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It  is  ineyltable  that  we  should  recall 
tonight  the  amazing  change  in  world  con- 
ditions from  the  situation  at  the  time  of 
our  last  annual  conference.  Then  the 
darkest  days  of  the  great  war  had  indeed 
passed,  though  none  of  us  could  know  for 
a  certainty  that  the  tide  of  (German  at- 
tack pressing  on  toward  Paris  had  truly 
ebbed.  The  courageous  and  of  a  truth  su- 
prem^y  daring  ofTensive  already  launched 
by  Marshal  Foch  in  mid-June  had  just 
begun  to  put  hope  into  the  hearts  of 
the  allied  peoples,  stunned  by  the  con- 
stantly widening  and  steadily  renewed 
German  ofTensives  of  the  spring  of  1918. 
The  great  days  of  Chateau-Thierry  and 
the  second  Mame  were  those  on  which 
we  met  at  Saratoga-— anxious  days  on 
which  our  minds  continually  reverted  to 
France  and  refused  to  concentrate  eyen 
on  problems  of  the  library  war  serrice. 
We  were  more  eager  for  the  latest  news- 
paper than  for  advice,  inspiration,  discus- 
sion xm  themes  ordinarily  absorbing  to  us. 
We  adjourned  just  as  the  Germans  were 
definitely  driven  across  the  Mame  for  the 
second  time.  And  we  adjourned  confident 
(though  no  man  ventured  to  say  what  he 
thought)  that  July  of  the  next  year  would 
see  us  still  struggling  to  end  the  business 
and  to  finish  our  share  of  the  supreme 
task  of  western  civilization— the  final  de- 
feat of  Germany  and  her  allies!  Indeed, 
so  fearful  were  we,  and  rightly,  that 
sterner  sacrifices  would  be  demanded  of 
us,  that  we  passed  a  resolution  empower- 
ing our  E«zecutive  Board  to  postpone  this 
annual  meeting,  if  the  public  emergency 
should  be  such  that  conventions  and  con- 
ferences would  prove  undesirable. 

How  difTerent  the  national  and  intema- 
tional  atmosphere  today!     The  war  won 


in  November — our  men  returning  as  rap- 
idly as  they  were  ferried  across  the  ocean 
— ^industry  and  agriculture  resuming  their 
wonted  courses — ^problems  of  details  of 
readjustment  agitating  nations  and  indi- 
viduals— ^the  Peace  Congress  almost  over 
— a  league  of  nations  almost  an  actuality 
— disarmament  going  on  the  world  over — 
and  stricken  humanity  endeavoring  to 
bind  up  its  wounds  and  to  console  its 
broken-hearted.  The  note  of  our  meeting 
today  is  necessarily  one  ot  triumph  and 
jubilation.  We  are  not  forgetful  of  the 
problems  of  peace,  many  of  them  as  ugly 
as  those  of  war  (or  so  they  seem  to  our 
still  taut  nerves).  But  after  all  the  war 
is  behind  us.  We  ere  living  through  a 
period  of  rapid  change,  and  our  foes,  if 
foes  there  be,  are  at  least  likely  to  be 
those  of  our  own  household.  We  doubt- 
less have  enormously  difficult  days  ahead 
of  us,  but  happily  our  own  land  has  been 
spared  the  sorrows  that  have  afflicted  our 
noble  French  and  Belgian  allies,  and  we 
are  materially  and  morally  less  stricken 
by  war,  less  worn  and  weary,  more  able 
to  face  the  future  with  smiling  confi- 
dence, resting  assured  that  the  American 
spirit  which  brought  us  through  war  will 
still  carry  us  on  to  a  larger  life  and  a 
greater  service  in  peace. 

And  so  we  meet  again  after  a  year  to 
take  up  with  renewed  zest  and  energy 
those  problems  of  our  work  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  attack  in  our  annual  gather- 
ings. And  yet  we  are  none  of  us  quite 
the  same  as  we  were  in  1917  or  1916.  Our 
work,  while  still  "the  trivial  round  and 
common  task,"  is  not  done — can  not  be 
done — in  exactly  the  same  spirit  as  of 
old.  We  have  dreamed  dreams  and  seen 
visions,  and  we  are  turning  to  the  future 
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of  our  own  library  senrice  with  a  pro- 
found  ocmTlction  that  It  i$  tenrlce— pub- 
lic service  of  the  highest  typ®.  To  that 
end  we  are  met»  to  consider  our  war 
service  and  to  render  an  account  of  our 
stewardship  In  that  branch  of  our  labors; 
to  transact  our  routine  business  and  to 
hear  and  discuss  reports  of  our  commits 
tees;  but  chiefly  to  survey  our  own  ca- 
pacities, and  to  talk  over  the  possibilities 
of  the  near  future.  This  Is  a  forward- 
looking  ccMiference.  No  other  could  be 
held  by  progressive  Americans  in  this 
year  of  grace  1919. 

In  planning  the  papers  for  this  series 
of  meetings  your  Program  Committee  lias 
had  in  mind  just  three  purposes.  Pirst, 
we  have  felt  that  we  should  emphasise 
and  make  of  practical  import  our  com- 
mittee reports.  Too  frequently  these  have 
been  perfunctory  and  have  received  but 
little  discussion.  Such  of  the  reports  as 
are  necessarily  of  special  interest  to 
smaller  groups  of  our  membership  are  to 
be  presented  this  year  for  discussion  to 
certain  of  the  section  meetings,  an  inno- 
vation which  will,  we  trust,  result  in  ani- 
mated discussion  of  a  sort  frequently  im- 
possible in  our  general  sessions.  Other 
reports,  being  on  topics  of  more  general 
Interest  and  importance,  will  come  up  for 
discussion  in  our  second  general  session. 
So  far  as  possible  these  reports  have  been 
printed  in  advance,  and.  Instead  of  being 
read  in  full,  will  be  presented  In  summary 
only,  in  order  to  leave  time  for  discus- 
sion. They  represent  much  work  on  the 
part  of  the  committees,  and  I  bespeak  for 
them  your  Interest  and  your  comment 

The  most  Important — certainly  the  most 
interesting  report— is  likely  to  be  that  of 
the  War  Service  Committee,  which  is  now 
before  you  in  printed  form.  Natur- 
ally the  war  service  looms  large  in  our 
eyes,  and  we  have  devoted  to  it  no  small 
share  of  our  general  prograuL  One  of 
the  natural  consequences  of  that  service 
— or  at  least  what  we  librarians  feel 
should  be  one  of  its  results — is  the  es- 
tablishment of  similar  service  on  a  per- 
manent basis  for  the  Army  and  Navy.    We 


are  most  fortunate  in  the  presence  of 
very  distinguished  representatives  of  both 
branches  of  the  service  to  speak  upon 
this  topic 

Our  second  theme  is  a  statement  of 
certain  present  day  conditions  in  our 
American  libraries.  We  should  have  been 
glad  to  devote  the  major  part  of  our  time 
to  this  purpose  of  setting  forth  our  con- 
ditions and  resources.  A  few  sample  top- 
ics of  necessity  have  to  suffice  us.  But 
we  present  a  prellminaiy  report  on  plans 
for  a  complete  survey,  plans  to  which  I 
shall  revert  later. 

Pinally  we  look  to  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. Here  again  we  can  ofTer  but  cer- 
tain phases  of  a  complete  forecast  But 
we  have  tried,  as  I  said  a  moment  since, 
to  make  this  a  forward-looking  meeting, 
even  if  necessarily  our  topics  are  but  a 
selection  from  many.  Things  historical— 
save  of  our  war  service — things  theoret- 
ical, things  technical,  we  have  tried  for 
this  occasion  at  least  to  avoid. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  peculiarly  fitting 
that  the  president  of  the  Association 
should  at  this  time  review  the  work  of 
this  body  and  perhaps  endeavor  to  show 
certain  possibilities  which  have  revealed 
themselves  to  him  in  the  course  of  his 
term  of  ofllce.  I  do  not  i^pologise  for 
peaking  to  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation about  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. Not  that  I  wish  to  dogmatise  or 
to  appear  to  have  any  peculiar  message  to 
impart  It  does  seem,  however,  that  we 
may  well  spare  the  time  and  strength  to 
confer  a  little  about  our  own  affairs  and 
our  means  of  doing  business  collectively, 
in  the  Interests  of  librarianship  and  of 
American  libraries. 

At  the  Niagara  Falls  Conference  in  1908, 
Mr.  J.  N.  Lamed,  then  retired  from  active 
public  service  though  by  no  means  from 
active  work,  spoke  very  convincingly  of 
the  life  of  this  Association  as  a  body.  He 
said  to  a  little  group  of  younger  people, 
what  he  later  repeated  on  the  platfdrm  be- 
fore the  Association  as  a  whole,  that  com- 
ing back  after  an  interval  of  several  years 
he   was   conscious   of  the   f^tct  that   the 
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American  Ltbraiy  Association  had  a  Ufe, 
an  organism,  apart  from  the  Individuals 
who  composed  it  «a  feel  it,"  said  he,  "it 
is  almost  palpable;  it  exists,  it  influences 
you  and  me.  We  can  not  escape  it,  it 
forms  UB,  and  yet  we  form  it"  How  true 
these  words  were  the  experience  of  fifteen 
years  has  proved  again  and  again.  The 
Association  has  a  vigor,  a  power,  an  influ- 
ence of  which  we  are  perhaps  but  dimly 
conscious.  That  power  and  Influence  has 
worked  hitherto  chiefly  on  professional 
librarians.  It  has  molded  their  thoughts 
and  guided  their  actions.  It  has  stimu- 
lated their  ideals  and  has  kept  up  their 
standards.  It  has  worked  largely  as  a 
sort  of  professional  public  opinion,  func- 
tioning more  or  less  well  as  circumstances 
have  permitted.  The  great  shock  of  war 
has,  however,  released  an  enormous  latent 
energy  in  our  Association  and  in  our  call- 
ing outside  its  ranks,  for  not  all  strong 
librarians  are  members  of  our  body.  We 
are  conscious  today  of  greater  possibilities 
in  library  work  and  in  the  concerted  work 
of  librarians  tiian  we  ever  sensed  in  days 
gone  by.  Much  of  this  feeling  is  naturally 
the  result  of  the  war  service.  It  is  in 
every  way  proper,  then,  to  inquire  how 
tBT  we  have  measured  up  to  the  opportuni- 
ties the  war  has  thrust  upon  us.  And 
further,  what  are  the  next  steps? 

To  a  thoughtful  person  it  was  a  very 
signiflcant  thing  that  the  United  States 
Gkrvemment  through  the  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities  applied  to  this 
Association  to  render  service  along  strictly 
professional  lines.  It  asked  us  as  libra- 
rians to  contribute  our  professional  serv- 
ices, just  as  it  asked  the  doctors  and  the 
chemists  to  serve  as  doctors  and  chemists. 
That  such  a  thing  was  posirible  shows  that 
the  value  and  need  of  th^  librarian's  work 
in  massing,  arranging,  and  interpreting 
books  had  at  last  gained  the  recognition 
which  it  deserves.  No  single  fact  in  con- 
nection with  our  war  service  has  more 
signiflcance  for  us  as  we  fitce  the  prob- 
lems of  peace  than  this  recognition.  Our 
war  service  was  sought  and  was  per- 
formed on  the  ground  of  our  special  flt- 


ness  to  give  it.  The  history  of  the  library 
war  service  has  been  one  of  steady  gain  in 
this  sort  of  recognition,  for  the  discern- 
ment of  certain  farseeing  men  in  Wash- 
ington did  not  mean  that  their  judgment 
must  necessarily  be  flnal  and  instantly  ac- 
cepted. Nay,  it  was  their  Initial  wisdom 
which  made  possible  the  gradual  winning 
by  the  librarians  of  a  professional  status 
in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  commanding 
officers,  soldiers,  sailors,  marines.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  now  true  that  even  the  scornful 
and  the  doubting  among  the  military  have 
seen  that  bocAs  plus  librarian  are  very 
difTerent  from  books  alone.  And  it  has 
been  no  small  gain  for  us  as  a  profession 
that  scores  of  our  folk,  mostly  our  younger 
members,  have  had  to  win  their  way  to 
this  esteem  under  novel  and  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. They  have  had  to  make 
good  in  most  cases  with  very  little  prep- 
aration of  the  way  by  others.  How  hard 
that  task  was,  and  how  strenuous  and  un- 
remitting the  labor  involved  in  setting  up 
a  new  work  amid  adverse  conditions,  few 
who  were  not  themselves  engaged  in  it 
can  understand.  Long  hours,  obstacles  in- 
numerable, delays,  red  tape,  failure  of 
books  and  of  supplies,  cold,  rain,  even  lack 
of  sleep,  were  the  lot  of  many  of  our 
pioneers  in  the  war  service.  The  general 
testimony  is,  however,  most  gratifying. 
They  did  make  good.  The  exceptions 
were  few  enough  to  "prove  the  rule."  And 
86  I  look  about  me  and  see  these  men 
and  women  who  have  worn  and  are  wear- 
ing our  uniform,  these  younger  folk  who 
have  toiled  Incessantly  and  with  good 
spirit  and  good  humor  at  manifold  and 
difficult  tasks,  I  am  moved  to  no  small 
pride  and  thankfulness.  In  the  name  of 
the  American  Library  Association  I  salute 
you  all,  present  and  absent!  We  who 
could  not  go  acknowledge  to  the  full  your 
sacrifice,  your  devotion,  your  skill,  your 
energy.  We  share  in  the  honor  reflected 
on  our  calling  by  your  labors.  The  name 
Uhrarian  henceforth  means  something  to 
millions  of  men  because  of  your  work. 

And    to   those   also   who   planned    and 
toiled  to  carry  out  this  war  service  are 
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due  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  American 
Library  Asaociation,  and  them  also  I 
salute  in  yonr  name.  From  the  very  first 
days  of  our  entrance  into  the  war  until 
now—two  lull  years — certain  officers  and 
committee  members  of  this  body  have  been 
unsparing  in  their  devotion  of  strength, 
time,  and  effort  to  the  library  war  serv- 
ice. They  have  worked  to  raise  money 
and  books,  have  sacrificed  time  and 
strength  to  attend  conmiittee  meetings, 
have  neglected  their  own  work  to  do  this 
patriotic  service,  and  have  given  them- 
selves generously  in  your  behalf,  in  the 
name  of  the  American  Library  Association. 
You  know  them  all,  and  it  would  be  eas- 
ier, less  invidious  perhaps,  to  mention  no 
names.  But  while  recognising  that  all  of 
them  have  been  devotion  itself,  I  cannot 
refrain  trani  stating  publicly  the  obliga- 
tions which  we  owe  to  a  certain  few.  There 
is  our  secretary,  Bir.  George  B.  Utley,  who 
has  served  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
War  Service  Committee,  who  has  known 
no  limit  of  hours  for  two  years,  and  who 
has  carried  the  greatly  increased  burden 
(^  his  regular  work  in  addition  to  all  this 
war  work.  There  is  the  chairman  of  the 
War  Finance  Committee,  Dr.  Frank  P. 
Hill,  to  whose  untiring  and  truly  heroic 
efforts  we  owe  the  raising  of  the  first  war 
service  fund  of  eighteen  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  seccmd  fund  of  three 
and  a  half  million.  There  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  War  Service  Committee,  Mr.  J. 
I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  who  has  spent  his  time  and 
strength,  I  fear  too  lavishly,  on  the  war 
service  and  on  the  work  of  the  Coounit- 
tee  of  Eleven  in  charge  of  the  United  War 
Work  Campaign  Fund.  No  one  who  has 
not  been  a  part  of  that  work  can  realize 
the  burden  he  has  carried,  and  the  way 
he  has  carried  it  There  is  the  associate 
general  director  of  the  war  service,  Mr. 
Carl  H.  Milam,  to  whom  sixteen  hours  a 
day  of  the  hardest  kind  of  work  seem  a 
pleasing  measure,  and  who  has  carried 
successfully  administrative  burdens  which 
would  have  laid  most  of  us  on  the  shelf. 
And  finally,  there  is  the  general  director  of 
the  War  Service,  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  of 


whom  I  can  say  no  more  than  that  we  all 
marvel  at  his  capacity  for  work,  his  ad- 
ministrative skill,  his  foresight  and  his 
penetration.  Volunteer  work,  all  of  it! 
Money  does  not,  cannot,  pay  for  the  sort 
of  labor  these  men  and  their  colleagues — 
for  I  speak  of  them  all  equally  with  these 
I  have  ventured  to  name— have  lavished 
on  our  contribution  to  America  in  her  hour 
of  need.  It  is  our  part  not  only  to  recog- 
nize their  labors,  but  to  carry  on  their 
work,  to  carry  its  spirit  back  to  our  offices 
and  desks,  into  our  reading-rooms  atnd 
stacks.  We  librarians  are  bound  to  be 
and  do  more  because  ot  what  these  our 
colleagues  have  been  and  have  done. 

We  are  bound  as  an  Association  to  do 
more — ^not  as  much  or  less — than  we  did 
before  this  emergency,  this  natiimal  crisis, 
showed  us  our  power  to  do.  This  obliga- 
tion is  very  real  and  vital  and  comes 
home  to  all  of  us.  Just  because  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Association  feel  it  so  keenly,  I 
have  ventured  to  make  it  the  topic  for  Uils 
address  which  our  custom  requires  of  each 
retiring  president  But  first  in  any  con- 
sideration of  our  possible  future  activities 
there  necessarily  comes  the  questiim, 
'^hat  sort  of  machinery  do  we  have  with 
which  to  work?"  May  we  descend  from 
thoughts  of  our  accomplishments,  and  from 
our  aspirations  for  future  tasks  to  very 
practical  considerations  of  our  form  of  or- 
ganization? 

Few  things  are  more  tiresome,  especially 
in  annual  conferences,  than  "tinkering" 
with  constitutions,  as  all  who  recall  cer- 
tain of  our  meetings  will  doubtless  agree. 
I  must  almost  apologize  for  taking  these 
matters  up  here  and  now.  But  I  must  also 
in  honesty  say  that  my  experience  as  your 
president  shows  that  our  organic  law  is 
very  far  from  making  for  smooth  and 
rapid  achievement.  We  really  have  a  most 
clumsy  organization,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  t&oi  that  we  live  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  that  actual  meet- 
ings of  ccmimittees  and  boards  are  most 
expensive  of  time  and  money.  Let  me 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  obstacles  and 
anomalies  resulting  from  our  constitution. 
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We  ezpresslT,  and  most  wisely,  plaoe 
the  responsibility  for  the  business  of  the 
Association  in  the  interrals  between  meet- 
ings on  the  Execntire  Board.  One  of  the 
fundamental  functions  of  such  a  board  is 
the  making  up  of  the  budget  which  gor- 
ems  practically  all  expenditure  and  hence 
determines  the  extoit  and  range  of  the  As- 
sociation's actiTities.  But  the  budget  of 
this  Association  is  prepared  for  the  Ex- 
ecutiye  Board's  adc^ion  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  only  one  ot  whose  three  mem- 
bers, by  our  constitution,  is  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Board.  This  is  not  said  in 
criticism  of  the  work  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, but  of  the  system,  and  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  friction  and  delay  which  are 
inyolved.  We  haye  also  a  constitutional 
prorision  allowing  mail  Totes  of  the  Ex- 
ecutiye  Board;  an  absolute  necessity,  since 
we  now  choose  that  board  largely  for  geo- 
graphical reascms,  that  all  parts  of  our 
territory  may  be  represented.  And  as  a 
result  meetings  of  the  board  can  be  held 
but  seldcnn,  generally  only  twice  or  thrice 
a  year.  Hence  the  proyision  for  Toting  by 
maiL  But  as  matters  now  stand,  a  single 
disapproving  vote  (when  conducted  by 
mail)  negatives  absolutely  any  proposal 
until  it  can  be  taken  up  and  acted  on  at  a 
meeting.  Now  it  is  of  course  difficult  to 
secure  absolute  unanimity  of  opinion  on 
important  matters  of  business,  and  this 
provision  results  in  very  serious  delays 
and  failures. 

We  confide  our  publishing  activities — 
one  of  our  chief  functions,  and  one  des- 
tined to  an  increasing  importance, — to  the 
Publishing  Board,  which  is  by  the  consti- 
tution so  devised  that  but  one  member  of 
the  Executive  Board  serves  on  it,  and 
which  contains  no  other  officer  of  the  As- 
sociation. The  Publishing  Board  has  done' 
line  work,  and  deserves  the  thanks  of  this 
body.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  responsive 
to  the  policies  of  the  Executive  Board  or 
of  the  Association,  and  in  fact  it  may  per- 
fectly well  be  out  of  harmony  with  both. 
Again,  I  repeat,  the  form  of  organisation 
is   not   one   which   works   smoothly   and 


quickly;  again  without  criticism  of  indi- 
viduals. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Association  does 
not  sit  on  either  the  Finance  Committee 
or  the  Executive  Board.  His  function 
under  our  constitution  seems  merely  cleri- 
cal, and  it  is  no  small  tribute  to  Wr, 
Roden's  patience  and  loyalty  that  he  has 
been  willing  to  serve  us  these  many  years 
without  greater  recognition  and  without 
the  power  to  put  his  business  experience 
in  office  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association. 
While  recognising  the  public  spirit  and 
fidelity  with  which  he  and  the  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  and  of  the  Pulb- 
lishing  Board  have  done  the  Association's 
work,  it  appears  strangely  anomalous  that 
in  these  days  of  efficiency  systems  our 
various  bodies  should  be  so  disjointed.  In 
the  direction  of  smooth  and  rapid  func- 
tioning I  suggest  that  a  simple  scheme  of 
things  in  which  our  Executive  Board 
should  serve  virtually  as  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors performing  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion through  committees  of  its  own  body 
would  prove  a  signal  advantage.  In  my 
judgment,  our  organisation  is  far  too  com- 
plex. It  should  be  simplified  and  made 
more  efficient  by  following  the  example  of 
business  corporations.  If  we  but  detach 
ourselves  from  the  circumstances  which 
have  produced  our  present  form  of  organ- 
isation and  view  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  an  efficiency  engineer,  we  can  see  at 
once  that  it  would  benefit  greatly  by  cen- 
tralizing responsibility  and  authority. 
Some  such  process  is  a  necessity,  I  believe, 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  demands  which  are 
pressing  upon  us. 

I  therefore  urge  that  you  consider  this 
matter  very  carefully  at  the  business  ses- 
sions, for  I  am  convinced  that  until  the 
constitution  of  this  Association  permits 
concentration  of  authority  and  rapidity  of 
action  we  shall  never  perform  the  work 
we  ought  to  do.  This  conviction  is  the 
direct  result  of  my  obsen^ion  in  the  past 
year  when  so  many  important  matters 
have  been  before  the  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation.   I   know   it  is  shared  ^y  many 
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thoughtfal  persons,  and  I  trust  yon  will 
give  it  your  attention.  « 

What  are  these  demands  of  which  I  have 
Just  spoken?  The  diief  of  them  all  comes 
from  ourselves.  We  have  seen  the  qilen- 
did  spirit  with  which  our  library  folk  have 
responded  to  the  call  for  their  services  in  a 
time  of  national  peril.  We  have  felt  both 
pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  way  the 
American  Library  Association  has  been 
doing  big  things  in  a  big  way.  On  every 
hand  I  hear  librarians  saying,  "We  must 
not  lose  this  spirit — this  momentum.  We 
must  keep  it  for  our  peace  time  work.  We 
need  it  There  must  be  no  slackening,  no 
slump,  no  dropping  back,  no  disobedience 
to  the  vision."  Do  you  not  meet  this  sort 
of  feeling  and  of  talk?  I  do,  wherever  I 
go.  Sometimes  it  takes  one  form,  scmie- 
times  another,  but  it  is  there,  constantly 
and  always,  this  determination  not  to  drop 
back  into  mer^  routine,  not  to  let  slip  this 
sense  of  power.  Can  we,  dare  we,  ignore 
this  call  to  continuing  service,  service  as 
a  body,  not  merely  as  individuals.  What- 
ever else  we  do  here  in  this  week,  we  must 
not,  I  feel — and  I  am  sure  you  all  agree 
with  me — we  must  not  assume  that  with 
the  war  our  collective  responsibility  ends, 
and  we  may  now  go  back  to  1917  and  take 
up  the  old  threads  where  we  left  ofT. 

So  strongly  has  this  feeling  been  in  the 
hearts  of  the  officers  of  the  Association 
that  they  felt  confident  that  you  would 
wish,  would  decide,  would  plan  to  go  on 
to  further  corporate  work  in  peace,  work 
for  the  benefit  of  all  l^raries,  and  of  com- 
munities having  no  libraries.  To  this  end 
a  library  survey  of  the  entire  country  was 
authorized  by  the  Executive  Board  in  Jan- 
uary and  entrusted  to  a  Committee  of  Five 
on  Library  Service.  This  committee  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  setting  down  the 
actual  conditions  of  American  libraries 
;  today,  their  incomes,  their  property,  their 
staffs,  their  salaries,  their  methods,  their 
practice.  It  is  to  report  here  on  its  plans. 
How  great  is  the  need  for  some  such  state- 
ment of  conditi<ms,  practice  and  standards, 
I   can   testify   from   repeated   experiences 


during  the  past  four  months.  'X^an't  yon 
give  us  some  definite  statement  of  what  it 
would  cost  to  run  a  college  library  in  the 
right  way?"  That  was  the  demand  the 
Ohio  College  Association  made  cm  me  last 
April.  "What  should  we  as  trustees  ex- 
pect our  librarian  to  do?"  has  been 
asked  of  me  a  dozen  times  in  the  last  year. 
"Is  our  library  doing  well  for  its  income?" 
is  a  fair  question  for  any  citizen,  whether 
a  trustee  or  not  Some  norm  by  which 
we  can  measure  ourselves,  some  statement 
of  practice,  of  salaries,  of  methods,  of 
training,  which  trustees  and  librarians  can 
set  before  them  as  a  goal,  or  a  point  of 
departure,  this  is  what  the  Committee  of 
Five  will  try  to  draw  up.  To  do  it  prop- 
erly will  be  most  costly,  but  then,  so  will 
any  other  piece  of  good  work.  If  we  are  to 
go  forward,  we  must  first  know  where  we 
stand.  This  we  hope  the  Service  Commit- 
tee of  Five  will  tell  us,  and  I  appeal  to 
you  all  to  second  their  efTorts  in  your  most 
hearty  manner. 

One  of  the  amazing  experiences  of  the 
library  service  for  soldiers  and  sailors  has 
been  the  repeated  calls  for  similar  service 
to  civilians.  The  money  contributed  for 
war  work  has  been  used  solely  for  war 
work,  but  it  has  been  heart-breaking  to 
refuse  the  many  appeals  for  help — ^help 
which  we  could  give,  had  we  but  the 
means.  At  the  Council  meeting,  which  is 
open  to  all  members,  some  of  these  kinds 
of  work  will  be  brought  out  by  persons 
who  have  knowleuge  of  them.  But  let  me 
say  in  advance  that  we  could  keep  an 
active  force  at  work  at  headquarters  doing 
perfectly  legitimate  library  work  not  now 
being  done  by  established  agencies,  had  we 
the  means.  There  is  the  continuing  serv- 
ice to  the  Army  and  Navy,  which  we  hope 
will  be  taken  over  by  the  Government; 
service  to  the  merchant  marine,  now  so 
sadly  neglected,  and  so  appealing  in  its 
demand;  service  to  lighthouses  and  light- 
ships, and  to  the  coast  guard;  informa- 
tion and  inspection  service  for  communi- 
ties in  real  need  of  expert  advice,  par- 
ticularly in  states  having  no  library  com- 
missions; service  to  the  blind,  which  is  so 
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costly  mnd  which  so  few  local  Illirmrlas  are 
ahls  to  render  eftectly^y;  senrlce  In  or- 
ganising Interllbrary  loans,  and  thus  mak- 
Ing  the  resources  of  the  whole  coontry 
serve  research;  service  In  coi^»eratlye  hay- 
ing. In  which  we  ought  to  hrlng  to  play 
for  the  benefit  of  us  all  the  experience  of 
buying  for  the  war  work;  service  In  pub- 
licity which  will  recognise  that  the  best 
publicity  U  service;  service  to  practical 
blMlography,  unlocking  the  treasures  too 
frequently  concealed  In  card  catalogs; 
service  In  preparing  all  manner  of  union 
lists,  to  avoid  much  duplication  of  rare 
sets,  and  much  bidding  against  one  an- 
other;  service  In  aid  of  special  library 
training;  senrlce—but  I  will  stop;  why 
catalog  the  various  co6peratlve  enterprises 
and  public  benefits  In  which  we  are  eager 
to  engage?  The  work  Is  here  and  ready 
to  our  handsw  The  harvest  needs  but  the 
reapers. 

But,  says  doubting  Thomas— 4or  he  Is 
here,  many  of  him — ^where  Is  the  money 
coming  from  to  do  all  these  fine  things? 
Where,  I  ask,  did  the  millions  of  books 
come  from?  What  was  the  source  of  the 
millions  on  millions  of  magazines?  Who 
gave  us  nearly  five  million  dollars  for  our 
war  work?  Who  Is  buying  doughnuts  for 
dollars  as  I  write  these  words?  The  Amer- 
ican people  only  have  to  be  convinced  that 
we  have  a  good  thing,  to  give  us  all  the 
money  we  need.  If  we  can't  convince 
them,  then  we  won't  get  It  But  we 
should,  I  am  sure,  have  a  friend  in  every 
man  In  both  services  who  saw  our  book- 
plate on  a  book  he  read.  If  we  can  be 
lleve  the  tales  we  hear  and  the  letters  that 
come  In,  the  boys  believe  In  us  and  In  our 
work.  If,  as  I  believe,  we  have  their 
good-will,  the  rest  is  easy.  The  money 
win  come,  but  not  without  asking,  If  also 
not  for  the  asking.  It  will  be  your  task 
at  this  conference,  my  fellow  members,  to 
decide  whether  you  wish  to  make  the  ven- 
ture, to  ask  for  the  money,  to  decide 
whether  you  believe  enough  in  your  Work 


to  try  to  make  the  American  people  believe 
In  It 

A  word  in  conclusion.  The  emergency 
work  of  the  past  two  years  has  been  done 
by  a  happy  combination  ot  our  experienced 
leaders  and  our  younger  men  and  women. 
If  the  American  Library  Association  is  to 
go  forward,  whether  on  the  plans  before 
us  today  or  on  any  others,  it  matters  not 
which;  if  the  American  Library  Assodsr 
tlon  is  to  go  forward,  it  must  be  by  the 
efforts  of  the  younger  generation.  I  see 
before  me  a  few  veterans  who  have  been 
with  the  Association  since  Its  first  meet^ 
ings.  We  listened  last  year  at  Albany  to 
him  who  was  long  its  chief  servant  and 
Its  chief  Inspiration,  Melvil  Dewey.  But 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  his  words,  prophetic 
as  they  were,  marked  the  end  of  an  epoch. 
The  men  of  1876  are  almost  all  gone.  The 
men  who  came  Into  the  work  In  the  nine- 
ties are  getting  old.  The  war  has  shown 
the  powers  of  those  men  and  women  who 
have  come  to  us  in  the  last  two  decades. 
To  them  belong  the  tasks  of  the  near  fu- 
ture. If  ever  we  feared  lest  the  men  who 
should  succeed  Dewey  and  Winser,  Lamed 
and  Poole  and  Cutter,  Fletcher  and  Brett 
and  our  other  pioneers  should  set  a  lower 
mark  than  theirs,  that  doubt  has  been  dis- 
solved by  the  last  two  years.  Those  who 
come  after  our  pioneers  are  more  than 
equal  to  the  task.  Together,  if  they  will 
bear  with  the  slower  wits  and  less  active 
bodies  <^  us  older  men  and  women,  we 
can  carry  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion on  to  greater  and  nobler  service. 

For  very  plainly  we  stand  at  the  cross- 
roads. Our  war  service  is  all  but  done. 
Six  months  will  see  the  end  ot  it  We  can 
of  course  go  lumbering  on,  doing  fairly 
well,  as  of  old,  our  accustomed  tasks.  Or 
we  can  strike  out  into  new  fields.  Into 
ways  of  practical  library  service  that  are 
dearly  open.  I  am  confident  of  your 
choice,  and  more  confident  that  we  can 
not  go  back.  We  shall,  I  am  sure,  make 
1919  memorable  as  the  year  of  the  great 
decision. 
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The  year  is  half  gone  and  few  have  re- 
membered it  as  the  centenary  of  one  who 
for  more  than  half  a  century  profoundly 
influenced  British  and  American  thought 
For  flfty  years  John  Ruskin  represented 
finality  in  matters  of  art  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind,  and  his  pronouncements  in 
political  economy  were  absolute  to  a 
smaller  but  equally  fervid  following.  It 
fell  to  the  waspish  Whistler  to  remark  of 
Ruskin,  "Political  economists  considered 
him  a  great  art  critic,  and  artists  looked 
upon  him  as  a  great  political  economist" 

If  his  panegyrics  on  the  old  masters, 
long-discovered  before  Ruskin's  time,  con- 
tinue to  be  read  in  these  revolutionary 
days,  it  wiU  be  largely  due  to  the  English 
in  which  they  are  couched.  Of  his  phil- 
osophical utterances,  his  belief  in  the 
beneficence  of  war  makes  Treitschke 
sound  as  a  belated  echo. 

It  was  in  an  address  at  the  Royal  Biili- 
tary  Academy  at  Woolwich  that  Ruskin 
concluded,  "When  I  tell  you  that  war  is 
the  foundation  of  all  the  arts,  I  mean  also 
that  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  high 
virtues  and  faculties  of  men." 

We  are  much  too  close  to  the  last  five 
years  to  get  any  perspective  or  proot  of 
Ruskin's  words.  We  can  only  believe 
that  through  an  all-wise  Providence,  prog- 
ress will  follow  that  cataclysm.  We  know, 
however,  that  it  has  already  developed 
a  sturdier  patriotism  and  a  national  con- 
sciousness in  this  country,  that  will  go 
far  in  guarding  us  against  Col(mel  Roose- 
velt's fears  that  we  become  merely  an  in- 
ternational 1)oarding-house  or  a  debating 
society,  for  parlor  bolshevists. 

Time  alone  can  reveal  full  results,  and 
we  can  only  realize  now  how  profoundly 
and  universally  every  activity  was  af- 
fected.  The  war  changed  women's  styles 
and  men's  shoulders.  Our  painters  dropped 
their  futurism  and  devoted  themselves  to 
camouflage.    Our  architects  left  their  sky- 


scrapers and  betook  themselves  to  in- 
dustrial cities.  Our  musicians  forsook 
the  perversions  of  contemporary  German 
composers  and  returned  to  the  clarity  of 
the  classicists.  The  voices  of  our  poets, 
whether  they  sang  in  traditional  verse  or 
in  the  recitative  of  the  free  school,  were 
drowned  by  the  songs  of  those  who  held 
"rendezvous  with  deatlu" 

But  how  did  the  war  affect  us  as  citi- 
zens who  made  a  i>articular  contributi<m 
to  the  war's  winning  through  the  library 
war  service  of  this  Association?  What  did 
this  service  teach  our  individual  libraries 
and  the  American  Library  Association  it- 
self? What  beneflts  have  accrued  to  us 
as  individual  library  workers? 

To  agree  with  Ruskin  on  war  as  a  benef- 
icence is  quite  the  same  as  urging  a  con- 
flagration to  give  firemen  emplojrment, 
but  surely  our  efforts  through  the  library 
war  service  liave  done  much  more  than 
supplying  books  to  our  men  at  home  and 
abroad,  incomparable  as  that  work  has 
been  in  all  the  annals  of  library  history. 

What  we  got  as  individuals  from  the 
library  war  service  depends  on  the  rule 
which  governs  all  investments  —  we  re- 
ceived in  proportion  as  we  put  in.  What 
we  got  as  librarians,  as  library  institu- 
tions and  as  an  organization,  is  another 
matter. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  got  and  got 
hard  was  a  shock  to  our  pride  as  re- 
spected and  heretofore  useful  citizens.  Be- 
cause of  the  varied  activities  in  which  we 
had  participated  through  years  of  peace, 
it  was  a  Jolt  to  our  complacency  to  real- 
ize how  lightly  we  were  held  in  the  fever- 
ish activities  of  war.  The  mechanic,  the 
farmer,  the  fighter— all  were  seized  by 
the  government  in  the  stress  of  prepara- 
tion, but  as  librarians,  we  found  ourselves 
at  first  with  the  physically  or  mentally 
unfit  Even  when  we  began  to  see  our 
place  as  an  organimtion  in  the  machinery 
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of  war,  we  were  humbled  by  the  popular 
ignorance  of  what  the  A.  L.  A.  was  and 
what  it  stood  for.  We  remembered  be- 
ing mistaken  on  one  sad  occasion  for  the 
American  Laundry  Association,  and  it 
was  fresh  evidence  of  our  isolation  when 
now  we  were  thou^t  to  be,  as  Dr.  Raney 
found,  the  Australian  Light  Artillery. 

We  have  blamed  ourselves  solely  for 
this  condition  and  have  railed  against  our 
seclusion.  We  have  called  on  our  powers 
that  be,  to  sing  aloud  the  song  of  the 
bandar-log,  and  they  sang.  Probably  no 
other  organisation  of  our  type  was  ever 
given  the  publicity  that  was  secured  for 
us  and  our  library  war  service  through 
posters,  press  and  preachers.  The  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States  and  his  cab- 
inet officers,  trained  campaigners  and  un- 
trained ones,  magaiines  and  the  daily 
press  called  attention  to  the  officially  des- 
ignated organisati<ms  of  which  we  were 
one. 

"'Sisters  and  brothers,  little  maid. 
How  many  may  you  be?' 


'How  many?  Seven  in  all,'  she  said. 
And  wondering  looked  at  me.' 


t» 


We,  wondering,  looked  at  each  other 
through  the  early  days  of  our  war  work, 
and  looked  particularly  wondering  when 
after  a  year  of  Intensive  work  and  exten- 
sive publicity,  we  discovered  the  volume, 
"War  relief  work,"  published  late  in  1^18 
by  the  Academy  of  impressive  name,  and 
read,  "The  Academy  has  had  in  mind  two 
principal  objects  in  presenting  this  vol- 
ume to  its  readers.  First,  to  provide  up- 
to-the-minute  and  accurate  information 
in  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  war  re- 
lief at  home  and  abroad. . ." 

In  this  volume  we  read  of  war  insure 
ance  and  the  Red  Cross,  of  training  camp 
activities  and  religious  organizations  in 
war  relief  work.  We  found  also  one  en- 
tire section  on  the  war  relief  of  social 
welfare  organisations,  and  of  the  six 
brother  and  sister  associations  who  were 
supposed  to  be  seven.  But  there  was  no 
part  or  chapter  devoted  to  the  American 
Library  Association  or  its  library  war 
service.    It  was  only  by  consulting  the  index 


that  we  discovered  the  entry,  "Library  as- 
sociaticm.  America:  activities,"  which  gave 
us  the  reminiscent  feeling  that  comes  from 
continued  incorporation  <^  our  national  ac- 
tivities into  the  annual  reports  of  our  co- 
5perating  friends. 

In  spite  of  such  occasional  ignorance 
of  our  war  service,  at  no  time  has  there 
been  the  widespread  information  of  the 
American  Library  Association  and  of  li- 
braries in  general,  as  at  present  We  may 
not  yet  have  mastered  the  psychology  of 
library  advertising  but  never  before  has 
there  been  such  an  intelligent  or  exten- 
sive campaign  about  library  work  as  the 
library  war  service  brought  forth. 

One  of  the  lessons  it  has  given  is  the 
demonstration  of  the  innumerable  ways 
in  which  the  library  can  advertise  its 
work  as  an  educational  institution,  with- 
out resorting  to  the  particular  methods  of 
the  department  store  bargain  sale,  or  the 
flippant  vernacular  of  the  so-called  com- 
mercial "live  wire." 

Our  publicity  not  only  produced  results 
in  the  various  campaigns,  but  it  also  pro- 
duced favorable  comment  from  business 
men  and  other  alert  citisens.  They  evi- 
dently interpreted  it  as  a  demonstration 
of  energy  and  resourcefulness  in  terms 
they  understood,  on  the  part  of  an  insti- 
tution which  too  frequently  has  appeared 
as  moribund  outside  of  its  own  walls. 

Successful  and  instructive  as  have  been 
the  many  graphic  methods  employed  to 
get  our  war  libraries  together,  the  great 
use  of  those  libraries  in  camps  and  can- 
tonments resulted  primarily  through  the 
thousands  of  men  who  were  supplied  with 
the  books  they  desired,  and  who  told  their 
comrades  of  those  books.  Good  books  and 
good  service  after  all  are  a  library's  best 
advertisement  This  does  not  minimize 
in  any  way,  however,  the  importance  of 
using  every  proper  means  of  extending  a 
library's  usefulness  by  extending  infor- 
mation regarding  it  There  are  thousands 
of  people  who  will  respond  to  a  poster, 
whether  it  advertise  bustless  screens  or 
rustless  books,  and  one  great  lesson  from 
the  war  service  which  we  must  apply  to 
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our  library  actiyities  as  never  before,  is 
publicity  and  more  publicity. 

When  the  library  war  service  was 
opened  to  tbe  experience  and  ability  of 
our  library  workers,  it  provided  a  great 
outlet  for  the  patriotism  and  desire  for 
service  in  our  midst  Dr.  Dewey  used  to 
remark  that  one  advantage  a  man  libra- 
rian possessed  over  a  woman  lay  in  his 
afbility  to  eject  an  obstreperous  library  in- 
truder if  necessary,  but  the  qualities  dis- 
played by  our  woman  librarians  in  war 
service  dispelled  even  this  illusion.  For 
several  decades  our  alleged  humorists  have 
produced  their  perennial  allusions  to  the 
prudish,  bespectacled  spinsters,  both  male 
and  female,  in  library  work.  No  one  who 
saw  the  educated,  well-bred,  entirely  ca- 
pable women  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, devoting  their  energies  In  hos- 
pital libraries,  dispatch  offices,  navy  yards 
and  other  activities  during  this  last  year, 
will  ever  again  look  upon  a  skirt  as  an 
impediment,  either  literally  or  figurative- 
ly speaking. 

In  the  camps  and  hospitals  of  this  coun- 
try were  librarians,  both  men  and  women, 
who  opened  the  eyes  of  the  military  offi- 
cers and  our  own,  if  they  needed  opening, 
to  the  admirable  type  of  library  worker  in 
the  library  war  service.  Many  of  them 
were  young,  late  products  of  our  library 
schools,  but  with  a  catlike  ability  of 
alighting  on  their  feet  There  were  those 
who  had  never  filled  conspicuous  seats  in 
our  Association,  but  who  refiected  credit 
on  all  of  us.  As  a  body  of  workers,  the 
representatives  of  the  A.  L.  A.  were  the 
equal  of  any,  and  for  personal  qualities 
and  a  certain  finesse,  they  were  the  supe- 
rior of  any  other  body  of  volunteer  work- 
ers who  came  under  my  observation. 

It  was  largely  due  to  these  qualities  that 
this  Association  of  only  8,500  members  was 
given  equal  recognition  by  our  national 
Government  with  the  more  powerful  ones. 
A  critic  once  characteriied  this  Associa- 
tion as  one  where  dullness  was  mistaken 
for  learning,  and  human  interest  for  frivol- 
ity. Our  library  war  service  has  showed 
critics  of  every  type,  that  of  all  the  or- 


ganizations in  this  country  classed  as 
"learned,"  ours  was  the  one  at  least  that 
could  place  its  equipment  for  peace,  in  the 
machinery  of  war,  and  make  a  particular 
and  definite  contrfbution  to  the  winning  of 
the  war.  In  doing  this,  it  welded  itself 
into  a  cooperative  force  that  none  of  its 
articles  of  incorporation  could  have  ef- 
fected. 

One  revelation  the  library  war  service 
gave  us  was  a  realization  of  the  unique 
and  admirable  place  filled  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  this  country.  As  library 
workers,  we  thought  ourselves  somewhat 
acquainted  with  the  possibilities  of  that 
institution,  but  we  found  our  knowledge 
of  it  still  in  the  evolutionary  stage.  To 
our  younger  eyes  it  once  appeared  as  the 
climax  of  architectural  grandeur,  and  later 
we  knew  it  as  the  peer  of  any  of  the  great 
national  libraries  abroad. 

When  the  library  war  service  was  need- 
ed, we  saw  the  Library  of  Congress  take 
the  position  assumed  by  the  wisest  of  our 
state  universities — that  their  greatest  con- 
tribution and  service  could  be  made  di- 
rectly to  the  people  of  the  state  at  large, 
and  not  necessarily  through  the  small,  se- 
lected number  in  attendance  as  students. 
The  way  in  which  the  Library  of  Congress 
made  available  for  the  library  war  serv- 
ice its  machinery,  stafT  and  organization 
in  general,  gave  a  new  conception  of  what 
a  truly  national  library  could  be. 

The  success  of  this  relation  between  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  emphasizes  the  value 
of  a  continuance  of  some  definite  codpera- 
tion  between  our  Association  and  a  gov- 
ernmental department  The  close  of  the 
war  by  no  means  closed  the  value  of  our 
library  service.  There  are  other  library 
conditions  which  are  pregnant  with  pos- 
sibilities, and  of  such  scope  that  only  a 
national  handling  of  them  can  insure  suc- 
cess. They  are  not  of  a  type  to  be  han- 
dled as  a  by-product  of  existing  Washing- 
ton bureaus,  but  they  require  the  intelli- 
gent direction  of  experienced  librarian- 
ship  backed  by  governmental  authority. 

Another  important  lesson  taught  by  the 
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library  war  senrice,  was  the  great  defect 
shown  in  our  library  organization,  through 
the  fkilnre  to  gear  up  the  library  trustees 
of  this  country  and  Canada  with  the 
American  Library  Association  itself.  This 
defect  was  made  more  glaring  than  ever 
before,  when  we  saw  the  result  of  what 
the  war  service  secured  through  the  co- 
6peration  of  library  trustees,  which  the 
A.  U  A.  has  lacked. 

Few  of  us  doubtless  realized  the  extent 
of  this  loss  until  recently,  when  statistics 
of  A.  L.  A.  membership  were  published  by 
our  secretary.  With  a  total  enrollment  of 
3,400  members,  Mr.  Utley  stated  there 
were  7,000  libraries,  16,000  librarians  and 
assistants,  and  40,000  library  trustees  in 
the  land. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  number  of  li- 
brary trustees  enrolled  in  our  Association, 
t»ut  of  the  first  600  names  listed  in  the 
<ast  Handbook  there  were  sixteen  trustees. 
\t  this  rate,  we  have  among  our  8,400 
members  about  112  trustees  of  the  40,000 
who  are  eligible. 

Taken  as  a  civic  body,  I  believe  the 
typical  library  board  represents  the  best 
citizenship  in  its  community.  Since  its 
members  are  usually  appointed,  not  elect- 
ed, and  serve  without  pay,  a  careful  dis- 
criminative selection  is  insured.  Their 
greatest  value  usually  is  not  what  they 
do  in  the  library  itself,  but  what  they  rep- 
resent and  stand  for,  in  and  to  the  com- 
munity outside.  They  usually  are  the 
leading  business  and  professional  men, 
and  women  who  are  most  interested  in 
the  city's  educational  and  social  work. 

When  we  remember  the  work  of  these 
trustees  in  the  wiar  service  campaigns,  and 
their  ability  to  get  library  activities  be- 
fore the  public  and  in  codperation  with 
ether  activities,  we  realize  what  a  loss 
of  39,S88  library  trustees  in  our  member- 
ship means.  Certainly  we  must  devise 
some  special  plan  to  increase  this  mem- 
bership. Our  bankers  and  lawyers  and 
business  men  who  serve  as  library  trus- 
tees, devote  time  and  attention  to  our  in- 
stitutions, which  if  given  to  private  en- 
terprise, would  represent  large  financial 


returns,  idince  they  serve  the  city  with- 
out pay,  would  it  not  be  entirely  proper 
therefore,  for  the  larger  library  institu- 
tions at  least,  to  take  out  memberships  in 
the  A.  L.  A.  for  their  trustees?  Such  a 
use  of  city  moneys  would  be  an  econom- 
ical investment  because  of  the  information 
and  consequent  efTectiveness  library  trus- 
tees would  be  given  through  membership 
in  this  Association. 

The  A.  Lk  A.  has  reached  a  place  where 
the  active  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
our  library  trustees  are  imperative.  Our 
Association  no  longer  can  limit  its  work 
strictly  to  the  library  problems  represent- 
ed <by  its  membership.  As  a  result  of  its 
war  activities,  a  program  of  great  con- 
structive service  lies  immediately  before 
it  As  Horace  Mann  said,  "One  former  is 
worth  a  thousand  reformers."  The  most 
important  problems  immediately  before  us 
will  require  much  money  for  their  solving. 
The  spirit  of  giving,  tinged  with  deep  emo- 
tions of  self-sacrifice  and  patriotism,  made 
the  raising  of  funds  comparatively  simple 
during  the  last  two  years.  The  armistice 
changed  this  overnight,  and  the  days  of 
easy  contributions  are  over  for  the  pres- 
ent. I  believe  we  librarians  would  have 
small  success  in  collecting  any  consider- 
able sums  in  our  various  communities,  but 
our  library  trustees  could  do  immeasur^ 
ably  more  if  they  can  be  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  tiie  work 
which  lies  immediately  before  this  Asso- 
ciation. The  definite  concern  of  library 
boards  in  the  work  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  hereto- 
fore has  been  entirely  too  remote.  Their 
interest  is  too  largely  a  reflection  from 
that  of  their  librarians,  and  before  any 
great  step  forward  can  be  taken  by  this 
Association,  I  believe  we  must  first  secure 
the  vital  interest  and  definite  support  of 
our  library  trustees.  The  future  program 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  cannot  be  limited  to  "the 
best  reading  for  the  largest  number  at 
the  least  cost."  The  demands  of  today 
call  on  us  for  the  greatest  possible  public 
service  through  books — ^whatever  the  covt 

Another   direct   lesson    taught   by   our 
library  war  service  is  the  importance  of 
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continuing  that  service  in  our  large,  perma- 
nent military  and  nayal  stations  at  least 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  prove  the  value 
of  this  service,  since  this  has  already  been 
done  for  us  by  the  men  and  officers,  from 
General  Pershing  down.  Statements  ae  to 
what  the  library  service  means  in  the  edu- 
cational and  recreational  life  at  the  camps 
have  not  been  of  the  perfunctory  sort  in 
response  to  requests  from  us.  They  have 
been  unsolicited,  enthusiastic  reports  from 
the  men  and  from  officers,  eome  of  whcnn 
were  dubious  about  the  desirability  of  this 
service  when  it  was  started. 

Anyone  who  saw  the  collections  of  books 
at  many  of  our  forts  and  posts,  will  realize 
the  great  difference  between  them  and  the 
libraries  handled  there  at  present  by  this 
Afisociation.  Before  our  own  books  were 
provided,  the  collections  consisted  of  gov- 
ernment documents,  pamphlets,  gifts  from 
friends  of  the  officers  and  men,  and  pur- 
chases made  by  the  officers  from  their  own 
pockets.  I  know  of  one  collection  which 
filled  a  dozen  wall  cases.  Fully  half  of  the 
books  were  government  documents — census 
reports.  War  of  the  Rebellion  records  and 
messages  of  the  presidents.  For  more 
recreational  reading  there  were,  "Stepping 
heavenward,"  '"Won  'by  waiting,"  •Ten 
nights  in  a  barroom,"  and  other  heady  bot- 
tles of  the  1879  vintage.  All  of  these 
treasures  were  kept  behind  glass  doors,  the 
key  of  which  was  at  headquarters.  There 
was  no  careless  handling  of  these  rarities, 
which  were  as  fresh  and  clean  as  when 
they  were  locked  up. 

At  another  post,  isolated  by  a  dreary 
stretch  of  semi-desert,  baking  under  a 
tropic  sun,  and  with  recreational  activities 
limited  to  the  offerings  of  a  small  town, 
was  a  library  maintained  by  the  men.  The 
chaplain  was  the  librarian,  and  being  a  man 
of  scholarly  tastes,  the  book  selection  repre- 
sented his  conservative  Judgment.  He  had 
no  objection  against  novel  reading  for  those 
who  cared  for  this,  however,  and  had  placed 
in  the  library  the  best  our  language  af- 
forded. There  were  "Tom  Jones,"  '^Clarissa 
Harlowe,"  "Evelhia,"  and  their  lineal 
descendants  on  through  to  "Diana  of  the 


crossways" — ^the  array  being  an  excellent 
one  for  studjring  the  development  of  the 
English  novel. 

€uch  ill-balanced  book  collections  repre- 
sent a  desire  for  reading  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  its  benefits,  but  they  represent  also 
the  inaptitude  of  busy  officers  with  no  ex- 
perience in  selecting  wisely  or  of  buying 
economically. 

Frequently  the  selecting,  buying  and  han- 
dling of  these  books  have  been  delegated 
entirely  to  the  chaplain,  and  the  libraries 
unfortunately  represent  too  largely,  his  own 
taste  in  reading.  Our  chaplains  are 
splendid  devoted  men,  but  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  many  duties  other  than  serv- 
ing as  librarians,  in  which  capacity  they 
can  bring  neither  special  training  nor 
trained  experience.  If  the  results  of  such 
undirected  library  activities  did  not  repre- 
sent so  much  sincere  endeavor,  they  would 
suggest  "musical  comedy  with  the  music 
left  out" 

In  the  libraries  maintained  by  this  Asso> 
elation  at  military  and  naval  stations,  bal- 
anced collections  have  been  provided  to 
meet  the  various  moods  of  various  types  of 
men.  They  have  met  the  reading  ability, 
the  qiecial  interests  and  the  many  in- 
tellectual and  recreational  claims  in  books 
of  men  from  every  walk  in  life.  These 
books  represent  economical  buying  and 
economical  service,  which  means  high  re- 
turns in  usefulness  on  a  modest  invest- 
ment 

The  A.  L.  A.  has  not  stated  definitely  how 
long  it  can  continue  this  service  in  camps 
and  stations,  but  this  service  represents  too 
much  work,  money,  and  usefulness  to  be 
discontinued.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
proper  basis  of  library  work  in  the  future, 
at  the  large,  permanent  stations  at  least 
will  be  the  continuance  of  this  work,  han- 
dled as  an  official  activity  by  experienced 
librarians,  under  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  speak  at  greater 
length  of  the  library  war  service  and  what 
it  has  done.  How  it  has  given  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  a  new  and  enlarged 
vision  of  usefulness  and  service  such  as  it 
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never  had  before,  need  not  be  dw^t  on, 
since  all  of  ut  realize  this.  The  A.  L.  A. 
has  put  its  hand  to  the  plow  and  cannot 
look  hack.  Neither  need  we  dilate  on  the 
achieyement  of  the  sendee  in  placing  li- 
braries on  the  map  to  a  large  part  of  our 
male  population  by  teaching  thousands  of 
our  men,  unacquainted  with  libraries  be- 
fore the  war,  to  use  them.  And  in  passing, 
may  we  express  our  full  sense  of  the  fine 
codperation  given  us  in  this  accomplish- 
ment by  the  book  publishers  of  this  coun- 
try. Neither  can  we  do  more  at  this  time 
than  mention  the  atimulus  given  by  the 
war  service  to  the  professional  conscious- 
ness of  library  people  all  over  this  country. 
But  in  closing,  we  must  speak  of  one  great 
satisfaction  the  library  war  service  has 
given  this  Association,  and  that  is  the 
knowledge  that  through  it  the  A.  L.  A.  has 
found  itself.  Do  you  remember  Kipling's 
story,  "The  ship  that  found  herself?"  The 
day  had  come  for  the  vessel's  first  over- 
seas voyage,  ''and  though  she  was  but  a 
steamer  of  2,500  tons,  she  was  the  very  best 
of  her  kind,  the  outcome  of  forty  years  of 
experiments  and  improvements  in  frame- 
work and  machinery." 

"And  now,"  said  the  owner's  daughter  de- 
lightedly to  the  captain,  "she^s  a  real  ship, 
isn't  she?" 

"Oh,  she's  not  so  bad,"  the  skipper  re- 
plied, "but  I'm  sayin'  it  takes  more  than 


chrifitenin'  to  make  a  ship.  She  has  to 
find  herself  yet  She's  all  here,  but  the 
parts  ot  her  have  not  learned  to  work 
together  yet.  Thejr've  had  no  chance. 
Every  inch  of  her,  yell  understand,  has  to 
be  livened  up  and  made  to  work  with  its 
neighbor — sweetenin'  her,  we  call  it,  techni- 
cally." 

And  the  ship  departed  on  her  first  over- 
seas voyage,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  she  en- 
countered a  storm  which  tossed  her  up  and 
plunged  her  down  and  battered  her  super- 
«structure  and  flooded  her  decks  until  she 
thought  herself  lost.  And  all  through  the 
stress  of  storm,  the  ship's  many  parts  called 
to  each  other.  There  was  friction  between 
the  plates  and  the  rivets  as  the  plates  cried 
aloud  at  the  strain,  and  the  engines  called 
on  the  steam  for  more  power,  and  all  called 
on  the  rudder  for  a  atraighter  course,  but 
suddenly  among  the  complaining  parts 
"there  was  a  long  silence  that  reached  with- 
out a  break,  from  the  cutwater  to  the  pro- 
peller blades  of  the  ship,  and  the  steam 
knew  what  had  happened  at  once,  for  when 
a  ship  finds  herself,  all  the  talking  of  the 
separate  pieces  ceases  and  melts  into  one 
voice,  which  is  the  soul  of  the  ehip." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  you've  found  yourfcBlf," 
said  the  steam,  "and  now  we'll  &«>  to  our 
wharf  and  clean  up  a  little  and  next  month 
well  do  it  all  over  again" — if  we  have  to. 


REACHING  ALL   CLASSES   OP  THE   COMMUNITY 


Bt  John  H.  Lebtb,  Director,  Carnegie  lAhrary,  PitUlmrgh,  Pa. 


Judging  by  the  library  records  of  the 
fifteen  largest  cities  of  the  United  States, 
we  have  made  some  progress  toward  reach- 
ing all  classes  of  the  community.  Our 
books,  at  least,  are  leading  a  useful  life. 
The  circulation  figures  of  these  cities  show 
what  would  be  an  average  domand  of  five 
times  a  year  for  every  book  in  their  col- 
lections. These  same  figures  would  seem 
to   show    that   every    reirident,   including 


babies  in  arms,  reads  one  book  every  four 
months.  The  regristration  records  show 
that  one  person  in  every  seven  of  the  to- 
tal population  is  nominally,  at  least,  a 
patron  of  the  library.  This  means  that 
even  more  than  one  family  in  every  seven 
must  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  libra- 
ry's infiuence. 

Now  if  these  were  facts  and  not  mere 
mii^eading  statistics   and   still   more   de- 
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ceptive  ayerages  the  situation  would  be 
Bomewhat  satisfactory  and  extremely  en- 
couraging. If  every  resident  took  even 
such  a  moderate  dose  of  library  salTation 
as  one  book  in  four  months  we  would  pos- 
sibly be  Justified  in  adopting  a  policy  of 
watchful  waiting.  But  unfortunately  for 
our  peace  of  mind  we  know  that  the  fig- 
ures quoted  are  only  statistics  and  aver- 
ages and  not  solid  facts.  We  know  that 
our  hooks  can  do  more  work — we  may 
question  whether  the  librarian  can  do 
more  work — ^but  we  will  not  question  the 
fact  that  there  is  more  work  that  ought  to 
be  done.  We  know  that  many  intelligent 
people  of  the  community,  many  of  our 
personal  friends,  make  no  use  of  the  libra- 
ry and  that  few,  very  few,  have  the  library 
habit  We  know,  in  short,  that  we  are 
very  far  from  reaching  all  daasee  of  the 
community.  We  know  that  we  are  even 
far  from  making  a  sale  to  many  who  must 
be  regarded  as  hopeful  prospects  for  libra- 
ry service.  If  we  look  facts  in  the  face 
we  muet  recognize  that  the  library  is  not 
holding  the  place  in  the  community  that 
it  ought  to  hold — and  unless  we  are  over- 
optimistic  we  will  not  count  upon  riding 
into  that  place  on  the  wave  of  war  activi- 
ties. 

In  one  particular,  at  least,  the  library 
is  not  to  blame  for  this  situati(m.  What- 
ever the  shortcomings  of  library  work  of 
yesterday,  no  one  can  doubt  the  willing- 
ness, the  intense  desire  of  the  public  li- 
brary of  today  to  be  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity. We  have  left  far  behind  the  time 
when  the  library  was  simply  a  mausoleum 
for  the  safe-keeping  of  books^-the  time 
when  the  book  was  chained  tight  to  the 
desk,  and  the  chain  was  made  short  to 
prevent  the  book  being  polluted  by  too 
great  a  circle  of  readers.  We  have  gone 
beyond  the  stage  in  which  mechanical 
technique  necessarily  consumed  the  most 
of  the  time  of  the  librarian.  Today  we 
are  unanimous  in  ^making  not  mere  pos- 
session, but  use,  the  test  of  library  efll- 
dency. 

We  have  made  another  step  toward  uni- 
versal library  service  by  adopting  more 


businesslike  methods.  Few  of  us  would 
now  feature  fur  coats  in  midsummer  or 
attempt  to  turn  the  ten-year-old  boy  from 
his  coveted  Jew's  harp  to  a  grand  plana 
We  may  wisely  go  farther  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  our  stock  to  our  patrons,  not  at  the 
sacrifice  of  our  ideals,  but  as  a  means  of 
reaching  them.  We  may  certainly  do  more 
to  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  ccnnmunity 
we  serve.  The  library  is  still  too  often 
the  place  for  post-mortems.  However, 
while  there  are  still  many  business  prin- 
ciples an4  practices  which  remain  to  be 
generally  adopted  by  the  library,  no  argu- 
ment is  now  necessary  to  prove  that  libra- 
ry work  is  a  practical  business  as  well  as 
a  theoretical  profession. 

In  order  to  limit  the  discussion  of  this 
question  to  the  three  points  I  have  In  mind 
we  diall  make  two  additional  assumptions. 
We  shall  assume  for  one  thing  that  the 
library  has  ample  funds  to  carry  its  ideals 
into  fulfillment.  Unfortunately  this  is  not 
always  true,  but  I  know  of  no  surer  way 
to  make  It  come  true  than  by  reaching 
more  of  the  community  more  effectively. 
It  is  true  that  more  funds  are  necessary 
to  do  a  bigger  Job,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  a  bigger  Job  in 
order  to  secure  more  funds.  We  shall  also 
assume  that  the  public  is  ready  for  more 
extensive  library  service.  This  I  believe 
to  be  unquestionably  true.  The  public  Is 
more  appreciative  of  paat  services,  more 
ready  to  ask  for  new  services,  more  recep- 
tive of  the  advances  of  the  library  than 
ever  before. 

If  then  we  are  eager  to  serve — if  we  have 
the  staff  and  the  resources  that  are  needed 
for  service — ^if  the  public  wishes  to  be 
served — why  is  the  library  not  reaching  all 
classes  of  the  community?  I  would  not 
presume  to  answer  this  question  definitely 
or  professicmally.  However,  my  viewpoint 
has  until  recently  been  that  of  the  outside 
public,  and  from  that  viewpoint  certain 
general  principles  seem  to  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  this  question.  It  is  these 
general  principles  which  I  wish  to  bring 
to  your  consideration. 

The  first  condition  I  believe  to  be  abso- 
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lately  essential  to  reaching  all  classes  of 
the  community  is  a  more  sympathetic, 
genuine  and  active  participation  by  the 
library  in  all  the  interests  and  activities 
of  the  community.  I  mean  by  this  not 
only  participation  as  a  professional  libra- 
rian in  activities  bearing  directly  or  close- 
ly on  library  work.  I  mean  also  partici- 
pation in  non-library  activities,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  an  organisation.  I 
mean  not  only  participation  in  book  cam- 
paigns but  in  bond  campaigns.  I  mean  in 
short  that  the  library  and  the  librarian 
must  be  part  of  the  community. 

We  have  held  closely  to  our  professional 
groove.     As   a   result,   our    work,   which 
touches  so  many  interests  of  active  life^ 
which  finds  indeed  its  chief  Justification 
in  its  service  of  those  interests— has  come 
to  be  regarded  by  many  people  as  a  call- 
ing for  the  recluse  and  the  hermit    The 
"niceness"  and  "retiredness"  of  our  work 
is  even  regarded  as  sufficient  reason  for 
placing  our  salaries  also  at  the  vanishing 
point     We   are   apparently    expected    to 
soften  the  pangs  of  hunger  by  devouring 
exclusively   the  product  of  the  pen — not 
of  the  pen  that   makes  Chicago  famous. 
We  are  the  objects  of  some  curloiu  mis- 
understandings.    Even   in   the   throes   of 
the  most  human  as  well  as  the  most  divine 
passion  we  are  represented  as  running  true 
to  type.    The  profession  is  not  often  hon- 
ored by  the  attention  of  the  artist,  but  re- 
cently a  librarian  was  depicted  in  what 
might  be  designated  as  a  library  balcony 
scene.    The  lover,  an  anaemic,  emaciated, 
bloodless  individual  is  pictured  bearing  an 
enormous  armful  of  bulky  volumes  to  his 
lady-love.    I  have  chanced  also  upon  sev- 
eral word  pictures  recently  and  they  all 
tell  the  same  story.    It  is  not  a  true  story, 
of  course  (I  trust  we  have  some  sense  of 
humor),  but  it  does  give  a  caricature  of 
the  popular   conception   of  the  librarian. 
What  is  the  basis  of  this  reputation  un- 
less it  be  the  impression  we  have  given 
that  we  are  interested  only  in  books  and 
books  alone! 

During  the  war  the  religious  organisa- 
tions went  outside  the  spiritual  field  to 


provide  bodily  comfort  and  cheer  for  the 
soldier.  Chocolate  and  doughnuts,  and 
even  cigarettes,  for  the  first  time  became 
parts  of  our  religious  creeds.  I  w<mder 
what  we  would  have  thought  if  our  War 
Service  Committee  had  proposed  that  we 
undertake  such  a  service.  We  would  have 
thought  that  they  were  candidates  for  even 
greater  secliuion  than  a  librarian's  sanc- 
tum. And  still  worse,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  public  would  have  agreed  with  us. 
Whether  or  not  chocolate  and  cigarettes 
and  doughnuts  go  as  well  with  a  good  book 
as  they  do  with  indifferent  salvation,  is 
beside  the  question.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  not  that  we  should  have  mixed 
doughnuts  and  books,  but  that  we  think 
of  ourselves  and  the  puMic  thinks  of  us 
as  Interested  exclusively  and  eternally  in 
books  and  immune  from  all  other  s]rm- 
pathies  and  activities.  In  other  words 
that  we  are  in  a  backwater  of  books,  and 
not  out  in  the  full  sweep  of  the  current 
of  active  life  in  the  community. 

Let  me  mention  Just  (me  additional  in- 
stance in  support  of  the  statement  that  we 
librarians  confine  our  interests  largely  to 
the  book  side  of  our  work.  Recently  I 
attended  a  conference  of  social  work— it 
was  more  than  that— it  was  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work.  It  represented 
the  ideals  and  the  activities  of  social  work 
of  to-day  in  the  United  States.  It  included 
practically  every  organization  interested 
in  community  welfare  work,  giving  the 
term  welfare  its  most  liberal  interpreta- 
tion. Its  program  discussed  topics  bear- 
ing closely  and  sometimes  directly  upon 
our  own  iseld  of  work.  The  purpose,  the 
personnel,  the  program  of  the  conference 
were  all  kin  to  us.  Tet  the  library  and 
library  work  were  not  mentioned  and  the 
librarian  was  noticeably  absent. 

Now,  of  course,  we  must  know  books — 
that  is  our  business  or  at  least  is  a  part 
of  our  business — but  books  and  bookish 
things  should  not  be  the  excluHve  intereit 
of  the  librarian.  There  is  a  human  side 
of  our  work— and  if  we  are  to  reach  all 
classes  of  the  community,  that  human  side 
must  be  emphasized.    We  must  know  what 
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onr  people  are  interested  in,  what  they  are 
thinking  about,  what  they  are  doing,  in 
order  to  make  the  library  of  real  serrioe  to 
them;  and  we  cannot  know  what  they  are 
thinking  and  doing  without  being  actire 
in  the  general  community  life.  We  can- 
not trust  long  range  observations  from  a 
library  pinnacle  for  our  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  community  and  the  definite 
senrice  needed.  Nor  can  we  interpret  the 
thought  of  the  community  at  large  by  ob- 
servations made  upon  a  narrow  circle  of 
bookish  people.  Tou  recall  the  incident  of 
the  Scandinavian  woman  who  q»ent  her  six 
months  in  this  country  visiting  various 
Scandinavian  communities.  She  returned 
to  her  native  land  convinced  that  the 
United  States  was  virtually  a  Scandinavian 
colony.  PuWc  institutions  need  intimate 
contact  with  the  whole  community  if  they 
are  to  serve  the  whole  community.  The 
government  that  loses  dose  contact  with 
its  people  soon  ceases  to  serve  them.  The 
church  has  learned  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning the  seclusion  of  the  study  and  is 
bending  every  energy  to  come  close  to  the 
everyday  life  of  the  people.  Educaticm 
became  a  factor  of  wide  power  only  when 
it  popularised  its  exclusive  academic  theo- 
ries. So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  effective- 
ness of  the  service  of  the  public  library 
depends  upon  its  establishing  close  rela^ 
tions  with  the  public  These  relations 
must  come  from  an  identity  of  interests 
and  ssrmpathies.  This  identity  of  inter- 
ests and  sympathies  must  be  expressed  by 
active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community. 

We  need  the  backing  of  the  community 
if  we  are  to  reach  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  we  can  only  secure  that  back- 
ing by  doing  our  share  of  the  general  com- 
munity work.  The  library  must  support 
the  community  if  the  community  is  to 
support  the  library.  Do  you  recall  the 
feeling  of  dismay  that  came  over  you  when 
you  were  asked  to  undertake  the  first  mod- 
est money  campaign  for  books  for  sol- 
diers? Do  you  recall  also  the  feeling  of 
relief  that  you  experienced  when  our  or- 
ganisation was  classed  in  the  last  cam- 


paign with  the  other  welfare  organiza- 
tions? What  was  the  cause  of  that  dis- 
may? What  was  the  basis  for  that  relief? 
Were  we  not  dismayed  because  we  feared 
that  we  had  not  formed  that  personal  con- 
tact with  the  community  as  a  whole  which 
would  enable  us  to  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  public  and  to  form  an  organization 
of  active  workers  which  would  be  effect- 
ive in  presenting  that  appeal?  Were  we 
not  relieved  in  the  last  campaign  because 
we  felt  that  these  other  organizations  had 
formed  this  contact  and  could  make  this 
appeal?  I  know  that  we  argued  with  our- 
selves that  the  other  organizations  from 
their  very  nature  took  hold  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  hearts  of  the  people — ^but  are 
there  not  similar  opportunities  open  to  the 
library?  We  had  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
regarded  as  an  institution  shut  in  by  the 
two  covers  of  a  book.  We  had  neglected 
to  emphasize  the  human  side  of  our  work, 
and  it  \A  from  that  side  of  our  work  that 
our  appeal  must  be  made  to  a  large  part 
of  the  community.  We  must  serve  as 
privates  in  the  ranks  of  other  activities  if 
we  hope  to  muster  followers  in  the  libra- 
ry's cause.  The  appeal  of  the  community 
must  reach  the  library,  if  the  appeal  of  the 
library  is  to  sound  not  faintly  in  the  ear  of 
the  community. 

I  hope  no  one  will  misunderstand  me.  I 
am  not  arguing  that  we  should  lower  our 
standards.  I  am  not  arguing  that  we 
should  turn  our  backs  upon  the  books.  I 
am  not  even  arguing  for  the  adoption  of 
side  show  methods  in  library  work.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  books  and  related  literary 
material  we  have  our  natural  approach  to 
the  community  and  that  through  them  we 
may  most  effectively  serve  theuL  I  am 
arguing,  however,  for  the  broadening  of 
our  interests  to  include  the  other  inter- 
ests of  the  community.  I  am  arguing  that 
the  library  as  an  institution  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  as  individuals  should  be- 
come active  participants  in  the  general 
affairs  of  the  community.  I  do  believe 
that  the  library  should  become  a  true  com- 
munity center.  The  library  is  primarily  a 
localized   institution  and   if  it   is   to  be 
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alive  and  growins  it  moat  aink  ita  roota 
deep  in  tlie  oommonity. 

Aa  a  aecond  esaential  for  reaching  all 
dasaea  of  tlie  oommonity  we  mnat  have 
aomething  to  give  that  ia  of  yalne  to  all 
claasea  of  the  commnnity.  There  can  of 
course  be  no  question  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  what  we  have  to  ofTer.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  experiences,  the  beliefs,  the  ac- 
cumulated wisdom,  the  hopes  and  fancies, 
the  achieyementa  of  mankind  of  yesterday 
and  of  today  surely  have  something  of 
worth  in  themselves.  But  even  articlea  of 
great  intrinsic  value  are  not  always  valu- 
able to  every  individual  under  every  con- 
dition; under  certain  conditiona  they  may 
be  negatively  worthless  or  even  positively 
injurioiis.  The  Question  therefore  is  not 
the  intrinsic  value  of  our  material  but  ita 
value  to  the  man  whom  we  are  trying  to 
reach. 

Thia  means  that  we  must  take  the 
broadeat  poasible  view  of  our  work.  We 
cannot  aatisfy  the  varied  interests  of  a 
community  by  offering  a  standard  quantity 
of  standard  material  of  etandard  quality. 
We  must  ''make  the  puniahment  lit  the 
crime."  The  public  has  come  to  have  a 
nice  discrimination  even  in  breakfast 
foods.  Nor  can  we  always  serve  articles 
in  their  original  packages.  We  muat  be 
ready  with  our  teaspoonful  of  broth  aa 
well  aa  our  pound  of  beef.  Sometimea 
our  preacriptlons  must  even  be  of  the 
predigested  variety.  Are  we  alwajra  ready 
to  do  thia — or  if  we  are  ready  to  respond 
to  an  insistent  demand  for  this  simple 
service  do  we  cultivate  thia  humble  field 
as  diligently  as  the  more  attractive  pro- 
feasional  fields?  Do  we  recognise  that  the 
teaapoonful  of  gruel  may  be  more  neces- 
sary than  the  pound  of  steak?  Are  we 
really  anxious  to  make  the  library  popular? 

Certainly  our  conception  of  our  work 
must  be  broad  enough  to  enable  the  li- 
brary to  fill  its  proper  place  in  democracy. 
That  is  not  only  advisable  aa  a  meana  of 
reaching  all  classes  of  the  community— it 
ia  also  a  plain  duty.  We  are  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  order  of  things.  The  peo- 
ple are  in  the  saddle  and  they  are  leaving 


the  beaten  traila.  New  relations  must  be 
established  between  capital  and  labor,  be- 
tween employer  and  employed,  between 
government  and  the  governed.  Confiict- 
ing  opiniona  and  clashing  interests  must 
be  reconciled  if  order  is  to  come  from  the 
present  unrest  Many  students  of  govern- 
ment believe  that  a  clearing  house  of  ideaa 
and  opinions  must  be  established  if  or- 
derly democracy  is  to  survive.  In  this 
great  work  of  informing  and  educating  the 
community,  in  this  readjustment  of  old 
ideas  to  meet  new  conditions,  in  helping 
the  individual  to  find  his  place  in  the  new 
order,  the  library  should  play  some  part 
Granted  that  thia  seems  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram to  undertake  under  present  condi- 
tions, it  still  remaina  true  that  the  library 
baa  many  qualificationa  for  the  rOle.  It  is 
a  public  institution  free  from  religious 
prejudices  and  claaa  interesta.  It  haa  the 
material  reaourcee  and  the  trained  work- 
ers. It  is  a  welfare  organisation  that  be- 
longs to  the  whole  community.  I  am  ab- 
aolutely  convinced  that  in  this  service  we 
have  a  great  opportunity — an  opportunity 
to  make  the  library  a  truly  vital  force  in 
the  community,  to  make  it  in  fact  the  peo- 
ple'a  university.  Have  we  the  viaion  and 
the  courage  and  the  initiative  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  thia  opportunity? 

A  few  weeka  ago  without  warning  I 
asked  fifteen  of  my  staff  holding  executive 
positiona,  most  of  whom  had  long  expe- 
rience, to  state  in  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  words  their  conception  of  the  function 
of  the  public  library.  They  were  allowed 
less  than  five  minutes  for  what  they  laugh- 
ingly called  "the  examination."  These 
definitions  all  breathed  the  spirit  of  serv- 
ice, but  in  breadth  and  in  depth  they  varied 
greatly.  One  of  them  so  aptly  expreases 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  that  I  shall 
quote  it  It  read,  "The  function  of  the 
public  library  is  to  supplement  every  in- 
terest of  the  community  with  literary  ma- 
terials  and  related  literary  materials  and 
to  provide  means  and  methods  of  contact" 
That  \B  the  broad  conception  we  muat  take 
of  our  work  if  we  are  to  reach  all  classes 
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of  the  community.    That  coneeption  makes 
library  work  a  real  Job. 

There  is  a  third  essential  for  reaching 
all  classes  of  the  community.  We  must 
not  only  know  and  be  a  part  of  all  the  in- 
terests  of  the  community,  we  must  not 
only  have  something  to  give  of  value  to 
all  classes  of  the  community,  we  must  also 
let  all  classes  of  the  community  know  that 
we  have  something  to  give  them.  We  all 
recognize  the  importance  of  this  principle 
in  the  abstract  but,  speaking  for  one 
library  at  least,  we  do  not  carry  it  into 
very  efTective  execution.  If  you  have  any 
doubts  as  to  the  ignorance  of  the  public 
upon  the  service  ofTered  by  the  library, 
ask  the  man  in  the  street  what  he  thinks 
is  the  function  of  the  public  library.  Tou 
will  find  a  tremendous  gap  between  your 
conception  as  a  librarian. and  his  concep- 
tion as  one  of  your  prospects.  And  that 
is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  library 
is  not  giving  its  full  service  to  the  com- 
munity. We  sit  in  our  strongholds  behind 
a  barricade  of  books,  waiting  patiently— 
too  patiently — for  a  call  upon  our  serv- 
ices, when  I  venture  to  say  not  fifty  per 
cent  of  our  people  know  that  we  have  any- 
thing to  offer  them  beyond  the  loan  of  a 
book  they  do  not  particularly  crave. 

Is  our  duty  done  when  we  meet  the  de- 
mand that  is  thrust  upon  us?  Are  we  to 
sit  with  folded  hands  and  wait  for  more 
demands?  That  is  not  the  American  way. 
The  American  doughboy  did  not  sit  in  his 
trench  and  wait  for  the  attack,  reasonably 
safe  but  perfectly  harmless.  He  sought 
the  Hun.  He  went  over  the  top  and  left 
the  safety  of  his  trenches  behind  him. 
Isn't  it  time  for  the  American  public  li- 
brary to  go  over  the  top  of  the  books  and 
put  the  no-library  land  of  today  behind 
the  trenches  of  tomorrow?  Let  us  make 
some  new  library  territory.  Let  us  let 
the  public  see  at  short  range  what  we  have 
for  them. 

We  need  aggressiveness.  We  need  no 
longer  tell  the  man  in  the  street  there  U  a 
public  library  but  we  do  need  to  tell  him 
Just  what  that  public  library  can  do  for 


Mm.  And  that  message  should  not  be 
held  tUl  he  caUs  for  it  at  the  Ubrary.  It 
should  go  to  him  at  his  home,  at  his  club, 
at  his  place  of  business.  It  should  be  a 
personal  message  brought  in  person  when- 
ever possible;  it  should  be  a  definite  mes- 
sage of  help,  not  a  general  exhortation  to 
use  the  public  library;  it  should  be  put  in 
plain  English,  not  couched  in  library  Jar- 
gon. Still  more  important,  the  message 
should  come  not  from  the  director  or 
heads  of  departments  alone,  but  from 
every  member  of  the  stafT.  And  our  staffs 
must  be  organised  as  carefully  to  accom- 
plish results  in  this  direction  as  in  other 
departments  of  library  work.  We  must 
make  it  our  business. 

Greater  activity  by  the  library  in  the 
community  and  community  affairs,  some- 
thing to  give  of  value  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  aggressiveness  in  getting  to 
the  community  a  definite  message  of  spe- 
cific service — these  seem  to  me  three 
essential  conditions  for  reaching  all 
classes  of  the  community.  They  are  gen- 
eral principles,  of  course,  and  not  a  spe- 
cific formula.  You  have  heard  of  them  all 
many  times  before,  but  that  does  not  de- 
tract from  their  importance.  At  any  rate 
they  are  three  prominent  articles  in  my 
creed  as  a  pseudo-librarian.  How  shall 
they  be  accomplished?  I  am  sure  of  two 
facts.  They  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
one  grand  push  or  the  sounding  of  a 
trumpet  We  may  walk  round  about  the 
walls  of  Jericho  seven  times — Indeed  lit 
some  cases  we  probably  have  already  done 
so — ^and  It  won't  do  any  harm  to  blow  the 
trumpet;  but  I'm  afraid  the  walls  will  still 
have  to  be  scaled.  I  am  equally  coo^ 
vlnced,  however,  that  there  is  not  one  per- 
son present  who  does  not  know  of  prom- 
ising points  of  attack  on  the  Jericho  that 
stands  In  the  way  of  his  library.  On  the 
contrary  the  very  multitude  of  opportuni- 
ties is  Itself  confusing.  We  hardly  know 
where  to  strike  first.  Then  too  we  have 
friends  within  the  walls. 

If  you  ask  me  what  we  have  done  In 
Pittsburgh,  I  shall  have  to  answer,  praetl- 
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cally  nothing — ^we  have  bat  scratched  the 
Bortece,  but  we  have  made  a  beginning; 
and  while  it  is  still  only  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  eridence  of  things 
not  seen,  I  have  such  a  firm  belief  in  the 


future  of  library  work,  I  have  such  oonil- 
dence  in  the  ability  of  the  workers,  that  I 
know  In  time  the  things  hoped  for  will  be 
accomplished  and  the  things  not  seen  will 
be  tangible  realities. 


THE   LIBRARY'S   TASK   IN  RECONSTRUCTION 
By  PAtJL  M.  Paikk,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Syracuse,  N.  7. 


What  is  meant  by  the  subject  of  this 
morning's  meeting  is,  I  take  it,  that  we 
who  are  here  feel  a  new  call  to  service. 
That  word  is  our  creed.  Service  is  the 
whole  duty  of  all  of  us  heralds  and  bill- 
posters of  literature. 

For  us,  as  for  others,  many  things  have 
changed.  But  the  ideal  of  service  has 
not  changed.  The  material  with  which 
we  work  has  not  changed;  nor  has  the 
need  of  our  work  diminished.  What  our 
whole  duty  was  before  the  war  is  our 
whole  duty  now.  Has  the  glow  of  the 
great  conflagration  of  the  past  four  years 
thrown  a  new  light  upon  it?  Has  it  kin- 
dled anew  the  inspiration  to  service?  Has 
the  war  brought  any  fresh  conception  of 
how  our  service  to  mankind  may  be  bet- 
tered and  built  up?  These  are  the  ques- 
tions I  shall  try  to  answer.  My  twenty 
minutes  deals  with  the  worker  and  his 
field,  not  with  his  tools. 

I  answer  these  questions  in  two  state- 
ments. The  first  is  that  as  agents  of  free 
reading  we  need  to  go  back  to  rock  bot- 
tom, and  consider  anew  some  old  ideas 
about  what  books  can  do.  The  second  is 
that  we  need  to  broaden  the  field,  recruit  a 
new  army  of  readers,  engage  in  a  big  plan 
of  home  mission  work  on  behalf  of  books. 

Nine  years  ago  the  Amherst  class  of 
18S5  met  for  its  twenty-fifth  reunion.  It 
did  not  confine  itself  to  the  usual  activ- 
ities of  quarter  century  reunions — con- 
gratulating those  who  have  succeeded; 
toasts  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
died;  speculating  idly  on  the  fate  of  those 
who  have  failed;  passing  the  hat,  perhaps, 
for  some  new  memorial  of  the  class;  en- 


gaging as  youthfully  as  possible  in  the  be- 
wildering new  college  yells  and  the 
alumni  parade.  The  class  of  '8&  asked  it- 
self what  Amherst  had  become,  what  fu- 
ture it  had,  a  small  college  among  so 
many  great  and  booming  universities, 
what  its  loyal  and  intelligent  alumni  ought 
to  do  about  it 

What  the  address  of  the  class  of  '86  to 
the  trustees  of  Amherst  college  was,  and 
the  efTect  it  had  upon  the  fortunes  of 
Amherst,  are  matters  of  history.  I  am  not 
concerned  with  that,  but  I  am  concerned 
with  certain  passages  in  the  address,  for 
example: 


•• 


'Amherst  has  never  taught  that  every 
man  stands  for  himself  alone,  nor  that  the 
value  of  education  is  in  its  purchasable 
gratifications. 

"Technical  education,  which,  so  far  as 
government  is  concerned,  for  the  most  part 
teaches  devices  but  not  principles,  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  not 
wise  to  look  back,  and  that  in  any  difll- 
culty  we  should  consider,  not  how  we  got 
there,  but  how  we  can  get  out.  'As  if,'  said 
Edmund  Burke,  'we  should  consult  our  in- 
vention and  reject  our  experience.'  In- 
vention is  the  parent  of  Utopias,  radical- 
ism of  all  kinds.  Experience  is  the  parent 
of  improvement,  progress,  conservatism." 

And  quoting  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  as  he 

was  then  called: 

"Liberal  training  was  meant  to  prepare 
them  for  the  whole  of  life  rather  than 
some  particular  part  of  it" 

These  words  represent  one  side  of  a 
great  educational  dispute,  the  dispute  be- 
tween vocations  and  humanities.  We  li- 
brarians have  no  part  in  that  quarrel  We 
are  not  trying  to  exclude  any  class  of 
readers,  nor  to  deny  to  anybody  any  kind 
of  useful  reading.    Our  courses  are   aU 
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electlyes.  But  it  is  important  ^that  ve 
should  know  what  we  are  doing,  that  we 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  material 
we  have,  that  we  should  know  the  value 
of  the  magic  key  which  we  hold  in  our 
hands  to  unlock  to  mankind  the  most 
precious  goods  that  mankind  possesses. 
And  so  in  this  hour  when  the  pressure 
upon  us  to  provide  books  which  teach  how 
to  make  a  living  is  at  its  height,  I  am 
urging  upon  you  to  remember  that  it  is 
vastly  more  important  that  a  man  or 
woman  should  know  how  to  live. 

The  sons  of  Martha  did  not  really  need 
Kipling's  noble  defence.  Everybody  knows 
what  the  service  is  that  is  rendered  by 
those  who  take  care  that  the  gear  engages 
and  that  the  switches  lock,  and  that  the 
wheels  run  truly.  The  master  of  technical 
processes  is  still,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority, the  master  of  the  world. 

"They  do  not  preach  that  their  God  will 

rouse  them  a  little  before  the  nuts 

work  loose; 
They  do  not  teach  that  His  pity  allows 

them  to  leave  their  work  whenever 

they  choose.  ^\ 

As  in  the  thronged  and  the  lightened  ways, 

so  in  the  dark  and  the  desert  they 

stand. 
Wary   and  watchful  all  their  days,   that 

their  brethren's  days  may  be  long  in 

the  land." 

A  corking  ideal,  as  Roosevelt  might  have 
put  it,  of  the  technical  man  standing 
stoutly  at  his  post  of  duty.  I  wish  all  the 
technical  men,  masters  and  employees, 
were  living  up  to  this  handsome  picture. 
But  whether  the  person  be  a  son  of 
Martha  or  of  Mary,  it  seems  to  me  vitally 
important  that  he  should  be  a  person  and 
a  citizen  first,  and  a  technician  after- 
wards; that  he  should  know  mankind  as 
well  as  knowing  a  trade;  that  he  should 
be  somebody,  as  well  as  do  something.  Let 
H.  Q.  Wells'  hero  in  the  striking  story 
"The  Undying  Fire"  tell  you  what  I  mean: 


geography  so  that  the  world  is  their  pos- 
session; I  have  had  the  languages  taajsht 
60  as  to  make  the  past  live  acjedn  in  their 
minds  and  to  be  windows  upon  the  souls 
of  alive  peoples. 

.  .  .  "You  made  us  think  and  feel  that 
the  past  of  the  world  was  our  own  history; 
you  made  us  feel  that  we  were  in  one 
living  story  with  the  reindeer  men  and  the 
Egyptian  priests,  with  the  soldiers  of 
Caesar  and  the  alchemists  of  Spain;  you 
made  discovery  and  civilization  our  adven- 
ture  and   the  whole  future  our   inherit- 
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'I  have  been  giving  sight  to  the  blind. 
I  have  given  understanding  to  some  thous- 
ands of  boys.  My  boys  have  learnt  the 
history  of  mankind  so  that  it  has  become 
their  own  adventure;    They  have   learnt 


ance. 

So  that  is  the  side  of  the  librarian's 
service  in  this  present  crisis  that  I  say 
needs  emphasis  today.  The  liberation  of 
the  spirit  of  man  is  after  all  the  main  task 
of  education,  rather  than  the  liberation  of 
the  forces  of  nature. 

Men  need  as  never  before  the  light  of 
history,  that  they  may  see  through  what 
agonies  liberty  has  been  achieved  in  all 
the  ages  down  to  the  present — ^for  that  is 
what  history  is.  They  need  books  of  fancy 
and  of  imagination,  that  they  may  feel, 
if  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  that  immortal 
thrill  that  Keats'  explorer  felt  when  he 
stared  at  the  Pacific.  They  need  poetry, 
for,  as  someone  has  recently  said,  "The 
poet  lives  as  on  a  mountain  noting 
the  essential  movement  of  human  life 
beneath  his  life  and  drafting  for  us 
its  cost,  its  dangers  and  its  end." 
They  need  books  that  show  how  much 
greater  the  soul  is  than  any  mate- 
rial thing  can  be,  and  how  faith  can  move 
mountains.  They  need,  for  immediate  use^ 
more  perhaps  than  they  need  anything  but 
the  barest  necessaries  of  life,  books  that 
can  teach  them  what  the  duty  of  the  neigh- 
bor is  between  nations,  what  it  is  between 
the  one  who  makes  the  profit  and  the 
one  who  gets  the  wages,  what  it  is  be- 
tween society  and  the  child,  society  and 
the  weak,  society  and  the  sinner,  society 
and  the  man  who  lies  on  the  ground  beside 
the  road  to  Jericho.  I  mean  that  if  we  are 
to  escape  a  new  kind  of  domination  which 
now  threatens  the  w<Nrld,  we  must  know 
more  than  either  the  radicals  on  the  one 
side  or  the  reactionaries  on  the  other  do 
of  real  democracy  and  social  Justice.    Or, 
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BE  mj  friend  Frank  Parker  Stockbridge 
pais  it,  ''It  is  of  a  good  deal  more  c<mfle- 
QYience  for  the  average  man  to  learn  the 
difference  between  democracy  and  an- 
archy, between  bolsheyism  and  socialism, 
than  to  teacb  him  the  difference  between 
a  belasring  pin  and  a  marline  spike." 

And,  then,  secondly,  we  need  to  broaden 
the  field  of  readers.  We  need  to  make 
conyerts  to  the  book  habit  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  have  a  mission,  to  believe  in  some- 
thing strongly  enough  to  long  to  make  oth- 
ers believe  in  it  For  my  part  I  am  sorry 
for  the  man  who  says,  "When  I  go  ont  of 
my  ofDce  door  I  forget  my  business."  The 
worker  is  to  be  envied  whose  business  is 
big  enough,  broad  enough,  varied  enough, 
so  that  he  never  wants  to  forget  it 

Well,  our  business  has  these  qualitiee;  it 
consists  in  advertising  and  retailing  im- 
mortal truth  itself.  To  how  many  of  us 
in  this  business  has  it  occurred  that  we 
owe  a  duty  to  our  calling  that  reaches  be- 
yond business  hours,  a  duty  to  those  who 
do  not  know  what  good  reading  is,  and 
have  yet  to  be  convinced  tliat  there  is  any 
such  thing?  That  duty  is  to  make  him  a 
convert,  to  open  the  golden  door  to  him. 
Supposing  that  each  of  us  in  this  room 
were  sufficiently  proud  of  our  occupation 
in  life,  sufficiently  in  love  with  the  glori- 
ous task  that  has  been  entrusted  to  us  to 
be  willing  to  promise  to  make  one  such 
convert  before  the  end  of  summer.  Could 
we  engage  in  a  more  worthy  propaganda? 
Coul4  we  estimate  the  possible  value  of  the 
service  we  might  render? 

Someone  may  say  that  everybody  knows 
that  good  reading  is  a  good  thing,  and 
that  books  are  to  be  had  everywhere.  I 
know  an  editor  who  never  reads  a  book. 
I  know  a  college  library  that  gets  no 
patronage  to  speak  of  from  the  faculty. 
I  know,  and  you  know  in  your  own  ac- 
quaintance, good  men  and  women  who  are 
blinded  by  superstition  and  materialism, 
living  in  daily  fear,  laying  up  treasure 
where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt  dating 
back  in  their  conception  of  the  social 
gospel  to  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
untouched  by  any  exalted  ideals.    Beyond 


this  class  you  and  I  know  that  there  are 
millions  of  people  in  the  United  States 
who  might  be  eagerly  drinking  at  the  foun- 
tain of  good  reading,  but  who,  by  the  acci- 
dent of  race  or  position  in  life,  have  never 
felt  the  impetus  or  found  their  way  to  the 
fountain.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  denying 
this  blessing  to  these  people  because  they 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  learn  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

It  is  to  such  as  these  that  we  owe  the 
missionary  duty,  not  alone  to  those  who 
are  registered  as  borrowers  or  who  have 
credit  accounts  at  the  book  stores. 

To  sum  up,  then,  I  say  that  the  duty 
of  the  agent  of  free  reading  in  this  great 
crisis  is  to  keep  in  mind  the  priceless 
treasures  of  the  past  that  are  entrusted 
to  us  and  to  remember  that  how  to  live 
is  greater  than  how  to  make  a  living.  And 
second,  that  we  owe  a  duty  to  the  great 
class  of  persons  who  are  never  found  in 
libraries,  as  well  as  a  duty  to  those  who 
are  already  enlisted  on  our  side.  The  duty 
of  library  service,  then,  is  a  missionary  duty 
— ^to  reach  with  good  books  the  great  masses 
of  Americans  who  are  not  now  reached 
by  the  precious  and  inspiring  message  that 
is  contained  in  books  and  nowhere  else; 
and  in  this  effort  we  can  call  to  the  colors 
not  librarians  alone  but  educators,  book- 
sellers, publishers,  and  all  who  share  in 
this  ideal. 

Finally  I  invite  my  fellow  workers  in 
public  libraries  everywhere  to  remember 
what  John  Milton  asked  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament to  consider,  the  kind  of  people  we 
are  serving.  I  am  urging,  as  that  saint 
and  prophet  of  good  reading  urged,  a  fear- 
less trust  in  the  inherent  sense  and  judg- 
ment of  enlight^ied  mankind.  I  am 
speaking  for  Americans.  I  am  speaking 
for  those  who  inherit  the  spirit  and  tradi- 
tions of  that  race  which  *  invented  self- 
government  and  liberty.  English  speaking 
people  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  im- 
patient under  censorship.  It  is  useless  to 
try  to  keep  these  people  from  thinking  for 
themselves.  The  very  genius  of  self-gov- 
ernment lies  in  extracting  from  a  diversity 
of  opinions  upon  given  facts  a  final  Judg- 
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ment  and  coarse  of  action.  If  we  are  not 
safe  In  placing  before  our  patrons  both 
sides  of  great  questions,  social  and  politi- 
cal, if  we  are  afraid  to  let  them  know 
that  there  is  another  side  to  the  question 
of  prohibition,  if  we  dare  not  put  in  their 
hands  books  which  advocate  socialism  as 
a  widely  held  idea  of  the  road  to  free- 
dom, and  what  the  programs  of  labor  are; 


if  we  dare  not  let  them  see  what  even 
bolshevism  says  of  itself,  then  we  are  com- 
mitting the  sin  of  the  buried  talent  "I 
cannot,"  said  Milton,  ''prize  a  fugitive  and 
cloistered  virtue,  unexercised  and  un- 
breathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  seeks 
her  adversary,  but  slinks  out  of  the  race 
where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run 
for,  not  without  dust  and  heat' 
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SOME  PRESENT-DAY  ASPECTS  OF  LIBRARY  TRAINING 
'"T  By  Chablbs  C.  Wiluamson,  Chief,  Economics  Division,  New  York  Public  lAhrary 


The  president  had  invited  me  to  discuss 
this  topic  and  I  had  promised  to  do  so 
before  I  had  any  idea  that  I  might  have 
some  responsibility  for  the  professional 
training  division  of  the  investigation  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Committee  of  Five.  I 
have  not  consulted  my  colleagues  on  that 
committee  in  regard  to  what  I  am  about 
to  say.  In  other  words,  the  proposal  made 
in  this  paper  is  a  personal  and  not  in  any 
sense  a  committee  affair  at  the  present 
time.  I  feel  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to 
make  this  statement  lest  I  may  seem  in 
what  I  shall  say  to  have  committed  my- 
self, and  to  some  extent  the  committee 
itself,  to  definite  conclusions  in  advance 
of  the  investigation.  I  shall  state  my  pres- 
ent personal  views  as  clearly  and  as  pos- 
itively as  I  can,  but  not  dogmatically,  I 
hope,  and  only  in  general  outline.  If  the 
plan  I  am  about  to  propose  were  actually 
to  be  adopted,  extended  investigation 
would  be  necessary  before  details  could  be 
worked  out  But  even  the  main  features 
of  the  plan  itself  I  would  gladly  abandon 
in  favor  of  anything  else  that  seems  to  the 
profession  as  a  whole  more  likely  to  ac- 
complish the  object  desired. 

In  order  to  bring  this  paper  within  the 
prescribed  twenty  minutes,  if  possible,  I 
propose  to  narrow  my  subject  from  the 
plural  to  the  singular  and  present  only  one 
aspect  of  the  training  problem,  but  one 
which  seems  to  me  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance. Omitting  further  preface  and 
foreword  and  coming  to  the  point  at  onoe, 


I  wish  to  propose  for  serious  thought  and 
discussion,  to  be  followed  by  some  kind 
of  action,  in  the  not  distant  future,  I  hope, 
the  organization  of  all  training  activities 
and  facilities  into  one  system  under  the 
general  direction  of  an  A.  U  A.  Training 
Board,  with  a  permanent  staff  and  a  com- 
petent expert  as  its  executive,  and  empow- 
ered to  work  out  and  adopt  a  scheme  of 
standards  of  fitness  for  all  grades  of  li- 
brary service  and  to  grant  appropriate  cer- 
tificates to  properly  qualified  persons. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  into  think- 
ing that  we  already  have  a  system  of  train- 
ing for  library  work.  He  must  be  a  hope- 
less optimist  indeed  who  can  see  in  the 
present  training  situation  anything  more 
than  a  variety  of  valuable  parts  scattered 
around  waiting  for  vital  machinery  not 
yet  constructed  or  even  planned.  We 
cherish  the  delusion  that  library  work  is 
a  profession.  At  best  it  is  only  semi-pro- 
fessional. What  real  profession  is  re- 
cruited largely  from  wholly  untrained  per- 
sons? Let  us  face  the  facts.  Every  real 
profession  is  based  on  technical  training 
and  recognized  standards  of  fitness.  That 
condition  is  in  sight  for  library  work,  but 
it  is  not  here.  A  system  of  training  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  situation,  a  recognized 
standard  of  fitness  for  different  grades  of 
professional  work  and  a  system  of  certifi- 
cates by  which  to  label  those  found  to  be 
fit  will  put  library  work  on  a  professional 
basis  in  the  near  future.  I  do  not  believe 
anything  else  will  do  so  in  fifty  years. 
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We  need  not  stop  to  engage  in  acar 
demic  dlBcnssion  of  the  significance  of 
professionalism  nor  need  we  rehearse  the 
story  of  the  sporadic  and  futile  efforts  to 
aronse  some  genuine  interest  in  certifica- 
tion. I  frankly  confess  that  I  have  no  new 
ideas  to  present  The  proceedings  of  this 
Association  and  the  professional  Journals 
are  strevm  with  papers  and  committee  re- 
ports setting  forth  with  penetrating  analy- 
sis and  irrefutable  logic  the  importance  of 
certification.  But  plans  for  bringing  it 
about  are  conspicuously  absent  We  be- 
lieve certification  would  be  a  good  thing? 
Well,  then,  let's  have  it  Shall  this  Asso- 
ciation, which  probably  enrolls  in  its  mem- 
bership every  person  in  the  country  seri- 
ously interested  in  elevating  the  stand- 
ards of  library  service,  sit  back  and  expect 
others  to  plan  a  system  of  training  and 
certification?  Nothing  ever  happens  that 
way.  Progress  in  library  service,  as  in 
everything,  has  always  been  and  will  al- 
ways be  the  direct  result  of  vision  and  pur- 
poseful planning  on  the  part  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work.  One  needs  only  refer 
for  proof  to  two  outstanding  events — the 
organization  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation and  the  establishment  of  the  first 
school  for  training  librarians.  Tes,  and  a 
third  must  be  added — the  A.  L.  A.  War 
Service,  splendidly  planned,  splendidly  ex- 
ecuted! The  Association  must  become 
much  more  than  a  debating  society  or  a 
social  club.  We  must  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility for  keeping  the  library  serv- 
ice of  this  country  fully  abreast  of  the 
times — literally,  indeed,  we  must  keep 
ahead  of  other  branches  of  the  public  serv- 
ice, for  more  and  more  every  interest  in 
the  community  looks  to  the  libraries  for 
guidance. 

To  avoid  being  found  guilty  myself  of 
the  fault  I  may  seem  to  ascribe  to  others, 
I  venture  to  suggest  the  following  definite 
plan  for  organizing  training,  formulating 
standards  and  certifying  library  workers. 
Let  this  Association  establish  forthwith  a 
training  board— an  A.  L.  A.  Training 
Board,  analogous  to  the  A.  L.  A.  Publish- 
ing Board.    Let  that  board  b^  made  up  of 


a  proper  number  of  representatives  of  li- 
brary schools,  training  class  interests, 
state  commissions,  etc.  Make  it  truly  rep- 
resentative. Then  let  it  employ  a  compe- 
tent executive  who  will  give  all  his  time 
to  its  work,  and  such  other  expert  assist- 
ance and  such  clerical  service  as  expe- 
rience shows  to  be  desirable  and  feasible. 

Before  sketching  the  functions  of  the 
Training  Board,  let  us  take  stock  of  the 
material  on  hand  to  be  organized  into  a 
system  with  the  Training  Board  at  its  cen- 
ter.   Note  that  I  do  not  say  "at  its  head." 

First:  We  have  more  than  a  dozen  full 
fiedged  library  schools  with  some  approach 
to  uniformity  of  minimum  standards — 
standards  which  all  are  agreed  should  be 
raised.  These  schools  are  organized  into 
an  association  which  serves  in  some  re- 
spects as  a  co(irdinator  but  seems  ineffec- 
tual to  produce  any  real  codperation.  Sec- 
ondly: We  have  an  indefinite  and  fiuc- 
tuating  number  of  training  classes — fol- 
lowing no  common  plan — some  striving  to 
become  accredited  library  schools  and 
others  falling  by  the  wayside.  Next  we 
have  summer  schools — some  good,  some 
better — and  many  more  needed.  We  have 
normal  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  giving  courses  in  library 
economy — courses  which  look  much  alike 
in  the  catalogs  and  circulars.  Who  dares 
to  say  that  one  is  better  than  another? 

A  multiplicity  of  training  sgencies  we 
have,  it  is  true,  but  no  system,  no  recog- 
nized standards  (if,  perhaps,  we  except  the 
accredited  schools).  The  inadequacy  of  it 
all  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  most  of  those 
who  enter  library  work  do  so  with  no  pre- 
tense of  special  training.  The  anarchy  of 
it  all  is  shown  by  a  statement  of  the  head 
of  a  normal  .school,  who  recently  boast- 
fully declared  that  when  he  gets  his  li- 
brary school  going  he  will  put  the  school 
(an  accredited  school)  in  a  neighboring 
state  "out  of  business."  A  university  li- 
brary course  consisting  of  a  few  general 
evening  lectures,  gets  into  the  Library  Aiv- 
nwa  on  a  par  with  the  accredited  schools. 
And  so  it  goes.  Who's  who?  And  what's 
what?    Do  we  wonder  that  "trained"  librar 
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rians  are  looked  upon  askance  in  some 
quarters?  Must  we  look  forward  to  thirty 
years  more  of  this  haphazard  cn^wth,  of 
daplicatlon  of  agencies  already  adequate, 
of  failing  to  provide  facilities  where  the 
need  is  greatest?    Heaven  forbid! 

Three  major  functions  would  develop 
upon  such  a  board  and  call  for  imme- 
diate and  continuous  attention:  (1)  The 
fomulation  of  a  standard  scheme  of  grad- 
ing library  positions  which  would  neces- 
sarily resemble  the  best  schemes  of  serv- 
ice now  in  use,  but  which  would  be  so  ex- 
tended as  to  cover  all  kinds  of  professional 
library  work,  and  possibly  include  also 
at  least  the  higher  grades  of  the  clerical 
service.  (2)  Its  second  task  would  be, 
first,  to  decide,  with  the  advice  and  coun- 
sel of  the  whole  profession,  what  should  be 
the  minimum  standard  of  qualification  in 
the  way  of  training  and  experience  for 
each  grade;  and  then  to  issue  certificates 
of  the  appropriate  grade  to  all  applicants 
who  qualify.  (3)  The  third  task  would 
relate  to  training  agencies.  Having  de- 
cided that  library  school  training  of  a  cer- 
tain character  constitutes  the  desirable 
minimum  for  one  or  more  of  the  higher 
grades  of  library  service,  the  board  could 
proceed,  as  the  Association  of  liibrary 
Schools  does  now,  to  examine  and  approve 
such  schools  as  meet  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard. Graduates  of  these  schools  who  have 
a  minimum  period  of  successful  experi- 
ence could  be  given  a  Training  Board  cer- 
tificate of  high  grade  without  further  ques- 
tion. Similarly,  successful  completion  of 
an  accredited  training  class  course,  com- 
bined with  a  minimum  period  of  experi- 
ence in  a  library  approved  for  practice 
work,  might  almost  automatically  entitle 
to  a  Training  Board  certificate  of  an  ap- 
propriate grade. 

Below  the  better  grade  of  training 
classes  found  at  present,  there  is  perhaps 
no  training  offered  that  in  a  single  con- 
secutive period  of  instruction  could  cover 
the  field  thoroughly  enough  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  even  the  lowest  grade 
certificate.  However,  much  of  the  work 
offered  in  summer  courses  and  many  of 


the  courses  in  library  economy  given  In 
schools  and  colleges,  are  in  themselves 
good  enough  to  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Training  Board  and  be  thereby  per- 
mitted to  count  toward  the  credits  neces- 
sary for  a  Training  Board  certificate. 
*  Upon  this  last  feature  of  the  proposed 
Training  Board's  function  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid.  Librarians  and  assistants 
in  small  libraries  cannot  afford  the  time 
and  expense  to  attend  library  schocds  or 
training  classes,  even  if  the  latter  were 
open  to  them.  They  can,  however,  take 
accredited  courses  in  summer  schools,  per- 
haps attending  different  schools,  until  they 
accumulate  enough  credits  and  experience 
to  entitle  them  to  at  least  an  elementary 
Training  Board  certificate.  And  it  is  right 
here  that  I  would  propose  to  use  the  corre- 
spondence method  of  instruction  which 
has  recently  been  discussed  with  fairly 
general  approval.  If  offered  under  proper 
auspices,  credits  toward  an  elementary 
certificate  could  be  given  for  correspond- 
ence courses. 

The  proper  auspices  for  such  corre- 
sp<mdence  courses  would  need  the  care- 
ful study  of  the  Training  Board.  It  seems 
fairly  obvious  that  correspondence  courses 
could  be  offered  by  library  schools  if 
proper  attention  were  paid  to  developing 
the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  if  fol- 
low-up work  and  practice  could  be  prop- 
erly lined  up  with  it  It  seems  equally  ob- 
vious that  all  the  schools  should  not  be 
expected  to  offer  a  full  line  of  correspond- 
ence courses.  In  any  case,  courses  offered 
should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Training  Board.  Tentatively,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  such  schools  as  are  willing  to  do 
so  be  asked  by  the  Board  to  offer  corre- 
spondence courses  in  certain  subjects 
in  which  they  are  perhaps  already 
specializing  and  in  which  they  are 
likely,  because  of  their  specially  skilled 
instructors,  to  be  most  successful  It  is 
possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  cor- 
respondence courses  should  be  given  by 
specially  trained  instructors  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  Training  Board  itselt 

On  the  whole,  however,  my  conception 
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of  the  Training  Board  is  that  its  function 
should  be  confined  to  examtning,  approv- 
ing and  certifying;  tliat  it  should  not  be 
primarily  an  instructional  agency.  Never- 
theless, it  should  be  constantly  pointing 
out  where  new  training  facilities  are 
needed,  where  additional  courses  should 
be  given.  Its  central  position  in  the  sys- 
tem and  its  representative  character 
should  make  it  easy  for  the  proposed 
Board  to  codrdinate,  extend  and  standard- 
ise agencies  of  all  kinds  offering  training 
for  library  work.  We  would  look  to  it 
largely  for  the  initiation  and  promotion  of 
plans  for  extension  training,  for  effecting 
a  closer  codperation  between  the  schools, 
and  for  discovering  and  developing  skilled 
instructors  in  library  subjects. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  weU  to  explain  that 
when  I  use  the  word  standardize  I  do  not 
.  mean  thereby  that  everything  touched  is 
to  be  forced  into  the  same  mold.  Far  from 
it  In  the  first  place,  there  would  be  no 
compulsion  at  all,  any  more  than  there  is 
pressure  now  for  a  library  school  to  meet 
the  minimum  standards  and  become  an 
accredited  schooL  All  would  be  free, 
moreover,  to  go  as  much  farther  as  they 
wish,  to  raise  standards  of  admission,  to 
lengthen  courses,  to  specialize,  etc;  but  if 
they  wish  their  work  to  receive  credit  to- 
ward A.  L.  A.  Training  Board  certifi- 
cates, they  must  meet  the  minimum 
standards  set  up.  And  so  with  all  other 
training  agencies.  A  graduate  of  an  ap- 
proved school  or  a  training  class  would  get 
whatever  certificate  or  diploma  the  school 
sees  fit  to  bestow  upon  him.  In  addition, 
if  he  desires  and  meets  all  conditions,  he 
could  have  the  appropriate  Training  Board 
certificate,  which  would  lead  after  a  period 
of  successful  experience  in  definite  kinds 
of  professional  work  to  higher  and  eventu- 
ally to  the  highest  certificate.  Graduates 
of  the  best  schools  would  continue  to  be 
sought  after  as  now.  The  possession  of  a 
certificate  would  not  be  a  badge  of  su- 
periority as  much  as  a  guarantee  against 
gross  incompetency.  The  same  is  true,  of 
course,  of  library  school  diplomas  and  de- 
grees even  now. 


Bear  in  mind,  then,  that  we  do  not  pro- 
pose an  autocratic  agency  arbitrarily  set- 
ting up  standards  and  attempting  to  force 
them  on  schools  and  public  authorities 
against  their  wilL  The  board  proposed 
would  be  a  representative  body  of  practi- 
cal librarians  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
translate  into  concrete  definitions  and 
standards  the  best  thought  and  experience 
in  all  matters  of  training  for  library  serv- 
ice, to  insure  a  reasonable  degree  of  com- 
petency in  the  product  of  various  kinds  of 
training  agencies,  to  protect  libraries 
everywhere  from  inadequately  trained  and 
incompetent  persons,  to  raise  standards  as 
rapidly  as  conditions  permit,  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  training  agencies  in 
sections  of  the  country  where  they  are 
needed  and  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
for  grades  of  service  unprovided  for  under 
the  present  planless  scheme  of  profes- 
sional training. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  everyone 
now  in  library  service  would  receive  cer- 
tificates, if  they  applied  for  them,  corre- 
sponding to  the  grade  of  work  in  which 
they  are  now  successfully  engaged,  with 
due  regard  to  general  fitness  and  training. 
This  would  take  a  little  time,  but  need 
not  be  a  serious  obstacle;  and  fear  on  the 
part  of  library  workers  that  they  person- 
ally might  not  be  rated  high  enough  fthould 
not  be  allowed  to  determine  their  attitude 
toward  certification.  Any  board  would 
adopt  a  liberal  policy  toward  all  now  in 
the  service.  Original  certificates  would 
probably  be  based  primarily  on  the  nature 
of  positions  now  held.  A  person  who  is 
doing  good  work  will  receive  recognition 
and  have  a  better  chance  to  improve  his 
position.  Only  those  who  fail  conspicu- 
ously to  measure  up  to  the  size  of  their 
present  post  need  fear  the  results  of  im- 
partial grading  and  certification. 

I  anticipate  that  some  will  say,  "Fine 
idea,  something  of  that  sort  must  be  done 
sometime,  but  let's  not  be  in  any  hurry." 
Certainly,  we  must  not  act  on  impulse;  we 
want  to  think  about  it,  think  hard  and  dis- 
cuss it;  and  then  if  the  balance  of  opinion 
is  in  favor  of  some  such  plan,  let  us  act 
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It's  folly  to  think  well  wait  until  no  one 
opposes  the  idea.  The  forward-looking 
members  of  the  profession,  those  who 
have  vision,  though  they  are  not  vision- 
aries, already  see  the  necessity  of  some 
such  step.  Certification  is  even  now  a  fact 
for  certain  classes  of  librarians  in  more 
than  one  state.  Ten  years  from  now,  if 
we  work  hard  enough,  a  little  progress 
will  have  been  made  here  and  there  in  the 
way  of  getting  certification  by  state  law, 
bat  most  of  us  will  not  live  to  see  a  satis- 
factory syston  on  the  statute  books  of  half 
the  states.  But  even  if  by  some  act  of 
magic  every  state  oouM  be  moved  to  adopt 
a  reasonable  system  of  certification 
shortly,  we  would  certainly  be  worse  ofP  in 
some  respects  than  now.  In  the  first  place, 
we  should  probably  have  forty-eight  differ- 
ent systems.  The  schools,  I  anticipate, 
would  have  to  offer  technical  courses  on 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  em- 
ployment of  librarians!  Tour  New  Jersey 
certificate  would  not  be  good  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  so  on,  unless  perchance  inter- 
state comity  becomes  vastly  more  fash- 
ionable than  H  has  ever  been  with  respect 
to  all  other  matters,  induding  the  practice 
of  other  professions.  The  freedom  with 
which  librarians  have  been  accustomed 
to  move  from  one  state  or  city  to  another 
is  a  precious  asset,  not  only  to  the  indl* 
vldual  but  to  the  progress  of  library  serv- 
ice as  welL  Bven  if  an  unwonted  degree 
of  interstate  reciprocity  in  the  recognition 
of  certificates  should  follow  our  assumed 
system  of  state  certification,)  inevitable 
variations  in  grades  would  tend  to  check 
our  present  freedom  of  movement 

For  still  other  reasons  even  the  most 
ideal  system  of  state  certification  would 
fall  to  meet  the  needa  fully.  State  certifica- 
tion could  apply  only  to  libraries  sup- 
ported by  public  funds.  An  A.  L.  A.  Train- 
ing Board  could  cover  the  entire  field  of  li- 
brary service,  if  it  were  found  desirable. 
It  could,  in  other  words,  certify  for  busi- 
ness libraries  and  libraries  of  many  special 
tsrpes  which  fall  principally  or  altogether 
outside  the  class  of  publicly  supported  in- 
stitutions. 


If  we  desire  a  simple  system  of  certifica- 
tion for  the  whole  country;  if  we  hope  for 
a  consistent,  uniform  system  of  certifica- 
tion under  the  control  of  the  profession, 
there  is  only  one  way  to  get  it.  There 
is  an  old  proverb  which  warns  that  if  you 
want  a  thing  done  right,  do  it  yourselt 
Let  me  commend  this  to  the  American 
Library  Association  in  the  matter  of  cer- 
tification. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  as  soon  as  a 
system  of  A.  L.  A.  certification  gets  under 
way  library  authorities  everywhere  will  be- 
gin to  accept  our  standards  and  provide 
by  law  that  an  A.  U  A.  certificate  of  a  cer- 
tain grade  shall  be  a  prerequisite  for  em- 
plojrment  in  a  given  post  Already  a  few 
states  require  certificates  of  high  sdiool 
librarians.  Would  it  not  be  relatively  easy 
to  persuade  all  progressive  states  to  re- 
quire high  school  librarians  to  have  the 
special  school  certificate  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Training  Board?  And  where  states  as  a 
whole  are  backward  would  not  individual 
progressive  schools  unconsciously  fall  in 
line  and  demand  certified  librarians? 
There  is  nothing  in  the  plan  to  prevent  any 
public  library,  state  library  commission  or 
education  department  from  requiring  more 
than  the  A.  L.  A.  Training  Board  certifi- 
cate. They  could,  if  they  saw  fit,  have 
their  own  system  of  certification  in  addi- 
tion. Perhaps  a  few  would  find  it  advisa- 
ble to  do  so,  but  I  feel  confident  the  great 
majority  would  prefer  to  fall  in  line  and 
rely  wholly  on  the  Training  Board  certifi- 
cates. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  help  being  enthusias- 
tic about  the  effect  of  country-wide  certifi- 
cation on  the  demand  for  technical  and 
professional  training.  It  will  give  the  in- 
dividual definite  professional  objectives  to- 
ward which  to  strive;  it  will  give  library 
authorities  much  needed  guidance  in 
selecting  and  appointing  employees;  it  will 
furnish  a  basis  for  gradation  of  salaries 
and  promotion  from  grade  to  grade;  it  will 
help  to  solve  the  problem  of  civil  service, 
because  many  states  and  cities  will  prefer 
to  accept  A.  U  A.  certificates  rather  than 
to  set  up  their  own  tests  of  fitness;  it  win 
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help  to  put  library  work  on  a  professional 
plane  In  the  eyes  of  the  public;  It  ¥rlll  be 
a  very  positive  aid  In  securing  better  sal- 
aries. 

The  proposed  board  will  be  able  to 
strengthen  and  extend  training  facilities, 
particularly  for  the  benefit  of  the  small 
public  libraries  now  so  much  In  need  of  a 
personnel  trained  for  that  special  and  most 
Important  work.  Many  Incidental  advan- 
tages will  occur  to  everyone.  A  very  Im- 
portant by-product  should  result  from  the 
necessity  the  board  would  probably  be 
under  ot  maintaining  a  list  of  libraries  of 
different  types  and  sizes  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  approved  for  practice  work.  The 
schools  have  Individually  done  something 
of  the  sort  more  or  less  Informally,  but 
the  board  would  probably  have  to  carry 
the  method  much  farther.  The  result 
would  naturally  be  a  general  effort  on  the 
part  of  libraries  to  raise  their  standards 
to  meet  the  conditions  required  by  the 
board. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  members  of  the 
Association  have  had  the  desirability  of 
certification  before  them  In  such  a  fashion 
that  they  could  express  an  opinion  on  It, 
but  I  cannot  believe  there  would  be  any 
serious  opposition  If  the  proposal  and  Its 
full  significance  for  the  profession  and  for 
library  service  were  clearly  understood. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  some  who  readily 
grant  the  desirability  of  a  central  body  to 
supervise  and  promote  training  agencies 
and  to  grade  and  certify  library  workers 
and  who  yet  prefer  to  see  It  done  by  the 
Government  If  established  on  a  national 
scale,  as  every  Important  consideration  de- 
mands, the  natural  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  undertake  It  would  be  the 
Library  of  Congress,  but  we  doubt  whether 
the  national  library  would  be  willing  to 
assume  this  function  and  we  doubt  still 
more  whether  libraries  and  educational  In- 
stitutions would  cooperate  as  fully  with 
any  governmental  agency  having  no  au- 
thority to  command,  as  with  a  board  op- 
erating under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Library    Association,    democratically 


selected  and  In  close  touch  with  profes- 
sional needs  and  opinions. 

Other  professional  organizations  have 
taken  a  leading  part  In  standardization 
and  extension  of  training.  Such  activity 
Is  not  only  a  public  service,  but  is  good 
business  as  well.  The  American  Bankers' 
Association,  for  example,  fosters  a  system 
of  education  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
banking,  maintaining  standards  of  training 
by  means  of  official  examinations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates.  This  work  is  in 
charge  of  an  educational  director,  under 
the  general  management  of  a  board  of  re- 
gents. Systematic  courses  of  study,  in- 
cluding correspondence  courses,  are  avail- 
able to  those  who  meet  a  prescribed  stand- 
ard of  education  and  banking  experience 
and  these  courses  lead  to  standard  certifi- 
cates. 

The  war  has  given  a  tremendous  impetus 
to  the  use  of  books  and  libraries  for  voca- 
tional training.  Should  not  the  library 
profession  grasp  the  opportunity  to  set  a 
splendid  example  of  a  vocational  group 
fully  and  efi&dently  organized  for  the  tech- 
nical training  and  certification  of  its  mem- 
bers of  every  grade? 

As  is  well  known,  the  British  Library 
Association,  through  its  Education  Com- 
mittee, has  long  maintained  a  system  of 
professional  examinations  and  certificates, 
and  library  authorities  base  their  promo- 
tions and  salary  Increases  on  these  ceriifi- 
cates.  Bfany  of  you  are  doubtless  more 
familiar  with  this  system  than  I  am.  I 
understand  that  there  is  dissatisf^tion, 
not  with  the  system  of  certification,  but 
because  it  is  generally  felt  that  the  exam- 
InaUons  based  on  the  syllabus  put  out  by 
the  Education  Committee  are  not  enough. 
There  is  serious  need  of  training  facilities 
such  as  our  library  schools,  training  classes 
and  summer  schools  to  prepare  candidates 
for  these  examinations.  Most  of  those  who 
take  the  examinations  are  self-prepared  by 
the  help  of  the  syllabus  and  correspond- 
ence courses.  The  inspiration  and  insight 
imparted  by  competent  instructors,  the  per- 
sonal relations  of  students  with  each  other 
—these  and  other  tremendous  advantages 
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inhere  in  dafis-room  instmctlon,  but  it 
should  be  possible  for  ns  to  supplement  our 
schools  with  something  analogous  to  the 
Library  Association's  syllabus  and  corre- 
spondence courses. 

"The  syllabus  .  .  .  /'  says  one  recent 
critic,  "is  a  fairly  comprehensive  one,  and 
if  crowded  in  some  sections,  is  clear  and 
straightforward,  and  any  assistant  pos- 
sessed of  interest  in  his  or  her  work  and 
an  average  amount  of  common  sense  would 
do  well,  instead  of  sitting  down  and  be- 
wailing the  lack  of  library  schools,  to  work 
carefully  through  that  syllabus,  subject  by 
subject,  sit  for  the  examinations,  and  by  so 
doing  acquire  a  serviceable  weapon  for  fu- 
ture use." 

One  very  important  practical  question  I 
have  not  touched  upon,  namely  the  finan- 
cial support  of  a  Training  Board.  I  have 
not  even  attempted  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  money  required  in  the  beginning.  If 
the  library  profession  is  ready  for  such  a 
step,  I  have  little  doubt  that  a  way  can 
be  found  to  put  it  into  effect.  A  graduated 
scale  of  fees  might  be  charged  for  certifi- 


cates, corporate  membership  fees  in  the 
Association,  or  similar  sources  of  income 
could  be  used.  It  is  also  possible  that 
some  support  could  be  secured  from  gen- 
eral educational  agencies.  The  problem  of 
financial  support  is  far  less  important  at 
this  juncture  than  the  moral  support  of  all 
the  progressive  and  forward4ooking  de- 
ments in  the  profession.  If  we  really  want 
to  do  this  thing  it  can  be  done. 

In  this  brief  sketch  I  cannot,  of  course, 
go  into  details  as  to  organization  or  func- 
tions of  the  proposed  board.  It  would  be 
the  business  of  the  board  to  work  out  de- 
tails with  the  aid  of  all  the  talent  and  wis- 
dom the  members  of  this  Association  pos- 
sess, which  is  surely  ample  fcur  the  task. 
The  big  outstanding  facts  I  want  to  leave 
with  you.  I  want  you  to  think  about  them 
and  discuss  them  and  in  some  way  record 
your  best  judgm'^nt  as  to  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  taking  this  most  es- 
sential step  in  planning  for  library  de> 
velopment 


THE   HIGH   SCHOOL  LIBRARY   OF   THE   NEXT  DECADE 
Bt  Jkssb  B.  Davis,  Principal  Central  High  Bdhool,  Cfrand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Reorganization  Is  the  key  word  in  this 
after-war  period.  Industry,  business,  edu- 
cation, and  government  are  all  undergoing 
radical  changes.  For  some  years  we  have 
realized  that  rapid  progress  was  being 
made;  that  we  were  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion; that  traditions  were  being  swept 
away;  and  that  an  age  of  scientific  meth- 
od was  rapidly  coming  to  pass.  But  trans- 
ition has  now  become  scientific  reorgan- 
ization. 

Among  the  various  divisions  of  our  edu- 
cational system,  the  high  school  has  al- 
ready made  greater  progress  than  any 
other,  and  is  facing  a  period  of  reorgan- 
ization that  borders  on  the  revolutionary. 
The  very  population  of  our  high  schools 
has  conkpletely  changed  during  the  past 
few  decades.  Widely  differing  types  of 
pupils,  from  every  nationality  and  from 
all  manner  of.  homes  are  demanding  the 


kind  of  education  that  will  fit  them  for 
satisfactory  living  in  the  everyday  world. 
In  our  attempt  to  satisfy  these  conditions 
the  traditions  of  the  past  are  giving  way 
before  the  economic  and  social  needs  of  a 
changing  civilization. 

The  scientific  study  of  our  educational 
system,  of  our  traditional  curriculum,  of 
methods  of  teaching,  and  of  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  psychology  to  business,  to 
industry,  and  to  the  abilities  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  already  bringing  about  a  revolu- 
tion in  educational  procedure. 

A  commission  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  on  the  Reorganisation  of 
Secondary  Education  has  recently  an- 
nounced in  its  bulletin  on  the  "Cardinal 
principles  of  secondary  education"  the 
seven  main  objectives  of  modem  educa- 
tion in  a  democracy.  These  objectives 
are    healthy    command     of     fundamental 
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processes,  worthy  home  memhership,  to- 
catlon,  citizenship,  worthy  use  of  leisure, 
and  ethical  character.  Under  this  com- 
mission is  a  lars^e  number  of  committees 
working  upon  the  administratiye  problems 
and  the  various  subjects  of  the  curricu- 
lum, preparing  reports  for  a  nation-wide 
reorganization  which  will  be  based  upon 
these  cardinal  principles  and  will  put  into 
effect  the  main  objectives  as  enumerated. 
The  influence  of  these  r^>orts,  prepared 
by  well-known  educators  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  crystallizing  the  ideas 
that  were  already  being  formulated  in  the 
minds  of  progressive  school  men,  is  bound 
to  be  such  that  we  must  take  this  move- 
ment into  consideration  in  discussing  the 
high  school  Ubrary  of  the  next  decade. 

Reorganization  of  the  high  school  in 
its  administration,  in  its  curriculum,  and 
in  the  content  of  the  subject  matter 
taught,  means  of  necessity  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  school  library.  If  some  of  the 
subjects  that  have  dominated  the  tradi- 
tional curriculum  are  either  eliminated  or 
modernized  to  any  considerable  degree, 
the  reference  books  once  demanded  will 
be  discarded  and  a  new  list  will  be  com- 
piled. If  the  newer  subjects  of  the  mod- 
em curriculum  are  enriched  and  raised  to 
the  educational  standards  of  the  older  sub- 
jects, then  there  must  be  provided  a  well 
selected  Ubrary  of  business  and  of  indus- 
try to  meet  these  needs.  Parallel  with 
the  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  high  school  from  the  seventh  grade 
through  the  twelfth  must  come  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  library.  This  will  mean 
that  the  librarian  must  keep  abreast  of 
the  times,  must  be  informed  with  respect 
to  every  progressive  movement,  must  keep 
in  touch  with  every  department  of  the 
school,  and  so  be  prepared  to  render  valu- 
able assistance  in  bringing  about  the  re- 
organization that  will  take  place  during 
the  next  decade. 

The  library  cannot  ignore  any  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  secondary  education  in  bringing 
about  its  own  reorganizatimi.  The  e/vlbjeci 
d  heaith  has  never  received  the  proper 
attention  of  the  American  people.     Not 


only  the  surprising  failure  of  our  young 
men  to  meet  the  physical  standards  of 
the  army,  but  the  scientific  study  of  pub- 
Uo  health  and  of  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease in  recent  years  has  shown  our  neg- 
lectful ignorance  and  has  demanded  that 
we  pay  greater  attention  to  this  funda- 
mental problem  in  the  future  education 
and  training  of  youth.  The  library  must 
codperate  with  all  agencies  and  efforts  to 
raise  these  standards.  The  room  can  at 
least  be  properly  ventilated  and  hygienic 
in  its  own  appointments. 

The  reorganization  of  secondary  educa- 
tion assumes  the  establishment  of  the  ju- 
nior and  senior  high  school  system.  There- 
fore, in  this  discussion  it  should  also  be 
assumed  that  the  high  school  library  of  the 
next  decade  will  serve  pupils  from  the 
seventh  through  the  twelfth  grades. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  junior 
high  school  organization  is  to  help  the 
pupil  to  find  himself  and  to  classify  the 
pupils  with  regard  to  their  probable  fu- 
ture training.  One  group  of  these  pupils 
will  go  on  into  the  various  curriculums  of 
the  senior  high  schooL  The  other  group 
will  go  out  into  business  or  industry  as 
soon  as  the  compulsory  school  laws  will 
permit.  To  both  of  these  groups  the  libra- 
ry has  a  special  mission  in  the  teaching  of 
vocations  and  in  educational  guidance.  A 
few  school  libraries  in  the  country  have 
been  splendid  pioneers  in  this  work,  but 
their  example  must  be  followed  by  others 
and  extended  still  further. 

Like  every  other  institution  that  has 
rendered  service  to  the  army  and  to  gov- 
ernmental agencies  during  the  war,  the 
library  has  learned  its  great  lesson.  No 
longer  can  the  T.  M.  O.  A.  erect  buildings 
in  our  cities,  and  charge  large  fees  for  its 
privileges.  Now  it  must  go  out  into  the 
community,  into  industry,  out  where  men 
and  boys  are,  and  render  service.  In  the 
same  manner  the  library  can  no  longer  sit 
comfortably  back  within  its  walls:  and 
hand  out  books  to  those  who  come  and 
ask  for  them.  The  library  has  gone  out 
into  the  camps,  into  war  industries,  and 
over  the  seas;  it  has  labored  side  by  side 
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with  the  Food  CommiBSioii,  with  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  with 
the  guidance,  training,  and  placement  of 
the  returning  soldier  and  with  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education;  and 
it  can  never  go  back  to  its  former  con- 
servative position.  These  war  experiences 
can  now  be  applied  to  the  schools,  and  to 
the  communities  to  be  served.  The  same 
methods  of  interesting  soldiers  in  their 
future  occupations,  suggesting  a  few  good 
books  to  read,  etc.,  may  be  applied  to  the 
high  school  by  a  wide-awake  librarian. 

Americanization  will  have  a  larger 
meaning  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Even 
native-bom  youths  of  our  country  must 
be  given  a  world-wide  vision  of  the  new 
responsibilities  of  American  citizenships 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  reach  every 
pupil  in  a  large  high  school  organization 
by  offering  subjects  in  civics,  economics, 
sociology,  or  ethics.  As  desirable  as  these 
subjects  are  in  the  teaching  of  citizenship, 
not  all  pupils  can  or  will  elect  them  nor 
can  they  be  made  compulsory.  However, 
the  library  is  open  to  all  pupils  throughout 
their  entire  course,  and  they  can  be  in- 
fluenced to  read  along  these  lines  when 
proper  opportunity  is  given  for  the  libra- 
rian to  guide  the  free  reading  of  pupils. 

There  are  two  of  the  objectives  of  sec- 
ondary education  that  suggest  a  special 
application  to  the  library.  These  are 
worthy  home  membership"  and  the 
worthy  use  of  leisure  time."  It  was  the 
feeling  of  the  committee  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
that  the  sentiment  which  prompted  the 
words  of  the  soug  "Home,  sweet  home" 
was  too  rapidly  disappearing  from  Amer- 
ican life.  The  average  home  in  the  typ- 
ical American  city  is  losing  its  hold  upon 
the  young  people.  They  are  growing  up 
with  the  idea  that  pleasure  cannot  be 
found  without  going  somewhere  else  and 
without  the  spending  of  money.  They 
would  scorn  the  suggestion  that  real  pleas- 
ure can  be  found  in  good  books,  in  good 
music,  or  in  good  pictures  within  the 
home.  And  are  not  our  own  schools  part- 
ly responsible  for  this  condition?  Our 
teaehing  of  literature  has  utterly  failed  to 
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develop  a  love  for  good  reading.  Rag- 
time music  is  the  vogue  and  the  ''movies" 
are  the  only  popular  pictures. 

Home  membership  and  the  use  of  leis- 
ure are  two  very  closely  allied  objectives. 
With  the  coming  of  an  eight  hour  work- 
ing day,  thO'  question  Is,  Where  and  how  is 
this  extra  leisure  time  going  to  be  spent? 
If  the  home  can  be  made  more  attractive 
and  people  can  be  taught  how  to  find 
pleasure  within  the  home,  many  of  the 
problems  of  our  social  and  economic  life 
will  be  solved.  As  the  school  attempts  to 
reach  these  two  objectives  the  library 
will  prove  a  most  powerful  factor.  A  few 
libraries  have  already  fitted  up  a  room 
to  appear  homelike,  with  a  fireplace,  easy 
chairs  and  surroundings  unlike  that  of 
the  rigid  school  room.  This  plan  must 
be  applied  everywhere  and  used  to  the 
limit  of  its  possibilities.  With  such  equip- 
ment the  school  library  can  better  teach 
the  habit  of  reading,  a  love  for  good  books 
and  the  principles  of  selecting,  arranging 
and  maintaining  a  suitable  home  library. 

To  suggest  to  librarians  the  demands 
upon  the  library  in  meeting  the  objectives 
of  a  reorganized  high  school  program  and 
to  go  no  further,  is  to  meet  the  problem 
only  half  way.  Many  librarians  have  al- 
ready caught  the  vision  of  their  possibili- 
ties and  are  chafing  at  the  leash  because 
they  are  not  permitted  or  are  not  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  what  they  know 
they  might  do.  The  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  high  school  library  of  the  next 
decade  lies  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
administration  of  the  high  school. 

The  changes  that  will  take  place  during 
the  next  decade  will  bring  the  realisation 
of  the  ambition  of  the  progressive  librarian 
to  be  the  head  of  a  department  coordinate 
with  the  other  departments  in  the  school. 
The  head  of  such  a  department  must  be  as 
broad  of  vision  as  the  principal  himself, 
and  should  attend  with  the  principal  all 
d^artmental  meetings  in  order  that  the 
library  may  function  properly  with  every 
other  department 

As  an  educational  department  the  libra- 
ry should  have  at  its  command  and  com* 
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pletely  under  its  own  direetion  iU  propor- 
tion of  tlie  pnpilA'  time.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system  a  certain  number  of  pupils  are 
using  the  library  every  hour  in  the  day» 
but  they  are  there  under  the  direction  of 
some  class-room  teacher  or  for  some  gen- 
eral reference  work.  They  are  not  receiv- 
ing lUbrary  instruction  directly  nor  are 
they  receiving  all  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
library  and  the  librarian  to  give  them. 
The  librarian  of  the  next  decade  will  not 
sit  behind  a  desk  in  a  reference  room  to 
hand  out  books  and  keep  order.  She  will 
be  doing  actual  teachiiiT  and  directing  of 
educational  work  each  hour  of  the  day. 
Not  les$  tJum  one  hour  per  week  through- 
out the  entire  tix  years  of  the  reorganized 
high  school  should  he  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Wkrarian,  This  hour  or  period  could 
best  and  most  profitably  be  taken  from  the 
five  hours  per  week  usually  given  to  the 
department  of  English. 

The  use  of  this  time  can  best  be  worked 
out  by  the  expert  librarian,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  for  the  administrator  to  catch  a 
vision  of  what  might  be  accomplished.  The 
total  of  forty  hours  for  the  year  and  two 
hundred  and  forty  hours  for  the  entire 
six-year  course  can  be  assigned  in  propor- 
tion to  the  aims  to  be  sought  Running 
through  the  entire  six  years,  there  should 
be  time  for  a  graded  and  systematic  course 
of  instruction  in  the  use  of  books  and  li- 
braries. The  content  of  such  a  course  has 
already  been  ably  worked  out  by  one  of 
your  number,  but  few  administrators  have 
yet  come  to  appreciate  its  need  or  its 
educational  value.  However,  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  time  that  the  librarian 
has  control  over  in  this  special  course 
should  be  left  for  the  pupil  to  do  free  and 
pleasurable  reading,  free  from  the  compul- 
sion of  the  class  exercise  and  pleasurable 
because  of  the  voluntary  choice  of  books. 
In  this  work  the  librarian  might  well  be 
assisted  by  the  right  kind  of  teachers  of 
English  who  know  their  pupils  and  are 
personally  interested  in  them  as  individ- 
uals. 

The  "class  room"  of  the  librarian  should 
be  the  homelike  reading  room  free  from 


the  formalities  of  the  redtaUon  room. 
Whatever  work  is  done  should  'be  so  con- 
ducted that  the  pupils  will  look  forward 
to  the  library  hour  with  the  keenest  pleas- 
ure. The  time  spent  in  this  period  should 
be  compulsory,  but  the  pupil  should  be 
made  to  feel  the  freedom  of  the  use  of  his 
leisure  in  finding  pleasure  in  reading  some- 
thing of  his  own  choice. 

The  open  shelves  should  contain  a  wide 
variety  of  books  to  attract  pupils  of  all 
types  and  degrees  of  interest  The  libra- 
rian should  have  no  desk  in  this  homelike 
room.  It  would  look  out  of  place  and 
would  prevent  the  librarian  from  acting 
as  if  she  were  in  her  own  home.  Let  her 
assume  that  she  is  receiving  in  her  own 
library  a  group  of  pupil  friends  whom  she 
is  trying  to  interest  in  good  books,  and  in 
this  manner  she  will  best  be  able  to  guide 
boys  and  girls  in  forming  right  habits  in 
the  use  of  leisure  time. 

It  will  be  a  dilBcult  task  for  the  school 
to  teach  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  when  its 
ideal  has  been  to  teach  pupils  to  work 
who  do  not  wish  to  work.  Youth  feels  that 
it  has  an  abundance  of  time  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  spend  it  freely.  The  school 
must  teach  the  difference  between  a  worthy 
use  of  leisure  time  and  a  waste  of  time. 
No  department  of  the  reorganised  school 
will  have  a  better  opportunity  to  teach  this 
much  needed  lesson  than  the  library. 

The  high  school  library  of  the  next  de- 
cade calls  for  a  librarian  of  rare  qualities 
and  qualiflcations.  She  must  be  more  than 
an  instructor  in  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
books.  The  reorganised  library  calls  for 
a  librarian  of  wide  knowledge  and  broad 
outlook;  it  calls  for  an  individual  of  orig- 
inality, of  sympathy,  of  resourcefulness  in 
attacking  new  problems  and  in  working 
out  new  methods  of  procedure. 

With  a  library  department  placed  in  Ju- 
nior and  senior  high  schools  throughout 
the  land,  organised  under  the  leadership 
of  efficient  librarians,  and  equipped  •  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  modern  educa- 
tion in  democracy,  the  high  school  library 
is  destined  to  rise  from  a  subordinate  po- 
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Bition  to  the  rery  center  around  which  all  all  the  other  departments  In  bringing 
other  school  activities  will  revolye,  and  aboat  daring  the  next  decade  the  reorgan- 
will  prove  to  he  the  unifying  factor  among     isation  of  secondary  education  in  America. 


TH2   TRUE   AMBRIGANIZATION   OF   THE  FOREIGN   CHILD 
Hebbebt  Adolphus  Mn.T.KB,  Director,  Mid-European  Union 


When  the  children  of  immigrants  look 
like  Americans,  talk  like  Americans,  and 
play  like  Americans,  it  may  he  taken  as 
prima  facie  evid^ice  that  they  are  not  heing 
truly  Americanized.  It  means  simply  that 
there  has  heen  an  unnatural  break  with 
parental  control  and  parental  values, 
which  must  inevitably  result  in  a  charac- 
ter unformed  and  unstable.  There  can  be 
no  greater  family  tragedy  than  the  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  relation  of  parent 
and  child,  a  relation  as  old  as  the  human 
race.  This  reversal  is  seen  whenever  the 
children  try  to  recognize  only  American 
values,  while  the  parents  still  cling  to 
Lithuanian,  Polish  or  Italian  traditions 
and  habits.  Parental  guidance  and  filial 
respect  are  suddenly  overthrown;  and 
while  we  have  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  American  child,  we  find  him  in  dispro- 
portionate numbers  in  the  Juvenile  court 

Americanization  of  children  must  be 
based  on  the  fundamental  consideration 
that  character  is  the  one  requisite  in  the 
true  American;  and  the  problem  resolves 
Itself  into  trying  to  find  the  best  method  of 
developing  character.  It  becomes  really  a 
matter  of  reaching  and  molding  the  second 
generation,  for  the  character  of  the  adult 
immigrant  is  already  formed  when  he 
reaches  America,  and  no  matter  what  meas- 
ures are  adopted,  there  can  be  little  change. 

To  assume  that  this  character  of  the 
adult  immigrant  is  not  fitted  for  American 
life,  is  often  a  baseless  misi^M^rehension. 
He  has  many  qualities  which  it  would  be 
most  valuable  to  incorporate  into  American 
life.  Each  nationality  has  developed  dis- 
tinctive virtues,  as  well  as  vices;  and  true 
Americanization  must  conserve  the  virtues 
and  eliminate  the  vices.  The  practical 
problem  is  how  America  can  do  this.  One 
can  but  be  encouraged  by  the  eager  and 


wise  interest  which  is  being  so  generally 
shown  by  Just  such  people  as  this  Confer- 
ence represents. 

Very  few  people  who  are  close  to  the  im- 
migrant have  any  sympathy  with  the  meth- 
ods of  Bismarck,  though  the  newspapers 
and  many  superficial  people  urge  the  same 
practices  that  he  employed.  Bismarck  was 
afraid  of  the  Polish  children,  and  he  insti- 
tuted a  system  of  forcibly  transforming 
them  into  Prussians.  One  of  his  methods 
was  to  forbid  their  learning  the  language 
of  their  mothers.  The  failure  of  his  plan 
was  abscdute;  for  not  only  did  it  store  up 
wrath  between  the  Poles  and  the  Germans, 
which  cannot  be  allayed  for  generations, 
but — far  worse — it  has  produced  abnormal 
conditions  among  the  Poles  themselves. 
True  or  false,  the  persistent  rumors  of 
pogroms  Instigated  by  Poles,  and  the  unde- 
niable record  of  their  recent  confiicts  with 
Czechs,  Ukrainians  and  others,  are  evidence 
of  their  bitter  heritage  of  ill  will. 

The  American  problem  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  into  a  democratic  char- 
acter adapted  to  the  purposes  of  America. 
This  is  not  a  simple  problem,  whether 
the  <^ildr^i  descend  from  old  Americans 
or  new;  but  the  difficulties  in  connection 
with  the  chfldrMi  of  foreign  parents  have 
several  peculiar  aspects,  about  which  dis- 
agreements are  easy,  but  concerning  which 
mistakes  may  be  almost  fatal,  both  to  the 
child  and  to  the  nation. 

As  was  implied  in  the  opening  sentence, 
there  is  great  danger  of  making  too  rapid 
a  transition;  and  this  danger  is  enhanced 
because  the  speedy  acquisition  of  an  Amer- 
ican exterior  is  so  tempting  a  goal. 

The  child  of  the  foreign  family  has  ex- 
ceedingly diflicult  adjustments  to  make. 
This  condition  often  results  in  extraordi- 
nary stimulations,  which  may  tend  either 
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to  the  apboUdlng  or  the  dlsbitegratlon  of 
character. 

Loss  of  respect  for  parents  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  attitudes  possible  in  ithe 
immigrant  child,  and  it  is  equally  danger- 
ous to  himself  and  to  America.  A  charac- 
ter in  "The  honorable  Peter  Stirling,**  by 
Paul  Leicester  Ford,  says  something  to  this 
effect:  "Sometimes  a  man  marries  a 
woman  who  is  strong  and  fine,  and  he 
comes  to  Ioyo  her  biglike;  but  if  he's  the 
sort  of  man  who  forgets  his  poor  old 
mother,  who  has  slayed  for  him  and  done 
her  best  by  him,  he  Is  not  the  sort  of  man 
to  make  a  good  husband." 

The  foreign  child  not  only  has  human 
parents,  but  he  has  a  mother  country  be- 
sides America;  and  in  most  cases  not  only 
his  parents  but  his  mother  counitry  have 
suffered  from  unjust  discrimination  and 
from  obloquy.  The  child  who  does  not  en- 
ter into  some  soort  of  loyal  relationship 
with  his  parents  and  hie  mother  country 
is  not  the  sort  to  make  a  good  American 
citiz^.  The  yery  beginning  of  character 
is  in  some  sort  of  attachment.  I^ofessor 
Royce  put  loyaUy  as  the  basic  virtue.  He 
defined  it  ae  the  devotion  of  a  person  to  a 
cause.  When  people  like  the  Jews,  the 
Poles,  the  Czechs,  and  the  Irish  rem^nber 
the  age^ld  oppressions  under  which  their 
people  have  suffered,  annoying  to  us  as 
their  convictions  may  be,  their  own  char- 
acters are  enriched  by  the  very  enlarge- 
ment of  ideal  which  this  vicarious  partici- 
pation implies.  The  child,  by  repudiating 
his  identity,  might  escape  the  prejudices  it 
awakeofi,  both  in  Europe  and  America;  but 
such  immunity  is  dearly  purchased  by  the 
sturender  of  the  highest  loyalties. 

Forty  years  ago  one  might  have  seen  in 
Boston  signs  reading,  "Help  wanted:  no 
Irish  need  apply."  Any  Irish  child  today 
who  does  not  resent  that  advertised  dis- 
crimination, cannot  make  a  good  citizen 
of  Aitt^ca.  Every  nationality  suffers  from 
s(Hne  form  of  prejudice.  It  may  not  be  en- 
tirely unjustified  in  s(xne  cases,  but  to  seek 
to  escape  it,  when  one  belongs  to  the  group 
to  which  it  inheres,  is  cowardly. 

Often  I  have  had  the  experience,  in  go- 


ing successively  among  different  nationali- 
ties, whose  antipathies  to  one  another  are 
strong  and  whose  characteristics  are  very 
distinctive,  of  discovering  in  myself  both 
sympathy  and  respect  for  these  representa- 
tives of  different  tradit!oi|t  and  different 
religious  beliefs.  For  a  time  I  feared  that 
I  must  be  a  hypocrite;  but  I  knew  that  my 
attitude  was  honest,  and  I  concluded  that 
what  I  respected  was  the  character  which 
grew  out  of  these  varioi|p  loyalties. 

A  year  ago  President  Masaryk  of  Czecho- 
slovak republic,  addressing  a  great  mass 
meeting  of  Czecho-Slovaks,  said  that  he  had 
noticed  their  attitude  of  profound  rever- 
ence when  the  band  played  their  national 
airs,  and  observing  the  same  spirit  of  de- 
votion when  "The  star-spangled  banner" 
was  played,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
through  being  good  Czechs,  they  had  be- 
come good  Americans. 

To  return  to  the  child.  He  is  caught  by 
the  sweep  and  the  language  of  America.  He 
first  becomes  ashamed  of  his  parents,  and 
then  he  feels  superior  to  them.  Nothing 
could  be  worse  than  the  attitude  of  the 
child  who  said,  "I  am  an  American,  bom 
here,  but  my  father,  he  is  only  an  unedu- 
cated Italian";  or  of  the  child  who  said, 
when  his  father  undertook  to  punish  him, 
"I  won't  be  licked  by  any foreigner." 

America  should  be  a  place  where  all  the 
values  that  contribute  to  democracy  have 
free  play.  The  struggle  for  freedom, 
which  is  Uie  herttage  of  so  many  of  our 
immigrants,  is  the  very  heart  of  the  Amer- 
ican ideal;  and  should  be  recognized  and 
merged  into  the  common  life,  rather  than 
suppressed.  Freedom  of  religion  is  a 
means  to  a  larger  spiritual  realization,  and 
the  immigrant  greatly  enriches  American 
life  by  bringing  in  the  historic  religions. 
These  religions  represent  long  and  varied 
human  experience  in  its  highest  aspira- 
tions, and  each  has  developed  something 
of  permanent  and  genuine  value;  and  when 
they  can  be  purged  of  the  dross  of  super- 
fiuity  and  bigotry,  society  will  have  made 
an  incomparable  spiritual  advance. 

The  child  who  has  no  respect  for  his 
parents  or  for  the  church  lacks  a  funda- 
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mental  element  of  eoeUl  control,  while  lie 
is  not  yet  equipped  for  self-control;  and  his 
ineritable  goal  is  the  Juvenile  court 

In  most  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States, 
half  of  the  children  speak  some  other  lan- 
guage besides  English.  They,  speak  this 
non-English  tongue  more  freely  than  most 
college  graduates  ever  succeed  in  master- 
ing any  foreign  language.  They  have 
learned  it  without  efr<Hrt,  and  if  it  could  foe 
amserved,  it  would  be  one  of  the  finest  as- 
sets of  American  culture.  The  adrantage 
of  being  bilingual  consists  not  only  in  the 
added  body  of  knowledge  to  which  it  giTCS 
access,  but  still  more  in  the  increased  flex- 
ibility of  mind,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  means  of  mental  and  moral  de- 
velopment. 

In  many  cases  the  immigrant's  mother 
tongue  has  bem  the  symbol  of  the  nation- 
ality of  his  people,  and  devotion  to  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  very  national  ex- 
istence. To  seek  ruthlessly  to  destroy  this 
language  is  as  unwise  as  to  destroy  re- 
ligion; for  often  devotion  to  one^s  mother 
tongue  has  all  the  characteristics  of  re- 
ligion. The  one,  no  less  than  the  other, 
is  the  manifestation  of  the  Ideals  of  the 
group. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  libraries  and  the 
librarians  to  understand  this  problem  of 
the  character  of  the  foreign  child,  and  to 
h^p  develop  it.  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  each  nationality  is  unique  in 
its  history,  literature  and  art  In  the  case 
of  every  group  of  immigrants  there  is  a 
literature  which  represents  not  (mly  a  high 
standard  of  merit,  but  an  interpretation  ot 
the  peculiar  genius  of  the  people.  The  li- 
bnurian  in  every  community  should  study 
the  particular  nationality  that  forms  its 
constituency,  and  should  make  a  definite 
appeal  to  the  children  and  the  community 


from  which  they  come,  by  sympathetically 
promoting  the  best  things  in  that  group. 
The  best  books  in  the  foreign  languages 
should  be  secured  and  the  best  pictures. 
There  should  be  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  the  national  aspiraticms.  The  library 
should  help  break  down  in  the  axnmunity 
the  arrogant  ]»«}udlce  which  talks  about 
the  "one-hundred-per  cent  American,"  as  if 
he  could  be  secured  by  a  dead  level  of  uni- 
f<»mity  and  superficial  culture. 

There  is  no  danger  that  the  chHdroi  bom 
in  America  will  not  leam  English,  and  the 
utmost  encouragement  should  be  given 
them  in  learning  it  and  mastering  the 
wealth  of  its  lUerature.  The  child  who 
knows  the  language  of  his  foreign-bom 
parents,  as  well  as  English,  is  a  far  greater 
asset  to  America  than  the  child  who  knows 
only  the  latter.  John  Hus  represents  Just 
as  fine  ideals  of  religious  freedom  and  the 
quest  for  truth  and  righteousness  as  the 
pilgrim  fathers  who  landed  on  Plymouth 
Rock.  Qaribaldi  is  Just  as  genuine  a  con- 
tributmr  to  the  things  for  which  America 
stands  as  George  Washington. 

True  Americanisation  is  not  superficial, 
but  fundamental.  It  is  the  process  of  pre- 
paring people  f6r  a  democracy  in  whidi, 
more  and  more,  true  values  i^all  prevail, 
where  bigotry  and  prejudice  shall  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  This  true  American- 
ism must  be  developed  in  both  the  foreign 
and  the  native  child,  through  attachments 
that  are  natural  and  personal,  not  through 
those  that  are  abstract  and  impersonal.  We 
must  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  there  is  any- 
thing divisive  in  this  method.  Rather,  it 
is  the  only  means  whereby  we  can  secure 
unity  and  codperation,  greatly  enriched  by 
the  very  fact  of  its  complex  variety.  The 
task  is  gigantic,  but  no  lower  aim  is  worthy 
of  our  American  history  and  tradition. 
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THB  PLACB  OF  THE  COMIIISSION  IN  CHIU)  WBLFARB  WORK 

Bt  Blta  L.  B1A800M,  Jn  Chorge  of  Lihrary  Oo^peraiian,  OhWireh*9  Bwrtau,  U.  8.  Depart' 

metU  of  Lalwr 


If  anyone  needs  to  be  conTlnced  of  the 
▼alue  of  an  active  library  commiaelon,  he 
has  only  to  conduct  a  country-wide  cam- 
palgn.  In  organliing  such  a  campaign 
one  l8  at  a  loss  to  know  to  whom  to  turn 
for  the  Information  that  Is  needed  where 
there  Is  no  commission.  In  carrying  it 
on,  the  leader  finds  himself  or  herself  de- 
pending more  and  more  on  the  commission 
workers  to  infuse  into  the  work  an  interest 
that  only  personal  conference  and  first- 
hand enthusiasm  can  engender. 

As  planned,  the  library  campaign  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  was  to  be  carried  out 
in  cooperation  with  a  state  agent,  in  the 
states  haying  commissions  aide  to  furnish 
such  an  agent.  This  policy  seemed  wise 
because  the  campaign  was  expected  to  be 
<mly  an  entering  wedge.  WheUier  or  not 
permanent  results  wen  obtained  would  de- 
pend as  much  <m  the  work  carried  on  after 
the  campaign  was  over  as  during  its  few 
months  of  existence.  Hence  the  deslrsr 
bility  of  securing  the  interest  and  coop- 
eration of  the  one  official  body  in  the  state 
that  was  in  a  position  to  continue  the 
work,  or  any  part  of  it. 

Most  of  the  commissions  showed  a  real 
interest  in  the  plan,  many  were  enthusi- 
astic, and  the  letters  sent  to  their  libraries 
urging  their  attention  to  it  were  greatly 
appreciated.  But  owing  to  arrears  in  com- 
mission offices  caused  by  war  work,  and  to 
a  depleted  staff  in  several  cases,  my  sug- 
gestion that  all  distribution  of  material  be 
made  directly  to  the  libraries  was  wel- 
comed. This  seems  to  me  a  very  obvious 
labor  and  time-saving  measure.  In  states 
having  no  commission,  or  in  which  the 
commission  was  unable  to  furnish  an 
agent,  all  the  work  was  done  directly  with 
the  libraries. 

The  first  material  distributed  contained 
two  "come-backs."  A  study  of  these  re- 
turns, which  are  still  coming  in,  conclu- 
sively shows  that  the  libraries  which  have 


had  the  advantage  of  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  commission  workers  req^ond 
more  promptly  and  enthusiastically  to  of« 
fers  of  assistance  than  those  that  have 
struggled  on  unassisted.  The  ten  states 
from  which  the  largest  number  of  replies 
have  been  received  are  all  commission 
states,  mostly  those  that  are  ranked  as 
the  strongest;  the  ten  returning  the  few- 
est replies  are  states  without  commissions, 
with  the  exc^vtion  of  three,  which  have  an 
organisation  but  are  able  to  do  little  work. 

There  is  no  method  by  which  the  co- 
operative work  which  the  bureau  has  been 
able  only  to  start,  can  be  continued  where 
there  is  no  oommission.  The  more  popular 
of  the  bureau's  publlcati<ms  and  occasion- 
al circulars  will  be  designated  for  sending 
to  all  libraries,  for  which  a  library  mail- 
ing list  has  been  established,  but  we  all 
know  how  little  this  will  mean  in  many 
libraries — only  a  few  more  pamphlets  to 
put  through  the  necessary  routine  in  order 
to  file  them  away  in  pamphlet  boxes. 

What  happens  in  a  library  when  a  de- 
mand comes  from  a  student,  a  teacher,  a 
parent-teacher's  association,  a  mothers' 
club,  a  civic  or  home  economics  section  of 
a  general  dub,  for  material  on  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  child,  the  need  of  clinics  or 
medical  inspection  in  sdiools,  the  question 
of  the  child  in  industry,  the  proMem  of  the 
backward  or  defective  child?  Those  who 
belong  to  commissions  that  furnish  mate- 
rial to  their  libraries  know  very  well  what 
happens!  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
these  needs  are  supplied  in  libraries  hav- 
ing no  commission  to  turn  ta  Similarly, 
any  field  visitor  can  tell  what  happens 
when  a  librarian  becomes  convinced  that 
she  needs  to  build  up  her  own  collection 
on  a  subject  And  if  the  visitor  does  not 
always  know  the  bibliography  of  that  sub- 
ject well  enough  to  give  final  advice,  she 
knows  to  whom  to  turn  Jor  assistance. 
What    do    the    untrained    librarians    in 
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states  haying  no  commissions  do  when 
they  want  to  bay  the  best  book,  or  the 
three  best  books,  on  a  subject?  These  mat- 
ters of  first  selection  and  elimination,  and 
the  final  fitting  of  books  to  community, 
are  difllcult  enough  when  the  subject  is 
one  that  is  fairly  definite,  like  an  English 
literature  text,  a  French  dictionary,  or  a 
book  on  birds  or  fiowers;  but  in  subjects 
which  are  constantly  subjected  to  scientific 
research  and  in  which  important  discoyer- 
ies  or  decisions  are  frequently  being  made, 
selection  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter, 
and  carries  with  it  a  serious  responsibility 
which  comparatiyely  few  librarians  seem 
as  yet  to  realize. 

The  state  library  commission  has  a  yan- 
tage  point  in  the  promotion  of  any  work 
affecting  community  life  which  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  agency.  The  war  has 
shown  us  what  the  Goyemment  can  do  in 
reaching  and  infiuencing  communities. 
Its  defects  of  administration  and  its 
wastefulness  were  largely  due  to  the  haste 
with  which  the  work  had  to  be  organized, 
but  with  the  best  sort  of  organization  such 
long-range  work  must  necessarily  lose 
much  of  its  eftectiyeness.  A  few  sentences 
spoken  with  conyiction  by  a  commission 
worker  who  utilizes  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  librarian's  ability  in  modifying  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  central  officer,  to  whom 
bis  subject  is  liable  to  loom  so  large  that 
eyerything  else  dwindles  beside  it,  are 
more  sure  to  gain  results  than  all  the 
printed  eloquence  issued  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  field  yisitor  of  the  library  commis- 
sion knows  the  libraries  of  her  state  as  ho 
one  else  does.  She  is  the  surest  medium 
by  which  can  be  continued  whateyer  seems 
desirable  of  the  yarious  Goyemment  cam- 
paigns, subject,  of  course,  to  the  sanction 
and  co5perati(m  of  her  chi^.  Her  position 
is  strategic;  she  marks  the  effect  of  a  cam- 
paign on  the  library  and  librarian;  she  can 
gauge  its  measure  of  success — whether,  if 
incomplete,  it  should  be  continued,  en- 
larged or  dropped.  She  assists  the  libra- 
rian in  her  selection  of  material  for  ex- 
hibit, for  distribution,  and  for  buying  for 


the  shelyes;  she  adds  to  the  librarian's 
knowledge  of  the  agencies  that  she  can 
cooperate  with,  and  sometimes  can  fur- 
nish the  yaluable  knowledge  as  to  which 
can  be  codperated  with  and  which  cannot 
She  can  detect  to  what  degree  the  regular 
work  is  neglected  in  order  to  carry  on  this 
extra  work,  and  suggest  readjustments. 

The  field  yisitor  is,  or  can  be,  a  power- 
ful agent  for  social  reform  work.  Any 
person  who  has  a  message  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  libraries  of  the  country 
should  get  the  ear  of  these  yisitors  and,  if 
there  were  as  many  of  them  in  the  states 
as  there  should  be,  the  most  important 
part  of  their  work  would  be  done.  But, 
unfortunately,  they  are  a  comparatiy^y 
small  group,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  pro- 
fession as  a  whole  appreciates  their  senr- 
ices. 

Whether  or  not  the  commission  has  spe- 
cial field  workers,  the  members  of  the 
staff  should  haye  complete  knowledge  of 
any  codperatiye  work  that  the  libraries  of 
the  state  are  asked  to  undertake.  This  is 
more  true  of  the  Children's  Bureau  cam- 
paign like  mine  than  of  those  campcUlgns 
in  which  the  libraries  were  used  largely 
as  a  means  of  reaching  the  people  with 
the  information  the  federal  office  furnished. 
Permanent  improyement  in  the  conditions 
of  child-life  can  not  be  brought  about  in 
that  way.  It  is  a  personal  and  community 
task,  in  which  the  federal  goyemment  can 
help  only  to  a  limited  extent  For  the  indi- 
yidual  and  the  yarious  community  groups, 
whether  working  for  the  children  in  their 
own  homes  or  for  mothers  and  children  in 
general,  the  library's  function  is  that  of  a 
leyer,  its  source  of  power  being  the  written 
experience  of  the  trained  men  and  women 
who  are  saying  mothers  and  children  in 
other  communities  or  who  haye  studied  the 
many  problems  of  child  welfare  'as  they 
haye  affected  other  indiyiduals  and  groups. 
No  distant  person  or  agency  can  perform 
for  the  libraries  the  task  of  building  up 
this  collection,  they  can  only  suggest  mate- 
rial and  furnish  general  principles.  In 
little  libraries  with  small  appropriations, 
a  good  collection  may  not  be  built  up  in  a 
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year  <Mr  eren  two.  Here  is  where  the  nur- 
turing care  of  the  commission  is  almost  a 
necessity.  Who  does  not  know  the  young 
librarian  whose  intentions  in  any  line  are 
the  best  this  summer,  but  who  by  next 
summer  will  have  found  a  new  enthusiasm, 
the  interest  in  last  year's  totally  gone? 
Eren  if  visito  are  necessarily  at  long  in- 
tervals, much  can  be,  and  is,  in  many 
states,  accomplished  by  a  correspondence 
in  which  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  help- 
fulness is  hi^pily  combined  with  an  atti- 
tude of  1  expect  the  best  of  you;  are  you 
continuing  the  good  work  we  began  at  my 
last  Tisitr 

Since  some  libraries  will  proceed  no 
further  in  their  chUd  weUare  work  than  the 
conception  of  it  which  the  commission  fur- 
nishes them,  it  is  important  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  staff  should  be  eoa- 
Tinced  of  its  worth  and  of  its  importance 
in  their  state.  Meetings  of  the  commission 
stafP  are  usually  too  infrequent  and  too 
crowded  to  permit  of  the  presentation  of 
special  subjects,  but  the  attention  of  its 
members  could  very  quickly  be  called  to 
the  few  pamphlets  which  furnish  a  fairly 
adequate  surrey  and  which  present  the 
need  for  community  work.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  furnish  the  data  showing  the  con- 
ditions in  the  state.  The  Children's  Bu- 
reau has  recently  prepared  a  bulletin 
which  tabulates  the  laws  goveming  child 
labor  in  all  the  states  but  it  does  not 
name  the  industries  nor  show  how  many 
of  the  children  in  each  state  are  employed. 
The  only  sure  source  of  the  statistics  of 
infant  and  maternal  mortality  of  a  state  is 
the  Census  Bureau,  which  is  very  oblig- 
ing about  furnishing  them.  In  some  states 
these  figures  are  available  from  the  state 
health  department,  as  are  also  the  com- 
parative figures  for  the  larger  cities.  For 
example,  during  the  baby  week  campaign 
in  Wisconsin,  we  knew  which  town  had 
the  greatest  number  of  babies  dying  yearly 
and  also  the  reasons  why;  we  knew  why 
another  city  lost  the  fewest  babies;  we 
never  did  find  out  why  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  counties  had  the  worst  record 


in  the  state,  despite  a  Children's  Bureau 
survey. 

If  every  commission  contained  one  mem- 
ber who  was  interested  in  child  welfare 
work  in  the  state,  there  are  very  many  im- 
portant ways  in  which  he  or  she  could 
help  the  librarians,  who,  as  many  have 
written  to  me,  want  to  do  all  they  can  but 
don't  know  what  to  do.  Many  of  the 
boards  and  agencies  with  which  the  libra- 
ries can  codperate  or  which  can  help 
the  libraries,  are  of  state  origin  and  have 
headquarters  in  the  capital.  Not  only  the 
publications  dealing  with  children  which 
they  issue  are  of  value  in  libraries;  more 
valuable  often  is  the  information  the  libra- 
rian  can  give  to  other  people  as  to  what 
they  can  do.  What  the  state  offers  for  the 
backward,  the  defective,  the  delinquent 
child;  how  laws  can  be  enforced  to  change 
a  laboring  child  into  a  school  child; 
whether  or  not  this  mother  is  eligible  for 
a  pension;  whether  a  boy  over  fourteen 
can  be  held  at  work  until  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  p.  m. — ^how  many  librarians  know? 
A  woman  may  inquire  casually  at  the  desk 
if  the  librarian  has  any  book  which  tells 
how  to  get  a  public  health  nurse;  if  she 
hasn't,  the  half-awakened  interest  may  die, 
and  no  nurse  be  obtained.  But  if  the  librap 
rian  replies,  "I  will  write  to  the  commis- 
sion and  they  will  surely  know  of  some- 
thing," and  if  the  commission  member  who 
receives  the  letter  knows  where  to  turn 
to  find  the  person  who  will  follow  up  that 
interest,  a  nurse  may  be  obtained,  a  few 
more  mothers  and  babies  may  be  saved, 
fewer  children  may  have  measles  or  scar- 
let fever  and  so  fewer  physical  defects,  and 
a  few  promising  young  people  may  be 
saved  from  tuberculosis.  Surely  such  work 
is  worth  the  little  it  costs. 

The  printed  bulletin  of  the  commission 
is  too  obvious  a  tool  to  need  mention. 
Material  for  it  should  be  chosen,  in  most 
states,  primarily  to  arouse  interest  in 
child  welfare  work;  secondarily,  to  furnish 
any  information  the  commission  has  to 
impart,  such  as  the  improved  record  of  the 
state  over  last  year's;  the  banner  city  or 
county  in  mortality  statistics  or  work  for 
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children;  a  Mt  of  good  publicity  in  a 
library;  notices  of  new  books  and  pam- 
phlets; report  of  a  new  deyelopment  or 
piece  of  work  In  a  state  department,  etc 
The  libraries  should  not  be  allowed  to  for- 
get that  the  commission  can  supply  books 
and  pamphlets,  singly  or  In  groups,  as 
needed,  nor  that  charts  and  exhibit  mate- 
rial can  be  borrowed  from  the  health  de- 
partment, the  board  of  education,  the  unl- 
yersity,  etc  As  these  oollectlons  are  add- 
ed to,  a  notice  should  be  Inserted  in  the 
bulletin. 

Any  organized  attempt  to  better  condi- 
tions in  the  state  should  have  not  only  the 
good  will  of  the  commissicm  but  active  sup- 
port The  most  obvious  examples  are  the 
baby  week  campaigns,  which  gave  some 
commissions  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
show  their  value  both  to  libraries  and  to 
communities  having  no  libraries.  Similar 
work  has  been  done  In  connection  with 
the  child  welfare  committees  who  have 
been  carrying  on  the  Children's  Year  work; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  work  will 
be  continued  under  some  auspices  owing 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  women  of  these 
committees,  who  ftel,  according  to  their 
reports,  that  they  have  only  made  a  start 

The  traveling  libraries  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. Should  a  group  of  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred or  even  twenty-five  books  be  sent  to 
a  community  having  no  library  without 
the  welfare  of  the  children  being  repre- 
sented? I  think  not  Parents  form  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  any  normal  com- 
munity, and  is  there  any  subject  in  which 
there  is  more  need  of  help  in  the  isolated 
village,  where  doctors  and  nurses,  if  they 
are  available  at  all,  are  often  inaccessible, 
where  good  dentists  are  a  rarity,  and  mal- 
nutrition flourishes  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  nourishing  food  that  a  child  can 
have?  It  is  in  the  country  districts,  too, 
that  some  of  the  greatest  evils  of  child 
labor  flourish,  since  the  laws  restricting 
the  labor  of  children  do  not  include  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  only  the  school  at- 
tendance ofllcer  has  the  authority  to  drag 
the  children  out  of  the  flelds,  and  even 
this  authority  is  nullifled  by  exemptions. 


The  high  percentage  of  illiteracy  found  in 
the  regions  where  children  work  on  farms 
and  in  big-crop  flelds  is  a  shameful  testi- 
mony to  the  laxness  of  law  and  ofllcer 
alike. 

Not  all  the  subjects  that  are  important 
to  country  children  are  presented  in  sim- 
ply enough  written  books  for  traveling 
library  uses,  but  they  are  gradually  appear- 
ing. Besides  a  book  or  two  on  infant  and 
child  care,  let  us  include  some  that  show 
what  education  does  for  a  child,  why  he 
needs  recreation,  what  the  country  has  to 
offer  him  for  his  life  work,  why  he  should 
aim  to  be  a  good  citizen,  what  is  essential 
to  clean,  healthy  living,  etc  We  have 
many  good  books  for  parents,  teachers, 
children  and  young  people  on  these  really 
vital  subjects,  and  most  of  them  cost  very 
little.  Shall  we  not  make  a  sacriflce  some- 
where else  in  order  to  give  them  a  reading 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good?  The  rou- 
tine of  creating  an  army  has  forced  a  real- 
isation such  as  we  have  never  had  before 
of  what  our  young  people  have  suffered  in 
the  way  of  physical  defect,  narrowness  of 
life  and  thought  and  handicapped  careers. 

The  public  library  is  no  longer  Just  a 
library,  except  where  the  call  to  arms 
caught  one  that  was  so  inanimate  that  not 
even  the  great  tide  of  war  preparation 
caused  a  ripple  in  the  routine  of  its  calm 
existence.  It  has  become  a  center  of  com- 
munity activity,  an  agency  of  reform,  a 
counselor  to  people  who  knew  it  not  be- 
fore the  clouds  of  war  descended.  To  be 
a  "guide,  philosopher  and  friend**  to  this 
new  library  is  the  privilege  of  the  com- 
mission. It  cannot  lag  behind  if  it  does 
not  wish  to  lose  its  influence  and  its  use- 
fulness. The  soldiers  will,  except  for  a 
mere  handful,  soon  be  fitted  into  civilian 
life  again,  and  the  many  movements  or- 
ganised for  their  benefit  will  have  served 
their  usefulness  and  disappeared.  The 
mother,  the  baby,  the  pre-school  child,  and 
the  child  in  school  and  in  industry  will 
still  be  with  us,  shorn  of  none  of  the  vex- 
ing problems  that  existed  before  the  war 
overshadowed  them.    We  have  been  star- 
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0«d  into  a  new  eonception  of  the  meaning 
of  life,  doath,  heroism,  senrioe,  and  no- 
blesse oblige.  Tliere  are  many  signs  that 
we  shall  not  li^se  back  into  the  old 
groores,  but  shall  readjust  our  purposes 
and  performance  to  harmonise  with  the 
new  raluations  the  war  has  produced.  If 
this  shall  be  true,  the  oonstructiTe  forces 


of  the  nation— of  which  the  librarj  is 
surely  one— -will  duplicate  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  is  welcoming 
home  its  soldiers,  in  working  for  better 
conditions  for  their  children,  that  they 
may  carry  into  manhood  and  womanhood 
the  strength  and  brarery  which  they  hare 
inherited. 


OETTINQ  BOOKS   TO  FARMERS   IN  CALIFORNIA 
Bt  Milton  J.  PtasusoN,  IMrarian,  Oalifamia  State  Lihranf 


With  the  announcement  in  1849  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  a  great 
tide  of  emigrants  set  their  fiices  westward. 
They  went  on  horseback,  in  oz-drawn  wag- 
ons, on  foot,  around  the  Horn,  across  the 
Isthmus;  they  went  in  great  companies 
and  in  small  groups.  Eagerly,  yearning- 
ly they  pushed  onward  over  boundless 
plains,  through  lofty,  rugged  and  un- 
mapped mountains,  through  forest  and 
across  desert  They  were  all  classes,  all 
creeds,  men  of  good  repute  and  men  of 
IH.  They  were  alike  in  buoyant  energy, 
willingness  to  endure  hardships  in  order 
to  arrive  soon  and  in  confidence  of  ulti- 
mate success.  The  suffering,  the  weary 
dogged  plodding  of  thousands  finally  wore 
trails  and  the  trails  became  roads  which 
men  could  travel  with  some  assurance  of 
reaching  the  journey's  end.  But  whatever 
the  business  of  the  travelers,  however 
diversified  their  opinions  and  their  for- 
tunes, they  all  in  time  gladly  availed  them- 
selves of  these  main  traveled  roads. 

In  1910  my  state  suddenly  came  to  her- 
self on  the  subject  of  highways.  A  com- 
prehensive system  of  roads  was  presented 
and  the  people  approved  of  the  plan  carry- 
ing with  it  an  appropriation  of  $18,000,000. 
Six  years  later  this  beginning  in  road  mak- 
ing was  further  supplemented  by  an  addi- 
tional fund  of  $15,000,000;  and  on  July  1 
the  state  will  doubtless  go  over  the  top 
with  a  $40,000,000  bond  issue  for  the  same 
purpose.  One  of  our  counties,  the  other 
day,  voted  $4,800,000  to  build  county  roads 
in  addition  to  the  broad  ribbons  of  con- 
crete which  are  being  laid  down  by  the 


state  from  end  to  end  of  the  common- 
wealth. And  the  people— townfolk  and 
country  folk,  fitrmers  and  foresters  and 
miners,  movie  actors  and  politicians  and 
bankers— ail  use  the  same  broad  hic^- 
ways. 

Some  of  you  are  no  doubt  now  begin- 
ning to  wonder  whether  you  may  not  be 
in  the  wrong  meeting;  or  at  least  what 
the  trails  of  '49  and  the  highways  of  to- 
day have  to  do  with  farmers  and  books. 
The  point  is  this:  People  who  travel  on 
the  public  roads  want  the  best  roads  ob- 
tainable, the  safest  and  the  smoothest  and 
usually  the  most  direct  So  they  com- 
promise their  differences,  consolidate  their 
funds  and  construct  a  system  of  highways, 
permanent  extensive,  continuous;  and  ev- 
erybody travels  thereon. 

When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  furnish- 
ing books  to  farmers,  and  farmers'  wives 
and  farmers'  hired  men,  we  are  acting 
upon  the  principles  I  have  tried  to  indi- 
cate as  being  satisfactory  with  highways. 
We  do  not  build  highways  for  farmers — 
that  would  be  too  expensive;  we  do  not 
organise  libraries  for  farmers— that  would 
be  Inadequate.  But  we  construct  roads  for 
all  the  people;  and  we  are  well  on  the 
way  towards  a  library  system  for  every- 
body. It  is  true  H^ecial  attention  is  given 
farmers;  but  then  we  give  special  atten- 
tion to  everybody.  I  will  tell  you  about 
the  big  plan  as  we  see  it  and  then  about 
some  of  its  special  applications  to  the 
country  folk. 

We  call  it  the  county  library  plan,  but 
a  more  definite  title  would  be  the  Call- 
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fomla  library  system.  For  while  the 
county  is  the  newer  and  perhaps  the  more 
startling  development  in  our  work,  it  is 
but  one  of  the  elements  of  which  the  mu- 
nicipal libraries  and  the  state  library  are 
the  others.  But,  of  course,  in  considering 
the  subject  before  us  the  county  'library 
is  of  greater  moment 

I  think  it  worth  while  briefly  to  recount 
to  you  what  the  framework  of  the  county 
free  library  is,  upon  which  we  have  build- 
ed  so  successfully  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  something  of  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment at  which  we  have  now  arrived. 
Our  present  law  was  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  1911,  the  previous  act  of  1909 
having  proved  unsatisfactory  of  opera- 
tion. The  library  is  created  by  ordinance 
of  the  board  of  suiiervisors,  the  governing 
body  of  the  county;  and  remains  under 
the  general  control  of  that  board,  with- 
out the  interposition  of  appointive  trus- 
tees. Therein  lies  our  first  feature  of 
great  strength;  because  the  supervisors, 
as  the  tax  levying  power,  may  the  more 
readily  be  induced  to  give  the  library  an 
adequate  fund,  since  they  are  responsible 
for  its  success.  The  maximum  tax  rate 
is  fixed  by  statute  at  one  mill  on  the  dol- 
lar of  assessed  valuation. 
,  The  county  librarian  is  appointed  by 
the  board  of  supervisors;  but  since  the 
law  requires  that  candidates  eligible  for 
appointment  must  hold  a  certificate,  is- 
sued by  the  board  of  library  examiners 
only  after  a  searching  professional  ex- 
amination, the  bugaboo  of  politics  has 
been  effectively  banished.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  librarian  the  county  sys- 
tem is  organized  and  developed:  she  has 
very  wide  professional  latitude  in  the  se- 
lection of  books,  the  employment  of  as- 
sistants, the  establishment  of  branches; 
and  in  the  history  of  the  service  has  al- 
most without  exception  given  entire  sat- 
isfaction to  her  overlords,  the  supervisors, 
and  to  her  patrons,  the  people. 

Since  this  library  plan  was  placed  on 
our  statute  books  forty-three  of  our  fifty* 
eight  counties  have  adopted  it;  to  that 
number  miitht  well  *be  added  San  Fran- 


cisco which  as  a  city^  and  county  has  li- 
brary service  covering  its  entire  area.  Of 
the  forty-three  counties  mentioned  but 
thirty-eight  have  actually  i>ut  the  plan 
into  operation,  but  the  thirty-ninth  will 
begin  work  July  1,  and  the  fortieth  on 
January  1,  1920.  These  thirty-eight  coun- 
ties spent  last  year  a  total  of  $539,460; 
they  have  accumulated  book  collections 
numbering  a  million  volumes;  they  have 
established  throughout  their  territory  al- 
most 3,000  branches;  they  are  serving 
about  1,700  of  the  2,698  school  districts 
within  their  borders  and  this  number  is 
increasing  rapidly.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  state  an  adequate  school 
library  service  has  been  made  possible  for 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country — chil- 
dren for  whose  supposed  library  needs 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent,  with  the  visible  result  of  a 
few  shelves  of  rags  and  tatters  worn  be- 
yond recognition  and  certain  sets  of  sub- 
scription works  unused  and  unusable. 
That  deplorable  condition  has  bemi 
changed;  and  our  country  pupils  where 
county  library  service  is  ad<H>ted  have  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  books  of  the  right 
kind,  which  they  read  themselves  and 
take  home  for  the  use  of  their  parents 
and  adult  brothers  and  sisters. 

Turning  now  from  this  general  survey 
of  a  library  system  designed  to  fill  the 
wants  of  the  entire  population,  let  us  con- 
sider what  in  particular  it  can  do  Ux  the 
farmer  folk.  In  the  first  place  it  will  be 
quite  evident  that  dotting  the  country 
side  with  library  branches  has  made  it 
infinitely  easier  for  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
to  secure  books  for  recreation  and  for 
business.  Furthermore  in  the  selecticm 
of  a  custodian  in  each  community  the 
county  librarian  has  not  only  sought  for 
intelligence  but  also  for  that  friendliness 
of  spirit  which  would  invite  to  the  use  of 
the  books.  These  custodians  are  sedu- 
lously trained  and  encouraged  to  assist 
the  borrowers  in  finding  what  they  want 
or  need,  to  consider  that  forwarding  a 
request  for  special  volumes  or  specific  in- 
formation to  the  county  headquarters  at 
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the  county  seat  or  on  to  the  state  library 
in  Sacramento  is  not  a  bother  but  a  prlr- 
Uege. 

The  person  who  is  the  prime  mover  in 
arousing  interest*  creating  a  demand,  in 
satisfying  the  doubters  and  in  awakening 
the  satisfied  is  naturally  the  librarian.  E&e 
must  truly  be  all  things  to  all  men,  women 
and  children.  One  of  these  versatile  in- 
dividuals not  only  carried  on  the  regular 
duties  of  her  office,  but  also  led  the  choral 
society  and  filled  the  Protestant  pulpit 
when  the  war  took  the  only  available 
preacher  away  from  her  country  town.  I 
do  not  know  where  Mr.  Howard  Mumford 
Jones  secured  the  models  who  sat  for  his 
lines  on  "The  librarians,"  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  definitely  it  was  not  in  Califor- 
nia. 

When  the  county  librarian  enters  into 
her  office  in  an  unorganised  county  she 
must  build  up  a  library  where  none  ex- 
isted before.  Frequently  she  must  train  a 
staff — ^for  except  in  the  more  populous 
counties  there  is  sometimes  a  prejudice 
against  the  immediate  importation  of 
trained  talent  (that  fortunately  wears  oft 
in  time) — and  she  must  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  future  users  of  her  in- 
stitution. You  can  appreciate  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  travel  alone  when 
you  realize  that  if  our  &8  counties  were 
equal  in  area,  each  would  contain  2,730 
square  miles.  librarians  in  times  past 
have  not  been  considered  perambulating 
personages,  in  fact  they  had  a  pretty  def- 
inite, if  not  restricted,  local  habitation. 
With  the  county  librarian,  however,  that 
practice  is  radically  changed;  she  must 
be  a  traveler.  To  the  extent  that  she 
does  not  travel.  Just  to  that  extent  she  is 
a  failure.  Supervisors  do  not  always  ap- 
preciate the  need  and  value  of  a  first- 
class  automobile  in  the  development  of 
library  service,  and  sometimes  let  their 
librarians  show  their  skill  and  prowess  in 
subjugating  an  ill-tempered,  common- 
property  county  machine.  I  know  young 
women  who,  armed  with  a  pair  of  broken 
pliers,  have  brought  over  mountain  roads 
and    after    nightfall    the    wildest,    most 


treacherous  contraptions  that  any  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  could  turn  out  In 
time  and  gradually,  however,  the  libra* 
rians  are  coaxing  from  their  fiscal  sup»> 
riors  more  dependable  cars,  upon  the  sides 
of  which  are  emblasoned  the  library  in- 
signia, so  that  the  automobile  and  what  it 
carries  may  be  known  and  hailed  and  w^- 
comed  by  teacher  and  pupil  and  farmer 
as  it  goes  about  the  country  in  its  daily 
service. 

When  the  librarian  enters  her  domidn 
she  usually  finds  a  county  official  to  whom 
she  can  turn  for  all  kinds  of  assistance 
and  in  practice  the  assistance  is  not  all  on 
one  side;  that  person  is  the  farm  adviser. 
He  is  a  young  man,  young  in  spirit  if  not 
in  years,  and  his  work  takes  him  over  the 
county,  into  the  homes,  into  the  orchards 
and  fields.  The  county  librarians  and  the 
county  farm  advisers  have  effected  an  al- 
liance, defensive  and  offensive.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  this  entente  cor- 
diale  was  promoted  by  the  automobile 
which  the  adviser  had  and  which  the  li- 
brarian wished  to  share.  In  ihe  begin- 
ning that  was  perhaps  the  case;  but  a 
closer  acquaintance  and  an  understanding 
of  the  avenues  for  codperation  which  lie 
before  them  soon  devel<^  a  warm  profes- 
sional and  personal  admiration  on  both 
sides.  Now  when  the  farm  adviser  goes 
into  the  country  he  not  infrequently  takes 
the  county  librarian  alcmg;  and  almost 
invariaibly  he  carries  a  bundle  of  library 
books,  technical  volumes,  which  he  dis- 
tributes along  his  line  of  traveL  His  serv- 
ices are  not  those  of  the  ordinary  carrier; 
for  he  knows  the  rancher's  needs  and  he 
places  in  his  hands  the  literature  which 
will  be  of  Immediate  interest  and  value 
in  the  production  of  better  crops  or  the 
growing  of  a  finer  quality  of  live  stock. 
When  the  farm  adviser  has  a  meeting  of 
farm  folk  the  librarian  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  books,  books  for  recreation 
and  books  for  business,  books  tot  the 
housewUe,  for  the  child,  for  the  Indoors, 
books  for  the  husbandman  and  for  the 
fields.    Furthermore  the  librarian  gener- 
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ally  places  a  technical  collection  in  the 
adyiser'e  office  and  these  volnmes  are 
given  out  to  the  fanner  who  has  come  in 
for  special  adrice  on  his  own  problems 
and  difficulties.  It  becomes  in  time  a  sim- 
ple matter  for  dwellers  in  the  country 
who  hare  had  this  intelligent  sort  of  li- 
brary service  to  make  fall  use,  on  their 
own  initiative,  of  the  county  library 
branch  in  their  neighborhood,  or  to  call 
at  the  county  headquarters  when  they  mo- 
tor into  town. 

Out  of  this  codperative  association  of 
farm  adviser  and  county  librarian,  we  have 
recently  had  a  new  development  which 
promises  great  things.  In  every  county 
there  are  several  officials  whose  duties 
are  promotional,  cultural  or  in  a  practical 
way  educational,  and  who  much  of  the 
time  are  traveling  about  the  county.  One 
of  our  librarians  not  long  ago  was  struck 
by  the  possibilities  which  anight  result 
from  monthly  meetings  of  these  persons — 
the  farm  adviser,  the  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  the  district  forester,  the 
horticultural  commissioner,  the  sealer  of 
weights  and  measures,  the  emergency 
home  demonstration  agent,  the  county  li- 
brarian. The  plan  is  working.  Each  offi- 
cial is  learning  about  the  work  of  the 
oth^v;  each  one  sees  possibilities  of  link- 
ing his  service  up  in  a  codperative  way 
with  that  of  the  other;  each  one  is  a  more 
intelligent  public  servant  because  of  his 
understandihg  of  the  county  program  as  a 
whole.  The  originator  of  this  plan  hit 
upon  the  very  happy  title  of  "county 
itinerants"  as  a  designation  for  this  body; 
but  straightway  some  vigorous-minded  in- 
dividual among  them  translated  the  phrase 
into  the  "county  tramps." 

These  county  itinerant  bodies  are  or- 
ganised (if  that  word  may  be  used)  on  the 
very  loosest  sort  of  plan.  There  are  no 
initiation  fees,  no  dues,  no  board  of  di- 
rectors. Each  county  is  more  or  less  suf- 
ficient unto  itself;  each  has  its  own  pro- 
gram. There  is  no  state  organisation,  al- 
though in  a  way  touch  is  maintained 
through   certain   state  officers — the   state 


leadw  of  the  farm  advises,  the  state  li- 
brarian, etc. 

Another  plan,  which  we  are  develop- 
ing and  which  promises  both  economy  and 
efficiency,  is  the  collecting  of  special  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  books  in  the 
counties  where  certain  industries  are  of 
great  importance.  In  one  county  rice  is 
predominant;  in  another,  olives;  in  an- 
other, walnuts;  in  still  another,  citrus 
fruits,  and  so  on.  A  better  than  ordinary 
collection  on  each  of  these  subjects  in 
the  county  where  it  is  of  prime  interest 
will  give  us  several  special  libraries.  Our 
habits  of  freest  interlibrary  loans  permit 
us  to  profit  by  such  practice  much  more 
generously  than  would  be  the  case  if  each 
library  tried  to  meet  its  needs  on  all  the 
subjects. 

Here  I  think  it  timely  to  say  that  the 
function  of  the  California  State  Library 
is  to  supplement  the  other  libraries  of 
our  commonwealth.  By  not  buying  fiction 
or  Juvenile  books  our  fund  is  left  intact  to 
purchase  rare  works,  technical  volumes, 
the  unusual,  the  scholarly,  or  the  expen- 
sive— publications  which  perhaps  are  sel- 
dom called  for  in  any  one  city  or  county 
but  for  which  throughout  the  state  the  de- 
mand is  more* or  less  constant.  It  is  our 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  codperation. 

With  wheat  at  $2.50,  oranges  at  86 
cents,  with  hogs  aspiring  to  aristocratic 
ranks  and  wool  become  a  golden  fleece 
indeed,  with  wine  grapes  holding  their 
own  even  in  the  face  of  the  irresistible 
prohibition  onslaught,  country  life  must 
inevitably  take  on  added  charms.  Hired 
men  may  be  hard  to  get  and  harder  to 
keep;  but  the  day  of  machinery  is  here 
and  men  of  nerve  and  force  will  find  it 
pleasant  to  live  out  of  doors,  to  be  their 
own  masters  and  to  get  close  to  nature. 
The  automobile  and  the  good  road  are 
throwing  a  magic  bridge  over  that  slough 
of  despond  which  once  lay  between  the 
old  farmstead  and  town.  And  the  library 
bringing  books  of  recreaticm  and  business 
to  the  rancher's  door  makes  fitrming  a 
surer  undertaking  and  country  life  a  full- 
er Joy. 
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Let  me  confess  at  once  that  I  yentare  to 
discnss  the  problem  of  the  small  library 
only  as  an  onlooker.  Though  for  twenty 
years  I  have  had  a  more  or  less  intimate 
association  with  some  small  libraries,  my 
professional  work  has  been  done  in  one  of 
the  two  largest  libraries  in  the  coontry. 
My  object  is  therefore  to  try  to  convey  to 
yon  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  proUems  of  the  small  library  scnne  of 
the  impressions  an  outsider  has  acquired 
in  (me  way  or  another  of  its  present  status 
and  some  of  his  guesses  as  to  what  are 
likely  to  be  the  immediate  lines  of  prog- 
ress. 

By  small  library  I  mean  roughly  speak- 
ing all  public  library  work  outside  of  the 
large  cities.  Nor  is  it  entirely  a  matter  of 
the  sixe  of  a  city,  for  some  fairly  large 
cities  hare  small  libraries,  and  rice  versa. 
Perhaps  you  have  read  the  'Tortrait  of  a 
Village"  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
in  which  the  author  says,  "I  am  going  to 
venture,  while  I  have  the  courage  of  my 
discouragement,  a  guess  that  the  future  of 
civilisation  and  well-being  of  this  conti- 
nent is  in  the  cities.  ...  It  is  a  bitter 
thought  for  the  country-minded  person  to 
be  forced  to."  My  impression  of  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  small  library  in  this 
country  borders  on  bitter  disappointment 
to  one  who  would  like  to  think  that  the 
future  of  library  service  is  in  the  small  in- 
stitution that  comes  close  to  the  people  in 
their  everyday  lives.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
exceptions,  for  the  bright  spots  here  and 
there,  and  the  signs  of  something  better 
in  the  future,  I  fear  that  in  the  "courage 
of  my  discouragement"  I  would  locate  the 
future  of  library  service  entirely  in  the 
larger  cities. 

Letters  come  to  us  from  every  part  of 
the  country,  as  I  suppose  they  do  to  all 
large  libraries,  begging  for  assistance  in 
getting  access  to  books  which  ought  to  be 
available  in  every  community.  Anyone 
who  tries   to   do  anything  more   serious 


than  recreational  reading  outside  of  the 
large  city,  knows  how  very  little  help  he 
will  get  from  local  libraries.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  this  country  has  an  c^por- 
tunity  to  use  even  the  most  important 
things  in  print  If  we  believe  in  democ- 
racy and  equality  of  opportunity,  we  must 
look  forward  to  giving  everyone  an  oppor- 
tunity to  a  share,  through  reading,  in  the 
culture,  experience  and  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. If  opportunity  for  religious  wor- 
ship were  as  unevenly  distributed  as  ac- 
cess to  books,  city  churches  would  have  an 
unexampled  opportunity  for  missionary 
work. 

If  we  are  to  look  ahead  in  any  practical 
way,  we  must  scrutinize  more  closely  the 
present  status  of  the  small  library,  and  in 
doing  so  perhaps  we  shall  find  that  the 
fundamental  cause  of  its  present  low  estate 
is  the  fact  of  its  smallness.  Most  libraries 
are  too  small  to  be  administratively  and 
economically  eflicient  I  know  that  many 
small  libraries  indignantly  repudiate  this 
suggestion,  and  without  doubt  some  few  of 
them  succeed  remarkably  well  under  the 
circumstances.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
average  small  library  in  most  states  is  an 
anachronism  and  a  survival,  in  a  class 
with  the  ungraded  and  unsupervised  dis- 
trict school;  and  no  one  who  has  not 
known  such  scho<^s  intimately  realises 
how  serious  an  indictment  this  is. 

The  small,  independent  and  self-sufllcing 
library  represents  a  stage  of  social  develop- 
ment now  definitely  belonging  to  the  past 
Historically  the  small  collection  of  books, 
.  intrinsically  good,  perhaps,  but  ill-adapted 
to  the  tastes  and  needs  of  the  community, 
and  unconnected  with  the  resources  in 
books  and  personnel  of  the  larger  com- 
munity, belongs  with  the  village  shoe- 
maker or  wagonmaker  and  many  other 
features  of  a  time  when  social  and  eco- 
nomic organisation  was  far  simpler  thav 
it  can  be  today.    The  small  community  in 
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most  parts  of  the  country  no  longer  aims 
to  be  economically  Belf-sufBcient  My 
great-grandfather  worked  in  the  winter 
making  boots  and  shoes  for  his  neighbors. 
The  product  was  expensive  and  inferior  in 
nearly  every  way  to  the  machine-made 
product  of  today.  Some  may  lament  the 
passing  of  the  simpler  stage  of  economic 
life,  but  it  is  gone  beyond  recall,  unless 
some  ignorant  attack  on  the  so-called  cap- 
italistic production  succeeds  in  turning 
back  momentarily  the  wheels  of  time  and 
reducing  life  again  to  its  primitive  forms. 
The  attempt  of  the  small  community  to 
be  self-sufficient  in  library  service  is  Just 
as  much  a  relic  of  the  past  as  the  village 
shoemaker  actually  making  shoes  in  com- 
petition with  modem  machinery  and  fac- 
tory methods.  Economic  forces  automati- 
cally and  painlessly  eliminated  the  shoe- 
maker, but  educational  and  cultural  insti- 
tutions do  not  so  automatically  conform 
to  new  conditions.  Inertia,  failure  to  un- 
derstand what  has  happened,  a  mistaken 
sense  of  local  pride,  combine  to  block  the 
wheels  of  progress. 

Changes  in  social,  political,  industrial 
and  economic  life  usually  necessitate  cor- 
responding modifications  in  educational 
and  cultural  institutions.  Great  changes 
have  been  wrought  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem, but  in  most  places  the  public  library 
stands  where  it  was  a  generation  ago. 
Small  public  libraries  as  a  rule  continue  in 
the  grooves  marked  out  at  the  time  the 
library  movement  started.  In  the  mean- 
time a  vast  evolution  has  occurred.  Read- 
ing for  practical  purposes  connected  with 
affairs  of  daily  life  has  grown  from  noth- 
ing to  very  great  importance.  Cheap  and 
abundant  reading  matter,  particularly  for 
recreational  needs,  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  has  made  most  communities  in- 
dependent of  the  public  library  for  "some- 
thing to  read."  While  practical  co5perar 
tion  with  the  public  schools  and  other  pub- 
lic interests  and  work  with  children  and 
other  special  classes,  have  developed  in 
the  larger  libraries,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
small  libraries  have  stood  still. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  movement 


began  for  establishing  in  every  community 
a  separate  free  library,  revolutionary 
changes  have  occurred  in  means  of  trans- 
portation and  communication.  Cheap  and 
rapid  transportation,  parcel  post,  rural 
mail  delivery,  automobiles  and  good  roads, 
telephones,  etc.,  have  wrought  great 
changes  in  the  problems  of  small  OMnmu- 
nities.  A  vital  library  movement  starting 
now  would  take  account  of  these  factors. 
Here  and  there  a  library  service  has  been 
developed  in  keeping  with  present-day  con- 
ditions, but  for  the  most  part  outside  the 
large  cities  it  is  a  generation  behind  the 
times,  and  new  libraries  are  being  estab- 
lished as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  present  status  of  the  small  library, 
as  I  see  it  then,  with  exceptions  here  and 
there,  perhaps  in  a  few  cases  almost  mak- 
ing exception  of  whole  states,  is  that  of  an 
institution  a  generation  behind  the  times, 
untouched  by  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  our  economic  and  social  life.  The 
indifPerence  of  the  community  proves  in 
itsei^  that  the  library  is  a  dead  or  decadent 
institution.  It  will  have  to  be  made  over 
into  an  active  force  in  the  community  or 
disappear.  , 

One  of  the  most  important  causes  of  its 
present  condition  is  a  disregard  of  the  vi- 
tal demand  of  modem  life  that  every  occu- 
pation must  be  based  on  fitness  and  skill 
which  is  nearly  always  the  product  of  spe- 
cial training.  The  chief  reason  the  small 
library  is  so  near  the  discard  is  that  it 
lacks  a  trained  personnel.  Perhaps  we 
may  say  that  it  lacks  a  trained  personnel 
because  it  Is  so  badly  adjusted  to  our  social 
and  economic  life.  I  do  not  raise  at  this 
moment  the  question  of  whether  it  Is  go- 
ing to  be  possible  to  get  trained  librari- 
ans without  radically  making  over  the  sys- 
tem. 

We  have  spoken  of  some  changes  that 
have  already  taken  place.  Changes  of 
great  importance  in  their  effect  on  library 
service  will  continue  to  take  place.  Many 
of  them  cannot  now  be  anticipated;  per- 
haps some  can  be.  Conditions  under  which 
the  small  library,  in  common  with  all  libra- 
ries, must  operate  twenty-five  years  from 
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now,  will  doubUess  be  very  different 
While  we  are  striving  to  break  the  bonds 
of  the  past,  should  we  not  also  seek  to 
sense  what  the  future  has  in  store  and  en- 
deaTor  to  avoid  another  crystallization? 
We  think  too  little  of  the  necessity  of  flex- 
ibility in  organization,  aims  and  methods 
to  meet  changing  conditions. 

Trying  to  forecafit  what  the  future  holds 
that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  plan- 
ning for  library  progress,  it  seems  to  me 
we  can  safely  assume  that: 

(1)  Transportation  and  communicati(m 
will  constantly  improve,  which  means, 
among  other  things,  that  less  and  less 
reason  will  exist  for  even  fairly  large  li- 
braries trying  to  hold  in  their  own  local 
collections  all  the  books  that  are  to  be 
used  in  the  community  at  any  time. 

(2)  All  branches  of  the  public  service 
must  increase  in  efliciency,  because  the 
public  will  demand  a  full  return  for  the 
expenditure  of  public  money. 

(3)  Everybody  will  be  trained  for  his 
work.  A  school  of  instruction  for  street 
sweepers  has  already  proved  its  utility. 
Libraries  will  not  be  granted  an  exception. 

(4)  Specialisation  of  function  will  re- 
ceive still  more  emphasis,  giving  the  bene- 
fits of  division  of  labor  and  requiring  a 
more  scientific  organization. 

(6)  All  processes  that  can  be  reduced 
to  routine  will  take  advantage  of  the  econ- 
omies of  large  scale  operations. 

(6)  Illiteracy  will  practically,  disap- 
pear, while  working  hours  grow  shorter, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population 
will  demand  an  opportunity  to  make  prac- 
tical use  of  their  ability  to  read. 

(7)  New  methods  of  instruction  and 
new  avenues  of  recreation  and  culture  will 
arise,  some  requiring  the  codperation  of 
the  library,  others  competing  with  it  The 
library  must  be  flexible  in  spirit  and  or- 
ganization. 

(8)  We  shall  know  more  about  the  for- 
mation and  control  of  public  <^inion  in  a 
democracy.  There  is  an  important  rdle  for 
the  public  library  if  it  can  adapt  itself  to 
the  needs  of  the  hour. 

It  is  a  rich  opportunity  that  awaits  a 
properly  organized  library  service  outside 
the  large  cities.  Only  thirty-one  per  cent 
of  the  population  live  in  places  of  more 
than  25,000.  In  the  cities  educational  op- 
portunities are  richer  and  more  varied,  so 
that  the  library  field  is  somewhat  narrow- 
er than  in  the  smaller  oonununity  where 


the  library  is  the  most  practical  substitute 
for  many  agencies  which  in  the  city  work 
independently  of  it  Not  only  does  it  have 
leas  competition  from  other  claims  on  the 
attention  of  the  people,  but  it  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  mold  public  opinion  as  the  city 
library  is  not 

In  every  small  community  there  should 
be  an  opportunity  for  the  trained  libra- 
rian at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  doctor, 
the  minister,  and  the  head  of  the  schools. 
Like  them,  she  should,  given  proper  condi- 
tions, command  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  community  and  be  a  leader  in  all 
community  enterprises.  The  librarian  in 
the  small  community,  provided  she  have 
energy,  tact,  intelligence  and  human  sym- 
pathy, may  become  the  friend  and  counsel- 
or of  all  the  people. 

I  have  touched  upon  the  present  status 
of  the  small  library,  and  the  opportunity 
awaiting  it,  as  they  present  themselves  to 
my  limited  view.  If  my  estimate  is  cor- 
rect there  is  a  great  gap  between  perform- 
ance and  opportunity  which  should  be  a 
challenge  to  everyone  who  believes  in  the 
social  utility  of  a  library  service.  Three 
needs  stand  out  conspicuously — the  need  of 
a  trained  personnel,  the  need  of  coopera- 
tion and  some  degree  of  centralization, 
and  a  fundamental  need  for  standards  of 
service. 

I  have  a  hope  that  the  training  problem 
can  be  solved  by  s<»ne  such  plan  as  I  shall 
outline  at  a  later  session  of  the  Conference. 
I  get  the  impressicm  that  very  little  train- 
ing is  available  for  meeting  specifically  the 
larger  problems  of  library  service  in  a 
small  conumunity.  A  few  commissions  are 
evidently  doing  good  work,  but  I  fancy  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  an  adequately 
trained  personnel  for  the  small  library  as 
at  present  organized  is  either  an  economic 
impossibility  or  most  wasteful.  CoOpera^ 
tion  between  libraries  and  some  degree  of 
centralization  is  a  prerequisite  for  efil» 
cient  service  at  a  cost  within  the  reach  of 
small  communities.  The  opportunity  for 
genuine  co5peration  is  probably  little  real- 
ized— cooperation  in  book  selection,  pur- 
chase,   cataloging,    classification,    binding, 
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etc  But  none  of  these  is  possible  with 
whoUjr  untrained  and  often  Incompetent 
librarians. 

In  the  matter  of  book  selecticm,  even  the 
trained  librarian  needs  more  skilled  assist- 
anoe  than  is  now  available  as  a  rale.  It  is 
Qoite  ont  of  the  Qaesti<m  for  one  person  in 
a  small  part  of  her  time  to  keep  abreast  of 
what  is  published  on  many  subjects  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  a  little  numey  produce 
large  results.  A  good  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  help  I  should  think  ought  to  be 
extended  continuously  to  the  librarian  of  a 
small  library,  not  in  one  subject  only  but 
in  a  large  number,  is  found  in  an  article 
in  the  current  issue  of  Public  Li}>rariei  <m 
"Art  work  that  can  be  done  in  small  libra- 
ries." Speaking  of  the  fact  that  small 
libraries  do  little  in  art  because  of  the 
erroneous  notion  that  large  expenditure 
for  books  is  necessary,  the  author  says: 
"When  it  is  not  so  much  a  collection  of 
books  as  the  librarian's  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject that  is  needed,  the  matter  beccmies 
yery  simple";  all  of  which  is  yery  true, 
but  no  librarian  can  make  eyery  subject  a 
hobby.  We  need  some  way  of  passing  on 
to  the  rest  of  us  the  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience of  the  hobby  rider. 

Now  I  dare  say  I  have  dwelt  at  too  great 
length  on  some  well-known  problems  and 
difficulties  that  face  the  small  library. 
Perhaps  I  haye  succeeded  in  giving  the 
impression  that  I  am  wholly  unaware  that 
anybody  has  ever  before  thought  of  these 
things  or  been  striving  to  find  a  way  out 
Of  course  I  know  full  well  that  each  of  the 
commissions  in  the  League  is  endeavoring, 
with  every  means  at  its  command,  to  help 
the  small  libraries  by  bringing  them  to- 
gether in  some  kind  of  cooperative  system, 
to  ofPset  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
small  unrelated  library,  to  promote  pro- 
fessional spirit  and  training  and  to  set 
standards  of  efficiency.  Of  course,  also,  I 
know  something  about  the  county  system 
which  is  so  w^l  adapted  to  solve  many  of 
the  problems  of  the  small  library. 

When  I  speak  of  the  need  of  codpera- 
tion  and  centralisatiim  as  the  great  desid- 
eratum, I  am  thinking  of  the  commissions 


and  county  work.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  look  forward  to  giving  tiie  state 
library  commissions  much  larger  authority 
than  any  of  them  now  possess  and  much 
greater  financial  support  I  fancy  we  face 
an  uphill  task  in  bringing  local  boaras 
and  librarians  to  realise  that  their  oppor- 
tunity for  usefulness  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  giving  up  some  of  their  precious 
independence.  If  they  could  see  the  situa- 
tion as  an  outsider  sees  it,  the  small 
libraries  in  every  state  would  bec(mie  ar- 
dent champions  of  county  systems  and 
strong  commissions,  instead  of  looking 
with  suspicion  and  Jealousy  on  what  seems 
to  them  an  unwarranted^encroachment  on 
local  autcmomy. 

The  outlook  for  small  libraries  seems 
so  entirely  dependent  on  the  work  of  com- 
missions, county  systems,  and  improved 
state  laws,  that  mere  enlightened  self-in- 
terest ought  to  lead  them  to  organise  a 
movement  for  library  extension  that  would 
convince  members  of  the  legislatures  of  its 
vital  importance.  I  fear  that  too  oft^, 
however,  legislators  get  the  wrcmg  kind  of 
impression  from  attempts  to  strengthen 
commission  work.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
commission,  not  being  sufficiently  distin- 
guished from  the  more  politically  minded 
state  bodies,  is  suspected  of  desiring  mere- 
ly to  extend  its  power  for  selfish  reasons. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  indifference  or 
hostility  of  local  library  interests  makes  it 
perfectly  safe  for  legislatures  to  withhold 
their  aid.  With  taxpayer,  politician  and 
local  influences  against  them,  progressive 
library  measures  have  little  chance.  We 
cherish  the  thought  that  library  commis- 
sions are  not  in  politics  and  doubtless  in 
most  cases  they  are  not  of  their  own  voli- 
tion, but  it  has  seemed  to  me  they  are  the 
victims  of  a  situaticm  which  is  primarily 
political. 

If  the  actual  situation  is  at  all  as  I 
imagine  it  to  be,  it  is  the  most  urgent  duty 
of  the  League  of  Library  Commissions  and 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  to  organize  a  country-wide 
library  propaganda.  As  to  the  form  and 
methods  of  such  propaganda,  I  am  not 
rash  enough  to  dogmatize,  but  since  in  this 
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"look  ahead"  a  liberal  doee  of  ■peealatlon 
may  be  in  order,  I  would  suggest  that  none 
of  our  professional  organisations,  state  or 
national,  is  fitted  to  take  the  leadership. 
I  have  a  notion  that  in  every  state  is  need- 
ed a  strong  organization  of  prominent  lay- 
men who  thoroughly  understand  the 
library  problem  in  its  larger  aspects  and 
who  will  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  pro- 
fession in  putting  the  library  system  of  the 
state  on  an  efiicient  basis.  It  will  require 
skill  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  profes- 
sional librarianB  to  engineer  such  an  or- 
ganization into  activity,  but  I  see  no  in- 
superable difliculty. 

Since  I  know  of  no  such  organization, 
perhaps  I  can  illustrate  what  I  have  in 
mind  by  citing  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  in  New  York  State.  There  is  a 
body  of  substantial  citizens,  lawyers  and 
business  men,  m^  and  women  prominent 
in  various  walks  of  life,  who  make  it  a 
serious  business  to  protect  and  promote 
the  merit  system  in  public  oflloe.  It 
watches  legislation  and  administrative  ofll- 
cials  with  an  eagle  eye.  Its  statemento 
carry  far  more  weight  than  would  the 
protests  or  recommendations  of  the  civil 
service  employees,  because,  for  one  thing, 
no  one  suspects  the  Reform  League  of  act- 
ing from  ulterior  motives.  I  must  not  take 
the  time  to  enlarge  upon  this  suggestion. 
Underlying  it  is  the  fundamental  idea  that 
extensions  and  improvements  in  any 
branch  of  the  public  service  do  not  origi- 
nate in  legislative  or  oflicial  bodies  nor, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  ranks  of  the  employees 
who  conduct  the  service  which  needs  to  be 
reorganized  and  extended,  but  in  some  or- 
ganized movement  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens. I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  this 
principle  holds  in  respect  to  nearly  all 
kinds  of  educational  and  developmental 
work.  I  believe  we  have  no  such  organiza- 
tions anywhere  ready  to  use  every  legiti- 
mate means  to  secure  a  modem  and  effi- 
cient library  service  throughout  the  state. 

In  what  I  have  Just  been  saying  I  have 
had  in  mind  particularly  those  states  that 
have  made  some  beginning  at  least 
towards  solving  the  problem  of  the  small 


and  rural  library.  Much  more  dlscourag* 
ing,  of  course,  is  the  situation  in  a  large 
number  of  states  where  extension  work  is 
entirely  lacking.  Here,  too,  it  seems  to  me 
the  first  step  must  be  to  organize  also  into 
some  sort  of  a  public  library  association 
all  the  infiuential  citizais  who  can  be  in- 
terested in  library  extension.  The  main 
difference  between  such  an  organization  in 
the  backward  and  the  more  progressive 
state  is  that  in  the  backward  states  the 
primary  and  immediate  object  would  not 
be  to  secure  legislation,  but  to  educate  the 
people  of  the  state  to  the  meaning  of  a 
library  service.  Through  the  moral  and 
material  support  which  can  be  mustered 
within  and  without  the  state,  such  an  asso- 
ciation could  unofldcially  function  in  many 
respects  as  a  library  oonunission,  coordi- 
nating such  local  activities  as  exist,  operat- 
ing traveling  libraries,  and  conducting  an 
educational  campaign  designed  to  bring 
the  local  communities  to  the  point  of  being 
willing  to  vote  taxes  and  support  state 
legislation.  In  other  words,  I  visualize  the 
backward  state  as  a  kind  of  mandatory  in 
charge  of  the  v<duntary  organisation  until 
such  time  as  it  is  ready  to  take  its  place 
as  a  member  of  the  League. 

And  this  leads  me  finally  to  (me  more 
speculation  as  to  what  the  future  may  hold 
for  the  small  library  interests  which  I 
think  of  as  identical  with  the  work  of  the 
commissions.  Has  the  League  ever  con- 
sidered the  feasibility  of  setting  up  mini- 
mum standards  for  commission  work  and 
according  some  special  recognition  to  the 
states  that  maintain  such  standards?  We 
think  at  once  of  the  accredited  library 
schools  as  a  similar  device.  My  thought  is 
that  certain  most  salutary  results  might 
follow  formal  recognition  of  the  excellent 
work  being  done  by  some  of  the  conunis- 
sions.  Might  it  not  save  them  from  being 
forced  to  take  backward  steps  at  timesT 
Might  it  not  reinforce  the  efforts  being  put 
forth  in  those  states  which  have  inad»> 
Quate  laws?  It  seems  to  me  that  perhi^s 
in  the  first  fiush  of  enthusiasm  for  pulh 
licity  we  are  in  danger  of  relying  upon  it 
overmuch.    Publicity  of  a  high  order  will 
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be  required,  but  do  we  not  in  addition 
need  to  set  up  definite  standards  of 
achieyement?  Publicity  for  liberty  and 
Tictory  loans,  book  funds,  etc,  would  baye 
failed  without  definite  quotas  for  states 
and  communities,  L  e.,  without  definite 
standards  of  achieyements  which  stimulate 
endeayor  and  arouse  local  pride.  Definite 
standards  of  attainment  represent  a  funda- 
mental psychological  principle  which  has 
too  small  a  place  in  library  organization 
and  administration. 

I  do  not  know,  of  course,  whether  the 
League  would  fe^  able  to  standardise  its 
own  membership  or  whether  it  would  pre- 
fer to  haye  the  standards  fixed  by,  and 
their  application  entrusted  in  part  to^  some 
detached  body,  such  as  the  A.  L.  A.  Let  us 
hope,  howeyer,  that  we  do  not  haye  to  look 
too  tBT  ahead  for  the  time  when  we  can 
say  that  this  state  or  that  is  meeting  the 
recognized  professional  standards. 


Sooner  or  later,  and  of  course  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  up-to-standard  commission 
should  be  in  a  position  to  apply  minimum 
standards  to  all  local  library  actiyities.  I 
cannot  omit  to  express  the  belfef  that  we 
must  look  forward  to  such  standardization 
and  make  it  one  of  our  principal  objects 
of  endeayor,  but  that  is  a  yery  large  sub- 
ject which  I  haye  neither  the  detailed  in- 
formation or  time  at  present  to  discuss. 
The  little  that  I  do  know  about  the  prob- 
lem of  standardization  strengthens  my  be- 
lief that  when  we  come  to  attack  it,  it  will 
not  be  found  so  difficult  as  we  may  now 
imagine.  In  this  optimistic  yiew  I  am  en- 
couraged by  what  Mr.  Sanborn  writes  in 
the  June  Library  Journal:  "Judging  from 
an  acquaintance  with  many  librarians  and 
as  many  library  trustees,  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  practically  eyery  one  of  them 
has  an  honest  pride  in  his  own  library 
and  a  desire  to  see  it  better  than  any  other 
in  its  class." 


HOW   THE   PUBLIC   LIBRARY   COMMISSION   OF   INDIANA   WORKS   WITH   THE 

SMALL  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  OF  THE  STATE 

Bt  Maxoabbt  a.  Wadk,  Assistant  Organizer,  Indiana  Public  Library  Commission 


The  Public  Library  Commission  of  In- 
diana, now  about  twenty  years  old,  is 
among  the  older  organizations  established 
in  the  yarious  states  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
public  libraries. 

Very  naturally  a  large  part  of  the  work 
of  the  commission  lies  in  its  senrice  to  the 
smaller  libraries.  To  fully  appreciate  the 
yalue  <^  euch  senrice  <me  must  at  some 
time  be  a  trustee  or  the  librarian  of  a 
small  library  and  learn  by  actual  experi- 
ence how  many  and  how  yaried  are  the 
problems  in  administration  and  economy 
which  deyelop  at  a  rapid  rate  from  the 
moment  the  possibility  of  haying  a  free 
library  in  the  town  is  considered. 

Few  large  towns  or  cities  are  now  with- 
out well  established  libraries  with  trained 
librarians  to  administer  them.  Their  real 
difficulties  are  comparatiyely  few  and  are 


more  easily  adjusted.  It  is  the  library  in 
the  small  town  or  rural  community  which 
finds  the  public  library  commission  **b. 
yery  present  help." 

Many  of  our  smaller  libraries  haye  had 
their  origin  in  the  women's  clubs  or  among 
the  school  people  who  haye  felt  the  need 
of  books  but  who  did  not  fully  understand 
the  best  method  of  attaining  the  desired 
result  How  to  go  about  getting  a  collec- 
tion of  books,  where  to  house  them,  what 
to  do  with  them,  and  how  to  ke^  up  the 
supply;  these  are  questicms  which  some- 
one must  answer. 

Public  interest  must  be  aroused  and 
stimulated,  and  counsel  giyen.  A  plan  of 
organization  that  will  be  acceptable  and 
at  the  same  time  insure  legal  rights  must 
be  formulated.  The  public  library  com- 
mission is  called  upon  for  adyice.  Meetings 
are  held  at  which  a  representatiye  from 
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the  commlBsion  explains  the  laws  of  the 
state  which  concem  libraries  eikl  te|ls 
how  to  organise  the  local  board*  the  legal 
rights  of  boards  as  to  tax  levies  and  ex* 
tension  of  service;  how  to  begin  service 
without  a  bnildlng;  how  to  obtain  the 
expected  Carnegie  donation,  etc 

An  organization  is  finally  effected  and 
the  newly  organized  board  starts  on  its 
way»  light  of  heart  and  brimful  of  enthu- 
siasm and  energy.  But  traps  for  the  un- 
wary spring  up  at  unexpected  times  and 
places.  In  case  a  new  building  is  to  be 
erected  a  location  must  be  decided  upon. 
If  the  lot  is  a  gift,  frequently  it  is  in  an 
undesirable  part  of  town.  Shall  the  board 
accept  it,  or  will  it  be  wiser  to  decline  the 
gift  and  buy  a  lot  on  a  more  prominent 
comer?  An  architect  is  to  be  selected  and 
plans  drawn  for  a  building.  The  commis- 
sion is  usually  expected  to  advise  on  every 
point  The  ccmunission  office  has  pictures 
and  plans  of  many  library  buildings  and 
is  able  not  only  to  suggest  what  is  most 
desirable,  but  to  point  to  mistakes  in 
building  made  in  other  communities. 

Sometimes  an  unwise  board  takes  the 
bit  in  its  teeth  and  rushes  on  with  its 
plans  without  consulting  the  commission 
or  without  heeding  its  advice,  and  comes 
to  grief  with  its  building.  An  instance  of 
the  sort  occurred  recently  in  the  case  of  a 
library  that  had  obtained  a  gift  of  mcmey 
for  a  new  building.  The  exterior  of  this 
building  was  ariistically  correct,  the  in- 
terior very  pleasing  to  the  eye;  but  the 
shelving  was  of  assorted  heights  and 
lengths.  Blany  feet  of  beautiful  panel  ef- 
fects ornamented  the  interior,  but  there 
was  not  sufficient  shelf  space  to  hold  all 
of  the  books  in  the  old  collection,  to  say 
nothing  of  future  additicms.  It  is  very 
important  that  shelving,  periodical  racks 
and  other  furnishings  be  of  proper  con- 
struction and  dimensicms,  and  of  this  part 
ci  the  work  the  average  board  knows  little. 

The  organization  of  the  library,  the  das- 
siflcation  and  arrangement  of  books,  and 
the  establishing  of  a  loan  system  demand 
the  assistance  of  a  trained  worker.  Often 
the  income  of  the  small  library  does  not 


permit  the  employment  of  a  trained  libra- 
rian and  the  work  of  organising  the  library 
devolves  upon  the  field  organizers  from  the 
public  library  commission.  An  organizer 
spends  three  or  four  days— possibly  a  week 
— at  the  library,  accessioning,  classifying, 
shelf  listing,  and  putting  the  library  into 
working  condition. 

The  commission  furnishes,  lists  of  sup- 
plies which  will  be  necessary  to  start  the 
work  and  tells  where  they  may  be  bought 

High  schools  are  also  given  assistance  in 
the  work  of  organizing  their  libraries,  and 
teacher  and  pupils  Instructed  in  the  use 
of  the  library  and  its  care. 

A  most  Important  feature  of  any  libra- 
ry's work  is  the  selection  of  books.  Funds 
are  usually  limited  and  librarians  and 
trustees  are  urged  to  consult  the  commis- 
sion before  placing  the  first  big  order. 
Book  lists,  selected  to  suit  the  needs  of 
each  Individual  community,  are  compiled 
and  given  to  any  library,  old  or  new,  that 
asks  for  them.  Commission  workers  also 
visit  the  book  shops  with  any  librarian  or< 
board  member  desiring  such  help,  and  give 
personal  advice  and  assistance  in  making 
up  an  order  of  books.  Often  someone  from 
the  commission  office  is  ssked  to  assume 
this  responsibility  alone,  and  having  been 
given  authority  to  spend  a  certain  sum, 
selectidn  is  made  of  books  which  will  be 
useful  in  that  particular  library. 

The  traveling  libraries  department  of 
the  commission  frequently  renders  service 
by  loaning  collections  of  books,  either  mis- 
cellaneous collections  or  books  on  special 
subjects,  to  the  struggling  library  having 
an  income  of  $3,500  or  less  and  whose 
book  allowance  is  not  suflldent  for  its 
needs.  These  books  may  be  kept  from 
three  to  six  months  and  the  service  is 
free.  Traveling  library  collections  are 
sent  only  to  the  libraries  that  have  the 
local  maximum  tax  levy  and  no  books  are 
sent  to  libraries  that  do  not  file  their  reg- 
ular reports  at  the  commission  office. 

Instruction,  too,  is  given  in  many  cases 
where  the  library  cannot  afford  a  trained 
librarian.  Sometimes  this  is  given  in  the 
commission  office,  but  more  often  to  the 
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new  librarian  in  her  own  library.  She  is 
shown  the  correct  way  to  keep  her  records; 
how  to  make  her  reports;  the  simple  rudi- 
ments of  ordering,  accessioning*  classify* 
ing  and  shelving  books,  and  advice  is  also 
given  in  regard  to  repairing  and  binding 
of  books. 

Where  the  board  and  the  librarian  are 
wide  awake,  this  instruction  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  six  weeks'  course  in  library 
methods  at  the  summer  school  which  is 
held  by  the  commission  each  year.  Fnmi 
thirty  to  forty  students  attend  this  course 
and  receive  instruction  from  the  commis- 
sion staff  and  additional  instructors,  as 
outside  help  is  needed.  Only  those  stu- 
dents are  admitted  who  are  regularly  ap- 
pointed librarians  or  assistants  in  some 
public  library  or  high  school  library,  and 
the  institution  reaps  the  direct  benefit  of 
better  service  as  a  result  of  this  instruc- 
tion which  is  free  to  all  Indiana  students. 

The  commission  aims  to  have  some 
member  of  the  staff  visit  every  library 
in  the  state  once  a  year.  Public  ad- 
dresses are  given  by  the  secretary  of  the 
commission  and  counsel  given  to  trustees 
as  well  as  librarians.  This  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  consideration  of  large  prob- 
lems, but  often  just  talking  things  over 
and  making  suggestions  as  to  the  libra- 
rian's work,  or  the  budget,  or  thoughtless 
mistakes  in  p<^icy.  Here,  again,  the  em- 
phasis is  on  the  work  with  the  smaller 
libraries. 

Two  assistant  organizers  are  in  the  field 
most  of  the  time,  visiting  libraries,  sug- 
gesting and  instructing,  and,  in  the  case  of 
new  libraries,  conducting  the  work  of  or- 
ganization. 

In  matters  which  require  legislation  the 
libraries,  as  a  rule,  depend  entirely  upon 
the  commission.  A  committee  from  the 
state  association  of  librarians  is  generally 
appointed  to  assist  in  special  cases,  but 
the  initiative  in  obtaining  wise  new  laws 
needed  and  changes  in  the  old  ones  lies 
mainly  with  the  commission.  Definiteness 
in  rights  of  library  boards,  possibilities  of 
extension  of  service,  all  legal  authoriza- 
tion, are  results  of  commission  activities. 


Informal  district  meetings  of  librarians 
and  trustees  are  held  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  the  state  throughout  the  year, 
some  member  of  the  commission  staff  at- 
tending each  meeting.  An  outline  of  the 
program  is  made  by  the  secretary  of  the 
commission  for  most  of  these  meetings,  the 
subjects  discussed  being  of  a  very  prac- 
tical nature.  Questions  of  binding,  new 
books.  Janitors,  L.  C.  cards,  and  always 
library  extension,  are  considered.  Usually 
there  is  a  round  table  discussion  in  which 
all  present  take  part. 

These  meetings  are  particularly  helpful 
to  the  librarians  from  small  libraries  who 
are  not  always  able  to  attend  the  larger 
state  meetings.  They  bring  their  individual 
problems,  receive -suggestions  as  to  their 
solution;  interest  in  their  work  is  stimu- 
lated and  they  are  given  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  and  knowing  other  members  of 
their  profession.  The  district  meetings 
do  much  to  encourage  the  young  librarian 
who,  by  taking  at  first  some  slight  part  in 
the  program,  gains  confidence  in  her  abil- 
ity to  do  things  and  to  present  her  ideas 
and  opinions  to  an  audience.  Older  libra- 
rians are  apt  to  forget  their  own  abysmal 
ignorance  at  the  beginning  of  a  library 
career,  and  do  not  realize  what  a  little  en- 
couragement of  this  sort  means  to  the  less 
experienced  members  of  the  profession. 

The  Litn-ary  Occurrent,  a  quarterly  bul- 
letin published  by  the  commission,  is  still 
another  feature  designed  chiefly  to  help 
the  small  libraries.  It  gives  recommended 
lists  of.  books  and  pamphlets  and  calls  at- 
tention to  those  which  are  undesirable. 
It  includes  news  notes  about  the  libraries 
and  librarians  of  the  state  and  any  infor- 
maticm  which  may  be  of  interest  or  benefit 
to  those  engaged  in  library  work,  or  a  bit 
of  inspiration  that  may  come  as  a  refresh- 
ing breeze  to  the  librarian  who  works 
alone  with  no  professional  associates.  This 
bulletin  is  sent  free  to  all  librarians  and 
trustees  in  Indiana.  The  commission  also 
supplies  free  copies  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Booh- 
li$t  to  libraries  of  the  state  whose  income 
is  less  than  $2,000,  and  we  aim  to  have  it 
used. 
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CommlBBloii  work,  like  moet  work  of  an 
edneaUoital  mttiire*  has  its  discouraging 
sMs.  To  organise  a  new  library  in  a  good, 
new  boilding,  and  then  return  atfter  «  sea^ 
son  during  which  it  has  been  administered 
by  an  inefldent  or  cardess  librarian,  or 
one  too  old  to  take  any  degree  of  interest 
in  the  work  aside  from  that  of  a  booklorer, 
is  one  of  these  discouraging  features.  To 
see  a  board  of  trustees  spend  CTOry  STail- 
able  penny  in  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing designed  for  ornament  rather  than 
utility,  and  leaye  not  a  cent  for  books  or 
for  salaries,  is  another.  These  cases,  for- 
tunately, are  the  ezceptiim.  More  often 
we  find  that  the  appreciatire  librarian  of 
the  small  library  has  put  forth  erery  effort 
to  carry  out  the  plans  adrised  by  the  com- 
mission, and  that  she  and  her  board  are 
all  working  for  the  beet  interests  of  the 
community.  When  the  commission  Tisi- 
tor  arrires  the  librarian  usually  has  a 
list  of  questions  ready.  She  has  a  little  ex- 
tra money  for  books  and,  wishing  to  use  it 
wisely,  wants  a  list  of  the  beet  ones  to 
buy.  Possibly  she  has  some  new  books 
which  she  has  been  unable  to  classify  cor- 
rectly-^will  the  risitor  help  her?  What 
about  a  certain  new  norel — ^is  it  the  thing 
for  her  library?  Shall  she  buy  second- 
hand books,  and  where?  Blany  old  public 
documents  and  pamphlets  hare  been  al- 
lowed to  accumulate — ^which  are  worth 
keeping  and  which  shall  she  discard? 
These,  and  doiens  of  other  questions, 
many  of  them  inrolving  a  "Please  tell  that 


to  my  board,"  are  asked.  Worries  and 
difficulties  are  brought  up  and  talked  oyer 
and  sometimes  the  commission  worker  acts 
as  peacemaker  between  neighboring  library 
boards  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  ex- 
tension work. 

Through  correspondence  also  many  prob- 
lems are  solred.  It  may  be  that  a  new  as- 
sistant is  needed,  perhaps  a  new  librarian. 
The  commission  ke^;>s  a  file  of  names  of 
those  who  are  available  in  the  profession 
and  can  tell  who  would  best  fit  into  this 
or  that  position.  Blany  and  yaried  are 
the  questions  which  come  with  each  day's 
mail:  Hours  of  (^>ening  the  library;  the 
city  treasurer  wants  a  salary;  who  wrote 
a  certain  book?  What  shall  we  do  about 
tubercular  borrowers?  About  fumigation 
of  books?  Our  board  president  will  not 
tell  us  what  funds  are  ayailable — ^what 
can  we  do  with  him?  Shall  we  accept  cer- 
tain gifts?  What  charge  shall  be  made  in 
the  case  of  out  of  town  pupils  who  wish 
to  use  the  library?  These  are  samples  of 
the  queries  which  come  from  all  orer  the 
state. 

One  librarian  recently  expressed  her 
opinion  by  saying  that  "The  commission 
is  the  real  backbone  of  the  work  tor  small 
libraries  of  the  state."  These  are  the 
things  that  make  the  commission  worker 
feel  that  efforts  hare  not  all  been  in  vain 
and  that  there  is  a  rery  definite  work  for 
the  Public  Library  Commission  to  perform 
in  helping  the  small  library  serve  its 
patrons  more  effectively  and  thoroughly. 


LIBRARY  COMMISSIONS  AND  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  OR  RURAL  SCHOOL  UBRART 
Bt  Euzabcth  B.  Walks,  Secretary,  MUiouri  Library  CommitMion 


Since  it  has  been  decreed  that  I  am  not 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  sitting  with  you 
is  counsel,  I  shall  discourse  in  a  letter 
upon  the  subject  assigned  me  rather  than 
in  a  more  formal  way. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  problem 
of  the  high  schools  and  the  rural  schools 
in  the  management  of  their  libraries  is 
governed  by  two  fikctors— 4he  knowledge 
of  what  is  best  in  the  organisation  and  de- 


velopment of  a  library,  and  the  money  with 
which  to  produce  results.  The  first  of 
these  desiderata  should  be  found  in  the 
principal  or  teacher  of  the  school,  the  sec- 
ond (in  the  providence  of  the  taxpayer), 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  school  board  or  com- 
mittee. At  present  no  high  school  man- 
agement denies  the  necessity  of  a  library. 
Indeed,  one  meets  with  the  most  bristling 
affirmative  if  <me  questions  the  existence 
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of  a  library  as  a  school  eanipmeiit  It  may 
be  old,  dusty,  shelf-worn,  but  It  is  there, 
''80  many"  volumes  for  you  to  note  in  your 
list  of  accessories.  The  need  of  the  schocH 
librarian  Is  not  yet  recognised  in  the  same 
proportion;  that  is  coming. 

The  question  of  helping  on  the  hi^py 
day  when  erery  high  school  shall  have  a 
well-organized  library  of  well-chosen  books, 
administered  by  a  well-trained  librarian, 
who  shall  live  to  give,  and  shall  graduate 
real  library  lovers  to  become  fcHthwlth 
ardent  patrons  and  supporters  of  public 
library,  college  library  and  special  libra- 
ry—the question  of  thus  helping  on,  I  say, 
is  one  which  is  capable  of  many  sc^utlons. 
Going  back  over  the  record  of  the  years, 
I  find  that  our  state  forces  show  little  dif- 
ference in  their  desire  to  make  school  li- 
braries profitable  investments.  The  terms 
of  their  existence  have  brought  the  public 
libraries  an  especially  energetic  develop- 
ment in  the  art  of  choosing  books  and 
coaxing  readers.  The  schools,  in  later 
years  advancing  into  the  regione  of  re- 
search, have  encountered  similar  problems, 
but  having  a  more  definite  hold  on  their 
constituency,  have  proceeded  along  less 
persuasive  lines.  With  the  establishment 
of  state  library  central  agencies,  the  ap- 
peal of  both  of  these  classes  of  libraries 
was  apparent  One  of  them,  having  behind 
it  the  mandatory  power  of  the  state  bu- 
reaus of  education,  had  already  some  stand- 
ards of  support  and  limitation.  It  is  not 
strange  therefore  that  the  public  library, 
afloat,  as  it  were,  without  a  pilot,  was  the 
first  care  of  the  library  commissions.  It  is 
probably  true  that  the  traveling  libraries, 
seeking  out  the  comers  of  the  states  where 
folks  managed  to  eke  out  an  existence 
without  books,  were  the  origin  of  the  inter- 
est taken  by  library  commissions  in  school 
libraries.  All  the  states  report  the  lend- 
ing of  traveling  collections— sometimes  de- 
bates, sometimes  supplementary  school- 
books  and  sometimes  general  books  for 
community  use — to  rural  schools. 

In  the  League  Handbook  of  1907,  three 
states  especially  reported  work  with  school 
libraries  under  their  library  commissions. 


At  this  time  Nebraska  reported  no  law 
requiring  the  purchase  of  library  books 
for  school  districts,  but  the  commission 
of  its  own  initiative  distributed  a  list  of 
500  books  suitable  for  purchase. 

During  the  next  three  years  Minnesota 
developed  a  far-reaching  system  of  aid  for 
school  libraries,  which  in  1911  was  taken 
over  into  the  Department  of  Education; 
this  constituted  a  division  of  libraries 
which  for  some  years  worked  successfully 
with  the  s<^ools.  The  1919  session  of  the 
Minnesota  legislature  passed  a  bill  which 
consolidated  the  department  of  education 
and  the  library  commission  in  one  depart- 
ment, but  so  arranged  the  transfer  of  acti- 
vities that  practically  no  Jar  was  given 
the  operation  of  the  oommission  office. 

What  is  the  record  in  other  states?  Ac- 
cording to  the  1916  yearbook  (which  being 
"befo'  de  wah"  may  have  been  superseded 
as  an  authority)  ten  states  reported  active 
connection  with  school  library  work  out- 
side of  the  usual  lines  of  traveling  library 
loans.  This  yearbook  made  special  re- 
quest for  statistical  information  concern- 
ing the  work  with  schools  and  very  few 
states  Ignored  it.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
the  lines  of  development  in  the  states  in- 
cluded in  these  ten  (I  group  them  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  similarity  of  work) : 

Oregon — complete  supervision  since  1906; 
compiles  list  from  which  books  must  be 
purchased,  and  rules  for  care  of  libraries; 
New  Jersey — complete  supervision  since 
1916;  has  compiled  school  library  laws, 
and  published  list  for  book  purchase; 
Utah — list  from  which  books  are  pur- 
chased made  by  the  library  secretary  and 
approved  by  the  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion. (These  three  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish much  that  would  be  interesting 
to  tell  if  I  were  not  pledged  to  brevity.) 

Ck>nnecticut — visits  school  libraries  but 
not  systematically,  and  will  furnish  in- 
struction on  request;  Massachusetts — sends 
a  trained  instructor  to  teach  pupils  in  the 
sdiools  the  use  of  books  and  library  equi^ 
ment,  and  has  tried  a  plan  of  having  an 
advisory  librarian  for  a  county;  Michigan 
— ^has  served  its  county  normal  schools  by 
instructional  courses.  (In  this  group  the 
effort  is  all  toward  the  training  of  those 
who  are  to  use  the  library,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  thus  making  improvement  permit 
nent) 
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Indlanar-wOl  organise  school  libnurieB 
when  desired,  and  has  organised  as  many 
as  ten  in  one  year  (presumably  there  has 
been  no  withdrawal  fr<»n  the  field  of  the 
institute  which  was  so  well  begun  in  1907, 
for  late  reports  indicate  a  la^e  number 
of  schools  participating  in  these  local  li- 
brary meetings);  Missouri — ^likewise  has 
organised  school  libraries,  confining  such 
work  to  high  schools,  and  on  request  only; 
while  publishing  only  a  few  special  lists, 
the  commission  has  helped  school  library 
organization  by  supplying  class  numbers 
for  the  superintendoit's  recommended  list; 
Kentucky — publishes  a  list  for  book  pur- 
chase and  is  making  qiecial  effort  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  school  libraries. 

Bfinnesota— because  of  the  aforesaid  de- 
velopments is  now  in  a  class  by  itself;  so 
also  is  California— under  its  county  lilMra- 
ry  system  this  state  has  a  school-library 
organizer  to  assist  in  "articulating,"  as  it 
were,  the  school  libraries  with  the  coun- 
ty library.  New  York — ^has,  of  course,  its 
separate  dirision  of  sohocH  libraries  under 
the  Department  of  Education. 

To  what  conclusion  would  the  study  of 
these  facts  lead  us?  Nothing  in  the  eri- 
di'nce  seems  to  point  to  a  fixed  and  rigid 
rule  for  the  placement  of  school  library 
supervision,  as  it  has  been  done  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success  and  continuity  in 
library  divisions  of  school  departments, 
and  in  school  divisions  of  library  commis- 
sions. Mr.  Watson,  of  the  New  York  6tate 
Library,  has  said  in  this  connecti<m,  "Un- 
less a  most  cordial  relationship  exists  be- 
tween the  commission  and  the  department 
of  education,  there  would  seem  to  be  great 
danger  of  friction."  In  studying  the  rec- 
ords and  make-up  of  the  various  commis- 
sions, I  find  no  reason  to  believe  that  such 
cordiality  might  not  exist,  for  ten  of  them 
had  as  one  of  their  members  Ihe  state 
superintendent  of  schools,  in  1907,  and  the 
two  exceptions,  Maryland  and  Washington, 
certainly  have  shown  no  localization.  In 
1916,  five  more  have  organized  with  the 
same  representation  of  the  educati<mal  de- 
partment, and  of  these,  three  operate  di- 
rectly under  the  state  board  of  education: 
Tennessee,  Texas  and  Utah;  again  you  will 
notice  no  tendoicy  to  localize.  Miss  Bald- 
win expresses  her  opinion  that  the  super- 
vision of  school  Ubraries,  which  had  been 
dropped  two  years  ago  by  the  educational 


department,  will  now  be  resumed,  since 
the  commission  and  school  work  have  been 
consolidated.  (Then  the  educational  de- 
partment in  this  case  must  have  grown 
weary  of  well-doing.) 

One  of  the  objections  to  the  commission 
management  is  that  the  librarian  trained 
for  public  library  work  seldom  under- 
stands the  teacher  or  the  school  condi- 
tions. Miss  Richardson  of  the  Qeneseo 
Normal  School  goes  eo  far  as  to  say  that 
"the  school  librarian  must  first  of  all  be 
a  good  teacher,"  and  I  have  heard  a  very 
lively  discussion  of  the  same  point  among 
school  men  in  Missouri,  when  the  claim 
was  made  that  they  would  rather  have  a 
good  teacher  who  did  not  have  library 
training  than  a  trained  librarian  who  did 
not  know  how  to  teach  or  have  any  expe- 
rience therein.  Of  course,  this  is  only  say- 
ing in  another  way  that  the  librarian  must 
understand  the  proUems  of  his  constitu- 
ency. Miss  Templeton  of  Nebraska  feels 
that  if  the  library  commission  has  not  def- 
inite authority  granted  under  the  law  to 
bring  school  libraries  up  to  standard  and 
keep  them  there  the  work  will  be  irregu- 
lar, some  profiting  thereby,  and  some  re- 
fusing. The  Missouri  experience  of  thor- 
oughly organizing  one  year  to  find  "all  that 
sort  of  thing"  relegated  to  the  "closet  un- 
der the  stairs"  by  a  new  principal  another 
year,  is  a  very  discouraging  one.  Miss 
Martha  Wilson  finds  that  the  state  educa- 
tional department  has  over  the  schools  an 
excellent  "whip"  which  is  also  much 
needed,  and  advocates  that  all  state  aid  be 
conditioned  on  observance  of  proper  or- 
ganization rules. 

Summing  up  the  balances.  Miss  Wilson 
finds  nearly  as  much  in  favor  of  the  one 
method  as  the  other.  Under  the  school 
centred,  one  has  an  understanding  of 
school  methods,  authority  which  produces 
vjidivided  allegiance,  and  cooperation 
which  minimizes  friction;  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  danger  of  poor  equipment 
being  supplied  and  lack  of  appreciation  of 
library  detail,  the  possibility  of  the  work 
being  put  into  hands  untrained  in  library 
technique  and  library  service,  whf'reas  the 
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ccmmissloiiB  gire  assurance  of  sood  eqnip- 
laent,  dear  sTstem,  and  trained  supenri- 
s!on.  She  feels  yery  keenly  that  there  is 
danger  to  the  puhlic  libraries  in  being 
placed  nnder  the  superrision  of  the  edu- 
cational department 

From  this  point  on  the  discussion  is  in 
your  hands;  I  shall  only  add  a  few  words 
more.  It  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  for 
library  work  of  any  kind  we  need  trained 
library  workers,  and  it  is  probably  a 
healthy  sign  of  growth  that  every  year 
brings  a  need  for  expert  librarians  in  some 
special  line.  The  balance  for  best  library 
standards  in  school  libraries  dips  to  the 
side  of  the  library  commissions;  for  the 
authority  to  enforce  them  it  dips  to  the 
side  of  the  legal  head  of  the  school,  the 
state  superintendent  An  equally  satisfac- 
tory adjustment  of  these  two  items  may 
possibly  be  made  officially  or  unofficially. 
School  librarians  and  teachers  are  nowa- 
days encouraging  all  they  can  the  use  of 


public  libraries;  they  are  trying  to  teach 
books  and  the  use  of  libraries  aa  they 
formerly  taught  writing  and  drawing  and 
geography;  but  an  older  generation  of 
school  teachers  hare  cast  suspicion  into 
the  library  camps,  and  it  is  not  always 
that  we  meet  these  advances  with  the  re- 
sponsiveness they  deserve.  Liot  us  boldly 
say,  "No  ancient  feuds  in  the  library  fam- 
ily" and  accept  the  olive  branch  of  these 
earnest  workers.  Let  no  librarian  cast 
the  eye  of  suspicion  upon  a  school  library 
because  it  was  organised  by  someone  from 
the  educational  department 

Whether  at  this  session  you  will  decide 
for  or  against  the  library  commission  as 
the  source  of  school  library  organising,  I 
know  not  but  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  be 
in  favor  of  a  real  and  separate  section  for 
the  school  library  work  under  either  su- 
pervision, and  my  last  word  shall  be  that 
you  keep  on  keeping  on  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  school  board  and  the  library 
board,  the  teacher  and  the  taught. 


HOW  THE  ARMY  LIBRARIES  HAVE  HELPED  OUR  FIGHTING  MfEN^ 
Bt  Fbxdkrick  p.  Keppel,  Third  AiHstant  Becretary  of  War 


With  this  particular  matter  of  the  war 
work  of  the  Association  I  hi^pen  to  have 
had  something  to  do  before  most  of 
you  who  are  members.  The  war  was 
about  two  weeks  old,  so  fkr  as  our  parti- 
cipation in  it  was  concerned,  when  I  went 
to  breakfast  at  the  Cosmos  Club  in  Wash- 
ington one  morning  and  saw  there  Dr. 
Herbert  Putnam.  His  eye  was  unusually 
bright  and  I  suppose  you  all  know  how 
Mr.  Putnam  looks  and  acts  when  he  is  in 
the  throes  of  a  new  idea.  He  had  all  the 
symptoms,  and  as  he  knew  that  I  had  some 
remote  connection  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment he  came  over  and  sat  down  by  me 
and  said,  "What  are  your  soldiers  going 
to  have  to  read?"  I  replied,  "I  have  not 
the  slightest  idea.**  "W^,"  he  said,  "It 
is  about  time  to  begin  to  think  of  it."  So 
I  arranged  to  have  him  talk  with  Mr. 
Baker  on  the  subject  and  the  interview 
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was  most  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  because  he  himself  had  I  think  an  en- 
tirely new  conception  of  what  the  training 
of  citisen  soldiers  should  be. 

We  all  know  that  in  the  past  bo  long 
as  soldiers  were  valiant  and  were  reason- 
ably disciplined  in  arms,  it  was  looked  on 
as  rather  unwise  to  inquire  too  curiously 
into  their  conduct  in  other  respects.  The 
phrase  "brutal,  licentious  soldiery"  was 
regarded  as  not  inappropriate  or  deroga- 
tory. Of  course,  we  also  know  the  ter- 
rible cost  in  human  lives  and  human  suf- 
fering from  that  assumption  that  soldiers 
were  naturally  and  inevitably  disorderly 
and  dissolute. 

So,  Just  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Putnam's 
suggestion  came  to  Mr.  Baker,  the  War 
Department  was  considering  how  to  build 
up  a  wh(^esome  series  of  substitutes  in 
the  way  of  diversion  and  relaxation  for 
the  soldiers  to  take  the  place  of  the  other 
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kind,  which  they  would,  in  all  probability, 
find  if  the  wholesome  ones  were  not  pro- 
vided. The  assumption  that  an  officer  Is 
a  gentleman  is  almost  as  old  as  the  mili- 
tary profession,  but  I  think  it  is  the  first 
time  in  history  that  any  nation  assumed 
and  acted  on  the  assumption  that  the  com- 
mon soldier  Is  also  a  gentleman.  And  it 
is  the  fact  that  the  American  Army  was 
drilled  and  trained  on  that  broad  assump- 
tion which  I  think  is  the  reason,  more 
than  anything  else,  that  by  and  large, 
and  with  comparatively  very  rare  excep- 
tions, the  American  soldier  in  the  world 
war  was  a  true  gentleman  and  acted  as 
such. 

Just  before  the  suggestion  from  the 
American  Library  Association  was  made, 
the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activi- 
ties had  been  organized  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Fosdick,  and  plans  were 
under  way  for  athletics  and  singing,  and 
movies  and  dramatics  and  dances  —  in 
fact,  the  soldiers  up  to  that  time  had  had 
planned  for  them  practically  all  that  is 
accepted  under  the  term  of  college  life, 
with  the  exception  of  the  college.  And 
therefore  the  intellectual  element  coming 
in  through  the  suggestion  from  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  was  doubly  wel- 
come and  doubly  appropriate.  The  work 
of  the  Association  was  welcomed  by  the 
Training  Camp  Commission,  and  as  you 
all  know,  was  taken  in  with  open  arms  at 
the  training  camps  and  into  France.  I 
have  visited  a  good  many  of  the  training 
camps  and  I  have  seen  a  little  of  the  work 
on  the  other  side,  so  I  speak  to  some  de- 
gree from  persohal  experience. 

The  buildings  of  the  American  Library 
Association  in  the  training  camps  in  this 
country  were  havens  of  refuge  to  the 
men  who  wanted  to  take  their  relaxation 
a  little  quietly.  I  saw  a  communication 
from  one  of  the  inspectors  general  —  I 
can't  quote  it  exactly,  but  his  comment 
was  about  as  follows:  "I  have  been  ask- 
ing the  soldiers  about  the  usefulness  of 
the  American  Library  Association  build- 
ings, and  I  have  been  told  by  a  number 
of  soldiers  that  they  are  the  only  places 


in  the  camp  where  a  man  is  reasonably 
free  and  reasonably  secure  from  either 
ragtime  or  prayer-meetings."  That  was 
from  an  official  communication. 

The  men  and  women  who  are  classed 
in  the  great  army  of  civilian  war  workers 
— and  it  was  a  great  army  and  it  did  a 
great  work — these  men  and  women  are 
divided  rather  sharply  between  those  who 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world  dashed  off 
into  some  wholly  new  and  untried  field  of 
activity  (and  they  were  in  the  majority), 
and  those  who  were  willing  to  forego 
some  of  the  excitements  of  novelty  and 
variety  in  order  to  bring  to  the  common 
task  the  training  they  had  had  in  their 
daily  work.  The  librarians  are  a  very 
good  example  of  the  second  group:  in- 
stead of  rushing  off  to  do  things  that  they 
knew  nothing  about,  they  brought  their 
professional  skill,  their  professional  en- 
thusiasm and  their  pride  in  the  Job,  to 
the  work  that  had  to  be  done,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  work  was  well  done  in  all  its 
aspects,  and  not  only  the  War  Depart- 
ment, but  the  individual  officers  and  en- 
listed men  in  the  Army,  owe  a  very  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Association.  I 
don't  suppose  any  organization,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  numbers,  did  a  finer  or  a  be^ 
ter  all-around  Job.  I  was  trying  to  figure 
it  out,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  each 
member  of  this  Association  received  his 
share  of  the  letters  of  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation that  should  come  from  the  Army, 
each  member  of  the  A.  L.  A.  would  have 
about  from  1,200  to  1,500  letters  to  open 
and  read.  And  that's  a  very  fair  propor- 
tion. 

I  want  to  say  a  word — perhaps  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Training  Camp  Com- 
mission can't  say  it  quite  so  well — I  want 
to  say  a  word  of  thanks  for  the  unfail- 
ingly codperative  spirit  which  the  Asso- 
ciation has  shown  in  its  relation  to  the 
commission.  The  commission  was  given 
the  Job  of  driving  a  team  of  seven  horses, 
none  of  which  had  had  any  particular  ex- 
perience in  going  in  harness,  and  it  wasn't 
an  easy  Job.  The  very  zeal  for  service 
of  the  various  groups   meant   that   they 
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would  get  into  one  another's  way,  and 
Mr.  Fosdick  and  his  associates  had  no 
easy  task  of  it,  I  assure  yoiL  But  I  don't 
think  there  was  any  exception  to  the  role 
that  the  A.  L.  A.  stayed  in  the  traces  and 
palled  hard  all  the  time;  in  fact,  they 
were  pointed  to  as  examples.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  added  to  their  popu- 
larity with  the  others  or  not 

As  I  say,  your  work  was  well  organ- 
ized; it  showed  both  ingenuity  and  ini- 
tiative. I  think  any  organisation  which 
succeeded  in  getting  Mr.  Burleson  to  send 
printed  materials  for  a  cent  without  ad- 
dresses or  other  technicalities  shows  that 
it  has  the  power  to  get  other  people  to 
do  what  it  wants. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  Association  had 
no  theories  in  advance,  hut  met  each  sit- 
uation as  it  developed,  and  met  it  well. 
It  seemed  to  have  learned  since  I  was 
an  undergraduate  that  the  theory  of  li- 
brary administration  is  to  get  the  books 
to  the  readers,  and  not  the  readevs  to  the 
books,  and  that  certainly  was  welcomed 
by  the  soldiers,  who  had  very  little  time 
to  make  long  trips  for  books.  It  also 
seemed  to  believe  that  a  worn-out,  shab- 
by book  was  the  cause  for  congratulation, 
and  not  for  apology.  That  also  was  very, 
very  satisfactory. 

The  Association  co5perated  most  efPeo- 
Uvely,  and  I  think  most  unselfishly,  in 
the  great  plan  for  educational  work  in 
France.  That  educational  project,  which 
before  it  came  to  a  conclusion  resolved 
itself  into  a  university  of  some  15,000  stu- 
dents, and  a  series  of  post  and  divisional 
schools  that  ran  the  total  of  students  after 
the  armistice  in  France  up  to  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  men — a  perfectly  im- 
mense enterprise — ^was  built  very  solidly 
on  the  help  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation in  providing  reference  books  and 
other  books  that  were  needed. 

The  books  got  over  on  time  and  were 
very  much  appreciated.  One  of  the  great 
revelations  of  the  war  has  been  the  fiict 
that  the  average,  normal,  young  American 
male  does  like  to  read;  he  does  like  to  use 
his   brain,  and  that's  a  factor  which   I 


think  we  can  remember,  in  your  profes- 
sion and  mine.  I  think  we  very  much  un- 
derestimate the  real  pleasure  that  young 
men,  and  presumably  young  women,  get  out 
of  using  their  brains.  I  venture  to  proph- 
esy that  the  use  of  public  and  private  li- 
braries and  library  facilities  among  the 
men  who  are  now  returning  to  civil  life 
from  the  Army,  will  be  a  very  interesting 
phenomenon.  I  know  that  the  American 
Library  Association  didn't  perform  its 
service  with  a  lively  sense  of  favors  to 
come,  and  pertiaps  for  that  very  reason 
your  rewards  will  be  very  sure,  and  wiU 
develop  very  soon.  Ton  may  have  noticed 
that  Admiral  Sims,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  fleet  in  foreign  waters,  has  already 
made  a  very  definite  recommendation  to 
the  Navy  that  every  battleship  and  every 
ship  on  which  our  Navy  is  stationed 
should  have  an  adequate  library,  properly 
administered.  And  the  plans  for  the  per- 
manent administration  of  the  Army  in- 
clude both  a  very  carefully  studied  edu- 
cational plan  and  a  plan  for  opportuni- 
ties for  reading  and  for  the  use  of  books 
under  proper  care  within  the  Army.  So 
that  both  Army  and  Navy  have  learned 
the  lesson  so  far  as  the  use  of  books  is 
concerned,  I  think. 

Not  long  ago  the  War  Department  en- 
deavored to  ascertain,  through  the  Train- 
ing Camp  Commission,  the  names  of  a 
few  of  the  members  of  the  dilferent  co- 
operating organisations  whose  service 
was  of  so  outstanding  a  character  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  make  some  personal  acknowledg- 
ment, and  this  request  for  a  suggestion 
went  to  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion as  well  as  to  the  other  bodies.  Let 
me  read  you  the  reply  —  perhaps  you 
haven't  heard  it: 

"While  recognition  of  the  Association 
as  such  will  be  very  much  appreciated, 
personal  recognition  of  any  sort  is  re- 
spectfully waived  and  distinctly  not  de- 
sired." 

That  brought  us  up  rather  with  a  turn, 

but  on  re-reading  one  could  see  that  it 

was  one  more  example  and  proof  of  the 

spirit  of  team  play  which  is  so  striking 
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a  characteristic  of  tills  Association,  of  the 
subordlnatlcm  of  the  indlvldnal  to  the  sen- 
era!  plan.  Now  If  I  were  a  French  field 
marshal,  I  could  decree  that  from  now  on 
and  forever  after,  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion could  wear,  a  fourragdre  of  some  ap- 
propriate shape  and  texture  to  loop  around 
— ^I  think  it  is — the  left  shoulder;  and  I 
may  say,  incidentally,  from  our  experi- 
ence, the  fourragdre  would  not  be  made  of 
red  tape!     I  lack  that  power,  and  don't 


know  that  the  fourragdre  would  not  be  a 
little  embarrassing,  in  the  long  run,  in  any 
case.  However,  in  all  sincerity,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  express  on  behalf  of  my  chief  and 
his  advisers,  both  military  and  civilian, 
the  very  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  of 
the  Army  for  the  generous,  intelligent,  and 
altogether  effective  cooperation  of  the 
American  Ldbrary  Association  throughout 
the  period  of  the  war.  This  I  do  with 
very  great  pleasure. 


BOOKS  AND  READING  FOR  THB  NAVT,  AND  WHAT  THET  HAVE  MEANT  IN 

IN  THB  WAR* 

Bt  Vicb-Admibal  Albebt  Gubavbs,  Navy  Department,  U.  8.  A. 


It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  and  privilege 
for  me  to  be  here  with  you  today.  Next  to 
ships  I  would  rather  talk  about  books  than 
ansrthing  in  the  world.  Since  I  first  began 
my  exciursions  into  literature,  through  a 
little  classic  called  "Reading  without 
tears,"  in  words  of  one  syllable,  books 
have  been  my  constant  companions.  When 
I  first  went  to  sea  in  1877 — and  that  is  a 
mighty  long  time  ago — ^I  was  accustomed, 
whenever  I  had  the  opportunity  and  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  to  carry  with  me 
up  on  deck,  in  the  mid  watch  (that  is, 
from  midnight  to  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing) four  or  five  books;  I  liked  to  vi^ 
my  menu  every  hour.  One  of  those  books 
always  was  "The  spectator";  I  don't  be- 
lieve as  a  midshipman  I  ever  kept  watch 
without  "The  spectator." 

In  those  days  the  library  aboard  the  old 
flagship  Hartford  consisted  of  a  Bible, 
Story  on  the  Constitution,  and  Frank 
Moore's  "History  of  the  rebellion,"  in  end- 
less number  of  volumes.  Now,  the  Bible 
was  used  for  strictly  professional  purposes. 
It  was  taken  out  frequently  to  swear  wltp 
nesses  in  court  martial  cases.  I  don't 
think  anybody  in  the  ship  cared  anything 
about  Judge  Story's  "Ck>mmentaries,"  and 
as  for  the  "History  of  the  rebellion,"  the 
events  it  described  were  too  recent  then 
to  warrant  an  excursion  into  the  Admiral's 
sanctum.    So  the  people  who  loved  books 
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usually  took  them  to  sea  with  them.  I 
think.  If  I  remember  correctly,  that  it  was 
not  until  the  eighties  that  regular  libraries 
were  established  on  board  ship,  and  it  was 
done  at  the  instigation  and  suggestion  of 
the  late  Admiral  Chadwick,  who  was  a 
great  book  man  himself.  The  Government 
provided  very  generously  for  two  libraries 
aboard  ship,  one  for  the  officers,  called  the 
ship's  library,  and  the  other  for  the  crew, 
but  both  oflicers  and  crew  had  access  to 
either  one  or  both  of  the  libraries.  The 
ship's  library  consisted  largely  of  more 
serious  works — what  nowadays  you  call 
"high-brow  stuff'  —  technical  and  profes- 
sional books,  essays,  histories,  and  biogra- 
phies, and  things  of  that  sort,  while  the 
crew's  library  consisted  mostly  of  fiction. 
Those  libraries  were  kept  up  to  date  and 
very  generously  supplied  with  the  newest 
books  by  the  Navy  Department.  The  lists 
were  revised  from  time  to  time  by  compe- 
tent people  in  the  Navy  Department,  and 
our  libraries  aboard  ship  were  such  that 
they  were  the  subject  of  comment  by  for- 
eign officers  when  they  came  on  board 
ship.  The  British  followed  in  our  foot- 
steps in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  li- 
braries. 

When  the  war  came  on,  the  department 
made  further  generous  allowances,  not  for 
the  officers  alone,  but  also  for  the  men, 
in  allotting  sums  for  magazines,  weeklies, 
and  things  of  that  sort,  and  in  the  newer 
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and  larger  ships,  reading-rooms  hare  been 
provided  for  the  men,  and  the  men  hare 
been  encouraged  to  occnpjr  them  and  to  use 
them.  On  Sunday  aftemoona  cm  board 
ship,  as  you  will  see  if  you  go  aboard  any 
of  these  ships  now  anchored  in  harbor  In 
the  North  River,  those  rooms  are  not  only 
occupied  by  the  men,  but  by  the  men  with 
their  sweethearts.  It  is  a  very  nice  place 
for  men  to  talk  over  their  afCairs  with 
their  best  girls— «nd  every  sailor  man  has 
a  best  girl  if  he  is  the  proper  kind  of 
sailor  man. 

My  attrition  was  first  called  to  the 
American  Library  Association  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war  by  a  representative  of  the 
Association,  who  came  to  talk  over  the 
question  with  me,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
supplying  our  ships  with  books.  The  idea 
appealed  to  me  instantly,  and  we  decided 
that  a  f^r  proportion  of  books  would  be 
one  for  every  four  men.  That  is  the  num- 
ber shown  by  my  order,  and  those  books 
were  put  on  board  ship.  I  have  forgotten 
how  many  books  were  allotted  to  my  force 
alone.  Of  course  the  transport  and  cruiser 
force  was  the  largest  single  active  unit 
during  the  war;  necessarily  so,  because 
we  had  to  carry  over  so  many  men. 

The  American  Library  Association  has 
provided  for  both  services,  including  the 
marines,  something  like  a  million  and  a 
half  books.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  about  660,000  were  sent  to  the  ships, 
the  naval  stations,  and  to  the  marines. 
Now,  650,000  books  is  a  goodly  number, 
but  the  work  of  the  Association  did  not 
stop  there.  When  the  ships  returned,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Association  would 
come  aboard,  the  books  that  had  been  worn 
out  in  use  were  gathered  up,  and  were  re- 
placed by  good  books.  The  thing  that  ap- 
pealed most,  I  think,  to  every  ofllcer  and 
every  man  was  the  unostentatious  way  in 
which  this  work  was  carried  on.  There 
was  never  any  Blacedonian  calls  for  help 
in  the  way  of  contributions,  but  above  all, 
the  men  were  made  to  realise  and  to  feel 
that  the  books  were  their  own.  Th«re  was 
no  restriction  whatever  on  men  drawing 
them.    All  the  Association  asked — they  re- 


quired nothing— demanded  nothing— all 
the  Association  asked  was  that  the  books 
should  be  kept  in  drcnlation.  That  was 
a  very  modest  request,  and  that  was  dcme. 

Now,  the  question  is  asked  simietlmes, 
"Do  the  sailors  read  very  much?  Do  the 
soldiers  read  very  much?"  I  know  firom 
perscmal  observation  that  the  books  were 
in  constant  demand,  and  that  they  were 
in  constant  circulation.  They  were  placed 
as  a  rule  near  the  troop  ccmipartments  for 
the  soldiers,  and  fc^  the  sailors  they  were 
placed  in  their  compartments.  The  books 
were  allotted  to  them  and  they  would  draw 
these  books;  they  were  not  responsible  in 
any  way  for  their  condition  or  what  be- 
came of  them.  If  the  books  were  lost, 
that  was  profit  and  loss  to  the  A.  L.  A., 
and  didn't  concern  the  sailor  man.  There 
was  no  compulsion,  no  restraint;  they  had 
free  access  to  these  books. 

The  character  of  the  books  furnished 
was  above  the  average.  I  think  the  en- 
listed man  does  not  care  so  much  now- 
adays about  reading  wild  west  steles  as 
he  does  about  something  adequate  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  civil  life  when  he  leaves 
the  service.  Blany  of  them  have  only  one 
enlistment,  but  every  man  that  goes  out 
into  the  great  body  politic  from  the  Navy, 
if  he  is  the  right  sort  of  man,  is  better 
equipped  than  when  he  entered  tbe  serv- 
ice. So  they  want  to  prepare  themselves 
for  civil  pursuits,  and  there  has  been  a 
great  demand,  I  understand  from  s<mie  of 
the  ofllcers  of  the  Association,  for  technical 
books,  on  electricity,  steam,  boilers— all 
that  sort  of  thing.  They  can  read  and 
study  on  board  ship. 

I  have  seen  men  around  on  the  decks, 
absorbed  in  books,  and  I  have  always  felt 
if  the  bos'n  mate  had  to  pipe  his  whistle 
more  than  once  to  get  attention  and  the 
youthful  sailor  or  soldier  who  was  Just  a 
little  bit  slow  in  answering  the  call  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  finish  his  page  or  para- 
graph, and  probably  did  it  by  carrying  the 
book  with  one  finger  in  between  the  pages, 
was  to  be  excused,  because  there  is  nothing 
that  so  develops  a  man  as  reading.  I  have 
often  wondered  how  people  who  do  not 
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eare  for  reading  stand  it  on  board  ship, 
when  there  is  nothing  else  going  on.  If 
he  has  the  lore  of  reading,  he  wants  noth- 
ing else;  and  so  I  don't  see  how,  when 
people  go  abroad  and  look  at  pictures  and 
statoarx,  they  can  aj^ireclate  that  art  un- 
less they  have  read  about  It  and  know 
what  those  things  mean. 

Tour  work  Is  education  of  soldier  and 
sailor  along  those  lines.  I  have  been 
asked  to  answer  two  questions:  In  the 
first  place,  is  the  work  appreciated,  and 
In  the  second  place,  is  It  worth  while?  I 
think  I  am  speaking  as  one  haying  au- 
thority, and  can  say  that  after  dose  ob- 
senratlon  I  know  your  work  Is  appre- 
eUkted.  Tou  can  see  the  answer  to  that 
in  the  ragged  books  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  turned  In  at  the  end  of  each 
voyage.  They  certainly  show  that  they 
are  appreciated,  and  I  think  that  you  are 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Army  and 
the  Nayy  for  the  sploidld  work  you  have 
done. 

AboTO  all,  there  is  nothing  sectarian  In 
your  work,  and  If  war  should  come  again, 
I  would  like  to  see  in  all  the  welfare  activ- 
ities no  religious  lines  drawn.  I  don't 
think  they  make  for  the  best  We  are  all 
one  In  our  endeavor  to  win  the  war,  to 
save  the  country,  and  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  or  the  American  Red  Cross,  or  the 
Y.  Bl  C.  A.  or  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
direct  the  welf^u^  work.  What  difference 
do  creed,  race,  or  color  make?  There 
should  be  no  distinction,  and  you  are  un- 


consciously, perhaps,  the  pioneers  on  those 
lines,  because  your  books  are  there. 

Now,  Is  It  worth  while?  I  think  I  may 
speak  for  both  services  when  I  say  that 
It  Is.  Tour  work  has  been  most  benefi- 
cent; your  Influence  has  been  far-reaching, 
far  more  so  than  I  believe  any  man  or 
woman  here  realizes  except  those  who 
have  been  aboard  ship,  and  have  been 
to  the  front,  and  have  been  in  contact  with 
It.  All  you  have  done  strengthens  the 
mental,  moral,  and  Intellectual  flber  of 
every  sailor  and  every  soldier,  and  all  for 
the  glory  of  the  nation. 

There  is  just  one  suggestion  I  am  going 
to  make,  and  then  I  am  through.  We  all 
know  your  splendid  poster  of  the  soldier 
with  the  tin  hat  and  his  arms  full  of 
books.  Blany  of  us  watched  It  while  It 
was  In  its  original  conception  and  the  art- 
ist was  painting  it  there  at  the  library. 
Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little  story, 
and  then  you  will  see  the  point  A  lady 
coming  out  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  In  New  Tork  waa  talking  to  a 
friend,  and  was  enthusiastically  praising 
the  soldiers.  She  said,  '^y  soul  has  been 
in  khaki  for  fourteen  months."  There 
was  a  young  sailor  standing  by,  who  had 
also  been  at  the  opera,  and  he  couldn't 
help  saying  to  her,  "Madam,  couldn't  you 
put  your  soul  in  blue  for  a  change?" 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  suggesting, 
Mr.  President,  that  when  your  artist  de- 
signs the  next  poster,  he  will  put  his  soul 
In  blue  for  a  change. 


BT  FLANDERS  BRIDGE:  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  A.  L.  A.  MAN  OVERSEAS 

Bt  Asa  Don  Dickinsox 


On  December  14  last  a  group  of  people 
assigned  to  overseas  duty  with  the  A.  L. 
A.  sailed  from  New  Tork  on  the  Uttle 
French  liner  Chicago,  In  the  party  were 
Miss  Macdonald  of  Harrlsburg,  Miss  Fast 
of  ChiUicothe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kerr  of  Em- 
p<»ia,  and  myself.  We  were  Joined  by  Mr. 
WlUlam  Allen  White,  who  was  going  over 
to  report  the  doings  of  the  Peace  Confer- 


ence.   Norman  Angell,  also,  was  on  board, 
very  pensive  over  "The  great  Illusion." 

It  was  a  dismal  voyage,  brightened  only 
by  Mr.  White's  efforts  to  "come  out  strong 
and  be  Jolly,"  In  noble  emulation  of  Mark 
Tapley.  ,The  weather  was  bad,  the  food 
poor,  the  ship  crowded.  The  tempera- 
mental French  skipper  left  the  dock  in  one 
of  the   worst   fogs  New  Tork   has  ever 
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known.  Fortunately  we  did  no  worse  than 
run  into  a  mud  bank  In  the  Lower  Bay 
where  we  lay  for  twenty-four  hours,  wait- 
ing first  for  the  fog  to  lift  and  show  us 
where  we  were,  then  for  the  top  of  the 
flood  tide  to  float  us  off.  Meanwhile  we 
watched  several  ships  with  more  cautious 
commanders  slide  by  us  out  to  sea.  They 
had  taken  no  chances  but  remained  snugly 
in  their  berths  till  the  fog  lifted  and  then 
sailed  away  with  hours  the  start  of  us. 
The  only  bright  spots  of  the  voyage  were 
the  good  humor  of  Mr.  White,  and  the 
imaginative  discourses  of  the  other  news- 
paper correspondents  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  vivid  reports  of  the  advice  they 
had  given  Wilson  and  the  advice  Wilson 
had  asked  of  them.  There  was  plenty  of 
"flu"  aboard.  One  man  died  in  his  berth 
within  a  dozen  feet  of  mine.  In  f^ct, 
many  a  poor  fellow  was  dropped  quietly 
overboard  with  a  round  shot  tied  to  his 
heels  before  we  reached  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Christmas  Day  came  and  went — it  was  by 
no  means  merry — and  we  sailed  up  the 
Garonne  towards  Bordeaux  on  December 
28.  Our  spirits  rose  as  we  passed  mile 
after  mile  of  American  docks  and  ware- 
houses, swarming  with  grinning  negro 
stevedores,  who  hailed  us  with  Jovial  in- 
quiries as  to  the  price  of  watermelons,  the 
bright  lights  of  Broadway,  etc. 

On  landing  I  made  at  once  for  the  T 
headquarters,  which  was  then  and  still  is, 
I  think,  the  center  of  the  A.  L.  A.  activities 
at  Bordeaux.  There  I  encountered  for  the 
first  time  a  phenomenon  with  which  I  was 
soon  to  become  familiar.  I  found  an  ac- 
complished librarian  in  the  uniform  and  on 
the  pay  roll  of  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  but  giving 
her  whole  time  to  the  conduct  of  A.  I*.  A. 
work,  and  ordering  about  several  hulking 
tut  cowed-looking  T  secretaries. 

Just  here  let  me  say  that  we  never  could 
have  done  what  we  did  in  France  without 
the  help  of  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  They  have 
stolen  a  good  deal  of  our  thunder,  it  is 
true;  sometimes,  I  fear,  by  wilful  misrep- 
resentation of  facts,  but  more  often  in  per- 
fect innocence.  Scores  of  T  men  and  T 
women   saw   books   handled   always   and 


only  by  members  of  their  own  force.  Was 
it  not  natural  that  they  should  assume 
that  they  were  T  books?  Nobody  living 
understands  all  the  intricacies  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  A.  L.  A.  and  the  T. 
M.  C.  A.  Some  day  perhaps  a  German 
will  win  his  Ph.D.  by  producing  three  large 
volumes  on  the  subject  Till  then  we 
must  be  content  with  the  generalization 
that  the  two  organizations  helped  each 
the  work  of  the  other  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent. The  Big  Fellow  won  more  kicks 
than  ha'pence  for  his  pains.  Perhaps  the 
Little  Brother  would  have  done  no  better 
had  he  been  forced  to  recruit  an  equally 
large  personnel  in  an  equally  short  time. 

We  found  Bordeaux  swarming  with 
American  soldiers,  the  streets  in  charge  of 
American  M.  P.'s,  as  seems  usual  in  pro- 
vincial French  towns  where  large  numbers 
of  our  troops  are  quartered.  In  strolling 
about  the  streets,  I  noticed  two  little 
French  gentlemen  in  high  hats  and  frock- 
.coats  who  had  become  engaged  in  an  al- 
tercation. Their  voices  grew  shriller  and 
shriller.  Soon  the  richly  sibilant  epithet 
**Assa8Sin,"  which  had  been  the  favorite, 
gave  place  to  an  even  more  opprobrious 
vocabulary.  A  crowd  began  to  gather  and 
a  big  American  M.  P.  strolled  up  to  see 
the  fun.  He  and  I  took  up  good  positions 
on  the  side  lines.  Words  soon  gave  place 
to  warlike  gestures  unfamiliar  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  open  hand  would  be 
thrown  violently  hackivard  as  the  antag- 
onists pranced  about  each  other;  but  no 
fist  was  doubled,  no  blow  was  delivered, 
though  tongues  and  voices  continued  to 
work  overtime.  Then  as  their  rage  in- 
creased the  antagonists  began  most  vi- 
ciously to  spit  at  one  another  like  a  couple 
of  tomcats.  This  struck  Sammy  as  bad 
form  and  he  adjured  them  in  no  uncertain 
terms  to  "Cut  that  out!"  They  were  be- 
side themselves  by  this  time,  however,  and 
paid  no  heed.  On  the  contrary  they  made 
violent  efforts  to  kick  each  other  in  the 
stomach.  Then  the  big  M.  P.,  thoroughly 
disgusted,  thought  it  was  time  to  act  He 
strode  between  them,  with  each  hand 
seised  a  man  by  the  collar  of  his  coat. 
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turned  them  aboat,  and  shored  them  Ylg- 
orottBly  in  opposite  directions  with  a 
"Gwan  now,  yoose!  Dat's  enough!  Fade 
away!"  They  fitded;  each  toward  his 
home,  doubtless.  At  any  rate  they  disap- 
peared and  I  went  to  dinner — a  rery  good 
one — with  e<mie  French  officers,  eteamer 
acquaintances.  The  only  drawback  was 
that,  being  their  guest,  I  was  compelled  to 
eat  large  quantities  of  French  oysters  and 
pretend  that  I  liked  them.  After  dinn^-r 
we  boarded  the  night  express  for  Paris.  I 
occupied  a  couchette.  The  couchette 
is  exactly  the  kind  of  sleeping-car  the 
Spartans  would  hare  had,  if  they  had  had 
any. 

In  the  morning  we  arrlred  at  the  Quai 
d'Orsay,  Paris.  A  stone's  throw  away  at 
the  Palais  d'Orsay  the  Peace  Conference 
was  in  session.  This  was  interesting  of 
course,  but  some  of  us  relished  even  more 
the  reflection  that  a  little  way  to  the  east, 
along  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  past  Marie 
Antoinette's  Conciergerie,  the  bouquinUta 
and  hou9uineur$  of  the  Qual  Voltaire 
awaited  our  attention. 

As  we  walked  through  the  station  it  waa 
something  of  a  shock  to  see  the  more  or 
less  dainty  Parisiennes,  disguised  as  lug- 
gage porters.  Tying  with  one  another  for 
the  priTilege  of  tossing  about  trunks  and 
carrying  heavy  valises. 

Breakfast  in  the  Hotel  Palais  d'Orsay 
was  next  on  the  program.  We  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  party  marched  boldly  in,  conscious  of 
the  good  American  money  in  our  pouches. 
But  immediately  we  issued  forth  unfed 
and  rather  disgruntled.  Tou  see  we  had 
no  bread  tickets,  nor  did  we  know  how  to 
get  any.  But  an  obliging  M.  P.,  as  always, 
came  to  the  rescue  and  gave  us  a  handful 
of  the  special  variety  which  are  issued  for 
the  use  of  MM,  let  miliiairet  en  permit- 
tion.  So  the  pangs  of  hunger  were  soon 
allayed  If  not  satisfied — note  the  grim  dis- 
tinction— and  we  took  our  first  lesson  in 
Paris  food  prices.  It  was  very  interest- 
ing. 

Then  came  a  walk  across  the  Pont  de  la 
Concorde,  built  of  the  stones  of  the  Bas- 
tille, and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  where 


the  guillotine  parties  used  to  be  held  dur 
ing  the  days  of  the  Terror.  Here  we  saw 
a  German  tank  and  hundreds  of  captured 
German  guns,  set  forth  for  the  little 
French  boys  to  play  with. 

In  a  moment  or  two  we  came  upon  a 
large  and  shining  sign,  directing  us  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  Library.  Then  hove  in  sight 
Number  Ten,  Rue  de  I'lfilys^e,  the  overseas 
headquarters  of  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service, 
and  right  proud  we  were  of  this  splendid 
mansion,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Papal  Legate.  He  must  have  been  a  rep- 
rehensible old  boy,  however,  if  we  are  to 
Judge  by  the  number  of  back  stairs  and 
the  many  secret  doors,  chambers,  and 
passages  which  he  found  necessary  for  his 
comfort  Just  across  the  street  is  Presi- 
dent Poincar^'s  garden,  and  beyond,  the 
iftlys^  Palace.  It  was  quKe  thrilling  of  a 
Sunday  afternoon  to  stand  at  a  front  win- 
dow and  watch  the  President  of  the  Third 
Republic  strolling  along  the  paths  with 
his  little  daughter.  We  had  a  fine  view, 
too,  one  afternoon,  of  the  garden  party 
wherewith  official  France  welcomed  Ad- 
miral Beatty  and  his  brother  ofllcerB  of 
the  British  fieet  Lest  the  A.  L.  A.  be  ac- 
cused of  extravagance,  however,  let  me 
hasten  to  explain  that  the  upper  fioors  of 
the  building  are  occupied  by  the  T.  M.  C.  A. 
Entertainment  Department,  and  more 
than  once  I  have  seen  the  holy  calm  ctf  our 
educational  department  shattered  by  some 
red-triangled  soubrette,  who  would  breeze 
in.  Joyously  caroling,  "Where  do  we  go  from 
here,  boys,  where  do  we  go  from  here?" 
Then  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Kerr  would  have  to  ex- 
plain with  dignity  who  and  what  we  were. 
I  do  not  seem  to  remember  that  the  in- 
souciance of  the  soubrette  was  ever  dis- 
concerted. 

A  cordial  welcome  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stevenson  and  the  other  veterans  of  the 
battle  of  Paris  was  followed  by  the  most 
trying  ordeal  which  the  new  arrival  in 
Paris  is  called  upon  to  undergo — the 
search  for  a  room.  I  don't  know  how 
many  hotels  turned  me  away,  but  I  do 
know  there  were  dozens  of  them.  It  was 
not  a  question  of  price.    There  were  no 
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rooms  to  be  had  at  any  price.  When  I 
started  to  look  for  a  room  I  was  afraid 
one  of  the  many  reckless,  rushing  taxlcabs 
would  run  over  me;  before  the  eventually 
successful  termination  of  my  search,  I 
wanted  to  sit  down  in  the  middle  of  some 
boulevard  and  temirt  one  of  ^e  hooting 
things  to  put  me  out  of  my  misery.  I 
ended  that  exhausting  afternoon,  I  remem- 
ber, by  creeping  into  the  Biadelelne  and 
going  to  sleep.  And  I  stayed  asleep  till  I 
was  put  out  at  lock-up  time  by  a  terrific 
beadle  in  a  large  cocked  hat 

Now  if  you  will  all  turn  to  the  large 
maps  in  the  back  of  your  Paris  Baedekers, 
you  will  note  In  the  upper  right  hand 
comer  of  the  brown  one,  which  comes 
first,  a  cosy  district,  just  within  the  fortifi- 
cations, called  Villette.  It  is  almost  en- 
tirely given  over,  please  observe,  to 
slaughter-houses,  canals,  freight  yards  and 
warehouses.  There  it  is  that  the  Apaches 
of  Paris  most  do  congregate,  and  this  was 
the  scene  of  my  labors  for  six  of  the  long- 
est months  that  ever  took  advantage  of  a 
helpless  calendar.  The  warehouse  occu- 
pied Jointly  by  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  A. 
L.  A.  is  here.  The  Baedeker  map  shows 
the  actual  building,  and  here  are  many 
other  storehouses  filled  to  bursting  with 
the  goods  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  U.  8. 
Quartermasters.  The  railroad  station  for 
this  region  bears  the  charming  name  Pont 
de  Flandres.  As  it  is  about  the  only  bit 
of  beauty  in  the  neighborhood,  I  always 
liked  to  make  the  most  of  that  name  and 
so  have  called  this  story,  '^y  Flandera 
Bridge."  There  is  not  much  poetry  about 
a  warehouse,  but  we  may  as  well  make 
the  most  of  such  poetry  as  there  is. 

I  hope  none  of  you  will  ever  know  how 
cold  and  damp  and  dark  and  dirty  a 
French  warehouse  can  be  in  midwinter. 
But  it  was  unmistakably  the  best  place  for 
our  business,  and  we  should  be  thankful 
that  we  managed  to  get  a  foothold  there, 
and  then  wriggled  about  till  we  expanded 
that  foothold  to  25,000  square  feet  Freight 
cars  could  be  unloaded  at  both  front  and 
rear  and  five  or  six  camions  at  once  could 
be  loaded  or  unloaded  at  as  many  doors  in 


front  Unfortunately  there  was  no  le- 
vator. The  French  boast  these  newfangled 
contraptions  only  in  such  hotels  as  bid  for 
the  patronage  of  Americans.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  their  installation  they  are 
broken,  thus  saving  all  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  operating  them.  Still,  when  your 
business  is  situated  a%  traUUme  and  am 
quatrUme  (on  the  third  and  fourth  floors), 
and  you  are  receiving  and  dispatdilng 
every  day  hundreds  of  packages,  eadi 
weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds,  you  can't  help  thinking  that  an 
able-bodied  American  elevator  would  be  a 
great  convenience.  We  had  a  substitute, 
a  dangling  r(^>e  known  as  a  citable,  <9er- 
ated  by  a  skilled  laborer  of  almost  pro- 
fessional status  called  a  chableur.  And 
they  are  very  uncertain  fellows— Uiose 
chableun.  Every  now  and  then  (me  would 
take  it  into  his  head  to  quit  in  the  middle 
of  a  Job,  with  a  -camion  half  loaded  or  a 
freight  car  half  unloaded.  Then  his  satd- 
lites,  the  porters,  quit  too,  settling  happily 
down  to  the  practice  of  the  French  art  of 
conversation,  each  man  leaning  upon  his 
diable,  as  the  hand  trucks  are  called.  This 
happens  many  times  a  day.  Tou  get  a  Job 
of  loading  or  unloading  well  under  way, 
and  then  step  away  to  arrange  another. 
Soon  there  is  a  noticeable  diminution  in 
the  din  about  you.  Tou  miss  the  familiar 
screech  of  the  c^Me.  Having  become  sus- 
picious through  sad  experience,  you  return 
at  the  first  opportunity  to  Job  No.  1.  Ab- 
iolutely  nothing  doing!  The  explanation 
is  always  the  same — ^happy  smiles,  shrugs, 
**le  chable  ne  marche  pa$.**  And  It  does 
no  good  to  dismiss  the  chableur.  He  can 
easily  find  work  at  another  warehouse. 
About  all  one  can  do  is  to  propitiate  him 
with  frequent  offerings  of  commissary 
cigarettes  and  chocolates.  Sometimes  we 
tried  to  break  in  new  chabl€ur$.  Then  a 
hundred-pound  Hoboken  box,  swinging  in 
mid-air,  would  work  out  of  its  rope  and 
go  crashing  down  through  the  roof  of 
whatever  was  beneath,  whether  camion, 
freight  car,  or  man. 

Just  what  did  we  do  at  the  warehouse? 
Well,  at  first  we  merely  received  books  for- 
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wmrded  to  iu  bj  the  A.  L.  A.  raprtsentA- 
tlyes  at  the  ports,  and  sent  thorn  on  in  the 
qoantities  and  to  the  addresses  designated 
bjr  our  Paris  headquarters.  That  does  not 
Boond  Tory  diflUmlt,  bnt  the  mere  bulk 
of  the  business  kept  us  moving — and  com- 
plications dereloped  later.  Well  do  I  re- 
member the  time  when  four  carloads  of 
books  arrived  in  one  day — two  of  them 
big  American  cars.  That  meant  the  han- 
dling of  about  1»200  boxes,  90,000  books,  in 
eight  hours  of  daylight  Another  time  a 
convoy  train  of  eleven  three-ton  camions 
materialised  before  the  warehouse.  Did 
you  ever  have  thirty-three  tons  of  books 
drop  upon  you  quite  without  notice?  I 
may  as  well  confess  that  they  knocked  the 
wind  out  of  me  and  left  me  gasping  and 
flapping  my  hands  helplessly  for  some  min- 
utes. Then  the  circumambient  ether  be- 
came resonant  with  pigeon  French: 

**Timt  le  mande,  chercheM  let  diables! 
CKercheg  let  chableunl  EmporieM  let 
caiiies  videsi  Tont  de  suite  I  DUchargez 
let  camUmMt  Le$  h<mt$  blem  au  qua- 
triune,  fiction  au  traiii^mel  Toujourg  let 
num^roe  en  hautt  D^chez-voutl  Beaur 
coup  de  dgarettet  AmMcainet  apr^t 
DiteM  done,  FranQOit,  vous  Met  embu9qu4; 
pat  le  travaih  pat  d'argent.  Bouveneth 
vouti  Je  vait  en  haut,  AlUmt,  met 
hravet!  Le  chable  ne  marche  pott  OH  ett 
le  chableurt  Ah,  le  voicil  Attention  det- 
toutl  Oardez  vot  t^tet  en  bat  Id  I  Allont; 
d^chez-vout,  gargont!  JPoubliet  pat  let 
cigarettett    Tout  de  tuite,  tout  de  tuiter 

That's  the  sort  of  jargon  I  expect  to  be 

talking  in  my  sleep  for  s<mie  time  to  come. 
We  had  some  very  amusing  French  help- 
ers. There  were  MM.  Doen  and  Oillet— a 
happy  pair,  recently  demobilised.  Courtly 
fellows,  they  were,  who  would  have  been 
right  welcome  at  Elsinore,  so  they  soon 
learned  to  answer  to  the  names  of  Rosen- 
crants  and  Ouildenstem.  They  were  good 
workers  and  although  one  had  but  tp  look 
in  their  direction  to  see  them  always  to- 
gether, side  by  side,  bowing  and  smiling, 
they  were  not  at  all  ridiculous,  and  I  was 
never  tempted  to  call  them  Alphonse  and 
Gaston.  Some  day  I  expect  to  see  them 
playing  the  boulevardier  on  Broadway. 
Then  it  will  seem  most  natural  to  give 
than    Hamlet's    greeting,    "My    excellent 


good  friends!  How  dost  thou,  Ouilden- 
stem! Ah,  Rosenerants!  Oood  lads,  how 
do  you  both?" 

Papa  Francois  was  stout,  elderly,  good- 
humored  and  strong  as  an  ox«  His  soldier 
son,  a  typical  poiln,  worked  with  us  for  a 
time.  The  old  man  had  a  way  of  disap- 
pearing when  work  was  heaviest  Then 
the  saucy  boy  would  shout  '*Ditet  donct 
M  itet-vout,  vieux  embutqu^r*  The  day 
before  the  general  director  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
War  Service  was  to  visit  the  warehouse  we 
were  trying  to  dean  up  a  little.  Think- 
ing it  might  inspire  Francois,  I  told  him 
Le  Grand  Chef  was  coming.  In  my  mind's 
eye  I  still  can  see  his  elephantine  pirouette 
as  he  snapped  his  fingers  and  joyously 
cried  out,  '^h,  1&,  Ikl  Champagne,  cham- 
pagne!" Alas,  he  was  grievously  disap- 
pointed; there  was  only  an  extra  ration 
of  cigarettes  the  next  day. 

There  was  another  fellow — a  timorous, 
pallid  Pole,  who  was  said  to  have  been  a 
student  at  the  Sorbonne.  His  name  was 
impossible,  but  we  used  to  call  him  Bfac- 
beth  because  whenever  I  looked  at  him  I 
thought  of  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings  and 
sometimes  yielded  to  the  temptation  to 
shout,  "Now  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou 
whey-faced  loon,  where  got'st  thou  that 
goose  look?" 

The  warehouse  work  ordinarily  was  not 
difficult  till  the  educational  sets  began  to 
arrive.  These  were  to  have  been  assem- 
bled in  New  York.  On  my  last  visit  to 
Mr.  Bailey,  he  had  shown  me  with  some 
pride  the  excellent  arrangements  he  had 
made  for  handling  this  work.  But  some- 
body somewhere  at  the  last  moment  de- 
cided that  these  books  should  be  rushed 
over  to  us  as  fast  as  they  were  received, 
leaving  to  us  the  task  of  assembling  the 
oc^lecUons.  We  had  no  apace  for  it  but 
by  almost  a  miracle  we  managed  to  get 
the  space  and  the  work  was  done;  though 
it  entailed  the  shutting  down  of  one  of  the 
T.  M.C.A.  departments.  Think  of  it!  The 
T  appreciated  our  work  so  highly  that  they 
gave  up  some  of  their  own  activities  to  al- 
low us  to  do  our  job  in  their  warehouse.  In- 
deed, as  the  A«  L.  A.  came  to  need  more 
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and  more  space  and  more  and  more  moi, 
the  T  management  gave  them  to  ns  till  I 
thought  often  of  the  tale  of  the  cam^  and 
the  too-Indulgent  Arab.  For  many  a  long 
week  the  A.  L.  A.  camel  occupied  the  best 
part  of  the  T-man's  tent 

It  was  no  small  task  to  deal  with  those 
educational  books  in  the  time  at  our  dis- 
posaL  Many  of  you  are  familiar  with 
book  aggregations  of  similar  size — about 
one-quarter  of  a.  million  volumes.  Think 
what  it  would  mean  to  receive,  unpack, 
sort,  asseml^e  into  standard  libraries,  and 
re-ship  this  many  books  in  about  six 
weeks'  time.  We  received  them  packed  in 
boxes  containing  each  about  seventy-five 
volumes.  These  boxes  had  to  be  hauled 
up  one  or  two  at  a  Ume  to  the  fifth  fioor. 
Then  they  were  opened  and  unpacked,  and 
the  books  were  sorted  and  stacked  so 
that  any  one  of  the  thousand  titles  could 
be  found  when  required.  The  educaticmal 
book  stock  occupied  nearly  10,000  square 
feet  closely  packed.  There  were  any- 
where between  ten  copies  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  each  title,  but  five  hundred  was 
the  number  of  copies  ordinarily  purchased. 
The  standard  collection  of  educational 
books  filled  six  boxes  and  comprised  about 
460  titles.  At  the  time  I  left  France  nearly 
four  hundred  of  these  sets  bad  been  as- 
sembled and  sent  out  It  is  not  too  much 
tc  say  that  our  educational  books  were 
highly  thought  of  by  all  the  welfare  organ- 
isations and  by  the  Army  educati<»ial  men. 
They  made  possible  the  partial  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Army's  extremely  ambitious 
educational  program.  The  A.  L.  A.  alone 
had  the  books  that  were  needed  and  with 
the  help  of  the  Army  Post  Office  we  man* 
aged  to  distribute  them  in  time  to  be  of 
service.  The  ordinary  weight  limitation 
on  mail  packages  was,  I  ,  believe,  four 
pounds,  but  for  several  weeks  the  Army 
Post  Office  received  from  us  practically 
every  day  scores  of  packages  weighing  125 
pounds  each.  Indeed,  I  am  told  that  for  a 
time  the  A.  L.  A.  mail  exceeded  in  bulk 
and  weight  all  the  rest  of  the  Army  mail 
put  together.  It  is  only  f^ir  to  say  that 
our  books  were  packed  in  a  T  warehouse. 


to  a  great  extent  by  Y  men,  and  that  they 
were  carted  from  warehouse  to  Post  Office 
or  railroad  station  in  T  trucks. 

We  were  still  struggling  with  the  edu- 
cational books  when  the  people  back  home 
began  to  pay  us  another  compliment  In- 
stead of  continuing  to  send  boxes  of  as- 
sorted fiction  or  assorted  non-fiction  which 
could  be  shipped  out  ag^  by  us  un- 
opened, they  began  calling  practically 
everything  "Stevenson  Specials,"  and 
shipping  nearly  aU  their  material  In  that 
form.  That  is  to  say,  the  boxes  were  each 
filled  with  one  or  two  titles  only.  This 
was  easy  for  the  dispatch  ofllces  but  hard 
on  the  Paris  warehouse.  While  the  edu- 
cational-book rush  was  at  its  height  we 
had  little  or  no  time  or  space  for  unpack- 
ing, sorting  and  repacking  these  innumer- 
able "Stevenson  Specials,"  and  we  were 
forced  to  allow  them  to  pile  up  till  the 
more  important  educational  sets  were  dis- 
posed of. 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  It  is,  I 
suppose,  common  knowledge  that  the  Y 
tried  to  stampede  the  A.  L.  A.  into  buying 
far  more  educational  books  than  were 
actually  required.  When  we  refused  to  go 
further  in  this  direction  than  we  consid- 
ered reasonable,  the  Y  went  ahead  and 
bought  on  its  own  account  only  to  come 
begging  us  to  help  them  out  of  their  trou- 
ble when  vast  quantities  of  their  books  ar- 
rived in  France  rather  late  in  the  day.  For 
reasons  of  policy  we  agreed  to  give  them 
a  lift,  and  soon  there  was  added  to  our 
warehouse  stock  in  Paris  about  80,000  yol- 
umes  which  had  to  be  plated,  pocketed  and 
carded  before  they  could  be  used. 

For  some  months  the  Army  has  gone 
ahead  sending  men  home  faster  than  the 
welfare  organisations  anticipated.  So, 
like  the  other  organizations,  we  now  have 
a  large  stock  in  the  Paris  warehouse,  and 
vill  have  much  more  when  the  salvaged 
material  is  returned.  My  last  work  in 
Paris  was  to  estimate  the  number  of  books 
in  good  condition  which  will  be  left  on  our 
hands,  and  to  formulate  a  plan  for  their 
disposition.  This,  bowever,  is  neither  the 
time  nor  place  for  &n  exposition  of  this 
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matter.  Let  me  rather  tell  you  something 
of  the  field  trip  which  concluded  my  stay 
in  France.  It  wa3  my  first  excursion  be- 
yond the  fortifications  of  Paris.  Dr.  Put- 
nam and  Mr.  Stevenson  were  both  unwlU* 
iLs  to  have  me  report  at  this  Conference 
without  knowing  anything  except  Pont  de 
Flandres  and  the  "M6tro"  line  by  means 
of  which  I  oscillated  between  the  ware- 
house and  headquarters. 

On  May  26  I  left  Paris  for  Dijon,  on  the 
"American  train."  In  the  compartment 
with  me  were  two  American  aviators  who 
had  been  up  to  Paris  to  take  examinations 
for  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service. 
They  had  prepared  by  studying  the  books 
on  diplomacy  and  international  law  which 
are  included  in  our  educational  set  So 
they  were  glad  to  direct  me  how  to  find 
the  A.  L.  A.  Library  at  Dijon,  and  it  was 
well  that  they  did  so,  for  it  is  in  a  T  build- 
ing that  is  tucked  away  on  a  back  street 
and  not  easy  to  find.  It  is  a  charming 
place  when  one  finds  it,  however,  and  Miss 
Qoddard  seems  to  be  enjoying  her  success 
there.  One  of  the  boys  who  frequented 
the  library  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  es- 
tablishment by  remarking:  "This  is  one 
place  where  the  Sam  Brown  aint  got 
liOthin'  on  yeh."  The  following  morning 
Miss  Goddard  was  able  to  leave  her  library 
in  charge  of  some  trusty  volunteers,  and 
to  secure  for  us  both  places  in  a  Y  car 
which  was  running  over  to  Beaune,  some 
sc€»-e  of  miles  away.  It  was  a  delightful 
ride  through  a  country  bright  with  the 
golden  flower  of  the  mustard,  which  is  one 
of  the  principal  products  of  the  region. 

At  Beaune  we  found  Miss  Long  and  Mr. 
Cvoodrich  enthusiastic  over  the  unparal- 
leled success  of  our  work  at  the  A.  E.  F. 
University  there.  Mr.  Dickerson  had  Just 
departed  for  his  new  field  of  service  with 
the  Army  of  Occupation,  taking  with  him 
the  grateful  good  wishes  of  everybody.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  tell  the  story.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  at  Beaune  we  scored  the  most 
spectacular  of  our  successes  in  France. 
The  A.  E.  F.  University  was  an  ambitious 
and  praiseworthy  attempt  to  do  a  very  big 
thing  in  a  very  little  time.    The  library 


end  of  it  actually  functicmed,  thanks  to 
the  A.  L.  A.,  and  early  enough  in  the 
game  to  perform  really  substantial  service. 
How  many  college  libraries  in  the  United 
States  can  and  do  seat  fifteen  hundred 
readers  at  once?  How  many  circulate 
fifteen  hundred  books  in  a  day?  Was 
there  ever  before  a  library  building  so 
crowded  four  days  after  the  (H»ening  that 
the  medical  authorities  were  compelled  to 
close  it  till  it  could  be  doubled  in  siae? 
These  questions  are  but  hints  oi  the  good 
news  we  shall  hear  when  the  time  comes 
to  tell  the  story  of  our  work  at  Beaune. 

In  the  evening  Miss  Long  and  I  had 
managed  to  break  into  the  ancient  Hotel 
Dieu,  the  pride  of  the  little  city  of  Beaune, 
and  very  interesting  it  was  to  walk 
through  the  great  lofty  hall  where  the 
good  Sisters  have  nursed  the  sick  since 
long  before  Columbus  sailed  the  ocean.  At 
one  end  of  the  hall  is  the  high  altar  where 
mass  is  said  every  Sunday,  the  patients 
assisting  (in  the  French  sense)  without 
stirring  from  their  recessed  beds. 

The  next  morning  I  returned  by  train 
to  Dijon  and  began  the  long  wait  for  the 
night  train  which  was  to  take  me  on  to 
Gidvres.  The  time  passed  quickly,  how- 
ever, in  visiting  the  old  palace  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  in  looking  over 
sundry  gargoyliferous  cathedrals.  At  the 
dinner  hour  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  en- 
counter at  the  Red  Cross  canteen  Miss 
North,  one  of  the  beet  ot  last  year's  vol- 
unteers at  the  Hoboken  dispatch  office. 
She  is  now  in  charge  of  the  dining-room 
at  Dijon  and  I  couldn't  have  been  better 
fed  at  that  canteen  if  I  had  been  a  buck 
private. 

After  midnight  I  boarded  the  "Amer- 
ican train"  for  Gidvres.  There  was  no 
sleeper,  but  a  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture agent  and  myself  had  a  compart- 
ment to  ourselves,  and  we  managed  to  pass 
the  night  pretty  comfortably.  The  next 
morning  we  enjoyed  a  real  American 
breakfast  of  ham  and  eggs  and  griddle 
cakes,  the  first  one  I  had  eaten  in  France. 
It  was  served  in  what  looked  like  a  real 
American     dining-car    by     spotlessly-clad 
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colored  compatriots  of  just  the  appetizing 
caf^-au'lait  shade  of  complexion  affected 
by  our  best  railroads  for  their  dining-car 
serrice.  At  Oidyres  I  fell  in  with  Chap- 
lain Erans,  the  welfare  officer  of  the  re- 
gion. He  took  me  to  the  headquarters 
mess  to  luncheon.  This  was  delayed 
twenty  minutes  because  the  Commanding 
Officer,  Colonel  Simpson,  refused  to  sit 
down  without  Miss  Craigin,  the  A.  I4.  A. 
representative.  She  had  been  off  in  her 
car  visiting  one  of  her  outlying  branches. 
Please  note  that  the  A.  I4.  A.  lady  was  the 
only  one  of  the  score  or  more  of  welfare 
people  at  this  camp  who  lunched  regu- 
larly ait  the  C.  O.'s  mess.  This  was  not 
the  only  time  I  noticed  special  favors  to 
our  people — eloquent  testimony  of  the 
light  in  which  our  service  is  regarded 
by  the  Army. 

After  luncheon  Miss  Craigin  ran  me 
around  in  her  car  to  visit  her  main  libra- 
ry, her  two  branches  and  several  of  her 
many  deposit  stations,  and  then  away 
from  the  camp  across  a  dozen  miles  or 
so  of  beautiful  country,  odorous  with 
acacia  bloom,  to  St  Aignan,  where  my 
old  shipmate.  Miss  Macdonald,  holds  sway. 
I  hope  it  may  not  be  construed  as  deroga- 
tion of  Colonel  Simpson's  and  Miss  Crai- 
gin's  hospitality  to  say  that  I  am  sorry 
fcNT  the  people  at  Gidvres.  There  is  liter- 
ally nothing  but  camp  in  the  immediate 
vicinity — ^no  town,  no  hills,  no  trees,  noth- 
ing but  barracks,  tents,  duckboards  and 
dust — or  mud.  No  wonder  our  service  is 
so  highly  appreciated  there!  As  we 
skimmed  past  the  warehouse  which  the 
Army  built  at  Gidvres  last  fall  to  house 
A.  L.  A.  books,  I  was  thankful  indeed 
that  transport  problems  had  necessitated 
the  removal  of  our  warehouse  work  to 
Paris  some  weeks  before  my  arrival  in 
France. 

At  St  Aignan  we  found  Miss  Macdon- 
ald happy  and  busy  as  a  bee  with  her  big 
main  building,  her  four  branches,  and  her 
countless  deposit  stations.  Everywhere 
on  my  tour,  but  especially  at  St  Aignan, 
it  gladdened  my  heart  to  see  my  <Ad 
prot6g6,  the  "Hoboken  box,"  doing  yeoman 


service  as  a  sectional  bookcase.  It  should 
be  a  matter  of  record  that  this  box  was 
designed  at  the  Washington  headquarters 
by  Mr.  Wheeler;  but  I  claim  credit  for 
promptly  recognizing  its  merits  and  de- 
fending it  against  all  fussy  experiment- 
ers. It  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the 
share  of  the  "Hoboken  box"  in  the  success 
of  our  work  overseas. 

The  Commanding  Officer  at  St  Aignan, 
by  the  way,  is  General  Malone,  who  years 
ago  as  Captain  Paul  B.  Malone  more  than 
once  delighted  the  boy  patrons  of  my  li- 
brary at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  by  read- 
ings from  his  West  Point  stories. 

After  dinner  with  Miss  Macdonald  in  a 
real  old  French  inn  in  the  charming  town 
of  St  Aignan,  I  departed  for  Tours,  where 
I  arrived  at  midnight  and  made  my  way 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Officers'  HoteL  I  found 
the  manager  sitting  in  his  office  with  an 
elderly  American  Major.  The  Y-man 
looked  me  over  rather  doubtfully,  but 
finally  admitted  that  he  supposed  I  was  a 
part  of  the  A.  B.  F.  At  that  the  old  ma- 
jor bounced  up  and  ripped  out:  "Yes,  and 
a  damned  good  part"  I  was  shown  to  a 
room  at  once — about  the  best  room  in 
the  house.  Later  I  learned  that  the  old 
Major  had  seen  something  of  Mr.  Dicker- 
son's  work  at  Beaune. 

The  next  morning  I  visited  "our  Miss 
Yerkes"  at  her  library  in  the  main  Y 
building  at  Tours.  It  is  sandwiched  in  be- 
tween the  canteen  and  an  ice-cream  gar- 
den, but  she  manages  to  maintain  a  libra* 
ry  atmosphere  nevertheless.  I  had  a  talk 
with  her  assistant,  a  Y  worker.  It  was 
typical  of  many  that  I  enjoyed  with  Y 
people  who  had  been  assigned  to  our  serv- 
ice. This  lady  had  been  a  high  school 
principal  at  home,  and  she  had  accepted 
the  assignment  to  the  A.  L.  A.  with  some 
reluctance.  But  never  had  she  enjoyed 
work  so  much,  and  it  was  her  firm  inten- 
tion to  stay  with  the  job  as  Iod^  as  she 
might  be  needed. 

The  following  morning  I  found  Mr. 
MouHon,  Miss  Huxley  and  Mr.  Bmerson 
at  their  desks  at  the  welfare  headquarters 
of  the  LeMans  area.    The  A.  L.  A.,  by  the 
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way,  l8  the  only  organisation  which  la  per- 
mitted to  have  office  room  there,  and  It 
gives  us  a  great  advantage  In  the  con- 
stant readjustments  of  our  work  necessi- 
tated by  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  al- 
ways going  on  at  the  American  Embarka^ 
Hon  Center.  It  seemed  odd  at  first  to  find 
most  of  the  A.  L.  A.  personnel  nowhere 
near  a  library.  But  before  my  day  at  Le 
Mans  was  ended  I  understood  the  situa- 
tion. Many  branches  were  ably  admin- 
istered from  a  bookless  headquarters  just 
as  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  Is  man- 
aged from  26  Brevoort  place.  All  day  long 
Mr.  Moulton  and  I  drove  from  branch  to 
branch  throughout  this  great  area  and  al- 
though we  must  have  covered  fifty  or  six- 
ty miles,  I  was  told  we  had  not  seen  a 
quarter  of  It  Suffice  It  to  say  that  never 
In  my  life  have  I  visited  so  many  libra- 
ries In  the  course  of  a  single  day.  I  met 
a  great  many  librarians  too,  but  the  one 
I  remember  best  of  all  I  didn't  even  see. 
This  was  Miss  Ferguson.  She  was  ab- 
sent from  her  post  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  the  General.  Some  International 
horse  races  were  In  progress  and  she  had 
to  ride  the  General's  horse!  Our  over- 
seas personnel  must  be  prepared,  you  see, 
to  serve  the  A.  L.  A.  and  advance  Its  In- 
terests In  ways  which  are  often  quite  un- 
foreseen. 

That  night  I  had  some  rest  In  a  Red 
Cross  dormitory,  but  was  called  by  the 
faithful  Jap  steward  at  the  unseemly  hour 


of  2:45  a.m.  to  take  the  train  back  to 
Paris.  Thus  ended  my  service  with  the 
A.  L.  A.  In  France.  After  a  day  or  two 
In  Paris,  mostly  devoted  to  American, 
French  and  British  passport  vi$^8,  I  em- 
barked for  England,  whence  I  was  booked 
to  sail  for  home.  After  six  months  of 
Paris,  everybody  In  England  seemed  In- 
credibly kind,  everything  In  England  in- 
credibly low  In  price.  I  was  almost  sorry 
to  leave  England  even  to  come  to  the 
A.  L«.  A. 

Although  the  Holland-American  liner 
Nieutce  Amsterdam,  the  ship  that  brought 
me  home.  Is  not  a  transport,  she  took  on 
two  thousand  American  troops  at  Brest 
before  turning  her  nose  westward.  It  was 
with  some  misgivings  that  I  inquired 
whether  any  reading  matt)sr  for  the  men 
was  on  board.  I  need  not  have  worried. 
The  Hoboken  dispatch  office  is  still  very 
much  on  the  job,  and  there  was  an  ample 
supply  of  fresh  new  books  and  recent 
magazines.  At  last  I  was  In  a  position  to 
do  a  bit  of  work  on  shipboard  myself.  Now 
I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  how  far 
good  books  can  go  to  make  boys  forget 
the  cramped  discomfort  of  a  sea  voyage  In 
the  steerage.  Scarcely  ever  were  books 
and  magazines  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
boys  until  we  sighted  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty last  Thursday.  Then  my  eighteen 
months  with  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service 
came  to  an  end.  It  was  hard  work,  It  was 
great  fun,  and  I'm  glad  Its  over. 


ADVANCED   LIBRARY   TRAINING  FOR   RESEARCH   WORKERS 
Bt  Andrew  Keogh,  IAl>rarian,  Yale  University 


In  giving  this  subject  to  a  university 
librarian,  the  implication  must  certainly 
have  been  that  a  "research  worker"  is  to 
be  understood  in  the  university  sense,  and 
not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  a  person  who 
Is  carrying  on  any  kind  of  careful  inquiry 
or  examination.  If  I  am  right  in  restricting 
"research"  in  this  way,  I  will  go  further 
and  say  that  although  the  spirit  and 
methods  of  research  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  graduate  school.  It  Is  chiefly 


In  that  school  that  the  spirit  of  research 
Is  Inculcated  and  Its  methods  taught  and 
required.  Research  is  Indeed  the  mark  of 
the  graduate  school,  distinguishing  It  from 
the  college  on  the  one  hand  and  from  the 
technical  and  professional  schools  on  the 
other.  The  research  worker  that  I  have  in 
mind  Is  therefore  a  person  who  has  had 
such  preliminary  training  as  to  be  able  to 
profit  fully  by  higher  training,  and  who 
enters  a  graduate  school  for  the  double 
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purpose  of  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  a 
eubjeet  that  appeals  to  him  and  of  acquir- 
ing the  best  methods  of  research  in  his 
chosen  subject. 

Students  offering  themselTOs  for  such 
training  usually  fall  into  one  or  other  of 
two  classes.  They  are  either  persons  with 
library  training  or  experience  who  wish  to 
become  experts  in  some  special  field  of 
knowledge;  or  they  are  persons  of  special 
knowledge  who  wish  to  become  librarians 
or  bibliographers. 

The  librarian  who  takes  up  the  higher 
study  of  a  subject  usually  aims  at  equipping 
himself  to  become  librarian  of  a  special 
library,  or  head  of  a  department  in  a  large 
library,  and  this  aim  is  Just  as  legitimate 
as  that  of  his  fellow  student  who  intends  to 
teach.  He  will  naturally  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  the  bibliography  of  his  subject,  but 
otherwise  he  does  not  differ  from  his  class- 
mates, and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  get  his  master's  and  doctor's  degrees  in 
due  course.  Some  uniyersity  libraries  make 
grants  of  time,  or  pay  the  tuition  fees  for 
approved  courses  taken  by  members  of  their 
staff,  and  they  encourage  such  study  by 
showing  that  it  leads  to  higher  salaries. 
I  believe  that  higher  study  of  this  kind  wUl 
be  much  commoner  ten  years  hence  than 
it  is  to-day,  for  libraries  will  hare  a  new 
impetus  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  will 
have  the  means  to  pay  higher  salaries. 

The  person  of  special  knowledge  in  some 
field  of  study  who  seeks  advanced  library 
training  may  also  aim  at  becoming  a  li- 
brarian, but  his  needs  are  very  different. 
If  he  wishes  to  acquire  library  technique,  he 
should  go  to  a  library  school,  and  not  to  a 
graduate  school.  If,  however,  his  purpose 
is  to  master  his  field  bibliographically,  he 
may  enter  a  graduate  school,  and  proceed  to 
his  master's  degree.  He  may  have  some 
difliculty  in  finding  a  school  that  will  meet 
his  needs,  for  some  teachers  pay  little  or 
no  attention  to  the  bibliography  ot  their 
subjects,  and  would  be  unwilling  to  spend 
time  in  planning  and  carrying  through  a 
special  course  for  a  single  student  But 
in  the  humanities,  at  least,  there  are 
courses  in  encyclopedia,  methodology,  and 


bibliography  that  would  serve  his  purpose. 
The  wise  student  will  seek  his  teacher  in 
a  university  where  there  are  facilities  for 
bibliographic  research  and  opportunities 
for  work  on  the  library  staff,  or  where 
such  facilities  and  opportunities  are  at 
hand  in  some  great  reference  or  special 
library. 

There  will  probably  be  little  diiBculty  in 
obtaining  a  degree  for  meritorious  biblio- 
graphic work.  A  discriminating  selection 
of  the  best  books  on  any  subject  of  impor- 
tance, with  careful  annotations  showing  the 
scope  and  limitations  of  each  hook,  and 
references  to  others  that  correct  or  sup- 
plement it,  would  probably  be  accepted  any« 
where  for  the  master's  degree;  while  the 
rare  bibliographical  dissertation  that  not 
only  incorporates  discoveries  of  impor- 
tance, but  by  sound  criticism  throws  light 
on  disputed  literary  or  historical  or  other 
problems,  might  be  offered  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy.  The  dean  of  the 
Yale  Graduate  School  is  very  willing  to 
give  degrees  for  bibliographical  work. 

There  remain  two  problems,  tme  con- 
nected with  graduate  work  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  the  other  with  work  in  a  library 
school. 

The  first  is  the  case  of  a  person  who 
desires  to  take  up  one  or  more  courses  in 
the  graduate  school  of  a  university,  but  is 
technically  barred  because  he  is  not  a  col- 
lege graduate,  or  the  graduate  of  a  library 
school  that  confers  degrees.  A  student  of 
this  sort  may  have  the  same  amount  of 
ability,  education,  training,  and  experience 
as  the  one  who  holds  a  degree;  he  may 
have  more;  but  he  lacks  the  hall-mark. 
But  no  person  who  has  carried  on  library 
work  for  any  reasonable  length  of  time 
in  a  professional  way  need  feel  that  he 
lacks  a  liberal  education,  and  most  uni- 
versities would  admit  him  at  once.  The 
Yale  Graduate  School,  for  example,  has 
admitted  to  its  courses  members  of  the 
Yale  library  staff  who  had  no  degree  of 
any  sort;  and  this  was  done,  not  because 
these  persons  were  on  the  staff  of  the  Yale 
library,  but  because  it  is  part  of  Yale's  gen- 
eral plan  to  admit  to  its  graduate  and  pro- 
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fessfonal  oonnes  all  students  who  are  ade- 
qoately  eqnSiyped.  Each  case  is  considered 
on  Its  merits,  and  If  the  applicant  is  ad- 
mitted, he  is  not  enrolled  at  the  heginning 
as  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree,  hat  as 
a  so^alled  "special  student**  If  hie  work 
should  prore  equal  In  quantity  and  quality 
to  the  regular  students,  he  can  take  the 
final  examinations  and  get  his  degree. 

The  second  problem  is  that  of  the  stu- 
dent who  wishes  to  carry  on  advanced 
work  of  a  technical  character,  such  as  is 
more  appropriately  given  and  sought  in  a 
library  school  than  in  the  graduate  school 
of  a  university.  Such  courses  are  graduate 
courses,  but  they  are  professional  rather 
than  cultural.  A  student  seeking  advanced 
training  may  already  have  the  degree  of 
BX1.S.;  or  may  be  the  graduate  of  a  li- 
brary school  not  conferring  degrees;  or 
may  be  a  college  graduate  with  library  ex- 
perience but  without  library  school  train- 
ing; or  may  be  an  educated  and  experienced 
person    without   a   degree   of   any    kind. 


There  is  at  present  no  regularly  organized 
graduate  school  to  which  such  a  student 
can  go,  but  this  is  not  from  lack  of  desire 
on  the  part  of  faculties.  The  demand  for 
advanced  training  is  too  slight  to  warrant 
the  expenditures  involved.  Such  demand 
as  exists  is  too  varied  to  fill;  and  students 
expect  intensive  training  which  is  difficult 
in  a  one-year  course.  Until  the  means  are 
provided  the  schools  should  throw  open 
more  widely  their  present  facilities.  If 
Yale  admits  students  without  degrees  to 
its  graduate  school,  the  library  schools  can 
do  the  same.  The  so-called  "open  courses," 
to  which  experienced  library  workers  are 
now  admitted,  should  be  greatly  increased 
in  number.  The  schools  might  also  fore- 
stall demand  by  relieving  their  undergrad- 
uate seniors  of  some  of  the  more  formal 
courses  required  for  graduation,  allowing 
them  instead  to  pursue  some  investigation 
of  special  interest.  If  such  investigations 
can  be  carried  on  better  in  other  libraries, 
the  student  should  get  leave  of  absence 
without  loss  of  credit. 


A  NEW  PLAN  FOR  TRAINING  LIBRARY  ASSISTANTS 
Bt  Jttlia  a.  Hopkins,  Bupervisar  of  Staff  Instruction,  Public  Lil>rary,  Brooklyn,  N*  Y. 


Among  the  many  wonderful  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  library  work  during 
the  last  decade,  none  perhaps  has  been 
more  rapid  or  more  interesting  than  that 
of  the  training  class  conducted  by  the  in- 
dividual library  for  the  enlargement  and 
strengthening  of  its  own  staff. 

In  the  early  days  every  librarian  learned 
his  trade  by  working  at  it  in  the  old  style 
i^pprentice  method;  and  this  method  was 
fairly  satisfactory  when  libraries  were 
sfnall  and  the  field  of  their  work  limited. 
But  as  they  increased  in  size  and  in  the 
number  of  their  activities,  demanding  a 
proportionately  larger  force  of  workers, 
the  time  necessary  to  devote  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  work  of  beginners  was  too 
great;  hence,  as  an  econcnny  of  time  and 
effort,  the  library  began  to  admit  new 
workers  itt  stated  times  during  the  year, 
Sivittir  diUBCtioh  and  supervision   to  the 


group  instead  of  to  the  individual;  and  so 
we  have  the  so-called  "apprentice  class." 

In  these  first  apprentice  classes,  how- 
ever, the  old  method  of  training  through 
practical  experience  prevailed  to  a  large 
extent;  the  class  periods  being  limited  al- 
most entirely  to  description  of  routine 
methods,  criticism  of  work  done,  and  dis- 
cussion of  problems  arising  in  the  every- 
day work  of  the  library. 

With  the  tremendous  growth  of  the 
great  branch  library  systems  in  our  large 
cities,  a  new  phase  developed.  The  amount 
of  work  to  be  handled  in  such  systems  de- 
manded a  larger  number  of  trained  assist- 
ants than  could  be  obtained  from  the  li- 
brary schools.  Moreover,  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  small  libraries 
(brought  into  existence  through  Mr.  Car- 
negie'fe  gifts  of  library  buildings),  and  the 
rapid  development  of  th6  various  types  of 
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■pedal  libraries,  offered  to  graduates  from 
library  schools  positions  cairrying  execa- 
tlye  and  administrative  duties,  compared 
with  which  the  position  of  under  assist- 
ant in  a  branch  system  had  little  attrac- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  large  libraries,  in  or- 
der adequately  to  man  their  staffs,  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  old  plan  of  appren- 
ticeship and  to  organise  some  form  of  defi- 
nite library  training. 

These  training  classes,  of  which  there 
are  many  today,  vary  greatly  in  size,  mi- 
trance  requirements,  length  of  course,  char- 
acter of  instruction,  eta  In  their  simplest 
fbrm  we  find  them  yery  slightly  adyanced 
beyond  the  apprentice  type;  in  their  most 
deyeloped  organisation  they  in  many  re- 
spects approach  quite  closely  the  one-year 
library  schools.  Some  of  these  latter 
classes  are  in  charge  of  trained  librarians 
who  haye  had  teaching  experience  in  a 
library  school. 

The  field  of  their  usefulness  and  yalue 
of  their  aeryioe  is  umquestioned.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  great  branch  syetems  and 
the  large  public  libraries  could  haye 
become  what  they  are  without  the  assist- 
ance rendered  by  their  training  classes. 
While  eyery  such  library  needs  and  wants 
graduates  from  the  library  schools  on  its 
staff,  yet  undoubtedly  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  staff,  in  all  grades  of  its  service,  will 
be  made  up  of  the  graduates  from  its  own 
training  class. 

The  objectiye  points  of  the  two  types  of 
training  will  always  differ.  The  training 
class  trains  its  students  for  a  particular 
library;  the  library  school  prepares  its 
students  for  service  in  any  library. 

The  importance  of  the  work  professional- 
ly has  progressed  to  the  point  where,  for 
the  last  few  A.  L.  A.  Conferences,  the  need 
of  discussion  of  training  class  problems 
has  been  recognised  as  descrying  a  place 
on  the  program  of  this  section.  In  addi- 
tion, for  the  last  two  years  training  dass 
instructors  haye  been  granted  space  on  the 
program  for  a  round  table.  They  are  tak- 
ing steps  to  organize  and  to  consider  a 
possible  standardisation  of  courses. 

However,    standardisatioii    of    training 


dass  courses  will  be  a  much  more  difflealt 
matter  to  effect  than  standardisation  of 
library  sdiool  courses.  As  the  objectiye 
point  of  each  indiyidual  training  dass  is 
the  sendee  of  its  own  Ubrary,  the  needs  of 
that  library  must  determine  its  course  of 
instruction.  Not  <Mily  does  each  separate 
training  dass  differ  from  eyery  other,  but 
its  own  history  would  probably  show  many 
changes  in  the  deydc^ment  of  its  course. 

With  the  entry  of  our  country  into  the 
war,  two  years  ago,  and  the  resulting  con- 
ditions in  the  business  world  and  in  the 
goyemment  senrice,  the  training  dasses 
had  not  only  to  drop,  for  the  time,  all 
thought  of  standardization,  but  many  of 
them  had  to  throw  oyer  carefully  built  up 
courses  and  organize,  on  an  entirdy  differ- 
ent basis,  courses  that  would  serye  the  im- 
mediate and  pressing  need. 

The  Brooklyn  Public  Library  was  one  of 
these.  Through  yarious  changes  it  had 
eyolyed  a  seyen  months'  course  of  training 
which  had  for  three  years  preyed  yery  sat- 
isfactory. Its  classes  ayeraged  twenty  fn 
number  and  always  had  some  students 
with  college  training  or  eome  other  form 
of  education  higher  than  that  of  a  high 
school.  In  the  fall  of  1917  the  dass  num- 
ber dropped  to  twelye;  and  in  yiew  of  the 
great  strain  of  the  library's  seryice  and  the 
increasing  need  for  rapid  replenishment  of 
its  diminishing  force,  it  was  dedded  ma- 
terially to  shorten  the  course,  to  graduate 
its  students  early,  and  to  take  on  a  new 
class  in  the  spring. 

Long  before  time  for  the  spring  dass 
the  situation  had  beccnne  so  acute  that  the 
library  dedded  to  abandon  entirdy  the 
course  in  library  training,  and  to  substi- 
tute for  it  a  one  month's  clerical  course, 
to  which  were  added  fiye  months  of  proba- 
tionary practice  work  in  the  branch  libra- 
ries, the  practice  work  being  paid  for. 
The  announcement  of  this  course  brought 
a  large  and  yery  satlsftictory  response; 
and  the  continued  pressure  on  the  staff 
made  it  necessary,  two  months  later,  to 
offer  it  again. 

This  same  diange  to  a  derical  course 
was  made  in  seyeral  other  libraries;  and 
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a  comparison  of  the  oatlinee  of  subjects 
th^  coTered  shows  a  cltxie  similarity.  The 
coarse  gaye,  in  brief,  a  few  lectures  on 
library  standards  and  business  methods, 
some  talks  <m  the  local  library  by  heads 
of  departments,  a  few  lessons  in  filing, 
some  problems  on  the  use  of  the  shelf  list 
and  the  card  catalog,  "and  required  the 
memorizing  of  the  decimal  classification 
and  the  book  of  rules  for  the  staff,  with 
some  drill  in  routine  work. 

This  course  reliered  the  immediate 
situation;  but  it  was  a  distinct  menace  for 
the  future.  It  presupposed  that  its  gradu- 
ates would  do  only  clerical  work,  and 
necessitated  a  sharp  differentiation  be- 
tween the  duties  of  the  clerical  workers 
and  the  library  assistants.  Moreoyer,  if 
no  means  of  promotion  were  proyided,  the 
clerical  workers  would  soon  leaye  the  sery- 
ice  for  business  positions  with  better  pay; 
and  that  class  of  workers  would  haye  to 
be  recruited  so  frequently  that  the  energy 
of  the  training  force  of  the  library  would 
be  largely  expended  in  that  type  of  eftort 
exhibited  by  a  squirrel  chasing  its  tail 
around  the  wheel  of  its  cage. 

In  addition,  if  the  clerical  course  were 
all  the  preparation  giyen  for  entrance 
upon  the  library's  seryice,  that  eeryice 
would  be  slowly  disorganized  and  disin- 
tegrated. In  the  organization  of  the  staff 
the  higher  grades  of  seryice  are  admin- 
istratiye.  These  grades  can  be  supplied 
fr(mi  the  library  schools,  from  other  libra- 
ries, or  by  promotions  from  the  staff.  The 
lowest  grade  requires  onfy  clerical  effi- 
deney.  and  can  be  well  supplied  by  such  a 
course  of  clerical  training  as  we  haye  been 
considering.  But  the  intermediate  grades, 
d^nanding  professional  knowledge  and 
equipment,  are  the  hardest  to  fill.  As  has 
been  shown  aboye,  the  type  of  work  and 
the  pay,  in  these  grades,  has  little  at- 
traction today  for  the  library  school  gradu- 
ate. In  yery  few  instances  would  it  at- 
tract assistants  from  other  libraries.  If 
therefore  the  library  itself  proyides  no 
means  for  feeding  these  intermediate 
grades  from  the  grade  below,  an  important 
link  in  the  library's  seryice  is  broken. 


To  remedy  this  defect  and  preyent  its 
disastrous  consequences  one  of  two  things 
could  be  done.  The  first  method  would 
proyide  for  the  promotion  of  the  gradu- 
ates from  the  clerical  course,  by  organiz- 
ing the  library's  seryice  so  as  to  offer 
successiye  grades  of  clerical  work.  Such 
opportunity  for  adyancement  would  doubt- 
less hold  to  the  library  many  of  the  cler- 
ical workers;  and  thus  do  away  with  the 
expensiye  bookkeeping  necessitated  by 
many  changes  on  a  staff.  In  addition,  a 
short  entrance  course  in  library  training 
would  haye  to  be  giyen,  to  prepare  for  the 
lower  grades  of  the  library's  seryice  such 
students  as  showed  themselyes  capable  of 
professional  work.  This  method  of  han- 
dling the  problem  has,  I  belieye,  been 
tried  by  the  Cleyeland  Public  Library. 

The  other  method  would  incorporate 
into  the -clerical  course  such  elementary 
library  training  as  would  form  a  basis  for 
professional  work;  and  then  build  upon 
this  a  more  adyanced  course,  proyiding 
for  promotion  on  the  staff.  This  method 
is  the  one  which  the  Brooklyn  Public  Li- 
brary has  tried  to  work  out  It  may  inter- 
est you  to  know  how  we  did  it: 

We  first  strengthened  our  entrance 
course,  not  by  giying  more  time  to  it,  but 
by  changing  the  schedule.  Instead  of  de- 
yoting  the  first  month  of  the  six  to  class 
instruction,  we  now  giye  twenty-fiye  days, 
scattered  oyer  fiye  months — two  days  a 
week  during  the  first  month,  and  one  day 
a  week  during  the  four  months  following. 
The  sixth  month  is  entirely  giyen  to  prac- 
tice work  in  the  branch  libraries. 

This  change  of  schedule  enabled  us  to 
add  seyeral  courses  not  possible  under  the 
former  arrangement  With  class  recita- 
tions following  each  other  eyery  day,  there 
was  yery  little  time  for  the  student  for 
preparation  or  reading,  and  almost  no 
time  for  the  Instructor  for  reyision.  With 
the  new  plan  we  are  able  to  giye  a  course 
of  oyer  one  hundred  lectures,  forty-two  of 
which  are  deyoted  to  classification,  cata- 
Ic^ng,  and  library  economy  (this  last  in- 
cluding most  of  the  former  clerical  course), 
forty-seyen  to  reference  work,  literature 
and  bibliography;  four  to  the  history  of 
books  and  libraries;  and  eleyen  to  the 
study  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

The  literature  courses  are  reading 
courses,   and    the   students   are  proyided 
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with  lists  of  books  from  which  they  are 
reqaired  to  read  and  report  upon  certain 
Tolumes  daring  the  course,  and  which  they 
are  advised  to  keep  and  use  as  suggestions 
for  their  reading  after  appointment  on  the 
staff. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  not  only  to 
prepare  the  student  for  the  clerical  work 
of  the  first  grade,  but  also  to  add  to  her 
knowledge  of  books,  to  foster  and  develop 
her  love  of  reading,  to  arouse  her  int^est 
in  the  library  profession,  and  her  desire  to 
remain  in  it. 

The  course  is  given  twice  a  year,  the 
classes  forming  in  October  and  in  March. 
Upon  it,  as  a  foundation,  was  built  an  ad- 
vanced course;  and  the  two  courses,  taken 
together,  will,  we  hope,  give  professional 
training  comparable  to  that  of  a  one-year 
library  school  course. 

Library  schools  very  generally  group 
their  courses  under  Uiree  heads:  Tech- 
nical, bibliographic,  and  administrative. 
This  classification  corresponds  quite  strik- 
ingly with  the  types  of  work  required  in 
the  successive  gnides  of  the  library's  serv- 
ice, which  demand  proficiency  (1)  in  tech- 
nical matters,  (2)  in  work  with  books  and 
with  the  public,  and  (3)  in  administration. 

Following  a  comparative  and  analytical 
study  of  the  one-year  courses,  a  course  was 
mapped  out  which,  in  length  and  subjects 
covered,  struck  the  average  and,  at  the 
same  time,  tried  to  embody  the  best  fea- 
tures of  all.  This  course  was  then  divided 
Into  two — an  elementary  and  an  advanced 
course. 

Almost  every  subject  taught  in  a  library 
school  has  its  elementary  and  its  advanced 
phases.  Every  library  school  has  to  in- 
clude both  phases  In  Its  instruction.  The 
Brooklyn  Public  Library  includes  both,  but 
gives  Uiem  in  two  sections  Instead  of  at 
the  same  time. 

In  the  cataloging  course,  library  hand, 
proper  forms  of  cards,  neatness  of  execu- 
tion, accuracy  in  transcribing  items,  abil- 
ity to  follow  a  given  code  of  rules  in  mak- 
ing the  cards,  are  ^ementary  phases  of 
the  subject 

In  classification,  the  memorising  of  the 
scheme,  learning  to  relate  subheads  under 
different  classes,  use  of  the  index,  relation 
between  the  class  number  and  the  sub^t 
heading  in  the  catalog,  are  elementary 
phases. 

So,  in  reference  work,  are  such  matters 
as  learning  how  to  gather  information 
from  books,  proper  methods  of  investigat- 
ing a  subject  and  the  study  of  a  few  of  the 
most-used  reference  books.  All  such  ele- 
mentary phases  Gt  study  can  be  assimilated 
by  high  school  graduates. 

The  advanced  phases  of  these  subjects 


involve  more  knowledge  and  information 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  a  comparative 
study  of  books  and  methods,  the  training 
of  the  Judgment  in  making  decisions,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  initiative. 

Making  a  distinction  between  these  two 
phases,  we  included  the  elementary  trea^ 
ment  of  subjects  in  our  entrance  course,  as 
described  above.  The  advanced  phases 
were  then  provided  for  in  a  course  of 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  lectures — one 
hundred  being  given  to  the  tedinical  sub- 
jects, one  hundred  to  bibliographic,  and 
forty  to  administrative  and  miscellaneous 
subjects. 

The  two  courses,  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced, taken  together,  make  a  complete 
whole;  for  completion  of  which  the  library 
will  give  a  certificate.  The  entrance 
course  counts  a  certain  number  of  credits 
toward  the  certificate;  upon  the  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  each  subject  in  the  ad- 
vanced course  the  student  will  be  given  a 
pass-card  stating  the  number  of  credits 
assigned  to  that  subject;  and  upon  com- 
pletion of  all  the  subjects,  the  certificate 
will  be  granted. 

The  assistant  must  attend  the  lectures 
and  do  the  work  of  the  course  in  her  own 
free  time;  but  there  is  no  charge  for  the 
instruction.  On  the  staff  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library  there  are  many — heads  of 
departments  and  branch  librarians — ^who 
are  regular  lecturers  before  library  schools. 
The  supervisor  of  staff  iniatruction,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  course,  has  been  ofll- 
cially  connected  with  three  liorary  schools. 
It  therefore  goes  without  saying  that  the 
instruction  will  reach  the  professional 
standard. 

An  assistant  will  be  able  to  complete 
the  advanced  course  in  from  two  to  four 
years,  dependent  upon  her  physical 
strength  and  her  own  desire. 

The  course  is  open  to  all  assistants  in 
the  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

Assistants  in.  the  second  grade  (or 
higher  grades)  are  eligible  without  an  en- 
trance examination.  Every  assistant  in 
the  second  grade  is  either  a  graduate  of  a 
library  school  or  has  passed  a  promotion 
examination  covering  the  same  educa- 
tional equipment 

Assistants  in  the  first  grade  who  are 
college  graduates  are  also  eligible  with- 
out examination.  Other  first  grade  assist- 
ants have  to  pass  an  entrance  test  cover- 
ing one  year  of  college  work. 

The  course  was  offered  for  the  first  time 
in  October,  1918. 

For  the  past  five  years  we  have  been 
giving  a  special  training  course  for  chil- 
dren's librarians.  This  is  a  nine  months' 
course,  open  to  college  graduates  or  to 
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those  who  have  had  some  college  work  and 
pass  the  entrance  examination.  Twenty 
hours  a  week  are  giyen  to  class  work,  and 
an  equal  number  of  hours  to  practice  work 
in  the  branch  libraries,  this  practice  work 
being  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one-half  the 
salary  of  the  second  grade,  to  which  the 
graduates  from  the  course  are  eligible. 

The  instruction  in  children's  literature 
and  methods  of  work  with  children  is 
given  by  Miss  Clara  W.  Hunt,  superin- 
tendent of  work  with  xihildren;  and  for 
instruction  in  other  subjects  the  students 
Join  the  classes  in  the  advanced  course. 

This  special  course  is  also  open  to  as- 
sistants on  the  staft  of  the  library  who 
can  meet  the  entrance  requirements.  Pass- 
cards  are  given  for  the  various  subjects  as 
they  are  completed,  and  a  certificate  at 
the  end. 

Another  feature  of  the  plan  is  that  the 
pass-card  in  any  subject  will  be  accepted 
in  place  of  a  promotion  examination  in 
that  subject 

For  promotion  from  the  first  to  the  sec- 
ond grade,  or  from  the  second  to  the  third 
grade,  two  examinations  are  required; 
one  technical,  the  other  educational  and 
bibliographicaL 

If  an  assistant  has  successfully  covered 
either  the  technical  or  the  bibliographic 
work  in  the  advanced  course,  she  will  be 
excused  from  taking  that  part  of  the  pro- 
motion examination. 

This  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
plan  for  the  assistants,  as  many  of  them 
dread  an  examination  coming  "out  of  a 
clear  sky,"  as  it  were,  muqh  more  than 
they  do  one  following  a  definite  course  of 
study  under  an  instructor. 

As  you  see,  the  plan  is  intended  primar- 
ily to  benefit  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library; 
and  we  hope  that  it  will  do  this  in  several 
ways: 

1.  It  will  give  those  entering  the  sys- 
tem an  incentive  to  work  for  promotion 


right  from  the  start  Too  often,  the  new 
assistant,  having  finished  her  oitrance 
course  and  gained  appointment  feels  that 
she  has  arrived,  and  settles  back  without 
realizing  that  she  has  really  only  begun 
her  work.  The  opportunity  offered  in  this 
plan  will  tend  to  correct  this  atUtute.  If 
she  is  really  a  librarian  at  heart  and  has 
normal  strength,  she  will  either  (if  she  is 
eligible)  enter  the  advanced  course,  or 
(not  being  eligible)  take  some  cultural 
courses  of  study  outside  to  prepare  her- 
self for  entrance. 

2.  It  prepares  assistants  for  promotion 
steadily  and  systematically. 

8.  By  its  offer  of  instruction  according 
to  professional  standards,  it  will  tend  to 
hold  on  the  staff  all  those  who  are  work- 
ing for  the  certificate. 

4.  It  ofters  to  the  assistant  who  wishes 
for  more  extended  knowledge  of  a  parti- 
cular branch  of  library  work  an  opportu- 
nity for  further  study. 

6.  Indirectly,  the  library's  service  can- 
not help  but  be  freshened  and  strength- 
ened, kept  "toned  up"  as  it  were,  by  this 
steady  application  of  many  on  its  staff  to 
the  acquiring  of  professional  knowledge 
and  the  study  of  library  problems. 

€.  It  may  probably  attract  to  the  libra* 
ry  some  women  who  feel  an  int^^st  in 
library  work  but  who  cannot  aifford  to 
take  the  time  and  spend  the  money,  even 
for  a  one-year  course,  at  a  library  school, 
but  who  would  be  glad  to  take  such  a 
course  if,  at  the  same  time,  they  could  be 
earning  money  and  covering  their  ex- 
penses. If  this  occurs,  the  advanced 
course  will  open  another  avenue  of  ap- 
proach to  the  profession  for  those  who 
otherwise  would  be  excluded  from  it  If 
professional  standards  are  maintained,  the 
course  will  then  benefit  not  only  its  own 
library  but  the  profession  at  large,  whose 
need  of  trained  workers  is  so  great. 


A   CLERICAL  COURSE  FOR  UBRARY  ASSISTANTS 
Bt  Bebtua  R.  Babden,  SupervUor  Apprentice  CkU8,  Public  JMrary,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Present  conditions  in  library  service  are 
forcing  more  clearly  u|M>n  us  the  distinction 
between  library  work  which  is  purely  cleri- 
cal and  that  which  is  really  professional  in 
character.  Necessity  has  shown  that  much 
of  the  routine  work  of  the  loan  desks 
particularly,  can  be  done  by  assistants  with 
limited  education  and  with  no  professional 
training,  provided  th^  are  taught  to  do 
this  special  work.    In  a  large  library  this 


training  can  best  be  given  in  a  class,  where 
instruction  can  be  systematic  and  uniform. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present  the 
experience  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library 
in  organising  the  clerical  course  which  has 
been  given  in  addition  to  the  regular  ap- 
prentice course  in  the  past  two  years. 

Training  in  the  apprentice  classes  in  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library  is  given  not  as 
a  preliminary  to  employment  in  the  library. 
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but  rather  as  a  required  part  of  the  first 
year's  work  as  an  apprentice,  and  senres 
also  as  part  of  the  compensation  for  the 
first  year's  serrice,  since  the  course  is  taken 
on  library  time  and  no  tuition  is  charged. 
In  this  library  apprentices  are  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $60.00  to  $66.00  per  month,  accord- 
ing to  their  previous  preiparation  and  ex- 
perience. The  appointment  of  apprentices 
to  the  regular  library  serrice  with  the  rank 
of  "library  assistant"  is  conditioned  upon 
the  successful  completion  of  the  full  appren- 
tice course  together  with  the  year's  work 
as  an  apprentice,  and  the  passing  of  an 
examination  in  literature,  history  and  gen- 
eral information,  which  may  be  taken  be- 
fore or  after  the  apprentice  course. 

The  course  for  clerical  workers  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  regular  apprentice  class, 
brought  about  by  yarious  conditions,  par- 
ticularly the  number  of  apprentices  to  be 
trained  and  the  difterence  in  their  educa- 
tional qualifications  and  ability. 

In  1917,  with  the  increased  loss  of  assist- 
ants in  the  lower  grades  of  service,  came 
the  necessity  of  filling  their  places  with  ap- 
prentices. As  a  result,  in  both  1917  and 
1918  there  were  about  forty-five  apprentices 
to  enter  the  apprentice  class.  The  educa- 
tional background  of  these  students  varied 
from  less  than  a  full  high  school  coUHie  to 
a  full  college  course.  It  was  obvious  also 
that  some  apprentices  were  best  fitted  for 
clerical  positi<ms  and  needed  instruction 
especially  related  to  the  work  they  were 
doing,  while  they  were  not  qualified  to 
do  passing  work  In  the  bibliographic 
courses.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  divide 
the  class  and  give  to  those  qualified  only 
for  clerical  work  a  shorter  course.  Including 
mainly  technical  subjects,  which  would  give 
the  information  most  immediately  useful. 
The  short  course  classes  have  been  made 
up  largely  of  students  who  have  had  no 
more  and  frequently  less  than  a  high  school 
education.  The  examinations  In  literature, 
history,  etc,  are  of  course  not  required  of 
apprentices  in  the  clerical  course. 

This  short  apprentice  course,  as  it  has 
been  given  so  far,  consists  of  twenty-five 
lectures,  given  in  fifteen  half-day  periods, 
or  one  morning  a  week  for  about  three 


months.  The  schedule  is  so  arranged  that 
some  lectures  of  a  general  nature,  not  re- 
quiring practice  work,  are  given  at  one 
time  to  students  in  the  full  course  and 
short  course,  thus  saving  the  time  of  the 
lecturer.  The  technical  subjects  are  given 
in  two  courses:  one  in  loan,  work;  the 
other,  called  for  want  of  a  better  term 
catalog  records,  including  the  arrangement 
of  books  on  the  shelves,  the  meaning  of 
call  numbers  and  accession  numbers,  and 
the  use  of  the  catalog  and  shelf  list.  These 
courses  cover  the  same  ground  as  In  the 
full  apprentice  course,  so  that  students  who 
pass  the  short  course  satisfactorily  can  be 
given  credit  for  this  part  of  the  full  course 
when  they  are  ready  to  take  it  In  addi- 
tion to  this  instruction  in  library  records  a 
few  lectures  <hi  the  work  of  the  library  In 
general  are  given,  and  one  lecture  on  books 
and  reading  has  been  included  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  a  desire  for  more  and 
better  personal  reading.  Practice  in  library 
handw^jj/Ag  is  required,  and  an  examina- 
tion on  the  work  of  the  course  is  given. 

The  loan  work  course  consists  of  eleven 
lectures,  six  devoted  to  the  records  of  the 
loan  desk  and  accompanied  by  class  prac- 
tice work,  and  five  dealing  with  the  broader 
phases  of  loan  work,  such  as  the  spirit  of 
the  loan  department,  qualifications  of  assist- 
ants, and  the  reasons  for  rules  and  regula- 
tions. Since  the  majority  of  students  tak- 
ing the  apprentice  courses  are  assigned  to 
positions  requiring  desk  work,  this  course 
includes  sufficient  detail  to  give  an  under- 
standing of  all  the  records  involved,  which, 
supplemented  by  regular  work  wherever  the 
apprentices  are  assigned,  will  enaUe  them 
to  develop  more  rapidly  into  efficient  desk 
assistants. 

The  purpose  of  the  catalog  records  course 
is  to  teach  students  to  make  intelligent  use 
of  the  shelf  arrangement  and  records  of 
books.  It  consists  of  nine  lectures  with 
practice  problems  in  using  the  catalog  and 
shelf  list  and  in  alphabeting.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  teach  students  to  classify,  catalog, 
or  even  to  accession  and  shelf  list  books, 
since  the  comparatively  few  apprentices 
who  are  assigned  to  work  in  the  catalog 
department  as  typilsts  and  sheflf  listers,  learn 
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to  do  this  apecial  work  under  supervision. 
The  apprentice  class  training  serves  as  a 
general  introduction  to  such  record  work. 
The  results  of  this  clerical  course  thus 
far  evident  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  It  has  given  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  library  records,  together  with  some  in- 
formation about  the  library  as  a  whole,  to 
a  group  of  clerical  assistants  whose  educa^ 
tional  qualifications  will  hardly  permit 
them  to  advance  to  the  regular  library 
service,  but  whose  work  is  necessary  to  the 
library  and  should  be  recognized  as  a 
d^cal  grade  of  service.  Such  clerical 
positiona  are  those  of  desk  assistants  at  the 
main  library  and  branches,  typists  in  the 
catalog  department,  and  certain  assistants 
in  the  offices  of  the  stations  department, 
bindery  department  and  the  order  depart- 
ment. 

2.  It  is  a  test  of  the  apprentice's  useful- 
ness to  the  library,  since  students  who  can- 
not pass  this  course  have,  as  a  rule,  proved 
to  be  unfitted  for  even  clerical  positions.  An 
exception  to  this  are  the  foreign  girls,  who 
are  valuable  to  the  library  because  of  their 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  but  some- 
times so  handicapped  by  diffic.  y  with 
English  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  these 
technical  courses  a  second  time  in  order  to 
pass  them.  In  such  cases  the  short  course 
frequently  serves  as  introductory  to  the 
full  apprentice  course,  in  which  the  techni- 
cal courses  are  taken  over  again. 

3.  The  short  course,  which  usually  be- 
gins in  January,  also  serves  as  part  of  the 
full  course  in  cases  where  apprentices  come 
into  the  library  after  the  beginning  of  the 
full  course  in  October,  thus  enabling  new 
apprentices  to  begin  their  training  without 
waiting  until  the  next  year.  In  other 
cases,  for  difterent  reasons,  apprentices  may 
be  advised  to  begin  with  the  short  coarse 
and  later  on,  after  additional  outside  study 
and  reading,  complete  the  full  course.  C^ 
the  first  <dass  of  eighteen,  five  have  been 
taking  the  full  course  this  year  and  three 
will  complete  it 


Whether  the  clerical  course  should  be  a 
longer  and  more  comprehensive  one  is  a 
question  to  be  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  the  student  and  the  library. 
Would  more  subjects  of  study,  which  may 
not  be  related  to  the  work  which  the  ap- 
prentice is  doing,  be  of  value  to  her  in  her 
work?  This  problem  is  already  apparent 
in  the  case  of  assistants  in  the  catalog  de- 
partment to  whom  the  loan  work  course  is 
always  more  difficult  and  for  whom  spe- 
cial practice  work  at  the  loan  desk  has 
to  be  arranged.  More  attention  might  be 
given  to  training  for  speed  and  accuracy, 
but  this  should  be  in  connection  with  the 
technical  courses  now  included.  On  the 
side  of  the  library,  the  number  of  appren- 
tices who  stay  in  the  library  only  a  short 
time  after  completing  the  course,  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  library  would 
be  justified  in  putting  any  more  time  and 
effort  into  the  class.  Out  of  the  finst  class 
of  eighteen,  six  have  left.  Students  who 
are  ambitious  and  promising  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  take  the  longer  course  when- 
ever they  can  be  recommended  for  it 

A  clerical  course  for  assistants  in  a  library 
might  be  called  the  junior  high  school  grade 
of  training  for  library  work.  Is  there  not 
a  grLde  of  library  work  for  which  such 
training  is  sufficient?  If  the  clerical  course 
is  to  be  more  than  simply  a  preliminary  to 
further  training,  a  clerical  grade  of  service 
must  be  developed,  in  which  skill  in  record 
work  shall  be  recognized  by  salaries  which 
will  hold  clerical  workers  trained  by  the 
library  in  its  own  service,  rather  than  pre- 
paring them  for  better  positions  in  some 
business  office. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  ASSISTANTS  FOR  LENDING  DEPARTMENT  WORK 

Bt  JosEPHiinB  A.  Rathbone,  Vice-Director,  School  of  Library  Sdence,  Pratt  Institute, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


When  asked  to  speak  on  the  circula- 
tion department  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  library  school,  I  was  more  than 
glad  to  accede  to  the  request,  for  though 
the  school  I  represent  has  always  em- 
phasized and  even  exalted  the  work  of  the 
circulation  department,  I  realized  that  I 


had  never  really  investigated  just  what 
preparation  the  students  themselves  found 
they  had  gotten  from  the  school  I  knew 
that  the  fiction  seminar  was  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  desk  assistant  and 
the  course  in  book  selection  is  also 
planned  partly  to  increase  her  book  knowl- 
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edge,  while  the  curriculum  includes  charg- 
ing systems,  of  course,  as  well  as  105 
hours  of  carefully  planned  work  in  the 
circulation  department 

But  I  confess  I  was  surprised  on  asking 
a  graduate  of  1916  who  has  done  circula- 
tion department  work  in  two  libraries 
what  parts  of  the  course  she  had  found 
most  helpful  in  her  work,  to  have  her  say 
emphatically,  "All  of  it,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  technical  French  and  Ger- 
man—^ere  is  no  part  of  the  course  I 
haven't  used."  Pinning  her  down  to  de- 
tails, she  said  the  fiction  s^ninar  had  been 
of  the  greatest  help,  next  to  dassiflcatton, 
which  latter  enabled  her  to  put  her  hand  on 
things  quickly  or  to  direct  a  borrower  to 
the  exact  spot  where  chess  or  forestry 
or  calculus  would  be  found,  which,  she 
said,  always  gave  the  borrowers  confi- 
dence in  a  new  assistant  Cataloging  en- 
t»bled  her  to  show  people  how  to  use  the 
catalog  or  to  help  them  discover  in  it 
what  they  could  not  find  for  themselves. 
The  course  in  book  selection  she  had 
found  very  useful,  as  I  had  hoped,  and  to 
my  surprise  she  added  reference  work 
because  when  people  asked  reference 
questions  in  the  circulation  department 
as  they  often  do,  they  were  so  pleased  to 
be  told  that  the  answer  would  be  found 
in  a  specific  book.  Charging  systems  she 
put  last 

Another  graduate  who  had  been  a  cir- 
culation department  assistant  before  tak- 
ing the  course  and  who  is  now  the  head 
of  a  large  circulation  department  told  me 
that  the  thing  that  had  helped  her  most 
in  the  course  was  the  fact  that  she  had 
done  practical  work  in  all  the  departments 
at  Pratt — reference,  art  reference,  catalog- 
ing, etc. — and  hence  came  to  understand 
the  relations  \of  the  several  departments 
of  a  library.  She  said  that  she  could  not 
only  guide  borrowers  more  surely,  but 
that  she  no  long^  expected  the  impos- 
sible of  the  other  departments;  or  in 
other  words  that  she  could  correlate  the 
circulation  department  with  the  rest  of 
the  library. 

Pursuing  the  matter  further,  I   asked 


the  students  in  the  present  class  who  had 
come  from  and  were  returning  to  circula- 
tion department  work  what  they  felt  they 
were  taking  back  with  them.  All  of 
them  put  the  fiction  seminar  and  refer- 
ence lectures  as  first  among  the  courses 
they  were  glad  to  have  had  and  had  felt 
the  need  of  before.  Current  topics  was 
specified  more  than  once,  also  bibliog- 
raphy, publishers,  and  library  visits,  both 
the  spring  trips  and  the  weekly  visits. 

So  I  begin  to  think  that  my  first  in- 
formant was  right  and  that  practically  the 
whole  course  is  a  preparation  for  circu- 
lation department  work  and  that  con- 
versely you  cannot  adequately  train  for 
circulation  department  work  with  less 
than  a  full  library  school  course.  This  for 
many  libraries  may  be  at  present  a  coun- 
sel of  perfection,  but  I  am  sure  all  heads 
of  circulation  departments  will  agree  with 
me. 

Classroom  instruction,  however,  is  not 
by  itself  adequate  preparation  for  satis- 
factory work  in  the  circulation  depart- 
ment. A  student  may  do  good  work  In 
the  classroom,  may  classify  intelligently, 
may  make  r^;>orts  in  fiction  seminar  that 
show  fine  litemry  appreciation  and  wide 
reading,  may  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels,  and  yet  may  be  a  fail- 
ure on  the  firing  line.  The  circulation 
assistant  needs,  as  you  all  know  better 
than  I,  to  have  accuracy,  dispatch  and  re- 
sourcefulness, and  a  pleasant  way  with 
her,  but  she  must  also  be  able  to  work 
under  pressure,  to  keep  her  head  and 
her  temper  under  trying  situations  and  in 
emergencies.  She  needs,  in  short  quail 
ties  that  neither  entrance  or  term  exam- 
inations nor  recitations  In  class  can  dis- 
close either  the  presence  or  the  absence 
of,  and  having  these  qualities  (discover- 
able only  by  actual  test)  she  needs  more 
than  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  work 
before  she  can  be  an  acceptable  member 
of  a  staff. 

These  two  desiderata— the  testing  out 
of  the  student  and  training  her  to  the 
ready  usi^  of  her  knowledge  and  faculties 
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— can  only  be  arrived  at  throogh  carefully 
snperrised  work  done  under  working  con- 
ditions, and,  as  has  been  suggested  be- 
fore, she  needs  Work  not  only  in  a  circu- 


lation department  but  in  other  departs 
ments  of  a  library  before  she  is  qualified 
for  a  position  of  responsibility  in  a  cir- 
culation department 


LABOR  SAVING  IN  THE  LENDING  DEPARTMENT 
Bt  Jbsbib  Sabobnt  McNibcb,  Chief ,  OircuUUian  Department,  Public  Library,  Bt.  LauU,  Mo. 


Let  us  begin  by  differentiating  sharply 
between  legitimate  short  cuts  and  labor 
saving  at  the  expense  of  our  readers.  Any 
practice — however  convenient  or  efficient 
it  may  seem  from  the  librarian's  point  of 
view — which  tends  to  lessen  the  privileges 
or  rights  of  the  borrower,  is  reactionary 
and  will  in  time  work  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  library. 

The  St  Louis  Public  Library,  with  this 
distinction  in  mind,  considered  and  in- 
vestigated several  plans  for  lessening  or 
entirely  abolishing  certain  features  of  cir- 
culation work,  and  for  the  present  de- 
cided adversely  in  every  instance.  This 
being  the  case,  there  arose  the  question 
of  how  to  meet  tremendously  increased 
work,  our  circulation  being  greater  in 
March,  1919,  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  department  with  a  perma- 
nently weakened  and  constantly  changing 
staft.  The  only  practical  answer  seemed 
to  be  contained  in  the  slogan  of  the  effi- 
ciency expert,  "install  a  system." 

The  first  consideration  was  one  of  mo- 
tion study.  Ours  is  partially  a  closed 
shelf  department  requests  being  presented 
at  a  long  desk  in  the  main  hall  and  the 
books  brought  by  the  assistants  from 
book  stacks.  A  buzser  has  been  installed 
at  this  desk  connected  with  the  work- 
room in  the  rear  and  a  code  of  signals 
established.  An  eftort  was  made  to  keep 
all  material  which  could  possibly  be  re- 
quested within  reach  of  the  desk  assist- 
ant The  Harvard  classics,  beloved  of  all 
seekers  after  culture  of  the  canned  vari- 
ety, found  a  lodging  on  one  end  of  this 
desk,  and  have  never  been  allowed  to 
stray  from  it,  so  great  was  the  pleasure  of 
the  public  and  the  relief  of  the  assistant 
at  having  the  entire  set  on  tap,  so  to 


speak,  the  only  difficulty  being  raised  by 
a  few  captious  students  who  insist  on 
reading  the  volumes  in  order. 

Like  every  other  library,  our  desk  has 
been  covered  with  posters  urging  all  who 
approach  it  to  "buy  thrift  stamps"  or 
"make  a  scrapbook"  and  the  backs  of 
these  posters  have  been  utilised  as  bul- 
letin boards,  notes  and  instructions  for 
the  desk  assistants  being  pasted  on  them. 

In  the  workroom  behind  the  desk,  the 
telephone  was  moved  from  its  table  to 
the  desk  on  which  the  trays  of  circula- 
tion stand,  so  that  a  telephone  renewal 
might  be  looked  up  under  the  proper  date, 
and  indicated  on  the  book  card  by  the  as- 
sistant slipping  books  without  change  of 
position.  The  arrangement  of  our  circu- 
lation has  always  seemed  to  be  a  time- 
saver  over  the  more  complicated  systems 
in  use  in  some  libraries.  The  book  cards 
are  filed  under  date  in  but  two  alphabets, 
for  fourteen  and  seven-day  books,  ar- 
ranged by  author  and  accession  numbers. 

We  are  blessed  (or  cursed,  according  to 
the  point  of  view)  with  a  large  music  roll 
collection.  Six  rolls  are  Issued  on  a  card 
and  the  problem  of  handling  them  was 
serious  since  each  roll  must  be  charged 
as  a  separate  book.  Eventually  they  were 
treated  as  ephemera,  without  book  cards 
and  a  record  kept  under  the  borrower's 
card  number,  of  the  number  of  rolls 
charged  to  him.  These  borrowers'  cards 
are  filed  by  date.  The  bottom  of  the  box 
is  used  for  a  dating  slip  and  the  read- 
er's card  stamped  In  the  usual  manner 
with  "ff  m.  r."  penciled  opposite  the  date. 

All  special  catalogs  and  Indices  have 
been  distributed  through  the  stacks  and 
shelved  with  the  material  which  they  in- 
dex. 
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Books  for  special  days  are  collected  as 
soon  as  the  call  begins*  equipped  with 
seven-day  labels*  and  issued  without  re- 
newal, so  that  repeated  and  fruitless  comb- 
ing the  shelves  for  this  material  is  elim- 
inated. 

I  have  been  asked  to  describe  our  plan 
of  parcel  post  delivery.  It  is  used  prin- 
cipally in  connection  with  the  reserve  sys- 
tem. The  reader  requesting  the  reserva- 
tion of  a  book  is  given  a  perforated  form 
on  the  upper  half  of  which  he  writes  the 
book  desired,  and  at  the  bottom  his  name 
and  address,  at  the  same  time  paying  five 
cents  for  the  postage.  The  slip  with  his 
name  is  filed  with  the  money  in  the  de- 
livery stations  department  which  has 
charge  of  all  mailing  and  the  upper  slip 
is  turned  over  to  the  reserve  assistant 
When  the  book  is  located,  book  and  slip 
are  given  to  the  assistant  in  charge  of 
parcel  post,  and  mailed  at  once.  Bor- 
rowers desiring  regularly  to  receive  their 
books  through  the  mail  deposit  any  sum, 
usually  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar.  This  is 
credited  to  their  account  and  when  the 
money  is  exhausted  a  note  is  sent  them 
to  that  eftect 

F6ur  daily  newspapers  in  St  Louis  pub- 
lish weekly  annotated  lists  of  new  or  in- 
teresting books  in  the  library,  prepared 
by  members  of  the  staff,  all  regular  as- 
sistants in  turn  being  drafted.  At  the 
head  of  these  lists  appears  the  caption: 
"Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  by  par- 
cel post  to  card  holders  on  receipt  of 
postage,  in  order  of  application."  In  gen- 
eral the  parc^  post  privilege  is  used  far 
less  than  would  be  expected  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  deposit  required,  five  cents, 
is  actually  less  than  one  carfare.  And 
yet  the  amount  charged  for  a  reserve 
postal  is  gladly  paid.     The  reserve  sys- 


tem indeed  is  constantly  growing.  Bight 
hundred  reserves  for  books  were  left  dur^ 
ing  the  month  of  February.  Undoubtedly 
in  time  our  patrons  will  realize  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  these  books  delivwed 
to  their  door  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
call  for  them  within  two  days  after  no- 
tification, and  we  shall  then  have  greatly 
augmented  use  of  the  parcel  post  delivery. 

The  final  step  was  the  more  intensive 
organization  of  the  staff.  With  one  en- 
tirely untrained  assistant  and  several 
others  to  whom  circulation  work  was  new, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  very  minute 
schedules,  and  since  all  worked  under  high 
pressure,  their  time  was  divided  into 
short  periods,  no  one  working  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  given  task  and 
sedentary  work  always  alternating  with 
"running,"  which  is  the  technical  name  we 
give  to  bringing  books  to  the  readers  from 
the  book  stack  or  open  shelves.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  library  staff  have  served 
afternoon  tea,  the  tea  hour  being  from 
8:45  to  4:30  and  each  department  being 
responsible  for  its  service  at  least  one 
day  on  alternate  weeks.  Emphatically 
this  institution  has  added  twenty  per  cent 
to  our  afternoon  efficiency;  H  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  unquestionably  saved 
four  times  the  number  of  hours  lost  from 
illness  that  its  actual  serving  entailed. 

I  realize  quite  well  how  rudimentary 
and  unbalanced  most  of  these  attempts  at 
system  must  seem,  but  they  have  helped 
solve  our  problem,  and  I  feel  sure  that  in 
efficiency,  not  used  in  the  hackneyed 
sense  in  which  it  has  been  employed  ad 
nauseam,  but  rightfully  considered  as  "the 
relation  of  what  is  to  what  ought  to  be" 
— ^lies  the  true  road  to  short  cuts  in  our 
lending  departments. 
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ARRANGEMENT  AND   BINDING   OP  BRITISH   BLUB  BOOKS 
Bt  Williah  Tkal,  Buperintendent  of  Delivery,  The  John  Crerar  IMrary,  Chicago 


In  presenting  this  paper  I  realize  that 
there  are  perhaps  not  yery  many  libraries 
subscribing  for  the  British  Parliamentary 
Papers,  but  from  the  inquiries  that  we 
have  received  concerning  them  I  judge  the 
number  is  increasing  and  I  am  informed 
that  trouble  is  met  in  keeping  these  pa^ 
pers  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  of  use 
before  bejing  bound.  Therefore  I  have 
been  asked  to  prepare  this  paper  with  the 
hope  that  by  explaining  the  arrangement 
at  the  John  Crerar  Library  aid  may  be  ex- 
tended in  solving  these  difDculties. 

To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
British  Blue  Books,  as  the  Parliamentary 
Papers  are  commonly  known,  let  me  ex- 
plain that  they  are  in  two  series,  namely: 
Sessional  Papers  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Sessional  Papers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  former  are  composed  of  the 
House  of  Lords  Papers  and  Bills  and  Pa- 
pers by  Command.  The  latter  consist  of 
House  of  Commons  Reports  and  Papers, 
House  of  Commons  Bills  and  Papers  by 
Command.  The  Papers  by  Command  are 
listed  in  each  series  as  they  are  presented 
to  both  Houses  cFf  Parliament  by  command 
of  His  Majesty.  Each  division  of  each 
series  has  a  distinct  method  of  number- 
ing, as  for  instance  the  House  of  Lords 
Papers  and  Bills  have  their  numbers  en- 
closed in  parentheses,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Bills  have  the  word  "Bill"  preced- 
ing the  number,  the  House  of  Commons 
Reports  and  Papers  have  the  number  only, 
and  the  Papers  by  Command  have  "Cd" 
preceding  the  number  and  the  whole  en- 
closed in  brackets.  Since  this  pi^r  was 
written  some  of  the  1919  Sessional  Pa- 
pers arrived  and  I  notice  they  have 
changed  the  "Cd"  to  "Cmd."  The  Papers 
by  CiHnmand  are  numbered  continuously 
through  several  sessions  until  they  reach 
five  figures,  or  the  sovereign  changes, 
when  they  begin  to  renumber  from  one. 
The  other  divisions  renumber  for  each 
session.     Having  learned  this  method  of 


numbering  one  can  tell  at  a  glance  when 
seeing  a  paper  to  which  series  and  divi- 
sion it  belongs. 

A  check  list  is  published  monthly  and 
quarterly.  Each  quarterly  list  cumulates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  so  that  the 
last  quarterly  list  is  the  check  list  for 
the  year. 

These  are  shelved  at  the  delivery  desk 
in  the  reading  room.  As  soon  as  the  pa- 
pers are  received  they  are  arranged  in  or- 
der according  to  the  series  and  division 
for  checking.  In  going  over  them  I  watch 
for  reports  of  committees  and  royal  com- 
missions, or  bills  which  I  think  may  be 
called  for,  and  turn  them  over  to  the  ref- 
erence librarians  that  they  may  make 
note  of  them.  Just  at  present  we  are 
making  note  of  all  the  reports  from  the 
Ministry  of  Reconstruction.  The  Fisher 
Educational  Bill  is  very  much  in  demand 
at  present  writing.  These  reports  and 
bills  are  kept  near  the  delivery  desk  so 
that  they  are  easily  accessible  when 
wanted. 

After  the  papers  are  checked  they  are 
taken  to  the  shelves  and  placed  in  boxes 
which  are  specially  made  for  them.  These 
boxes  are  made  of  light  wood  and  are  34% 
inches  long,  9%  inches  wide  and  13^ 
inches  high  with  two  partitions  inside. 
You  will  readily  see  from  these  dimen- 
sions that  a  box  will  Just  fill  a  shelf  and 
accommodate  the  quarto  size  papers.  The 
front  side  of  the  box  is  hinged  at  the  bot- 
tom with  a  flap  on  the  top  of  the  box  to 
keep  it  in  place  when  the  box  is  closed. 
In  shelving  the  papers  in  the  boxes  they 
are  arranged  in  numerical  order  exactly 
as  they  appear  in  the  check  list,  with 
space  left  for  those  papers  reserved  at 
the  delivery  desk.  The  boxes  are  then 
labeled  with  the  first  and  last  number  of 
the  series  and  division. 

The  papers  cannot  be  bound  until  the 
title  pages,  tables  of  content,  and  the  in- 
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dexes  have  arriyed,  which  is  generally 
about  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  cloee  of 
the  aession.  The  volamea  are  then  made 
up  and  sent  to  the  bindery.  The  index 
forms  the  last  volume  of  each  series. 

As  was  stated  in  the  beginning,  the  Pa- 
pers by  Command  are  printed  in  each 
series,  but,  as  we  subscribe  for  only  one 
set,  they  are  bound  in  the  House  of  Lords 
series.  If  not  called  for  by  the  House  of 
Lords  Index,  the  paper  is  inserted  in  its 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  series. 
There  are  not  more  than  three  or  four 
Papers  by  Command  that  are  not  bound 
in  the  House  of  Lords  series.  In  the  ta- 
ble of  contents  of  those  volumes  of  the 
House  of  Commons  series  from  which  the 
Papers  by  Command  are  missing  a  writ- 
ten reference  in  red  ink  is  made  to  those 
volumes  of  the  House  of  Lords  series  that 
contain  the  missing  papers.  A  printed 
pink  slip  is  also  inserted  in  front  of  each 
table  of  contents  in  which  such  reference 
is  made,  explaining  the  reference.  Be- 
cause of  these  missing  Papers  by  Com- 
mand and  in  order  to  make  volumes  of 
sufficient  size  it  is  frequently  necessary 
CO  run  several  volumes  of  the  House  of 
Commons  series  into  one.  When  all  the 
papers  of  a  volume  are  missing  the  table 
of  contents  is  bound  with  the  preceding 
volume.  In  two  or  three  of  the  volumea 
an  octavo  is  bound  with  the  quarto,  but 


in  general  the  octavo  volumes  are  sep 
arated  from  the  quarto. 

After  the  books  are  returned  from  the 
bindery  they  are  turned  over  to  the  card 
department  to  be  sent  to  the  classifiers 
for  Library  of  Congress  luialytieals.  They 
are  then  shelved  and  when  the  cards  are 
filed  in  the  public  catalog  the  Blue  Books 
are  in  demand. 

The  Catalog  of  Parliamentary  Papers, 
1801-1900,  and  its  Supplement,  1901-1910. 
published  by  King  ft  Son,  is  of  great  as- 
sistance in  locating  material  in  the  Blue 
Books.  It  would  be  a  great  help,  though, 
if  the  number  of  the  paper  and  the  year 
were  given  in  this  catalog  instead  of  the 
year  only.  Each  item  is  numbered  and 
placed  in  brackets  which  at  first  glanc3 
makes  one  think  it  is  a  Paper  of  Com- 
r.iand. 

Before  drawing  this  to  a  close  let  me 
call  to  your  attention  that  often  a  paper 
is  called  a  Blue  Book  when  it  does  not  be- 
long to  the  Parliamentary  Papers  but  to 
the  official  publications  which  are  issued 
by  the  official  branches  of  the  government 
such  as  the  Home  Office,  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Board  of  Trade.  A  monthly  and 
quarterly  check  list  of  these  is  issued,  sim- 
ilar to  the  Parliamentary  Papers.  Some- 
times an  official  publication  is  made  a  Par- 
liamentary Paper  and  in  such  cases  the 
number  of  the  paper  is  given  in  the  check 
list. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  HORTICULTURE  • 

By  Mabjobie  p.  Wabneb,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Horticultural  bibliogn^hy  has  two  im- 
portant phases:  (a)  Study  of  works  con- 
cerning the  cultivation  of  fruite,  flowers, 
and  vegetables,  and  of  plants  in  relati<m  to 
landscape,  constituting  what  we  call  horti- 
cultural literature;  and  (b)  collection  of 
data  on  the  history  or  origins  of  the  plants 
and  processes  of  horticulture,  whether  in 
works  of  the  preceding  group,  or  gleaned 
from  the  most  diverse  sources — travel, 
biography,  general  history,  manuscripts,  old 


•Abridgment  of  paper. 


newspapers,  and  what  not — a  form  of 
search  no  less  vital  than  the  other,  though 
less  frequently  undertaken  by  librarians, 
and  requiring,  moreover,  selective  and 
critical  faculties  of  a  very  high  order. 

Bibliographical  work  in  connection  with 
horticulture  has  been  greatly  neglected. 
The  most  comprehensive  bibliography  of 
the  literature  is  the  third  section  of 
Siguier's  "Bibliotheca  botanioa"  (Lugduni 
Batavorum,  1740);  not  that  this  oontainn 
the  largest  number  of  titles,  as  there  are 
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others  more  extenslTe,  but  for  hit  time. 
Siguier  i^ypean  to  coyer  moot  tboronglUy 
all  the  literature  of  coltivmted  plants  and 
plant  coltnre,  including  not  only  gardening, 
bat  field  crops  and  arboricultnre.  I  believe 
there  has  been  no  attempt  in  modem  times 
to  ooTer  the  entire  field  of  horticulture, 
though  there  are  selected  lists  and  partial 
bibliographieQ-*4)y  country,  as  Mariboe 
C^ortegnelse  oyer  Danak  Hayebrugslit- 
teratur  fra  1546-1908."  K^benhayn,  1909)  on 
the  Danish;  Johnson  ("History  of  English 
gardening."  London,  1829),  and  Cecil  ("His- 
tory of  gardening  in  ESngland."  London, 
1896),  on  the  English;  Bailey  (list  of 
American  horticultural  books  in  "Standard 
cydopedia  of  horticulture,"  y.  3:  pp.  1523- 
1582.  New  Tork,  1915)  on  the  American; 
Dochnahl  ("BiUiotheca  hortensis."  Nfim- 
berg,  1861)  on  the  German  (induding 
Austrian)  literature; — ^by  subjects,  as 
landscape  gardening,  pomology,  fioriculture, 
etc;  but  no  single  authority  on  the  litera- 
ture as  a  whole,  nor  anything  whateyer 
on  some  portions  of  it,  although  some  oth- 
ers haye  been  yery  competently  treated. 

Recent  bibliographical  work  in  this  field 
has  generally  taken  the  form  of  researches 
into  the  history  of  cultiyated  plants,  saye 
in  France  and  England,  where  it  has  also 
Induded  critical  study  of  bocto  and  authors, 
as  well  as  the  treatment  of  interesting  and 
obscure  phases  of  gardening  history.  In 
this  country  almost  nothing  hui  been  done 
with  horticultural  literature,  in  the  limited 
sense,  prior  to  1915,  whoi  L.  H.  Bailey's 
List  of  American  horticultural  books  ap- 
peared in  the  "Standard  cydopedia  of  horti- 
culture," a  big  and  useful  undertaking, 
whidi  will  ineyitably  furnish  the  basis  for 
the  more  critical  bibliography,  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  we  may  haye  in  the  near  future. 

Check  List  of  Ameiiean  Horticultural 
Books — One  of  the  most  obyious  oppor- 
tunities, therefore,  consists  in  bringing  this 
list  down  to  date,  and  amplifying  it  as  to 
earlier  titles  and  editicms.  As  Professor 
Bailey  himself  is  not  making  a  supplement, 
this  task  is  open  to  any  library  or  librarian 
who  will  be  responsible  for  it,  and  make  the 
information  accessible  to  others.    It  would 


be  a  comparatiyely  simple  matter  to  turn 
the  list  into  card  form,  which  would  make 
it  possible  to  incorporate  additions  to  date 
in  one  alphabet,  and  would  also  giye  oppor- 
tunity for  inclusion  of  critical  notes  and 
supplementary  information  which  would  be 
inyaluable  in  the  compilation  of  a  more 
extended  bibliography.  Happily  for  us, 
American  horticultural  literature  is  suffl- 
dently  distinct,  both  as  to  period  and  as 
to  materials  and  conditions  of  cultiyation 
in  this  country,  to  enable  us  to  treat  it 
Independently.  With  American  publications 
eliminated,  the  remaining  literature  of 
horticulture  seems  to  fall  naturally  into 
two  groups:  Modem  European  literature 
from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; and  earlier  works  coming  down  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth.  We  need  hardly 
concern  ourselyes  with  these  groups,  how- 
eyer,  as  European  horticultural  literature, 
especially  that  of  the  last  half  century,  is 
too  yoluminous  to  be  satisfactorily  handled 
saye  in  European  libraries,  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  we  can  do  a  great  deal  with  the 
yery  old  books,  as  we  haye  too  few  for 
purposes  of  comparison. 

I  ndexe»— Indexes  afford  a  wonderful 
chance  for  the  bibliogri^her.  Few  Ameri- 
can horticultural  periodicals  possess  eyen 
tolerable  annual  indexes;  at  the  presoit 
time  I  recall  only  one,  now  extinct,  which 
has  a  really  excellent  erne,  i.  e.,  Oarden  and 
Forest,  and  European  Journals  are  no  bet- 
ter. Eyen  the  Oardeners'  Chronicle,  pre- 
eminent in  many  respects,  is  most  inefleo- 
tiyely  indexed,  the  total  absence  of  authors' 
names  being  a  serious  defect  when  it  comes 
to  locating  faulty  or  incomplete  references, 
while  the  method  of  entering  under  sub- 
ject yaries  from  time  to  time,  and  is  neyer 
adequate  to  all  requirements.  (Torten/lora, 
which  at  times  has  had  fairly  good  an- 
nual and  eyen  decennial  indexes,  yaries 
so  much  from  one  yolume  to  another  that 
one  cannot  tdl  how  to  look  for  book  re- 
yiews,  personal  notices,  etc  Seyeral  yalu- 
able  Journals  haye  indexes  which  are  mere- 
ly lists  of  titles,  slightly  altered  to  bring 
them  under  leading  words,  and  examples 
of  inadequate  indexing  might  be  multiplied 
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indefinitely.  Of  course,  the  great  bulk  of 
some  of  the  series  would  make  the^'cbst 
of  publishing  a  comprehensiye  index  al- 
most prohibitiTe,  but  if  it  were  known  that 
there  was  an  adequate  index  in  card  form 
for  some  of  these  sets,  there  would  be 
many  inquiries  for  the  information  it 
might  contain  on  yarious  aspects  of  hor- 
ticultural and  botanical  work.  Whosoeyer 
would  deserye  well  of  posterity  could  hard- 
ly do  better  than  compile  a  thorough  index 
to  the  Oardeners'  Chronicle,  or  the  Journal 
of  the  French  National  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, or  our  own  Horticulturist  or  Ameri- 
can Gardening.  Then,  too,  many  of  the 
publications  of  our  state  and  local  societies 
and  boards  of  horticulture  would  be  ren- 
dered more  yaluable  by  thorough  indexes, 
especially  for  the  earlier  issues. 

Rarities  in  Periodicals— One  of  the  most 
difficult  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating opportunities  is  the  collection  of 
data  on  early  American  Journals  and  so- 
cieties. There  are  seyeral  horticultural 
Journals,  mostly  yery  fragmentary  it  is 
true,  which  so  far  as  I  can  discoyer  haye 
not  been  noted  in  any  bibliography,  and 
in  some  cases  a  single  issue  may  be  lo- 
cated in  one  library  and  another  in  a  dis- 
tant collection,  so  that  no  one  knows  ex- 
actly what  or  how  much  has  eyer  been 
published.  There  haye  also  been  many 
reports  and  transactions  of  local  societies, 
of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  record. 
So  elusiye  is  this  kind  of  material  that  it 
is  not  safe  to  pass  by  a  stray  issue  of  any 
American  report  or  Journal,  unless  one 
absolutely  knows  it  to  be  common.  An 
interesting  example  of  this  kind  is  the 
Magazine  of  Gardening  and  Botany,  of 
which  yol.  1,  no.  1,  January,  1834,  was  pub- 
lished in  Baltimore  under  the  editorship  of 
H.  F.  Dickehut.  I  haye  seen  only  this  one 
issue  and  haye  neyer  seen  any  allusion  to 
either  the  Journal  or  its  editor.  Again,  I 
lately  noted  in  a  bibliography  of  Dr.  €.  C. 
Pairy,  a  paper  published  in  the  Utah  Po- 
mologist  for  May,  1874,  a  periodical  not  in- 
duded  in  U  H.  Bailey's  list  of  Journals, 
though   found  in   Bolton's   "Catalogue  of 


scientific  and  technical  periodicals"  (Wash- 
ington, 1897). 

Societies  Without  Transactions  —  Here 
too  we  may  mention  the  horticultural  so- 
cfeties  which  appear  to  haye  published  few 
or  no  reports,  but  are  chiefiy  immortalized 
by  printed  addresses  at  annual  meetings 
and  fairs,  etc.,  while  their  actual  transac- 
tions, if  any,  were  in  all  probability  print- 
ed in  local  newspapers.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  important  society  flourishing  in 
New  York  from  about  1824;  the  Pennsylya- 
nia  and  Maryland  state  societies  started 
about  1830,  and  the  New  Hayen  county  so- 
ciety in  the  forties,  and  eyen  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society  during  the 
first  decade  or  so  after  its  establishment 
in  1829.  Hence  the  record  of  what  these 
yarious  organizations  did  to  stimulate  the 
science  and  practice  of  horticulture  in 
this  country  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  gen- 
eral agricultural  Journals  or  in  local  news- 
papers. Sometimes  yaluable  information 
is  found  in  yery  remote  sources,  as  for  in- 
stance, a  letter  by  Robert  Schomburgk  on 
the  horticultural  societies  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Berlin  gardening  society  in  1830.  It  would 
be  useful  to  haye  eyen  a  bare  list  of  the 
names  of  yery  local  societies,  like  the 
Aiken  (S.  C.)  fruit-growing  society,  which 
existed  in  1859,  on  eyidence  of  an  address 
of  that  date  by  H.  W.  Rayenel;  or  the  Scott 
county  (Iowa)  horticultural  society,  be- 
fore which  Dr.  Parry  gaye  a  paper  (noted 
in  the  bibliography  aboye  mentioned), 
which  was  printed  in  the  Western  Weekly 
of  Dayenport,  February  21,  1874;  while  the 
history  of  some  of  these  societies  is  like- 
ly to  be  as  interesting  as  it  is  obscure. 

Literature  of  the  Seed  and  Nursery 
Trade — ^Apropos  of  rare  and  fugitiye  mate- 
rial, let  me  adjure  you  neyer  to  throw 
away  trade  catalogs  of  seed  and  nursery 
flrms  without  consulting  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  or  the  Library  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture^  both  of  which 
haye  in  recent  years  been  slowly  and  pain- 
fully collecting  Just  such  material  as  Is 
constantly  being  destroyed,  though  per- 
haps not  so  recklessly  at  present  as  in 
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times  past.  Such  catalogs  may  l>e  of  serv- 
ice under  various  circumstances,  as  (a) 
determining  identity  of  new  plants  which 
have  been  exploited  by  the  trade  before 
receiving  botanical  recognition;  (b)  care- 
less use  of  trade  names,  which  makes  it 
doubtful  whether  a  plant  sold  and  widely 
known  under  a  given  name  is  actually  the 
botanical  species  entitled  to  that  name; 
(c)  interest  in  the  date  and  place  of  no- 
table advances  in  plant  breeding,  produc- 
tion of  important  hybrids,  etc.;  (d)  origin 
and  history  of  plants  introduced  into  cul- 
tivation from  a  wild  state  or  from  other 
countries.  The  uncertainty  surrounding 
the  origin  or  introduction  of  some  of  our 
well-known  cultivated  plants  is  surprising, 
and  there  is  always  a  chance  that  some 
item  of  information  may  have  appeared  in 
a  trade  catalog,  long  before  it  was  taken 
up  by  the  more  enduring  literature  of  the 
horticultural  manuals,  or  even  mentioned 
in  periodicals. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  earliest  no- 
tice of  plants  brought  into  cultivation 
often  occurs  in  trade  lists,  and  as  the  lat- 
ter have  in  many  cases  utterly  disappeared, 
ic  is  particularly  important  that  we,  in  in- 
dexing periodicals,  should  not  fail  to  re- 
cord plant  novelties  quoted  from  such  cata- 
logs, as  well  as  the  names  of  firms  whose 
catalogs  are  mentioned;  for  instance  the 
lists  in  AUgemeine  Oartenzeitung  of 
plants  offered  for  sale  by  Deegen  of  Koes- 
tritz  or  Friedrich  Adolph  Haage,  Jr.,  of 
Erfurt.  The  introduction  of  a  given  va- 
riety can  often  be  traced  to  a  certain  firm, 
but  there  is  sometimes  great  diflSculty  in 
discovering  the  exact  date  when  it  was 
first  produced  or  distributed. 

Biographical  and  Bibliographical  Data — 
One  of  the  facts  strongly  emphasized  in 
my  experience  is  the  difiSculty  of  obtaining 
biographical  and  bibliographical  data  in 
connection  with  special  subjects  like  horti- 
culture. In  case  of  persons  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  literature,  one  may  ex- 
pect to  find  an  the  essential  data  in  hor- 
ticultural reference  books;  but  if,  as  fre- 
quently occurs,  important  contributions  to 
horticultural  knowledge  are  made  by  physi- 


cians, members  of  the  clergy  or  monastic 
orders,  business  men,  or  even  legislators, 
it  is  necessary  to  call  to  our  aid  biograph- 
ical or  historical  works  dealing  with  the 
profession,  the  sect  or  occupation  of  the 
author.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Ed- 
ward Sprague  Rand,  Jr.,  who  wrote  many 
floricultural  treatises  from  about  1863  to 
1884,  when  he  lost  his  life  in  a  steamboat 
disaster,  although  L.  C.  printed  cards  give 
the  date  of  his  death  as  1897.  The  infor- 
mation given  in  horticultural  Journals  is 
meager,  but  mentions  Rand  as  a  Boston 
lawyer,  so  one  would  probably  l>e  more 
hkely  to  discover  a  good  account  of  him 
in  the  records  of  the  legal  profession  than 
those  of  gardening.  On  the  other  hand, 
general  reference  books  of  apparently  re- 
mote interest  oft^  yield  information  on 
persons  who  are  otherwise  very  elusive. 
Of  course,  one  would  naturally  make  use 
of  local  history,  genealogies,  and  collected 
and  individual  biography,  while  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  material  on  the  lives  and 
work  of  authors,  plant  breeders  and  col- 
lectors, etc,  in  horticultural  Joumcds  and 
reports,  which  should  either  be  brought 
together  in  the  course  of  regular  indexing, 
or  which  might  be  made  the  object  of  spe- 
cial work  in  this  direction — ^the  data  thus 
collected  would  be  indispensable  to  the 
editor  of  a  critical  bibliography  of  horti- 
culture, and  a  card  index  of  such  material 
would  probably  be  frequently  called  upon 
to  furnish  information  to  investigators 
and  authors  in  horticultural  subjects.  A 
very  natural  and  desirable  outcome  of  the 
quest  for  such  data  would  moreover  be  the 
publication  of  biographical  sketches  of 
older,  often  almost  unknown  authors  and 
horticulturists,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
excellent  biographies  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Le  Jardin,  Oardenera*  Chronicle, 
and  Garden, 

Historical  Research — Por  historical  re- 
search in  the  field  of  horticulture,  actual 
treatises  on  the  history  of  agriculture  and 
gardening  or  of  cultivated  plants  form  but 
a  small  proportion  of  our  sources.  The 
trade  literature  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, and  there  is,  of  course,  much  to  be 
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found  in  gardening  and  agricultural  jour* 
nals,  but  for  the  etudy  of  early  American 
horticulture,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
Information  Is  found  in  newspaper  files. 
Though  difficult  and  tedious  in  the  ex- 
treme, the  search  of  local  papers  is  some- 
times rewarded  by  notes  on  experiments 
with  crops,  new  and  marvelous  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  local  production,  personal 
data,  advertisements  of  seeds  and  "garden 
sass,"  which  are  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. The  examination  of  manuscripts  is 
still  more  difficult,  but  Journals,  letters, 
account  books,  and  even  legal  documents 
may  yield  significant  bits  of  gardening  his- 
tory, as  exchange  of  seeds  and  plants  (of 
great  impOTtance  from  the  point  of  view 
of  plant  Introduction  and  distribution), 
notes  on  climate  in  relation  to  vegetation, 
data  on  prices  of  seeds,  tools  and  garden 
produce,  or  wages  of  garden  labor,  etc  Lo- 
cal history  and  natural  history  are  also  to 
be  considered,  as  well  as  description  and 
travel,  biographies  and  published  diaries 
and  letters,  to  say  nothing  of  the  transae- 
tions  of  learned  societies,  which  in  early 
times  covered  a  wide  range  of  economic 
and  practical  topics,  as  those  of  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society  and  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London. 

For  early  European  work  in  plant  in- 
troduction, besides  the  agricultural  books, 
we  turn  to  such  travels  In  the  Levant  as 
Busbecq's  "Epistolicae  Turcicae"  (Parisiis, 
1689),  or  Belon's  "Observations  de  pin- 
sieurs  singularit^z  et  cfaoses  m^morables 
trouv6e8  en  Gr^ce,  Asie,  Ind^e,  Egypte, 
Arable,"  etc.  (Anvers,  1556),  or  to  the  let- 
ters of  Peiresc  ("Lettres  de  Pebresc, 
publi^es  par  Ph.  Tamesey  de  Larroque." 
Paris,  1886-98.  7  v.),  the  friend  of  Clusius 
and  other  naturalists  of  his  day,  who  was 
zealous  in  the  introduction  of  new  plants 
at  his  estates  in  Provence. 

Critical  Work  on  Old  Books— Unhappily 
the  really  old  gardening  books,  especially 
English  ones,  seem  to  be  in  such  demand 
from  collectors  that  our  agricultural  libra- 
ries, with  their  modest  funds,  are  not  like- 
ly to  compass  many  of  them.  A  census  of 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth   century  books 


in  the  United  States  might  reveal  many 
choice  volumes  in  private  hands,  while 
showing  regrettable  deficiencies  in  this 
line  in  our  library  collections.  Many  of 
these  works,  moreover,  printed  in  times 
when  labor  was  relatively  cheiu;»er  than 
paper  and  ink,  were  issued  in  such  small 
editions  as  to  be  today  practically  non- 
existent If  there  was  any  demand  for  a 
work,  this  naturally  led  to  frequent  re- 
prints, and  together  with  the  common 
practice  of  anonjrmlty,  helps  to  explain  the 
extensive  production  of  plagiaries.  It  thus 
occurs  that  we  rarely  find  two  copies 
precisely  alike  of  certain  books,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  similar  or  practically  iden- 
tical contents  often  masquerade  under  sev- 
eral different  authors  or  titles.  All  these 
factors  render  it  diflicult,  when  we  get  ref- 
erences to  some  of  these  works,  and  even 
in  handling  the  volumes  themselves,  to 
identify  the  author  or  original  source  of 
the  work.  If  we  could  have  access  to  all 
other  publications  cm  the  subject  for  about 
the  same  period,  the  difficulty  might  some- 
times be  solved  by  comparison,  bat  in  the 
absence  of  the  books  themselves,  we  are 
glad  of  any  clue  to  aid  in  identifying  our 
titles  and  establishing  their  relationirtilp 
to  others.  There  is  an  article  by  R.  P. 
Brotherston  in  the  OardenerM*  Chronicle 
(The  carnation  in  French  literature.  (3ard. 
Chron.  IIL  39:  97.  F.17,  1906)  giving  an 
account  of  a  very  rare  book:  "Le  Jardinage 
des  oeillets,"  par  L.  B.  (Paris,  1647)  which 
I  have  been  unable  to  locate  in  this  coun- 
try, but  from  this  description  it  is  evident 
that  the  "Trait6  des  oeillets"  in  Pierre 
Morin's  "Remarques  n^cessaires  pour  la 
culture  des  fleurs."...  Nouvelle  6d.  (Lyon, 
1686)  is  derived  from  the  same  source,  if 
irdeed  not  entirely  taken  from  the  earlier 
work.  This  is  but  a  single  instance  of  the 
utility  of  studies  of  this  kind,  although  I 
am  likewise  deeply  indebted  to  many  sim- 
ilar ones  which  have  been  published  in 
England  and  France,  primarily  from  the 
literary  or  bibliographical  standpoint, 
rather  than  from  that  of  the  scientific  or 
practical  horticulturist  This  is  not  to  say 
that  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  do 
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not  play  an  Important  part  in  such  work« 
but  mor^  to  snsgest  the  possibilities  open 
to  the  bibliographer  in  the  study  of  gar- 
dening books  as  books.  And  while  we  in 
this  country  have  comparatiyely  few  of 
these  critical  old  books  to  deal  with,  it  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  those  we  have  present  more  or 
less  serious  difficulties.  When  the  latter 
have  been  successfully  cleared  up,  it  is  all 
the  more  important,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
sults should  not  be  lost;  in  case  cards  are 
to  be  printed,  rather  full  explanatory  notes 
may  sometimes  be  given,  but  in  many 
other  cases  the  publication  of  a  more  ex- 
tended bibliographical  note  is  clearly  ad- 
visable. 

Editing — One  field  of  activity,  although 
not  strictly  bibliographical,  which  calls  for 
a  considerable  degree  of  bibliographical  in- 
sight and  experience,  is  the  editing,  index- 
ing and  translating  of  the  agricultural 
classics,  which  are  essential  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  plants  under  cultivation. 
The  early  Latin  and  Greek  authors  have 
been  many  times  edited,  and  there  are  Eng- 
lish versions  of  the  "Geoponika"  and 
"Scriptores  rei  rusticae,"  but  there  are 
many  important  writers  down  into  the 
eighteenth  century  who  are  little  known, 
partly  because  of  their  rarity  and  partly 
because  they  have  not  been  exploited. 
Golems  ("Oeconomia  ruralis  et  domestica." 
Wittembergae,  1597)  and  Hohberg  ("Geor- 
gica  curiosa."  Nfirnberg,  1687)  are  indeed 
rare;  Herrera  ('X)bra  de  agricultura." 
Alcalade  Henares,  1618)  has  not  been  trans- 
lated save  into  Italian,  although  there  are 
numerous  editions,  including  a  compara- 
tively modem  one  ("Agricultura  general." 
Madrid,  1818-19.  8  v.)  in  Spanish;  and 
even  the  work  of  Cresoenzi  (t)pus  ruralium 
commodomm."  Augsburg,  1471.  [Modem 
ed.]  Trattato  della  agricoltura.  Ridotto 
a  migliore  lecione  da  Bartolomeo  Borio." 
Verona,  1861.  8  v.),  which  was  richly  rep- 
resented among  incunabula,  and  between 
1600  and  1851  had  possibly  two  score  edi- 
tions in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man, Is  oomparaUvtiy  little  known.  Even 
ff  an  thk  wisQom  of  tbese  early  writers 


had  been  condensed  into  the  modem  trea- 
tises, the  individual  flavor  of  their  work 
cannot  be  thus  transmitted,  and  without 
this  our  conception  of  the  literature  of 
agriculture  and  gardening  is  apt  to  be  dry 
and  dull.  The  rarity  of  these  books  is  a 
strong  argument  for  bringing  them  to 
wider  notice,  and  while  modem  editions 
or  complete  English  translations  are  in 
most  cases  impracticable,  it  would  be  in- 
spiring if  summaries  of  the  portions  on 
plants  and  cultivation  could  be  published, 
with  well-chosen  and  carefully  translated 
extracts— a  task  which  should  appeal  to 
some  of  you  in  whom  a  taste  for  languages 
is  Joined  to  the  love  of  books. 

In  this  connection  we  should  also  note 
the  value  and  interest  of  material  relating 
to  gardening  which  may  be  excerpted  from 
old  books  other  than  agricultural,  and  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  no  bearing  on  the 
subject  An  example  of  this  kind  recently 
appeared  in  the  Chirdenera*  Chronicle,  be- 
ing a  translation  with  explanatory  notes, 
by  P.  M.  Graves  ("On  the  walled  garden." 
Qard.  Ohron.  IIL  66:  106-106.  Mr.  8,  1919) 
from  "Le  Menagier  de  Paris,"  a  late  four- 
teenth century  manuscript  published  by 
the  SodOtO  des  Bibliophiles  in  1846.  This 
suggests  what  might  be  done  for  American 
horticultural  history  by  the  publication 
in  accessible  Journals  of  material  on  gar- 
dening to  be  found  in  books  on  American 
history  and  description  of  the  colonial  {pe- 
riod, or  to  be  gleaned  from  manuscript 
sources,  etc  While  the  works  from  which 
coherent  karden  documents  could  be  ex- 
tracted are  not  very  numerous,  there  are 
many  fragmentary  it^ns  suitable  for  in- 
teresting and  useful  notes  on  the  horti- 
culture of  particular  periods  or  localities, 
or  special  aspects  of  cultivation.  The  his- 
torical section  of  Miss  Tabor's  "Old-fash- 
ioned gardening"  (New  York,  1913)  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  richness  and  in- 
terest of  the  data  on  American  gaMening 
which  may  be  painstakingly  collected  from 
miscellaneous  sources. 

Conclusion — It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to 
suggest  the  two  factors  indispensable  to 
such  underUikings  as  I  have  outlined— (a) 
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the  library  worker  with  a  passionate  seal 
for  research  and  great  persistence  in  the 
prosecution  of  aims  which  lie  somewhat 
outside  the  range  of  everyday  routine;  and 
(b)  the  library  sufficiently  catholic  and 
far-sighted  to  realize  the  advantages  of 
bibliographical  thoroughness  and  special- 
ization. One  cannot  lightly  recommend  to 
already  overburdraed  librarians  tasks 
which  involve  considerable  time,  nor  is  it 
practicable  for  the  average  library  to  grant 
its  assistants  unlimited  leisure  for  research 
which  may  seem  unproductive  so  far  as  the 
libxttry  itself  is  concerned.  But  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  coun- 
try most  of  the  bibliographical  work  in  the 
field  of  horticulture  is  not  being  done  by 
those  specially  trained  for  that  kind  of 
work,  but  by  the  scientists.  Are  we  es- 
sentially incompetent  to  handle  it,  or  is  it 
not  rather  through  sheer  inadvertence 
that  we  have  overlooked  the  opportunity? 
Do  not  misunderstand  me  if  I  say  in  this 
connection  that  there  is  danger  of  dwelling 


too  much  on  oodperation  and  too  little  on 
specialization;  the  former  too  often  aims 
only  at  visible  and  tangible  results,  and 
necessarily  fails  to  take  into  account  in- 
dividual adaptations  for  peculiar  lines  of 
work.  Let  us  therefore  encourage  the 
spirit  of  personal  research  along  bibliogra- 
phical lines,  endeavoring  to  direct  it  into 
channels  of  ultimate  usefulness,  and  by 
codrdinating  the  work  of  individuals,  make 
it  as  generally  available  as  possible.  It 
should  be  evident  that  a  large  fund  of  spe- 
cial personal  qualifications  in  various  de- 
partments of  science  and  literature  is  a 
rich  asset  in  any  library,  while  as  for  in- 
dividual rewards,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
literature  of  agriculture  and  horticulture 
offers  to  librarians  and  bibliographers  op- 
portunities for  monuments  of  scholarship 
no  less  dignified,  even  if  less  conspicuous, 
than  some  of  those  which  have  already 
been  established  by  fellow  librarians  in 
general  literature  and  history  or  in  other 
sciences. 


LIBRARIES  AND  READING  AS  AN  AID  TO  MORALE 

Bt  Edwabd  L.  Munson,  Colonel,  General  Btaff,  United  Btates  Army,  Chief, 

Morale  Branch 


Libraries  and  reading  as  an  aid  to  the 
morale  of  troops  have  a  value  which  the 
Morale  Branch,  on  its  organization, 
{promptly  recognized  and  set  about  to  use 
as  fully,  systematically  and  efficiently  as 
possible.  Possessed,  as  it  is,  of  intimate 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  desires  and 
needs  of  the  soldier,  it  at  once  saw  the 


desirability  of  establishing  as  dose  a  rela- 
tion as  practicable  with  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  to  the  end  that  the  lat* 
ter  might  have  all  available  information 
whereby  it  could  function  to  full  efficiency. 
The  Morale  Branch  believes  that  a 
proper  library  is  far  more  than  a  mere 
collection  of  books.    If  suitably  handled* 
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it  Is  a  powerful  agency  for  the  promotion 
and  maintenance  of  good  morale.  For 
morale  is  a  state  of  mind  which  has  its  ex- 
pression in  behayioi;  and  anything  which 
contributes  to  wholesome  mental  state  is 
reflected  in  conduct 

The  Morale  Branch  is  essentially  an 
ag^icy  of  conservation  and  economy,  for 
it  capitalizes  and  turns  to  practical  mil- 
itary account  and  purpose  the  desirable 
states  of  mind  which  are  created  prac- 
tically as  a  '11)y-product"  in  the  pursuit  of 
aims  in  which  morale  does  not  directly  ap- 
pear but  which  are,  to  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, likewise  sources  of  contentment,  in- 
terest, discipline,  and  high  ideals.  It  has 
endeavored  to  turn  the  great  contribution 
which  the  American  Library  Association 
has  made  in  these  respects  to  the  service 
into  terms  of  increased  good  order  and 
military  efficiency. 

It  has  recognized  the  use  of  books  by 
soldiers,  not  only  as  a  valuable  means  of 
recreation  and  an  essential  agent  in  edu- 
cation and  instruction,  but  as  a  ready 
channel  for  the  conveyance  of  suggestion 
and  thought  for  the  betterment  of  char- 
acter and  behavior.  The  importance  of 
this  has  more  and  more  been  recognized, 
for  war  is  a  clash  of  wills  even  more  than 
one  of  arms.  An  act  results  only  from  sen- 
timent, ideals  and  purpose.  The  Morale 
Branch  has  been  interested  accordingly, 
not  only  that  libraries  be  available  and  be 
fully  used,  but  that  the  selection  of  their 
literature  be  so  Judiciously  made  as  to 
meet  general  and  special  needs  and  up- 
build morale  and  stabilize  behavior  by  en- 
gendering wholesome  states  of  mind. 

The  Morale  Branch  recognized  the  fact 
that  literature  arouses  certain  mental 
imagery  which ,  incites  to  action.  Stand- 
ards and  ideals  are  presented  which  are 
more  or  less  unconsciously  adopted  by  the 
reader  and  serve  as  guides  for  later  con- 
duct. By  suggestion,  literature  arouses 
the  factor  and  instinct  of  imitation.  It 
was  therefore  interested  in  having  these 
standards  high'.  €o5peration  between  the 
American  Library  Association  and  the  Di- 
vision of  Military  Intelligence  insured  that 


the  literature  of  the  former  would,  in  all 
cases,  make  for  high  ideals  and  beneficent 
results. 

Contrary  to  the  general  idea,  there  Is 
little  idle  time  in  the  Army,  as  the  mil- 
lions of  soldiers  throughout  the  country 
will  testify.  The  eight-hour  day  of  the 
workingman  finds  no  counterpart  in  any 
time  limit  in  the  service,  for  anything 
which  has  to  be  accomplished  is  done  with- 
out regard  to  hours.  But  though  the  sol- 
dier's day  is  long,  hto  work  is  systematized 
and  accordingly  there  are  brief  intervals 
which  may  be  snatched  between  exercises 
and  duties;  and,  in  common  with  other 
citizens,  he  has  certain  periods  for  rest, 
relaxation,  and  recreation,  which  he  can 
call  his  own. 

Men  whose  duties  require  much  physical 
exercise  tend  to  take  their  amusem^its 
and  recreation  quietly,  and  many  after 
the  work  of  the  day  have  found  pleasant 
and  beneficial  mental  activity  in  the  rest- 
ful quiet  of  your  libraries.  At  such  times, 
the  Morale  Branch  felt  that  they  were  in 
good  hands  and  for  the  time  being  need 
receive  no  concern  relative  to  thoughts  or 
acts  of  indiscipline  or  disorder.  Moreover, 
it  felt  that  the  lasting  ideals  conveyed  by 
your  books  would  help  to  relieve  any  ap- 
prehension for  conduct  in  the  future. 

Many  soldiers  also  were  at  times  re- 
stricted by  duties  from  participating  in 
other  forms  of  amusement  The  man  on 
guard  or  on  special  duty  in  barracks  could 
not  visit  his  friends,  go  to  the  show,  or 
participate  in  the  athletic  contest  In 
such  cases  books  were  of  particular  value, 
for  they  were  always  available,  could  be 
picked  up  and  read  in  the  intervals  of 
duty,  serving  to  pass  away  time,  other- 
wise idle,  with  profit  as  well  as  pleasure. 

This  also  particularly  applied  to  the  sick 
in  hospitals,  whose  infirmities  largely  cur- 
tailed participation  in  other  pleasures,  and 
whose  surroundings  were  such  that  few 
other  measures  for  promoting  morale  could 
be  directly  applied.  The  value  of  good 
books  in  meeting  this  particular  situation 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

The  printed  word  was  accordingly  es- 
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peclally  available  as  a  morale  agency  at 
times  when  other  stimulants  to  morale  had 
their  functions  in  abeyance.  It  was  a 
powerful  agency,  for  there  is  such  a  popu- 
lar respect  for  the  printed  word  as  to 
render  the  mind  especially  receptive  to 
the  ideas  it  conveys.  To  a  certain  class, 
seeing  a  thing  in  print  is  a  guarantee  of 
correctness,  as  an  advertising  expert  will 
tell  you.  The  old  words,  **it  is  written," 
are  the  finality  in  law  and  religion. 

All  this  reading  promoted  contentment 
and  bettered  conduct  through  suggestion 
and  environment  It  opened  up  a  new 
vista  of  opportunity  to  many,  thereby 
bringing  into  play,  as  a  constructive  force 
for  military  etBciency,  the  factor  of  self- 
interest,  which  is  one  of  the  mainsprings 
oi  individual  endeavor.  It  also  at  the 
same  time  stimulated  and  satisfied  the 
natural  instinct  of  curiosity,  which  is  at 
the  basis  of  all  bnman  progress. 

The  American  Library  Association  was 
most  generous  to  the  Army  in  its  provision 
of  books  of  all  sorts.  In  the  six  million 
books  it  supplied  there  was  something  for 
every  man  and  every  mood.  The  latter 
changed.  While  the  war  lasted,  books  re- 
lating to  military  methods  and  purposes 
were  particularly  called  for;  after  the 
armistice,  books  on  agriculture,  trades,  ac- 
counting, shorthand,  business  methods, 
philosophy,  etc.,  became  the  popular  ones. 

The  American  Library  Association,  on 
suggestion  of  the  Morale  Branch,  at  this 
time  added  a  suitable  series  of  good  books 
OB,  civics,  citizenship  and  the  principles  of 
good  government,  with  the  idea  that  if  the 
soldier  returning  to  civil  Ifl^  no  longer 
need  to  die  for  fais  country,  he  should 
Imow  how  best  to  live  for  it  The  use  of 
these  books  was  popularised  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  and  doubtless  hiM  had  great 
stabilfting  elfect  in  these  times  of  world 
unrest 

t*he  Morale  Branch  wab  early  fticed  iHth 
the  i[»roblem  of  illiteracy,  which  existed  on 
a  scale  iMrevlously  unctuspec^Ml.  The  psy* 
ohologists  found  that  one  soldier  In  every 
four  could  not  lake  English  literacy  tests 
of  ui  equivaloiit  to  the  second  grade,  either 


because  of  lack  at  education  itself  or 
through  unf^uniliarity  with  the  English 
language.  The  channel  for  the  creation 
of  American  and  soldierly  ideals  through 
the  printed  word  was  thus  closed  to  one- 
quarter  of  the  Army. 

Further  investigations  showed  that  the 
education  c^  another  twenty-five  per  cent 
was  too  limited  to  enable  them  to  read 
high  class  literature  with  full  under- 
standing and  profit  This  was  a  most  re- 
grettable condition  of  affairs,  for  it  was  par- 
ticularly the  ignorant,  illiterate  and  those 
of  alien  ideas  who  formed  the  weakest  link 
in  the  morale  chain  and  who  most  stood  in 
need  of  the  high  purposes  and  ideals  so 
well  conveyed  by  literature. 

The  difliculty  was  at  once  reported  to 
the  American  Library  Association,  and  a 
vast  amount  oi  primers,  readers,  elemen- 
tary textbooks,  and  simple  literature  was 
furnished  by  it  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
schools  and  classes  which  were  promptly 
started  and  promoted.  Many  men  were 
given  higher  purposes  and  sounder  ideas 
of  American  citisenship  as  a  result  of  this 
most  valuable  and  timely  aid. 

Libraries  in  civil  life  had  largely  catered 
to  the  educated  and  student  class.  Their 
assistance  had  to  be  sought  out  But  the 
Morale  Branch  felt  that  restriction  of  li- 
brary function  in  the  Army  to  one  of  digni- 
fied helpfulness  would  curtail  its  useful- 
ness by  at  least  a  half  as  a  result  of  the 
social,  racial  and  literacy  composition  of 
the  troops.  Since  the  average  soldier  could 
not  be  expected  to  seek  out  the  books  vol- 
untarily, the  lHK>ks  must  be  brought  to  htm 
— or  at  least  their  availability  and  value 
brought  to  his  attention.  Accordingly, 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  and  the  Mfective 
morale  organisation  in  camps,  a  syfetema- 
lised  donpaigli  of  library  publicity  was  in- 
augurated. This  included  specDd  posters, 
signbbards,  slides  at  moving  picture  shows, 
articles  in  camp  papers,  announcements  of 
new  books,  systematic  addresses  to  organ- 
isations by  effective  speakers,  appeals  to 
officers,  puUicatioii  of  special  lists  of 
books  especially  suitable  for  reading  by  6f- 
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fleers  and  enlisted  men,  lists  of  books  sup- 
plementing special  courses  of  study,  etc 
The  use  of  book  wagons  was  promoted, 
more  branch  libraries  were  established, 
book  carts  wheeled  through  the  hospital 
wards,  and  nothing  left  undone  which 
could  bring  about  physical  contact  between 
the  literature  and  the  soldier  and  arouse 
the  Httter'fl  interest  therein. 

As  a  result,  there  was  a  most  satisfac- 
tory increase  in  the  use  of  books,  especially 
those  of  practical  and  industrial  informa- 
tion and  value.  Some  camps  reported  that 
even  though  their  strength  had  greatly 
dwindled  under  demobilisation  the  actual 
number  of  books  loaned  had  greatly  in- 
creased. On  a  percentage  basis,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  advertising  campaign 
made  nearly  two  books  blossom  into  use 
where  only  one  had  bloomed  before. 

This  practical  experience  on  a  great  scale 
in  the  Army  may  have  in  it  the  germ  ot 
a  suggestion  for  the  greater  popularisation 
and  utilisation  of  libraries  in  civil  life.  It 
would  seem  as  it  especially  at  the  present 
time,  libraries  rert  under  the  patriotic  o^ 
ligation  of  using  every  possible  measure  to 
extend  their  facilities  and  good  otBces  to 
that  class  of  citizenry  which,  through  il- 
literacy, inertia,  and  unfamiliarity  with 
American  language,  customs  and  ideals 
have  heretofore  made  little  use  of  them. 
In  addition  to  furnishing  facilities,  they 
mis^t  well  charge  themselves,  as  a  func- 
tion of  at  least  equal  practical  Importance, 


with  promoting  a  greater  ability  and  de- 
sire in  the  public  to  make  use  of  them. 
The  problem  includes  not  only  the  provid- 
ing of  books,  but  seeing  that  the  latter 
are  widely  used,  especially  by  that  class 
which  stands  most  in  need  of  their  sound 
suggestion  and  wise  counsel.  The  tradi- 
tionally dignified  and  reserved  atmosphere 
characteristic  of  some  civil  libraries  will 
not  unduly  suffer  through  the  injection  of 
business  methods  and  aggressive  publicity 
in  reaching  a  wider  clientele  which  will 
include  the  class  more  in  need  of  good 
oflices. 

It  is  probable  that  every  library  has  its 
untouched  opportunities  for  good.  Can 
they  not  be  carefully  sought  out,  classified, 
and  the  needs  of  the  community,  as^de- 
veloped,  satisfied,  better  than  is  being  done 
now?  Never  in  its  history  has  the  world 
been  in  such  a  state  of  inquiry  as  at  pres- 
ent Never  was  there  a  greater  demand 
and  need  for  the  dissemination  of  sound 
principles  and  ideas  than  exists  today. 
Never  have  libraries  had  such  a  tremen- 
dous opportunity  to  render  public  service 
of  far-reaching  and  immediate  value.  Will 
not  the  American  Library  Associaticm  re- 
peat for  the  Nation  itself,  on  a  still  larger 
scale  and  without  delay,  the  wonderfully 
valuable  constructive  service  which,  as  rep- 
representative  of  the  Morale  Branch,  I  am 
here  to  testify  it  has  performed  for  the 
Nation's  Army? 
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STATEBIENT  OF  THE  CHAIRBftAN,  WAR  SERVICE  COMMITTEE* 
J.  I.  Wteb,  jRn  Director,  New  York  State  LiJnnry 


There  is  little  to  add  to  the  printed  re- 
port which  is  in  your  hands— delivered,  I 
believe,  to  each  registrant  at  the  New 
Monterey  Hotel,  at  the  moment  of  regis- 
tration. The  committee  hopes  that  you 
will  read  this  r^K>rU  though  conscious 
that  it  is  otBcial  in  form,  and  perhaps  not 
enlivening  in  character.  You  know  the 
work  of  the  committee,  and  the  war  serv- 
ice; it  has  been  presented  to  you  not  only 
in  publications  from  the  oiBces  in  Wash- 
ington continuously,  but  in  the  JoumalB 
of  the  profession  from  month  to  month. 
In  addition,  and  more  important  still, 
more  informing  and  heartening  to  all  of 
you,  you  know  the  work  because  it  is  you 
who  have  done  the  work,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  for  a  description  of  it,  even  a 
summary  of  it,  from  this  platform.  You 
have  done  the  work  actually,  to  the  num- 
ber of  hundreds;  you  have  done  it  poten- 
tially at  home,  in  service  which  permit- 
ted the  other  hundreds  to  go  out  into  the 
field.  I  think  there  should  be — and  I  find 
no  place  on  the  program  tor  such  a  meet- 
ting,  a  round  table  for  those  who  stayed 
at  home  and  did  war  work. 

We  hope  and  expect  that  by  next  year 
your  war  service  will  be  finished.  Until 
it  is  complete,  the  official  story  in  the  re- 
port of  the  War  Service  Committee  is  con- 
fined to  plain,  unadorned  facts,  to  such 
prosaic  matters  as  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  War  Service  Committee,  a 
brief  letter  of  transmittal,  and  a  statement 
of  operations  from  the  general  director. 

There  is  no  discussion  of  tendencies. 
There  might  easily  be.  There  is  no  dis- 
cussion of  results  in  the  remoter  sense: 
the  eftect  of  the  work  upon  the  perscmnel, 
for  example,  of  the  Association.  There  is 
no  surmise  as  to  how  long  it  will  take  the 
members  of  the  Association  who  have  done 
library  war  work  throughout  the  past  year 
or  two  again  to  get  their  feet  firmly 
planted   upon   the  earth   and   be   content 


*Exteinpormneoua  address. 


with  the  day's  Job»  after  the  inspiring 
service  that  this  has  meant  to  so  many 
hundreds  of  our  members.  There  is  no 
discussion  of  the  encouraging  tendency  to 
which  Dr.  Keppel  has  referred,  the  discov- 
ery that  the  American  young  man  likes 
to  read,  and  likes  to  use  his  brains  in 
reading.  The  war  has  revealed  to  the  li- 
braries of  the  country  a  reading  constit- 
uency of  three  or  four  miUicms  of  men 
who  perhaps  did  not  read  as  much  at  home 
as  in  the  Army,  and  that  discovery  of  our 
own  opportunity,  added  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment's confirmation  of  it,  is  food  for  re- 
flection in  our  conduct  of  the  libraries  at 
home. 

There  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  future 
of  the  work;  very  brief,  however,  because 
the  future  of  the  work  will  speak  for  itself 
as  it  develops,  and  I  can  assure  the  Asso- 
ciation that  no  effort  has  been  lacking  on 
the  part  of  the  War  Service  Committee 
to  enjoin  upon  those  in  authority  the 
wishes  and  desires,  the  disposition  to  co- 
Sperate  in  advancing  the  future  of  the 
work,  with  the  officials  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departm^its.  To  ref^eat  the  illustra- 
tion used  last  evening  by  the  president  in 
his  address,  the  position  of  the  Associa- 
tion briefly  is  this:  That  it  Is  a  profes- 
sional body  invited  to  do  a  speciflc,  pro- 
fessional task  or  duty  or  pleasure — I  like 
the  latter  word  much  the  best — that  it  has 
done  this  as  best  it  could;  that  it  is  not  its 
proper  province  to  continue  such  a  work 
indeflnitely  at  its  own  expense  or  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  people  through 
popular  subscription,  any  more  than  it 
would  be  the  province  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  to  take  responsibility, 
flnandal  and  administrative,  for  the  med- 
ical corps  and  the  medical  service  in  the 
Army  and  the  Navy. 

I  know  that  this  Association  differs 
somewhat  from  the  other  six  "Sisters  of 
Service,"  but  in  the  matter  of  converting 
the  war  service  into  a  peace  service — and 
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the  Association  and  the  War  Senrice  Com- 
mittee haye  that  peace  senrice  as  earnestly 
at  heart  as  any  member  here — there  have 
been  possibilities  and  opportunities  for 
consultation,  for  suggestion,  perhaps  even 
ioT  advice  as  to  what  has  been  in  the 
minds  of  the  committee  and  of  the  Associa- 
tion touching  the  form  and  conduct  of  a 
permanent  peace  association.  Tou  have 
had  hopeful  assurances  this  morning  from 
Dr.  Keppel.  The  program  apparently  of- 
fers opportunity  for  further  such  assur- 
ances during  the  course  of  the  meeting. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  a 
little  pamphlet  entitled  "The  A.  U  A.  in 
Siberia,"  which  is  distributed  from  the 
alcove  devoted  to  the  war  service  exhibit 
in  the  New  Monterey  Hotel.  In  a  sense 
this  is  a  supplement  to  the  report  of  the 
War  Service  Committee.  It  presents  let- 
ters written  by  Mr.  Harry  Clemmonsv  for- 
merly reference  librarian  of  Princeton 
University,  and  for  the  past  few  years  pro- 
fessor of  English  and  librarian  of  the 
Chinese  university  of  Nanking,  who  served 
during  the  entire  emergency  as  A.  L.  A. 
representative  in  Siberia.  These  letters 
are  thrilling,  and  of  keen  interest.  They 
are  perhaps  the  best  specimens  of  sus- 
tained English  that  the  rush  and  hurry  of 
the  service  has  produced  anywhere.  They 
call  for  this  permanent  dress,  and  they  are 
worthy  your  careful  reading;  I  can  be- 
speak a  keen  enjoyment  of  them  when  this 
pamphlet  can  claim  a  few  minutes  of  your 
time. 

One  thing  more:  The  formal  printed  re- 
port contains  no  statement  of  obligations. 
It  is  a  heavy  roll.  The  obligations  run  of- 
ficially, as  has  been  expressed  by  Mr. 
Bowker,  from  the  floor,  to  the  otBcials  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  who  have 
codperated  so  thoroughly,  so  promptly,  so 
informally  in  many  cases,  with  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  as  to  deprive 
most  of  us  of  the  accepted  notion  that  red 
tape  abounded  in  those  departments.  We 
have  been  able  to  get  action  and  decision 
with  gratifying  speed  in  most  cases^  and 
our  work  has  gone  on  the  better  in  every 


way  for  the  relations  of  which  I  speak.  Of, 
course,  the  American  Library  Association 
ia  under  obligations  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  for  it  is  the  people  of  the  country 
who  have  provided  the  funds  that  have 
made  its  work  possible.  It  is  under  ob- 
ligations—and this  has  been  hinted  at  al- 
ready— to  the  members  of  the  Association, 
to  many  librarians  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Association  (for  there  are  still 
some,  despite  the  secretary's  efforts  to  en- 
roll everyone),  and  to  many  civilians  who 
have  been  more  or  less — ^perhaps  usually 
less — exposed  to  librarianship  or  library 
influence,  but  have  been  moved  by  the  op- 
portunity and  the  incipient  knowledge  of 
our  work  to  volunteer,  and  have  rendered 
in  large  numbers  exceedingly  efllcient 
service,  under  competent  direction, 
throughout  the  country  and  abroad. 

To  all  of  these  the  service  is  under  an 
obligation  that  cannot  adequately  be  ex- 
pressed. Dr.  Keppel  has,  for  the  Govern- 
ment, referred  to  it.  The  War  Service 
Committee  must  do  so  again  in  turn. 

Mention  of  individuals  is  obviously  out 
of  the  question.  It  only  remains  to  be 
said  that  while  it  has  not  been  possible 
for  everyone  called  upon  to  go  into  the 
service,  yet  there  are  very  few  instances 
indeed  where  invitations  to  participate  in 
the  war  service  have  been  declined  or 
turned  aside^  where  there  were  not  per- 
fectly obvious  and  satisfactory  reasons 
that  such  a  decision  was  the  inevitable 
one.  The  committee  will  continue  the 
work  until  it  is  done.  We  hope  the  money 
will  last  as  long  as  the  work  does;  there 
have  been  times  when  we  were  not  sure 
it  would.  Perhaps  we  are  not  sure  of 
that  yet,  but  all  proper  means  will  be 
taken  to  make  the  money  last  until  every 
soldier  has  returned,  until  that  rather  un- 
certain date  shall  arrive  when  the  war  is 
officially  and  actually  over.  There  seems 
to  be  a  little  doubt  as  to  when  that  will 
be,  but  we  are  going  to  give  the  soldier 
and  the  sailor  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  as 
long  as  there  is  any  money  left  to  render 
this  service. 
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AMERICAN  LBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

WAR  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 


To  the  President  and  Members  of  the 
American  Library  Association: 
Within  the  year  now  under  review  the 
War  Service  Committee  suffered  a  grerious 
loes  in  the  death  of  William  H.  Brett,  on 
Aogust  24,  1918.  To  complete  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committee,  President  Bishc^ 
named  as  his  successor  R.  R.  Bowker,  who 
had  heretofore  codperated  with  the  com- 
mittee as  advisory  member.  There  have 
been  no  other  changes  in  peraonnel. 

During  the  year  ending  May  31,  1919,  the 
War  Service  Committee  has  held  five  meet- 
ings, as  follows: 

July  3,  1918,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.; 
all  members  present 

September  24,  1918,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.; 
four  members  present 

November  30,  1918,  New  York  City;  six 
members  present 

January  29,  1919,  New  York  City;  six 
members  present. 

April  5,  1919,  New  York  City;  six  mem- 
bers present 

The  full  minutes  of  these  meetings  are 

printed  on  later  pages  of  this  pamphlet 

The  functions  of  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee being  legislative  and  supervisory, 
analogous  to  those  of  the  usual  board  of 
trustees,  its  own  particular  and  formal 
report  is  brief — ^little  more,  indeed,  than  a 
letter  of  transmittal.  The  documents  thus 
transmitted  follow  and  recount  in  consid- 
erable detail  the  activities  carried  on  in 
the  committee's  name.  These  activities 
broadly  are  two — ^the  raising  of  the  money 
for  the  work  of  the  committee,  conducted 
by  a  Subcommittee  on  Library  War  Fi* 
nance,  and  the  Library  War  Service,  con- 
ducted by  the  general  director.  Pull 
statements  ftom  both  are  appended.  Cer- 
tain other  and  minor  activities  of  the 
committee  are  noted  below,  with  references 
to  fuller  accounts  in  the  minutes. 

First  war  service  fund— Belated  contri- 
butions and  additions  to  this  fund  swelled 
its  total  to  $1,780,898.24  on  September  1, 
1918,  after  which  date,  and  by  the  terms 


of  an  agreement  with  the  other  six  war 
welfare  organizations  associated  in  the 
United  War  Work  Campaign,  all  subscrip- 
tions and  payments  on  them  were  merged 
into  the  common  fund.  A  formal  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  payments  also  ap- 
pears in  Appendix  R 

Second  war  service  fund — Of  the  $3,500,- 
000  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  quota  for  the  American  Library 
Association  in  the  United  War  Work  Cam- 
paign of  November  11-18,  1918,  $2,800,000 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  War  Service 
Committee  up  to  May  31,  1919;  $2,609,- 
196.25  in  cash  and  $190,803.75  in  liberty 
bonds  and  war  savings  stamps.  The  re- 
mainder, $700,000,  is  expected  in  monthly 
instalments  within  the  next  six  months  as 
United  War  Work  pledges  by  individuals 
and  war  chests  mature.  The  original 
quota  will  doubtless  be  somewhat  in- 
creased by  collections  on  oversubscrip- 
tions to  the  United  War  Work  fund.  A 
formal  statement  of  receipts  and  pay- 
ments appears  in  Appendix  B. 

Committee  of  Eleven  —  During  the 
United  War  Work  Campaign,  in  order  to 
facilitate  and  safeguard  the  collection  of 
the  resulting  large  fund,  and  especially 
to  take  proper  and  wholesome  measures 
fixing  the  manner  and  purposes  of  its  use, 
the  Secretary  of  War  named  a  Committee 
of  Eleven  under  the  chairmanship  of  Ray- 
mond B.  Fosdick  of  the  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities.  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip  was  designated  to  represent  the 
American  Library  Association  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Eleven,  and  after  the  first  meet- 
ing delegated  the  representation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  War  Service  Committee. 
To  Mr.  Vanderlip  the  Association  is  in- 
debted for  valuable  services  In  both  cam- 
paigns for  War  Service  funds.  The  text 
of  an  interesting  and  important  memoran- 
dum adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Eleven, 
affecting  the   expenditure  of  the  United 
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War  Work  fund,  appears  on  a  following 
page  with  the  minutes  of  the  War  Service 
Committee  meeting  of  January  29,  1919. 

Library  war  service — This,  the  principal 
work  entrusted  to  your  committee,  has 
grown  steadily  during  the  year.  The  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  on  November  11,  1918, 
brought  fresh  demands  and  opportunities 
and  opened  the  way  for  a  work  which  in 
volume  and  extent  far  exceeded  previous 
efforts.  The  large  camps  at  home  were 
f&r  slower  in  closing  than  had  been  ex- 
pected; great  numbers  of  men  were  kept 
in  them  throughout  the  entire  period  of 
the  emergency;  the  process  of  discharg- 
ing returned  members  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force  took  much  time;  hos- 
pital service  quickly  assumed  surprising 
proportions;  service  to  crews  and  soldiers 
on  returning  transports  required  tens  of 
thousands  of  books  and  such  men  as  could 
be  so  assigned;  the  hundreds  of  small 
camps  and  naval  stations  have  scarcely 
yet  diminished  in  number. 

The  work  overseas  increased  steadily 
as  the  Navy  and  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Porce  in  foreign  lands  and  waters 
came  to  number  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  Americans  under  arms.  Not 
only  the  volume  but  the  geographical 
range  of  the  work  as  set  forth  in  the  ap- 
pended statement  of  the  general  director 
are  impressive.  Overseas,  too,  the  armis- 
tice, while  decreasing  neither  the  need 
Dor  the  value  of  the  service,  yet  made 
much  easier  a  systematic  and  effective 
service  to  all  units  and  indeed  to  individ- 
ual men.  The  ambitious  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  Army  called  for  several  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes;  an  amazing  in- 
terest developed  in  books  helping  toward 
preparation  for  "Tour  Job  back  home," 
whatever  it  might  be;  the  Army  of  Occu- 
pation, the  gigantic  embarkation  camps, 
the  newly  crowded  rest  areas,  the  conges- 
tion of  American  soldiers  in  Paris,  the  sud- 
den and  considerable  hospital  service,  all 
brought  new  situations  and  an  ever  in- 
creasing volume  of  work  that  has  inevi- 
tably claimed  the  full  time  of  the  general 
director  in  Europe  since  January,  1919. 


To  those  in  the  thick  of  the  service  it 
was  immediately  apparent  that  the  armis- 
tice would  bring  Just  this  access  of  work, 
the  peak  of  which  in  France  was  not 
passed,  indeed,  until  early  in  May,  1919, 
when  the  first  traces  of  diminishing  activ- 
ity were  noticed.  But  the  general  public, 
solicited  for  continuing  supplies  of  hooks 
and  magazines,  even  some  librarians  and 
library  trustees,  solicited  for  the  indis- 
pensable personal  service,  have  often  sur- 
prisingly failed  to  appreciate  that  the 
armistice  ended  neither  the  war  nor  the 
imperative  need  of  service  to  the  forces 
wliich  were  waging  it. 

In  addition  to  the  statement  of  the  as- 
sistant general  director  there  will  be  found 
on  later  pages,  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  H. 
Shearer,  a  connected  narrative  of  the 
American  Library  Association  war  service 
from  its  inception  to  January  1,  1919.  The 
account  is,  of  course,  but  an  imperfect  part 
of  the  story,  to  be  continued  (we  hope  con- 
cluded) within  the  coming  year,  yet  it 
seems  appropriate  to  offer  it  as  an  infor- 
mal and  effective  supplement  to  the  neces- 
sarily official  and  statistical  character  of 
the  other  reports  and  documents  included. 

Library  research  as  war  service-r-At 
Lake  Placid,  in  September,  1918,  the  com- 
mittee approved  the  appointment  of  E.  C. 
Richardson  as  chairman  of  a  Subcommit- 
tee on  Library  Research  as  War  Service. 
Dr.  Richardson  completed  the  committee 
by  the  designation  of  H.  M.  Lydenberg  and 
H.  H.  B.  Meyer  as  his  associates.  There 
appears  as  Appendix  A  to  the  minutes  of 
the  War  Service  Committee's  meeting  of 
November  30,  1918,  an  interesting  plan  for 
the  work  of  this  subcommittee,  and  in  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  for  April  6,  1919, 
a  brief  progress  report 

Food  information — ^Although  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  has  finished 
its  work  and  the  original  activities  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Food  Information  (Clar* 
ibel  R.  Bamett,  chairman)  are  at  an  ^id, 
it  is  still  codperating  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
recommendation  to  libraries  and  others  of 
books  on  agricultural  subjects  and  in  the 
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preparation  of  annotated  book  lists. 

"After-war"  reading  litta— At  its  Lake 
Placid  meeting  in  September,  1918,  the 
War  Service  Committee  approved  a  plan 
for  the  preparation  and  publication,  with 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  of 
a  series  of  fifty  annotated  book  listo  on 
war  subjects.  For  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee, this  project  is  being  carried  out  by 
J.  L.  Wheeler.  Several  of  the  lists  are 
ready  for  distribution  at  the  Asbury  Park 
conference  and  the  others  will  follow  be- 
fore autumn.  They  are  to  be  available  in 
quantities  for  wide  distribution  by  all  li- 
braries. 

Audits — The  Finance  Committee  of  the 
American  Library  Association  has  from 
the  beginning  assumed  responsibility  for 
periodic  audits  of  the  accounts  of  the  War 
Service  Committee,  the  general  director 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Library  War  Fi- 
nance. These  audits  have  been  made  during 
the  past  year  by  Marwick,  Mitchell,  Peat 
and  Company,  chartered  accountants. 
Copies  are  on  file  with  the  chairman  of 
the  War  Service  Committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  American  Library  Association 
Finance  Committee,  and  the  particulars  as 
to  the  audits  are  noted  in  connection  with 
the  several  financial  exhibits  which  appear 
on  subsequent  pages.  Upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fiscal  routine  by  the  Committee 
of  Eleven,  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion (with  the  six  other  welfare  organisa- 
tions) was  required  to  submit  a  quarterly 
audit  to  that  committee.  By  a  slight  shift 
of  the  audit  date,  the  same  examination 
serves  all  three  purposes,  covering  ac- 
counts of  the  War  Service  Committee,  the 
general  director  and  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Committee  of  Eleven.  The 
accounts  of  the  first  war  service  fund 
were  last  audited  by  a  chartered  account- 
ant on  November  30,  1918.  Since  that 
date  the  account  has  been  almost  inactive, 
less  than  a  dozen  entries  appearing  on 
both  sides  of  it  and  the  balance  being  al- 
most unchanged.  For  this  period  and  ac- 
count the  American  Library  Association 
Finance  Committee  has  accepted  bank 
statements  and  made  its  own  examination. 


The  future — ^However  willing  or  eager 
the  American  Library  Association  may  be 
to  carry  its  present  service  to  American 
soldiers  and  sailors  into  times  of  peace 
and  thus  meet  the  undoubted  and  ex- 
pressed wish  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, there  are  certaiui  conditicms 
and  considerations  which  limit  and  re- 
strain such  action  by  the  present  War 
Service  Committee. 

Perhaps  the  most  positive  and  con- 
trolling of  these  is  the  following  pro- 
nouncement of  the  Committee  of  Eleven: 

"The  United  War  Work  Campaign  fund 
was  raised  to  make  possible  the  serving 
by  the  seven  codperating  organisations  in 
the  present  war  emergency  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  this  purpose  is  to  be  a  gov- 
erning principle  in  its  use,  and  none  of 
the  fund  shall  be  expended  for  non-war 
work  or  for  permanent  establishments  or 
for  endowments." 

Again,  the  position  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  is  unlike  that  of  any  of 
its  six  sister  organizations.  They  are  re- 
ligious, semi-religious,  charitable  or  philan- 
thropic and  not  professional  bodies.  The 
American  Library  Association,  like,  for 
example,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, was  invited  to  render  a  particular 
professional  service  during  a  particular 
emergency.  It  has  no  thought  (such  is 
the  feeling  of  your  War  Service  Commits 
tee)  that  it  is  to  continue  this  service 
into  peace  times.  If  the  service  has  ap- 
proved itself  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  their 
officials  can  organize  it  as  part  of  their 
regular  establishments,  as  the  Medical 
Corps  is  organized.  The  Navy  has  al- 
ready moved  to  this  end  by  the  creation 
of  the  Sixth  (or  Morale)  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  which  is  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  welfare  work  in  this  de- 
partment, and  the  plan  of  organisation 
includes  a  measure  of  library  service  for 
its  men  as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 

Even  if  the  Association  does  wish  to 
continue  the  existing  library  service  in  the 
peace  establishments  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  the  present  committee  is  a  war 
service  committee  and  may  not  properly 
move  in  such  a  matter  without  instruc- 
tion. 
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It  therefore  becomes  necessary  as  our 
present  war  senrice  begins  to  diminish 
and  tends  in  some  cases  to  shade  almost 
imperceptibly  into  peace  senrice  to  keep 
these  considerations  dear  before  us.  This 
is  not  always  easy.  When  is  the  war 
technically  or  legally  over?  Is  it  when 
the  peace  treaty  has  been  signed  and  ap- 
proved by  all  goyemments  who  are  par- 
ties to  it?  Perhaps;  but  the  "present 
emergency"  will  exist  until  three  months 
after  all  the  "for  the  duraticm  of  the  war" 
men  have  been  discharged. 

In  cases  of  doubt,  especially  when  urged 
or  requested  by  the  GoTemment,  it  seems 
clearly  wiser  to  render  needed  senrice 
while  the  money  lasts.  At  the  present 
rate  of  demobilization  and  peace  negotia- 
tions, it  looks  as  if  the  money  would  not 
last  as  long  as  the  "emergency."  Your 
committee  will,  however,  use  every  proper 
effort  to  make  it  do  so. 

And  when  either  the  money  is  gone  or 
the  work  finished  or  at  any  time  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  Is  ready  to  set  up  an  ef- 
fective library  service,  the  War  Service 
Committee  has  offered  to  turn  over  such 
books,  buildings  and  equipment  as  may  be 
acceptable  to  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, thus  giving  soldiers  and  sailors  the 
preference  over  many  civilian  applicants. 
These  offers  have  been  formally  made  to 
the  proper  ofllcials  in  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  and  although  neither  has  as 


yet  formally  accepted  the  offers,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  both  depart* 
ments  will  accept  them  and  that  some 
means  will  be  provided  for  administering 
library  service  in  the  permanent  military 
and  naval  organizations  on  a  more  effect- 
ive basis  than  has  prevailed  in  the  past 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  gen- 
eral director's  oflKce  and  the  chairman  of 
the  War  Service  Committee,  through  con- 
ference and  correspondence,  to  effect  a 
continuity  of  service  and  avoid  the  break 
which  would  surely  follow  from  stoppage 
of  our  own  work  if  arrangements  had  not 
been  carefully  made  to  carry  it  on.  It  is 
understood  by  both  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments that  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion will  probably  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
work  until  January  1,  1920.  The  War 
Service  Committee  may  confidently  report 
that  no  effort  has  been  omitted  looking 
toward  the  transfer  of  this  work  to  army 
and'  navy  authorities,  in  such  manner  as 
shall  insure  its  continuity  on  an  effective 
basis  and  with  at  least  a  minimum  of  pro- 
fessional supervision. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  I.  Wteb,  Jb.,  Chairman. 
Edwin  H.  Anderson. 
Chablbs  F.  D.  Beldbn. 

R.  R.  BOWKKB. 

Gbatia  Countbthan. 
Eleotba  C.  Dobbn. 
Frank  P.  Hnx. 
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AMERICAN  UBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
Second  Financial  Campaign 

REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARY  WAR  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
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February  24,  1919. 
To   the   War   Serrice  Committee   of   the 
A.  L.  A.: 

The  details  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures connected  with  the  second  library 
war  fund  campaign  are  to  be  found  in  the 
tables  appended  to  this  report,  together 
with  the  report  of  the  secretary,  the  finan- 
cial statement  and  the  audit  of  Marwick, 
Mitchell,  Peat  and  Company,  all  of  which 
are  made  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  War 
Finance  Committee. 

The  Library  War  Service  Committee 
▼oted  an  appropriation  of  |175,000  for  cam- 
paign purposes,  of  which  $79,630.86  were 
expended,  learing  a  balance  of  $96,269.14. 
Of  this  balance  $50,000  was  transferred  by 
the  War  Finance  Committee,  December  2, 
1918,  to  the  American  Security  and  Trust 
Company,  treasurer  of  the  Library  War 
Serrice  fund;  and  the  remainder,  $46,- 
269.14,  is  on  deposit  with  the  Empire 
Trust  Company,  New  York  City,  subject  to 
disposition  hy  the  War  F^inance  Commit- 
cee. 

Originally  plans  were  made  for  a  sep- 
arate campaign,  and  the  machinery  was 
"set  up"  with  that  end  in  riew;  but  with 
the  amalgamation  of  the  seven  organiza- 
tions (Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  K.  of  C, 
War  Camp  Community  Service,  A.  L.  A., 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  and  Salvation 
Army),  these  plans  had  to  be  reconsid- 
ered and  modified,  both  to  permit  co5p- 
eration  with  the  other  organizations  and 
to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  total  cost 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  campaign.  The  War  Fi- 
nance Committee  had  gone  so  far  in  the 
placing  of  contracts  that  the  saving  was 
not  so  great  as  it  would  have  been  had  the 
merger  occurred  two  months  earlier. 

The  committee  received  designated  sub- 
scriptions  amounting   to   $6,889.41,   which 


were  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  War  Work  Campaign,  Inc.,  and  also 
received  $14,226.80  aa  account  of  deferred 
subscriptions  to  the  first  fund  and  from 
the  sale  of  old  bocdui,  waste  paper,  etc,  by 
librarians,  which  amount  is  (m  deposit  in 
the  Peoples  Trust  ConM;»any  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  subject  to  checks  drawn  jointly  by 
the  chairman  of  the  War  Service  Commits 
tee  and  chainnan  of  the  War  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Official  information,  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1919,  states  that  "the  reported 
subscriptions  to  December  81,  1918,  amount 
to  $206,188,793,"  but  without  any  detailed 
supporting  schedula  The  only  detailed 
statement  received  from  the  United  War 
Work  Committee  is  that  of  November  26, 
1918,  giving  a  total  of  $203,149,676. 

Under  date  of  February  10,  1919,  Dr. 
John  R.  Mott,  vice-chairman  of  the  United 
War  Work  Campaign,  Inc.,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: 'The  last  word  I  had  from  the 
deputy  treasurer  indicated  that  there  had 
been  paid  in  to  the  New  York  Treasury, 
and  this  was  up  to  early  last  week,  approx- 
imately $76,000,000,  of  which,  as  I  recall, 
nearly  $8,000,000  was  in  the  form  of  Lib- 
erty Bonds."  It  would  appear  from  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Mott,  that  the  American 
Library  Association,  in  common  with  the 
other  six  organisations,  would  not  be  able 
to  make  up  budgets  covering  the  toll 
amount  subscribed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  three  months 
after  the  campaign  less  than  forty  per  cent 
of  the  whole  su^^'cription  has  been  paid 
in,  it  seems  probable  that  the  total  collec- 
tion will  fall  considerably  short  of  the 
original  expectation.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  War  Finance  Committee  sug- 
gests the  advisability  of  reconsidering  the 
budget   heretofore   proposed   by   the   war 
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Senrioe  Committee,  to  the  end  that  plans 
may  not  be  made  for  fatnre  ezpenditaree 
in  excess  of  the  funds  which  may  be  avail- 
able therefor. 

Upon  the  acceptance  of  this  report  the 
committee  would  ask  for  its  discharge. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
For  the  Library  War  Finance  Committee, 

Fkank  p.  Hill,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Last  year  the  American  Library  Associa* 
tion,  for  many  years  chiefly  a  deliberatire 
body,  was  galvanized  into  an  active  organ- 
ization for  Library  War  Service  and  was 
ushered  into  the  responsibilities  of  its  new 
position  by  a  flnancial  campaign  which 
was  successful  beyond  the  expectation  of 
the  most  optimistic. 

At  the  time  the  flrst  campaign  was  un- 
dertaken, the  contribution  which  our  As- 
sociation could  make  in  time  of  war  was 
based  largely  upon  hope.  When,  however, 
the  need  for  increased  funds  became  ap- 
parent, the  Association  had  a  volume  of  ex- 
perience which  gave  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  need  and  importance  of  its  work  in 
the  camps  and  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
books  for  recreation  and  serious  study 
which  had  been  made  available  to  the 
men  in  the  service  through  the  efforts  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  The  year  of  our  participa- 
tion in  the  war  witnessed  a  great  expan- 
sion of  library  war  service  and  revealed 
opportunities  of  even  greater  proportions, 
calling  for  sums  vastly  larger  than  those 
raised  in  the  flrst  campaign. 

The  inspiration  of  this  experience  was 
shown  in  the  readiness  with  which  the 
librarians  responded  when  plans  for  a  sec- 
ond flnancial  campaign  were  laid  before 
the  state  directors  at  the  Saratoga  Springs 
conference.  The  enthusiasm  of  all  pres- 
ent at  that  conference  was  greatly  stimu- 
lated t}y  Dr.  Raney's  splendid  report  of  the 
work  and  opportunities  overseas. 

A  UdT  proportion  of  those  who  had 
acted  as  state  directors  in  the  former 
campaign  were  present  at  the  conference, 
as  were  also  the  newly  elected  campaign 
director,  Mr.  Wickes  Wamboldt,  formerly 


with  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Several  informal  conferences  were  held 
and  campaign  plans  discussed.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  conference,  the  list  of  state 
directors  was  completed  and  the  chairman 
of  the  state  war  councils  appointed. 

The  members  of  the  National  Library 
War  Council,  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  in  1917,  had  generously  consented 
to  continue  to  act  as  members  of  that 
council.  At  the  request  of  the  Finance 
Committee  this  council  was  increased  in 
number  to  twenty-six.  Following  is  the 
full  membership: 

Frank  A.  Vanderup,  Chairman, 
Asa  G.  Candlbb, 
P.  P.  Claxton, 

J.  RANDOIf  H  COOUDGB,  Jb., 
Mas.  JOSIAH  E.  COWLES, 

Mas.  Jamss  S.  Cushman, 
W.  C.  D'Abct, 
Col.  Habbt  Cdtles, 
T.  Coleman  DuPont, 
John  H.  Finlet, 
Jakes  A.  Flahxbtt, 
Frank  P.  Glass, 
David  E.  Heineman, 
Henbt  E.  Huntington, 
Joseph  Lee, 
Arthur  D.  Little, 
Wallace  McCamant, 
J.  P.  Morgan, 
John  R.  Mott, 
John  Poole, 
WnxLAM  A.  Rogers, 
Mrs;  Finlet  J.  Shsparo, 
E.  T.  Stotesbxtrt, 
Jos.  p.  Tynan, 
Theodore  N.  Vail, 
Harrt  a.  Wheeler. 

Campaign  headquarters  were  established 
at  124  East  Twenty-eighth  street,  in  the 
building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Inter- 
national Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  owned  by  them, 
this  space  being  generously  allowed  the 
American  Library  Association  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  without  charge. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Wamboldt,  the  na^ 
tional    campaign   director,    the   campaign 
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organisatioa  was  completed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Frank  Parker  Stock- 
bridge  as  director  of  information,  and 
Mr.  Leo  L.  Redding  as  campaign  director 
fox  New  York  City,  with  a  competent  staff 
of  assistants,  stenographers,  etc. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  director  general, 
the  organ  of  the  library  war  senrice,  the 
lAbraru  War  Service  Bulletin,  was  tamed 
oyer  to  the  Finance  Committee  for  the 
duration  of  the  campaign,  and  four  num- 
bers—under the  title  '"War  Libraries"— 
were  issued. 

An  extensive  publicity  campaign  was 
planned  under  the  directorship  of  Mr. 
Stockbridge,  with  the  cordial  codperation  of 
authors,  artists,  editors  and  librarians. 
Mr.  Charles  Falls,  whose  splendid  posters 
had  been  so  effective  in  stimulating  the 
donation  of  books  and  the  use  of  camp 
libraries,  offered  to  interest  other  artists 
in  our  work,  and  several  designs  for  an 
appropriate  poster  for  this  campaign  were 
submitted.  From  them,  that  designed  by 
John  E.  Sheridan  was  selected,  and  among 
the  many  posters  used  during  the  cam- 
paign it  was  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
pleasing. 

Six  regional  meetings  were  arranged  for 
the  detailed  discussion  of  campaign  plans. 
In  fact,  the  campaign  organisation  had 
practically  been  completed,  and  every- 
where there  was  evidence  of  a  splendid 
and  encouraging  spirit  of  codperation. 
State  directors  were  enthusiastically  per- 
fecting the  machinery  ^or  the  conduct  of 
the  campaign  within  their  territory  and 
there  was  every  reascHi  to  believe  that  suc- 
cess would  crown  our  efforts  this  year,  as 
it  had  our  initial  effort  in  the  previous 
year.  The  most  serious  question  which 
had  confronted  the  Finance  Committee 
had  been  that  of  the  proper  date  for  the 
campaign,  since  with  the  campaigns 
planned  by  the  other  welfare  organisa- 
tions and  that  of  the  Liberty  Loan,  there 
promised  to  be  a  continuous  series  of  cam- 
paigns from  the  latter  part  of  September 
well  into  January. 

But  before  the  first  number  of  War  Li- 
1n'arie$  had  made  its  appearance,  all  plans 


were  changed  by  the  request  of  the  Qov- 
emmeat  that  the  several  organizations 
which  were  engaged  in  welfare  work  with 
the  Army  and  Navy  should  unite  in  their 
appeal  for  funds. 

It  was  at  first  suggested  that  there 
should  be  two  campaigns,  one  in  Novem- 
ber and  the  other  in  January,  the  A.  L.  A. 
to  join  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
and  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  in 
the  first  campaign.  The  organization  of 
representatives  of  each  of  these  bodies  was 
efifected  and  plans  formulated,  when  again 
the  subject  was  reopened  and  in  compli- 
ance with  a  definite  request  from  President 
Wilson  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Na- 
tional Catholic  War  Council  (Knights  <^ 
Columbus),  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  War 
Camp  Community  Service,  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  the  Salvation  Army  decided  to  com- 
bine their  appeal  for  funds  in  a  single 
campaign  to  be  held  during  the  week  of 
November  11  with  $170,500,000  as  a  goal. 

The  new  organization  was  perfected 
within  a  remarkably  short  time,  the  three 
latest  additions  to  the  United  Campaign 
generously  agreeing  to  accept  the  plans 
and  program  which  had  'been  adopted  by 
the  four  organizations  in  the  original  com- 
bination. Two  representatives  each  from 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  National  Catholic  War 
Council  and  one  from  each  of  the  other 
five  organizations,  together  with  the  na- 
tional treasurer  and  the  director  of  the 
United  Campaign  for  New  York  City,  con- 
stituted the  Committee  of  Eleven  which 
formulated  the  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment and  outlined  the  general  policies  of 
the  campaign.  A  General  Committee  of 
Thirty-five,  consisting  in  most  part  of  the 
campaign  heads  from  the  several  organ- 
izations— five  from  each — ^was  formed  to 
assume  general  charge  of  the  campaign 
UDder  the  leadership  of  Dr.  John  R.  Mott 
as  director  general. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  was  i(elected  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  A.  L.  A.  upon  the  Com- 
mittee of  Eleven,  and  Dr.  Frank  P.  Hill« 
Mr.  Theodore  L.  Frothingham,  Miss  Em- 
ma v.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Wickes  Wamboldt  and 
Mr.  Frank  Parker  Stockbridge  as  its  rep- 
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resentatlTes  upon  the  General  €k>mmittee. 

It  haring  been  decided  that  the  commit* 
tee  organization  already  established 
throoghout  the  country  should  be  dis- 
turbed as  little  as  possible,  a  policy  of  ad- 
dition rather  than  elimination  being  ad- 
yised,  representatives  of  each  of  the  six 
other  organisations  were  added  to  the  dis- 
trict and  state  executive  committees  pre- 
viously appointed  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  extend  this  form 
of  organization  down  to  the  localities. 

The  time  for  the  working  out  of  the 
plan  throughout  the  nation  was  all  too 
short,  but  the  spirit  of  willingness  to  sub- 
merge Individual  interests  in  the  common 
cause  was  truly  remarkable. 

The  members  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  one  of  the  smaller  organ- 
izations among  the  "Seven  Sisters  of  Serv- 
ice," as  they  have  appropriately  been 
called,  threw  themselves  whole-heartedly 
into  the  work  and  were  ready  to  serve  in 
any  capacity  in  which  they  could  be  use- 
ful. In  several  states,  the  state  representa- 
tive of  the  Association  acted  as  head  of  the 
state  speakers'  bureau,  while  in  all,  the 
facilities  of  the  local  libraries,  including 
their  staffs,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  local  committees.  The  combined  re- 
sources of  the  seven  organizations  offered 
an  unusually  large  number  of  available 
and  willing  workers,  so  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  local  leaders  were  embarrassed 
by  the  necessity  of  having,  to  select  from 
among  the  many  who  proffered  their  help. 

It  was  decided  by  our  committee  that 
the  regional  conferences,  as  previously 
planned  for  our  independent  campaign, 
should  be  held,  because  they  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  make  clear  to  the  library 
representatives  the  general  purpose  oT  the 
United  Campaign  and  the  part  expected  of 
them.  Eight  meetings  were  held,  Mr. 
^amboldt  and  Dr.  Raney  attending  those 
at  Atlanta,  Oklahoma  City,  Denver,  Chi- 
cago, Boston  and  New  York,  and  Dr.  Hill 
and  Mr.  Milam  those  at  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco.  All  of  these  meetings  were  well 
attended  and  served  to  strengthen  the  bond 
of  sympathy  and  understanding  between 


the   state   representatives  and  the  head- 
quarters staff. 

Arrangements  had  also  been  made  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  a  series  of  conferences 
during  the  latter  part  of  September.  It 
was  decided  to  hold  these  meetings  as 
planned  but  to  transform  them  into  United 
Campaign  meetings,  at  which  each  of  the 
seven  organizations  should  present  its  war 
work.  The  shortness  of  time  for  the  per- 
fection of  schedules  for  speakers  caused  a 
few  hitches,  but  on  the  whole  the  A.  L.  A. 
made  a  splendid  showing.  Any  misgivings 
as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  effective 
team  work  among  the  various  organiza- 
tions was  dispelled  by  these  conferences 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  plan 
for  a  united  effort  was  accepted  was  most 
gratifying  and  promised  well  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  campaign. 

When  the  question  of  providing  speak- 
ers for  the  campaign  and  the  resources  of 
each  organization  were  under  considera- 
tion, Mr.  George  Gordon  Battle,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Salvation  Army,  said: 
"The  members  of  the  Salvation  Army  are 
all  speakers  and  every  one  of  them  is  at 
the  service  of  the  campaign."  Unfortun- 
ately the  A.  L.  A.  could  not  boast  that 
every  librarian  was  a  public  speaker  and 
some  of  those  most  gifted  could  not  be 
spared  from  other  important  work  to  de- 
vote their  time  to  a  speaking  campaign. 
But  since  it  was  planned  that  special  em- 
phasis should  be  laid  upon  public  meet- 
ings, we  were  able  to  secure  from  our 
ranks  and  from  our  friends  among  clergy- 
men, authors  and  public-spirited  men  and 
women  of  the  various  communities,  a  very 
creditable  list  of  speakers  to  represent  the 
A.  L.  A.  A  special  manual  was  prepared 
for  their  use  in  addition  to  the  section 
contained  in  the  United  Campaign  hand- 
book for  speakers.  Mr.  John  Lowe,  camp 
librarian  of  Camp  Devens,  Massachusetts, 
and  Mr.  Joy  Morgan  from  Camp  Mac- 
Arthur,  Texas,  started  upon  speaking  tours 
in  the  Middle  West  and  an  itinerary  was 
prepared  for  Dr.  Raney,  who,  as  the  only 
representative  of  our  Association  who  had 
had  experience  in  France,  was  in  great  d% 
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mand.  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Morgan  were 
most  sncceBsfol  during  the  early  part  of 
their  trips  bat  the  epidemic  traveled  fast- 
er than  they  did  and  one  after  another 
of  the  towns  on  their  schedules  fell  under 
the  han,  a  strict  quarantine  preventing 
public  meetings  of  any  sort  Consequent- 
ly their  trips  had  to  be  abandoned,  while 
Di.  Raney's  plans  for  later  dates  were  al- 
most entirely  given  up  and  the  larger 
number  of  those  who  had  generously  of- 
fered to  assist  the  campaign  by  speaking 
in  our  behalf  could  not  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity. Never  before  was  a  campaign  of 
like  magnitude  conducted  with  so  few 
public  gatherings,  and  it  speaks  well  for 
the  determination  and  resourcefulness  of 
the  workers  that  they  were  able,  at  the 
last  moment,  to  devise  other  ways  of 
reaching  and  interesting  the  people  of 
their  communities  and  of  bringing  the 
campaign  to  success  without  the  inspira- 
tion of  such  gatherings. 

The  campaign  was  launched  on  the  very 
day  that  the  armistice  was  signed  with 
(Germany,  at  a  time  of  such  general  re- 
joicing over  the  return  of  peace  that  H 
was  diflElcult  to  get  the  public's  attention 
or  to  impress  upon  it  the  stupendous  work 
still  remaining  to  be  done  for  our  forces 
during  the  period  of  demobilization.  Yet 
in  spite  of  these  tremendous  drawbacks, 
the  greatest  campaign  which  had  ever 
been  conducted  for  an  altruistic  purpose 
was  an  unqualified  success  and  the  goal  of 
$170,500,000  was  surpassed  by  over  |30,- 
000,000.  Reports  show  that  every  state  ex- 
ceeded its  quota;  some  in  fact  securing  an 
over-subscription  of  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred per  cent  Arizona  was  the  banner 
state,  its  subscription  of  $596,000  being 
248  per  cent  of  its  quota.  It  was  followed 
by  Delaware  with  229  per  cent  and  Texas 
with  222  per  cent.  New  York  subscribed 
the  largest  amount,  $45,584,728. 

Of  the  total  amount  collected,  the  Ameri- 


can Library  Association  will  reeelTe  2.05 
per  cent 

Aside  fr(»n  the  accomplishment  of  the 
direct  purpose  for  which  a  campaign  is 
conducted,  its  indirect  results  are  not  to 
be  ignored.  Chief  among  these  is  the  pub- 
licity which  an  association  receives  during 
a  campaign  and  the  opportunity  which  is 
afforded  it  to  tell  the  public  something  <^ 
its  purpose,  its  policies  and  its  accomplish- 
ments. When  the  United  Campaign  was 
at  first  considered  it  was  felt  that  the  op- 
portunity for  publicity  for  each  organiza- 
tion might  be  somewhat  curtailed,  because 
it  seemed  inevitable  that  individual  pub- 
licity must  be  submerged  in  the  united 
idea  if  the  common  goal  was  to  be  at- 
tained. The  close  co5peration  amcmg  rep- 
resentatives of  the  seven  organisations 
brought  together  many  workers  who  had 
heretofore  been  too  deeply  engrossed  in 
their  own  concerns  to  have  time  to  inform 
themselves  fully  of  the  accomplishments 
or  resources  of  other  organisations,  and 
the  American  Library  Associaticm  is  to- 
day undoubtedly  more  intimately  known 
among  those  interested  in  social  and  edu- 
caticHial  work  than  it  was  before  the 
United  War  Work  Campaign,  and,  as  one 
of  the  organizaticms  in  the  sevenfold 
group,  has  probably  enjoyed  a  wider  pub- 
licity than  would  have  been  accorded  ta 
it  as  an  individual  organization.  The 
A.  L.  A.,  on  its  part,  has  been  ushered  into 
a  wider  and  richer  fellowship  with  the 
representatives  of  the  other  organizations. 
The  results  of  this  co5peration  and  mutual 
understanding  among  the  national,  state 
and  local  representatives  of  the  various 
organizations  will  be  far-reaching,  and  win 
be  manifest  in  countless  ways  long  after 
the  immediate  work  in  which  they  were 
united  is  finished. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Emma  A.  Baldwin, 
Secretary,  Library  War  Finance 
Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITORS 


New  York»  February  IS,  1919. 

Library  War  Finaace  Committee,  American 

Library  Association,  26  Breroort  Place, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir — In  accordance  with^  instmc- 
tions,  we  haye  made  an  audit  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the  Library 
War  Finance  Committee  of  the  American 
Library  Association  second  campaign  fund 
up  to  February  16,  1919,  and  now  submit 
our  report  thereon,  together  with  sched- 
ules in  support  thereof. 

We  hare  examined  vouchers  in  support 
of  all  the  disbursements  for  campaign  ex- 
penses. These  vouchers  all  appear  to  be 
properly  approved  and  in  order.  We  hare 
also  compared  the  disbursements  with  the 
checks  paid  by  the  bank. 

We  have  received  certificates  from  the 
banks  showing  balances  on  deposit,  which 
are  in  exact  agreement  with  the  balances 
shown  herein. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  all  cash 
received  and  disbursed  during  the  cam- 
paign beginning  July  19,  1918,  and  ending 
February  16,  1919: 

Cash  Receipts  and  DisBtmsKiiXNTs 

Receipti 

American  Library  Association 
War  Service  Committee $126,000.00 

United  War  Work  Campaign, 
Incorporated  ♦lOO.OOO.OO 

Miscellaneous  contributors 21,116.06 

Interest  on  daily  bank  balances.      1,009.66 

Total  recelpte $247,124.72 

DUJnirsements 

Expenses  of  campaign: 

Gross  amount  paid  out $  83,169.06 

Less  unused  expense  money  re- 
funded        3,628.19 

$  79,630.86 
Deposited  with  American  Secu- 
rity ft  Trust  Co.,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  to  the  credit  of 
American  Library  Association 
War  Service  Committee 100,000.00 

*Thl8  amount  should  have  gone  direct  to 
the  American  Security  and  Trust  Company. 


Deposited  with  the  People's 
Trust  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
to  the  credit  of  American  Li- 
brary Association  War  Service 
fund,  including  interest  on 
daily  bank  balances 14,334.03 

Remitted  to  United  War  Work 
Campaign,  Incorporated 6,888.26 

Total   disbursements $200,863.16 

Balance,  cash  on  deposit  with 
Empire  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York  City $  46,271.67 

Receipti 

American  Library  Association  War  Serv- 
ice Committee,  $126,000;  United  War  Work 
Campaign,  Incorporated,  $100,000.  These 
sums,  together  amounting  to  $226,000, 
were  received  as  follows: 

July  19,  1918 $  76.000.00 

October  14,  1918 60,000.00 

November  22,  1918 100,000.00 

Total   $226,000.00 

This  is  the  total  amount  advanced  to 
your  committee.  Of  the  $100,000  received 
November  22,  1918,  from  the  United  War 
Work  Campaign,  Inc.,  $60,000  was  to  com- 
plete the  $176,000  allotted  to  carry  on  the 
campaign.  The  other  $60,000  was  merely 
handed  to  your  committee  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion War  Service  Committee.  It  was  at 
once  so  transferred,  as  was  also  the  other 
$60,000  on  December  2,  1918,  when  it  had 
become  evident  that  it  would  not  be  need- 
ed in  the  work  of  your  committee. 

Miscellaneous  contributors,  $21,116.06. 
This  comprises  all  contributions  received 
by  your  committee  directly  from  contrib- 
utors and  is  of  two  classes.  The  first 
class  consists  of  contributions  received 
from  various  libraries  and  others.  This 
money  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Ameri- 
can Library  War  Service  Committee.  The 
other  class  includes  all  other  contributions 
received  by  your  committee  whether  des- 
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Ignated  for  the  United  War  Work  fond  or 

not  designated  at  all.    The  amoonta  are  as 

follows: 

American  Librarx  Association... $14,226.80 
United  War  Work  fund 63S8J26 

Total   121,116.06 

Details  of  these  amounts,  showing  states 
from  which  the  contributions  came,  are 
set  forth  in  Schedule  "1."  The  first  sum 
has  been  deposited  with  the  People's  Trust 
Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  the  credit 
of  the  American  Library  Association  War 
Service  fund;  the  second  sum  was  re- 
mitted from  time  to  time  to  the  United 
War  Work  Campaign,  Inc.,  as  shown  by 
receipts  on  file. 

Interest  on  daily  bank  balances. |    1,009.66 
This  consists  of  the  following: 

Empire  Trust  Company |       902.43 

The  Peoples  Trust  Company: 

Interest  credit $112.34 

Less    charges    for    Ex- 
change         5.11 

107.23 

Total   $    1,009.66 

DUbunementM 

Ezpenfies  of  Campaign,  $79,630.86.  De- 
tails of  this  amount  are  set  forth  in  Sched- 
ule "2,"  of  which  the  following  is  a  sum- 
mary: 

Expended  by  states $  7,007.96 

United  War  Work 2,793.33 

City  publicity  3,904.90 

National  publicity 38,271.14 

National  headquarters  i 27,653.63 

Total   $79,630.86 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  same 
expenses  distributed  according  to  the  na* 
ture  of  the  disbursements: 

Personal  service   $29,806.74 

Traveling  expense 9,637.89 

Maintenance   2,631.61 

Telegraph  and  telephone 2,259.59 

Postage  and  express 5,728.28 

Office  expenses  and  supplies 2,366.99 

Printing  and  advertising 27,289.28 

Contingencies   10.68 

Total   $79,630.86 

We  have  to  report  that  the  accounts  are 
carefully  maintained  and  the  vouchers  and 


checks  filed  in  good  order.  Every  facility 
waa  afforded  to  us  in  our  examination  of 
the  accounts. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  fur* 
ther  information  desired. 

Tours  truly, 

Mabwick,  BfnCHEEX,  Pkat  4k  Co. 

Final  FncAiiciAL  Statemknt, 
April  22,  1919 

Receipts 

From  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation first  war  service  fund. $126,000.00 

Interest  from  Empire  Trust  Co. 
to  April  22,  1919 U55.65 


$126,166.65 


DUImnementM 


Expended  to  February  16,  1919, 
as  reported  by  Marwick,  Mit- 
chell, Peat  ft  Co.,  audit. 79,630.86 

Expended  from  February  16, 
1919,  to  April  22,  1919 588.58 

Final  check  No.  770  drawn  to 
order  of  American  Security  4k 
Trust  Co.,  treasurer.  First 
war  service  fund — ^to  balance.    46,936.21 


$126,166.65 

Note. — In  addition  $100,000  was  received 
by  the  Library  War  Finance  Committee 
from  the  United  War  Work  Campaign,  Inc. 

April  26,  1919. 
The  A.  L.  A.  Finance  Committee  has 

examined  the  report  of  the  audit  of  the 
War  Finance  Committee  to  February  15, 
1919,  made  by  Marwick,  Mitchell,  Peat  4k 
Co.,  also  the  accounts  of  the  War  Finance 
Committee  from  February  16  to  April  25, 
and  find  them  correct;  leaving,  as  stated, 
no  balance  in  the  Empire  Trust  Co.  and  & 
balance  of  $14,332.28,  with  interest,  in  the 
People's  Trust  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  contributed 
to  the  second  war  service  fund,  subject  to 
checks  drawn  Jointly  by  the  chairman  of 
the  War  Service  Committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  War  Finance  Committee. 

Arthur  L.  Bailbt, 
Clbmxnt  W.  Audrsws, 
Harrison  W.  Craver, 
a.  L.  A.  Finance  Committee. 
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AMERICAN  UBRARY  ASSOCIATION  WAR  SERVICE 

Statement  b/  Acting  General  Director  as  to  Operations^ 

July  I,  J9J8-June  30,  J9J9 


The  general  director  In  his  statement 
to  the  Association  a  year  ago  spoke  of  a 
"vast  field"  and  an  "ever  enlarging  oppor- 
tunity." Though  diminishing,  the  field  is 
still  vast;  and  new  opportnnities  for  senr- 
Ice  arise  almost  daily. 

When  the  A.  Ll  A.  conceived  the  idea  of 
library  war  service,  it  talked  in  terms  of 
a  million  men.  At  the  time  of  its  confer- 
ence last  year  the  service  had  already 
reached  2,800,000  men.  When  the  armis- 
tice was  signed  on  November  11  there 
were  4,260,000  men  in  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps.  Onr  service  had,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  been  extended  to  all  of 
them.  As  this  statement  goes  to  the 
printer  (June  1)  there  are  1,5SO,000  men 
In  the  service;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
this  number  will  be  reduced  probably  to 
about  1,260,000  by  June  30. 

The  number  of  camps,  stations,  hospitals 
and  vessels  which  were  served  according 
to  last  year's  statement,  was  777.  The 
total  number  served  since  that  time  is 
8,981.  The  number  of  live  service  points 
In  America  at  the  present  time  is  2,132. 

I>urlng  the  year,  more  than  80O  persons 
have  been  engaged  in  the  work,  not  count- 
ing pasters  and  packers  at  dispatch  of- 
fices or  men  detailed  to  library  service  by 
the  military  authorities. 

And  the  extent  of  the  work  is  indicated 
not  only  by  the  number  of  points  and  the 
number  of  men  who  were  supplied  with 
reading  matter,  and  the  number  of  people 
engaged  in  the  service,  but  by  their  dis- 
tribution over  the  earth.  Books  bearing 
the  A.  L.  A.  bookplate  have  reached  the 
men  in  America,  France,  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, Siberia,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Alaska, 
the  West  Indies,  the  Canal  Zone,  Hawaii, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  Samoa,  Ber* 
moda,  Nicaragua  and  China;  and  on  board 
ship  everywhere. 


Changes  brought  about  by  the  signing  of 

the  Armistice 

A  year  ago,  the  problem  seemed  easy; 
it  was  but  to  amplify  the  work  already  or- 
ganized. And  so  it  was,  for  a  few  months. 
Then  came  the  armistice.  And  with  the 
armistice  came  new  problems.  As  soon 
as  the  prospect  of  demobilization  and  dis- 
charge became  imminent  the  thoughts  of 
the  men  turned  from  military  to  civilian 
subjects.  They  became  restless,  the  hours 
given  over  to  drilling  were  largely  re- 
duced and  the  men  had  time  on  their 
hands. 

Wounded  men  were  at  once  returned 
to  America  in  large  numbers,  filling  our 
hospitals,  and  causing  the  opening  of  new 
ones;  thus  creating  new  problems  and  en- 
larging old  ones.  The  return  of  soldiers 
from  France  brought  new  problems  of 
service  to  the  transports. 

Which  camps  would  be  closed  and  when, 
how  long  it  would  take  to  demobilize  the 
men,  and  other  similar  questions,  were 
subjects  for  constant  speculation,  not 
only  by  library  war  service  officials,  but 
also  by  other  welfare  organizations  and 
the  Army  and  Navy  officials  themselves. 

There  seemed  to  spread  over  the  coun* 
try  immediately  a  feeling  that  "the  war 
is  over."  It  was  reported  that  many  peo- 
ple and  a  few  cities  had  announced  that 
they  would  not  pay  their  subscriptions  to 
the  United  War  Work  fund. 

Requests  began  at  once  to  come  in  to 
headquarters  and  to  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee, asking  what  was  to  be  done  with 
our  vast  supply  of  jbooks  which  were  no 
longer  needed.  A  bookseller  in  Boston, 
who  had  bought  a  lot  of  A.  L.  A.  discarded 
books  from  a  salvage  officer  in  one  of  the 
ports,  immediately  advertised  them  for 
sale,  sUting  that  they  were  American  li- 
brary Association  books   (conveying  ihm 
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Idea,  of  coarse,  that  our  work  was  over). 

And  when  demobilization  befan  there 
arose  the  qnestion  of  when  onr  responsi- 
bility to  the  men  ceased.  IMd  it  cease 
when  a  man  was  discharged  from  the 
Army;  or  when  he  ceased  to  wear  his 
uniform;  or  when  he  had  actually  resumed 
his  place  in  civil  life? 

(Some  of  these  questions  are  not  yet 
fully  answered. 

Hospital   Libraries 

The  relative  importance  of  library  serv- 
ice in  the  hospitals  greatly  increased  with 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  wounded  soldiers  to  America. 
During  the  year  there  have  been  170  libra- 
rians in  this  branch  of  the  service;  there 
being  at  the  present  time  68  librarians 
and  36  assistants  in  hospitals  covering  a 
territory  from  Boston  to  Honolulu,  and 
from  Oregon  to  Florida. 

Fortunately,  hospital  work  has  not  been 
limited  to  the  people  who  were  engaged 
directly  by  the  A.  Ll  A.  Many  librarians 
and  assistants  in  city  and  town  libraries 
where  the  hospitals  are  situated,  have 
given  their  service  freely,  and  have  done 
much  toward  establishing  library  work  on 
broad  lines.  They  have  aroused  their 
communities  to  the  possibilities  of  library 
work  in  the  hospitals  and  have  brought 
to  the  attention  of  various  organisations 
and  individuals  the  Joy  men  find  in  read- 
ing newspapers,  magasines  and  books. 

Reading  matter  has  been  supplied  to  all 
hospitals  and  transcontinental  hospital 
trains  which  were  used  by  soldiers,  sail- 
ors and  marines.  Librarians  have  been 
provided  for  general  hospitals  having  one 
thousand  beds,  and  for  reconstruction  hos- 
pitals having  five  hundred  beds.  The 
smaller  hospitals  were  sometimes  organ- 
ized by  field  representatives  and  have 
usually  been  closely  supervised  by  libra- 
rians of  public  libraries  or  secretaries  of 
library  commissions. 

The  organization  and  administration  of 
the  hospital  service  has  been  covered  in 
the  "Hospital  library  handbook,"  issued 
by  the  A.  Ll  A.  War  Service  during  the 


last  year.  Two  or  three  features  of  the 
work  seem  worthy,  however,  of  special 
comment:  The  service  to  the  wards,  the 
newspaper  service,  and  the*  relation  of  the 
library  to  the  occupational  and  vocational 
work. 

Every  hospital  librarian  has  a  bedside 
book  truck  which  she  uses  in  carrying 
books,  magazines  and  newspapers  to  the 
men  confined  to  the  wards,  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  select  their  own  read- 
ing matter.  In  the  smaller  hospitals  it 
has  been  possible  to  visit  each  ward  two 
or  three  times  a  week;  'but  in  the  larger 
hospitals,  even  with  a  staff  of  three  or 
four,  the  librarians  have  been  able  to 
make  the  rounds  only  once  a  week. 

Probably  the  most  popular  feature  of 
the  work  has  been  the  distribution  of 
"home  town"  papers.  Thanks  to  the  co- 
operation of  the  Stage  Woman's  War  Re^ 
lief,^  New  York  papers  have  been  pur- 
chased in  very  large  quantities  for  the 
hospitals  in  and  near  New  York  City; 
and  no  request  for  a  "home  town"  paper 
is  ever  refused  by  that  organization.  All 
hospitals  have  been  supplied  with  a  se- 
lected list  of  newspapers  from  various  lo- 
calities and  in  many  cases  the  librarian 
has  been  able  to  extend  the  list  through 
the  codperation  of  local  agencies. 

One  librarian  writes:  "We  have  all 
kinds  of  men  from  all  sorts  of  homes  and 
all  parts  of  the  country — but  every  one 
comes  back  with  the  idea  that  he  can  get 
Just  what  he  needs  and  wants  now  that 
he  is  'home,'  and  his  first  request  is  usu- 
ally, 'Have  you  a  newspaper  from  my 
town?  I  haven't  had  a  word  from  home 
in  four  months.'" 

The  educational  departments  of  the  re- 
construction hospitals  have  looked  to  the 
library  for  help  and  have  given  the  libra- 
rian the  opportunity  of  cooperating  in 
their  undertakings.  The  instructors  and 
occupational  aides  have  assisted  in  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  men  the  fact 
that  books  on  the  trades  and  vocations 
were  available  in  the  library  and  might 
be  useful.  In  some  hospitals  the  men 
have  been  required  to  take  courses  in  to- 
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cational  work  and  the  libraries  have  found 
many  opportunities  to  aid  the  instructors 
by  6uppl3ring  the  books  they  needed. 

The  Surge(»i  General  of  the  Army  and 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy  have 
shown  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
library  work  in  the  hospitals  and  hare 
furnished  up-to-date  information  at  all 
times;  thus  making  it  possible  to  extend 
our  service  to  all  hospitals  as  soon  as 
they  were  established.  The  Associaiimi 
.has  also  enjoyed  the  fullest  co5peration 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  officers  in  the  hos- 
pitals, the  Red  Cross  representatives  and 
representatives  of  various  other  welfare 
organizations;  all  of  whom  in  certain 
camps  have  carried  on  for  our  Associa- 
tion certain  features  of  library  work. 

While  the  number  of  Army  hospitals  is 
decreasing,  an  entirely  new  field  of  serv- 
ice has  been  presented  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Public  Health  Service  Hospitals, 
authorised  by  Congress  to  provide  hospi- 
tal and  sanitarium  facilities  for  dis- 
charged sick  and  disaUed  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines. 

There  are  already  35  of  these  hospitals 
with  bed  capacities  ranging  from  26  to 
1,500,  and  one  community  hospital  is  be- 
ing established  at  Perryville,  Maryland, 
where  all  the  industries  of  the  community 
are  owned  or  operated  for  the  'benefit  of 
the  hospital. 

At  the  request  of  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  A.  L.  A. 
is  rendering  some  service  to  these  hospi- 
tals with  an  informal  understanding  that 
if  legally  possible,  the  work  will  be  taken 
over  later  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  itself. 

When  the  movement  of  troops  started 
from  France  to  America,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  begin  what  was  practically  a  new 
phase  of  service.  On  the  way  over  the 
men  had  been  supplied  with  reading  mat- 
ter by  the  placing  of  books  on  the  decks 
of  the  transports,  the  boxes  to  be  opened 
and  the  •books  circulated  to  the  men  dur- 
ing the  voyage  and  returned  to  their  boxes 
and  delivered  to  the  A.  Ll  A.  in  France. 
But  when  the  men  began  to  come  back. 


books  were  too  scarce  in  France  to  per- 
mit the  return  of  any  on  the  transports. 
Therefore,  it  became  necessary  to  estab- 
lish so-called  "permanent"  libraries  on 
each  transport.  These  libraries  have  been 
supplied  by  the  officers  at  all  of  the  over- 
seas dispatch  offices. 

In  the  beginning,  books  were  placed  on 
the  boats  in  the  ratio  of  about  one  book 
to  four  men.  Magazines,  largely  new  pur- 
chased copies  of  the  latest  numbers,  were 
put  on  the  vessels  in  the  ratio  of  one 
magazine  to  ten  men.  IMspatch  officers 
now  have  instructions  to  place  not  less 
than  one  book  and  one  magazine  to  every 
two  men  if  the  officers  will  accept  this 
quota,  and  may  supply  as  many  as  one 
book  and  one  magazine  to  each  man  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  dispatch  officer,  that 
number  is  required. 

No  greater  desire  for  reading  matter 
has  been  shown  by  the  men  anywhere 
than  on  the  returning  transports.  The 
magazines  are  all  distributed  in  the  first 
two  or  three  days  and,  of  course,  are  never 
returned  to  their  source,  being  passed 
about  among  the  men  until  worn  out  and 
thrown  away.  In  some  cases  the  pub- 
lishers have  been  able  to  supply  copies 
two  or  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
date  of  publication,  so  that  when  the  n^en 
went  aboard  the  transports  they  received 
current  issues  of  their  favorite  weekly. 

The  books,  too,  usually  disappear  dur- 
ing the  first  two  or  three  days,  nothing 
remaining  on  the  shelves  except,  perhaps, 
a  few  of  the  classics.  The  greatest 
amount  of  reading  is,  of  course,  for  recre- 
ation, the  usual  type  of  fiction  being  in 
great  demand.  A  few  vocational  books 
have  been  placed  on  every  transport  and 
reports  are  that  they  find  eager  readers 
among  a  select  few.  The  editor  of  Amso- 
ciation  Men,  who  returned  recently  on  a 
transport,  says,  "the  men  are  more  eager 
for  the  best  literature  than  for  cigarettes, 
chocolate,  or  any  such  baby-food  provi- 
sions." 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  men 
have  been  brought  back  on  vessels  which 
were  assigned  to  transport  duty  in  Euro- 
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pean  waters  and  could  not  be  supplied 
with  reading  matter  by  the  dispatch  offi- 
cer on  thl6  side.  In  some  cases,  unfor- 
tunately, they  were  not  supplied  by  our 
representative  in  France,  though  we  were 
recently  informed  by  Bfr.  Stevenson  that 
every  vessel  assigned  to  transport  service 
in  European  waters  is  now  being  equipped 
by  his  associates  at  the  French  ports. 

Librarians  have  been  placed  on  nine 
different  transports  for  one  or  more  trips, 
as  members  of  the  Morale  Party.  These 
Morale  Parties  are  now  discontinued  and 
the  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Navy,  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Sixth  Divi- 
sion, Bureau  of  Navigation. 

Service  to  the  Fleet 

Although  thousands  of  books  had  been 
supplied  to  the  naval  vessels  by  the  dis- 
patch offices  in  America  and  other  thou- 
sands had  been  shipped  to  Europe  for 
them.  It  cannot  be  said  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  reading  matter  had  actually 
reached  the  vessels  prior  to  November  11. 
The  return  of  the  fleet  to  American  war 
ters  gave  the  Association  an  opportunity 
to  increase  its  service.  While  the  ves- 
sels were  in  New  York  their  most  urgent 
needs  were  supplied  by  the  New  York 
and  especially  the  Brooklyn  dispatch  offi- 
cers. A  representative  of  the  Brooklyn 
dispatch  office  visited  many  of  the  Tea- 
sels and  learned  from  the  chaplains  and 
commanding  officers  exactly  what  their 
needs  were. 

In  order  that  this  work  might  be  fol- 
lowed up,  Mr.  Harold  Wooster,  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  Brooklyn  dispatch  of- 
fice, was  sent  to  Guantanamo  Bay  with 
the  approval  of  the  naval  authorities. 
Some  15,000  books,  carefully  selected  to 
meet  the  needs  that  had  been  observed 
while  the  fleet  was  in  New. York,  were 
sent  down  in  advance  of  Mr.  Wooster. 
When  he  arrived  he  assembled  them  on  a 
barge  in  the  bay.  A  radio  communica- 
tion was  sent  out  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
fleet  announcing  Mr.  Wooster's  headquar- 
ters and  telling  the  officers  of  every  vessel 
what  they  might  expect  of  him. 


"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  fleet  athletics 
were  in  full  swing,  supplies  were  being 
taken  aboard,  target  practice  was  in  prog- 
ress and  several  of  the  vessels  were  coal- 
ing ship,  still  the  response  to  the  mes- 
sage was  practically  universal.  The  flrst 
day  after  the  message  was  sent  out,  officers 
from  thirty  vessels  came  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
office  to  secure  books  and  magazines,"  and 
in  the  end  every  vessel  was  served.  In 
many  cases  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
vessels,  the  engineers  and  other  technical 
men  came  personally  to  select  the  books 
for  themselves  and  for  their  men. 

Incidentally  Bfr.  Wooster  was  able  also 
to  establish  library  service  for  certain  per- 
manent naval  and  marine  corps  stations 
on  the  islands.  (Mr.  Wooster's  own  ac- 
count of  his  service  was  printed  in  War 
Library  Bulletin,  Number  9,  and  in  Libra- 
ry Journal,  June,  1919.) 

Service  to  the  N.  O.  T.  S.  and  U.  S.  S.  B. 

Vessels 

The  Naval  Overseas  Transport  Service 
is  the  name  given  to  freight-carrying  ves- 
sels manned  by  naval  crews.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1918,  the  Naval  Commission  on  Train- 
ing Camp  Activities  supplied  us  with  a 
complete  list  of  these  vessels,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  base  ports  for  all 
of  them.  Dispatch  officers  were  asked  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  commanding  officers 
at  the  bases  and  to  supply  small  collec- 
tions of  books  to  each  vessel.  On  the  end 
of  each  box  supplied,  there  was  a  printed 
label  instructing  the  man  in  charge  to  ex- 
change his  box  with  another  N.  O.  T.  S. 
vessel,  or  at  any  of  the  dispatch  offices 
(addresses  and  telephone  numbers  given) 
at  his  convenience. 

Recently  many  of  these  vessels  have 
been  transferred  to  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  and  the  crews  are  now 
civilian  crews.  The  same  vessels  are  do- 
ing the  same  work  and  in  a  few  cases 
they  are  manned  by  the  same  crew.  After 
some  hesitation  it  has  been  decided  to 
continue  the  service  to  these  vessels,  as 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  is  es- 
sentially a  war  board;  the  men  are  paid 
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by  the  Goremmeiii  and  many  of  the  ves- 
lels  are  still  doing  war  work. 

A  Diminiehing  Service  at  Certain  Campe 

Thirteen  large  camps  have  been  or  are 
being  atondoned.  Each  of  these  camps 
had  an  A.  L.  A.  Library  building  and  a 
large  collection  of  books,  an  automobile 
and  miscellaneous  eauipment.  Some 
months  ago,  instructions  were  sent  to  all 
camp  librarians,  instructing  them  how  to 
dispose  of  their  material  and  what  to  do 
when  &  camp  was  about  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 

The  buildings,  with  the  approval  of  the 
War  Service  Committee,  have  been  of- 
fered to  nearby  towns  or  cities  for  pub- 
lic library  purposes.  None  have  so  far 
been  accepted.  The  building  at  Camp 
Wadsworth  has,  however,  just  been  given 
to  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute  at 
Spartanburg  on  the  agreement  of  the 
president  to  maintain  a  free  library  with 
an  annual  appropriation  of  at  least  |800. 

The  building  at  Camp  Cody  was  given 
to  the  military  authorities  and  transferred 
by  them  to  Camp  Furlong,  where  it  was 
set  up  and  is  now  being  used  as  an  A.  L.  A. 
Library.  The  buildings  at  the  following 
camps  have  been  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der for  the  sums  named: 

Greene  I   300 

MacArthnr   600 

Sevier  626 

Beauregard  1,000 

Logan  4S6 

Fremont 360 

And  at  the  following  closing  camps  the 
buildings  are  still  in  our  possession:  John- 
ston, McClellan,  Hancock,  Sheridan. 

The  first  two  are  on  property  owned  by 
the  Government  and  have,  therefore,  not 
been  offered  for  sale,  because  it  is  assumed 
that  they  may  be  used  later  for  military 
purposes. 

Automobiles  and  miscellaneous  equip- 
ment have  been  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der or  transferred  to  other  camps. 

Books,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  overseas  dispatch  offi- 
ces for  use  on  transports  or  other  ves- 
sels, for  shipment  overseas  or  for  use  in 


the  American  camps  and  stations  under 
the  supervision  of  the  dispatch  offices. 

The  number  of  books  available  for 
transfer  from  each  camp  averages  about 
20,000,  and  of  these  a  good  many  are  not 
very  useful  when  received  at  the  dispatch 
offices.  Naturally,  there  is  a  very  large 
overstock  at  the  present  time  of  books  on 
military  subjects  and  narratives  of  the 
war.  These  are  being  stored  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  will  be  found  useful 
in  the  permanent  libraries  of  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

Books  and    Magazines 

Whether  library  war  service  has  selected 
wisely  and  has  made  deliveries  with  rea- 
zonable  promptness  are  subjects  which 
will  doubtless  remain  open  for  discussion 
indefinitely.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  new  world  records  were  established 
in  the  9peed  with  which  books  were  se- 
lected and  in  the  size  of  the  orders  placed. 

On  the  8th  of  February  the  office  re- 
ceived a  nine-page  cablegram  from  Mr. 
Stevenson  in  Paris,  requesting  some  thir- 
ty thousand  books.  Every  item  on  the 
list  was  ordered  before  the  office  closed 
for  the  night.  Specific  titles  were  men- 
tioned in  that  cable,  and  the  work  was 
comparatively  easy. 

Another  cable  of  about  the  same  length 
arrived  on  the  4th  of  March,  this  time  call- 
ing for  books  on  certain  subjects.  It  took 
the  book  department  four  days  to  make 
the  selection  and  place  the  orders. 

When  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lecture  courses 
on  citizenship  were  being  prepared,  it  not 
infrequently  happened  that  a  bibliography 
or  reading  list  for  a  lecture  was  requested 
one  day  and  had  to  be  in  New  York  City 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer  the  next;  thus 
requiring  quick  decisions. 

In  Decem4>er,  1918,  and  January,  1919, 
which  were  banner  months,  orders  were 
placed  for  843,068  volumes.  The  total 
number  ordered  from  July  1,  1918,  to  May 
31,  1919.  was  2,050,000.  The  estimated 
number  for  June  is  about  30,000  volumes, 
which  will  bring  the  total  for  the  year  up 
to  approximately  2,080,000  volumes. 
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Magasine  subsoriptlonB  placed  during 
the  year  total  27,000,  and  more  than  950,- 
000  magailnea  hare  been  purehased  in 
balk  for  shipment  ovenieas  and  for  nae 
on  the  transports.  Recently  the  T.  M.  C.A. 
discontinued  its  shipments  of  magazines 
to  France,  and  the  A.  L.  A.  took  over  that 
work,  which  inyolyed  the  shipment  of 
nearly  half  a  million  pieces  in  May. 

Educational  purchases — In  November 
the  A.  !».  A.  War  Service  was  informed 
by  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  Army  Education  Com- 
mission that  three  million  dollars'  worth 
of  library  books  would  be  necessary  for 
the  overseas  educational  libraries,  to  sup- 
plement the  five  million  dollars'  worth  of 
textbooks  which  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  proposed 
to  purchase.  Lists  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  A.  Ll  A.  to  indicate  what 
should  be  purchased,  and  in  what  quan- 
tities. Needless  to  say  the  A.  L.  A.  War 
Service  did  not  act  without  some  investi- 
gation on  its  own  account 

Without  going  into  detail,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  was  author- 
ized by  the  War  Department  to  purchase 
two  million  dollars'  worth  of  textbooks,* 
and  the  A.  L.  A.  purchased  approximately 
500,000  volumes  of  books  for  the  educa- 
tional libraries.  The  original  orders, 
which  have  been  supplemented  from  time 
to  time  with  additional  titles  and  addi- 
tional copies,  comprised  approximately 
800  titles.  At  least  600  copies  were  or- 
dered of  each  of,  perhaps,  half  these  titles, 
so  thait  they  could  be  made  up  into  basic 
educational  libraries  of  400  volumes  each. 
Quantities  varying  from  a  very  few  copies 
up  to  900  were  ordered  of  the  other  titles. 
They  were  used  to  supplement  the  basic 
libraries  when  the  demand  at  any  given 
point  for  books  on  certain  subjects  could 
not  be  met  from  the  collection  in  the 
basic  library. 

To  Mr.  W.  H.  Kerr,  Mr.  Ll  J.  Bailey  and 
Mr.  L.  L.  Dickerson  belongs  the  credit  for 
the  selection  of  these  books,  a  list  of 
which  has  been  printed  and*  doubtless  is 
familiar  to  most  of  the  people  who  will 


*L*ater  taken  over  by  the  Army. 


read  this  statement  It  is  entitled, 
"A.  U  A.  educaUonal  list" 

Books  on  vocations — ^Very  heavy  de- 
mands came  for  books  of  a  practical  char- 
acter immediately  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  Headquarters  made  every  ef- 
fort to  meet  these  demands,  but  succeed- 
ed only  after  several  weeks  of  strenuous 
efforts.  Books  wanted  were  out  of  stock 
or  out  of  print;  publishers,  printers  and 
binders  were  working  at  full  speed  to  get 
out  the  large  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  A.  L.  A. 
educational  orders;  and  it  was  the  pub- 
lishers' busy  season.  It  was  only  the 
hearty  co5peration  of  the  publishers,  both 
in  spirit  and  in  actual  service,  that  en- 
abled us  to  overcome  the  various  handi- 
caps. 

Books  on  citizenship — Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  armistice  an  effort  was  made 
to  put  into  circulation  large  numbers  of 
good  books  on  citizenship  and  world  prob- 
lems, both  independently  and  in  codpera- 
tion  with  the  various  lecture  courses  that 
were  being  given  in  the  camps  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  organizations.  A 
few  of  what  were  thought  to  be  the  best 
books  were  sent  to  each  large  camp  and 
hospital  and  were  offered  to  the  supervis- 
ors of  the  small  camps  and  hospitals,  if 
needed;  as  was  true  also  of  the  voca- 
tional books.  Additional  titles  were  sug- 
gested for  the  consideration  of  librarians 
in  all  camps,  stations  and  hospitals. 

Our  information,  briefiy  summarised,  is 
that  the  books  on  the  selection  of  voca- 
tions were  little  used;  that  the  books  on 
individual  vocations — that  is  trades,  busi- 
ness, professions,  etc — ^were  very  largely 
used  in  most  places,  though  there  are 
some  exceptions;  and  that  the  books  on 
citizenship  have  been  popular  in  very  few 
camps. 

Compilation  of  lists  —  During  these 
months  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Volumes  were  being  purchased  almost 
every  week,  the  book  department  was  also 
called  upon  to  compile  various  important 
lists. 

Brief  lists  of  six  or  seven  titles  were 
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compiled  oa  twenty-throe  different  eab- 
Jects  for  the  Tocatlonal  leaflets. 

Short  lists  of  the  most  popular  norels 
were  compiled  as  purchase  lists,  since  the 
gift  books  by  this  time  were  quite  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  for 
fiction. 

"Books  on  subjects  taught  in  recon- 
struction hospitals"  was  the  title  of  an 
important  selected  list  issued  in  January, 
and  revised  in  February.  In  the  revised 
form  the  list  covers  108  mimeographed 
pages. 

Overseas  replacement  lists  were  com- 
piled for  the  convenience  of  dispatch  offi- 
cers in  placing  orders  for  their  miscel- 
laneous books  to  be  shipped  overseas  and 
to  be  used  on  board  transports.  List 
number  2  comprised  about  800  titles.  List 
number  8  about  980  titles.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  165,000  vol- 
umes have  been  ordered  from  the  last  re- 
placement list 

A  list  of  books  on  citiienship  and  a 
brief  list  on  the  various  vocations  were 
also  compiled  for  use  in  the  book,  "Tour 
job  back  home,"  and  for  separate  distribu- 
tion. 

"One  thousand  technical  books"  is  the 
title  of  a  list  now  being  published.  It  was 
ccMnpiled  by  Herbert  L.  Cowing,  of  the  book 
department,  and  represents,  in  a  way,  the 
accumulated  experience  of  the  A.  L.  A.  War 
Service  in  meeting  the  needs  of  soldiers, 
especially  those  who  have  had  only  limited 
mathematical  and  scientific  training.  The 
list  is  to  be  distributed  generally,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  helpful  to  both  war 
service  librarians  and  public  librarians  in 
meeting  the  technical  book  needs  of  men 
who  are  or  have  recently  been  in  the  serv- 
ice. 

"How  to  fight  tuberculosis"  is  the  title 
of  a  list  compiled  by  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Serv- 
ice^ and  printed  by  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association  for  general  distribution. 

Other  lists  were  made  on  military  morale, 
journalism,  plays  for  amateur  production, 
one  hundred  war  books  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader,  war  fiction,  war  poetry, 
books  of  humor,  and  other  subjects. 


There  were  also  frequent  compilations  toft 
special  purposes,  and  from  time  to  time 
lists  of  recent  books  were  compiled  as  sug- 
gestions to  camp  and  hospital  libraries. 
Many  special  orders  required  consideraUe 
selection,  ss,  for  example,  one  for  150,000 
volumes  of  books  published  in  1918. 

Special  requests  from  the  camps  run  from 
15  to  75  a  day.  Some  of  these  are  made 
up  of  specific  titles,  others  of  subjects. 
Though  standard  lists  are  kept  on  hand,  the 
requisitions  bring  in  new  problems  of  se- 
lection almost  every  day. 

Gift  Books  and   Magazines 

In  July,  1918,  it  began  to  be  evident  that 
so  many  of  the  three  or  three  and  a  half 
million  gift  books  collected  in  the  spring 
were  being  discarded  because  unsatisfac- 
tory for  use  that  another  appeal  would 
have  to  be  made.  Announcement  was, 
therefore,  sent  out  to  librarians  of  the 
country  on  July  24,  1918,  asking  them  to 
renew  their  appeal  for  boc^Ls,  but  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  Library  War  Finance 
Committee,  the  members  of  which  felt  that 
this  would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
financial  campaign,  this  request  was  prac- 
tically withdrawn  on  August  8th. 

In  December  Mr.  Stockbridge,  who  han- 
dled the  publicity  for  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee during  the  United  War  Work  Cam- 
paign, was  engaged  to  issue  a  brief  and 
urgent  appeal  to  the  libraries  of  the 
country  for  more  gift  books.  In  May  an- 
other urgent  appeal  was  made  especially 
for  books  for  use  on  the  transports. 

Even  librarians  have  been  surprised  to 
learn  how  many  books  were  required  to 
keep  the  men  supplied.  It  has  been  hard 
even  for  us  to  realize  the  rapidity  with 
which  books  wear  out  in  service;  the  num- 
ber of  books  that  are  necessarily  lost  in  the 
camps,  in  shipment,  and  in  France.  It  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  say  that  Headquar- 
ters has  aimed  to  be  conservative  in  mak- 
ing its  requests;  that  it  has  erred  on  the 
side  of.  modesty  or  conservatism  rather 
than  in  asking  too  largely. 

There  were  times,  too,  when  librarians 
did  not  understand  why  with  three  and 
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one-half  or  four  million  dollars  it  was  nec- 
essary to  use  any  gift  books.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  known  that  during  the 
year  just  closed  there  hare  been  times 
when  the  outlook  from  the  financial  stand- 
point was  grave  indeed.  Payment  on  the 
United  War  Work  fund  pledges  has  been 
spread  over  at  least  a  year.  There  were 
at  one  time  eyidenoes  that  there  would  be  a 
very  large  reduction  in  actual  collections 
as  compared  with  the  subscriptions.  For 
several  months  in  fact,  the  library  war 
service  ran  on  a  working  budget  of  $3,000,- 
000,  and  there  were  one  or  two  members  of 
the  War  Service  Committee  who  hesitated 
to  approve  a  budget  of  even  that  size.  And 
we  have  until  the  last  month  or  two  kept 
our  payments,  plus  outstanding  obligations, 
up  to  within  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  the 
total  amount  actually  in  hand.  It,  there- 
fore, seemed  not  only  appropriate  but  nec- 
essary that  gift  books  should  be  used  large- 
ly to  supplement  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  volumes  that  had  to  be  purchased. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  pur- 
chased, approximately,  600,000  volumes  of 
fiction  and  humor  which  were  used  to  sup- 
plement the  gift  ficticm. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the 
supply  of  so-called  Burleson  magazines 
dropped  off  rapidly.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  appeared  that  the  magazine  serv- 
ice would  have  to  be  cared  for  entirely  by 
purchase  or  by  our  own  independent  solici- 
tation. On  the  recommendation  of  the  War 
Department,  made  at  our  request,  a  new 
Burleson  notice  was  issued  on  Biarch  27, 
1919,  and  a  letter  was  printed  in  the  Po$tal 
Bulletin,  urging  people  to  continue  their 
gifts  of  magazines.  A  change  was  made  in 
the  wording  of  the  notice  so  as  to  make  it 
appropriate  to  the  situation  at  that  time. 
Letters  were  sent  by  us  to  the  publishers 
of  the  leading  magazines,  urging  them  to 
continue  the  use  of  the  notice,  and  the 
War  Department,  at  our  request,  sent  sim- 
ilar letters  reinforcing  our  recommenda- 
tions. 

In  the  meantime  special  campaigns  were 
launched  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston 
and  Washington  (later  extended  to  other 


cities)  for  the  collection  of  magazines  for 
shipment  to  France  and  for  use  on  the 
transports,  and  many  A.  L.  A.  representa- 
tives in  the  field  appealed  to  nearby  cities 
and  towns  for  a  larger  supply. 
'  That  the  work  of  librarians  who  re- 
mained at  home  was  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  library  war  service  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  history  of  the  book  campaigns.  Librari- 
ans have  made  the  appeals  with  a  prompt- 
ness and  a  success  that  commanded  the 
highest  praise  and  gratitude  of  those  who 
served  the  books  to  the  men. 

Dispatch  Offices 

Overseas  dispatch  oi&ces  have  been  main- 
tained at  Hoboken,  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  Newport  News,  Boston, 
Charlestcm  and  San  Francisco.  The  New 
York  oi&ce  is  a  clearing  house  for  new 
books  and  gift  books  for  all  camps,  a  dia- 
patch  office  for  shipment  of  books  and  mag- 
azines overseas,  and  for  the  placing  of 
IxK^cs  and  magazines  on  transports  and 
other  vessels;  it  is  also  the  headquarters 
for  the  supervisor  of  the  large  number  of 
small  camps,  stations  and  hospitals  in  New 
York  City  and  vicinity. 

The  Newport  News,  Brooklyn  and  Phila- 
delphia dispatch  offices  have  all  these  fea- 
tures except  that  they  are  not  clearing 
houses  for  new  books  shipped  to  all  camps. 
The  Boston  office  has  shipped  books  to 
France  and  placed  books  on  the  transports, 
and  the  Charleston  office  has  served  the 
tranep<»ls  and  the  camps,  stations,  hos- 
pitals and  vessels  in  that  vicinity. 

The  office  at  San  Francisco  has  made 
shipments  to  Siberia,  Philippine  Islands, 
Hawaii,  and  a  few  other  distant  places, 
where  American  soldiers,  sailors  and  ma- 
rines have  been  stationed.  The  dispatch 
oflBcer  there  is  in  charge  of  the  small 
camps,  stations  and  hospitals  In  that  vicin- 
ity under  Mr.  M.  J.  Ferguson,  state  libra- 
rian. 

All  of  the  above  dispatch  offices  and 
seven  other  offices  have  been  used  as  clear- 
ing houses  for  the  receipt,  preparation  and 
shipping  of  gift  books  collected  in  certain 
states. 
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During  the  months  of  Decemher,  Janu- 
ary, February  and  March,  929,917  ycdumes 
passed  through  the  overseas  dispatch  offices 
on  their  way  to  the  American  Expediti<m- 
ary  Forces  in  France,  Russia,  Siberia  or 
to  the  transports. 

Industrial  War  Work  Community 

Libraries 
On  September  24,  1918,  the  War  Service 
Committee   passed    tEe    following   resolu- 
tion: 

"It  is  to  be  taken  as  the  sense  of  the 
committee  that  so  far  as  books  and  money 
shall  permit,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  commit- 
tee to  provide  book  service  to  workers  in 
munition  plants  and  other  industries  en- 
gaged in  war  work,  ivhere  local  Ubrariei, 
library  commissions  or  other  local  agencies 
cannot  provide  it,** 

This  was  followed  so  promptly  by  the 

signing  of  the  armistice  that  the  work  was 
never  organized  on  a  large  scale. 

For  the  last  few  months,  however,  there 
has  been  an  organizer  at  Nitro,  West  Vir- 
ginia. Though  the  plant  stopped  produc- 
tion shortly  after  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice, and  though  there  were  few  men  in 
uniform  there  to  be  served,  it  seemed  that 
these  people  had  a  claim  on  our  service. 
They  were  there  because  of  the  war.  They 
went  there  to  do  war  work  and  if  the  war 
had  continued  we  would  undoubtedly  have 
served  them.  The  fact  that  the  fighting 
had  ceased  had  not  really  affected  them. 
They  were  still  in  that  community  and  they 
were  destined  to  remain  there  for  some 
time;  and  they  certainly  needed  library 
service. 

It  is  expected  that  when  the  organizer 
leaves  Nitro  another  librarian  will  be  ap- 
pointed. She  will  be  paid,  not  from  A.  L.  A. 
funds,  but  from  certain  funds  that  are 
available  to  the  commanding  officer  at 
Nitro  for  such  purpose.  The  books  and  mis- 
cellaneous equipment  will  remain,  but  from 
the  day  our  organizer  leaves,  it  will  be  es- 
sentially a  local  institution. 

A  similar  service  has  been  undertaken  at 
a  town  near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  read- 
ing matter  and  a  paid  supervisor  have 
been  supplied  to  the  Qovemment  nitrate 


plants  at  Mussel  Shoals,  Alabama.  Books 
and  periodicals  have  been  furnished  to 
various  other  industrial  war  work  organ- 
izations in  communities  that  could  not  well 
be  served  by  municipal  or  state  libraries. 

Publicity 

The  aims  of  the  publicity  department 
have  been: 

1.  To  give  to  librarians  and  others  who 
made  library  war  service  possible  the  in- 
formation about  their  work  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

2.  To  make  available  to  the  War  Service 
Committee  and  to  give  out  directly  to  the 
public  such  information  and  appeals  as 
might  be  expected  to  persuade  people  that 
they  should  continue  to  support  the  A.  L.  A. 
War  Service  with  money  and  books. 

3.  To  codperate  with  camp,  hospital  and 
public  libraries  in  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  men  of  the  military  forces  the  books 
and  magazines  which  might  serve  for 
recreation  or  advancement 

This  statement,  the  exhibits  that  have 

been  held  in  various  libraries  during  the 
year,  the  exhibits  prepared  for  this  confer- 
ence, the  facts  that  have  been  presented 
through  the  library  periodicals,  through 
our  own  bulletin  and  through  certain  press 
bulletins  are  representative  of  the  channels 
through  which  information  is  imparted. 

The  library  war  service  of  the  American 
Library  Association  was  an  exhibitor  in 
the  Allied  War  Exposition,  running  from 
midsummer,  1918,  to  March,  1919.  In  the 
section  of  the  exposition  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  organizations  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities,  was  an  A.  L.  A.  booth  showing 
the  interior  of  a  camp  library  and  convey- 
ing pictorial  information  about  the  scope 
of  the  work  as  a  whole.  Pamphlet  material 
was  also  provided  for  free  distribution. 
Bfany  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  country  were 
included  on  the  schedule  of  the  exposition, 
the  A.  L.  A.  booth  being  given  supervision 
and  attendance  through  the  ready  co&perar 
tion  of  the  librarian  of  the  public  library 
in  each  city. 

Preceding  and  during  the  United  War 
Work  Campaign,  A.  L.  A.  War  Service 
headquarters  furnished  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee   with    statistics,    photographs    and 
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anecdotes  suitable  for  publicity  use  in  the 
appeal  for  money.  Certain  membeni  of  the 
staff  were  also  released  from  time  to  time 
for  such  other  campaign  work  as  seemed  to 
be  required. 

The  appeal  for  books  and  for  magasines 
in  support  of  the  senrice  has  been  pressed 
constantly.  Since  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice, special  efforts  have  been  made  to  re- 
mind the  public  that  so  far  as  the  A.  L.  A. 
is  concerned  the  war  is  not  oyer  and  that 
it  will  not  be  oyer  until  all  the  men  in 
military  seryice  for  the  war  emergency 
haye  been  discharged. 

Publicity  to  encourage  reading  in  the 
camps  and  hospitals  has  employed  yarious 
mediums.  A  pictorial  poster,  "The  camp 
library  is  yours,"  and  seyeral  placards  were 
issued  for  posting  throughout  camps  and 
camp  areas.  This  sought  to  point  out  to 
the  soldier,  sailor  and  marine  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  library  offered  for  per- 
fecting himself  as  a  fighting  man.  Lantern 
slides,  to  be  used  in  the  motion  picture  en- 
tertainments throughout  the  camp,  carried 
the  same  message  and  sought  also  to  in- 
terest the  enlisted  man  and  officer  in  the 
camp  library  as  a  place  for  recreational 
reading  and  for  yocational  study.  Sugges- 
tions were  passed  on  to  A.  L.  A.  representa- 
tiyes  about  the  use  of  the  local  issue  of 
Trench  and  Camp,  the  camp  paper,  as  a 
means  for  giying  publicity  to  the  library 
senrice  among  the  men. 

After  Noyember  11  the  int^est  in  mili- 
tary manuals  and  technical  books  about 
the  science  of  warfare  ceased  abruptly. 
The  men  were  now  chiefly  concerned  about 
their  work  in  ciyil  life,  and  those  who  had 
used  the  library  before  for  recreational 
reading  or  study  of  military  subjects 
turned  to  it  now  for  yocational  books. 

The  demand  for  books  on  trades  and  oc- 
cupations was  enormous  without  any  effort 
at  stimulation  on  the  part  of  the  library 
war  seryice.  It  was  apparent,  howeyer, 
that  many  of  the  men  did  not  know  of  this 
practical  senrice  which  the  camp  and  hos- 
pital library  stood  ready  to  render;  if  the 
A.  L.  A.  in  its  war  senrice  was  to  be  worthy 


of  its  trust,  it  must  spread  the  idea  and 
take  up  its  delegated  share  in  the  great 
work  of  reconstruction  already  begun. 

To  bring  yocational  books  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  men,  reading  lists  were  issued 
on  twenty-three  of  the  chief  yocational  sub- 
jects. Each  list  presented  an  ayerage  of  six 
titles,  the  choice  of  the  book  selecticm  de- 
partment, and  described  each  book  in  a 
simple  way.  These  lists  were  displayed  in 
centers  throughout  the  camp  and  hospital, 
arranged  in  racks  so  that  a  man  might  look 
the  lists  oyer  at  his  leisure  and  pick  out 
the  one  of  special  interest  to  him.  Used  in 
connection  with  the  racks  and  posted  else- 
where throughout  the  camp  and  hospital 
area  was  a  placard,  "Back  to  the  job," 
which  called  attention  to  the  helpful  books 
on  the  trades  and  professions  in  the  library. 

Seyeral  sets  of  lantern  slides  were  issued 
to  carry  this  message.  The  most  effectiye, 
perhaps,  has  been  a  set  of  seyen  showing  a 
clear-cut  photograph  of  a  group  of  books  on 
one  yocational  subject  with  an  appropriate 
caption. 

The  methods  employed  haye  been  simply 
those  of  legitimate  adyertising.  Their  ef- 
fectiyeness  was  limited  in  duration.  It  has 
been  constantly  necessary  to  replace  the  old 
methods,  grown  stale,  with  new  ways  of 
presenting  the  idea.  A  dlstlnctiye  publica- 
tion haying  this  purpose  is  a  64-page  pic- 
torial reference  book  entitled,  "Your  job 
back  home,"  which  seeks  to  couple  with  an 
arresting  photograph  illustrating  some 
tnOe  or  profession,  the  suggestion  of  a 
definite  book  on  that  yocation  ayailable  in 
the  camp,  hospital  or  public  library.  In- 
tensiye  use  of  this  issue  has  been  made  in 
the  camps  and  hospitals  in  America,  oyer- 
seas  and  on  transports  and  it  has  also  been 
made  ayailable  to  public  librari^.  The 
book  was  compiled  and  published  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Morale  Branch  of  the 
General  Staff. 

Growing  out  of  the  book,  "Your  job  back 
home,"  has  been  another  publication 
worthy  of  mention — 'The  job  book."  This 
was  issued  at  the  suggestion  of  Frederick 
J.  Haskin,  of  the  Haskin  Informaticm  Bu- 
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roan,  an  adyertlsing  agency  reaching  a 
large  number  of  newepapere  throoghout  the 
United  State*.  The  hook  is  sent  by  the 
Haskln  Information  Boreau  to  readers  of 
those  newspaipers  who  ask  for  it  and  en* 
close  a  two-cent  stamp,  in  response  to  a 
puUished  adTcrtisement  The  content  of 
the  book  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
'Tour  job  back  home."  The  reenlt  of  its 
distribation  is  to  stimulate  the  use  of 
Tocational  books  aTailable  in  the  puUic 
libraries  and  the  message  which  it  conveys 
hsA  interest  for  the  civilian  as  well  as  the 
man  returning  from  military  service, 
though  it  Is  addressed  to  the  discharged 
soldier,  sailor  and  marine. 

The  project  of  advertising  aggressively 
the  book  and  magasine  service  in  camps 
and  hospitals  has  received  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  Morale  Branch  of  the  General 
Staff,  which  has  encouraged  the  detailing 
of  advertising  men  to  the  library  service  in 
order  that  the  camp  librarian  might  have 
advice  and  expert  assistance  in  preparing 
his  camp  publicity.  Many  camp  librarians, 
whether  they  have  received  such  a  detail 
or  not,  have  been  alert  in  this  phase  of  the 
work,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  activities 
of  the  camp  and  the  interests  of  the  men 
and  bringing  to  their  attention  at.  the 
I»roper  time  the  books  on  special  subjects. 
All  books  on  agriculture,  for  instance,  have 
been  displayed  temporarily  in  a  building 
where  an  agricultural  lecture  was  to  be  de^ 
livered  and  have  been  discussed  briefly  by 
the  lecturer,  thereby  bringing  the  books  to 
the  attention  of  the  men. 

The  hospital  library  service  does  not  call 
for  aggressive  advertising  of  the  library 
idea  to  the  degree  necessary  in  camps.  The 
hospital  librarian  is  able  to  establish  a  di- 
rect contact  with  the  men  and  to  interest 
the  individual  in  books  or  magazines 
through  a  personal  knowledge  of  his  case. 
Lantern  slides  and  placards  and  other  ad- 
vertising methods  are  utilized,  however,  in 
so  far  as  they  prove  practicable. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  library  war 
service  with  individual  men  might  be 
abruptly  broken  off  and  lost  if  it  did  not 
help  them  in  their  return  to  civilian  life. 


For  the  continuance  of  the  service,  the  vo- 
cational book  lists,  slides  and  Tour  job 
back  home^'  have  been  furnished  in  public 
library  editions.  A  new  poster  has  been 
prepared  with  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
discharged  soldiers  to  read  for  advance- 
ment This  is  being  distributed  not  only 
to  camp  and  hospital  libraries,  but  also  to 
public  libraries  throughout  the  country. 
The  Morale  Branch  of  the  War  Department 
has  also  issued  and  distributed  widely  some 
small  posters  directing  the  attention  of  the 
men  to  vocational  reading. 

What  is  considered  the  best  placed  sign- 
board in  Washington,  the  one  directly  op- 
posite the  Union  Station,  has  for  months 
carried  an  advertisement  of  the  service  of 
camp  and  public  libraries.  A  photograph 
of  this  billboard  was  reproduced  in  War 
Library  Bulletin,  Number  8. 

A  special  publicity  representative  has 
been  giving  attention  during  the  past  few 
weeks  to  co5peration  between  the  library 
war  service  and  public  libraries  in  provid- 
ing reading  matter  for  the  returned  sol- 
diers. Loans  of  technical  books  themselves 
have  been  made  to  small  libraries  in  states 
without  library  oommissions  or  state  li- 
braries. The  codperation  of  various  organ- 
izations has  been  obtained  in  furthering  the 
announcement  of  opportunities  in  libraries; 
notably  that  of  the  Labor  Press  of  Ameri- 
ca, through  its  president;  of  the  Educa- 
tional Press  Association,  and  many  of  the 
publishers. 

As  a  result  of  the  various  editions  of 
••Your  job  back  home,"  many  letters  .from 
individuals  requesting  special  technical 
books  reach  headquarters  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
War  Service  or  of  the  American  Library 
Association.  These  are  referred  by  the 
special  publicity  representative  directly  to 
the  local  or  nearest  library  or  to  the  state 
library  commission.  This  may  prove  to  be 
the  beginning  of  a  valuable  information 
bureau  service  which  will  connect  individ- 
uals with  books  through  the  nearest  library 
agency. 

All  such  work  is  done  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  A.  L  A.  Publicity  Committee. 


Ill 
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Organization 

Under  the  general  director  and  the  atMiit- 
ant  (now  acting)  general  director,  the  work 
U  divided  more  or  less  definitely  into  ser* 
oral  different  gronps. 

The  executive  secretary  is  responsible  for 
personnel,  office  routine,  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  supplies,  uniforms  and  mis- 
cellaneous equipment 

The  dishurHng  offlcer  is  responsible  f6r 
the  expenditure  of  all  funds  upon  luroperly 
authorized  vouchers,  keeps  the  accounts 
and  make  financial  reports.  He  is  bonded 
and  his  accounts  are  audited  quarterly  by 
chartered  accountants. 

Service  In  America 

The  aiiistant  to  the  director  in  charge 
of  large  camps  has  under  his  superrision 
all  the  camp  and  station  libraries  in  which 
are  maintained  central  libraries  with  an 
A.  L.  A.  representative  in  charge  and  a 
comparatively  adequate  library  service  un- 
der our  direct  supervision.  At  one  time 
during  the  last  year  the  number  of  large 
camps  was  49.  There  are  now  34  in  this 
classification.  The  largest  number  of 
branches  and  stations  maintained  in  these 
camiMB  at  one  time  during  the  year  was 
1,886.    The  present  number  is  1,273. 

The  assistant  to  the  director  in  charge 
of  small  camps  is  responsible  for  the 
library  service  in  small  camps  and  stations, 
in  a  few  industrial  war  work  communities 
and  on  board  ships.  During  the  year  the 
service  has  extended  to  604  small  military 
camps,  posts  and  fields,  266  naval  stations, 
64  marine  corps  stations,  13  industrial  war 
.  work  oommunities  and  1,150  vessels.  Serv- 
ice is  now  being  maintained  in  494  military 
camps,  posts  and  fields,  234  naval  stations, 
63  marine  corps  stations,  12  industrial  war 
work  communities,  and  approximately  1,- 
150  vess^s. 

The  assistant  to  the  director  in  charge 
of  hospitals  supervises  all  work  in  hos- 
pitals. The  service  has  reached  a  total  of 
269  hospitals,  86  of  which  were  supplied 
with  regular  librarians. 

The  assistant  to  the  director  in  charge  of 
the  l>oo1c  department  supervises  the  selec- 


tion and  ordering  of  books  not  only  for  aU 
camps,  stations  and  hospitals  and  vessels 
in  this  country,  but  for  the  overseas  serv- 
ice  as  well.  During  the  first  several 
months  of  the  year  this  work  was  divided 
into  two  departments,  one  person  being  in 
charge  of  the  book  selection,  another  in 
charge  of  the  book  ordering. 

The  assistant  in  charge  of  publicity  edits 
the  Bulletins,  issues  news  letters  and  pre- 
pares slides,  posters  and  articles  for  cam- 
paign, camp,  station,  hospital  and  general 
publicity.  With  him  there  has  recently  been 
associated  a  special  publicity  representa- 
tive whose  purpose  is  to  codperate  with 
libraries  in  their  efforts  to  serve  the  die- 
charged  soldier,  sailor  and  marine. 

From  time  to  time  there  have  been  other 
special  assistants  at  Headquarters  who  were 
practically  independent  in  their  own  field; 
as,  for  example,  one  in  charge  of  the  work 
with  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps; 
another  in  charge  of  personnel;  and  an- 
other in  charge  of  transport  libraries. 

Field  representatives  for  camp  service 
and  for  hospital  service  are  actually  head- 
quarters representatives  who  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  the  field.  The  number  of 
these  has  varied  from  four  to  nineteen. 

Library  supervisors,  usually  librarians 
of  State,  public  or  univeralty  libraries,  or 
secretaries  of  library  commissions,  have 
been  appointed  to  give  direct  attention  to 
a  few  large  camps  and  to  nearly  all  small 
camps,  stations  and  hospitals  in  their  vicin- 
ity. The  territory  sometimes  is  a  whole 
State,  sometimes  only  a  city;  and  com- 
prises anywhere  from  one  to  forty  service 
points.  In  several  cases  Supervisors  have 
been  regularly  employed  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
War  Service. 

In  the  large  camps  and  hospitals  the 
library  has  its  own  representatives.  In 
most  of  the  small  camps,  hospitals,  sta- 
tions and  on  all  vessels  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  transports),  the  service  has 
been  administered  directly  by  some  welfare 
officer,  chaplain  or  man  detailed  to  that 
work. 

Overseas  dispatch  offices  have  been  main* 
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tained  in  eight  eltieB  and  other  diiqMttch 
offices  in  seven  additional  cities. 

Transport  librarians  were  placed  for  one 
or  more  round  trips  on  nine  vessels  and 
were  members  of  what  was  called  the 
Morale  Party. 

The  office  of  state  agent  has  been  con- 
tinued for  purposes  of  book  collection  and 
general  publicity.  The  service  rendered  by 
these  state  agents  is  worthy  of  special 
commendation. 

Service  Overseas 

An  overseas  director  was  in  charge  of 
this  work  until  December  when  the  over- 
seas representative,  Mr.  Burton  E.  Steven- 
son»  assumed  the  full  responsibility  under 
the  general  director  who,  since  the  first  of 
January,  has  been  in  France. 

The  work  overseas  is  divided  roughly  in 
the  following  groups: 

Headquarters  librarian. 

Shipping  department. 

Mailing  department. 

Field  representatives,  camp  service. 

Field  representatives,  hospital  service. 

Educational  representatives. 

Regional  libraries. 

Librarians  for  the  First,  Second  and 
Third  Armies. 

Central  librarian  for  the  Army  of  Occu- 
pation. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  own  statement  of  the 
work  overseas  follows  this  general  state- 
ment 

A.  L,  A.  representative,^  in  Biberia.  A 
statement  about  the  service  in  Siberia  is 
printed  as  a  supplement  to  this  general 
statement,  and  a  pamphlet  comprising  most 
of  the  weekly  letters  of  the  representative 
there  is  printed  separately  for  general  dis- 
tribution. 

Personnel 

More  than  SOO  persons  were  engaged  in 
library  war  service  during  the  year,  not 
counting  pasters  and  packers  in  the*  dis- 
patch offices,  or  men  detailed  to  library 
service  by  the  military  and  naval  author- 
ities. The  number  now  engaged  in  the 
service  is  662.     Of  this  number  329  are 


women.  The  total  number  now  overseas 
(included  in  the  above  figures)  is  147.* 

(Women  are  now  in  charge  of  eight 
camps:  Upton,  Devens,  Grant,  Bustis, 
Bowie,  Mills,  Ft  Leavenworth,  Vancouver 
Barracks;  seven  have  served  as  field  repre- 
sentatives; and  they  outnumber  the  men  in 
responsible  positions  at  headquarters.) 

The  directories  that  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  give  the  names  of  most 
of  the  people  who  have  been  engaged  in 
library  war  service — a  notable  group.  The 
current  directory,  just  published,  will  be 
available  for  distribution  at  the  conference. 

Conferences 

Some  weeks  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  a  conference  was  called  in  Wash- 
ington of  field  representatives  frc»n  the 
entire  service — camp  librarians,  hospital 
librarians  and  supervisors  within  easy 
reach  of  Washington.  The  various  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  change  in  war  status 
were  discussed  fully.  Representatives  of 
the  Commission  on  Training  (3amp  Activi- 
ties (both  War  and  Navy  Departments)  of 
the  Morale  Branch  of  the  General  Staft  of 
the  Surgeon  General's  Office  of  the  Army, 
and  of  the  Educational  Bureau  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  were  present  to  talk  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
representatives. 

Shortly  after  this  conference  similar  con- 
ferences were  held  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
San  Antonio  and  Atlanta,  to  which  were  in- 
vited the  camp  lihrarians,  hospital  libra- 
rians and  supervisors  for  discussion  of  the 
same  series  of  questions.  These  confer^ 
ences  were  attended  in  each  case  by  one 
field  representative  and  one  other  head- 
quarters' representative  and  were  ad- 
dressed in  each  case  by  representatives  of 
the  War  Department  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

In  addition  to  this  series  of  conferences, 
there  have  been  email  informal  conferences 
of  dispatch  officers,  hospital  librarians,  or 
other  A.  L.  A.  representatives  from  time  to 
time;  usually  for  the  purpose  of  settling 


*Thi8  number  includes  employed  civilians 
and  persons  detailed  to  library  work  by 
other  welfare  organisations,  as  well  as  peo- 
ple sent  over  by  the  A.  L.  A.;  but  does  not 
include  Army  details. 
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some  definite  question  tbat  was  of  oomsid- 
erable  importance  at  the  timo. 

A.  L.  A.  War  Serrlce  representativee 
liaye  attended  conferences  of  field  direc- 
tors of  the  C.  T.  C.  A.  and  important  meet- 
ing of  the  workers  of  other  welfare  or- 
ganisations. 

Codperation  of  the  Government  Depart- 
ments and  other  Welfare  Organizations 
The  A.  L.  A.  War  Service  hsa  at  all 
times  enjoyed  the  full  codperation  of  War 
and  Navy  Department  officials.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  report  that  their  active  inter- 
est has  constantly  increased  from  month 
to  month. 

The  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
Dr.  F.  P.  Keppel;  General  E.  U  Munson, 
chief  of  the  Morale  Branch  of  the  General 
Staff;  Major  Jason  S.  Joy,  director  of  the 
War  Department  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities;  the  Secretary  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Commander  C. 
B.  Mayo  and  Chaplain  J.  F.  B.  Carruthers 
of  the  Sixth  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  and  Mr.  Marion  Jackson,  sec- 
retary of  the  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities  for  the  Navy,  and  the 
Surgeon  Generals  of  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Public  Health  Service — ^all  have  shown  a 
special  interest  in  the  library  war  service 
and  have  been  available  on  short  notice 
and  under  almost  any  circumstances  for 
conferences.  They  have  offered  sugges- 
tions, constructive  criticism,  have  encour- 
aged us  to  make  requests  from  them  and 


have  generally  mada  possible  whatever 
seemed  necessary  for  the  good  of  tha  !!• 
brary  war  service.  This  oo6peratkm  has 
not  been  limited  to  Washington.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commission  on  Train- 
ing Camp  Activities  and  of  the  Horala 
Branch  in  the  field  as  well  as  the  officers 
of  the  camps,  stations,  hospitals  and  ves- 
sels, have  in  nearly  every  case  done  all 
that  could  have  been  expected  to  make  <mr 
service  effective. 

Since  November  there  has  been  increas- 
ing codperation  between  the  seven  welfare 
organizations  that  took  part  in  the  United 
War  Work  Campaign. 

In  General 

This  statement  is  an  account  of  the 
work,  not  of  a  few  people  at  headquarters 
and  in  the  field,  but  of  the  American  li- 
brary Association  as  a  whole.  Some  of 
us  have  been  privileged  to  serve  at  head- 
quarters, some  to  serve  the  men  them- 
selves in  the  field  and  on  the  sea,  but  all 
have  found  opportunities  of  usefulness 
somewhere.  We,  at  headquarters,  are 
grateful  for  the  codperation  that  has 
made  the  work  possible. 

The  only  expression  of  thanks  that 
really  counts,  however,  must  come  from 
the  men  served.  That  they  are  grateful 
is  shown  by  their  written  and  spoken 
words  of  commendation,  and  by  their  ««e 
of  what  the  Association  provided. 

CABL  H.  IflLAK, 

Acting  General  Director. 
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Appended  are  flnaAdal  and  atatiatical  exhibits  and  two  Bupplementary  statements 
frc»n  A.  L.  A.  representatives  in  Europe  and  Siberia. 

EXHIBIT  A— FINANCIAL  REPORTS 

AMERICAN   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION   FIRST*  WAR  SERVICE   FUND 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  under  Herbert  Putnam,  General  Director 

May  31,  1918,  to  May  31,  1919 


Rkcxipts 
Balances  brought  forward  May  81,  1918: 
In  American  Secu* 

rlty  A  Trust  00.1146,412  57 
In  hands  of  libra- 
rians and  agents    33,500  00 

1179,912  57 

Credits  transferred  to  this  ac- 
count in  American  Security  A 
Trust  Co.: 

June  19,  General  funds 75,000  00 

July     1,  Interest  on  deposits.      4,487  78 

July    16,  General  funds 400,000  00 

Oct    23,  General  funds 100,000  00 

Not.     5,  General  funds 50,000  00 

Noy.     8,  General  funds 50,000  00 

1919 
Jan.      1,  Interest  on  deposits.      1,499  55 


1860,899  90 


DiSBUBSEMENTS 

Buildings,  Carnegie  grant 

Building    equipment,    Carnegie 

grant    

Buildings,  general  funds 

Building     equipment,     general 

funds   

Books   

Binding   

Book  campaign  

Freight 

General  equipment 

Service,  including  subsistence.. 

Sundry  

Supplies  

Travel    


148,133  92 

4,195  18 
13,823  39 

4,399  38 

398,207  36 

211  02 

433  28 

18,970  18 

48,734  86 

195,785  31 

28,888  33 

64,368  89 

29,664  60 


Total  expenditures |855,815  20 

Balance  on  hand  May  31,  1919: 

General  funds |84  70 

Insurance  fund 5,000  00 

5,084  70 


$860,899  90 
Respectfully  submitted, 

William  L.  Brown, 

Disbursing  Officer. 


*  Notb:  The  second  war  service  fund  became  available  on  December  10,  1918,  when 
the  first  fund  was  practically  exhausted.  The  only  subsequent  transactions  in  this  fund 
were  the  receipts  of  interest  and  refund  of  amounts  advanced  to  librarians,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  receipts  which  properly  belonged  to  the  first  war  service  fund. 
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AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  SECOND  WAR  SERVICE  FUND 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  under  Herbert  Putnam,  General  Director 

December  10,  1918,  to  May  31,  1919 

Rbceifts 
Credits  transferred  to  this 
account  in  American 
Security  it  Trust  Co. 
Dec.  8,  1918  |100,000  00 
Dec  12,  1918  50,000  00 
Dea  17,  1918  36,000  00 
Dec  26,  1918  200,000  00 
Jan.  3,  1919  300,000  00 
Jan.  14.  1919  60,000  00 
Feb.  6,  1919  475,000  00 
Feb.  8,  1919  75,000  00 
Feb.  19,  1919  175.000  00 
Feb.  24,  1919  25,000  00 
Apr.  15,  1919  775,000  00 
Apr.   29,  1919       25,000  00 

12,286,000  00 

DiBBUBSEMENTS 

America  Overseas  Total 

BuUdings    |18.762  33    |18.762  33 

Building    equipm't      2,631  10    2,631  10 

Books  298,718  15  |727,574  56  1,026,292  71 

Periodicals   40,118  70  28,415  89  68,534  59 

General  equipm't..     32,895  27  19,878  65  52,773  92 

Packing  cases 29.414  17  29,414  17 

Freight   9,700  96  18,568  69  28,269  65 

Rent   1,399  15  5,517  50  6,916  65 

Services   includinsr 

subsistence 252,769  69  83,285  55  336,055  24 

Sundry    49,110  88  10,720  95  59,831  83 

Suiq>lies    70,612  12  12,476  63  83.088  75 

Travel    25,102  23  14,294  81  39,397  04 

Total  paymenU. $801,820  58    |950,147  40    11,751,967  98 
In    the    hands    of 
librarians     and 

agenU    31,525  00        97,421  59         128,946  59 

Balance  in  American  Security  ft  Trust 
Co.,  May  31,  1919 405,085  43 

$2,286,000  00 
Respectfully   submitted 

WiLUAM  L.  Bbown, 

Disbursing  OfEicer. 
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Total  Expenditures  May  81,  1918,  to  Blay  81,  1919,  from  both  the  First  and  Second 
War  Serrlee  Fonda: 

First  Fund  Second  Fund  Total 

Buildings  (aU)   161,967  31  |18,762  33  180,719  64 

Building  equipment   8.694  69  2,631  10  11.226  66 

Books  and  pertodicals  898,418  88  1,094,827  80  1,498,246  68 

Serrice  (Including  subsistence)   196,786  31  836,066  24  631,840  66 

General  equipment  48,734  86  62,773  92  101,608  78 

Supplies  (including  packing  cases) 64.368  39  112,602  92  176,871  81 

Travel    29,664  60  39,897  04  69,061  64 

Freight   •. 18,970  18  28,269  66  47,239  83 

Sundry  (including  rent)  28,888  33  66,748  48  96,636  81 

Book  dunpaign  (first  fund)  433  28  488  28 

1866,816  20    11,761,967  98    $2,607,788  18 

The  Total  Expenditures  from  August  17,  1917,  to  June  1,  1919,  from  both  the  First 
and  Second  War  Service  Funds,  e^arately  stated,  under  the  various  accounts,  are  as 
follows: 

First  Fund  Second  Fund 

Buildings   (aU)    1309,907  18  $18,762  88 

Building  equiimient  48,368  23  2,631  10 

Books  and  Periodicals 609,087  06  1,094,827  80 

Service  (including  subsistence)  280,986  80  336,066  24 

General  equipment 90,129  23  62,773  92 

Supplies  (including  packing  cases)   100,966  16  112,602  92 

Travel  42,761  64  89,397  04 

Freight  27,012  36  28.269  66 

Sundry  (including  rent)   44.164  36  66,748  48 

Book  campaign  (first  fund)  26,000  00    

$1,678,361  90    $1,761,967  98 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WlLUAM  L.  Bbown, 

Disbursing  Officer. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  SECOND  WAR  SERVICE  FUND 
EXPENDITURES  BY  BUDGET  DEC.  10,  1918,  to  MAY  81,  1919 

America 

A    Buildings  and  equipment  (including  automobiles,  uniforms  and  general 

equipment)    $  64,288  70 

B    Personnel  (salaries,  subsistence  and  travel) 277,871  92 

0    Books  and  periodicals  838,836  86 

D    Administrative  expenses  (supplies,  freight,  rent,  sundries) 180,828  11 

Overseas 

A    BuUdings   and   equipment    (including   automobiles,   uniforms,   general 

equipment  and  shipping  cases)  44.462  88 

B    Personnel  (salaries,  subsistence  and  travel) 97.680  36 

0    Books  and  magazines 766.990  46 

D    Administrative  expenses  (supplies,  freight,  rent,  sundries) 62,114  21 

Total  expenditures  Dec.  10, 1918,  to  June  1, 1919 $1,761,967  98 
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The  Fund  as  a  Whole  nind  report  to  you,  I  shall  not  attempt  a 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  figures  given  detailed  statement  of  the  operations  of  the 

above  refer  only  to  the  fonds  transferred  overseas  war  service.    Snch  a  statement 

to  the  credit  of  HeilDert  Putnam,  general  most  wait  until  these  operations,  now  in 

director.    There  remains  in  the  hands  of  full  swing,  have  been  brought  to  a  close; 

the  American   Security   and   Trust  Com-  you  will,  however,  find  attached  a  copy  of 

pany,  as  treasurer,  a  balance  not  yet  trans-  a  resume  of  our  work  to  April  1,  1919,  sub- 

ferred.  mitted  to  Ceneral  Pershing,  at  his  request. 

Exhibit  B — General  Statistics  to  be  embodied  in  his  report  of  the  opera- 

NoTB. — ^Readers  should  understand  that  tions     of     the     American     EiXpeditionary 

nearly   all   figures   used    throughout   this  Forces.    This   is  intended   solely   for  the 

statement  (except  those  on  finances)   are  permanent  records  of  the  Association,  and 

estimates.    Exact  figures  are  not  possible,  is  not  to  be  released  or  published  until 

Service — In  America          kq.  ^^^^  ^^®  publication  of  the  report  of  the 

Total  Junel,  Commander-in-Chief,  of  which  it  will  form 

for  year  1919  a  part 

Large  camp  and  station  li-  gj^,^  ^hja  resume  was  written,  our  ee- 

Branches  "aii'd    sUtions    in  Ublishment    has    increased    considerably, 

large,  camps 1»S86      1,273  for  the  demands  on  our  service  seem  to 

Small    military    camp    and  grow  rather  than  to  diminish.    At  the  pres- 

post  libraries   ...........       604        494  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  j^^  France  a  personnel 

rtes  .!'^'^.  .^.  !"!". . !    '^'      265         234  of  sixty-two  wearing  A.  L.  A.  uniforms.  Of 

Small  marine  corps  station  these,  26  are  men  and  36  women;  84  of 

libraries   64          63  them  came  to  France  in  the  A.  L*.  A.  serv- 

Vessels  suPPHed  with  books    1,150      1,160  ^       ^g  ^^^^  transferred  to  us  by  other  or- 

Hospital  libraries   269         145  .    ^.             ^  ^«            ^,    •.        ^  ^ 

IndustHal    war    work    com-  ganizaUons,  and  12  yere  discharged  from 

munity  libraries 13          12  the  army  to  enter  our  service.    A  detailed 

Personnel   678        405  statement  of  this  personnel  is  attached. 

Buildings — In  America  This  list  does  not  include  many  trained 

Buildings  erected  by  A.  L.  A.  during  year  4  librarians  who  are  working  under  the  di- 

sSlldiSS  wW^^^^.!'!'.^.??.^;::!::::  7  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  the  a.  L.  a.  but  are  paid  by 

Buildings  transferred  to  Army 1  ^^eir  own  organizations,  nor  the  A.  L.  A. 

Buildings  transferred  to  educational  in-  workers   who  have   returned   to  America 

stitution  1  pyjQ,  ^Q  ^ug  report.    The  latter  are:  O.  C, 

Books  and  Magazines  j^^^^^   ^^^  ^,^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

(Most  of  theseji^^^res  are  for  eleven  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  g^    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

America  Overseas    Total  wards  at  Le  Mans;   Mary  Frances  Isom, 

Purchased    815,000  1,235,000  2,050.000  who  organized  the  service  in  the  principal 

Oift    books 

shipped    ....2,060,000  1,190,000  3,250,000  »^o«PJ^  centers;  Judson  T.  Jennings  and 

Periodical    sub-  E.  E.  Ruby,  who  organized  the  work  with 

scriptions  ...     24,500         2,500       27,000  the    Army    of    Occupation;     William    D. 

^^chase?^*  ^i  n  Davies,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  headquar- 

bulk  950,000     950,000  ters  shipping  department,  Mrs.  Grace  B. 

8TATEM ENT  OfTFTT  A.  L.  A.  REPRE-  '"^^^^  ^•"' «"»«»«»««  him.  and  Pauline  Ful- 

SENTATIVE  IN  EUROPE  lerton,  who  assisted  first  at  headquarters 

May  28,  1919.  ^^^  afterwards  with  the  work  at  Beaune. 

Db.  Hebbekt  Putnam,  General  Director  ^^  should  also  be  noted  that,  prior  to  his 

Library  War  Service,  assignment  to  Le  Mans,  Mr.  Emerson  had 

American  Library  Association.  supervision   of  the  work  with  the  First 

Dear  Dr.  Putnam — In  this,  my  first  an-  Army,    with    headquarters    at    Chaumont, 
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and  Mr.  Dudgeon,  who  k  now  in  the  field, 
was  in  charge  of  the  work  with  the  Seo- 
<md  Army,  with  headquarters  at  Tool, 
until  the  dirisions  composing  the  army 
onharked  for  the  United  States. 

AU.  of  the  above  personnel  are  working 
in  A.  L.  A.  buildings,  either  leased,  or 
erected  for  us  by  army  engineers.  This 
willingness  <m  the  part  of  the  military  au- 
thorities  to  provide  adequate  quarters  for 
our  work  wherever  necessary  has  been, 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the 
way  in  which  the  army  has  wdcomed  our 
service.  This  had  its  beginning  in  Blay, 
1918,  when  the  Army  erected  for  us  a 
warehouse  at  Oievres,  and  this  has  been 
followed  by  library  buildings  at  St.  Aignan, 
Gievres,  Brest  and  Le  Blans  (two),  all  but 
one  of  which  were  subsequently  doubled 
in  size,  and  all  of  which  were  erected  by 
army  engineers  without  cost  to  us.  The 
most  attractive  building  at  the  A.  E.  F. 
University  at  Beaune  was  set  aside  for 
our  use,  and  tripled  in  size  before  the 
work  there  closed.  Good  collections  have 
been  placed  in  all  of  th^n,  the  total  num- 
ber of  hodkB  shipped  to  each  being  as  fol- 
lows, these  being  intended,  of  course,  for 
the  use  of  the  area  as  well  as  for  the  build- 
ing itself: 

Beaune    26,917 

Brest  39,626 

Coblens    178.097 

Gievres 32,964 

Le  Mans   84,636 

St.  Aignan   40,336 

Savenay  8,970 

To  the  other  places  where  we  have  rep- 
resentatives, but  no  buildings  of  our  own, 
the  shipments  have  been: 

Bordeaux  84,307 

Chaumont    60.698  (1st  Army) 

St  Naaaire    31.770 

Toul    66,184  (2d  Army) 

The  central  collection  at  Paris  now  con- 
tains 12,000  volumes,  and,  of  course,  at  all 
times*  has  the  warehouse  stock  to  draw 
upon.  In  order  to  handle  the  book  distri- 
bution, we  have  three  automobile  trucks 
in  use  in  Paris,  two  at  Coblens,  and  one 
each  at  Bordeaux,  Brest,  Gievres,  Le  Mans, 
St  Aignan  and  St  Nazaire. 

Of  course  this  service  to  our  own  cen- 


ters is  a  comparatively  small  part  of  our 
work,  for  we  have  placed  book  collections, 
varying  in  size  from  one  hundred  to  six 
thousand  volumes,  in  636  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts, 
41  Salvation  Army  cabins,  66  Knights  of 
Columbus  huts,  17  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hostess 
Houses  and  Nurses  Clubs,  7  centers  of  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  36  Foyers  du  Sol- 
dat,  with  many  other  smaller  welfare  or- 
ganisations, as  well  as  directly  with  718 
military  units. 

Our  records  show  that  the  total  number 
of  books  received  at  the  Paris  warehouse, 
from  May,  1918,  to  May,  1919„  was  1,294,- 
977;  at  the  Gievres  warehouse,  99,900;  and 
26,000  were  brought  to  France  on  Red 
Cross  tonnage,  and  3.600  have  been  received 
by  mall.  About  1,700  cases  (approx- 
imately 129,000  books)  were  received  in 
England,  and  12,876  were  distributed 
there;  7,280  were  sent  to  Russia  and  1,400 
to  Switzerland,  the  remainder  being 
shipped  to  France.  Approximately  1,200 
cases,  or  90,000,  were  used  to  equip  the 
base  areas,  without  being  forwarded  to 
Paris;  and  about  200  cases,  or  16,000  books, 
were  distributed  directly  from  Pauillac  to 
the  naval  aviation  stations  along  the  coast 
This  makes  a  grand  total  of  1,649,933  vol- 
umes received  from  America. 

This  total,  of  course,  leaves  a  very  large 
number  of  books  shipped  overseas  from 
America  of  which  our  records  show  no 
trace.  Many,  of  course,  were  delivered  di- 
rectly to  the  Navy  and  used  by  it,  without 
report  to  us;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
discrepancy  is  due  to  the  .fact  that  in  the 
first  six  months  during  which  our  books 
were  shipped  to  France,  there  was  a  loss 
of  nearly  40  per  cent  on  shipboard,  due  to 
the  custom  (very  difiicult  to  stop)  of  the 
welfare  workers  on  board  passing  out  the 
books  to  the  men  to  bring  into  France 
with  them.  Then,  too,  for  a  long  time  our 
boxes  bore  a  label  authorizing  their  deliv- 
ery to  almost  anybody  who  wanted  them, 
and  naturally  a  great  number  of  them 
never  came  into  our  hands  at  all.  (I  sup- 
pose, too,  that  the  submarine  took  its  toll 
of  our  property  as  well  as  that  of  others.) 
There  is  some  consolation  in  the  thought 
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tliat  these  books  (except  the  submarined 
ones)  were,  after  all,  used  by  our  men — 
though  not  as  effectively  or  economically 
as  they  would  have  been  had  they  come 
directly  under  our  control. 

In  addition  to  the  books  received  from 
America,  about  60,000  were  purchased 
either  in  Paris  or  in  England,  and  1,100 
were  purchased  in  Switzerland  to  be  sent 
to  our  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany. 
Finally,  a  total  of  85,314  educational  books 
were  taken  over  from  the  Army  Educa- 
tional  CkHnmission. 

Our  record  of  distribution  is  as  follows: 

Total  books  available 1*696,347 

Distributed 
In  France  from — 

Pads  1,228,608 

Gievres  98,500 

PauUlac 15,000 

Base  Areas..     90,000 

1,432,108 

In  England  12,876 

In  Russia   7,280 

In  Switzerland  (prison- 
ers of  war) 2,500 

Discards  4,500 

1,459,264 

On  hand  at  warehouse 237,083 

The    graphic   map    which    acccMupanies 

this  report  indicates  how  generally 
throughout  France  our  collections  have 
been  established. 

There  is  one  feature  of  our  work  which 
the  resume  attached  does  not  touch  upon 
— the  magazine  service.  When  we  opened 
our  work  in  France,  we  found  that  the 
A.  R.  0.  and  the  T.  M.  O.  A.  had  both  es- 
tablished magazine  services  for  their  cen- 
ters and  for  the  army  generally,  which 
they  were  desirous  of  retaining,  and  as  the 
problem  of  book  distribution,  which  had 
been  placed  wholly  in  our  hands,  was  one 
which  demanded  all  our  energies,  no  ef- 
fort was  made  to  build  up  a  magazine 
service  except  to  our  own  centers.  But 
in  April,  1919,  a  committee  of  the 
T.  Bi.  C.  A.,  headed  by  Mr.  Mortimer  Shifl, 
asked  us  to  take  over  this  service.  This 
we  consented  to  do,  though  somewhat  re- 
luctantly because  of  the  feeling  that  the 
end  was  so  near  that  there  would  not  be 


time  to  organize  it  in  a  reaUy  effective 
manner. 

Immediately  upon  learning  that  we  had 
taken  over  this  work  from  the  T.  M.  C.  A.. 
the  A.  R.  C.  made  a  similar  request  which 
was  granted;  and  since  it  was  evident 
that  the  whole  service  should  be  in  our 
hands,  we  offered  to  relieve  the  Knights 
of  Oolumbus,  the  Jewish  Welf^e  Board 
and  the  Salvation  Army  of  their  maga^ 
zine  work.  This  offer  was  gratefully  ac- 
cepted by  all  of  them,  and  since  May  1, 
1919,  .the  entire  magazine  service  for  the 
A.  B.  F.  has  been  under  our  control. 

Our  first  task  was  to  combine  these  va- 
rious mailing  lists  into  one  list;  our  sec- 
ond, to  build  it  up  until  we  were  certain 
that  the  service  was  reaching  every  unit 
of  our  army,  no  matter  how  small  or  iso- 
lated. The  idea  frc»n  the  first  was  to  es- 
tablish a  weekly  service  of  unit  packages 
direct  to  each  organization;  0.  H.  Q.  thor- 
oughly approved  and  issued  a  general  or- 
der (copy  attached)  calling  attention  to 
this  offer,  and  a  great  number  of  form  let- 
ters outlining  the  plan  were  sent  out  from 
these  headquarters.  The  hundreds  of  le^ 
ters  which  have  since  been  received  from 
commanding  officers,  asking  for  the  serv- 
ice, prove  how  welcome  it  Is. 

For  the  month  of  May  it  was  necessary 
to  use  the  bulk  shipment  already  started 
on  their  way  under  the  old  regime;  but 
beginning  with  June,  we  will  receive  our 
magazines  in  unit  bundles,  made  up  in 
America,  and  ready  for  distribution.  This 
will  immensely  simplify  the  work  here 
and  will  enable  us  to  give  a  more  effective 
service  than  has  heretofore  been  possible. 

One  instance  will  show  how  heartily  the 
military  authorities  are  eodperating  with 
this  plan.  Here  in  PariB  there  are  per- 
haps two  hundred  places  where  a  supply 
of  magazines  is  needed — ^welfare  centers, 
club  rooms,  hotels,  canteens,  hospitals, 
military  headquarters,  barraclts,  prisons — 
what  not  The  service  to  them  has  often 
been  spasmodic  and  haphazard,  but,  at  our 
suggestion,  the  Army  welfare  officer  has 
detailed  an  officer  to  supervise  the  work, 
and  has  arranged  for  transportation,  so 
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thftt  hereafter  all  of  these  places  will  get 
a  regular  weekly  delivery  of  magasfnes. 
Furthermore,  the  army  poet  office  has  de- 
tailed an  expert  to  each  of  onr  mailing 
rooms  to  make  sure  that  all  addresses  are 
correct  and  that  the  handles  are  properly 
assonhled  and  sacked  before  they  go  out 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  submit,  in  connection 
with  this  brief  report,  summaries  of  the 
work  from  our  various  representatives  in 
the  field,  as  well  as  many  photographs  11* 
lustratlve  of  that  work.  There  is  also  a 
map  showing  the  location  of  the  Second 
Army,  which  will  indicate  the  difficulties 
we  have  encountered  in  endeavoring  to 
reach  our  widely  scattered  men.  And 
finally  there  are  added  a  few  letters  of 
appreciation — a  small  selection  from  many 
hundreds  of  such  which  have  come  to  us 
unsolicited  from  every  rank,  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  himself  clear  down 
the  lines.  All  files  and  records  are,  of 
course,  being  carefully  preserved,  and  will 
ultimately  be  turned  over  to  the  Associa- 
tion, as  a  complete  record  of  our  work. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

BuBTON  E.  Stevbnson, 
European  Representative  American 
Library  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  AMERICAN   LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION  REPRESENTATIVE 

IN   SIBERIA 

December  3, 1918,  to  May  18, 1919 

Vladivostok,  Siberia. 
On  November  6,  1918,  I  received,  in 
Nanking,  China,  a  cable  message  from  the 
Washington  headquarters  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  Library  War  Serv- 
ice, asking:  "Will  you  accept  appoint- 
ment official  representative  American  Li- 
brary Association  to  develop  library  serv- 
ice for  American  forces  in  Russia?"  Ar^ 
rangements  having  been  effected  for  a 
leave  of  absence  from  the  University  of 
Nanking  until  May,  1919  (later  extended 
to  June  1),  I  left  Nanking  on  November 
27  and  arrived  in  Vladivostok  on  the 
evening  of  December  8,  1918.  The  next 
morning  I  reported  at  the  American  head- 


quarters and  was  assigned  to  work  with 
the  Expedition. 

Previous  to  my  arrival,  the  American 
Library  Association  had  sent  from  the 
San  Francisco  dispatch  office  five  ship- 
ments of  books  covering  a  period  from 
July  23,  1918,  to  October  22,  1918,  and  ap- 
proximating 6,200  volumes.  A  portion  of 
these  books  apparently  was  taken  over 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  distribution,  but 
the  majority  was  handled  by  Captain  F. 
F.  Moore,  morale  officer.  Exact  records 
of  the  distribution  have  not  been  avail- 
able; but  books  were  certainly  received 
by  eighteen  units  and  probably  by  more. 

This  distribution  had  been  comipleted 
before  my  arrival.  In  December  twenty- 
four  boxes  of  old  books  and  periodicals 
which  had  been  generously  donated  by 
people  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  for- 
warded through  an  Anierican  Library  As- 
sociation agent  in  Manila  were  turned 
over  to  me,  and  I  was  permitted  to  use  a 
small  storeroom  opposite  the  post-office  in 
Warehouse  No.  8  at  the  Base.  Later  this 
room  was  roughly  shelved  and  has  proved 
convenient  and  useful  as  a  clearing  house, 
reference  and  circulating  library  —  large 
names  for  a  little  place.  Still  later,  an 
English-speaking  German  prisoner  was  as- 
signed as  my  assistant,  and  has  proved 
to  be  intelligent  and  careful. 

F*rom  the  welter  of  old  books  there  were 
sorted  out  enough  to  fill  ten  small  boxes 
which  were  turned  over  to  the  Thirty-first 
Infantry,  the  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  the 
Evacuation  Hospital  No.  17,  and  to  one 
or  tw^  smaller  units.  About  an  equal 
number  of  these  books  was  given  away 
singly  or  in  parcels.  Some  three  hundred 
have  remained  as  an  apparently  Irreduc- 
ible minimum.  Because  of  lack  of  any 
supply  of  the  cards  and  pockets  used  in 
the  library  war  service  books  and  because 
of  the  condition  of  many  of  these  volumes, 
no  attempt  was  then  made  to  retain  con- 
trol over  the  circulation  of  the  books. 
However,  several  hundred  were  in  condi- 
tion to  be  useful  as  exchanges  for  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  books  previously 
distributed  and  already  much  read;   and 
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later  it  was  possible  to  fit  some  of  these 
ont  with  the  regular  cards  and  pockets. 

The  periodicals  from  the  Philippines 
fonnd  a  wide  use.  Among  them  were  all 
Tarieties,  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly  to  the 
Parisienne,  from  the  Bcientific  American 
to  the  Bowlefa  Journal,  from  the  Police 
Gazette  to  the  Woman's  Home  Journal. 
Some  of  these  magasines  and  a  few  of  the 
books  were  removed  as  undesirable,  but  a 
great  majority  were  distributed  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Since  December  occasional 
additional  supplies  of  periodicals,  includ- 
ing four  boxes  from  the  A.  L.  A.,  one  box 
from  the  United  States  Soldiers'  Christian 
Aid  Association  of  New  York,  and  parcels 
from  the  United  States,  Manila,  Shanghai, 
and  Hongkong  have  been  received,  sorted 
and  distributed.  A  regular  proportion  of 
these  has  been  given  out  freely  from  the 
Base  library,  and  no  records  of  these  have 
been  kept  The  totals  to  date  of  the  re- 
corded distribution  are  194  parcels  and  75 
mail  sacks  sent  to  fifty-seven  locations. 

On  February  8,  1919,  I  received  a  cable- 
gram from  the  Washington  headquarters 
of  the  American  Library  Association 
which  contained  an  inquiry  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation subscribing  to  periodicals  for  this 
Expedition.  After  consultation  with  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  I  answered:  "Advise  sub- 
scription periodicals  Twenty-seventh,  Thir- 
ty-first Infantry,  permanent  units."  The 
magazines  thus  regularly  subscribed  for 
have  not  yet  begun  to  arrive. 

New  cases  of  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation books  commenced  to  come  in  Janu- 
ary. Since  then  130  such  cases,  approxi* 
mating  9,000  books,  have  been  received  by 
me.  In  addition  I  have  purchased  from 
Shanghai  about  seventy  volumes  on  his- 
tory, politics,  economics,  business,  Russia, 
mathematics,  medicine,  and  other  subjects, 
these  works  being  needed  for  special  use. 
An  appeal  to  Shanghai  for  books  in  math- 
ematics and  one  to  Nanking  for  books  in 
English  brought  a  number  of  donations 
which  were  given  to  men  desiring  to  study 
these  subjects.  Altogether  something  over 
16,000  books  have  come  to  the  Expedition 


through  American  Library  AsMCiatlon 
sources,  an  equivalent  of  nearly  two  books 
to  each  man. 

The  regular  Am^can  Library  Associa- 
tion cases  received  in  1919  have  been  un- 
packed at  the  Base  library,  a  part  of  the 
contents  retained  there,  and  the  rest  re- 
packed and  distributed  through  the  Expe- 
dition. The  Base  library  now  contains 
nearly  2,800  v<dumes,  of  which  about  sixty 
per  cent  are  non-fiction.  One  hundred  and 
one  cases,  averaging  slightly  over  seventy 
volumes  each,  have  been  repacked  and 
sent  by  me  from  the  Base  library.  The 
contents  of  each  repacked  esse  have  been 
chosen  with  some  attrition  to  the  location 
in  which  the  case  was  to  be  used — the 
selection  of  books  for  the  Signal  Corps, 
for  example,  being  somewhat  different 
from  the  selection  for  hospital  nurses.  By 
keeping  at  the  Base  library  lists  of  the 
contents  of  each  of  these  repacked  cases, 
it  has  been  possible  to  make  more  effec- 
tive exchanges  and  to  build  up  collections 
for  larger  units  in  which  duplications 
could  be  avoided  and  a  due  proportion 
maintained  between  fiction  and  non-fiction. 
Transportation  has  proceeded  chiefly 
through  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  the 
postal  service,  the  assistance  given  by 
these  departments  being  uniformly  cour- 
teous, prompt,  and  efficient  The  cases 
distributed  have  been  sent  to  commanding 
officers  and  the  arrangements  for  local  use 
(whether  in  charge  of  an  officer  or  an  en- 
listed man,  or  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  or 
otherwise)  determined  by  them.  The 
number  of  places  in  which  the  American 
Library  Association  books,  received  since 
January  1,  1919,  have  been  located  is  now 
forty-one. 

The  use  of  the  books  has  been  large  and 
steady.  There  has  been  no  necessity  for 
creating  a  desire  for  reading  matter  in  the 
Expedition.  On  November  29,  1918,  Chap- 
lain J.  M.  Webb  wrote  to  Captain  Moore 
concerning  six  cases  received  earlier  in 
the  month:  "Every  book,  except  atlases 
and  encyclopaedias  which  we  do  not  let 
out,  was  gone  in  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  library  was  opened  and  the  men  were 
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calling  for  more."  From  one  ease  of  about 
eighty  Tolomes  sent  out  to  one  detachment, 
330  loans  were  recorded  from  October  24 
to  December  7.  About  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, out  of  a  collection  of  200  booke 
eent  to  another  detachment,  I  found  sev- 
enteen on  the  shelves.  New  shelves  made 
for  new  booka  at  one  regimental  library  in 
January  were  practically  emptied  the  day 
the  books  were  received.  Mr.  F.  C.  Mer- 
edith, the  T.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  in  charge 
of  the  books  with  one  unit,  reported  to  the 
commanding  officer  that  for  the  week  Feb- 
ruary 10  to  16  from  a  collection  then  con- 
taining about  450  books  there  had  been 
420  loans.  During  March  and  April  the 
Base  library  had  2,986  loans  of  books  be- 
sides the  steady  distribution  of  period- 
icals. The  reading  accomplished  by  some 
individuals  has  been  fairly  phenomenal. 
In  these  two  months  one  enlisted  man  at 
the  Base  took  seventy-seven  books  and 
another  sixty-four.  Very  recently  an  offi- 
cer, handicapped  by  a  cold,  got  through 
six  books  in  thirty-six  hours.  Thus  the 
Base  library  has  both  marathon  and  sprint 
records.  Obviously  most  of  these  were 
books  of  fiction.  Yet  the  proportion  of 
these  2,986  loans  which  were  non-fiction 
books  was  over  twenty-six  per  cent  And 
there  has  been  a  gratifying  use  of  the 
books  received  at  the  Base  library  for  spe- 
cial reading  in  Captain  L.  B.  Packard's 
lecture  courses  in  history  and  politics. 

The  effects  of  this  reading  are  not  suffi- 
ciently tangible  for  any  statistical  report; 
and  it  would  be  rash  for  any  single  ob- 
server like  myself  to  attempt  a  general 
statement  of  intangible  results.  An  ob- 
servation made  by  several  commanding  of- 
ficers that  the  receipt  of  fresh  books  or 
periodicals  has  been  promptly  followed  by 


a  reduction  of  requests  for  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  by  a  more  cheerful  tone  in  let- 
ters home,  is  perhaps  one  straw  to  show 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 

The  library  war  service  in  the  Expedi- 
tion has  at  every  point  been  favored  by  a 
remarkable  degree  of  codperation.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  these  books  have 
been  the  gift  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  so  that 
any  thanks  from  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
should  go  back  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  work  of  the  American  Libra- 
ry Association  at  home,  as  agents,  has 
been  inspiring  to  me  in  its  evidences  of 
careful  planning  and  eager  and  unwearied 
efPort.  And  in  Siberia  the  lone  American 
Library  Association  representative  would 
have  been  pathetically  helpless  in  trying 
to  accomplish  anything  amid  strange  sur- 
roundings, shifting  conditions,  and  two 
thousand  mile  distances,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  unvarjring  consideration  given  to 
requests  for  advice  and  the  constant  and 
hearty  response  to  the  need  of  assistance 
of  every  kind  which  have  been  shown  by 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  American  Bx- 
peditionary  Forces,  Siberia. 

Hasbt  Clemons, 
A.  L.  A.  Representative  in  Siberia. 

Note:  This  is  a  part  of  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Clemens  to  the  Commanding 
General,  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
Siberia,  on  May  6,  1919.  Names  of  places 
have  been  omitted.  A  few  figures  have 
been  revised  to  bring  the  report  up  to 
May  18,  the  last  day  of  Mr.  Clemens'  serv- 
ice. On  May  19,  the  work  was  taken  over 
by  Chaplain  Joseph  S.  Loughran. 

A  ejection  of  letters  written  by  Bfr. 
Clemens  to  A.  L.  A.  Headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington has  been  printed  separately  for 
distribution  at  the  conference. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIBRARY  WAR  SERVICE 


Bt  Db.  a.  H.  Sheabeb,  Librarian^ 

The  undertaking  of  the  American  li- 
brary Association  to  provide  reading  mat^ 
ter  and  library  facilities  for  the  American 
military  and  naval  forces  during  the  war, 
like  many  another  branch  of  war  service, 
official  and  unofficial,  was  quite  unexpect- 
ed when  the  war  began.  Although  there 
had  been  organizations  for  social  and 
moral  welfare  in  previous  wars,  such  as  the 
Christian  and  Sanitary  Commissions  dur- 
ing the  war  between  the  States,  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
Salvation  Army,  it  was  only  in  this  war 
that  the  humanitarian  spirit  was  linked 
with  the  realization  that  the  understand- 
ing, happiness,  and  spirit  of  a  man  were 
vital  to  his  military  efficiency.  In  the 
United  States  there  was  also  a  distinct 
feeling,  as  the  citizen  army  was  formed, 
that  the  new  soldier,  called  from  his  or- 
dinary life  for  a  different  and  greater 
service,  was  worthy  of  no  less,  but  rather 
greater,  opportunities  for  recreation  and 
improvemient  than  those  to  which  he  was 
accustomed. 

Preliminary  Arrangements 

Consequently  librarians,  like  members  of 
other  vocations  and  professions,  were 
quick  to  ask  what  they  could  do  to  aid  in 
the  war  work.  The  work  of  English  vol- 
untary organizations  in  supplying  reading 
matter  to  the  troops  was  known  in  Amer- 
ica, and  various  suggestions  for  service 
began  to  be  ofTered  by  difTerent  members 
of  the  American  Library  Association.  As 
the  annual  conference  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  (Louisville,  June,  1917), 
was  approaching.  President  Walter  L. 
Brown  appointed  a  preliminary  commit- 
tee to  assemble  and  digest  those  sugges- 
tions and  make  recommendations  to  the 
national  body.  This  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Herbert  Putnam  (chairman),  Arthur 
E.  Bostwick,  R.  R.  Bowker,  Gratia  A. 
Countryman,  M.  S.  Dudgeon,  Alice  S.  Ty- 
ler and  James  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  presented  a 
well-digested  report  on  June  22,  1917. 


Orosvenor  Library,  Buffalo,  If.  7. 

The  report.  In  addition  to  laying  down 
certain  general  statements,  .which  served 
as  principles  of  action  throughout  the 
war,  recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
library  war  service  committee  of  seven, 
with  power  to  add  to  its  number  and  to 
create  subcommittees.  This  committee, 
named  at  once,  consisted  of  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr. 
(chairman),  E.  H.  Anderson,  Arthur  B. 
Bostwick,  Gratia  A.  Countryman,  M.  S. 
Dudgeon,  Frank  P.  HUl,  Electra  C.  Doren. 
The  committee  continued  throughout  the 
war,  though  with  some  changes  in  person- 
•neL  Dr.  Bostwick  and  Mr.  Dudgeon  re- 
signed in  the  fall  of  1917  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  W.  H.  Brett  and  C.  F.  D.  Bel- 
den.  Upon  the  death  of  the  former,  Au- 
'  gust  24, 1918,  R.  R.  Bowker  was  appointed. 
A  number  of  subcommittees  were  im- 
mediately appointed  —  finance,  publicity, 
camp  libraries,  state  and  local  agencies, 
food  information,  war  manual,  federal  pub- 
lications, transportation,  book  selection, 
etc.  Most  of  these  were  later  merged 
into  the  general  library  war  service  or- 
ganization. 

Relations  with  the  Government 

The  War  Department's  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities,  which  had  been 
actively  planning  provisions  for  camps 
and  correlating  all  forces  tending  to  camp 
betterment,  learning  of  the  action  of  the 
Association  on  June  28,  asked  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  to  take  charge 
of  the  work  of  providing  reading  matter 
for  the  soldiers,  not  only  by  securing  books 
and  distributing  them,  but  by  providing 
library  buildings  and  librarians.  This  in- 
vitation was  accepted,  thereby  putting  the 
Association  in  official  relation  with  the 
government — a  significant  and  vital  factor 
in  the  prosecution  of  its  work. 

The  situation  on  the  let  of  July,  1917, 
called  for  the  providing  of  library  facili- 
ties in  sixteen  cantonments,  soon  in- 
creased to  thirty-two,  and  later  to  forty. 
All  realized  that  in  time  provision  must  be 
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nmde  for  the  Bending  of  books  oyerseas. 
The  work  from  July  to  October  was  di- 
rectly in  the  hands  of  the  War  Service 
Committee,  which  held  formal  meetings 
on  August  14,  August  28,  and  October  3. 
In  the  meantime  its  subcommittees  also 
were  actively  at  work. 

The  immediate  and  important  task  of 
raising  funds  fell  to  the  subcommittee  on 
War  Finance,  of  which  Dr.  Frank  P.  Hill 
of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  was  chair- 
man, for  nothing  could  be  done  without 
financial  backing,  and  until  the  amount 
available  should  be  known  plans  could  not 
be  efTectually  discussed.  In  order  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  codperation 
of  a  larger  number  of  interested  persons, 
the  Finance  Committee  was  enlarged  to 
seventy-three  members  —  librarians,  trus- 
tees and  others — from  thirty-six  different 
localities.  The  amount  proposed  to  be 
raised  was  a  quarter  of  a  million  for 
books,  and  $128,000  for  expenses.  This 
amount  was  expected  to  satisfy  adequately 
the  needs  of  the  camps  as  seen  at  that 
time. 

The  generous  offer  of  the  architect, 
E.  Li.  Tilton,  to  design  the  library  build- 
ings, was  accepted,  and  plans  for  the 
buildings  were  discussed  and  approved  at 
one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  War  Serv- 
ice Committee.  An  application  was  made 
(July  5th)  to  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
for  a  grant  of  $320,000  to  provide  build- 
ings at  the  thirty-two  large  camps  then  in 
prospect  This  request  was  favorably  con- 
sidered and  the  sum  asked  was  granted 
September  14,  on  condition  that  the  As- 
sociation raise  an  equal  amount. 

First  Financial  Campaign 

The  plan  of  a  money  campaign  now 
changed  from  an  effort  through  libraries 
only  to  a  general  "drive"  such  as  other 
organizations  had  made,  an  appeal  to  be 
made  to  the  public  in  general  for  an  ob- 
ject which  might  interest  many  who 
would  not  he  reached  by  the  librarians. 
At  the  same  time  librarians  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  were  consulted  in 
regard  to  local  campaigns.     A  wider  ap- 


peal was  evidenced  in  the  appointment 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  of  a  Library 
War  Council  to  assist  the  War  Finance 
Committee.  The  council  consisted  of  men 
and  women  of  affairs  nationally  promi- 
nent, who  saw  the  need  and  were  willing 
to  give  their  services  to  aid  the  cause. 
These  members  were  Frank  A.  Vanderlip 
(chairman),  Asa  G.  Candler,  P.  P.  Clax- 
ton,  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Jo- 
siah  E.  Cowles,  John  H.  Finley,  James  A. 
Flaherty,  E.  T.  Stotesbury,  Theodore  N. 
Vail,  and  Harry  A.  Wheeler. 

Up  to  this  time  the  small  amount  sub- 
scribed through  a  Dollar-a-Month  Club  and 
others  had  been  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  War  Service  Committee,  but 
in  promoting  a  countrywide  campaign 
large  expenses  would  be  entailed.  Through 
the  efforts,  therefore,  of  the  War  Finance 
Committee,  libraries  and  individuals  com- 
bined to  underwrite  the  proposed  finan- 
cial "drive"  and  together  with  a  loan  of 
$25,000  fron^  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
raised  $44,700,  which  amount,  after  being 
used  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  cam- 
paign, was  returned  to  the  subscribers 
from  the  proceeds.  An  experienced  cam- 
paign director  was  employed.  Headquar- 
ters were  established  without  expense  to 
the  Association,  at  the  Public  Library  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  twelve  field  di- 
rectors were  appointed,  and  the  local  cam- 
paigns were  started.  A  proposed  library 
war  manual  took  shape  in  a  War  Lihrary 
Bulletin  which  kept  librarians  and  others 
in  touch  with  the  situation  and  gave  in- 
structions for  the  campaign. 

Washington  Conferences 

On  August  14  the  War  Service  Commit- 
tee and  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  met  in  Washing- 
ton. At  this  meeting  it  became  evident 
that  the  resolutions  adopted  at  Louisville 
were  far  too  limited  for  effective  work  by 
the  War  Service  Committee  under  the  now 
changed  conditions  of  vastly  enlarged 
projects.  The  Executive  Board  therefore 
authorised  the  committee  to  proceed  with 
the  work  in  accordance  with  the  request 
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of  the  CommlBBion  on  Training.  Camp  Ac- 
tiTities  in  iU  letter  of  June  28;  that  is, 
that  the  committee  solicit  funds  for  books, 
salaries  and  expenses;  and  that  it  follow 
a  certain  procedure  in  its  financial  opera- 
tions. 

At  a  larger  meeting  attended  by  libra- 
rians and  trustees,  and  addressed  by  Ray- 
mond B.  Fosdick,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Training  Camp  Actiyities,  by 
Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton  and  J.  Randolph  Cool- 
idge,  Jr.,  of  the  Library  War  Council,  the 
goal  waa  set  at  a  million  dollars,  that 
amount  being  agreed  upon  as  necessary. 

A  Miilion  Dollar  Budget 
This  decision  started  the  money  cam- 
paign off  enthusiastically.  Although  the 
amount  seemed  large  in  view  of  first  plans, 
it  was  in  reality  small  in  comparison  with 
what  other  organizations  had  asked. 

The  "drive"  was  held  for  the  week  of 
September  24,  1917,  starting  sooner  in 
some  places  and  in  others  continuing  later. 
The  appeal  was  not  uniform,  for  methods 
had  to  be  learned  and  applied  to  local  con- 
ditions. In  some  places  it  required  educa- 
tion as  to  what  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation was,  as  well  as  reasons  for  sup- 
plying books  to  soldiers.  The  result,  how- 
ever, was  far  beyond  the  million  asked. 
On  April  1,  1918,  when  the  final  accounts 
were  settled,  the  total  was  $1,749,706.31, 
the  expense  of  the  campaign  being  a  lit- 
tle over  four  per  cent  of  this  amount. 

By  October  1,  the  Association  having 
become  assured  of  a  fund  sufficient  to 
carry  on  its  work,  the  next  important 
move  was  to  centralize  the  administra- 
tion and  service.  This  feat  was  accom- 
plished by  the  action  of  the  War  Service 
Committee  on  October  4  in  asking  Dr. 
Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of  Congress, 
to  take  over  the  general  direction  of  the 
work.  The  definition  of  his  powers  in- 
cluded appointments  and  salaries;  the  de- 
termination of  all  questions  concerning 
buildings  and  equipment;  the  contracting 
for  supplies;  the  selection  and  collection 
of  books;  and  the  determination  of  rela- 
tions with  other  organisations.  The  finan- 
cial provisions  included  the  submission  of 


an  annual  budget  and  monthly  statements, 
the  appointment  of  a  depository,  of  an 
executive  secretary,  and  a  disbursing  of- 
ficer, and  the  arrangement  of  a  financial 
routine.  Headquarters  were  established  at 
the  Library  of  Congress  without  expense 
to  the  service.  By  November  17  most  of 
the  subcommittees  had  .been  dissolved, 
their  work  being  either  ended  or  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  headquarters  organisa- 
tions. 

Personnel 

Gradually  the  number  of  the  staff  in- 
creased. From  the  beginning  to  January 
1,  1919,  there  served  from  time  to  time  at 
headquarters,  in  the  camps,  at  the  dis- 
patch offices  and  overseas,  seven  hundred 
and  seventeen  persons — three  hundred  and 
fifty  women,  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  men. 

LiBBABT  Wab  Service  Obqanization 

On  the  followina  dates: 
Oct.    Jan.      June       Jan. 
„     ^  ,  4. '17  1.'18    20. '18    lO.'l* 

Headquarters 
Adoninistrative...     3         7         12         24 

Clerical    10         34         38 

Camps  (83)     (45)     (47) 
Librarians,  assist- 
ants and  organ- 
isers      12       62       146       170 

Dispatch  offices  (1)       (6)     (15) 

Agents   1  6         42 

Assistants 2         17         12 

Hospital  service 

Librarians 24         71 

•Field     representa- 
tives 
Camp    and    hos- 
pital      6  4 

Overseas 2         28 

Total  15       82       246       389 

Many  were  volunteers,  some  paying  all 
of  their  expenses,  others  serving  for  liv- 
ing expenses  only.  Some  were  released  by 
their  home  libraries  with  their  salaries 
continued,  the  libraries  consldertnir  this 
their  contribution  toward  winning  the 
war.    Other  libraries  having  but  a  small 

^Three  camp  and  four  hoepital  field  repre- 
sentatives under  appahitmenf  on  January  10, 
lyi".  

Notb:  There  were  also  on  January  10. 
1919,  63  supervisors  in  different  parts  of  the 
countnr  who  were  dolna  important  work  ea 
part  time  with  the  war  service  in  addition 
to  their  reflrular  library  duties. 
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iDArsln  of  fimdB,  subsUtatM  had  to  be  se- 
cored.  In  other  cases,  legal  obstacles 
standing  in  the  way,  salaries  had  to  be 
met  by  the  library  war  senrice  itself.  The 
devotion  of  the  staff  conld  not  be  meas> 
nred  in  terms  of  money,  however,  for 
nearly  every  one  disregarded  hours  and, 
if  necessary,  worked  overtime  seven  days 
in  the  week.  The  personnel  frequently 
changed,  librarians  coming  for  a  few 
weeks  or  a  few  months,  but  the  continuity 
of  the  work  suffered  less  than  might  have 
been  expected  as  one  took  up  duties  where 
another  left  off  and  applied  his  own  libra- 
ry practice  to  work  that  was  similar,  al- 
though specialized  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose on  a  larger  scale.  At  headquarters, 
the  expert  force  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress was  always  at  hand  for  itdvice,  and 
many  of  its  members  spent  generous  ex- 
tra hours  in  war  work. 

Among  the  powers  given  to  the  general 
director  was  that  of  establishing  relations 
with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and 
with  other  organisations.  With  these  de- 
partments there  was  frequent  communica- 
tion. To  Miss  Caroline  Webster  fell  the 
duty  of  noiking  the  first  arrangements  for 
library  work  in  the  hospitals,  to  Dr.  M.  U 
Raney  the  task  of  going  abroad  and  nego- 
tiating with  Admiral  Sims  and  General 
Pershing  for  privileges  and  powers  for 
work  among  the  sailors  and  soldiers  over- 
seas. With  the  welfare  organizations  no 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  establishing 
mutually  satisfactory  arrangements. 


Such  is  the  outline  of  the  organization. 
It  has  been  an  emergency  measure,  and 
as  such  has  had  its  unsatisfactory  fea- 
tures and  its  shortcomings,  but  without 
it  any  attempted  distribution  of  books 
would  have  been  irregular,  unequal  to 
emergencies,  and  a  failure  at  critical 
times.  Through  it  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  reading  matter,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  library  service  was  possible. 

The  Call  for  Books 

The  need  for  books  led  to  a  continuing 
and  at  times  an  intensive  campaign.  Svery 


book  given  left  money  free  for  other 
purposes  and  the  conviction  of  those  who 
urged  this  activity  was  amply  Justified  by 
the  result  Early  in  the  summer  of  1917 
books  were  collected  and  made  available 
for  camps,  having  been  collected  by  state 
and  local  organizations,  which  at  first  act- 
ed on  their  own  initiative  and  later  under 
the  direction  of  subcommittees  appointed 
by  the  war  service  committee.  The  first 
books  came  in  fairly  large  quantities  and 
before  the  American  Library  Association 
was  prepared  for  the  work  in  the  camps 
were  placed  in  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  huts  and 
cared  for  by  their  secretaries.  Following 
the  «noney  campaign  of  September,  1917, 
came  an  intensive  "drive"  for  books. 
Again  in  March,  1918,  came  a  better  or- 
ganized, more  widely  advertised  and  more 
successful  campaign.  A  feature  of  this 
campaign  was  the  poster,  the  artistic  de- 
signs being  the  contribution  of  Charles  B. 
Falls.  All  over  the  country  people  gave 
their  books,  the  more  willingly  since  they 
had  been  brought  to  see  the  value  of  books 
to  men  who  were  preparing  to  help  win 
the  war.  Up  to  December  31,  1918,  the 
total  number  of  gift  books  was  3,987,440. 
These  books  were  of  all  kinds.  8ome 
few,  the  "Elsie  books,"  and  the  Undertak- 
er'a  Review,  were  unsuitable,  but  since  the 
men  asked  for  nearly  everything  and  since 
donors  in  the  main  exercised  discrimina- 
tion, the  percentage  of  rejected  books  was 
smalL  Some  of  the  gifts  were  collectors' 
rareties  and  were  sold  for  far  more  than 
the  price  of  their  reading  value,  the  money 
thus  obtained  being  used  to  buy  other  and 
more  suitable  books.  The  books  were  neskt 
to  designated  libraries  and  thence  dis- 
tributed to  camps  or  overseas  according 
to  instructions  from  headquarters.  Ship- 
ments were  permitted  by  quartermaster 
freight  and  hence  greater  speed  and  econ- 
omy were  secured.  At  some  point  before 
reaching  the  soldiers,  either  at  the  home 
library,  or  at  the  collecting  point,  or  per- 
haps at  camp,  the  books  were  prepared  for 
circulation.  In  some  cases  they  had  been 
inscribed  by  their  donors,  in  others  book- 
plates  were   inserted   by   individuals   or 
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libraries.  Nearly  ail  received  the  attrac- 
tlve  A.  Li  A.  bookplate  which  had  beea 
deaigned  from  the  poster  by  Mr.  Falls.  The 
books  also  received  the  book  pocket, 
charging  card  and  shelf-list  card.  Fic^ 
tlon  was  generally  listed  by  author  and 
title,  and  non-fiction  roughly  classified  for 
the  convenience  of  the  user  as  well  as  for 
the  assistance  of  the  librarian.  Ficticm 
naturally  was  the  chief  gift  and  the  sup- 
ply from  the  two  drives  was  in  the  main 
sufficient  with  the  continuing  inflow,  until 
the  armistice  caused  the  cessation  of  near- 
ly all  such  gifts. 

Book  Buying 

The  purchased  books  up  to  December 
31,  1918,  numbered  1,709,377.  The  need 
for  purchasing  was  speedily  seen  after 
the  camp  libraries  were  in  operation.  Spe- 
cial books  for  special  purposes  were 
wanted  which  the  interested  public  did 
not  have  or  did  not  Imagine  could  be 
used.  Negotiations  with  the  publishers 
brought  favorable  discounts  from  nearly 
all — often  40  per  cent  and  50  per  cent — 
so  that  to  the  Association  the  cost  was 
practically  that  of  making  the  book.  This 
contribution  was  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lishers toward  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Magazines  and  Newspapers 
A  great  demand  arose  also  for  maga- 
sines,  a  large  number  of  which  were  given 
early.  Of  these  some  proved  to  be  too 
old,  and  others  unsuitable.  The  order  of 
the  Postmaster-General  by  which  a  one- 
cent  stamp,  without  address  would  carry 
a  magasine  to  the  soldiers  proved  of  great 
value.  These  so-called  "Burleson  maga- 
zines" were  distributed  by  the  postofflce 
according  to  prepared  directions.  At  first 
they  went  to  T.  M.  0.  A.  secretaries. 
Later  they  were  sorted  and  distributed  by 
camp  librarians.  A  lack  was  felt,  however. 
Story  magasines  need  not  be  new,  but  in- 
formation periodicals  must  be  fresh.  A 
Hst,  therefore,  of  forty-five  popular  and 
technical  magazines  was  compiled  and  or> 
dered  for  all  A.  L.  A.  camp  libraries.  In 
addition,  a  list  of  eleven  magazines  was 
provided  for  huts  of  any  organization  giv* 


ing  library  service.  The  desire  for  news- 
papers was  also  great  The  metropolitan 
dailies  were  supplied  for  all  camps  and 
selected  papers  from  different  sections  of 
the  country.  Copies  of  papers  in  places 
near  the  camps  were  often  furnished  free 
by  the  publishers. 

Second  Financial  Campaign 

As  the  war  continued  and  the  work  ex- 
tended, the  need  for  more  funds  began 
to  be  realized,  and  plans  were  laid  for  a 
second  financial  campaign.  Up  to  June  1, 
1918,  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  had 
been  spent  in  eight  months'  work,  and  it 
was  evident  that  December  would  see  the 
end  of  the  remaining  funds.  A  Finance 
Conunittee  was  appointed  with  Dr.  Hill 
again  chairman,  the  budget  carefully  pre- 
pared, and  plans  made  for  organization 
and  direction.  Three  and  one-half  million 
dollars  was  decided  upon  as  the  amount 
to  be  raised,  a  million  books  and 
magazines,  a  million  for  service,  the  bal- 
ance for  additional  buildings,  equipm^it, 
and  supplies.  The  War  lAtn^ry  BiiUetin, 
under  the  title  of  War  Li}nurie9t  was  di- 
rected widely  to  those  interested. 

Other  organizations,  however,  were  pre- 
paring for  like  campaigns  in  the  fail  and 
winter  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  in 
many  places  the  same  men  would  be  called 
upon  to  manage  the  campaigns  and  the 
same  people  would  be  asked  for  contribu* 
tions.  The  idea  of  a  united  campaign  then 
took  shape  and  when  thoroughly  under- 
stood was  accepted  and  heartily  H^proved. 
Four  organizations  Joined  first,  then  by  the 
President's  letter  of  September  3,  three 
others  were  added  in  the  "United  War 
Work  Campaign."  The  time  set  was  No- 
vember 11-18,  and  the  goal  $170,600,000. 
This  was  the  largest  amount  ever  asked  for 
as  a  gift  for  any  purpose,  but  the  figures 
were  based  upon  established  facts,  and  as 
the  public  had  beccmie  acquainted  with  the 
services  of  the  welfare  organizations,  the 
amount  was  not  Judged  excessive. 

The  campaign  committees  were  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  seveo 
organizations,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  being 
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A.  U  A.  committeeman  on  tbe  central  com- 
mittee at  New  York.  B7  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  differences  of  organization  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared  in  the  one  end 
— the  welfare  of  the  soldier  and  sailor  ad- 
ministered to  hy  the  organization  best 
fitted.  The  desired  sum  was  over-sub- 
scribed by  thirty-five  million,  the  total 
subscription  being  two  hundred  and  five 
million  dinars,  of  which  the  share  of  the 
American  Library  Association  was  about 
four  million. 

The  m<mey  raised  in  the  two  campaigns, 
as  well  as  the  books,  were  to  aid  in  car- 
rying out  the  plan  of  placing  reading  mat- 
ter in  the  hands  of  the  country's  fighting 
men.  All  the  details  of  administration, 
the  personal  senrice,  the  buildings  and 
eqripment  were  for  that  specific  end.  Five 
million  books  were  given  and  purchased 
for  this  purpose  and  an  equal  number  of 
magazines.  These  fbund  their  way  even- 
tually to  every  large  and  small  camp,  to 
the  men  overseas  and  to  hundreds  of  places 
where  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  were 
stationed. 

Camp  Library  Buildings 

The  needs  of  the  large  cantonments 
were  the  first  object  of  provision.  Loca- 
tions for  buildings  had  been  secured  on 
the  cantonment  plans  early  in  the  move- 
ment and  the  buildings  were  constructed 
in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1917-18.  They 
were  of  wood,  one  story  high,  plain  but 
well  suited  for  the  purpose.  The  plans 
called  for  a  building  40x120  feet,  but  a 
number  were  smaller  (40x93).  Some  had 
extensions  added  later.  The  charging 
desk  faced  the  entrance  as  in  the  usual 
home  library.  Shelving  for  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  volumes  was  arranged  in 
alcove  form.  Comfortable  reading  chairs 
and  tables  were  provided,  the  War  De- 
partment heating  and  lighting  the  build- 
ings. Some  of  the  libraries  had  open  fire- 
places, while  others  claimed  different 
features  of  attractiveness.  Quiet  was  ob- 
served and  altogether  the  library  was  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  place  in  camp.  Here 
two  hundred  officers  and  men  could  read 


comfortably,  or  books  could  be  taken  to 
tents  or  barracks. 

Camp  Librarians 
To  each  large  caimp  was  assigned  a  li- 
brarian and  one  assistant  Often  there 
were  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  more 
assistants.  In  some  of  the  libraries  as- 
sistants came  for  the  day  from  the  neigh- 
boring cities  (as  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor, 
from  Louisville,  and  at  Camp  Sherman 
from  ChiUicothe).  In  such  cases  women 
were  permitted,  and  as  time  went  on  and 
conditions  settled,  women  were  allowed  by 
the  War  Department  to  be  the  librarians 
in  several  instances.  The  usual  hours  of 
the  camp  library  were  from  eight  in  the 
morning  to  ten  at  night,  but  the  busiest 
time  was  from  five-thirty  throughout  the 
evening.  The  Association  did  not  favor 
asking  for  enlisted  men  with  library  train- 
ing to  serve  as  librarians  or  assistants, 
nor  exemptions  from  the  draft  for  men  in 
library  war  service.  Some  of  the  camp 
librarians  served  only  a  short  time,  oth- 
ers went  from  post  to  post  Still  others 
stayed  until  the  men  in  training  had 
changed,  several  times  over.  One  of 
these,  familiarly  known  by  his  first  men 
as  "Dad,"  w«8  written  to  by  them  as  to 
a  father  after  they  had  gone  overseas.  He 
was  an  example  of  the  general  character 
of  the  librarians,  efficient  but  human,  es- 
sentially one  with  the  other  welfare  secre- 
taries, dovetailing  his  work  in  with  theirs. 

Branch  Libraries 

The  A.  L.  A.  soon  found  that  it  must 
place  books  in  other  buildings  than  the 
main  library  buildings,  for  the  way  was 
often  long  from  the  far  end  of  a  caanp 
to  the  library.  It  therefore  established 
branches  in  many  of  the  recreation  huts 
of  the  "Y"  and  "K.  of  C,"  the  welfare 
secretaries  looking  after  the  books.  Three 
hundred  volumes  or  more  was  the  general 
quota  for  these  branches.  In  addition  to 
the  branches  there  were  numerous  sta^ 
tions  where  smaller  collections  of  books 
were  placed  and  frequently  changed.  A 
monitor  was  usually  appointed  but  some- 
times   the    men    drew    the    books    and 
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charged  them  themselTes.  It  was  the 
hope  that  every  company  might  have  a 
station,  as  well  as  the  barracks,  mess 
halls,  officers'  clubs,  division  and  regi* 
mental  headquarters. 

Quarantined  men  were  supplied  with 
reading  matter  that  was  afterward  burned. 
Nor  were  the  prison  and  guard-houses 
neglected. 

Publicity  within  tlio  Camps 

It  was  not  sufficient  mei^ely  to  provide 
the  building  and  books,  for  there  were 
thousands  of  men  who  knew  nothing  of  a 
library  or  how  to  use  one.  Library  ad- 
vertising was  necessary  to  reach  these 
men  and  it  was  used  in  many  forms.  Each 
building  bore  a  large  placard  sign  and  a 
roof  sign  which  was  lighted  at  night  Camp 
library  picture  postcards  were  provided, 
placards  for  the  A.  L.  A.  work,  colored 
posters  "Use  your  camp  library"  for  dis- 
play in  barracks  and  other  camp  buildings, 
and  small  circulars  for  distribution  to  sol- 
diers and  visitors.  "Stories"  and  book 
notes  were  to  be  found  in  the  camp  pa- 
pers. Notices  and  bulletins  calling  attri- 
tion to  the  library  as  an  aid  in  military 
training  were  issued  through  division 
headquarters,  book  displays  with  placards 
were  made  at  conspicuous  points,  with 
other  devices  used  to  bring  books  to  the 
attention  of  the  men. 

Extending  the  Field 

The  large  camps  provided  for,  it  became 
evident  that  a  considerable  number  of 
small  camps  and  other  units  must  be  given 
reading  matter  if  the  purpose  of  the  li- 
brary war  service  was  to  be  carried  out. 
The  plan  for  these  smaller  camps  was  the 
same  as  for  the  branches  and  stations  in 
the  large  camps.  The  huts  of  the  other 
welfare  organisations  and  shelves  in  bar- 
racks and  mess  halls  were  utilized.  Since 
these  units  were  usually  too  small  for 
each  to  have  a  librarian,  supervisors  were 
appointed.  Some  of  these  gave  full  time 
to  supervising  a  number  of  small  libra- 
ries, while  others  were  neighboring  libra- 
rians who  watched  conditions,  solved 
problons  and  reported  new  needs  to  head- 


quarters. Thus  the  libraries  went  to 
small  and  special  camps,  such  as  aviation 
fields,  observation,  transportation  and 
medical  units  and  isolated  guards.  Nor 
were  the  men  doing  monotonous  guard 
duty  on  the  Mexican  border  forgotten.  To 
them  traveling  libraries  from  the  Associa- 
tion headquarters  at  El  Paso  and  San  An- 
tonio came  as  a  great  boon.  The  work 
was  rapidly  extended  to  naval  stations 
and  to  ships,  to  the  naval  bases  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  naval  radio  stations, 
the  training  stations  for  men  and  offiorv, 
the  naval  hospitals  and  hospital  ships. 
Then  gradually  the  distant  stations,  mfl- 
itary,  naval  and  marine,  in  Guam,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Porto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Ha- 
waii, Alaska,  the  Virgin  Islands,  began  to 
receive  books.  Even  the  little  submarine 
patrols  along  the  coast  were  supplied  with 
frequently  exchanged  boxes,  while  the 
large  convoys  and  battleships  were  pro- 
vided with  regular  libraries.  Bfany  of  these 
stations  and  ships  had  been  provided 
with  books  before,  but  a  systematic 
extension  of  library  service  was  the  new 
feature  of  the  work. 

Another  field  was  the  Student  Army 
Training  Corps.  Its  early  demobilisation, 
however,  soon  ended  the  work.  The  need 
was  mainly  for  reference  books  and  books 
on  military  science  at  colleges  without 
adequate  library  facilities,  but  there  was 
also  a  need  for  recreaticmal  reading,  es- 
pecially for  magazines.  For  this  need  the 
A.  Li  A.  was  preparing  when  the  corps  was 
demobilized. 

Q^lng  Abroad 

The  work  in  the  training  camps  dealt 
with  the  men  only  In  the  first  stage  of 
their  call  for  service  abroad.  When  the 
time  for  preliminary  training  was  ended, 
the  men  were  moved  to  embarkation 
camps.  On  the  troop  trains  boxes  of  books 
and  magazines  were  placed,  usually  under 
the  care  of  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  secretary.  At 
Camp  Merritt  and  Camp  Mills  provision 
was  made  for  reading  matter  for  the  men 
who  were  waiting  under  nitiict  camp  reg- 
ulations for  embarkation.  \ 

On    board    ship    recreoition    became    a 
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necessity.  This  necessity  the  welfare  or- 
ganisations provided,  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  doing  its  part  Boxes 
of  books.  125  in  each  and  a  box  to  every 
thousand  men,  were  placed  aboard  each 
transport  in  the  care  of  the  chaplain  or 
welfare  secretary.  The  books  were  used 
on  board  and  then  cased  again  on  the 
other  side  for  use  at  the  front  Magasines 
supplied  at  this  time  were  generally  worn 
out  by  the  time  they  reached  the  other 
side.  This  provision  of  reading  matter 
for  the  long  and  tedious  voyage  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  and  appre- 
ciated efforts  of  the  servica 

As  the  men  went  overseas  the  library 
war  service  entered  upon  new  work  under 
new  conditions.  In  order  to  have  books 
accompany  them,  not  only  on  the  trans- 
ports but  to  their  final  training  camp  and 
to  the  firing  line,  overseas  dispatch  offices 
were  opened — at  Hoboken  in  January, 
1918,  at  Newport  News  in  March,  and  later 
at  other  places. 

The  Work  Overseas 

The  privilege  of  supplying  books  over- 
seas was  secured,  and  early  plans  devel- 
oped, by  Dr.  M.  !«.  Raney  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  who  went  abroad  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1918.  Later  arrangements  were 
made  by  Burton  E.  Stevenson,  of  Chilli- 
cothe,  the  Association's  European  repre- 
sentative, and  Dr.  Putnam  himself.  Dr. 
Raney,  after  interviewing  Admiral  Sims 
and  securing  a  pass,  visited  many  naval 
points,  finding  everywhere  that  the  men 
not  only  wanted  books,  but  clamored  for 
them.  Books  were  wanted  at  the  naval 
aviation  stations,  on  the  vessels  of  the 
convoying  fleet  at  the  naval  bases,  at  the 
mine-sweeping  bases,  and  on  the  battle- 
ships. The  work  of  filling  this  demand 
for  books  on  the  part  of  the  navy  was  be- 
gun immediately,  either  by  shipments 
from  America  or  by  purchase  in  England. 

With  the  army,  overseas,  Dr.  Raney  found 
similar  conditions  and  desires.  Letters 
home,  newspapers  and  books  describing 
life  at  the  front,  gave  evidence  of  times 
of  leisure  and  times  which  created  a  great 


desire  for  reading  or  study.  But  the  sit^ 
nation  abroad  was  not  the  same  as  in  the 
training  camps  in  this  country.  The  army 
in  France  was  in  the  fighting  area  where 
encumbrances  were  discouraged.  The  Red 
Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  both  appre- 
ciated, however,  the  possibilities  of  as- 
sistance from  the  library  war  service  and 
officially  endorsed  the  Association's  plans. 
Dr.  Raney,  conferring  with  General 
Pershing,  received  an  official  order  which 
centralized  the  supply  of  books  in  the  A. 
Li  A.,  and  granted  space  for  fifty  tons  of 
books  a  month  on  the  transports. 

Fifty  tons  of  books  a  month  seems  a 
large  amount;  whole  American  libraries 
could  be  sent  over  every  month  and  yet 
not  fill  the  space.  It  sounded  large,  in- 
deed, but  it  was  needed  and  has  been 
more  than  used.  The  books  as  they  ar- 
rived were  distributed  according  to  agree- 
ment first  by  the  Red  Cross  and  T.  M.  C. 
A.,  then  later  also  by  the  Salvation  Army, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Jewish  Welfture 
Board  and  T.  W.  C.  A.  Books  and  maga- 
zines were  sent  everywhere.  They  were 
sent  to  the  front  line  trenches  and  used 
by  the  men  on  duty  while  waiting  for  the 
order  to  go  over  the  top;  in  the  reserve 
areas  Just  back  of  the  front  in  huts  or 
other  places  of  shelter;  in  the  disinte- 
grating areas;  in  the  training  camps 
where  men  were  fitted  for  transfer  to  the 
front;  in  the  rest  areas;  at  the  points  of 
debarkation;  and  in  the  more  isolated 
places  where  the  foresters  and  engineers 
worked. 

As  the  knowledge  spread  that  books 
fvere  available,  request  for  them  came 
from  all  quarters,  so  that  the  A.  L.  A.,  after 
securing  from  General  Pershing  franking 
privileges,  was  enabled  to  send  books  to 
all  points  where  the  American  postoffice 
reached. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  Red  Cross, 
books  have  been  sent  by  way  of  Switzer- 
land to  our  prisoners  of  war  in  the  vari- 
ous prison  camps  of  Germany.  To  them 
reading  matter  was  an  especial  boon,  help- 
ing them  to  keep  their  mental  balance 
through  the  terrible  ordeal. 
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The  overBeas  work  in  charge  of  Burton 
E.  Stevenson  was  centered  at  headquar- 
ters established  at  10  Rue  de  VMys^e, 
Paris.  Here  a  central  reference  and  clr* 
culatlng  library  of  about  10,000  volumee 
was  organized  with  offices  of  administra- 
tion. ▲  medical  reference  library  was 
also  built  up.  The  staff  increased  froti 
two  in  June,  1918,  to  twenty-eight  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  quartermaster  de- 
partment provided  a  warehouse  for  re- 
ception of  books  from  the  transports, 
whence  they  were  distributed  at  will. 
Books  have  also  been  sent  to  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces  in  Italy,  Arch- 
angel and  Vladivostok,  work  at  the  latter 
point  being  in  charge  of  an  A.  L.  A.  repre- 
sentative dispatched  especially  for  the 
work.  In  short,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
library  war  service  to  provide  books  and 
library  facilities  to  American  soldiers  and 
sailors,  wherever  they  may  be  found — ^at 
home,  abroad,  in  camp,  on  shipboard,  in 
out-of-the-way  comers  of  the  world — 
everywhere. 

Effect  of  the  Armistice 

After  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  read- 
ing matter  was  wanted  Just  as  much  as 
ever,  but  it  differed  in  kind  and  distribu- 
tion. Books  were  needed  for  the  trans- 
ports on  their  return  voyages,  the  Army 
of  Occupation  needed  books  to  take  with 
it  into  Germany.  In  the  time  of  waiting 
in  camps  before  demobilization,  books 
were  needed  for  educational  work.  This 
need  was  met  by  the  library  war  service 
with  both  general  books  and  special  voca- 
tional books.  In  the  Navy  even  greater 
opportunities  offered  themselves  for  a 
more  regular  and  systematic  educational 
service  on  naval  vessels  and  for  work  at 
the  Naval  Officers'  Training  Schools. 

Hospital  Librariea 

There  was  also  the  man  sick  or  wounded 
for  whom  the  medical  service  had  pro- 
vided ample  hospital  facilities,  but  who 
needed  m^ital  recreation  as  welL  The 
shellshock  men  needed  short  stories,  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  read,  the  extremely  weak 
men  who  could  not  hold  or  pay  attention 


to  books,  needed  scrap  books.  The  surgi- 
cal cases,  mentally  alert,  soon  ceased  to 
be  satisfied  with  recreational  books  and 
wanted  serious  matter,  frequently  of  the 
vocational  and  re-educational  type.  For 
the  hospital  patients  special  librarians 
with  their  assistants  were  provided — al- 
ways women,  permission  to  install  library 
service  being  obtained  from  the  Surgeon- 
General,  the  Navy  Department  and  the 
Red  Cross.  The  library  service,  in  fact, 
has  everywhere  been  welcomed,  and  by  its 
reciprocal  relations  with  other  agencies, 
looked  upon  as  an  important  part  of  the 
curative  and  re-educational  work. 

What  the  Men  Read 

Besides  interest  in  the  question  of  how 
the  books  were  secured  and  distributed 
to  the  men,  there  has  always  been  a  desire 
to  know  what  the  men  wanted  to  read.  A 
book  selection  committee  early  compiled 
a  list,  never  using  it  in  its  fullness,  how- 
ever, as  the  supplies  to  the  camps  were 
mainly  conditioned  on  the  reports  of  the 
camp  librarians  and  on  specific  requests. 
In  these  reports  and  requests  fiction 
naturally  took  the  first  place.  This  was 
to  be  expected,  since  it  was  in  houra  of 
recreation  that  the  library  would  be  called 
upon  most  The  fiction  called  for,  how- 
ever, was  good  fiction,  detective  stories, 
stories  of  a4venture,  stories  of  the  fron- 
tier, love  stories  being  by  no  means  un- 
popular. Zane  Grey  was  perhaps  the  most 
popular  author,  but  there  were  other 
favorites:  Harold  Bell  Wright,  Conan 
Doyle,  Jack  London,  Rex  Beach,  Kipling, 
Conrad,  O.  Henry,  Mark  Twain,  McCut- 
cheon,  Tarkington,  Haggard,  Oppenheim 
and  Chambers.  Most  of  the  men  wanted 
a  happy  ending  to  their  stories.  Stories 
of  the  localities  from  which  the  men  came 
also  possessed  an  absorbing  interest 

Besides  fiction  there  was  always  a 
strong  demand  for  non-fiction  of  all  kinds, 
and  a  recital  of  some  of  the  subjects  indi- 
cates what  has  been  going  on  among  the 
men  in  the  army  during  this  unusual  pe- 
riod of  enforced  absence  from  home.  On 
the  one  hand  were  the  illiterates,  not  a 
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laise  proportion,  bat  some  In  every  camp, 
especially  camps  recruiting  from  Florida 
and  the  southern  mountains.  The  T.  M. 
C.  A.  started  classes  for  these  men,  and 
as  books  were  needed,  the  libraries  sup- 
plied them  with  primers  and  easy  readers. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  were  the  well- 
read,  the  studious,  the  college-bred.  In 
this  class  Shakespeare  was  always  wanted. 
Poetry  was  a  subject  which  some  renewed 
and  many  others  became  acquainted  with 
for  the  first  time.  Dramas,  especially  the 
modem  plays,  were  eagerly  read  and  am- 
ateur theatricals,  not  only  the  plays,  but 
books  of  instruction,  were  provided.  The 
same  was  true  of  concerts  and  athletic 
entertainments.  Religious  books  were 
frequently  called  for  and  were  supplied, 
but  not  those  of  a  sectarian  nature. 

There  was  also  that  class  of  soldiers  to 
whom  increasing  attention  has  been 
drawn  and  for  whose  return  many  agen- 
cies are  preparing— the  foreign  bom  who 
can  speak  or  read  the  English  language 
only  imperfectly  or  not  at  alL  The  work 
of  Americanizing  these  men  made  its  start 
in  the  camps,  for  the  need  was  evidenced 
by  the  great  call  for  books  in  other  lan- 
guages. Yiddish,  Polish,  Italian  were  per- 
haps most  called  for,  but  I>utch,  Rou- 
manian, Blovak,  modem  Greek,  Bohemian, 
Syrian,  Turkish  books  were  asked  for  and 
supplied  as  far  as  it  was  possible.  Books 
on  the  war  itself  were  asked  for  at  one 
time  or  another  by  nearly  every  reader. 
If  a  man  had  no  previous  interest,  he  was 
generally  aroused  by  lectures  and  pictures 
to  an  interest  in  the  war,  its  causes  and 
its  objects.  Histories  of  the  warring  coun- 
tries, books  of  travel  and  guidebooks  (for 
a  time  there  was  a  great  demand  for  Bae- 
dekers), maps,  French  books  of  all  kinds, 
particularly  grammars  and  easy  readers, 
and  war  books  in  the  stricter  sense — ^not 
only  those  on  the  background  of  the  war 
and  the  events  leading  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  but  early  accounts  and  per- 
sonal narratives.  Enough  of  these  could 
not  be  supplied,  but  from  the  day  of  the 
armistice  the  demand  ceased  outright 
The  war  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  inter- 


est; it  had  been  a  bad  Job  which  must  be 
finished,  and  it  could  be  finished  best  with 
the  fullest  knowledge  of  its  life  and  con- 
ditions; but  the  Job  finished,  few  wanted 
any  longer  to  read  about  it 

Books  of  a  serious  character  were  also 
demanded  by  the  soldiers.  Men  who  had 
become  interested  in  their  work,  men  who 
looked  forward  to  advancement  men  who 
had  been  sent  to  special  camps  for  study, 
demanded  books  of  an  advanced  grade 
along  military  and  technical  lines.  French 
books,  books  on  mathematics,  books  on 
special  subjects  were  wanted.  Books  on 
all  sorts  of  trades  were  asked  for  by  the 
quartermaster's  training  camp  at  Camp 
Johnston,  naval  subjects  were  asked  for 
at  Pelham  Bay  and  Newport  artillery 
books  were  called  for  at  the  training 
schools,  arithmetics,  algebras  and  gecHue- 
tries  for  machine  gun  companies,  aviation 
books  at  the  fiying  fields.  The  question  of 
supplying  textbooks  became  indeed  a  seri- 
ous one.  It  was  decided  finally  that  books 
wanted  by  men  for  classroom  use  could 
not  be  supplied,  but  books  wanted  for  in- 
dividual efforts  or  for  reference  work,  the 
service  would  secure  quickly  and  in  suf- 
ficient quantities.  For  officers  as  well  as 
men  the  service  supplied  books,  some  of 
the  highest  technical  nature.  In  some 
cases  books  were  borrowed  from  public 
libraries. 

After  November,  1918,  not  only  were 
fiction,  educational  and  vocational  books 
supplied  in  greater  numbers  for  men  on 
active  duty  and  for  those  returning  home 
and  in  the  hospitals,  but  preparation  was 
made  for  shipments  of  the  best  current 
books  on  all  subjects,  such  as  a  public 
library  of  today  would  secure  for  itself, 
so  that  the  men  might  read  abroad  or  on 
shipboard  what  they  would  find  in  the 
public  library  at  home. 


The  library  war  service,  an  inspiring 
service  to  all  engaged  in  it  reached  its 
climax  after  hostilities  had  ceased,  and  a 
full  account  of  its  activities  and  an  esti- 
mate of  its  results  cannot  be  written  until 
a  later  time.    The  present  short  narrative 
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of  processes,  organisation  and  general 
scope  ends  with  January  1,  1919,  while  the 
work  is  yet  at  its  height 
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in  ICeeping  Our  Fighters  Fit  for  War 
and  After,"  by  Edward  F.  Allen,  1918.) 

What  the  Soldier  Prefers  to  Read.  Lit- 
erary Digest,  August  28,  1917. 

What  the  Soldier  Reads.  Literary  Digest, 
November  10, 1917. 

When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home.  Har- 
rison Rhodes.    McOlure's,  January,  1919. 
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APPENDIX  A 

MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETINGS  OF  THE 
WAR   SERVICE   COMMITTEE 

Qrand  Union  Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  July  8,  1918 

Present:  James  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  Edwin  H. 
Anderson,  Charles  F.  D.  Belden,  William 
H.  Brett,  Gratia  Countryman,  Electra  C. 
Doren  and  Frank  P.  Hill  (being  every 
member),  Herbert  Putnam,  general  direc- 
tor; Qeorge  B.  IJtley,  executive  secretary, 
and,  later  in  the  meeting,  Thomas  L. 
Montgomery,  president  of  the  American 
(Library  Association. 

Minutes  of  meeting  of  June  8,  1918,  ap- 
proved as  sent  to  members  in  typewritten 
form. 

Audit—Voted,  That  upon  advice  from 
the  A.  Li.  A.  Finance  Committee  that  the 
audit  by  Marwick,  Mi^hell,  Peat  ft  Co.  of 
the  Library  War  Fund  handled  by  the 
American  Security  ft  Trust  Co  from  its  in- 
ception to  May  31,  1918,  and  of  the  books 
and  accounts  of  the  general  director  from 
October  4,  1917,  to  May  31,  1918,  is  cor- 
rect, that  the  bill  of  $433.75  to  the  same 
company  be  paid  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  War  Service  Committee. 

Funds — Voted,  That  the  action  of  the 
chairman  in  notifying  the  American  Se- 
curity ft  Trust  Company  that  the  commit- 
tee does  not  wish  to  reinvest  any  part  of 
the  1500,000  credited  to  its  account  on 
repayment  on  June  25,  1918,  of  United 
9tates  Treasury  certificates  of  the  same 
amount  due  that  date,  be  the  action  of 
the  conunittee. 

After  discussion  and  without  objection, 
it  was  taken  as  the  sense  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  goal  for  the  "American  Li- 
brary Association  second  war  service 
fund"  be  $3,000,000. 

War   Finance  Committee   Recommenda- 
tions 

On  consideration  of  recommendations 
from  the  Library  War  Finance  Committee 

it  was 

Recorded  as  the  sense  of  the  committee 


that  the  approaching  financial  campaign 
be  conducted  independently. 

Voted,  That  the  People's  Trust  Company 
of  Brooklyn  be  designated  as  depository 
for  the  funds  collected  in  the  "American 
Library  Association  second  war  service 
fund"  campaign. 

Voted,  That  the  first  library  war  fund 
be  closed  on  August  1,  1918,  and  that 
amounts  received  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  on  and  after  that  date  be  credited 
to  the  "American  Library  Association  seo- 
ond  war  service  fund." 

Voted,  That  the  general  director  be  re- 
quested to  furnish  at  an  early  date  an  ex- 
planatory statement  showing  the  probable 
expenditures  of  the  sum  prc^Kised  to  be 
raised  in  the  approaching  campaign, 
namely,  $3,000,000. 

Voted,  That  the  chairman,  in  consultation 
with  the  general  director,  be  authorized  to 
prepare  an  application  to  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration asking  for  such  funds  as  they 
deem  desirable  for  additional  buildings  and 
additions  to  existing  buildings. 

Second  war  service  fund — Voted,  That 
in  the  campaign  for  the  "American  Library 
Association  second  war  service  fund,"  spe- 
cific provision  be  made  for  other  forms  of 
library  war  service  than  the  supplying  of 
books  to  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States. 

Voted,  To  re-enact  in  the  form  approved 
by  the  Executive  Board  (on  July  1,  1918) 
the  vote  passed  by  the  committee  on  June 
8,  1918,  and  recommended  to  the  Execu- 
titve  Board  for  approval,  the  vote  author- 
izing a  second  campaign;  the  vote  in  its 
final  form  to  read: 

Voted,  That  the  following  action  of  the 
War  Service  Committee  be  recommended  to 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  for  its  approval; 

That  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  through  its 
Subcommittee  on  Library  War  Finance,  be 
authorized  to  conduct  a  second  financial 
campaign,  to  solicit  funds  in  the  name  of 
the  American  Library  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  books  and  personal 
library  service  to  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
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this  country  and  abroad  and  for  carrying 
<m  tach  other  actiylties  as  are  manifestly 
related  to  library  war  service.  The  funds 
so  collected  shall  be  styled  "The  American 
Library  Association  second  war  service 
fund." 

Supplementary  budget— The  general  di- 
rector submitted  the  following  supple- 
mentary budget  for  action  by  the  commit- 
tee: 

Service  $100,000 

Books,  magasines  and  bindings. .  1&0,000 
Miscellaneous    (including    build- 
ings)      160,000 


1400,000 
It  was  thereupon 

Toted,  That  the  American  Security  ft 
Trust  Co.,  as  treasurer,  is  authorized  and 
requested  from  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service 
moneys  in  its  hands,  to  transfer  to  the 
account  of  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service  fund, 
Herbert  Putnam,  general  director,  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  (1400,- 
000)  in  addition  to  all  similar  grants  here- 
tofore authorized. 

Adjourned. 

Attest: 

J.  I.  Wteb,  Jr., 

Chairman. 


Lake  Placid  Club,  Essex  County,  N.  Y. 
September  24,  1918 

Present:  James  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  Charles 
F.  D.  Belden,  Frank  P.  Hill,  Qratia  A. 
Countryman  and  Blectra  C.  Doren 
(through  proxy  held  by  Linda  A.  Bast- 
man),  a  quorum  of  the  committee,  also 
William  W.  Bishop,  President  of  the  A.  L. 
A.;  Herbert  Putnam,  general  director; 
(3eorge  B.-  Utley,  executive  secretary,  and 
Florence  A.  Huxley,  by  invitation,  as  rep- 
resentative of  R.  R.  Bowker. 

Minutes  of  meeting  of  July  3, 1918,  were 
approved  as  sent  to  members  in  typewrit- 
ten form. 

The  following  memorial  minute  was  read 
and  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote: 


WILLIAM   HOWARD  BRETT 

In  the  death  of  William  Howard  Brett, 
the  library  profession  has  lost  a  great 
leader  and  the  War  Service  OMumittee  of 
the  American  Library  Association  an 
ardent  and  untiring  member.  He  was  a 
pioneer  of  the  social  and  democratic  spirit 
in  a  new  field  of  educational  and  com- 
munity service — the  public  library — an3 
his  contributions  in  almost  every  line  of 
endeavor  within  this  institution's  scope 
have  been  significant  and  epoch-making. 
He  introduced  cumulative  indexing  and 
proved  it  practicable,  and  triumphantly 
Justified  his  early  faith  in  the  open-shelf 
system:  conceived  upon  the  broadest  scope, 
library  and  school  codperation;  developed 
the  branch  library  system;  fostered  library 
instruction;  built  into  library  architecture 
the  principle  of  response  to  both  com- 
munity and  administrative  needs;  in  li- 
brary legislation  he  was  a  recognized  au- 
thority. Through  the  CHeveland  Public  Li- 
brary's work,  through  state  and  national 
library  associations,  for  a  generation  he 
spread  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  a  new  force 
in  education  and  society.  But  to  the  city 
whose  life  he  has  enlarged  and  adorned 
through  its  public  library,  and  to  others  of 
his  colleagues  belongs  the  memorializing 
of  these  manifold  and  generous  labors. 

To  the  War  Service  Committee  there  re- 
mains the  distinction  of  recording  the 
noble  and  self-sacrificing  service  which  he 
rendered  to  his  latest  hour  in  the  newest 
and,  to  him,  the  most  deeply  significant 
development  of  that  profession  to  which  he 
had  already  devoted  a  lifetime. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  long 
before  our  entrance  into  the  world  confiict, 
he  was  vitally  concerned  as  to  its  issues. 
He  entertained  no  hesitations  and  no 
doubts  aa  to  the  course  which  we  should 
pursue  as  a  nation.  His  fighting  spirit  as 
expressed  in  his  own  field,  whether  by  good 
generalship,  by  fine  sense  of  relationships, 
or  in  generous  rivalry  of  service,  was 
throughout  his  life,  always  dear  and  defi- 
nite in  its  objective.  And  action— direct, 
personal,  and  constructive  action — ^was, 
saving  his  considerate  and  democratic 
spirit,  his  foremost  characteristic  When 
but  a  lad  he  ran  away  from  home  to  en- 
list in  the  civil  war.  Too  young  to  fight, 
he  could  only  be  a  bugler,  but  there  he  was 
on  the  spot,  to  be  and  to  do  whatever  he 
could.  Before  the  close  of  the  war,  how- 
ever, it  was  his  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
ranloi. 

When  the  time  came  to  put  libraries  into 
winning  this  war  he  was  at  hand,  with  all 
the  resources  of  his  varied  and  rich  expe- 
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rience;  himselt  his  library  board,  and  his 
library  staff  attuned  to  the  task  of  mobiliz- 
lag  the  service  of  books  to  the  needs  of 
ciyilians  and  soldiers  for  winning  the  war, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  From  the 
yery  first  hour  that  such  service  was  con- 
ceived, he  began  his  work.  A  member  of 
the  Library  War  Finance  Committee  upcm 
whose  success  depended  the  whole  camp 
library  project,  he  was  active  personally 
and  officially  in  formulating  plans,  in 
Raping  policies  and  in  raising  funds. 
Th^  larger  functions  did  not  prevent  his 
personal  attention  to  the  immediate  and 
definite  work  of  initiating  the  library  war 
service  in  his  own  state  and  directing  the 
work  of  collecting  funds;  of  supplementing 
the  library  at  Camp  Sherman,  and  hasten- 
ing the  realization  of  an  adequate  building, 
Uie  first  in  the  country  to  be  dedicated; 
and  later  in  sustaining  the  stream  of  effi- 
cient camp  library  service  by  supplying 
workers  from  his  own  staff.  Subsequently, 
at  the  request  of  the  general  director,  he 
organized  and  directed  the  work  of  one  of 
the  two  largest  dispatch  offices  for  for- 
warding books  overseas,  that  at  Newport 
News,  and  extending  its  work  as  a  book 
distributing  station  to  over  thirty  camps 
in  the  vicinity.  A  cherished  dream  of  his, 
unfulfilled  because  of  the  tragic  accident 
of  his  death,  was  to  work  in  France  among 
the  aoldiws  in  the  furlough  region  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

His  candor,  his  utter  absence  of  pose,  his 
magnanimity,  his  kindly,  buoyant,  tem- 
pered spirit,  thinking  no  evil,  hoping  all 
things,  placed  each  man  at  his  best  and 
acted  as  a  solvent  upon  every  problem  and 
in  any  crisis;  but  underlying  these  quali- 
ties was  the  tenacious  will,  which  halted 
at  no  obstacle  until  the  goal  was  com- 
passed. A  vital,  constructive  personality, 
royally  d^nocratic,  hais  passed  from 
among  us.  In  the  fullness  of  years,  yet 
with  vigor  undiminished  and  vision  un- 
dimmed,  he  went  out  in  the  full  tide  of 
action.    Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  sense  of  our  irrepar- 
able loss  in  counsel  and  in  action  be  re- 
corded in  the  minutes  of  this  committee, 
and  that,  as  a  fitting  mCTiorial  of  the  life 
purposes  and  last  work  of  our  late  col- 
league, we  oodperate  to  the  fullest  extent 
with  the  library  board  and  library  staff  of 
Cleveland  in  furthering  in  France  the 
work  which  he  so  ardently  desired  to  un- 
dertake.    Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial 
be  sent  to  the  members  of  his  family,  to 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library  Board,  to  the 
vice-librarian,  Bfiss  Eastman,  and  the  li- 
brary staff. 


Second  war  service  fund — ^The  chair  an- 
nounced the  result  of  two  recent  corres- 
pondence votes: 

1.  That  the  goal  in  the  forthcoming 
financial  -campaign  had  been  increased 
from  three  million  dollars,  as  voted  at 
Saratoga,  to  three  and  one-half  million 
dollars. 

2.  That  the  committee  had  approved  a 
joint  campaign  with  three  other  organiza- 
tions, viz.,  the  T.  M.  C.  A.,  the  T.  W.  C.  A., 
and  the  War  Camp  Community  Service, 
the  total  goal  being  |1SS,500,000. 

Payment  of  bill  of  counsel — The  presi- 
dent of  the  association  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  an  opinion  of 
Counsel  H.  C.  Buckley,  of  Detroit,  relative 
to  the  relations  between  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  its  Executive  Board,  its 
War  Service  Committee,  and  the  general 
director  of  the  library  war  service,  and  as 
to  the  custody  of  the  funds  raised  by  sub- 
scription to  carry  on  the  war  work  of  the 
Association,  which  opinion  was  obtained 
in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  July  5, 1918.  The  opinion  was  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  and  placed  on 
file  and  the  secretary  instructed  to  send 
a  copy  to  each  member  of  the  War  Serv- 
ice Committee. 

Voted,  That  bill  of  counsel  (for  $300)  be 
presented  to  the  Library  War  Finance 
Committee  with  request  that  it  be  consid- 
ered for  payment  from  funds  in  the  hands 
of  that  committee. 


Military  exemption — The  general  direc- 
tor presented  the  following  letter  from  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities,  War  Depart- 
ment: 

WAB  DBPABTMERT, 
COMMISSION    017    TaAININO    GAMP   ACTIVITIES, 

WASHIIIOTOir. 

September  7,  1918. 

Db.  Hebbebt  PuTif  am,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington. 

Dear  Dr.  Putnam — I  am  glad  to  inform 
you  that  Secretary  Keppel  has  assured  me» 
as  a  result  of  a  C(mference  with  General 
Crowder,  that  draft  boards  will  be  in- 
structed to  honor  exemption  requests  f<tf 
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men  employed  in  the  work  of  the  organi- 
sations affiliated  with  this  oommission  in 
welfare  work  with  the  soldiers.  While  the 
need  is  not  economic,  still  it  will  he  rec- 
ognized and  this  has  the  approval  of  the 
President  Useful  and  necessary  men  in 
these  organizations  can  without  embar- 
rassment remain  in  their  particular  senr- 
ice.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  heads  of 
the  organizations  to  write  to  the  respective 
Boards  where  these  men  are  registered 
and  no  doubt  formal  notification  will  be 
given  within  a  day  or  two.  Relative  to 
men  for  foreign  service,  in  additicm  to  the 
above  recommendations,  the  War  Depart- 
ment itself  will  be  glad,  we  are  informed, 
to  recommend  the  names  of  all  men  for 
passports  who  have  the  approval  of  their 
respective  organizations  for  foreign  serv- 
ice and  where  they  have  passed  the  neces- 
sary individual  examination.  We  will  be 
very  hai^y  to  assist  you  in  securing  the 
approval  of  the  War  Department  for  indi- 
vidual passports  if  you  will  send  the  names 
of  such  men  to  this  office  with  their  age 
and  the  location  of  the  local  board  where 
they  have  registered. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Malcolm  L.  McBbidb, 
Acting  Chairman. 

Whereupon  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  above  letter  for  general  exemption 
should  not  be  availed  of. 

Service  to  industries  engaged  in  war 
woric — ^The  question  of  supplying  library 
service  to  workers  in  munition  plants, 
shipbuilding  yards  and  other  industries 
engaged  in  war  work,  being  under  consid- 
eration, it  was 

Voted,  That  it  be  taken  as  the  sense  of 
the  committee  that  so  far  as  books  and 
money  shall  permit,  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
conmiittee  to  provide  book  service  to  work- 
ers in  munition  plants  and  other  industries 
engaged  in  war  work  where  local  libraries, 
library  commissions  or  other  local  agencies 
cannot  provide  it 

Supplementary  budget — The  general  di- 
rector having  submitted  a  statement  show- 
ing the  funds  now  in  hand,  and  the  prober 


ble  financial  needs  for  the  next  two 
months,  which  statement  included  the  fol- 
lowing proposed  apportionment  of  a  sup- 
plementary budget: 

Books,  magazines  and  binding. . . .  |125,00O 

Service 70,000 

Miscellaneous     (including     build- 
ings)         41,000 


1236,000 
It  was 

Voted,  That  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Company,  as  treasurer,  is  authorized 
and  requested  from  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Serv- 
ice moneys  in  its  hands  to  transfer  to  the 
account  of  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service  fund, 
Herbert  Putnam,  general  director,  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  thirty-six  thousand  dollars 
(1236,000)  in  addition  to  all  similar  grants 
heretofore  authorized,  and  that  transfers 
be  made  as  required,  not  to  exceed  in  any 
one  month  60  per  cent  of  the  sum  now 
granted,  and  as  the  funds  in  the  hands  of 
the  American  Security  ft  Trust  Company 
shall  permit 

War  Finance  Committee — Voted,  That 
after  approval  by  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  the 
American  Security  ft  Trust  Company,  as 
treasurer,  is  authorized  and  requested  from 
the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service  moneys  in  its 
hands,  to  transfer  to  the  credit  of  the  Li- 
brary War  Finance  C^ommittee  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  (|100,000) 
from  the  general  fund,  in  addition  to  all 
similar  grants  heretofore  authorized,  and 
that  transfers  be  made  as  required,  not  to 
exceed  in  any  one  month  60  per  cent  of  the 
sum  now  granted,  and  as  the  funds  in  the 
American  Security  ft  Trust  (Company  shall 
permit. 

Note:  The  foregoing  vote  was  form- 
ally approved  and  ratified  by  the  Execu* 
tive  Board  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation at  a  meeting  on  September  26, 
1918. 

Voted,  That  after  approval  by  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, the  People's  Trust  Company  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  authorized  to  pay 
checks  drawn  upon  the  "American  Library 
Association  second  war  service  fund"  bear^ 
ing  the  joint  signatures  of  the  chairman 
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of  the  War  Senrice  Ciunmittee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Librarj  War  Finance 
Committee. 

Noib:  The  foregoing  vote  was  form- 
ally approved  and  ratified  by  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation at  a  meeting  on  September  26, 
1918. 

Voted,  That  the  committee  approves  the 

pr<q;K>sal  and  accepts  the  offer  of  the  Li- 
brary War  Finance  Committee,  making 
available  its  campaign  organisation  for  the 
conduct  of  a  book  campaign  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  money  campaign  of  the 
week  of  November  11,  1918. 

Totedt  That  the  committee  approves  the 
action  of  the  Library  War  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  Joining  in  a  financial  campaign 
with  six  other  organizations,  vis.,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council,  the  War  Camp  C<Hn- 
munity  Service,  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
and  the  Salvation  Army. 

Liberty  bonds — Voted,  That  the  execu- 
tjive  secretary  be  requested  to  arrange 
with  the  American  Security  ft  Trust  Com- 
pany for  the  conversion  of  three  |100  par 
value  United  States  of  America  Second 
Liberty  Loan  4  per  cent  bonds  into  4% 
per  cent  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan. 

The  committee  took  recess  to  11  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  September  25,  1918. 


The  comsnittee  met  at  the  appointed 
hour.  Present:  Same  as  at  session  of 
preceding  day. 

After-war  reading  Mats— The  chairman 
having  presented  a  plan  proposed  and  pre- 
pared by  J.  L.  Wheeler  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  publication  of  certain  war  time 
reading  lists  in  co5peration  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  which 
plan  proposed  a  grant  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  (fl,600)  from  the  Library  War 
fund,  to  be  used  in  editorial  and  clerical 
work,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  War  Service  Commit- 
tee approves  the  plan  proposed  by  J.  L. 
Wheeler,  but  finds  itself  unable  to  make 
the  requested  grant  at  the  present  time, 
but  is  willing  to  make  such  grant  if  the 


forthcoming  campaign  yields  a  suflKcient 
sum  in  excess  of  f3,600,000;  that  in  the 
meantime  the  committee  refers  the  mat- 
ter back  to  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  project 
be  presented  to  the  libraries  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  they  be  invited  to  subscribe 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  work. 

War  service  for  libraries  aside  from 
supplying  reading  matter  to  Army  and 
Navy — The  chairman  read  to  the  commit- 
tee a  communication  addressed  to  him  by 
Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson  relative  to  possible 
war  service  for  libraries  aside  from  fur- 
nishing books  and  library  service  to  the 
military  and  naval  forces. 

After  consideration  of  this  communicsr 
tion,  the  committee  adopted  the  following 
minute: 

TEat'  the  War  Service  Committee  is 
keenly  sensible  that  there  are  useful  and 
appropriate  opportunities  for  the  library 
war  service  aside  from  the  supplying  of 
reading  matter  to  men  of  the  army  and 
navy. 

That  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
the  nature  of  its  first  appeal  for  funds 
unfortunately  limited  their  application 
solely  to  the  before-mentioned  use. 

That  by  action  of  July  3,  1918,  the  com- 
mittee voted  that  in  the  second  campaign 
for  funds,  specific  provision  be  made  for 
other  forms  of  library  war  service  than 
the  supplying  of  books  to  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

That  in  the  hope  that  the  approaching 
campaign  may  yield  funds  enough  to  un- 
dertake any  worthy  form  of  war  service, 
the  committee  welcomes  the  above-men- 
tioned communication,  and  authorises  the 
chairman  to  name  Dr.  Richardscm  as 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  three  on 
Library  Research  as  War  Service  (the 
two  remaining  members  to  be  added  by 
him)  to  prepare  and  submit  a  detailed 
plan  for  such  work  with  any  appropriate 
suggestions  or  recommendations. 

Memorial  to  W.  H.  Brett — ^Proposals  for 
a  memorial  to  the  late  William  Howard 
Brett  having  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  committee,  it  was 
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Voted,  That  the  committee  approves  the 
suggestion  for  a  memorial  and  anthorises 
the  chairman  to  appoint  a  member  to  rep- 
resent this  committee  on  a  committee  rep- 
resenting the  American  Library  Associa* 
tion,  to  codperate  with  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  board  of  tmstees  of  the  Cleye- 
land  Public  Library;  and  that  this  action 
be  reported  to  the  Bxecntiye  Board. 

NoTs:  To  represent  this  Committee  the 
chair  later  appointed  Miss  Countryman. 

Bulldlnga— The  chairman  submitted  to 
the  committee  a  statement  prepared  by 
the  general  director,  showing  the  sum 
spent  on  each  building,  a  tabulation  show- 
ing building  details  and  variations  from 
standard  plan  in  each,  a  separate  audit  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  grant  made  at 
the  instance  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Finance  Com- 
mittee, a  list  of  constructing  contractors 
and  a  copy  of  the  uniform  contract  exe- 
cuted with  each. 

It  was  taken  as  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  general  director  be  au- 
thorized to  proceed  with  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  as  needed  in  anticipation  of 
receipt  of  forthcoming  funds. 

It  was  taken  as  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  chairman  include  in  his 
memorial  to  the  Carnegie  Corporation  for 
a  further  grant  provision  for  buildings  in 
England,  the  amount  therefor  not  to  ex« 
ceed  150,000. 


Toted,  That  the  chairman  or  someone 
appointed  by  him,  be  requested  to  visit 
the  camps  once  or  twice  a  year. 

The  chairman  of  the  Library  War  Fi- 
nance Committee  having  presented  a  let- 
ter from  the  librarian  of  the  Canton  (Ohio) 
Public  Library,  stating  that  a  club  of  that 
city  had  collected  funds  amounting  to 
about  f  700,  which  the  club  wished  to  have 
expended  for  current  magazines,  papers 
and  books  for  our  forces  overseas,  and 
that  this  contribution  need  not  be  applied 
to  the  coming  campaign  because  the  city's 
subscription  would  be  made  from  its  war 
chest,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  letter  be  referred  to  the 


general  director  and  that  he  be  requested 
to  furnish  a  list  of  magazines  and  books 
which  can  be  bought  with  the  above-men- 
tioned contribution. 
Adjourned. 

Attest: 

Geo.  B.  Utlkt, 
Executive  Secretary. 


New  York  Public  Library 
November  30,  1^8 

Present:  James  L  Wyer,  Jr.,  chairman; 
E.  H.  Anderson,  Charles  F.  D.  Belden, 
R.  R.  Bowker,  Electra  C.  Doren  and  Frank 
P.  Hill  (part  of  meeting  only),  a  quorum 
of  the  committee;  also  William  W.  Bishop* 
president  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  Carl  H.  Milam, 
representing  the  general  director  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  War  Service,  and  Oeorge  B. 
Utley,  executive  secretary. 

Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  September 
24-25, 1918,  were  approved  as  sent  to  mem- 
bers in  typewritten  form. 

War  Finance  Committee  reports  and 
recommendations.  The  chairman  of  the 
Library  War  Finance  Ck>mmittee,  report- 
ing on  the  United  War  Work  Campaign, 
informed  the  committee  that  the  campaign 
had  been  successful,  and  that  the  total 
sum  subscribed  to  present  date  is  approxi- 
mately f205,000,000,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  American  Library  Association  would 
receive  as  its  quota  at  least  13,500,000,  the 
sum  contemplated  in  its  budget 


The  chairman  of  the  Library  War  Fi- 
nance Committee,  having  reported  that 
Mr.  Carl  H.  Milam,  assistant  to  the  gen- 
oral  director,  had  written  him  that  in 
view  of  the  rapidly  changing  military 
situation  he  was  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend, as  was  done  at  the  Lake  Placid 
meeting,  the  urgent  need  of  an  intensive 
book  campaign  (immediate  publicity  by 
Washington  headquarters  as  to  the  need 
for  more  gift  books  being  the  recommend- 
ed substitute  for  an  Intensive  campaign); 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Library  War  Fi- 
nance Committee  having  further  reported 
that  with  the  above  information  before  it, 
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that  committee  had  onanimoaidy  voted 
that  it  would  be  onwiae  to  pat  on  an  in- 
tenaive  campaign  the  week  of  January  13, 
1919;  and  that  therefore  the  subject  was 
now  turned  back  to  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee for  action;  it  waa 

Yotedt  That  the  report  of  the  Ldbrary 
War  Finance  Committee  on  the  subject 
of  a  book  campaign  be  received,  and  the 
committee  be  relieved  from  further  action 
on  the  matter. 

It  was  taken  as  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  further  collection  of  books 
be  referred  to  the  headquarters  office  of 
the  Liibrary  War  Service*  with  power. 


The  selection  of  a  treasurer  of  the  sec- 
ond War  Service  fund  being  under  consid- 
eration»  it  was 

Voted,  That  after  approval  by  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation the  American  Security  and  Trust 
Company,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  be  des- 
ignated as  treasurer  of  the  fund,  which 
riiall  be  known  as  the  "American  Ldbrary 
Association  second  war  service  fund,"  and 
that  the  account  be  kept  separate  from 
the  iirst  fund. 


Dr.  Hill,  as  chairman  of  the  Library  War 
Finance  Committee,  presented  two  letters; 
one  from  C.  H.  Murphey,  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  United  War  Work  Campaign, 
to  Mr.  Carl  B.  Roden,  treasurer  of  the 
American  Library  Association;  the  other 
from  himself  (Dr.  Hill)  to  Mr.  George  W. 
Perkins*  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  War  Work  Campaign* 
Inc.,  the  texts  of  which  letters  are  as 
follows: 

November  22,  1918. 
Mb.  Caxl  B.  Rouen,  Treasurer  American 
Library  Association,  Chicago,  111. 
My  dear  Mr.  Roden — ^At  a  meeting  of  the 
Finance  Committee  held  today,  I  was  re- 
quested and  directed  to  write  to  each  of 
the  seven  contributing  organisations,  ask- 
ing them  to  have  passed  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  their  board  of  directors,  or  proper 
committee,  a  resolution  officially  desig- 
nating someone  of  their  organisation  to 
whom  checks  may  be  drawn  on  account  of 


IMiyment  of  their  quotat  or  any  part 
thereof,  and  someone  who  has  the  power  to 
officially  receipt  for  any  such  payments. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  H.  MUSPHKT, 

Assistant  Treasurer. 


November  30,  1918. 
Mb.  Gbobqb  W.  PEBsnc s.  Chairman,  Finance 
Committee,   United  War  Work  Cam- 
paign, 347  Madison  avenue.  New  York 
City. 
Bfy  dear  Mr.  Perkins — I  beg  to  acknowl- 
edge with  thanks  receipt  of  check  for  f  100,- 
000,  payable  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ldbrsr 
ry  War  Finance  Committee  on  account  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  it  being 
part  of  the  fund  raised  in  the  United  War 
Work  Campaign. 

The  work  of  the  Library  War  Finance 
Committee  is  practically  over  and  the  cMn- 
mittee  has  voted  to  recommend  that  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  War  Work  Cam- 
paign fund  be  requested  to  pay  over  to  the 
American  Security  and  T^st  Company  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  treasurer  of  the  Li- 
brary War  Service  Committee  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  upon  the 
request  of  that  committee,  that  part  of  the 
fund  which  is  the  proportionate  share  of 
the  American  Library  Associatiim. 

I  have  notified  Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  State 
Library,  Albany,  N.  T.,  chairman  of  the 
War  Service  Committee,  of  the  action  of 
the  Library  War  Finance  Committee. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Fbaitk  p.  Hnx, 
Chairman. 
The  committee  voted  its  approval  of  and 
adopted  the  recommendation  in  the  letter 
of  Dr.  Hill  to  Mr.  Perkins. 


Toted,  That  the  lAbnaj  War  Finance 
Committee  be  authorised  to  request  state 
directors  of  the  library  war  fund  to  com- 
municate with  all  libraries  in  their  re- 
spective states,  requesting  immediate  re- 
mittance to  the  Library  War  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  any  funds  in  their  hands  arising 
from  the  first  library  war  fund,  or  re> 
ceived  from  the  sale  of  old  books  or  maga- 
zines. 

Subcommittee  on  education  and  research 
—The  Subconunittee  on  Education  and  Re- 
search (appointed  at  the  Lake  Placid 
meeting  as  the  Subcommittee  on  Library 
Research  as  War  Service),  Dr.  E.  C.  Rich* 
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ardson,  chairman,  haying  reported  through 
the  execntive  secretary  the  completion  of 
the  personnel  of  the  subcommittee  by  the 
appointment  of  H.  M.  Lydenberg  and  H.  H. 
B.  Meyer  as  the  other  members;  and  the 
subcommittee  having  also  submitted  a 
"Plan  for  work"  (Appendix  A  to  these  min- 
utes); the  executiye  secretary  informed 
the  committee  that  by  an  afflrmative  cor- 
respondence vote  of  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee these  gentlemen  were  appointed  as 
a  "working  subcommittee"  to  supersede 
the  subcommittee  appointed  at  Lake 
Placid,  which  was  only  authorised  to  "pre- 
pare and  submit  a  detailed  plan,"  etc.; 
and  that  the  subcommittee  is  authorized 
to  proceed  to  work  according  to  its  pro- 
gram as  outlined  in  its  "Plan  for  work," 
with  the  understanding  that  it  is  not  au- 
thorized to  incur  expenses  in  behalf  of 
the  War  Service  Committee  until  further 
authorization  is  given,  except  nominal  ex- 
penses for  postage,  stationery  and  a  mini- 
mum of  clerical  service. 

It  was  taken  as  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  activities  of  the  subcom- 
mittee shall  end  with  the  discharge  of  the 
War  Service  Committee,  unless  the  sub- 
committee is  continued  as  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  A.  U  A. 


The  chairman  of  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee presented  the  following  memoran- 
dum, which  had  been  adopted  on  this  date 
by  the  Committee  of  Eleven  of  the  seven 
organisations  engaged  in  war  work: 
Memorandum    regarding    Expenditure    of 

the  Fund  raised  In  connection  with  the 

United  War  Work  Campaign 

The  signing  of  the  armistice  having  up- 
set the  calculations  upon  the  basis  of 
which  the  budgets  of  the  seven  codperat- 
ing  organizations  were  submitted  to  the 
War  Department  through  the  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities,  and  uncer- 
tainty concerning  the  Government  plans 
of  demobilization  making  it  impossible  to 
restate  at  this  time  with  any  degree  of 
exactness  the  full  budget  estimates  of  the 
organizations,  the  following  principles  and 


regulations    are    agreed    upon    for    their 
guidance  in  their  expenditures: 

(1)  The  United  War  Work  Campaign 
Fund  was  raised  to  make  possible  the 
serving  in  the  present  war  emergency  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  of  certain  other 
classes  of  men  and  women  affected  by  the 
present  war  conditions,  and  this  purpose 
is  to  be  a  governing  principle  in  its  use. 

(2)  Each  of  the  seven  organizations 
should  restudy  its  budget  and  should  ad- 
Just  its  expenditures  to  the  demobilization 
plans  of  the  Government,  and  to  this  end 
it  should  submit  to  the  Committee  of 
Eleven  periodic  budgets  as  well  as  month- 
ly statements  of  expenditures. 

(3)  The  organizations  should  severally 
assume  as  nearly  as  may  be  their  respec- 
tive proportionate  shares  of  responsibility 
for  work  to  be  done— the  proportions  of 
responsibility  to  be  determined  not  only 
by  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  fund  but 
also  by  the  Judgment  of  the  Committee 
of  Eleven. 

(4)  The  organizations  should  give  ef- 
fect to  the  resolutions  already  approved 
by  the  Committee  of  Eleven  regarding  the 
additional  temporary  service  buildings  for 
use  at  home  and  overseas.  (See  minutes 
of  meeting  of  Committee  of  Eleven  of  No- 
vember S,  1918.) 

(6)  None  of  the  campaign  fund  shall 
be  expended  for  permanent  structures  ex- 
cept in  each  case  upon  the  express  pre- 
vious approval  of  the  Committee  of 
Eleven. 

(6)  The  organizations  should  give  ef- 
fect to  the  agreement  approved  by  the 
Committee  of  Eleven  with  respect  to  the 
giving  away  of  supplies  and  the  affording 
of  free  use  of  certain  facilities.  (See  min- 
utes of  meeting  of  Committee  of  Eleven 
of  November  6,  1918.)  A  similar  agree- 
ment shall  be  prepared  covering  the  work 
in  this  country. 

(7)  The  organizations  should  take  steps 
to  bring  about,  so  far  as  posrtble,  a  stand«> 
ardization  of  salaries  and  observe  true 
comity  with  reference  to  approaching  or 
calling  workers  to  leave  one  organization 
to  serve  another. 

(8)  The  United  War  Work  Campaign. 
Inc.,  is  responsible  for  the  collection  and 
the  custody  of  the  fund  and  its  disburse- 
ment to  the  cooperating  organizations.  In 
making  such  disbursement,  it  acts  solely 
upon  the  request  and  as  the  corporate 
agency  of  the  Committee  of  Eleven.  In 
authorizing  disbursement  to  the  cooperat- 
ing organizations,  within  the  quotas  agreed 
upon,  the  Committee  of  Eleven  will  act 
upon  the  new  budgets  required  by  section 
(2)  and  in  view  of  changed  conditions  as 
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they  arise.  In  case  of  need  the  commits 
tee  will  submit  the  new  budgets  to  the 
War  Department  for  approval  or  criticism 
and  In  case  it  should  appear  that  any  sur- 
plus of  the  fund  will  ultimately  exist  the 
committee,  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  will  determine  the  disposi- 
tion thereof  in  a  manner  believed  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the 
donors. 

(9)  The  above  memorandum  is  unani- 
mously approved  as  of  date  below  by  the 
Committee  of  Eleven,  which  at  its  meet- 
ing includes  a  representative  from  each 
of  the  seven  constituent  societies,  and  it 
is  referred  to  the  governing  board  of  each 
of  these  societies  for  their  confirmation. 

November  30,  1918. 

Noib:  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of 
Committee  of  Eleven  of  November  6,  1918, 
referred  to  under  sections  (4)  and  (6)  of 
the  above  memorandum,  have  not  been 
furnished  to  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  War  Service  Committee. 

Voted,  That  the  foregoing  memorandum 

regarding  custody  and  expenditure  of  the 
fund  raised  by  the  United  War  Work  Cam- 
paign as  approved  by  the  Committee  of 
Eleven  is  hereby  approved  by  the  War 
Service  Committee  and  referred  to  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  American  Library 
Association  for  its  approval. 


Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  War  Serv- 
ice Committee  be  given  to  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Vanderllp  for  his  work  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Library  Association  in  connec- 
tion with  the  United  War  Work  Cam- 
paign, and  that  his  acts  as  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Library  Association 
are  hereby  approved;  and  that  Mr.  J.  L 
Wyer,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  War  Service 
Committee,  is  hereby  designated  as  Mr. 
Vanderlip's  alternate,  to  be  present  at  such 
meetings  as  the  latter  cannot  attend;  and 
that  this  action  be  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation for  its  approval. 


After-war  read'ng  lists — Recurring  to 
the  proposal  presented  to  the  committee 
at  Lake  Placid  by  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Wheeler 
for  the  preparation  of  annotated  war  time 
reading  lists  on  subjects  patriotic,  mili- 
tary, naval,  vocational,  and  on  conservar 


tion  and  reconstruction;  such  lists  to  be 
distributed  in  all  camps  and  through  libra- 
ries to  the  schools  and  homes  of  the  coun- 
try; it  was 

Voted,  That  the  War  Service  Ccmunittee 
hereby  appropriates  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  (fl,600)  from  available 
unexpended  balances  of  the  first  war 
service  fund  to  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing 
Board,  to  be  expended  in  the  preparation 
of  "After-war  reading  lists,"  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Wheeler;  and 
that  after  approval  by  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  the 
American  Security  and  Trust  Company, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  authorised  and  re- 
quested from  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service 
moneys  of  the  first  library  war  fund  in  its 
hands,  to  transfer  to  the  credit  of  Carl  B. 
Roden,  treasurer  of  the  American  Library 
Association  Publishing  Board,  the  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  (fl,&00). 


Supplementary  budget — ^The  general  di- 
rector, having  submitted  a  statement 
showing  the  need  of  additional  funds  for 
the  conduct  of  the  library  war  service  and 
having  suggested  a  grant  of  |700,000»  ap- 
portioned as  follows: 

Books  $500,000 

Service 100,000 

Miscellaneous,  including  whatever 
buildings  may  not  be  provided  for 
by  special  funds 100,000 

ToUL f  700,000 

It  was 

Voted,  That  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Company,  as  treasurer,  is  author- 
ized and  requested  from  any  moneys  in 
its  hands  to  the  credit  of  the  A.  L.  A.  sec- 
ond war  service  fund  to  transfer  to  the 
account  of  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service  fund, 
Herbert  Putnam,  general  director,  the  sum 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  (|700,- 
000).  And  should  the  funds  at  present  in 
the  hands  of  said  company  to  the  credit  of 
the  second  war  service  fund  be  insufficient 
for  this  action,  then  to  credit  to  his  ac- 
count the  sum  on  hand  and  from  moneys 
later  received  from  time  to  time  to  cre<Ut 
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farther  sums  until  the  total  shall  reach 
the  sum  of  f  700,000  above  stated. 


Voted,  That  after  approval  by  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Security  and  Trust 
Company,  as  treasurer,  is  authorized  and 
requested  from  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service 
moneys  of  the  first  library  war  fund  in  its 
hands,  to  transfer  to  the  credit  of  Oeorge 
B.  Utley,  executive  secretary,  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  dollars  (f 2,000),  to  be  used 
to  meet  general  expenses  of  the  commit- 
tee not  justly  chargeable  to  the  fund  voted 
to  the  credit  of  the  war  service  fund,  Her- 
bert Putnam,  general  director,  bills  cover- 
ing such  expenses  to  be  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  checks  to 
be  teiwn  and  signed  by  Oeorge  B.  Utley, 
executive  secretary. 

Adjourned. 

Attest: 

Gboroe  B.  Utlet, 
Executive  Secretary. 


Appendix  A,  Nov.  30,  1918 

Plan  for  work  by  a  Subcommittee  on  LU 
brary  Research  as  War  Service 
The  committee  shall  be  called  a  Sub- 
committee on  Education  and  Research. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  subcommit- 
tee to  stimulate  and  aid  libraries  in  the 
spread  of  war  information  and  the  pro- 
motion of  research  intended  directly  for 
war  and  reconstruction  ends: 
In  particular  to  stimulate  and  aid  them: 

(1)  To  encourage  reading  and  school 
research  in  the  matter  of  war  issues, 
aims,  methods  of  civilian  codperation,  war 
finance  and  other  matters  bearing  directly 
on  the  civilian  aid  in  winning  the  war. 

Immediate  program — Cooperation  with 
the  Board  of  Historical  Service,  American 
Security  League,  etc. 

(2)  To  purchase  necessary  material  for 
scientific  research  in  live  questions  in 
chemical,  physical,  historical,  economic, 
legal  or  other  fields  of  critical  research, 
bearing  directly  on  the  war. 

Immediate  program — Recommending    to 


research  libraries  the  best  books  for  re- 
search workers  in  libraries. 

(3)  To  aid  individuals,  organized  insti- 
tutions of  research  or  Government  de- 
partments in  the  investigation  of  such  top- 
ics by  providing  the  material  and  the  ref- 
erence service  in  the  fullest  way. 

Immediate  program — Help  readers  to  lo- 
cate copies,  i.  e.,  Joint  lists  of  (a)  best  aids 
and  guides,  (b)  best  books  for  use. 

(4)  To  cooperate  in  the  preparation  of 
aids  to  such  research  in  the  way  of  spe- 
cial bibliographies  and  guides  for  topics 
actually  under  consideration  for  practical 
war  ends. 

Immediate  program — 1.  Periodical  arti- 
cles since  1910  on  (a)  War  area  coun- 
tries, (b)  Economic  and  international  law 
aspects.  2.  Location  lists  for  books  want- 
ed for  specific  researches. 

The  two  most  keenly  felt  needs  at  the 
present  moment  are:  (1)  Some  system  of 
quickly  locating  a  borrowing  copy  of 
works  needed  at  once  in  practical  research 
and  not  to  be  found  in  the  local  library; 
(2)  guide  to  learned  periodical  articles, 
especially  of  the  last  eight  years,  on  live 
topics  in  (a)  history,  political  economy, 
geography,  ethnography,  and  religioh  of 
the  war  area  countries;  (b)  economic  and 
international  law  subjects  affecting  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  next  few  years. 

The  opinion  is  freely  expressed  among 
research  institutions  that  for  the  next 
twenty  years  the  main  weight  of  the  re- 
search activity  and  of  graduate  instruction 
in  America  will  be  concerned  with  these 
topics.  Pretty  much  all  the  trained  re- 
search ability  of  this  country  is  now  con- 
centrated on  these  practical  war  topics, 
and  the  work  having  been  thus  begun  and 
specialties  established,  these  will  natur- 
ally keep  the  field  for  some  time  even  if 
the  topics  do  not  themselves  remain  alive. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  figured  that  it 
will  be  ten  or  twenty  years  before  the  re- 
adjustments of  the  world,  necessitated  by 
the  war,  will  have  been  so  far  completed 
that  these  topics  are  not  the  live,  prac- 
tical topics  of  research.  The  libraries 
must,    therefore,    perforce,    shape    them- 
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selves  in  yiew  of  these  circnmstances*  and 
the  sooner  they  do  it  on  a  oonsiderahle 
scale,  the  greater  the  practical  economic 
and  social  gain  to  America  will  he. 

As  to  an  executive  plan  for  this  work: 
For  the  present  and  until  funds  have  heen 
raised  through  the  second  drive,  the  com- 
mittee can  do  useful  work,  without  funds, 
simply  by  inducing  the  libraries  to  co- 
5perate  in  doing  it 

If  and  when  funds  are  available^  it 
should  have  a  small  clerical  organization 
involving  (1)  a  good  deal  of  systematic 
correspondence,  (2)  a  certain  amount  of 
clerical  help  for  handling  Joint  lists  and 
answering  reference  requests;  (3)  if  prac- 
ticable, a  certain  bibliographical  force  for 
preparing  reference  reading  lists  in  co- 
dperation  with  the  Board  for  Historical 
Service,  and  such  lines  of  effort  and  per- 
haps preparing  bibliographies  or  organiz- 
ing cooperative  aid  of  libraries  for  the 
preparation  of  bibliographies  on  such  matp 
ters  as  the  plan  for  a  league  of  nations* 
war  loans,  war  pensions,  and  other  mat- 
ters for  which  no  research  library,  even 
the  Ldbrary  of  Congress,  is  quite  equipped 
in  routine  equipment  This  feature  would 
depend  for  its  quantity  on  developments, 
but  its  object  would  be  to  procure  the 
making  of  research  reference  aids  on  any 
really  live  war  topic  which  might  be 
handed  to  it  first  by  departments  of  the 
United  States  Government;  second,  by 
semi-olficial  or  unofficial  institutions  or  or- 
ganizations, and  third,  by  unmistakably 
competent  private  rQ3earch  workers,  work- 
ing on  approved  topics. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.    C.   RlCHABDBOK, 

H.  M.  Ltdenbkbg, 
H.  H.  B.  Meteb, 

Committee. 


New  York  Public  Library 

January  29,  1919 

Present:  Chairman  Wyer,  Miss  Doren, 
Messrs.  Anderson,  Belden,  Bowker  and 
Hill  (a  quorum  of  the  committee);  also 
Mr.  Milam,  acting  general  director  of  the 


A.  L.  A.  War  Service,  and  Mr.  Utley,  ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1918,  were  approved  as  sent  to 
members  in  typewritten  form. 

Memorandum  of  the  Committee  of 
Eleven — ^Attention  being  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  memorandum  of  t)ie  Committee 
of  Eleven,  as  adopted  by  the  War  Service 
Committee  on  November  80,  1918,  had 
since  been  revised  by  the  Committee  of 
Eleven,  it  was 

Toted,  That  the  memorandum  of  the 
Committee  of  Eleven,  as  revised  and 
adopted  by  that  committee  on  December 
24,  1918,  be  approved  by  the  War  Service 
Committee  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. 

The  executive  secretary  Informed  the 
committee  that  the  memorandum  in  its 
form  as  revised  December  24,  1918,  was 
approved  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
American  Library  Association  on  January 
11,  1919. 

The  text  of  the  memorandum,  as  re- 
vised on  the  above  date,  is  as  follows: 
Memorandum    regarding    Expenditure    of 

Funds    raised    In    connection    with    the 

United  War  Work  Campaign 

The  signing  of  the  armistice  having  up- 
set the  calculations  upon  the  basis  of 
which  the  budgets  of  the  seven  codperat^ 
ing  organizations  were  submitted  to  the 
War  Department  through  the  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities,  and  uncer- 
tainty concerning  the  Government  plans 
of  demobilization  making  it  impossible  to 
restate  at  this  time  with  any  degree  of 
exactness  the  full  budget  estimates  of  the 
organizations,  the  following  principles  and 
regulations  are  agreed  upon: 

(1)  The  United  War  Work  Campaign 
fund  was  raised  to  make  possible  the  serv- 
ing by  the  seven  cooperating  organizatlona 
in  the  present  war  emergency  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  of  certain  other  classes  of 
men  and  women  affected  by  the  present 
war  conditions,  and  this  purpose  is  to  be 
a  governing  principle  in  its  use. 

(2)  Each  of  the  seven  organisations 
shall  restudy  its  budget,  and  in  so  doing 
will  welcome  the  codperation  of  the  War 
and    Navy    Departments    In    connection 
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therewltli,  and  shall  adjust  its  expend!- 
tnres  to  the  demohillzation  plans  of  the 
Qovernment 

(3)  The  several  organisations  shall  sub- 
mit quarterly  statements  certified  by  char- 
tered accountants,  which  statements  shall 
be  subject  to  the  examination  of  an  ac- 
countant appointed  by  the  Committee  of 
Eleyen  and  reports  thereof  shall  be  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities,  to  each  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Eleven,  and  to  the 
presidents  of  each  of  the  societies. 

(4)  The  seven  organisations  shall  sev- 
verally  assume  as  nearly  as  may  be  their 
respective  proportionate  shares  of  respon- 
sibility for  work  to  be  done  and  all  ex- 
penditure of  money  shall  be  strictly  in 
accord  with  their  respective  war  work 
activities  and  none  of  the  fund  shall  be 
expended  for  general  non-war  work  or  for 
permanent  structures  of  establishment  or 
for  endowments. 

(6)  The  national  treasurer  of  the 
United  War  Work  Campaign,  Inc.,  shall 
distribute  to  the  cooperating  organisa- 
tions of  the  aforesaid  fund,  in  the  percent- 
ages heretofore  agreed  upon,  substantially 
as  and  when  received  by  him  and  capable 
of  distribution  by  him;  it  being  under- 
Mood  that  the  cooperating  organizations 
shall  be  governed  in  their  use  of  funds  so 
received  by  the  foregoing  regulations  and 
principles. 

(6)  The  Committee  of  Eleven  shall  be 
continued  for  the  purposes  expressed  in 
Article  Eleven  of  the  cooperating  agree- 
ment of  the  seven  organisations  dated  Sep- 
tember 4,  1918,  and  in  this  agreement 

Disposition  of  books,  buiidings  and 
equipment— The  final  disposition  of  the 
books,  buildings  and  equipment  of  the 
A.  Lk  A.  War  Service  being  under  consid- 
eration, it  was 

Toted,  That  a  special  Committee  of 
Three,  of  which  the  chairman  of  the  War 
Service  Committee  shall  be  a  member,  be 
appointed,  which,  in  conference  with  the 
general  director,  shall  consider  and  pre- 
sent to  the  War  Service  Committee  a  plan 
for  the  disposition  of  the  books,  buildings 
and  equipment  of  the  library  war  service. 

[The  chairman  later  announced  as  the 
other  two  members  Miss  Countryman  and 
Mr.  Belden.] 

The  committee,  considering  the  possible 
outgrowth  of  a  permanent  library  service 
to  the  Aimy  and  Navy, 


Toted,  That  the  chairman,  in  conference 
with  the  headquarters  office  of  the  Ubrary 
War  service,  be  authorized  to  offer  to  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  first  and  free 
preference  in  the  disposition  of  books, 
buildings  and  equipment  in  hand  at  the 
end  of  its  war  service,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  and  continuing,  effi- 
cient library  service  throughout  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishments  of  the 
United  States. 

Historical  account  of  the  library  war 
service — The  preparation  of  an  adequate 
history  of  the  A.  !«.  A.  War  Service  for 
submission  to  the  War  Department  at  its 
request  being  under  consideration,  it  was 

Toted,  That  the  chairman  be  requested 
to  have  prepared  an  adequate  historical 
account  of  the  war  work  of  the  American 
Ldbrary  Association  from  its  inception  and 
that  it  be  submitted  to  the  chairman  of 
the  War  Service  Committee  before  it  is 
submitted  to  the  War  Department 

Requests  f<A*  appropriations  for  various 
projects  —  The  following  communication 
was  laid  before  the  committee: 

NATIONAL  WAB  WOBK  COUNCIL 

OF  THX 

TOUNO  hen's  CHBISTIA'n  ASSOCIATION  OF  TUB 

UNITED  STATES 

January  21,  1919. 
BfB.  J.  I.  Wteb,  Jr.,  New  York  State  Libra- 
ry, Albany,  New  York. 

My  dear  Mr.  Wyer — The  Committee  of 
Eleven  at  its  meeting  this  morning  recom- 
mended that  the  seven  organizations  repre- 
sented should  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of 
Morale  in  the  Issuance  of  morale  posters, 
up  to  a  total  of  f  5,000,  the  amounts  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  seven  organizations 
on  the  basis  of  their  participation  in  the 
United  Campaign. 

Captain  Grant,  chief  of  staft  of  the  Mo- 
rale Branch,  presented  O.  K.'d  bills 
amounting  to  f  2,871.60.  It  was  understood 
that  these  bills  were  to  be  included  in  the 
total  grant,  leaving  a  balance  of  $2,628.60, 
to  be  expended  from  time  to  time  in  the 
future  for  posters  issued  by  the  Morale 
Branch  and  O.  K.'d  by  the  Committee  of 
Three,  consisting  of  Father  Burke,  Mr. 
Teller  and  myself. 

I  assume  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  of  Eleven  will  need  to  be 
endorsed  by  each  of  the  various  organisap 
tlons  in  turn.    I  would  suggest  that  this 
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should  be  done  at  year  earliest  opportu- 
nity and  immediately  upon  favorable  ac- 
tion you  send  me  a  check  for  f 48.62,  being 
your  quota,  2.05  per  cent  of  the  bills  now 
on  hand. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  S.  TiOHENoa. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  following 
additional  requests  had  been  receiyed  by 
the  Committee  of  Eleven,  for  the  amounts 
and  purposes  noted: 

Americanization  Campaign  (Interior  De- 
partment). 

East  St  Louis  Survey  (War  Depart^ 
ment)  f200,000. 

Aid  to  Wounded  Soldiers  (Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education),  $25,000. 

U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Department 
of  Labor  '^o  finance  its  work";  no  amount 
named. 

U.  S.  Surgeon  (General's  Department, 
"for  iU  work,"  $4,800. 

After  discussion  it  was 

Voted,  That  while  the  projects  suggested 
in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Tichenor,  and  in 
the  additional  requests  made  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Eleven  are  intrinsically  of  the 
utmost  worth  and  social  importance,  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  War  Service  Committee 
that  appropriations  for  such  objects  are 
not  a  proper  charge  against  the  war  serv- 
ice fund  administered  by  the  American 
Library  Association,  a  fund  contributed 
by  the  American  people  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  furnishing  books  and  library 
service  to  the  American  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors— a  service  too,  which  will  clearly  re- 
quire more  money  than  the  Association 
now  has  in  hand  or  in  prospect. 

The  chairman  of  the  Library  War  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Dr.  Frank  P.  Hill,  re- 
porting informally,  stated  that  there  would 
be  a  balance  of  about  f 46,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  that  commit- 
tee, which  would  be  turned  back  into  the 
first  war  service  fund,  and  that  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  War  Service  Commit- 
tee, the  Library  War  Finance  Committee 
would  make  a  full  report 

Supplementary  budget — The  acting  gen- 
eral director,  Mr.  Milam,  submitted  a 
statement  showing  the  need  in  the  near 
future  of  additional  funds  for  the  conduct 
of  the  library  war  service  and  suggested 


an  additional  grant  of  |750,000;  this 
amount,  with  the  balance  on  hand,  being 
thought  sufficient  according  to  his  esti- 
mates, for  perhaps  three  months. 

The  following  estimate  of  expenditures 
for  the  next  three  months  was  submitted: 

Estimate   of    Expenditures   for   the    next 

three  months 

Books,  overseas  |350,000 

Books,  America   140,000 

Periodicals,  overseas  

Periodicals,  America   7,500 

Building  and  equipment  overseas 

Building  and  equipm^it,  America.  9,000 
Rent,  overseas  (dispatch  office)...      1,600 

Rent  America   700 

Service     (including     subsistence), 

overseas 25,000 

Service     (including     subsistence), 

America  115,000 

Shipping  cases,  overseas 20,000 

Transportation  (travel,  overseas).  2,000 
Transportation  (freight  overseas)  12,000 
Transportation  (travel,  America).  12,000 
Transportation   (freight,  America)      3,500 

Supplies,  overseas  9,500 

Supplies,  America  55,000 

Sundries,  overseas  4,500 

Sundries,  America 17,000 

f784,200 
It  was  thereupon 

Voted,  That  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Company,  as  treasurer,  is  author- 
ized and  requested  from  any  moneys  in  its 
hands  to  the  credit  ot  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  second  war  service 
fund,  to  transfer  to  the  account  of  the 
American  Library  Association  War  Serv- 
ice fund,  Herbert  Putnam,  general  direc- 
tor, the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  (f750,000)  dollars,  and  should 
the  funds  at  present  in  the  hands  of  said 
company  to  the  credit  of  the  second  war 
service  fund  be  insufficient  for  this  ac- 
tion, then  to  credit  to  his  account  the  sum 
on  hand  and  from  moneys  later  received 
from  time  to  time,  to  credit  further  sums 
until  the  total  shall  reach  the  sum  ot 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
(f 750,000),  above  stated. 

Revised  budget — The  chairman  reported 
that  an  immediate  request  was  in  pros- 
pect from  the  Committee  of  Eleven  for  a 
full  budget  showing  proposed  expenditures 
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for  the  war  aeirice  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  for  the  year  1919— a 
budget  revised  in  the  light  of  present  de- 
mobilization conditions,  and  suggested 
snch  action  as  would  enable  him  to  submit 
this  budget  whenever  required.  He  laid 
before  the  committee  a  budget  of  Decem- 
ber 9,  1918  (see  Appendix  A),  prepared  by 
the  general  director,  toUling  f3,813,200,  as 
a  basis  for  consideration.  After  discus- 
sion It  was  thereupon 

Voted,  That  the  chairman  be  authorised 
on  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Eleven  to  present  the  tentative 
budget  just  submitted,  reduced  to  fS.&OO,- 
000,  with  such  alteraUons,  explanations 
and  reservations  as  may  prove  desirable, 
and  submit  to  the  committee  a  revised 
budget  which  shall  have  further  consider- 
ation, and  be  finally  approved  at  a  subse- 
quent meeUng.  Dr.  Hill  amended.  That  if 
there  Is  a  standardized  form  used  by  the 
seven  organizations*  this  budget  be  re- 
shaped in  that  way. 

Adjourned. 

Attest: 

Gbo.  B.  Utixt, 
Executive  Secretary. 


Appendix  A,  Jan.  29,  1919 

Budget  A.  L.  A.  War  Service 

Proposed  Revision 

December  7,  1918. 
Books 

Overseas  Itemized      Total 

France 11,600,000 

Siberia 100,000 

11,600,000 

America 

60  large  camps  at 
»2.000 1100,000 

600  small  camps 
at  $100 60,000 

200  hospitals  at 
1600  lOO.OOO 

Naval  vessels 60,000 

^       ^  310,000 

Magazines    and   NetoB- 
papers 

Overseas 60,000        60,000 

America 
60  large  camps  at 

»600  26,000 

600    small    camps 


at  $40 24,000 

200  hospitals  at  |40        8,000 

Building  and  Building 
Equipment 

Overseas 

6  buildings  at  f  10,- 

000  60,000 

10,   rented   at   $4,- 

000  40,000 

Paris  headquarters  6,000 
Rental   overseas 

dispatch  offices..         6,000 

America 

Repairs    to    40 

buildings  at  $300  12,000 
6  buildings  at  f  10,- 

000  60,000 

6  buildings  at  f3,- 

000   16,000 

Equipment,  6  large 

build's  at  $2,000  10,000 
Equipment,  6  small 

build'gs  at  $400.  2,000 
Rental  distributing 

centers,     12,    at 

$600   7,200 

Overseas  Service 

Overseas  dispatch  of- 
ficers, 30,  at  $200.  36,000 

France   and    British 

Isles  160.000 

Elsewhere  abroad...  6,000 

Subsistence   100,000 

America 

Headquarters    and 
field 
Representatives, 

60,  at  $1,600 90,000 

60  large  camps  at 

$6,000  300,000 

26  small  camps  at 

$1,200 30,000 

100     hospitals     at 

$2,000 200,000 

Subsistence  100,000 

Shipping  Oases 
Overseas  76,000 

Transportation 
Overseas 

France 60,000 

Freight  60,000 

America 

Travel   30,000 

Freight  30,000 


67,000 


101,000 


96,200 


291,000 


720,000 
76,000 


100,000 


60,000 
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But^plies,      Equipment, 
Sundries 
Overseas 
Automobiles,       10, 

at  »700 7,000 

Miscellaneoas  over- 
seas          60,000 

67,000 

America 

HeadQuartens,  sta- 
tionery, etc 48,000 

Printing  and  pu1>- 
licity   36,000 

Automobiles,  10, 
at  $700 76,000 

60  large  camps  at 
$1,600 76,000 

400  small  camps 
at  $26 10,000 

100  hospitals  at 
1200  20,000 

196,000 

Books,  periodicals  and 

miscellaneoas  ex- 
pense; ordnance  res- 
ervation, shipbuilding 
plants  and  other  in- 
dustrial war  work 
communities   100,000       100,000 

Total   $3,813,200 

New  York  Public  Library 
April  5,  1919 

Present:  Chairman  Wyer,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Belden,  Mr.  Bowker,  Miss  Doren  and 
Dr.  Hill  (a  quorum);  also  Mr.  Bishop, 
president  of  the  American  Ldbrary  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Milam,  acting  general  direc- 
tor, A.  Lk  A.  War  Service,  and  Mr.  Utley, 
executive  secretary. 

MInutea — The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of 
January  29,  1919,  were  approved  as  sent 
to  members  in  typewritten  form,  after  the 
following  corrections  had  been  made: 

Page  3.  Minutes  to  show  that  vote  rel- 
ative to  a  Committee  of  Three  to  present 
a  plan  for  the  disposition  of  books,  build- 
ings and  equipment,  was  taken  "on  motion 
by  Dr.  HilL" 

Page  3.  Bracket  the  sentence  "The 
chairman  announced  as  the  other  two 
members  Miss  Countnrman  and  Mr.  Bel- 
den," and  insert  the  word  "later"  after 
"chairman." 

Finance  atatements  —  Monthly  report 
from  the  American  Security  and  Trust 
Company  was  read,  showing  balance  on 


hand  March  31,  1919,  in  the  second  war 
service  fund,  $614,020;  also  letter  from  the 
company,  dated  April  1,  stating  that  |176,- 
000  (additional)  had  that  day  been  re- 
ceived from  the  United  War  Work  Cam- 
paign, thus  making  a  total  of  |789,020  on 
hand. 

Monthly  statement  of  disbursing  officer, 
A.  U  A.  War  Service,  for  month  of  March, 
was  read,  which  showed  the  following  to- 
tals for  the  second  war  service  fund: 

Bxp^ditures  to  March  1 %  87^,067.07 

Expenditures  for  March 263,411.66 

Total  expenditures,  2d  fund 1,139,478.72 

In  hands  of  librarians  and 

agents 138,776.00 

Balance  on  hand  March  31 207,746.28 

The  gross  expenditures  from  both  the 

first  and  second  war  service  funds,  com- 
bined and  totaled  to  April  1,  1919,  were 
reported  as  $2,669,099.12. 


The  chairman  reported  that  12,276,000 
had  been  received  to  date,  on  the  second 
war  service  fund,  and  that  11,486,000  had 
been  voted  to  the  credit  of  the  general 
director. 

Letter  was  read  from  C.  H.  Murphey, 
assistant  treasurer  United  War  Work 
Campaign,  to  Mr.  Wyer,  stating  that  the 
total  collections  of  the  United  War  Work 
Campaign  to  March  28,  1919,  are  $126,000,- 
000,  and  that  the  committee  in  charge  of 
collections  is  hoping  to  collect  86  per  cent 
of  the  total  subscriptions,  or  about  |170,- 
000,000,  which  would  mean  that  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  would  receive 
practically  100  per  cent  of  its  original 
quota;  and  that  it  could  reasonably  rely 
on  6  per  cent  monthly  until  such  amount 
is  paid.  The  letter  stated  that  60  per  cent 
of  its  original  quota  had  been  advanced 
to  each  organisation  and  that  the  com- 
mittee was  preparing  to  make  an  addi- 
tional distribution  of  about  6  per  cent  in 
cash  on  March  31,  and  about  6  per  tmt 
in  liberty  bonds,  and  war  savings  stamps, 
thus  bringing  the  payments  up  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  original  quota  of  each  organ- 
ization. 

Budgeta— The  chairman  repMtad  that 
following  the  vote  of  the  War  Service 
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Committee,  at  its  iheeting  of  Jannary  29 
(see  p.  64,  minutes  of  that  meeting,  for 
vote,  and  Appendix  A  for  budget  referred 
to)  he  prepared  for  the  Committee  of 
Eleven  the  budget  found  on  pages  16  and 
17  of  the  pamphlet  "To  the  subscribers  of 
the  United  War  Work  Campaign."  He 
called  attention,  however,  to  the  fact  that 
the  budget  as  printed  in  this  pamphlet 
aggregates  f4,617300,  instead  of  f3,600,- 
000,  the  sum  named  in  the  vote  of  the  War 
Service  Committee  referred  to  above. 
This  increase,  he  explained,  was  made  to 
comply  with  the  instructions  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Eleven,  in  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Mott,  written  from  Postville,  Iowa,  Janu- 
ary 25,  1919,  and  received  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  War  Service  Committee  on 
his  return  from  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ing of  January  29.  The  letter  requested 
each  organization  to  submit  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date  a  revised  statement  of 
its  budget,  in  order  that  these  budgets 
might  in  turn  be  examined  by  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  and  then  be  print- 
ed together  in  a  pamphlet  to  be  sent  out 
to  the  subscribers  of  the  United  War 
Work  Campaign.  The  letter  requested 
each  organization  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  full  amount  expected  from  the  cam- 
paign would  be  required  to  run  it  up  to 
December  31,  1919,  and  that  therefore  the 
organization  should  have  in  mind,  in  pre- 
paring its  revised  budget,  not  only  the 
original  quota  of  f  170,500,000,  but  also  the 
oversubscription,  and  that  thus  the  Amer- 
ican Ldbrary  Association  in  framing  its 
budget  should  plan  for  an  expenditure,  not 
only  of  its  $3,500,000,  as  its  part  of  the 
original  1170,500,000,  but  for  an  increase 
of  24.6  per  cent  more. 

The  budget  prepared  in  response  to  the 
above  request,  and  as  printed  in  the  pam- 
phlet "To  the  subscribers  of  the  United 
War  Work  Campaign,"  is  appended  to 
these  minutes  as  Appendix  A. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hill,  duly  seconded,  it 
was 

Voted,  That  the  budget  for  14,517,800, 
printed  by  the  United  War  Work  Cam- 
paign, in  their  pamphlet  "To  subscribers 


of  the  United  War  Work  Campaign,"  and 
submitted  by  the  chairman  as  conditioned 
on  the  payment  of  the  full  subscription  of 
f  205,000,000,  be  approved. 

The  chairman  stated  that  in  conjunction 
with  the  acting  general  director  a  work- 
ing budget  in  the  sum  of  f3,000,000  had 
been  prepared,  this  being  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  slowness  with  which  collec- 
tions are  being  made,  and  the  probability 
that  the  full  amount  received  will  not  ex- 
ceed the  original  quota  and  may  fall  be 
k>w  it. 

This  working  budget  for  period  Decem- 
ber 1,  1918,  to  December  31,  1919,  dated 
March  8,  1919,  in  the  sum  of  f2,999,840, 
follows  these  minutes  as  Appendix  B.  This 
budget  was  discussed  in  detail  and  con- 
sidered with  great  care,  the  acting  gen- 
eral director  answering  questions  freely 
relative  to  various  items. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bowker,  duly  sec- 
onded, it  was 

Voted,  That  the  budget  for  f3,000,000 
(exact  amount  f2,999,840)  be  approved, 
subject  to  instructions  to  the  headquar- 
ters office  of  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service,  to 
keep  the  immediate  and  contingent  liabil- 
ities within  the  actual  receipts  reported  by 
the  United  War  Work  Campaign  as  hav- 
ing been  paid  in. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bowker,  duly  sec- 
onded, it  was 

Voted,  That  the  headquarters  office  be 
authorized  to  make  transfers  from  one 
appropriation  head  to  another  as  develop- 
ments of  the  work  may  require. 

To  a  question  from  Dr.  Hill  as  to  what 
will  be  the  effect  on  our  budget  and  pros- 
pective receipts  of  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Eleven  to  limit  gifts  to  soldiers 
to  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts,  the 
chairman  replied,  that  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  as  it  made  no  gifts  to 
soldiers,  was  outside  the  operation  or  in- 
tent of  the  decision. 

Report  by  War  Finance  Commlttaa*- 
The  report  of  the  Library  War  Finance 
Committee,  to  February  20,  1919,  with  ap- 
pended report  of  the  auditor,  was  sub- 
mitted by  Dr.  Hill,  chairman. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Bowker»  duly  sec- 
onded, it  was 

Toted,  That  the  report  of  the  Ldbrary 
War  Finance  Committee  and  the  accom- 
panying report  of  the  auditors  be  received 
and  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  American  Library  Association  for  re- 
port 

Note:  It  was  taken  as  the  sense  of  the 
committee  that  the  following  statement, 
phrased  by  Mr.  Bowker,  should  be  here  In- 
corporated as  a  foot-note  Into  the  minutes 
of  this  meeting: 

"It  is  noted  that  of  the  f226,000,  ac- 
counted for  by  the  committee  and  the  au- 
ditors, fl26,000  was  the  amount  received 
out  of  the  total  appropriation  by  the  War 
Service  Committee,  and  flOO,000  was  re- 
ceived by  the  chairman  of  the  War  Fi- 
nance Committee  from  the  general  treas- 
ury of  the  United  War  Work  Campaign, 
and  duly  transferred  in  two  installments 
of  f 60,000  each  to  the  American  Security 
and  Trust  Company." 

The  reports  of  the  War  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  auditors  are  appended 
to  these  minutes  as  Appendix  C  and  D 
respectively. 


Report  of  Subcommittee  on  Disposition 
of  Books,  Buildings  and  Equipment — ^The 
chairman,  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  (Messrs.  Wyer  and  Bel- 
den  and  Miss  Countryman)  to  report  a 
plan  for  the  disposition  of  books,  build- 
ings and  equipment  of  the  library  war 
service,  submitted  (without  full  reading, 
but  with  a  summary  statement  of  its  tenor 
and  recommendations)  its  report  to  the 
War  Service  Committee,  under  date  of 
March  26,  1919.  (See  Appendix  E.)  Where- 
upon it  was,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Bowker, 
duly  seconded, 

Voted,  That  the  report  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  IMsposition  of  Books,  Build- 
ings and  Equipment  be  received  and  made 
the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  next  meetr 
ing  of  the  War  Service  Committee;  that 
copies  of  it  be  at  once  transmitted  to  the 
committee;  and  that  authority  be  given  to 
the  headquarters  office  of  the  library  war 
service  to  dispose  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment according  to  the  lines  laid  down  in 
the  report  handed  In  herewith  hy  the  sub- 


committee, first  preference  being  given  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  for  library  purposes. 

Permanent  library  service  to  the  Army 
and  Navy — The  chairman  reported  that, 
pursuant  to  action  by  the  War  Service 
Committee  on  January  29,  1919,  prompt 
conferences  were  held  with  officials  at 
the  headquarters  office  of  the  library  war 
service,  with  executive  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Commissions  on  Training 
Camp  Activities,  and  with  the  Third  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War. 

Following  these  conferences,  a  letter 
was  sent  on  January  30  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  with  an  accompanying  precis 
of  the  permanent  service  suggested.  A 
similar  letter  (save  for  obvious  minor 
changes  tn  wording)  was  sent  to  the  War 
Department  These  letters  were  ac- 
knowledged by  Secretary  Jackson  of  the 
Navy  Department  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities  and  Third  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War  Kepp^  (Copies  of  all  of 
these  letters  have  been  sent  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  War  Service  Committee  and  to 
President  Bishop.) 

Since  that  time  several  letters  have  been 
exchanged  and  various  interviews  held 
looking  toward  the  development  of  this 
work.  Every  possible  effort  is  being  made 
by  the  chairman  (for  the  War  Service 
Committee)  and  by  the  headquarters  offi- 
cials of  the  library  war  service  to  ad- 
vance acceptable  plans  for  such  a  per- 
manent service  and  so  to  direct  the  exist- 
ing war  service  that,  as  permanent  poli- 
cies are  announced  and  orders  issued,  it 
may  be  merged  into  the  prospective  per- 
manent library  service  with  a  minimum  of 
Jar  and  readjustment. 

HIstorloal  account  of  the  A.  U  A.  War 
Service — Referring  to  action  of  committee 
at  meeting  of  January  29th  requesting  the 
chairman  to  have  prepared  an  adequate 
historical  account  of  the  war  work  of  the 
Association,  the  chairman  laid  before  the 
committee  an  historical  account  prepared 
by  Dr.  A.  H.  Shearer,  librarian  of  Qros- 
venor  Library,  Buffalo,  covering  the  war 
work  of  the  A.  U  A.  from  its  Inception  to 
January  1,  1919.    The  chairman  explained 
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that  it  was  as  any  sketch  prepared  while 
the  work  was  still  in  progress  necessarily 
must  be,  incomplete  and  tentative,  and 
could  not  be  considered  as  a  definitlye  ac- 
count of  the  war  actiyities  of  the  Associa- 
tion.   On  motion,  duly  seconded,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  historical  sketch  pre- 
pared be  received,  and  that  it  be  dupli- 
cated and  copies  sent  to  members  of  the 
committee. 

Report  from  general  director— As  a  re- 
port from  the  general  director,  the  chair- 
man referred  to  Dr.  Putnam's  letters  of 
February  2  and  19,  copies  of  which  he  had 
sent  to  all  members  of  the  committee. 

Sale  of  buildings — ^Mr.  Milam,  acting  gen- 
eral director,  reported  the  sale  of  the  fol- 
lowing camp  library  buildings: 

Camp  Greene  for  I  300 

Camp  MacArthur  for 600 

Camp  Sevier  fbr 626 

Camp  Beauregard  for 1,000 

Camp  Fremont  for 360 

The    Government    leases    the    land    on 

which  all  the  above  camps  are  located. 

The  following  buildings  at  camps  or- 
dered abandoned  have  not  been  sold: 

Sheridan  Cody                 Wheeler 

McClellan  Johnston          Wadsworth 

Hancock  Logan 

The  books  in   these  abandoned  camps 

have  been  transferred  to  other  points  of 

service;  in  some  cases  to  other  camps  or 

stations  in  this  country,  but  for  the  most 

part  the  books  have  been  sent  to  dispatch 

offices  for  shipment  overseas. 


Supplementary  budget — The  acting  gen- 
eral director,  Mr.  Milam,  submitted  state- 
ment shopiring  the  need  in  the  near  future 
of  additional  funds  for  the  conduct  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  War  Service,  and  suggested  an 
additional  grant  of  f 800,000;  this  amount 
with  the  balance  on  hand  being  thought 
sufficientt  according  to  his  estimates,  for 
perhaps  three  months. 

The  following  estimate  of  expenditures 
for  the  next  three  months  was  submitted: 

Estimate  of  Expenditures  for  April,  May 

and  June,  1919 

Atntrica 
Buildings   and   equipment    (in- 
cluding uniforms) f     48,000 


Personnel  —  Salaries,     subsist- 
ence, travel 180,000 

Books  —  magazines  —  news- 
papers       200,000 

Administration  expenses — rent, 

supplies,  printing 70,000 

Overseas 

Buildings  and   equipment    (in- 
cluding uniforms)  30,000 

Personn^  —  Salaries,     subsist- 
ence, travel    66,000 

Books  —  magazines  —  news- 
papers       370,000 

Administration  expenses — rent, 
supplies,  printing  40,000 

$1,003,000 

Balance  on  hand %  207,000 

Amount  asked  for 800,000 

11,007,000 
It  was  thereupon 

Voted,  That  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Company,  as  treasurer,  is  authorized 
and  requested  from  any  moneys  in  its 
hands  to  the  credit  of  the  A.  L.  A.  second 
war  service  fund  to  transfer  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  A.  Jj.  A.  War  Service  fund. 
Herbert  Putnam,  general  director,  the  sum 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  (f800,- 
000).  And  should  the  funds  at  present  in 
the  hands  of  said  company  to  the  credit 
of  the  second  war  service  fund  be  insuffi- 
cient for  this  action,  then  to  credit  to  his 
account  the  sum  on  hand  and  from  mon- 
eys later  received  from  time  to  time  to 
credit  further  sums  until  the  total  shall 
reach  the  sum  of  f  800,000  above  stated. 

After-war  reading  lists— A  report  of 
progress  was  presented  from  Mr.  J.  L. 
Wheeler,  Youngstown  Public  Ldbrary,  rel- 
ative to  his  "After-war  reading  courses." 
Following  the  appropriation  made  on  No- 
vember 30,  1918,  an  assisUnt  was  em- 
ployed at  fl26  per  month;  other  expenses 
—postage,  Mr.  Wheeler's  time,  incidentals, 
etc. — are  paid  by  the  Toungstown  Ldbrary. 
Mr.  Wheeler  expects  four  of  the  lists  to 
be  ready  within  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
entire  series  by  fall  With  the  report  Mr. 
Wheeler  submitted  a  list  of  fifty  topics 
on  which  reading  courses  are  being  pre- 
pared. 

Subcommittee    on    Education    and    Re- 
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search — ^The  chairman  laid  before  the 
committee  a  progress  report  of  work  done 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Research,  pre- 
pared by  its  chairman,  Dr.  E.  C.  Richard- 
son. 

The  sadden  ending  of  the  war  cat  oft 
mach  of  the  systematic  work  planned  in 
the  way  of  indexes  to  recent  periodicals 
and  other  bibliographical  or  joint  list  mat- 
ters, bat  some  progress  was  made,  how- 
ever, especially  a  roagh  guide  to  interna- 
tional law  articles  which  will  shortly  be 
brought  to  completion.  The  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  committee  (although  it  could 
not  be  so  stated  while  the  war  was  in 
progress)  was  to  prepare  material  for  the 
United  States  Goyemment  Inquiry  Com- 
mittee for  use  at  the  Peace  Conference, 
and  although  the  sudden  signing  of  the 
armistice  required  rush  plans  in  place  of 
the  systematic  plans  formulated,  there 
was  time  for  the  gathering  and  inventory- 
ing of  several  thousand  volumes  most 
wanted  by  the  experts  who,  according  to 
newspaper  accounts,  went  over  with  the 
Peace  Commission.  Mr.  Keogh,  of  Yale, 
had  been  released  by  the  university  for 
work  with  the  Inquiry  Committee  until  the 
end  of  the  last  college  year,  and  when  he 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  it,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  took  up  the  work  and  carried  it 
forward.  The  subcommittee  feels  that  it 
has  stood  for  the  interest  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  the  research,  propaganda  and  ad- 
vertising aspects  of  war  work,  has  aided 
and  stimulated  research  libraries  to  help 
the  work  of  the  Inquiry  Committee,  has 
given  the  practical  advice  and  aid  needed 
and  requested  by  that  committee  for  the 
formation  of  its  library,  and  has  promoted 
the  preparation  of  certain  aids  and  guides 
for  the  direct  use  of  the  Inquiry  Commit- 
lee. 

Liberty  bonds  and  war  savings  stamps 

— A  letter  having  been  read  from  C.  H. 
Murphey,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United 
War  Work  Campaign,  requesting  the 
committee  to  pass  a  resolution  designat- 
ing proper  person  to  obtain  and  receipt 
for  certain  liberty  bonds  and  war  savings 


stamps  and  thrift  stamps,  which  are  the 
share  of  the  A.  L.  A^  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  chairman  of  the  War 
Service  Committee  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  be  authorised  to  obtain 
and  receipt  for  certain  Liberty  bonds,  war 
savings  stamps  and  thrift  stamps,  amount- 
ing to  $190,803.75,  mentioned  in  letter 
from  C.  H.  Murphey,  assistant  treasurer. 
United  War  Work  Campaign,  to  Frank  P. 
Hill,  chairman  A.  L.  A.  War  Finance  Com- 
mittee, dated  April  1,  1919,  and  to  d^K>sit 
them  with  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Company,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  the 
account  of  the  War  Service  Committee  of 
the  American  Library  Association. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the 
liberty  bonds,  war  savings  stamps  and 
thrift  stamps  as  set  forth  in  the  above- 
mentioned  letter: 

I    1,050.00  First  U.  S.  Liberty  Loan,  SH's, 

1932-47. 
5,800.00  Second  U.  S.  Liberty  Loan,  4's, 
1927-42 
75,600.00  Third  U.S.  Uberty  Loan,  4)4*8. 

1928. 
65,650.00  Fourth    U.    S.    Liberty    Loan, 
4%'s,  1933-38. 
500.00  U.   S.   Liberty  Loan  1st,  con- 
verted 4's.  1932-47. 
3,850.00  U.   S.   Liberty  Loan   1st,  con- 
verted 4%'s.  1932-47. 
36,150.00  U.    S.    Liberty   Loan   2d,  con- 
verted 4%'s,  1927-42. 
28.75  U.  S.  Thrift  SUmps  (par  $0.25). 
2,175.00  U.    S.    War    Savings    Stamps 
(par  $5.00). 

1190,803.75 

Communication  from  Mr.  0.  H.  Dodge- 
Mr.  Anderson  brought  before  the  commit- 
tee a  communication  from  Mr.  Cleveland 
H.  Dodge,  accompanied  by  a  communica- 
tion to  him  from  Professor  Watson,  of 
Robert  College,  Constantinople,  asking 
whether  some  books  now  in  service  in 
France  might  not  be  available  for  Robert 
College  after  their  need  by  the  soldiers  la 
past  The  application  was  referred  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Disposition  of  Books, 
Building  and  Equipment 

Adjourned. 

Attest: 

Obobgb  B.  UnxT, 
Bxecutive  Seoretaiy* 
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APPENDIX  A,  April  5.  1919 

BUDGET,  December  1,  191&-December  31,  1919 

I.    Wwrk  in  tM  United  StatcM 

L    Building  program   I  2aS»260 

New  oonstruction  and  remodeling $106,000 

Operation  and  maintenance  expense 88,250 

Equipment   9,000 


^ 


New  construction  consists  of  three  camp  and  station  buildings  at 
$12,000  each;  ten  buildings  at  reconstruction  hospitals  or  small  camps 
at  $6,000;  repairing  25  buildings  at  $400  each. 

2.  Personnel  expenses   663,100 

Workers  (not  including  headquarters  staff)  including  salaries,  trav- 
eling expenses,  un^iorms  and  other  outfitting  equipment 

3.  Actiyities  or  service  program  expense 510,640 

Library  service: 
Books: 

25  large  camps,  13  mos.,  O  $2,500 $  62,500 

20  large  camps,  6  mos.,  &  $l,50a 30,000 

300  small  camps,  13  mos.,  &  $300 90,000 

152  small  camps,  6  mos^  &  $100 15,200 

70  hospitals,   0   $1,500 105,000 

140  hospitals,   0   $500 70,000 

Naval  vessels 30,000 

Periodicals: 

25  large  camps,  13  mos.,  0  $1,500 37,500 

20  large  camps,  6  mos.,  0  $600 12,000 

300  small  camps,  forts  and  stations,  13  mos.,  @  $40 12,000 

152  small  camps,  6  mos.,  O  $20 3,040 

70  hospiUls,   e   $500 : 35,000 

140  hospitals,   e  $60 8,400 

4.  Motor  transport  service 14,000 

Cost  of  equipment,  etc 

5.  Expenses  paid  at  headquarters. 289,200 

(a)  Salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  headquarters  staff. ..  .$140»00O 

(b)  Publicity,  advertising  and  speakers 60,000 

(c)  Freight,  insurance 30,000 

(d)  Rents,  office  supplies  and  expenses 59,200 


$1,680,190 


This  item,  while  appearing  under  United  States,  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  over- 
head and  administrative  expenses  for  all  overseas  work  as  welL  The  administrative 
conduct  of  the  work  of  the  American  Library  Association  is  largely  office  rather  than 
field  work,  and,  for  both  America  and  overseas,  is  centered  at  Washington,  and  must 
ther^ore  appear  in  a  single  item. 

II.    A.  B.  F,  in  France,  Rusiia  and  Siberia 
1.    Buildings  erected  or  leased,  alterations  and  repairs,  equipment  for  use 

in  buildings,  etc , $     73,400 

Ten  regional  buildings,  O  $4,000  each $  40,000 

Six  dispatch  offices,  0  $1,400  each 8,400 

Office  and  library  equipment «    25,000 

3.    Operation  and  maintenance  of  buildings 74,000 

Expense  of  operating  and  maintaining  service  buildings. 

3.    Personnel   536,000 

Living  allowances  and  traveling  expenses,  replacement  ot  uniforms 

and  personal  equipment  for  210  workers. 
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4.  ActlvlUes    2,013.000 

Library  service: 

Books: 

Army  educational  libraries $850,000 

Army  of  occupation,  Coblenz 200,000 

Transport  libraries  100,000 

A.  E.  F.,  France 540,000 

A.  E.  F.,  Russia 8,000 

A.  E.  F.,  Siberia ' 6,000 

Periodicals: 

A.  E.  F 100,000 

Transports   90,000 

Shipping  cases  75,000 

Freight 50,000 

5.  Motor  transport  15,000 

Purchase  of  fifteen  automobiles. 

S,    Expenses  paid  from  head^iuarters,  or  administratiye  expenses 42,000 

Paris  headquarters  administrattve  expenses. 


/^ 


$2,753,400 

III.    Contingent  Fund 
Two  per  cent  of  $4,210,500 $     84,210 

Total  overseas  $2,837,610 

Total  United  SUtes 1,680,190 

Grand  total    $4,517,800 

APPENDIX  B,  AprU  5,  1919 

WORKING  BUDGET,  December  1,  lOIS-December  81,  1919 

I.    AtneriCG 

A.  Building  and  equipment: 

Three  camp  or  station  buildings,  at  $12,000  (including  furni- 
ture)    $  36,000 

Five  buildings,  reconstruction  hospitals  or  small  camps,  at 

$6,000  (including  furniture) 30.000 

Repairs  25  buildings,  at  $400 10,000 

Ten  automobiles,  at  $700 7,000 

Current  equipment,  45  camps,  at  $200 9,000 

Uniforms  16,900 

H-    $  108,900 

B.  Personnel — Salaries,  subsistence,  travel,  uniforms: 

Headquarters  staft  and  field  representatives,  70,  at  average 

$1,760   $122,500 

(General  director  serves  without  pay.) 

25  large  camps,  13  mos.,  at  $5,720 143,000 

20  large  camps,  5  mos.,  at  $3,300 66,000 

Supervision  small  camps,  forts,  stations,  30  people,  at  $1,950. . .    58,500 

40  hospitals,  13  mos.,  at  $3»000 120,000 

30  hospitals,  6  mos.,  at  $1,410 42,300 

Five  hospital  supervisors,  at  $1,950 9,750 

Travel    50,000 

612,050 

C.  Books,  magazines,  newspapers: 

Books: 

25  large  camps,  13  mos.,  at  $2,000 $  50,000 

20  large  camps,  6  mos.,  at  $1,000 20,000 

800  small  camps,  13  mos.,  at  $300 90,000 

152  small  camps,  6  mos.,  at  $100 15,200 

70  hospitals,  at  $1,500 105,000 

140  hospitals,  at  $500 70,000 

Naval  vessels  30,000 
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Periodicals: 

26  large  camps,  13  mos.,  at  |1,50<^ 37»600 

20  large  camps,  6  mos.,  at  |iOO 8,060 

300  small  camps,  forts  and  stations,  13  mos.,  at  $40 12,000 

152  small  camps,  6  mos.,  at  $20 3,040 

70  hospitals,  at  $500. 36,000 

140  hospitals,  at  $00 8,400 


484,140 


D.    Administratiye  expenses — Rent,  supplies,  printing,  etc.: 

Rent  six  distributing  centers,  at  $600 $  3,600 

(Headquarters  officee  provided  without  cost  by  Library  of 
Congress.) 

Freight    30.000 

Printing  and  publicity 60,000 

Heat,  light,  postage,  miscellaneous  supplies,  headquarters 62,000 

25  large  camps,  at  $1,950 48,750 

20  large  camps,  at  $900 18,000 

300  small  forts  and  stations,  at  $25 7,500 

70  hospitals,  at  $200. 14,000 


II.    Overseas 

A.  Building  and  equipment: 

Office  and  library  equipment $  20,000 

Automobiles,  15,  at  $1,000 15,000 

Shipping  cases  35,000 

Uniforms  and  equipment 8,000 

B.  Personnel — Salaries,  subsistence,  travel,  uniforms: 

Overseas  dispatch  offices,  30  people,  at  $1,300 $  39,000 

France,  40  persons,  13  mos.,  at  $1,800 72,000 

France,  30  persons,  9  mos.,  at  $1,350 40,600 

Fifteen  transport  librarians,  at  $1,200 18,000 

Siberia  (Vladivostok)    6,000 

Travel   40,000 

C.  Books,  magazines,  newspapers: 

Books: 

Army  educational  libraries $500,000 

Army  of  occupation,  Coblenz 200,000 

Transport  libraries  100,000 

A.  E.  F.,  France 205,000 

A.  E.  F.,  Russia 3,000 

A.  E.  F.,  Siberia  (Vladivostok) 5,000 

Periodicals: 

A.  E.  F 50,000 

Transports   60,000 

D     Administrative  expenses — Rent,  supplies,  printing,  etc.: 
Rent: 

Paris  headquarters  $    6,000 

Regional  buildings,  5,  at  $4,000 20,000 

Overseas  dispatch  offices,  6,  at  $1,400 8,400 

Freight,  heat,  light,  postage,  printing  and  miscellaneous  sup- 
plies: 

Paris  headquarters  36,000 

Regional  libraries,  15,  at  $1,000 15,000 

Branch  libraries,  600,  at  $60 25,000 


233,850 
$1,438,940 


$     78,000 


214,500 


1,123,000 


145,400 
$1,560,900 
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For  America |1.4SS,f40 

For  oreraeas 1^90,900 

APPENDIX  C.  April  5,  1919 

This  appendix,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  minutes  on  page  67»  la  the  Report  of  the 
Library  War  Finance  Committee,  1918-19,  on  the  Second  Financial  Campaign  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  and  will  be  found  on  page  — . 

APPENDIX  D,  April  5,  1919 

Appendix  D,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  minutes  on  page  — ,  is  the  Report  of  the 
Auditors,  and  will  be  found  on  page  — . 

APPENDIX  E,  April  S,  1919 

ALBAirr,  N.  T. 
2e  March,  1919. 
To  the  War  Service  Committee: 

The  following  is  submitted  as  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Disposition  of 
Books,  Buildings  and  Equipment: 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  any  or  all  books  and  library  equipment  remaining  after 
the  A.  L.  A.  has  finished  its  service  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  world  war  be  first 
offered  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  in  furtherance  of  any  plan  acceptable  to  the 
War  Service  Committee  for  a  continuing  library  service  to  the  American  military  and 
naval  peace  establishments;  that  upon  approval  by  the  War  Service  Committee  the 
general  director  is  authorized  to  arrange  for  transfer  of  such  books  and  equipment  as 
may  be  desired  by  the  Government. 

2.  Material,  if  any,  remaining  after  the  periormance  of  number  1  to  be  disposed  of 
as  follows: 

a.  Books.    To  one  agency  in  each  state  to  be  designated  by  the  War  Service  Com- 

mittee (or  the  present  subcommittee)  preferably  in  the  following  order: 

(1)  library  commission. 

(2)  Leading  library  (state  library,  if  possible). 

(3)  Gtovemor. 

(4)  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

(5)  State  Department  of  Education. 

And  to  be  given  by  these  designated  institutions  in  their  discretion  to — 

(1)  Federal  institutions — prisons,  coast  guards,  lighthouses,  etc 

(2)  Libraries. 

(3)  Schools  and  colleges. 

(4)  State  charitable  and  penal  institutions. 

(5)  Traveling  library  systems. 
All  gifts  to  be  conditioned  as  follows: 

(1)  To  be  gifts,  not  sales. 

(2)  Some  return  to  be  required. 

(a)  In  responsibility,  assumed  or  agreed  to. 

(b)  In  prospect  of  permanence. 

(c)  In  adequate  provision  for  care  and  use. 

(d)  In  maintenance  of  satisfactory  library  standards. 

(e)  In  the  establishment  of  a  new  library  or  library  system. 

b.  Buildings.  The  general  director  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  dispose  of 

library  buildings, 

(1)  By  gift  to  appropriate  and  responsible  auspices  for  library  purposes  only, 

expense  of  removal  to  be  borne  by  recipient. 

(2)  By  private  sale.     As  a  commentary  cm  probable  value  the  suboommittee 

notes  that  the  War  Department  has  Indicated  $500  aa  a  f4ir  salvage 
value  for  our  |10,000  buildings. 

(3)  By  salvage: 

(a)  On  our  own  initiative  and  action. 

(b)  In  joint  salvage  with  some  or  all  of  the  seven  organisationB  or  as 

part  of  a  Government  salvage  plan. 
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All  of  Uie  above  plans  to  be  anbject  to  rulings  by  tte  War  D^artment  aa  to  legal 
UUe  to  buildings. 
e.    Equipment    The  general  director  is  authorised  and  empowered  to  dispose  of 

equipment  according  to  the  above  plan  for  disposition  of  books  and  buildings 

and  in  the  following  order: 

(1)  To  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  needed  for  permanent  library  service 

(free). 

(2)  To  those  libraries  to  which  buildings  are  given  (free). 

(S)    To  other  libraries  as  designated  by  state  agencies  named  under  a  (l)-(6) 

(free). 
(4)    By  sale,  where  none  of  the  preceding  opportunities  are  immediately  avail- 
able. 
This  report  is  meant  to  refer  to  books,  buildings  and  equipment  in  the  United  States 
only.    The  disposition  of  overseas  property  will  await  later  reports  from  the  general 
director.  Sincerely  yours, 

J.  I.  Wtkb,  Jb. 

Gratia  A.  Countbtha^, 

G.  F.  D.  BKLDKlf. 

APPENDIX  B 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  WAR  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

Total  Receipts  and  Disbursemehts,  Library  War  Service  Funds, 

May  31,  191S-May  SI,  1919 

FIRST  LIBRARY  WAR  SERVICE   FUND 

May  81,  191&-May  81,  1919  ' 

ASSKTS 

Cash  balance  in  American  Security  &  Trust  Company,  31  May,  1918 |  282,341.24 

Bonds  of  the  second^  liberty  loan  to  par  value  of 300.00 

l&OO.OOO  4  per  cent  U.  S.  Treasury  certificates  at  par  and  accrued  interest, 

to   4    January,   1918 500,109.59 

Receipts 

Interest  on  $500,000  Treasury  certificates  paid  25  June,  1918 9,424.66 

Interest  on  bank  balances  to  81  December,  1918 5,779.50 

Liberty  bond  received  on  subscription 50.00 

Interest  on  liberty  bonds 13.62 

Library  War  Finance  Committee  (refund  of  appropriation  for  expenses), 

second  money  campaigns 45,936.21 

Cash  subscriptions   13,914.47 

I   857,869.29 

DlSBUBSEMEHTS 

Transfers  to  account  Herbert  Putnam,  general  director I   675,000.00 

Transfers  to  Empire  Trust  Company,  New  York  City,  for  use  of  Library 
War  Finance  Committee  (expenses  second  money  campaign) 125,000.00 

Transfers  to  G.  B.  Utley,  executive  secretary  (expenses  of  General  Com- 
mittee)      4,000.00 

Transfers  to  C.  B.  Roden,  treasurer  A.  L.  A.  Pub.  Board  (for  use  of  J.  L. 
Wheeler  in  preparing  After-war  reading  lists) 1,500.00 

Check  H.  H.  Vaughn,  Birmingham  Trust  &  Savings  Company,  returned 
marked  "Balance  out" 1.00 

Assets 

Liberty  bonds  held  by  American  Security  &  Trust  Company 350.00 

Cash  balance  in  American  Security  ft  Trust  Company,  31  May,  1919 52,018.29 

I   857,869.29 
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SECOND  LIBRARY  WAR  SERVICE  FUND 
Total  Receipts  and  Dlsbaraements,  December  (,  1918-lUj  31,  1919 

Receipts 

Received  from  United  War  Work,  Inc.,  cash 12,609,196.25 

Received  from  United  War  Work,  Inc.,  securities 19030S.76 

Interest  on  bank  balance  to  31  December,  1918 20.00 

Interest  on  liberty  bonds 834.43 

Received  from  Library  War  Finance  Committee  (subscriptions  to  first  war 
service  fund  received  after  it  was  closed  on  September  1,  1918) 14,411.03 

$2,815,313.46 

DlBBUBSEHSIfTS 

Transfers  to  account  Heil>ert  Putnam,  general  director 2,286,000.00 

Assets 

Bonds  of  the  first,  second,  third  liberty  loans 188,600.00 

Thrift  stamps  (par  25  cents) 28.75 

War  savings  stamps  (par  |5) 2,175.00 

Cash  balance  fn  American  Security  ft  Trust  Company,  May  31,  1919 338,511.71 

12,815,315.46 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY'S  CONTINGENT  FUND 
May  31,  1918-May  31,  1919 

Balance  31  May,  1918  (War  Service  Committee  Report,  1918,  p.  58) |        699.39 


Credit  voted  by  War  Service  Committee,  3  July,  1918 2,000.00 

Credit  voted  by  War  Service  Committee,  30  November,  1918 2,000.00 

Interest  on  bank  balances. 24.48 

»  4,723.87 

DiSBUBSEMENTS 

War  Service  Committee: 

PrlnUng   |  758.33 

Travel  1455.81 

Telegrams  and  postage 71.88 

Personal  service  66.23 

War  Finance  Committee: 

Printing  "Story  of  Million-dollar  campaign" 87.50 

Travel,  C.  B.  Roden,  A.  L.  Bailey 99.83 

Auditing  accounts: 

Marwick,  Mitchell,  Peat  ft  CJo 458.75 

Legal  services: 

Campbell,  Ledyard  ft  Bulkley 300.00 

Balance  31,  May,  1919 1,730.64 

I  4,723.87 
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STATElfENT  OF  THE  GENERAL  DIRECTOR,  A.  L.  A.  WAR  SERVICE 

Hkbbxbt  Puthau,  Librarian  of  Oanffres$ 


If  it  shall  seem  odd  to  70a  that  I  should 
be  addressing  yon  from  a  foreign  capital 
instead  of  directly  from  a  rostrum  at  As- 
bnry  Park,  it  seems,  I  assure  you,  no  less 
odd  to  me.  But  it  is  your  husiness  that 
keeps  me  in  Paris,  and  I  could  not  well 
neglect  it  even  for  the  opportunity  to 
which  President  Bishop  iuTited  me,  of  pre- 
senting to  you  in  person  a  general  survey 
of  our  operations.  Such  a  surrey  was  due 
to  you  as  a  recognition  not  merely  of  your 
interest  in  the  work,  hut  of  your  responsi- 
bility for  it  86  an  organization,  and  of  your 
authority  over  it  He  added  that  it  was 
also  due  to  myself.  He  had  in  mind,  I 
suppose,  the  satisfaction  that  an  executlye 
feels  in  reporting  things  accomplished. 

Where,  howerer,  as  in  this  case,  the 
things  accomplished  are  the  result  not  of 
an  individual  but  of  a  united  effort,  the 
complacencies  of  the  chief  executive  must 
be  frugal.  While  he  was  carrying  the 
title,  the  general  direction,  the  overhead 
responsibility,  there  will  have  been  others 
who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  actual 
labor.  One  such — Carl  Milam — has  not 
merely  done  this,  but,  as  acting  general 
director,  has  shared  the  overhead  responsi- 
bility itself  for  a  long  period;  another — 
Burton  Stevenson — ^has  had  to  carry  al- 
most independently  the  direct  responsibil- 
ities of  the  overseas  service.  And  the  di- 
rect administration  has  had  back  of  it 
the  War  Service  Committee,  abreast  of  it 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  at  its  right 
hand — in  iHe  president  of  the  Association 
— a  representative  of  the  general  interest 
who  has  linked  his  office  and  his  personal 
devoticm  to  the  work  in  a  measure  quite 
unprecedented.  To  the  president  of  the 
Association,  to  the  chairmen  of  the  two 
committees,  to  the  acting  general  direc- 
tor, and  to  the  European  representative, 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  accord  the  gratitude 
which  is  their  due.  The  French  way 
would  be  to  pass  a  resolution  declaring 
that  they  have  "bien  mMt6."    You  will 


not  do  so,  for  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for 
resolutions  of  that  sort  And  I  doubt  if, 
86  concerns  your  war  service,  it  ever  will 
be  ripe:  for  any  resolution  which  specifies 
a  few  individuals  would  be  unjust  to  a 
body  of  others  so  numerous  as  to  be  quite 
out  of  proportion.  This  results  from  a 
fact  which  has  distinguished  your  war 
service  from  that  of  any  of  the  other  six 
welfare  organisations;  the  fkct  that  yours 
has  been  a  distinctly  professional  work, 
for  which  you  have  drawn  almost  wholly 
on  your  own  ranks  as  a  professional  or- 
ganization. The  significance  of  this  came 
to  me  when,  the  other  day,  a  welfare  officer 
(an  Army  officer)  down  at  Le  Mans,  re- 
marked to  me  that  our  people  were  the 
"only  ones"  who  "hadn't  made  mistakes": 
they  seemed  to  "know  their  job." 

We  have  made  mistakes,  many  of  them; 
mistakes  of  fkct  and  of  calculation,  inev- 
itable, perhaps,  from  the  novelty,  the  sur- 
prise, and  the  rapid  shift  of  conditions.  But 
the  sort  of  mistake  that  he  had  in  mind 
was  the  sort  due  to  ignorance,  to  indifter- 
ence,  to  lack  of  method  (or  unwisdom  in 
method),  or  to  personal  unfamiliarity  with 
the  business.  Mistakes  of  that  sort — 
common  phenomena  in  organizations 
which  have  had  hastily  to  draft  untrained 
personnel — our  service  has,  I  think,  been 
remarkably  free  from;  and  in  that  sense 
I  willingly  accepted  the  encomium  as  due 
to  you. 

In  that  sense  also  the  letter  of  acknowl- 
edgement from  the  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Expeditionary  Forces  has  a  special 
significance  in  which  you  can  take  satis- 
faction. It  is  in  the  phrase  that  what  the 
Association  has  accomplished  for  the  A. 
E.  F.  was  accomplished  "with  the  min- 
imum of  friction  and  waste."  That  is 
praise  of  method;  and  there  is  no  praise 
which  a  professional  organization  should 
more  gladly  welcome. 


When  we  reported  to  you  at  Saratoga, 
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the  war  effort  of  the  United  States  wae  at 
its  height,  and  the  problem  for  as  was 
still  the  problem  of  continning  and  enlarg- 
ing the  established  work  in  the  camps  at 
home,  and  of  deyeloping  a  service  of  si^h 
ply  adequate  to  the  needs  oyerseas. 

Within  six  months  came  the  armistice. 
The  technical  effect  of  this  was  merely 
to  suspend  hostilities.  But  it  was  taken 
as  a  conclosion  of  them.  "The  war  was 
orer."  And  the  War  Department  an- 
nounced that  our  troops  would  be  brought 
home  at  once.  Ignoring  calculations  as  to 
transport,  the  imagination  both  of  the  sol- 
diers and  of  the  American  public  leaped 
to  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  eat- 
ing their  Christmas  dinner  by  their  own 
firesides.  Instead  of  this,  fiye  months 
later  saw  the  majority  of  them  etill  held 
abroad.  For  the  bulk  of  them — disap- 
pointment and  months  of  tedious  waiting; 
months  during  which,  lacking  the  excite- 
ment of  battle,  the  absorption  and  prepara- 
tion for  it,  all  the  stimulus  of  a  forward 
effort,  they  slackened  into  a  single  nega- 
tiye  desire — to  be  "out  of  it"  In  a  strange 
land,  with  little  definite  military  duty  saye 
a  couple  of  hours'  drill  each  day,  without 
useful  occupation — saye  in  the  service  of 
supply,  and  subject  to  all  the  depression 
of  homesickness,  and  the  temptations  of 
idleness  under  conditions  not  favorable  to 
self-restraint,  their  morale  was  in  peril 
to  a  degree  which  thoroughly  alarmed  the 
military  authorities. 

The  effort  of  the  welfare  organizaticms, 
ours  included,  intensified  to  sustain  it; 
and  ours  had  not  merely  to  intensify  but 
greatly  to  enlarge.  We  had  given  the  men 
books  to  bring  over,  we  had  supplied  them 
with  books  overseas,  and  we  had  shipped 
thousands  of  books  to  follow  them  in  their 
foreign  camps.  But,  for  the  service  of 
those  books  to  th«n,  we  had  relied  upon 
other  organisations.  (We  were  indeed  con- 
strained to  do  so  by  the  military  author- 
ities themselves.)  This  service  had  proved 
at  many  points,  and  in  every  respect,  im- 
perfect We  had  evidently  to  create,  at 
certain  centers  besides  Paris,  establish- 
ments of  our  own,  administered  by  repre- 


sentatives of  our  own,  with  professional 
training,  and  a  direct  responsibility.  The 
military  authorities  gradually  consented, 
and  we  did  so.  And  the  last  few  months 
have  seen  a  direct  service  of  our  own,  op- 
erating in  every  important  poet  of  the 
A.  EL  P. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  we  discon- 
tinued or  relaxed  the  service  through  the 
other  welfare  organizations;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  effect  was  to  enlarge  and  di- 
versity this,  and  to  give  it  added  efficiency. 
Quantitatively  the  service  through  them 
has  been  the  major  part  of  the  service 
abroad,  though  we  have  added  to  it  a 
service  direct  to  various  military  units. 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  recognize  the  willing- 
ness and  promptness  with  which  the  or- 
ganizations lent  to  us  their  equipment, 
their  facilities,  and  their  personnel,  in 
order  to  carry  forward  our  operations. 
Particularly,  of  course,  was  this  true  of 
the  T.  M.  C.  A.  And  in  view  of  it  we  can 
the  less  complain,  though  from  certain  as- 
pects of  policy  we  must  regret,  that  the 
credit  for  the  service  rendered  through 
them  has  gone  to  them  rather  than  to  us. 


A  summary  of  these  overseas  operations 
(to  March  31)  was  embodied  in  a  report 
by  Mr.  Stevenson  to  accompany  General 
Pershing's  own  report  as  Commander-in- 
chief;  and  has  been  communicated  to  you, 
or  will  be,  in  connection  with  the  report 
of  the  acting  general  director  and  of  the 
War  Service  Committee.  In  scaler  the  op- 
erations tiiemselves  fall  f^r  short  of  those 
at  home,  but  in  critical  importance  they 
have  not  done  so;  and  the  importance  of 
them  but  increased,  when  the  office  of  our 
books  was  no  longer  to  prepare  men  to 
fight  but  to  solace  and  occupy  them  in  tem- 
porary inaction,  and  to  aid  in  returning 
them  better  fitted  for  their  Jobs  at  home. 

The  opportunity  and  the  duty  in  these 
respects  had  not  been  unforeseen.  I  in- 
dicated it  at  Saratoga  in  remarking  that 
before  long  the  "center  of  gravitsr^  of  our 
operations  might  shift  overseas.  I  did 
not  then  suspect  that  the  remark  would 
come  to  have  a  personal  application.    But 
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by  December  it  became  clear  that  the 
problema  abroad,  which  in  every  other 
welfare  organiiation  seemed  to  require  the 
personal  presence  of  its  head,  were  for  ours 
also  snch  that  I  should  aid  to  deal  with 
them  on  the  spot. 

Accordingly  I  came.  And  I  am  still 
here;  for  the  problems  proved  not  definite 
and  temporary  but  varied  and  cumulating 
— and  with  new  ones  ever  developing  to 
take  the  place  of  those  already  solved. 
Even  as  I  write — only  a  month  before  your 
Conference — there  are  still  three-quarters 
of  a  million  men  over  here.  And  with  the 
reduction  of  the  forces,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  areas,  there  is  a  new  crop  of  de- 
cisions involved  in  the  curtailment  of  op- 
erations, the  salvage  of  material,  and  the 
settlement  of  contracts.  Such  decisions 
must  be  summary,  and  such  as  require 
ratification  must  be  ratified  promptly.  So 
for  a  time  I  remain. 

But  the  intensification  of  the  work  over- 
seas has  not  meant  a  cessation  of  the 
work  at  home,  for  this  had  to  be  main- 
tained in  practically  its  original  dimen- 
sion throughout  nearly  the  entire  year. 
And  it  also  involved  certain  new  problems 
-T-in  connection  with  reconstruction,  th^ 
preparation  for  home  service  and  es- 
pecially for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  All 
this  will  appear  in  the  reports  of  the  act- 
ing director  and  of  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee. 


I  am  sure  also  that  the  history  of  the 
year  as  a  whole  will  be  presented  to  you 
both  broadly  and  in  detail  by  my  asso- 
ciates at  Washington,  and  in  the  report 
of  the  War  Service  Ccmimittee,  and  that 
the  philosophy  of  it  will  also  be  suggested 
by  the  latter.  Any  larger  inductions  from 
such  an  experience  come  more  appro- 
priately from  those  who,  like  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  informed  as  to  the 
operations,  have  not  been  enmeshed  in 
the  routine  of  them.  From  the  two  years 
together  one  induction  will  surely  be  ob- 
vious: That  for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory the  American  Library  Association  has 
emerged  from  an  organization  with  aims 
supposedly  purely  professional,  into  a  pub- 
lic service  corporation.  And  though  the 
service  has  in  terms  been  for  an  emerg- 
ency, its  influence  will  be  permanent;  it 
will  have  left  a  definite  impress  upon  the 
Government  in  the  Departments  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy;  it  will  have  left  a 
continuing  benefit  upon  many  individuals 
widely  diffused  throughout  the  country. 
It  will  have  notified  to  the  public  the  spirit 
and  the  efficiency  of  an  organization  whose 
availability  for  a  general  public  service 
had  not  been  realized,  and  it  will  have  af- 
fected the  Association  itself  with  a  lasting 
faith  in  its  own  abilities. 

Heebebt  Putkau, 
General  Director  A.  L.  A.  War  Service. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  ACTING  GENERAL  DIRECTOR,  A.   L.  A.  WAR   SERVICE 
Cabl  H.  Milam,  Director,  Public  Ldhrary,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


It  is  unnecessary  for  the  acting  general 
director,  after  presenting  a  printed  re- 
port of  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  pages, 
to  make  any  considerable  additional  state- 
ment. Perhaps  it  would  be  well,  however, 
without  attempting  to  summarize  the  re- 
port that  we  have  made,  to  point  out  the 
thread  you  will  see  running  through  it. 
Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  parti- 
cularly, there  have  been  only  two  things 
in  mind.  The  first  has  been  to  serve  the 
men  —  the  duration-of-the-war  men  —  in 


such  a  way  that  we  might  daim  to.  have 
contributed  something  to  their  general 
welfare,  and  to  the  placing  of  them  back 
in  their  normal  positions  in  civilian  life. 
We  have  done  that  through  the  camp  li- 
braries, to  some  extent,  and  through  the 
hospital  libraries,  and  we  have  tried  to 
codperate  with  you  in  your  public,  college 
and  special  libraries  in  accomplishing  that 
end.  The  other  thing  has  been  to  leave 
behind  something  definitely  accompllehed. 
When  the  war  was  over,  the  American 
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dlTlsion  In  the  Navy,  we  thought  we  would 
get  all  of  these  people  together  and  put 
them  under  one  head,  and  I  am  only  tem- 
porary head  of  this  division.  The  per- 
manent head  will  he  a  much  older  and 
wiser  man,  who  will  come  in  later  on.  I 
was  advisory  member  of  the  commission 
during  the  war,  in  addition  to  my  other 
duties.  We  have  representatives  of  the 
Navy  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
chaplains,  line  officers,  paymasters,  ma- 
rine officers — all  come  there,  and  we  have 
selected  the  very  best  line  officers  in  the 
Navy,  and  the  best  staff  officers.  I  know 
them,  because  I  have  been  detailing  them 
all  during  the  war;  I  know  their  records, 
and  the  best  we  can  get  we  are  sending 
around  to  the  different  cities,  and  in  the 
different  districts,  as  morale  officers,  and 
aids  for  morale.  Their  duties  are  what 
the  name  implies,  "to  aid  constituted  au- 
thority to  maintain  a  high  morale."  The 
commanding  officer  of  a  station,  or  cap- 
tain of  a  ship,  is  morale  officer  of  that 
ship.  His  Is  the  responsibility,  and  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do  that  will  relieve  him 
of  that  terrible  responsibility,  but  we  can 
help  him.  This  has  never  been  system- 
atized in  the  Navy.  We  have  had  ath- 
letics, for  instance,  but  we  have  had  them 
in  a  sporadic  kind  of  way.  We  have  had 
teams,  and  if  a  man  can  win  a  place  on 
a  team,  it  will  develop  him,  but  if  he  can't 
do  that,  it  will  not  help  him.  We  are  try- 
ing to  surround  the  men  ot  the  Navy  with 
a  circle  of  good  influences,  and  to  make 
the  uplifting  influences  just  as  powerful 
and  just  as  attractive  as  the  evil  .influ- 
ences. We  must  not  try  to  make  his 
choice  for  him;  Americans  won't  stand 
for  that  But  we  can  at  least  make  the 
good  as  attractive  as  the  evil,  and  the 
evH  heretofore  has  been  more  attractive. 
I  suppose  every  speaker  from  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  has  lauded  the  work  of  the 
American  Library  Association  in  the 
camps,  on  the  ships,  and  overseas  during 
the  great  war  so  happily  ended.  I  say 
this,  for  I  know  that  appreciation  of  your 
work  is  universal,  unanimous,  throughout 
the   service.     It   is   true,   you   have   had 


tangible  and  concrete  problems  to  solve* 
and  it  has  been  for  that  reason  easier,  but 
your  success  should  make  you  very  proud 
and  very  happy.  New  problems  are  now 
arising.  You  know  a  great  many  people 
fear  the  results  of  prohibition,  but  if  wo 
can  give  the  sailor  man  books,  we  need 
have  no  cause  to  fear.  I  think  it  is  Ba^ 
con  who  says,  "Reading  maketh  a  man 
full";  or  is  it  "a  fuU  man"? 

This  new  division,  this  sixth  morale 
division  of  which  I  spoke,  has  many  prob> 
lems  for  solution  by  the  American  lA- 
brary  Association,  and  it  is  to  present 
them  to  you  and  to  pray  your  assistance 
that  I  am  here.  I  might  say  we  are  asking 
for  a  minion-dollar  appropriation  for  this 
work  from  the  House  Committee,  an  in- 
crease from  $150,000  to  $1,000,000.  That 
is  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  man  per  day. 
For  one  cent  per  man  per  day  you  could 
give  them  all  the  athletics,  ail  the  motion 
pictures,  all  the  amateur  dramatics,  in- 
struction in  social  hygiene,  books  and 
magazines,  take  care  of  his  home  service 
— ^get  his  home  people  in  closer  touch  with 
him — and  do  it  all  for  one  cent  per  man 
per  day.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  little,  when 
it  costs  forty  cents  a  day  to  feed  him. 
The  estimate  was  cut  to  $400,000  in  the 
House,  and  the  Senate,  I  believe,  is  going 
to  raise  that  to  $700,000.  So  we  can  get 
along.  Of  course,  we  cannot  do  aU  those 
things  which  are  necessary,  and  wMch  I 
believe  in  five  years  would  make  a  new 
and  better  Navy,  if  gone  about  in  a  busi- 
nesslike manner. 

This  movement  is  not  confined  to  the 
Navy.  Every  large  industrial  organisa- 
tion, every  business  organization,  is  spend- 
ing money  and  appropriating  heavy  sums 
for  this  purpose.  America  has  at  last 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  workmen  or 
enlisted  men  are  not  mere  cogs;  they  are 
persons,  and  have  personalities,  and  in 
order  to  get  the  beet  results  from  them,  we 
have  got  to  pay  attention  to  their  person- 
ality, and  to  develop  it  I  have  been  as- 
sociated a  great  deal  with  naval  chap- 
lains, of  late,  and  so  you  must  pardon  me 
if  I  resort  to  firstlies  and  secondlies. 
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First,  the  cordial  codperation  which  ex- 
ists between  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Sixth  Morale  Diyision  must 
continue  always  —  eternally.  Ton  must 
forgive  our  mistakes  and  be  forbearing; 
we  are  bound  to  make  them. 

Second,  we  ask  you  to  salvage  every 
book  you  can  from  those  now  in  service, 
for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  You  have 
done  a  great  work,  but  there  is  still  need 
for  books  and  we  will  take  anything  you 
can  give  us. 

Third,  we  ask  you  to  advise  us  as  to 
the  procuring  of  books  with  Navy  funds, 
how  to  get  them  and  from  whom  to  get 
them.  We  buy  in  laige  quantities,  and 
your  expert  advice  is  essentiaL  We  have 
at  present  libraries  of  1,100  volumes  on 
the  big  ships,  down  to  50  or  100  volumes 
on  the  small  ships,  the  destroyers.  The 
libraries  on  the  ships  and  in  stations  are 
now  in  charge  of  chaplains,  and  a  chaplain 
also  acts  as  librarian  in  this  Sixth  Divi- 
sion. I  am  sorry  I  could  not  bring  him 
with  me,  but  he  is  so  busy  ho  could  not 
get  oft. 

Fourth,  we  ask  you  to  help  us  in  this 
selection,  and  to  continue  your  study  of 
books  for  the  Navy  in  the  light  of  your 
experience  of  the  last  two  years. 

Fifth,  we  ask  you  to  help  us  in  stand- 
ardizing the  practice  of  the  libraries  in  the 
ships  and  stations  in  matters  of  classifi- 
cation, arrangement,  circulation,  and  so 
forth. 

Sixth,  we  ask  you  to  appoint  at  least  one 
or  two  men  to  be  in  Washington  whose 
sole  duty  it  will  be  to  advise  and  assist 
us  in  making  the  library  a  very  live  and 
vital  force  in  the  morale  of  the  Navy. 

We  are  changing  the  system  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Navy.  In  future  it  will  be 
based  on  four  principles: 

First,  it  will  be  non-compulsory.    If  they 


don't   want   education,   don't   give    it    to 
them.    That's  American  stuff. 

Second,  it  will  be  outside  of  the  work- 
ing hours.  We  work  awfully  hard  in  the 
Navy;  some  people  don't  believe  it,  be- 
cause they  only  see  us  when  we  are  in 
port  and  when  we  are  playing.  The  Navy 
man's  hours  are  from  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  S  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
But  if  he  is  ambitious,  he  can  find  time 
outside  of  regular  working  hours,  and  we 
only  want  to  give  education  to  ambitious 
men;  don't  throw  pearls  before  swine. 

Third,  it  should  be  largely  self-help,  a 
system  of  education  where  the  man  must 
dig  it  out  for  himself,  and  that  is  directly 
along  tihe  lines  in  which  education  Is 
given  to  us  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis. We  have  very  few  instructors 
at  Annapolis;  we  simply  hear  the  mid- 
shipmen recite;  I  know,  because  I  was 
there  as  an  instructor  for  some  time.  The 
man  has  got  to  stand  on  his  own  legs, 
and  must  dig  it  out  for  himself. 

Fourth,  it  win  be  along  lines  which  are 
directly  beneficial  to  the  men  in  the  serv- 
ice, to  make  them  better  sailor-men,  and 
anything  that  will  make  men  better  sailor- 
men  will  make  them  better  citizens,  when 
they  go  back  to  civil  life. 

You  have  done  a  great  work,  but  your 
work  is  not  done.  You  have  not  completed 
your  task  until  you  have  done  all  these 
things  we  beg  of  you.  The  war  has  made 
us  all  better  men  and  better  women.  The 
country  has  awakened  to  a  new  citizen- 
ship.'"'A  primary  duty  of  that  citizenship 
is  to  care  for  its  men  in  uniform  in  time 
of  peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  war.  Don't 
let  it  be  Jackie  this  and  Jackie  that,  now 
that  the  guns  have  ceased  to  thunder. 
Help  us  to  make  the  United  -States  Navy 
a  living  force  for  good,  an  example  of 
clean  manhood  to  our  country's  hope,  the 
youth  of  this  generation. 
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OUR   LIBRARY   RESOURCES   AS   SHOWN   BY   SOME   GOVERNMENT   NEEDS    IN 

THE  WAR 

Bt  Ain>BBW  KxooH»  Librarian,  Yaie  University  Library 


President  Bishop  has  asked  me  to  give 
some  account  of  the  library  side  of  the 
government  office  named  the  Inquiry,  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  a  matter  of  professional 
interest 

I  shall  say  little  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Inquiry,  since  there  are  two  histories  of 
the  organization  in  preparation — one  for 
the  American  Geographical  Society,  under 
the  supervision  of  its  director,  Dr.  Bow- 
man, and  the  other  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment, by  the  history  board  of  the  Wcu: 
Plans  Division  of  the  general  staft.  It  is 
only  necessary  now  to  say  that  in  Septem- 
ber, 1917,  Colonel  House  was  authorized 
ty  President  Wilson  to  collect  and  organ- 
ize data  that  might  be  useful  at  the  even- 
tual peace  confe.ence;  that  he  promptly 
established  in  New  York  an  office  which 
was  later  called  the  Inquiry,  under  the  di- 
rectorship of  President  Mezes;  that  by  the 
time  the  armistice  was  signed  more  than 
150  American  scholars  had  contributed 
reports  on  matters  in  which  they  were 
specialists;  that  representatives  of  the  na- 
tions affected  had  come  for  conference 
with  the  officers  and  specialists  of  the 
bureau;  that  there  was  frequent  exchange 
of  material  and  of  views  between  the  In- 
quiry and  similar  bureaus  abroad,  espe- 
cially those  of  France  and  England;  that 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Military  In- 
telligence Division  of  the  general  staff,  the 
National  Research  Council,  the  National 
Board  for  Historical  Service,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Tariff  Commission, 
the  War  Colleges,  and  many  other  official 
and  unofficial  organizations,  American  and 
foreign,  cooperated  in  the  work;  that  after 
thirteen  months  the  material  gathered, 
amounting  to  several  tons  in  weight,  was 
placed  on  board  the  George  Washington  to 
travel  overseas  with  the  President  on  De- 
cember 4,  191S;  and  that  all  the  informa- 
tion gathered  had  been  so  carefully  clas- 


sified and  indexed  that  k  was  instantly 
available. 

The  location  of  the  office  of  the  organ- 
ization was  a  difficult  problem,  but  it  was 
finally  solved  by  accepting  the  offer  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society  to  place 
its  building  and  most  of  its  staff  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Inquiry.  The  society's 
building  is  ccmvenient  of  access  and  yet 
not  too  public;  it  houses  a  library  and  an 
organization  intended  for  research  work- 
ers; and  it  provided  a  place  where  confi- 
dential documents  and  maps  were  safe. 
From  November  10,  1917,  the  work  of  the 
Inquiry  was  carried  on  at  Broadway  and 
156th  street  under  guard  night  and  day.^ 

At  first  the  scope  of  the  Inquiry  was 
very  wide,  but  with  the  establishment  or 
development  of  other  government  bureaus 
to  look  after  certain  topics,  such  as  strat- 
egy or  international  law,  the  work  of  the 
Inquiry  became  more  intensive,  until  at 
last  it  was  centered  on  territorial  and 
economic  matters.  The  main  areas  in 
which  research  was  conducted  were  of 
course  determined  by  the  war  itself,  but 
special  studies  were  made  of  disputed 
areas,  or  of  local  conditions  that  were  the 
sources  of  political  antagonisms.  A  typ- 
ical study  of  a  country  included  its  poli- 
tical and  diplomatic  history,  its  economlos, 
its  geography,  and  its  education.  The  his- 
torian reported  on  historic  rights,  indad- 
ing  suffrage  laws;  on  religious  develop- 
ments and  customs;  on  subordinate  nation- 
alities; on  the  rights  of  minority  peoples 
in  composite  populations;  on  recent  poli- 
tical history  as  related  to  diplomacy  and 
treaties;  and  on  public  law  and  constita- 
tional  reforms.  The  economist  reported 
on  international  matters,  such  as  raw  ma- 
terials, coaling  stations,  cable  stations, 
tariffs  and  customs  unions,  free  ports,  open 


For  further  details  see  an  article  in  Geo* 
ffraphical  Review,  January,  1919. 
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ports;  and  on  regional  matters,  «aeh  as  in- 
dostrlal  deyelopment,  stif-soflSclency,  and 
traffic  routes  in  relation  to  boundaries  and 
material  resources.  The  geographer  re- 
ported on  strategic  frontiers  and  topo- 
graphic barriers,  and  on  economic  factors 
such  as  irrigation,  not  only  In  their  present 
deyelopment  but  as  to  their  possibilities 
in  a  general  reconstruction.  The  cartog- 
rapher made  maps  and  diagrams  to  vls- 
uallze  evenr  kind  of  distribution,  such  as 
racial,  linguistic,  and  religious  boundaries; 
minerals,  fuel,  water  power,  railways  and 
trade  routes,  crops  and  live  stock. 

The  study  of  a  question  ccmslsted  pri- 
marily in  the  collecting  of  the  essential 
facts;  and  secondarily  in  the  sifting  and 
collating  of  these  facts  so  as  to  show  their 
bearing  upon  any  solution  of  a  problem 
that  might  be  proposed.  The  work  had  no 
political  bias,  the  instructions  glyen  to  the 
experts  being  to  exercise  fkimess  and  to 
consider  the  interests  of  the  peoples  in  the 
territories  affected.  This  complete  liberty 
of  action  gaye  unbiased  results,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  work  of  the 
American  experts  won  high  commendation 
from  the  yarious  foreign  delegations. 

For  its  collaborators  the  Inquiry  .turned 
to  the  uniyersities  of  the  country,  since  it 
is  the  function  of  the  universities  not  only 
to  train  experts,  but  to  maintain  high 
ideals  of  thoroughness  and  scholarly  im- 
partiality. The  Inquiry  did  not  confine  it- 
self to  university  faculties,  however,  but 
obtained  the  assistance  of  competent  men 
without  regard  to  university  affiliations. 
Sometimes  reports  were  requested  from 
several  difTerent  authorities,  because  on 
many  questions  there  are  not  only  two 
sides,  but  half  a  dosen. 

The  collaborators  were  not  always  at 
large  universities,  nor  residents  of  large 
cities,  and  many  of  them  could  not  leave 
their  occupations  to  carry  on  research  else- 
where. The  Inquiry  could  not  purchase 
the  books  they  needed,  partly  because  it 
lacked  the  money,  but  chiefly  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  and  storing 
so  much  material.  The  problem  was  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  work  had  to 


be  done  with  as  much  secrecy  as  possible. 
It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  organise 
at  headquarters  a  bibliographical  service 
which  should  do  for  these  scattered  schol- 
ars what  a  regular  library  does  for  its  own 
clients.  To  this  end  great  assistance  was 
given  by  the  American  Geographical  So- 
ciety, which  placed  its  whole  library  and 
its  library  staff  at  the  service  of  the  In- 
quiry. Not  only  did  it  do  this  to  the  full- 
est extent,  but  it  bought  large  numbers  of 
books  and  maps  for  the  use  of  the  Inquiry, 
and  it  began  and  carried  on  a  map-making 
program  without  precedent  in  this  country. 
The  American  Geographical  Society  is, 
however,  limited  in  scope  and  in  funds, 
and  a  call  upon  other  libraries  for  help 
soon  became  necessary.  Of  the  outside 
libraries  those  upon  which  the  greatest  de- 
mands were  made  were  the  library  of  Co- 
lumbia University  and  the  New  York  Li- 
brary. I  put  them  alphabetically  because 
it  is  impossible  to  say  which  rendered  the 
greater  service.  Each  purchased  books 
that  were  needed,  each  provided  special 
rooms  for  the  research  workers,  and  each 
gave  reference  service  beyond  measurei 
Columbia  lent  Miss  Florence  Wilson  to  be- 
come the  assistant  librarian  of  the  In- 
quiry, and  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion sent  her  to  Paris  to  continue  her  work 
on  the  files  she  had  cared  for  so  well  in 
New  York.  The  cordial  and  unstinted  as- 
sistance given  by  Dean  Carpenter,  Mr. 
Hicks,  and  Miss  Mudge  was  only  equaled 
by  that  so  cheerfully  given  by  Dr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Lydenberg,  and  others  of  the  New 
York  Library  staff.  Outside  of  New  York 
the  greatest  help  was  received  from  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Dr.  Putnam  made 
more  than  one  visit  to  the  Inquiry,  gave 
every  facility  for  the  use  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  procured  and  made  avail- 
able many  books  that  could  not  otherwise 
be  had.  Princeton  contributed  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson himself,  who  not  only  made  inves- 
tigations in  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
elsewhere,  but  prepared  for  the  Inquiry 
many  bibliographies  that  were  of  the  ut- 
most service.  The  list  of  codperating  li- 
braries is  a  long  one,  and  it  is  a  great 
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pleasure  to  state  that  the  librarians  called 
upon  went  to  extraordinary  lengths  in  ren- 
dering service,  giving  their  time  and 
thought  end  energy,  waiving  rules  when- 
ever that  was  possible,  and  assenting  will- 
ingly to  the  Qovernment's  requisitioning 
of  books  where  the  rules  of  their  libraries 
made  no  provision  for  loans.  I  am  par- 
ticularly glad  of  the  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing that  of  the  many  hundreds  of  books 
from  American  libraries  now  in  Paris  for 
the  use  of  the  Peace  Conference  a  large 
number  bear  the  Harvard  bookplate. 

My  paper  has  to  deal,  however,  not  only 
with  the  service  rendered  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  scholarly  libraries  of  the 
country,  but  with  the  service  they  did  not 
render.  Research  librarians  are  expected 
to  provide  the  materials  for  literary  edi- 
fices, but  even  with  the  best  of  good  wiU 
they  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw. 
It  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
service  rendered  by  American  libraries  to 
say  that  in  our  national  emergency  our  li- 
braries were  hot  equal  to  the  demands 
made  upon  them,  individually  and  collec- 
tively. 

Consider  some  of  the  details  of  one  or 
two  of  the  topics  I  have  named  above,  and 
picture  the  amount  of  help  that  would  be 
given  to  an  investigator  of  one  of  these 
topics  in  your  own  library  or  in  any  li- 
brary known  to  you.  Suppose  that  an 
inquirer  were  to  ask  for  material  on  the 
Trentino,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  gen- 
eral ethnic,  strategic,  and  economic  study 
of  the  area  from  the  Italian  frontier  of 
1914  to  the  highest  peaks  in  the  north,  and 
a  detailed  study  of  the  disputed  triangle 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Italian-Austrian 
negotiations  of  1915,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  Bozen 
Valley,  the  position  of  the  ridge  crests, 
and  the  economic  draining  of  the  area? 
Suppose  another  were  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion on  the  ethnic  composition,  the  eco- 
nomic affiliations,  and  the  political  rela^ 
tionships  of  Bosnia,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  tongue  of  land  from  Ragusa 
to  Volavitsa?  Suppose  one  were  study- 
ing any  of  the  disputed  areas  of  the  Bal- 


kans— Epirus,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  The 
Dobrudja,  Pirot,  Thasos,  The  Banat,  the 
Maritxa  Valley?  Suppose  he  were  trying 
to  draw  topographical  outlines  of  a  possi- 
ble internationalized  area  to  include  Con- 

• 

stantinople  and  the  Straits,  and  wanted 
the  most  recent  and  most  accurate  infor- 
mation about  the  administrative,  military, 
and  economic  questions  involved  in  its  in- 
ternationalization, including  terminal  and 
port  facilities,  police,  sanitation,  municipal 
administration,  the  ownership  of  the  Bag- 
dad Railway;  and  the  relation  of  such  an 
internationalized  area  to  the  Ottoman  pub- 
lic debt?  Each  of  the  territorial  questions 
had  to  be  studied  in  just  such  detail,  and 
in  many  cases  the  answers  were  not  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  and  owing  to  war 
conditions  could  not  be  obtained.  The 
best  ethnographic  study  of  Serbia,  e,  g.,  is 
by  Dr.  Jovan  Cvijic,  a  member  of  the  Serb- 
ian Academy  of  Science,  and  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Belgrade  Academy  in  three 
parts.  The  first  of  these  was  translated 
into  German  and  published  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Petermanns  Mitteilungen.  The 
second  and  third  parts  have  never  been 
done  from  the  Serbian,  and  no  copy  of 
these  two  parts  is  in  this  country.  Neither 
is  any  recent  issue  of  the  Turkish  official 
year-book  called  Salnameh,  unless  indeed 
it  be  in  the  Turkish  Embassy.  The  larg- 
est scale  map  of  Persia  is  not  here,  and, 
worse  still,  its  existence  was  unknown. 
The  census  returns  of  some  of  the  bellig- 
erent countries  are  nowhere  to  be  found; 
while  the  sets  for  other  countries  usually 
lack  the  latest  volumes.  If  one  wishes  to 
check  disputed  national  figures  by  the 
local  church  or  school  census  returns,  to 
see  whether  the  national  figures  are  falsi- 
fied, the  local  returns  are  not  available. 
This  regrettable  condition  of  our  schol- 
arly libraries  is  well  known  to  university 
librarians  and  to  the  librarians  of  other 
great  research  libraries,  but  the  public  is 
not  aware  of  it,  and  there  are  many  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Library  Association 
who  do  not  realize  it  The  public  library 
and  the  library  of  the  small  college  pro- 
vide books  in  the  familiar  lines  of  study. 
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and  this  work  is  done  well;  but  when  a 
reader  wants  to  go  beyond  the  ordinary 
books  on  a  subject,  or  to  make  research  in 
some  unusual  field,  his  progress  at  once 
becomes  difficult  and  sometimes  impossi- 
ble. To  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  in 
any  of  the  instances  I  have  named,  one 
must  have  the  local  histories  and  geogra- 
phies, the  local  statistical  and  commer- 
cial handbooks,  the  more  important  local 
newspapers  and  magazines,  the  publica- 
tions of  the  local  scieAtiflc  societies.  We 
have  not  spent  money  and  time  on  such 
local  matters  because  we  thought  them 
merely  local,  and  of  no  interest  to  us.  We 
did  not  care  whether  certain  districts  in 
Bast  Prussia  were  German  or  Polish;  did 
not  know  what  is  involved  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Briey  district;  did  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  Pan-Turanian 
movement  Tet  these  questions,  and  a 
hundred  like  them,  are  the  questions  that 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  world.  Even  in 
our  own  hemisphere  there  are  many  dan- 
ger-spots that  may  affect  our  national  life. 
We  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  these  dangers 
by  ignoring  them.  There  are  probably 
people  in  this  audience  who  do  not  know 
where  Tacna  and  Arica  are,  yet  the  ques- 
tion of  their  boundaries  may  at  any  time 
bring  on  a  war  in  which  the  United  States 
may  have  to  share.  I  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  no  library  in  this  country  that 


has  the  necessary  material  for  determin- 
ing the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
gard to  this  and  similar  questions. 

The  truth  is  that  the  war  found  us  as 
unprepared  for  making  peace  as  for  mak- 
ing war,  and  we  were  much  worse  oft  in 
mobilizing  for  peace,  because  many  of  our 
necessary  materials  were  thousands  of 
miles  away,  with  little  or  no  possibility  of 
getting  them.  The  formation  of  an  en- 
lightened American  point  of  view  on  dis- 
puted questions  was  made  difficult  because 
we  had  not  been  foresighted.  We  have 
muddled  through.    But  now  that  we  are 

to  take  our  full  share  of  the  burden  of  civ- 
ilization, and  help  to  mould  the  lives  of 
millions  of  people  with  whom  we  have  not 
hitherto  been  directly  concerned,  we  must 
educate  ourselves  for  our  new  du- 
ties. Our  research  libraries  must  pro- 
vide the  means  of  education  on  a  scale 
much  larger  than  has  hitherto  been 
thought  necessary.  They  must  also  or^ 
ganize  their  material  and  their  effort  so 
that  unnecessary  duplication  may  be 
avoided,  that  what  is  lacking  may  be 
known  and  provided,  and  that  the  literary 
resources  of  the  nation  may  be  made 
available  easily  and  quickly.  Our  national 
counsel  to  be  of  value,  must  be  informed; 
and  our  national  decisions,  to  be  Just, 
must  be  based  upon  knowledge. 


TRAINING  FOR  THB  LIBRARIAN  OF  A  BUSINESS  UBRARY  OR  A  BUSINESS 

BRANCH 

Bt  Fbank  K.  Walter,  yice-Director,  New  York  Btate  Library  School,  Alhanp,  N.  Y. 


The  business  librarian  is  both  the  em- 
bodied recognition  of  the  practical  value 
of  libraries  and  of  the  expanding  ideals  of 
business.  He  is  an  indication  that  present 
day  business  is  beginning  to  recognize  that 
personal  profit  and  public  service  are  very 
closely  connected.  The  competent  busi- 
ness librarian  need  not  renounce  his  claim 
to  a  business  man's  salary.  This  would 
probably  make  his  employer  think  him 
lacking  in  ambition.  He  must,  however, 
earn  his  salary  by  anticipating  business 


ideals  as  well  as  market  conditions  and  he 
cannot  do  his  work  really  well  unless  he 
believes  in  business  as  a  conserving  force 
in  society. 

The  first  step  in  suitable  training  is  the 
selection  of  candidates  with  suitable  per- 
sonality. Many  of  the  traits  desirable  for 
the  business  librarian  are  those  desirable 
for  any  librarian  or,  indeed,  for  any  so- 
cially minded  citizen.  He  must  have  fore- 
sight and  vision;  he  must  know  his  field 
and  be  able  to-  organize  the  material  he 
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collects;  he  must  be  accurate  so  that  his 
Ann  will  not  suffer  through  misinforma- 
tion or  be  led  to  inaccurate  conclusions 
through  insufficient  data.  He  must  be 
quick  as  well  as  accurate  so  that  the  data 
needed  will  be  available  when  needed  and 
not  the  day  after.  He  must  have  business 
sense  to  enable  him  to  get  the  viewpoint 
of  those  for  whom  he  works. 

As  the  scope  of  business  widens  the 
need  of  more  education  on  the  part  of  the 
business  librarian  increases.  Bxcept  in 
individual  cases  he  cannot  afford  to  spe- 
cialize too  much,  but  he  must  be  well 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  social 
and  physical  sciences.  The  theory  of  a 
few  years  since  has  now  become  estab- 
lished business  practice.  Economics  ("the 
dreary  science"),  sociology  and  psychol- 
ogy have  emerged  from  the  classroom  and 
the  college  laboratory  and  are  now  doing, 
yeoman  service  in  executive  office,  in  shop 
and  in  salesroom.  The  field  of  business 
has  become  international  and  essential  in- 
formation is  no  longer  confined  to  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  business  librarian 
cannot  afford  to  start  his  work  without 
the  training  which  this  implies.  If  his  in- 
clination leads  him  to  the  field  of  technol- 
ogy he  must  perforce  know  something  of 
the  physics  and  chemistry  on  which  most 
industrial  operations  are  based.  There  is 
so  much  specific  information  he  must  get 
after  he  becomes  a  business  librarian  that 
he  must  start  with  the  smallest  possible 
handicap  of  ignorance. 

The  training  should  be  definite  but  not 
too  specific.  Intelligent  knowledge  of 
principles  and  not  microscopic  special  in« 
formation  is  the  desired  end  unless  the  ex- 
pert knowledge  is  itself  built  on  a  broad 
base.  The  specialist  usually  serves  one 
department  The  librarian  must  serve  all 
the  specialists  as  well  as  the  business  as 
a  whole. 

It  is  not  easy, — ^perhaps  it  is  not  possi- 
ble— to  distinguish  with  much  definiteness 
between  the  work  of  the  business  libra- 
rian, so  called,  and  the  librarian  of  a  bus- 
iness branch  of  a  public  library.  In  most 
cases  the  latter  will  serve  more  types  of 


business  and  wHl,  consequently,  need  to 
have  at  hand  material  on  more  subjects. 
His  training  must  therefore  be  wider  than 
that  of  his  colleague  whose  work  is  con- 
fined to  a  more  limited  field.  The  distinc- 
tion will  be  less  when  the  "business  libra- 
rian" is  in  the  service  of  a  large  corpora- 
tion with  varied  interests.  The  business 
librarian  may  often  need  knowledge  of 
recreational  literature  to  use  in  the  wel- 
fare projects  of  his  firm.  The  librarian 
of  a  business  branch  on  the  other  hand  can 
usually  delegate  this  work  to  his  col- 
leagues in  the  main  library. 

Essential  as  this  general  education  is, 
it  is  not  all-suflicient  The  bearings  of  any 
machine,  though  made  of  the  finest  steel, 
must  be  polished  before  it  will  do  its  work 
well.  A  successful  librarian  must  know 
how  to  run  a  library.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously, he  must  use  library  technique. 
In  an  article  in  Bpecial  Li5rarie«,  (Jan.- 
Feb.,  1919)  I  have  briefly  stated  my  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  special  libra- 
rian of  the  future  will  be  trained  throu^ 
regularly  conducted  courses  rather  than 
through  apprentice  experience  in  business 
libraries,  or  through  experience  after  ap- 
pointment 

In  general,  the  training  of  the  business 
librarian  may  be  larg^y  concerned  with 
the  subjects  of  importance  to  all  libraries. 
It  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  edu- 
cation in  other  directions  has  specialized 
too  much.  Educators  are  realizing  that 
there  is  no  real  agricultural  chemistry,  but 
simply  the  general  principles  of  chemistry 
applied  to  agriculture;  no  business  arithme- 
tic, but  arithmetic  applied  to  business  con- 
ditions; no  business  English  that  is  not 
merely  good  English  adapted  to  a  special 
audience — a  principle  which  good  writers 
and  speakers  have  always  recognised. 
Similarly,  in  library  circles,  there  has 
often  been  too  much  insistence  on  the  de- 
tail to  the  neglect  of  the  principle.  Bus- 
iness library  practice  differs  from  public 
library  practice  in  specific  application,  not 
in  essentiaL  Both  would  be  benefited  by  a 
return   to   the   general   principles   which 
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could    be  adapted   to    meet   the   specifio 
needs  of  either. 

There  is  little  really  fondamental  which 
the,  huslness  librarian  will  find  unnec- 
essary. Elimination  of  the  unnecessary 
implies  rather  accurate  knowledge  of  what 
is  necessary.  Simplification  which  is 
merely  omission  is  not  necessarily  effi- 
ciency. Even  Henry  Ford  cannot  afford 
to  simplify  by  leaving  off  the  nuts  at  the 
ends  of  the  axles.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  small  special  collections  and  simple 
records  necessarily  go  together. 

The  fundamental  processes  of  classifi- 
cation, cataloging  and  assigning  subject 
headings;  the  use  of  reference  material; 
knowledge  of  trade  and  subject  bibliog- 
raphy and  the  sources  of  supply  of  printed 
material  are  perhaps  even  more  important 
in  business  than  in  public  libraries.  In  the 
public  library  much  can  be  standardized. 
The  librarian  of  the  specialized  library 
must,  in  almost  every  case,  modify  stand- 
ard methods  to  fit  special  conditions.  He 
must  adapt  his  classification  to  the  char- 
acter of  his  material.  He  must,  therefore, 
know  the  principles  as  well  as  the  devices 
of  classification.  He  must  determine  what 
details  of  cataloging  will  be  needed  by  his 
limited  public  in  the  future  as  well  as  in 
the  present  He  must,  therefore,  know  the*- 
reasons  underlying  the  catalog.  The  fact 
that  his  reference  collection  is  probably 
small  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  know 
reference  resources  outside.  The  informa- 
tion bulletin,  the  periodical  checked  for 
items  of  interest  to  the  specialists  of  his 
firm,  the  reference  list  for  special  per- 
sons or  occasions  and  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  getting  needed  material  in  time, 
require  a  knowledge  of  bibliography  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  that  required  by 
the  average  public  library  assistant.  It  is 
seldom  that  his  administrative  duties  are 
so  extensive  as  to  permit  him  to  escape 
this  direct  routine  work.  He  must  know 
his  material  first-hand  as  the  librarian  of 
the  public  library  seldom  does.  He  can- 
not depend  on  the  public  library  to  get  his 
material  for  him,  for  it  often  does  not 
have  it,  nor  can  he  confidently  expect  the 


public  library  to  do  hie  research  work,  for 
it  often  will  not  do  it. 

The  business  librarian  as  a  part  of  the 
community  has  a  right  to  ask  from  the 
community-supported  public  library  any 
reasonable  service  it  can  give.  Knowledge 
of  the  resources  and  necessary  limitations 
of  the  public  library  will  not  only  prevent 
him  from  asking  for  what  he  cannot  get 
but  will  enable  him  to  insist  on  and  to  ob- 
tain his  rightful  share  of  service.  An  out- 
standing feature  of  the  present  industrial 
situation  is  the  professed  desire  of  pro- 
gressive capitalists  and  intelligent  work- 
ing men  for  a  mutual  solution  of  their 
problems  through  better  understanding  of 
each  other.  Similar  action  between  busi- 
ness librarians  is  highly  desirable.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  the  librarian  of  the  bus- 
iness branch  can  often  be  of  service.  His 
collection  is  open  to  alL  His  connection 
with  the  public  library  is  so  close  that 
he  can  demand,  for  public  service,  the 
things  he  really  needs. 

In  more  specific  directions,  the  training 
course  for  business  librarians  could  very 
profitably  receive  more  emphasis.  The 
vertical  file  in  its  varied  applications  is  of 
great  value  in  any  library.  In  the  business 
library  or  business  branch,  with  its  rela- 
tively large  proportion  of  pamphlets,  dip- 
pings and  the  like,  it  is  essential.  More 
study  of  its  varied  uses  and  some  practice 
in  them  should  be  included  in  any  such 
course.  Technical,  scientific  and  economic 
bibliography  should  receive  more  attention. 
It  would  obviously  be  impoesible  to  exam- 
ine in  detail  even  the  important  books  in 
all  lines  included  in  business  libraries  but 
a  comparative  study  of  varied  types  in 
more  varied  lines  is  desirable.  Much  ap- 
plied business  bibliography  is  available  in 
scattered  lists  and  articles.  These  could 
easily  be  used  as  the  foundation  for  cor- 
related courses.  The  necessity  of  time- 
saving  devices  such  as  information  lists 
and  bulletins  and  the  checking  of  period- 
icals have  already  been  mentioned.  This 
at  once  suggests  more  attention  to  anno- 
tating and  digesting  scientific  and  indus- 
trial literature.    The  present  emphasis  in 
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most  library  training  agencies  is  on  lit- 
erary comment  and  oTalnation.  The  sci- 
entiflc  note  deserves  special  attention  as  it 
involTes  certain  characteristics  not  neces- 
sarily  inherent  in  the  literarjr  note. 

Classification  is  the  anatomical  liasis  of 
all  organization,  the  skeleton  on  which  the 
business  organism  depends.  As  stated  be- 
fore, the  business  librarian  is  usually 
forced  into  some  independent  work.  Too 
often  the  result  is  based  on  little  compara- 
tive knowledge  of  the  history  and  gen- 
eral theory  of  classification  and  the  new 
scheme  adopted  is  likely  to  be  little  im- 
provement over  the  one  discarded.  The 
growing  dissatisfaction  with  older  classif- 
ications which  is  evident  at  present  indi- 
cates the  need  of  more  comparative  study 
of  classification,  especially  of  material 
dealing  with  subjects  whose  character  and 
relations  are  constantly  changing. 

The  intimate  relation  of  the  business  li- 
brary to  every  part  of  its  firm  suggests 
a  study  of  business  organization  and  busi- 
ness details.  The  effective  delivery  of 
material  requires  more  than  a  brief  study 
of  the  organization  chart.  It  involves  a 
knowledge  of  the  interrelations  of  depart- 
ments not  directly  connected  on  the  chart 
Detailed  knowledge  must  wait  on  personal 
connection  with  the  firm  in  question,  but 
at  least  the  outlines  of  approved  organiza- 
tion should  be  learned  in  advance. 

Any  course  such  as  suggested  here  will 
require  either  a  very  sketchy  treatment 
of  all  the  subjects  indicated  or  a  longer 
period  of  preparation  than  is  usually  con- 
templated by  those  preparing  for  business 
library  work.  The  immediate  tendency  of 
the   times,   doubtless   aggravated    by   the 


short  intensive  training  courses  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  seems  to  be  toward  tabloid 
courses  superimposed  on  as  little  previons 
training  as  the  candidate  can  offer  with 
impunity.  This  tendency  is  almost  certain, 
to  defeat  itself.  The  short,  intensive  trains 
ing  course  was  successful  ooly  in  propor- 
tion as  it  was  applied  to  those  with  pre- 
vious training  or  exceptional  ability.  The 
real  period  of  preparation  was  cmly  i^ 
parently  shortened.  Moreover,  we  are  too 
near  the  event  to  be  sure  whether  the 
success  was  in  all  cases  as  great  as  the 
newspapers  and  the  ofllcially  inspired 
news  note  indicated. 

Unless  history  stops  repeating  itself, 
preparation  for  the  future  will  be  more 
thorough  than  ever.  As  the  conception  of 
business  broadens  and  the  human  relatimi 
as  well  as  the  balance  sheet  is  recognised, 
the*  business  librarian  will  become  increas- 
ingly important  He  will  use  his  books 
as  the  shop  superintendent  uses  his  ma- 
terial— as  a  means  to  convert  past  experi- 
ence and  broaden  with  his  work.  In  the 
business  branch,  open  to  all  on  equal 
terms,  an  even  wider  field  will  develop, 
which  will  require  much  better  prepara- 
.  tion.  There  will  be  little  difficulty  about 
maintaining  a  professional  standard.  The 
business  library  will  have  a  definite  prob- 
lem whose  solution  will  result  in  definite 
contributions  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
both  employer  and  employee.  The  busi- 
ness librarian  who  cannot  produce  results 
will  share  the  fate  of  other  ineffective  fac- 
tors in  business.  He  must  become  a  pro- 
ducer and  a  definite  asset  or  he  will  be 
removed  as  a  liability. 
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TRAINING   FOR   HIGH   SCHOOL  LIBRARIANSHIP 
By  Sasah  C.  N.  Boolb,  Principal,  Carnegie  Lit>rary  School,  Pittslmrgh,  Pa. 


There  was  recently  presented  to  the 
faculty  of  the  graduate  school  of  one  of 
our  large  universities,  in  partial  fulfill- 
ment of  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  a  thesis  on  the  "Place  of 
the  library  in  high  schools  of  the  first 
class  in  the  vicinity  of  a  designated  city." 
The  thesis  was  received  as  the  most  able 
which,  had  ever  been  presented  to  this 
particular  faculty. 

It  yma  based  upon  a  survey  of  forty-two 
high  school  libraries.  The  facts  consid- 
ered were 

1.  School  enrollment 

2.  Size  of  the  library 
a.  dimensions 

h,  seating  capacity 
c.  number  of  volumes 

3.  General  usefulness  of  the  library 

4.  Number  of  hours  the  library  is  open 

5.  Reading  of  pupils  and  their  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  books  in  the  library 

6.  Use  of  current  magazines 

7.  Financial  support 

8.  Comments   concerning   the   problem 
of  each  library 

9.  Who  has  charge  of  the  library? 

and 
10.  Has  she  had  special  training  for  li- 
brarianship 

Of  the  forty-two  people  in  charge  of  li- 
braries eleven  had  some  library  training 
or  experience,  while  but  two  were  grad- 
uates of  accredited  library  schools  and 
fully  qualified  as  high  school  librarians. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  libraries  shows 
plainly  in  the  summing  up:  Where  the 
librarian  is  trained  "the  library  is  attri- 
buted to  be  the  common  center  of  school 
interest";  where  an  already  overworked 
teacher  does  her  best  to  care  for  the  libra- 
ry, even  the  need  for  a  library  and  its 
place  in  the  school  activity  fftil  to  be  rec- 
ognized. 

The  district  superintendent  of  high 
schools  in  our  largest  American  city  tells 
us:  "It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
the  most  potent  single  agency  in  the  mod- 
en^  cosmopolitan  high  school  is  the  libra- 
ry."   And  one  of  the  men  foremost  in  vo- 


cational guidance  in  our  public  schools 
says,  "I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
the  school  library  will  be  the  proof  of  the 
educational  value  of  the  new  curriculum. 
When  our  schools  have  outgrown  their 
cloister  days  and  are  aiming  to  prepare 
our  boys  and  girls  for  the  life  they  must 
live  in  a  workaday  world,  the  library  will 
be  the  door  of  the  opportunity  of  the 
present" 

We  hear  much,  and  rightly  so,  as  to  the 
present  opportunity  in  library  work,  both 
for  the  individual  and  for  general  educa- 
tional development  of  each  and  every 
group.  No  greater  opportunity  offers  to 
the  well-trained  and  well-equipped  indi- 
vidual for  general  educational  develop- 
ment of  particular  groups  than  does  that 
of  high  school  library  work.  This  being 
the  case  how  thorough  and  broad  must  be 
the  training  of  the  librarian  who  can 
fully  utilize  such  an  opportunity! 

Preparation  must  be  under  way  long  be- 
fore the  library  school  begins  its  miracle- 
expected  year  or  two  years  of  intensive 
training.  A  generation  or  two  is  not  too 
^ng  for  the  growth  of  those  admirable 
qualities  which  for  want  of  a  better  no- 
menclature are  termed  culture,  tact,  and 
appreciation  of  literature.  Granted  such 
preparation,  then  should  follow  the  years 
of  school  life  running  the  course  of  grade 
and  high,  and  normal  school  succession 
and  on  through  the  college  course.  This 
latter  should  include  in  its  required  work 
literature,  language,  history,  sociology, 
psychology  of  the  saner  sort,  and  logic, 
rather  than  the  course  leading  to  a  de- 
gree in  science  and  from  which  has  been 
carefully  deleted  all  literature  and  most 
languages! 

It  is  unwise  for  one  not  possessing  a 
college  degree  to  contemplate  high  school 
library  work.  As  a  member  of  faculty  the 
librarian  should  meet  all  general  require- 
ments made  of  heads  of  other  depart- 
ments. 
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A8  for  the  present  the  trend  in  educa- 
tional affairs  is  far  from  clear-cut  and 
definite,  so  the  course  in  hi«;h  school  11- 
brarianship  must  be  experimental  and  suf- 
ficiently fiexible  to  adapt  itself  to  chang- 
ing conditions  and  new  needs. 

Certain  fundamentals  do,  however,  ex- 
ist and  are  basic  to  all  courses  in  library 
work.  However  grouped,  these  fall  very 
naturally  under  the  four  headings:  Tech- 
nical;  bibliographic;  administrative;  and 
(for  want  of  a  better  term)  contributory 
subjects. 

With  these  we  are  all  familiar.  It  is 
upon  the  well-laid  foundation  of  careful 
instruction  in  the  general  subjects  that 
the  special  study  of  school  library  work 
should  be  built  In  the  technical  groups 
the  general  principles  of  cataloging  should 
be  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  school 
library  work,  so  also  with  classification. 
Filing  and  indexing  should  be  studied  with 
high  school  demands  in  view. 

In  the  bibliographic  subjects,  a  general 
course  in  book  selection  must  be  supple- 
mented by  instruction  and  practice  in  the 
selection  of  books  particularly  valuable  in 
a  high  school  library,  and  emphasis  must 
further  be  laid  upon  children's  books  as 
well.  Government  publications  must  he 
studied  with  curricula  needs  in  mind, 
rather  than  those  of  the  general  public. 

Not  only  must  public  library  adminis- 
tration be  understood  and  its  routine  com- 


prehended, but  the  instruction  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  school  libraries  must  be 
given  with  the  principal's,  faculty's  and 
pupil's  interests  well  considered.  Corela- 
Uon  between  libraries  and  schools,  in- 
struction in  use  of  libraries,  brief  history 
of  education  and  the  organization  of  high 
schools  and  the  modem  high  school  cur- 
riculum must  all  find  a  place  in  the  pro- 
gram of  studies  which  fits  the  high  school 
librarian  for  her  profession.  Nor  should 
practice  work  in  a  well-organized,  well- 
equipped  high  school  library  be  omitted  or 
assigned  to  lower  than  second  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things. 

To  the  training  period  should  be  con- 
fined those  experiments  which  are  solely 
for  the  individual's  development,  so  that 
sure  knowledge  may  direct  those  later  ex- 
periments which  are  for  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  work  undertaken. 

In  an  able  paper  presented  by  Mr. 
Frank  K.  Walter  before  another  body  of 
librarians  he  summed  up  briefly  in  this 
manner: 

"A  library  school  course  in  school  li- 
brary work  to  be  satisfactory  must 
provide  facilities  for  first-hand  observa- 
tion and  practice  in  school  library  work, 
must  require  special  interest  and  fitness 
from  those  specializing  in  school  library 
work,  and  must  have  instructors  with  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  school  conditions." 

Courses  will  necessarily  differ,  but  this 
statement  remains  substantially  true  to- 
day. 
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TRAINING  TEACHERUBRARIANS  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Bt  Mabt  B.  Bobbins,  Instructor  in  Library  Science,  Rhode  Island  State  Normal  Scho&l, 

Providence,  R.  L 


Co5peratlon  between  Ubraries  and 
schools  in  this  country  has  practically  gone 
through  three  phases  of  development:  The 
installing  of  books  in  the  schools;  the 
bringing  of  the  children  to  the  libraries; 
and  the  placing  of  librarians  in  the  school 
libraries. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  follow  this 
evolution  than  through  the  volumes  of  the 
Library  Journal,  of  Public  Libraries,  and 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  N.  E.  A.  The  in- 
creasing number  of  pages  given  to  the  sub- 
ject fronii  year  to  year  is  in  itself  an  indi- 
cation of  the  growth  of  interest;  while  the 
recurrence  annually  of  the  names  of  cer- 
tain men  and  women  shows  the  patient 
persistence  which  aroused  and  fanned  that 
interest 

Mr.  Certain's  report  last  year  has  prob- 
ably done  more  than  any  one  thing  to 
bring  to  most  librarians  and  schoolmen  a 
realization  of  actual  accomplishment  and 
conditions  in  high  school  libraries.  And 
in  all  these  matters  relating  to  school  libra- 
ries, be  they  normal  school,  high  school  or 
rural  school,  we  librarians  must  remember 
that  school  principals,  superintendents, 
and  boards  of  education  are  working  with 
us  to  settle  the  problems  which  are  of  com- 
mon interest 

When  we  read  in  the  Certain  report  of 
the  legal  requirements  which  will  become 
effective  four  years  from  now  in  eighteen 
of  our  states  we  are  delighted.  But  do  we 
even  then  fully  understand  what  the  de- 
mand is  to  be  numerically?  Do  we  real- 
ize Just  how  many  high  school  libraries 
there  will  be  in  even  one  of  these  eighteen 
states?  That  number  must  then  be  multi- 
plied by  eighteen. 

Nor  can  we  stop  even  there.  Can  we 
imagine  that  at  the  end  of  four  years  no 
other  state  will  follow  the  eighteen?  Do 
not  our  states  copy  progressive  laws  from 
one  another? 

Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  we 


could  so  hopefully  expect  legal  advance 
in  education  as  at  present  when  so  many 
of  our  men — our  lawmakers  and  our  bud- 
get makers — are  returning  from  overseas 
with  a  new  personal  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  books  and  learning,  and  when  the 
power  to  accomplish  is  about  to  be  given 
to  80  many  women  who  have  alwa3rs  had 
the  wiU? 

Words  and  phrases  inserted  into  some 
of  the  school  and  library  laws  this  past 
year  indicate  that  by  1923  probably  more 
states  will  be  added  to  Mr.  Certain's  orig- 
inal eighteen.  We  must  think  in  terms  of 
hundreds  and  of  thousands  when  planning 
for  the  high  school  and  other  school  libra- 
ries of  the  near  future.  10,000  libraries! 
and  10,000  librarians!  10,000  trained  libra- 
rians! Where  are  we  to  find  them?  Some 
of  you  have  tried  to  hire  trained  librarians 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  you  have 
found  it  no  easy  Job. 

At  present  the  demand  for  librarians  ex- 
ceeds the  supply,  and  the  reinforcements 
sent  out  from  the  regular  training  schools 
are  not  encouraging  from  the  standpoint  of 
numbers.  In  reply  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  twelve  of  our  best  known  schools,  I  find 
that  between  175  and  220  are  to  be  grad- 
uated this  spring.  Even  considering  war 
conditions  as  a  reason,  this  supply  is  very 
inadequate  to  fill  the  numlber  of  vacancies. 

We  must  remember,  also,  that  in  sup- 
plying these  school  libraries  one  must  con- 
sider not  any  trained  librarian,  but  a 
trained  librarian  fitted  to  do  school  library 
work.  One  trained  librarian  differeth 
from  another  trained  librarian  in  type  of 
ability,  even  granting  that  each  is  a  star. 

But  trained  librarians  our  schools  must 
have  according  to  the  law.  If  they  cannot 
be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  among  those 
now  in  the  profession,  nor  among  those 
the  training  schools  are  now  graduating, 
by  some  means  more  people  must  be  found 
to  go  into  the  work,   and,  having  been 
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found,  miiBt  be  giyen  opportunity  for  train- 

We  turn  to  the  catalog  of  the  library 
schools,  and  read  something  like  this,  "The 
number  admitted  Is  limited"  or  "The  size 
of  the  class  Is  subject  to  the  Instructor's 
decision.**  With  these  printed  statements 
t>efore  us,  and  with  the  memory  of  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  schools  as  so 
many  of  us  know  them,  we  are  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  schools  as  they  are  now 
have  no  room  for  many  added  students. 
More  students  mean  larger  quarters,  larger 
equipment,  and  more  Instructors.  And  all 
this  means  larger  funds,  and — In  the  case 
of  more  Instructors — another  hunt  for  men 
and  women.  All  of  which  shows  that  to 
supply  the  present  and  apparent  future 
need  sonue  means  must  be  found  to  train 
more  librarians,  and  more  candidates  must 
be  found  to  train.  We  must  either  enlarge 
our  existing  schools,  or  add  new  schools 
or  utilize  other  agencies. 

The  announcement  of  the  new  academic 
library  course  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  and 
the  Carnegie  Library  School  of  Pittsburgh 
Is  one  of  the  most  welcome  steps  In 
progress. 

'  Since  this  large  demand  for  schocd  li- 
brarians comes  from  school  conditions.  It 
seems  very  natural  to  turn  to  the  school 
authorities  to  supply  It  To  find  what  nor- 
mal schools  and  teachers'  colleges  are  do- 
ing In  library  training,  I  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  many  schools,  east  and  west, 
north  and  south.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  busy  people  were  kind  enough  to  an- 
swer me.  There  proves  to  be  a  great  lack 
of  uniformity  In  usage  even  among  the 
several  normal  schools  of  the  same  state. 

Forty  reported  that  they  did  nothing 
In  the  line  of  library  training.  Of  these 
three  wrote  that  they  Intended  to  do  some- 
thing In  the  future. 

The   library    Instruction    in   the    other 

schools  reporting  was  of  three  kinds: 

1.  Incidental  Instruction  given  in  con- 
nection with  other  subjects,  usually  Eng- 
lish and  history,  on  the  use  of  books  on 
those  subjects  and  on  material  to  be  found 
in  the  collection  of  that  special  school. 


2.  Definite  training  on  the  use  of  the 
school  library  and  a  few  reference  books 
and  tools,  to  help  the  student  personally. 
The  time  assigned  to  this  type  of  training 
varies  greatly,  from  one  hour  given  to  each 
entering  dass  to  a  systematic  credit  course 
of  some  twenty  lessons,  with  practical 
problems,  assigned  hours  for  the  use  of  the 
library,  and  suggestions  for  making  the 
course  of  use  later  on  by  the  student  in  her 
own  work  with  classes  in  the  grades  or  in 
rural  schools. 

3.  A  few  colleges  and  normal  schools 
have  definitely  arranged  courses  for  train- 
ing teacher-librarians,  which  rank  as  the 
kindergarten  or  simltor  courses  of  the  In- 
stitutitm,  carrying  credit  and  receiving  of- 
ficial recognition  at  the  end. 

These   schools   assign    from   70  to   100 

school  periods  to  technical  lectures,  with 
from  one  to  two  periods  for  required  prepa- 
ration or  laboratory  work  for  each  lecture 
period. 

The  programs  in  general  Include  the  fol- 
lowing subjects — cataloging;  classification; 
library  economy;  book  selection  and  eval- 
uation; use  of  reference  books,  indexes  and 
library  helps;  mending,  binding  and  care 
of  books;  lending  of  books;  the  equipment 
and  administration  of  a  school  library; 
and  how  to  teach  pupils  to  make  use  of 
the  library  for  study  and  pleasure.  In 
some  cases  variations  and  additions  are 
made  for  rural  school  libraries  or  for  grade 
school  libraries. 

Besides  these  so-called  technical  sub- 
jects, each  course  Includes  many  of  the 
subjects  carried  by  the  other  students  in 
the  regular  course  of  the  normal  school. 
Emphasis  is  laid  upon  English  and  history, 
since  in  the  smaller  schools  the  librarian 
often  gives  part  time  to  teaching  one  of 
these  subjects. 

In  Wisconsin,  always  in  the  tnmt  rank 
in  library  affairs,  the  legal  requirement  for 
school  librarians  becomes  effective  this 
September.  The  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction lists  five  colleges,  beside  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  four  normal 
schools,  as  giving  library  training  courses. 
A  statement  of  minimum  requirements  is 
Issued,  summer  school  courses  are  offered 
and  a  correspondence  course  is  suggested. 
Other  excellent  courses  are  those  given  at 
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the  State  Normal  School,  Qeneeeo,  New 
York,  and  at  the  State  Nonnal  School, 
Bridgewater,  Mafisachosetts. 

Many  of  the  adyantagei  of  eetabllshing 
a  coarse  for  training  librarians  at  a  nor- 
mal school  are  the  same  as  those  gained 
in  the  cooperation  of  any  two  similar 
kinds  of  work,  e.  g.,  lessening  of  expense 
because  of  the  common  use  of  one  plant; 
possible  broadening  of  the  program  by  in- 
terdepartmental exchange  of  instructors; 
more  academic  and  social  life  for  the  indi- 
Tidual  student. 

In  the  case  of  the  normal  school  there  is 
also  the  lessening  of  expense  to  the  stu- 
dent, since  in  most  normal  schools  there 
is  no  tuition  charged  to  students  from  the 
state  and  liying  expenses  are  not  great 
Moreover  it  is  of  great  ralue  to  a  teacher- 
librarian  to  understand  the  educational 
syst^n  of  the  state,  and  no  place  can  be 
1>etter  than  the  normal  school  for  such  in- 
formation. In  addition  the  observation 
school  furnishes  abundant  material  for 
many  kinds  of  laboratory  practice. 

Among  the  disadvantages  of  any  union 
with  another  institution  are  the  necessity 
of  conforming  to  certain  requirements  of 
admission,  length  and  sequence  of  class 
I^eriods,  value  of  courses,  type  of  official 
recognition,  etc. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  normal 
school  courses  must  give  so  much  time  to 
the  method  of  teaching  the  subject,  that 
their  value  as  cultural  courses  is  lessened. 
With  a  teacher-librarian  there  is  need  of 
some  training  in  method  for  her  own  class- 


room use  and  to  intelligently  help  the 
other  teachers. 

Outlining  the  program  for  a  library 
school  or  class  is  a  matter  of  elimination 
rather  than  of  inclusion,  since  every  sub- 
ject may  be  needed  at  some  time.  Each 
normal  school  must  outline  its  own  pro- 
gram because  of  local  conditions.  Wiscon- 
sin's minimum  requirement  at  least  should 
be  mict,  with  as  much  English  and  history 
as  possible. 

The  question  of  salary  will,  I  trust,  be 
discussed  at  another  session.  New  York's 
new  law,  and  the  conditions  reported  from 
Detroit,  are  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

We  all  want  the  best  and  broadest  cul- 
ture and  training  for  our  librarians,  what- 
ever position  they  may  fllL  But  are  we 
not  sometimes  confused?  While  certain 
fundamentals  are  necessary  always,  the 
same  training  does  not  invariably  mean 
the  best  training  for  every  person,  and 
under  every  condition. 

There  is  a  place  for  the  graduate  school, 
— a  place  still  unfilled — there  is  a  place  for 
the  four-years  course;  for  the  two-years 
course;  for  the  one-year  course;  for  the 
summer  course;  and  we  are  watching  hope- 
fully the  Wisconsin  correspondence  course. 

When  librarians  become  certified,  and 
training  and  experience  can  be  expressed 
in  terms  we  are  all  accustomed  to  use  in 
measuring  other  professions;  when  school 
librarians  are  ranked  and  paid  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  teachers,  we  shall  our- 
selves have  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
gradations  in  library  requirements.  And 
so  will  the  world  outside. 
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PROBLEMS  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OP  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN,  WITH  SPECIAL 

REFERENCE  TO  SOME  WIDER  NEEDS 

By  Fbakkun  S.  Hott,  Editor,  EdncatUmal  Department,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 


There  never  was  a  time  when  It  was  so 
essential  that  our  children  should  acquire 
a  love  for  reading  and  a  habit  of  reading 
the  best  books.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
perennial  source  of  enjoyment  that  read- 
ing affords,  equaled  by  no  other  resource 
in  life,  it  is  necessary  that  children  should 
acquire  the  readhig  habit  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  upon  them.  Our  lives 
today  touch  the  farthest  comers  of  the 
civilised  world.  We  must  know  the  his- 
tory, resources,  and  social  problems  of  our 
American,  European  and  Asiatic  neigh- 
bors. With  the  rapid  opening  up  of  the 
fields  of  science  and  the  crowding  in  of 
social  and  industrial  problems  in  this 
country,  one  whose  perspective  is  limited 
to  one's  own  narrow  environment,  not  en- 
larged by  broad  reading  and  study,  will  be 
hopelessly  handicapped  in  development 
and  progress.  It  requires  no  argument  to 
demonstrate  the  need  of  establishing  the 
reading  habit  in  our  children  if  they  are 
to  live  worthily  their  part  in  the  tremen- 
dously interesting  and  difficult  world  that 
they  will  face  when  they  reach  the  years 
of  maturity. 

As  librarians,  publishers,  and  parents  we 
are  thus  facing  the  urgent  need  of  foster- 
ing a  love  of  reading  and  a  habit  of  read- 
ing with  the  current  of  a  child's  life  set- 
ting against  us.  The  librarian  is  con- 
cerned in  this  fundamental  problem  be- 
cause its  solution  determines  his  success 
in  the  future,  and  the  publisher  is  inter- 
ested in  it  because  its  successful  solution 
will  lead  to  the  continued  expansion  of  the 
list  of  Juveniles  and  the  assurance  that  the 
coming  generation  will  dev^op  into  a  na- 
tion of  book  lovers. 

Is  not  the  time  ripe  for  a  concerted 
movement  on  the  part  of  our  public  libra- 
ries, schools,  newspapers,  and  magazines, 
to  impress  upon  parents  and  teachers  ihe 
need  of  reserving  time  for  quiet  reaaing 
in  the  busy  life  of  our  children,  and  awak- 


ening in  them  from  their  youngest  yean 
a  love  of  good  reading?  First  we  must 
reach  the  parents  by  such  books  as  Miss 
Clara  Hunt's  "What  shall  we  read  to  the 
children?"  and  by  talks  to  parents  on  how 
to  stimulate  and  guide  the  reading  of  chil- 
dren. Then  cannot  we  enlist  the  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  to  codperate  in  this 
movement  by  editorials  and  by  establish- 
ing columns  devoted  to  boys'  and  girls' 
reading  clubs,  in  which  selected  descrip- 
tions of  favorite  books  read  by  children 
shall  be  printed,  perhaps  with  prizes  for 
the  best  descriptions?  It  should  be  recog- 
nized in  this  campaign  that  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  interesting  children 
ic  good  books  is  reading  aloud  by  parents 
in  the  family  circle,  and  by  librarians  in 
reading  clubs  that  might  be  organized 
among  the  children.  If  these  reading 
clubs  could  meet  at  the  libraries  at  stated 
times,  and  if  librarians  would  read  aloud 
to  the  members  especially  int^esting 
parts  of  the  best  Juveniles,  experience  has 
shown  that  a  large  number  of  the  children 
would  themselves  go  on  with  the  reading 
of  these  books  in  which  they  thus  become 
interested.  We  must  recognize  that  the 
distractions  of  the  day,  especially  the  auto- 
mobile, the  movies,  and  the  home  garden 
movement,  have  practically  eliminated  the 
family  reading  circle  around  the  library 
lamp  which  was  a  source  of  keen  enjoy- 
ment and  the  inspiration  for  the  love  of 
reading  with  so  many  of  us.  We  can  only 
restore  this  favorable  condition  by  start- 
ing these  reading  clubs  under  the  skUled 
guidance  of  librarians  and  teachers. 
These  are  only  a  few  suggestions  of  the 
means  and  methods  of  stimulating  a  love 
of  reading  and  furnishing  guidance  for 
reading.  If  a  general  agitation  for  such 
a  concerted  movement  should  be  con- 
ducted by  librarians  throughout  the  coun- 
try, we  could  create  the  demand  for  good 
books  which  would  enable  you  librarians 
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to  exercise  the  wide  influence  that  yon 
ought  to  have,  and  would  enable  ub  pub- 
liahen  to  continue  to  publish  an  adequate 
list  of  Juvenile  books  covering  the  increas- 
ing range  of  subjects  that  the  modem 
child  should  have. 

X^t  us  now  consider  briefly  the  types  of 
books  that  our  boys  and  girls  of  today 
should  have  at  their  command,  assuming 
that  through  these  efforts  to  create  a  con- 
tinued demand  for  good  books,  we  can 
keep  in  print  the  best  of  the  books  that 
are    already   available.     The   rapidly    in- 
creasing costs   in   the   manufacture    and 
selling  of  books  make  it  necessary  to  se- 
lect with  care  the  books  that  publishers 
should  continue  to  manufacture.    We  wel- 
come the  effort  that  you  have  Just  made 
in  the  special  report  of  your  committee 
on  standard  books  that  should  be  kept  in 
print,  and  we  believe  that  much  good  will 
come  of  it     If  through  some  concerted 
action  the  librarians  of  the  county  could 
agree  upon  say  a  thousand  Juvenile  books 
that  should  be  in  the  children's  depart- 
ment of  every  public  library,  the  demand 
for    these    books    would   undoubtedly    be 
such  as  to  insure  their  continuance,  and 
the  demand  would  probably  be  sufficient- 
ly large  so  that  their  prices  could  be  re- 
duced to  a  considerably  lower  flgure  than 
at  present     In  this  connection  we  must 
recognise  the  fact  that  most  children,  be- 
cause of  the  highly  stimulating  environ- 
ment in  which  they  live,  have  become  ac- 
customed to  the  sensational,  rather  highly 
seasoned,  unreflective  type  of  reading  pre- 
sented in  Juvenile  magazines,  and  repre- 
sented by  the  movie  plot    The  older  type 
of  classic  literaturie,   therefore,   has  lost 
much  of  its  former  appeal,  and  the  author 
and   the  publisher  who  wish   to  provide 
children  with  books  which  are  both  whole- 
some and  attractive  have  a  difficult  under- 
taking.    The  fairy  tale  is  discounted  by 
the  miraculous  occurrences  in  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  and  the  stories  spread  out 
before  us  in  the  morning  newspaper  make 
the  book  of  flction  seem  tame  and  unat- 
tractive to  many  children. 

Even  those  children,  however,  who  will 


not  read  the  classics  will  read  eagerly  the 
kind  of  literature  which  opens  up  to  them 
the  wonders  of  the  world  in  which  they 
are  living.  The  kind  of  reading  which  the 
French  call  "actualities"  is  the  salvation 
for  many  a  highly  energized  boy  or  girl 
who  cannot  settle  down  to  the  quiet  read- 
ing of  the  more  standard  literature.  An 
increasing  number  of  children,  fortunate- 
ly, are  becoming  interested  in  birds  and 
other  forms  of  nature  study.  Such  chil- 
dren easily  can  be  introduced  to  the  writ- 
ings of  John  Burroughs,  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  and  other 
nature  writers.  Nearly  every  boy  at  some 
time,  usually  in  the  early  teens,  becomes 
profoundly  interested  in  electricity  and 
the  wonders  of  science.  Give  these  boys 
an  abundance  of  books  in  these  flelds  to 
read  at  this  time  even  at  the  sacriflce  of 
the  reading  of  the  classics,  and  their 
love  of  reading  will  be  maintained  and 
strengthened.  The  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp- 
flre  Girl  movements  and  the  summer 
camps  offer  wonderful  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  the  taste  for  reading 
wholesome,  out-of-door  books  which  will 
give  a  lifelong  source  of  enjoyment 

Then  again,  the  American  people  have 
tended  to  become  a  provincial  people  be- 
cause we  have  learned  little  about  other 
countries.  Through  the  reading  of  fairy 
and  folk  tales  from  various  countries  in 
the  early  years  and  the  introduction  to 
the  history  of  these  countries  through 
books  of  biography  and  travel,  the  wide- 
awake boy  and  girl  will  enter  this  endless 
fleld  of  enjoyment  Hereafter  no  well-in- 
formed man  can  exclude  from  his  range  of 
reading,  books  that  will  open  up  the  coun- 
tries that  share  with  us  the  American  con- 
tinent and  the  heretofore  largely  unknown 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  with  whom 
we  have  been  thrown  into  intimate  touch 
by  the  recent  war.  Our  librarians  and 
publishers  must,  of  course,  take  cogni- 
zance of  these  largely  unexplored  fields  of 
Juvenile  books  and  seek  to  supply  these 
needs. 

We  are  all  interested  also  in  the  effect 
that  the  largely  increased  costs  of  book 
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irainifoctiire  and  Belling  is  bound  to  have 
upon  the  supply  of  books,  for  this  is  a 
situation  which  concerns  both  you  as  li- 
brarians and  us  as  publishers.  It  is  ob- 
yious  that  this  rise  in  costs  will  tend  to 
the  publication  of  fewer  books  unless  off- 
set by  an  increase  in  readers  and  ability 
to  pay  higher  prices  due  to  general  pros- 
perity. A  few  years  ago  a  publisher  was 
Justified  in  bringing  out  a  book  of  the 
standard  12mo  Juvenile  type,  which  prom- 
ised a  sale  of  2,000  copies  the  first  year 
and  a  continued  sale  thereafter  of  100  or 
200  copies.  Under  present  economic  con- 
ditions, however,  we  find  it  poor  business 
policy  to  publish  a  book  which  will  sell 
less  than  6,000  copies  the  first  year  and 
600  annually  thereafter.  By  the  same 
token,  books  heretofore  published  can 
only  be  continued  in  print  when  they  sell 
to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  copies  a 
year.  Of  course,  publishers  will  not  fol- 
low any  such  rule  inexorably,  for  there 
are  some  .books  that  a  publisher  feels 
Justified  in  presenting  to  the  public  or 
continuing  on  his  list  even  with  a  much 
smaller  sale  than  we  have  indicated,  but 
it  will  be  quite  manifest  that  if  the  pres- 
ent tendency  continues  to  allow  other  acti- 
Yities  and  forms  of  recreation  to  crowd 
out  reading  from  our  lives,  with  the  rap- 
idly increasing  cost  of  book  publication, 
economic  laws  will  enforce  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  titles.  Again,  It  is  ob- 
vious that  with  the  very  great  increase  in 
the  artist's  charges  for  illustrations  and 
the  present  prohibitive  cost  of  color  re- 
production, the  old  type  of  elaborately  il- 
lustrated colored  Juveniles  sold  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  parent 
will  tend  to  disappear.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  result  will  be  a  greater  con- 
centration upon  the  Juvenile  depending  for 
its  success  more  on  the  merit  of  its  text 
and  the  excellence  of  its  black  and  white 
illustrations,  and  less  on  its  elaborate 
scheme  of  illustrations.  Even  with  all 
these  and  other  economies  that  the  pub- 
lisher must  now  practice,  the  prices  of 
books  must  be  considerably  higher  than 
heretofore.     Library  books  that  formerly 


ranged  in  price  from  76  cents  to  $1.26  now 
list  for  ILOO  and  $1.60,  and  further  in- 
creases must  be  expected  if  costs  con- 
tinue to  rise  as  they  have  done  during 
the  past  two  years.  Because  of  the  great 
investment  represented  in  manufactured 
books,  the  publisher's  stock  of  books  must 
more  nearly  match  the  immediate  ile- 
mand.  Grades  and  colors  of  cloth  also 
will  be  more  restricted.  However,  with  all 
of  these  changes  publishers  will  continue 
to  insist  upon  good  taste,  strength  and 
durability  of  books  with  maximum  legibil- 
ity of  type  pages,  especially  in  the  case 
of  library  books.  We  heartily  welcome 
the  effort  you  are  making  to  standardise 
the  specifications  of  books  so  as  to  guide 
the  publisher  in  his  new  publications. 

We  should  probably  all  agree,  however, 
that  it  would  not  be  well  to  carry  this 
standardisation  so  far  as  to  interfere  with 
individuality  in  book  making.  Just  as  we 
should  resent  having  all  the  pictures  on 
our  walls  of  exactly  the  same  sise  and  the 
frames  of  uniform  appearance,  so  it  would 
be  depressing  if  all  Juveniles  should  have 
the  same  type  page  with  the  same  sise  of 
type,  the  same  amount  of  leading,  and 
should  be  uniform  in  outward  appearance. 
We  need  to  consider  not  only  the  mechan- 
ical, utilitarian  features  in  book  making, 
but  also  the  artistic  appeal  of  each  book. 
Every  book  lends  itself  to  a  certain  kind 
of  treatment  which  seems  more  appro- 
priate than  any  other  dress  that  it  could 
be  given.  It  is  a  part  of  a  publisher's 
province  to  develop  the  aesthetic  aspects 
of  book  publishing  in  order  to  have  books 
attract  readers.  The  specialists  who  plan 
the  format  of  books  come  to  have  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  for  harmonious  combina- 
tion of  type  page,  illustrations,  external 
appearance  and  size  of  book,  so  that  the 
volume  may  offer  an  appropriate  setting 
for  its  message.  The  publisher,  however, 
in  his  plans  for  new  Juveniles  will  utilise 
any  suggestions  for  standardisation  to  pro- 
mote legibility  and  convenience  that  may 
be  worked  out  and  agreed  upon  by  libra> 
rians,  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  in- 
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dividuality  of  treatment  tliat  makes  the 
strong  appeal  to  children. 

The  last  problem  that  I  shall  discuM  Is 
that  of  codperatlon  in  securing  the  widest 
distribution  of  books.  The  primary  func- 
tion of  the  librarian  is  to  have  as  large  a 
circulation  of  the  books  in  his  library  as 
possible.  The  aim  of  the  publisher  is  to 
secure  as  large  a  sale  of  his  books  as 
feasible.  Happily  these  two  apparently 
somewhat  different  points  of  view  coincide, 
for  the  more  that  individuals  purchase 
books  of  their  own  for  their  home  libra- 
ries, the  greater  will  be  the  spread  of  the 
reading  habit  and  the  more  largely  will 
libraries  be  called  upon  for  the  use  of  their 
volumes.  Especially  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren does  the  yalue  of  stimulating  indi- 
yidual  ownership  of  books  loom  large  as 
an  important  factor  in  establishing  the 
reading  habit.  Children  of  parents  who 
read  at  home  will  naturally  acquire  a  love 
of  reading,  and  reading  by  children  in  the 
home  stimulates  the  parents  to  read  also. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  those  children 
who  early  learn  to  love  books  and  reading 
will  certainly  hare  books  about  them  as 
they  grow  up,  for  the  whole  tendency  of 
the  times  is  to  stimulate  intelligent  men 
and  women  to  read  much  more  widely  and 
deeply  than  they  have  ever  done  before. 
Librarians  and  teachers  should  encourage 
the  natural  tendency  of  children  to  start 
their  own  libraries  with  their  own  book- 
plates in  them. 

Then  I  believe  that  there  is  a  large 
field  for  the  extension  of  the  movement 
for  codperatlon  between  the  library  and 
the  bookstore,  and  between  the  library  and 
the  school.  There  is  an  unfortunate  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  dealers,  especially  in 
smaller  cities  and  towns,  to  feature  Ju- 
venile books  only  Just  before  the  Christ- 
mas season,  whereas  the  energetic  and 
skillful  Ubrarian  can  arouse  such  an  in- 
terest in  Juvenile  reading  in  the  commu- 


nity that  the  book  dealers  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  display  prominently 
their  Juveniles  throughout  the  year.  In 
some  cities  librarians  have  performed  a 
real  service  in  advising  parents  in  regard 
to  the  purchase  of  books  for  their  chil- 
dren for  Christmas  and  birthdays.  Espe- 
cially should  those  in  charge  of  Sunday 
school  libraries  have  advice  in  regard  to 
the  books  that  should  be  purchased  for  the 
Sunday  school  library,  where  often  a  very 
inferior  kind  of  Juvenile  literature  is 
found.  There  are  cases  where  librarians 
have  performed  a  notable  service  both  in 
infiuencing  the  choice  of  books  purchased 
for  Sunday  school  libraries  and  in  stimu- 
lating a  marked  extension  of  the  reading 
habit  among  children  by  the  use  of  these 
libraries.  In  these  busy  days  Sunday  is  a 
particularly  favorable  time  to  use  for  read- 
ing. It  offers,  in  the  case  of  many  fam- 
ilies, the  only  chance  for  reading  in  the 
family  circle,  and  through  the  winter 
months  especially  there  is  no  more  appro- 
priate way  of  using  Sunday  afternoons  and 
evenings  to  promote  family  solidarity  and 
fellowship. 

I  believe  that  we  have  an  unusually  fa- 
vorable opportunity  at  the  present  time  to 
influence  the  reading  of  children  so  that 
it  will  become  a  most  important  factor  in 
their  lives.  If  by  concerted  action  and 
hearty  codperatlon  by  all  those  interested 
in  the  production  and  use  of  books  we  use 
the  present  opportunity  to  the  best  auvan- 
tage,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing our  country,  with  its  Increasing  leisure 
for  the  working  classes  and  the  growing 
intelligence  of  the  people,  become  a  na- 
tion of  book  lovers.  We  publishers  will 
welcome  every  assistance  in  the  way  of 
advice  and  recommendation  that  you  li- 
brarians can  give  us  in  order  to  enable  us 
to  co5perate  most  largely  in  extending  the 
usefulness  of  your  important  work. 
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WHAT  CAN  THE  LEAGUE  OF  LIBRARY  COMMISSIONS  DO  FOR  ITS  MEMBERS?— 
AN  EVALUATION  OF  LIBRARY  COMMISSIONS  AND  THEIR  LEAGUE 

By  Minnib  Clabkx  Budlono»  Secretary,  North  Dakota  lAlnrary  Oommiition 


Not  80  very  long  a^  a  brave  man  stood 
before  an  audience  representing  library 
commissions  and  assailed  the  traveling  li- 
brary system.  A  friend  came  to  bis  de- 
fense by  intimating  he  "had  been  put  up 
to  it"  As  no  friend  is  likely  to  come  to 
my  rescue  when  the  storm  breaks,  I  take 
the  precaution  to  state  in  advance  that  I 
too  "have  been  put  up  to  it"  by  a  mandate 
I  cannot  ignore.  The  initiative  has  come 
from  a  superior  officer.  The  statements 
that  follow  are  not  my  statements;  they 
are  taken  verbatim  from  the  very  interest- 
ing and  candid  replies  to  a  recent  ques- 
tionnaire on  the  needs,  accomplishments 
and  aims  of  library  commissions  and  the 
value  of  a  League  of  such  commissions. 

The  needs  we  can  pass  over  lightly: 
They  are— and  will  continue  to  be — (a) 
more  ample  equipment;  (b)  better  service 
(which  includes  more  trained  librarians 
and  librarians  more  trained);  (c)  more 
money — ^which  would  soon  secure  the  other 
two;  (d)  popular  understanding  and  co- 
dperation,  which  would  follow  trained 
service;  (e)  power  to  demand  more  effi- 
cient service  in  small  towns;  (f)  a  vision 
of  the  goal  toward  which  we  press. 

The  accomplishments  of  library  commis- 
sions, taken  from  their  reports,  range  all 
the  way  from  conducting  library  schools 
and  legislative  reference  bureaus  to  mail- 
ing clippings  and  teaching  English.  A 
few  taken  at  random  from  their  replies 
are  as  follows:  Co6peration  with  U.  S. 
Food  Administration,  U.  S.  Working  Re- 
serve, Children's  Bureau,  A.  L.  A.  and 
camp  service  campaigns,  also  thrift  stamp 
and  liberty  loan  campaigns;  visiting  libra- 
ries, organizing  public  and  high  school  li- 
braries; conducting  legislative  reference 
bureaus,  summer  schools  and  night  schools; 
making  surveys  of  library  conditions;  ad- 
vising on  library  and  war  memorial  build- 
ings; conducting  state  and  district  libra- 
ry meetings,  institutes  and  exhibits;   cir- 


cularizing libraries,  issuing  bulletinfl,  be- 
ing a  bureau  of  information  and  advice 
for  state,  community  and  individuals;  do- 
ing publicity  work  for  the  commission  by 
talks  at  clubs  and  educational  gatherings 
on  library  matters.  All  this  is  in  addition 
to  the  basic  work  of  furnishing  books 
through  loans  at  desk,  by  mail,  by  book 
wagon  and  also  by  freight  in  the  form  of 
traveling  libraries.  To  each  of  you  will 
occur  many  activities  not  menticmed  above, 
such  as  picture  collections,  Americaniza- 
tion work  with  foreigners,  and  certification 
of  librarians,  but  enough  has  been  men- 
tioned to  show  a  fairly  diverse  program, 
which  indicates  that  library  commissions 
are  not  lacking  in  ambition  and  versatil- 
ity. 

The  aims  of  library  commissions  and  the 
value  of  the  work  of  the  League  are  the 
real  subjects  under  discussion  today.  Ac- 
cording to  the  secretary  of  the  League 
thirty-seven  states  have  library  commis- 
sions and  twenty-eight  are  members  of  the 
League.  Five  of  the  nine  not  having  com- 
missions sent  replies  as  follows: 

Montana:  "There  is  no  library  commie- 
sion  in  this  state  owing  to  the  difficulty  in 
getting  appropriations  for  the  same." 

New  Mexico:  "No  library  commission  or 
state  library  work  except  the  library  sec- 
tion of  the  state  educational  association." 

Virginia:  "I  regret  to  say  that  we  do 
not  have  a  library  commission." 

West  Virginia:  "Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a 
library  commission  bill  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Johnson,  January  17,  1917, 
in  our  state  legislature,  and  since  that  time 
eftorts  have  been  made  to  have  the  same 
passed  by  our  lawmakers,  but  said  bill 
has  met  with  defeat  at  all  times." 

Wyoming:  "We  live  in  hopes  of  a  com- 
mission some  day." 

Among  the  thirty-seven  so-called  library 
commissions  are  several  which  as  yet  have 
only  the  name.  Replies  from  states  hav- 
ing no  funds  or  very  inadequate  funds  are 
as  follows: 

Alabama:   "Our  legislature  of  1919  has 
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made  no  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
our  library  extension  work.  Howerer,  the 
legislature  is  now  in  recess;  when  it  re- 
convenes in  July,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
some  additional  help  will  be  voted." 

Arkansas:  "Our  library  commission  has 
no  appropriation  and  no  funds,  and  has 
not  been  able  to  do  anything." 

Colorado:  'There  is  no  appropriation 
available  for  commission  work  in  this 
state.  An  appropriation  is  made,  but  it 
comes  so  far  down  on  the  classed  list  that 
all  moneys  have  been  expended  before  we 
have  been  reached." 

Georgia:  "We  still  are  without  an  ap- 
priation  and  as  a  consequence  can  do  lit^ 
tie  more  than  advisory  work.  Each  year 
the  possibilities  and  needs  of  the  work 
grow  so  that  official  recognition  and  ade- 
quate support  must  continue  to  be  our 
first  interest." 

Maryland:  "We  have  made  repeated  ef- 
forts to  secure  an  appropriation  commen- 
surate with  our  needs." 

New  Hampshire:  "We  have  Just  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  an  appropriation  of 
|2,000  a  year  from  a  reluctant  legislature." 

Undoubtedly  some  of  the  criticism  of 
library  commissions  are  based  on  condi- 
tions in  these  states  where  results  are  not 
yet  apparent  or  possible.  If  one  were  to 
pick  out  six  to  a  dozen  states  in  the  sec- 
tion where  library  work  is  as  yet  only 
nominal  and  use  them  as  a  sample  of  the 
whole,  the  assertion  attributed  to  one  of 
our  most  successful  librarians  that  she 
"considers  state  commissions  weaker  than 
they  used  to  be,"  might  be  Justified..  This 
criticism  is  echoed  in  the  statement  of  an- 
other prominent  worker  (notice  the  past 
tense) : 

"I  used  to  be  very  much  interested  in 
the  League  and  I  think  they  accomplished 
a  great  many  things,  but  I  have  not  been 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  work  of  late 
years  to  know  what  it  has  accomplished." 

These  are  mild  compared  with  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"As  to  the  League,  I  must  confess  that 
I  have  not  great  confidence  in  its  ability 
to  accomplish  very  much  for  the  library 
cause.  It  is  a  body  without  much  coher- 
ence, which  does  not  enlist  the  earnest 
interest  of  many  states  and  which  is  with- 
out adequate  income  to  undertake  and 
carry  out  important  work.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  body  of  much  force  or 
Infiuence  or  with  a  very  clearly  defined 
ield." 


This  from  a  man  high  in  power  who 
has  used  the  commissions  freely  to  fur- 
ther war  work  for  which  A.  L.  A.  has  much 
credit  Do  you  wonder  I  felt  the  need 
of  raising  an  unbrella  before  I  read  you 
that?  It  would  seem  that  we  need  first 
of  all  to  assert  what  the  League  has  done 
and  is  doing  in  war  and  reconstruction. 
It  is  the  system  perfected  by  library  com- 
missions that  makes  possible  the  quick 
dissemination  of  information  throughout 
a  state  and  the  immediate  response  to  ap- 
peals from  A.  L.  A.  and  Government 
agencies.     A  Government  worker  writes: 

"I  have  never  realized  before  as  I  do  now 
how  much  a  good  commission  can  mean 
to  the  libraries  in  a  state  and  how  much 
every  additional  commission  helps  the  pro- 
fession as  a  whole....  I  am  carrying  on 
my  campaign  directly  with  the  libraries 
where  there  is  no  commission  or  so  small 
a  one  that  it  cannot  act  as  an  agent,  but 
I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  how  much  more 
could  be  accomplished  both  in  this  cam- 
paign and  in  the  others  that  are  on  hand 
if  there  was  a  commission  worker  inter- 
ested and  especially  visitors  who  could 
help  the  libraries  with  this  work." 

A  few  states,  notably- Montana  and  Wy- 
oming, are  starting  with  county  libraries, 
thinking  the  smaller  unit  easier  to  attain 
through  local  interest  and  intending  to 
work  up  to  a  library  commission.  Just  as 
some  cities  have  started  their  branch  li- 
braries before  they  built  a  central  one. 

California:  "We  have  in  California,  I 
think,  built  up  a  library  system  which 
for  economy,  directness  and  its  powers  to 
reach  the  citizenship  of  the  state  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  organizations  in  the 
country." 

Indiana:  "Five  of  our  ninety-two  coun- 
ties have  county  service  and  an  adequate 
fixed  tax." 

Montana:  "There  is  a  county  library 
law,  which  allows  counties  to  organize 
their  own  libraries." 

South  Dakota:  "At  the  1919  session  of 
the  legislature,  a  county  library  law  was 
passed." 

Wyoming:  "The  law  provides  for  a  coun- 
ty library  in  each  county  of  the  state." 

A  number  of  states  are  working  toward 

county  libraries,  but  in  most  of  them  it  is 
a  library  commission  which  is  conducting 
the  campaign: 
Alabama:    "Among  other  things  which 
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we  hope  to  secure  from  the  legislftture  is 
a  coontx  library  law,  and  probably  fur- 
ther enlargement  of  library  opportunity 
by  municipal  support." 

Illinois:  "Our  greatest  need  is  more  peo* 
pie  on  our  staft.  The  next  is  a  county 
library  law  to  enable  us  to  establish  libra- 
ries on  a  larger  scale.  We  have  such  a 
bill  before  the  present  general  assembly. . . 
My  Tision  for  Illinois  is  centered  around 
a  county  library  law.  Give  us  that  and 
we  will  show  what  we  can  do." 

Qeorgia:  "The  definite  work  we  had  in 
mind  during  the  last  year  hae  been  to 
learn  as  accurately  as  possible  the  condi- 
tion of  our  rural  communities  in  respect 
to  books  and  to  urge  the  establishment  of 
county^eenring  libraries." 

Nevada:  "At  the  recent  session  of  our 
state  legislature,  I  expected  to  hare  a 
library  bill  presented,  but  the  senator  to 
whom  I  had  entrusted  it  was  sent  on  a 
mission  in  connection  with  the  highway 
commission,  with  the  result  that  my  biU 
was  not  presented.  It  was  modeled  after 
the  California  county  library  law." 

There  are  a  few  appreciations: 

From  Illinois  comes  the  message:  "There 
has  been  a  general  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  the  public  library  has  a  more  com- 
plete contact  with  the  public  than  any 
other  institution.  Massachusetts  says: 
"We  can  sum  up  the  place  of  the  com- 
missions in  war  work  as  having  been  in- 
dispensable in  organizing  and  pushing 
A.  L.  A.  drives  for  money  and  books." 

Missouri  says:  "We  should  ccmsider  that 
the  machinery  so  effectively  used  by  the 
A.  L.  A.  in  spreading  its  network  for  col- 
lection of  books,  money,  etc.,  for  camp 
service  was  chicly  that  already  created 
and  strengthened  by  the  work  of  the 
League  of  Library  Commissions." 

New  Jersey  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  already  22,000  books  in 
the  camps  in  that  state  before  A.  L.  A. 
War  Service  was  established.  This  has 
been  continued  throughout  the  entire  time. 
There  are  more  words  of  appreciation  for 
the  League,  but  as  they  are  chiefly  in  the 
same  line  of  thought  we  will  pass  on  to  the 
replies  as  to  the  effect  of  war  on  the  work 
of  the  League. 

California:  "The  war  had  little  effect 
upon  our  libraries  in  so  far  as  a  develop- 
ment of  a  new  policy  is  concerned.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  librarians  were  the 
persons  who  were  the  most  capable  in 
many  instances  in  serving  on  commissions 
and  boards  having  war  work  in  hand." 

Kansas:  "I  cannot  say  that  the  war  has 
affected  our  commission  or  its  work  in 
any  greater  degree  than  it  has  affected  the 


people  of  our  nation.  They  are  much  the 
same  people  as  before  and  seem  to  have 
had  time  throughout  the  war  to  read  a 
great  many  purely  recreative  books.  We 
wish  that  they  were  all  honest,  sincere, 
industrious,  conscientious  and  Qod-loving 
and  hope  tiiat  more  of  them  are  than  be- 
fore the  war,  but  only  time  will  tell." 

Massachusetts:  "Because  of  knowledge 
of  libraries  men  gained  at  camp,  commis- 
sions can  make  a  more  individual  iM[>peal 
to  voters  in  small  towns  for  Intwest  in 
local  library.  Drives  have  taught  staff 
workers  boldness  in  setting  forth  needs." 

New  York:  "The  war  has  taken  one  of 
our  organizers  to  Washington  for  eighteen 
months  and  has  reduced  our  field  work. 
It  has  probably  aroused  some  libraries  to 
a  sense  of  greater  responsibility  and  to  an 
appreciation  of  their  power  and  impor- 
tance. I  cannot  say,  however,  that  the 
war  has  made  any  material  changes  in  our 
aims  or  methods." 

Minnesota:  "I  do  not  think  that  any  par- 
ticular change  in  our  aims  was  brought 
about  by  the  war,  but  the  numerous  na- 
tion-wide appeals  I  think  brought  about  a 
closer  connection  with  some  of  the  libra- 
ries and  I  believe  also  gave  the  smaller 
library  a  keener  sense  of  its  opportunities 
and  responsibilities." 

Missouri:  "The  war  resulted  in  reduced 
circulation  of  the  traveling  libraries  and 
an  increased  demand  for  specialised  books. 
Libraries  all  over  the  state  felt  the  same 
slacking  in  work  and  would  have  been 
much  discouraged  but  for  the  war  work 
which  replaced  the  public  interest  in  books 
as  such.  This  is  one  of  the  definite  ways 
in  which  the  library  commission  has 
changed  in  its  attitude  toward  the  public 
library  and  the  public:  We  now  advocate 
the  library  as  a  distributing  agency  for 
all  Government  information.  In  practice 
this  will  mean  that  the  library  shall  serve 
as  the  local  agent  of  the  Government  and 
be  kept  supplied  with  Information  of  the 
important  work  planned  or  undertaken  by 
the  Government  departments.  Yon  wlH 
see  here  the  state  commissions  may  de- 
velop a  very  effective  branch  of  their  work. 
Small  libraries  need  even  more  than  large 
ones  the  information  and  free  material 
sent  out  by  the  Government.  For  every 
small  library  to  correspond  with  every 
Government  department  and  ask  for  every 
publication  individually,  would  be  a  her- 
culean task  on  both  sides.  If  the  state 
commission  can  preserve  its  office  of  in- 
termediary, the  Government  departm^ita 
will  have  only  the  individual  states  at  most 
to  keep  up  with.  Undoubtedly,  all  the  infor- 
mation of  Government  activities  is  vain- 
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aUe;  each  locality,  however,  will  develop 
some  special  line  of  interest  and  to  re- 
ceive the  whole  mass  of  Qovemment  pub- 
lications would  be  confoaini:.  The  state 
library  commission  will  be  able  to  assist 
the  Government  in  thus  placing  the  right 
material.  The  state  commission  should 
also  serve  as  a  bureau  of  selective  codpe- 
ration.  By  this  I  mean  that  it  should  be 
a  clearing-house  for  the  numerous  requests 
for  library  codperation-  which  are  now 
coming  as  a  result  of  the  successful  work 
done  by  the  A.  L.  A.  and  the  Food  Con- 
servation. Libraries  cannot  afford  to  be 
made  the  avenue  of  distribution  for  prop- 
aganda as  such.  They  should  gain  an 
added  force  in  each  community  by  codpera^ 
tion  with  various  societies  and  associa- 
tions." 

Texas:  "Changes  in  aims  and  methods 
resulting  from  the  war  are  not  easily  spe- 
cified. All  I  can  say  is  that  we  have  en- 
deavored in  every  way  to  emphasize  the 
war  message  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  do 
it,  and  that  we  have  endeavored  to  sim- 
plify methods  wherever  it  was  possible 
and  to  conserve  material." 

Wisconsin:  "To  my  mind  one  of  the 
etrong  effects  of  the  war  upon  library 
commissions  is  going  to  be  in  the  demand 
for  the  extension  of  traveling  libraries 
and  parcel  post  book  service.  The  gen- 
eral awakening  of  the  demand  for  reading 
matter  which  has  been  aroused  by  camp 
library  people  is  not  a  demand  which  will 
be  felt  in  the  cities  only— it  will  extend 
wherever  the  returned  soldiers  may  be 
found.  In  the  rural  districts  this  means, 
therefore,  added  use  for  traveling  libraries 
and  for  Individual  books  which  can  be 
sent  through  the  parcel  post  system." 

Wyoming:  'The  library  war  service  has 
dime  much  toward  establishing  library  co- 
dperation." 

The  inquiry,  "How  is  your  library  com- 
mission influencing  your  citizens?"  is  well 
summed  up  in  the  reply  from  Massachu- 
setts: 

"By  paying  expenses  of  librarians  In 
small  and  remote  towns  at  the  commis- 
sion's summer  institute  in  Boston  we  are 
bringing  a  new  point  of  view  for  many 
librarians.  We  are  urging  librarians  to 
meet  the  new  ideas  brought  to  small 
towns  by  returning  soldiers  and  sailors. 
We  are  giving  instruction  in  use  of  the 
library  in  schools  frequently  to  pupils  who 
never  use  the  library  and  are  trying  to 
create  and  develop  a  library  or  at  least  a 
book-reading  habit  We  give  annual  talks 
in  aU  nonnal  schools  through  which  fu- 
ture teachers  realize  the  opportunities  the 


libraries  offer  them  in  their  school  work, 
thus  influencing  lives  of  the  children." 

There  is  some  truth  in  the  criticism  that 
the  League  lacks  coherence.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  we  have  become  so  immersed  in 
the  details  of  our  many-sided  mission  that 
we  have  lost  sight  of  a  definite  goal.  What 

the  public  expect  of  us  has  been  stated 
in  a  number  of  replies: 

Massachusetts:  "Our  ideal  is  a  League 
with  funds  and  power  enough  to  go  into 
any  state  and  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  a  commission  wherever  needed.  It 
might  even  assist  with  legislation  to  es- 
tablish and  assist  commissions,  bracing  up 
weak  ones  and  strengthening  those  which 
are  active.  A  good  deal  of  commission 
service  propaganda  could  be  used  in  some 
places  by  the  League.  Possibly  a  survey 
to  show  needs  and  opportunities  for  the 
League  and  ways  of  meeting  them  would 
be  worth  while  undertaking. 

Missouri:  "The  A.  L.  A.  could  hardly 
have  accomplished  its  organization  with- 
out the  use  of  the  state  library  depart- 
ments, and  these  in  turn  would  not  have 
had  so  dose  a  unity  in  a  national  work 
but  for  their  League  associations.  The 
A.  L.  A.  as  such  does  not  appreciate  the 
organization  value  of  the  state  department 
even  yet,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  work 
of  the  League  in  the  future  should  tend  to 
develop  national  unity  in  the  state  de- 
partments more  fully." 

New  York:  "In  my  opinion  we  should 
have  a  national  bureau  at  Washington  de- 
voted to  the  library  interests  of  the  whole 
country.  Such  a  bureau  should,  of  course, 
be  manned  by  persons  of  library  experi- 
ence and  of  vision.  Libraries  are  not  yet 
regarded  by  the  general  public  as  vital 
educational  institutions,  they  are  looked 
upon  largely  as  agencies  for  recreational 
reading  and  as  having  no  very  vital  place 
in  the  life  of  a  community.  A  national 
bureau  should  be  a  source  of  continuous 
library  propaganda  aside  from  any  other 
service  it  might  render,  for  the  public 
must  be  taught  that  the  library  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  modem  educational  life  and 
not  mere  luxury.  The  League  has  never 
been  in  a  position  to  render  very  effective 
service  to  states  without  commissions,  but 
a  national  bureau  should  be  able  to  do 
that  very  thing,  and  to  raise  library  stand- 
ards. It  could  do  everything  that  the 
League  is  doing  and  a  great  deal  more,  if 
given  a  reasonable  appropriation.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  very  distinct  field  for  such 
a  bureau  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
library  profession   unite  in   an   effort  to 
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secure  the  neoessanr  legislation  to  estab- 
liali  it- 
Oregon:  1  know  that  eomebody  ought 
to  accomplish  a  great  many  things  that  are 
not  being  done,  especially  my  pet  hobby  of 
a  bnlletin  on  subscription  books  —  some- 
thing to  stop  the  inrestment  of  hundreds 
of  dollars  erery  year  in  those  ridiculous 
publications.  It  seems  to  me  the  League 
has  not  been  using  its  force  lately  for  the 
things  which  libraries  need.  Years  ago 
we  got  the  Booklist  and,  in  fact,  the 
League  took  everything  we  were  doing  in 
Wisconsin  at  that  time,  but  lately  we  hare 
had  nothing  of  any  value  from  the  League, 
except  the  same  old  Booklist.  It  does  seem 
as  if  there  were  still  something  for  an  or- 
ganization to  do  for  libraries.  Of  course, 
the  state  library  association  will  never 
be  interested  in  doing  it,  and  if  the  League 
would  be  interested  and  really  would  press 
the  work,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  Join 
again." 

Texas:  '^or  the  League  as  a  whole,  my 
hope  is  that  before  long  we  can  put  ade- 
quate free  library  service  within  the  reach 
of  ievery  citizen  in  the  United  States.  Our 
library  service  part  of  it  will  be  to  put 
adequate  free  library  service  within  the 
reach  of  every  citizen  in  Texas.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  I  hope  that  we  may  be  able 
not  only  to  put  the  water  within  the  reach 
of  the  horse,  but  to  make  the  horse  thirsty 
for  it.  For  the  attainment  of  these  aims, 
it  seems  to  me  we  all  need  to  push  for 
some  provision  for  federal  aid  to  the  libra- 
ry movement,  such  as  vocational  educa- 
tion, home  economics,  agriculture,  and 
good  roads  are  receiving.  I  have  Just  writr 
ten  to  one  of  our  progressive  senators,  ask- 
ing him  to  take  this  question  up.  It  seems 
to  me  that  an  immense  good  would  be 
done  if  the  Federal  Government  would  fix 
a  certain  standard  to  which  the  states 
must  come  up  before  this  aid  could  be 
granted.  That  would  really  do  more  good 
than  the  aid  itself,  though,  of  course,  the 
latter  would  render  possible  an  enormous 
expansion." 

What   is   our   program   for   ourselves — 

that  vision  without  which  we  perish? 

Illinois:  "My  vision  for  Illinois  is  cen- 
tered around  a  county  library  law.  Qive 
us  that  and  we  will  show  what  we  can 
do." 

Georgia:  'The  definite  work  we  had  in 
mind  during  the  last  year  has  been  to 
learn  as  accurately  as  possible  the  condi- 
tion of  our  rural  communities  in  respect 
to  books  and  to  urge  the  establishment  of 
county-serving  li)>raries.  .  .  .  One  plan  of 
the  commission  growing  directly  out  the 
war  is  the  encouragement  of  the  establish- 


ing of  county-serving  libraries  as  a  wy 
suitable  and  appropriate  memorial  for  the 
men  from  these  counties  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  great  war." 

Indiana:  "Organisation  and  equipping 
of  adequate  library  service  in  all  the  com- 
munities of  the  state." 

Iowa:  "Our  function  in  the  public  libra- 
ry work  is  still  that  of  direction  and  su- 
pervision, though  the  various  channels  of 
war  w<M*k,  of  course,  changed  the  subjects 
on  which  suggesticms  and  direction  wss 
given." 

Maryland:  "We  are  trying  to  inculcate 
and  to  stimulate  a  knowledge  of  Ixxta 
and  a  desire  to  read  them.  Our  vision  and 
ambitions  embrace  a  scheme  that  shall  pro- 
vide a  library  in  every  town  and  in  every 
school." 

Massachusetts:  "We  want  to  see  realised 
in  our  state  a  recognition  of  the  library 
profession  on  a  plane  of  importance  com- 
parable to  the  schools.  We  must  give 
actual  service  and  create  a  demand  for  it 
when  it  does  not  exist  Our  ideal  is  a 
more  intelligent  reading  public.  Although 
we  cannot  pose  as  reformers  we  may  di- 
rect A  board  of  trustees  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  a  real  library  is  must  be 
created  in  every  individual  instance.  Trus- 
tees need  as  much  instruction  as  the  li- 
brarian." 

Minnesota:  "We  have  endeavored  to  do 
our  part  and  to  encourage  the  local  libra- 
ries to  do  their  part  in  every  kind  of 
movement  for  the  higher  development  of 
our  state.  War  work  has  strengthened 
their  position  in  the  community  life." 

Nebraska:  "The  building  up  of  strong 
local  public  libraries  to  supply  adequately 
the  community's  library  needs  is  the  most 
far-reaching  work  of  the  library  commis- 
sion." 

New  York:  "Under  our  system  of  state 
aid  we  have  fairly  good  control  of  the  kind 
of  books  placed  in  small  libraries  but  very 
slight  control  over  the  service,  which  after 
all  is  the  major  consideration,  as  service 
constitutes  three-fourths  of  the  efficiency 
of  a  library.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
are  endeavoring  to  evolve  some  system  of 
certification  which  shall  be  Just  and  prac- 
tical, and  which  can  be  extended  and  elab- 
orated as  library  conditions  warrant.  .  .  . 
Our  hope  and  aim  for  this  division  is  to 
stimulate  library  interest  throughout  the 
state,  to  secure  such  legislation  as  seems 
likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  libraries,  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  new  libra- 
ries where  conditions  are  favorable,  to 
hold  libraries  to  the  standards  already  es- 
tablished and  to  raise  standards  as  may 
seem  practicable,  to  serve  as  an  agency 
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for  asslitanoe  mnd  adTloe  to  all  libraries 
<^  the  state  and  to  direct  public  attentlim 
to  the  Importance  of  libraries  as  civic  and 
educational   Institutions.** 

North  Dakota:  "A  central  library  In  ev- 
ery county.  Simplified  methods  that  can 
be  used  without  confusion  by  teachers  and 
others  not  trained  In  library  science.  Uni- 
formity In  methods  which  will  enable, 
teacher,  pupil  and  dtlz^i  changing  from 
one  school  or  city  to  another  to  lay  hands 
sit  once  on  their  customary  tools  In  new 
environment  Understanding  of  Dewey 
system,  which  will  give  children  a  ftoilll- 
formlty  In  methods  which  will  enable 
them  as  they  grow  older  and  move  about 
the  world  to  feel  at  home  In  any  library 
large  or  small,  and  which  will  unconscious- 
ly make  of  them  dtisens  in  the  wide  realm 
of  books.** 

Pennsylvania:    "I   regard  as  the   most 
valuable  work  of  the  commission  that  per- 


formed by  personal  service  in  the  sparsely 
settled  regions,  and  the  development  of 
the  idea  leading  to  the  foundation  of  a  lo- 
cal library  no  matter  how  small.** 

Texas:  '^e  are  trying  to  Infiuence  the 
lives  of  the  dtlxens  of  the  state  as  a  whole 
much  in  the  same  way  that  a  public  libra- 
ry influences  the  lives  of  the  local  com- 
munity. That  is  our  vision  for  our  com- 
mission. Specifically,  we  desire  in  the 
next  few  years  to  put  adequate  library 
service  into  every  county  in  the  state." 

After  hearing  these  expressions  of  aim 
and  earnest  purpose  from  the  various 
commissions  can  there  be  any  question  of 
lack  of  definite  aim  or  high  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  individual  commissions?  It 
remains  for  the  League  to  select  some  im- 
mediate line  of  work  on  which  all  can  con- 
centrate in  united  action. 


WHAT  CAN  THB  LEAGUE  OF  LIBRARY  CX)MMISSIONS  DO  FOR  ITS  MEMBERS?— 

PUBUCATIONS 

Bt  JoHir  A.  Lows,  Agent,  Ma$$achUMett9  Free  Public  Library  CommisiUm 


From  all  the  activities  of  the  war  time 
organisations  probably  the  public  library 
18  as  anxious  to  learn  whatever  lessons 
tliere  are  for  us  as  any  other  up-to-date  in- 
stitution. One  of  the  problems  has  been 
what  to  do  with  the  pamphlets  and  printed 
znatter  of  the  different  organizations  with 
which  the  libraries  have  been  deluged.  It 
Ivas  been  suggested  that  the  state  library 
commissions  each  in  its  own  common- 
wealth should  receive  this  material  direct 
from  the  organizations,  and  distribute  it 
to  the  libraries  in  its  charge.  The  idea  is 
undoubtedly  that  the  commission  knows 
the  community  and  the  needs  of  each  li- 
brary better  than  any  other  one  central- 
ised organization.  And  similarly  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  League  might 
g^her  and  digest  all  this  public  material 
and  issue  to  each  commission  through 
lists  information  of  what  is  appearing, 
which  the  commission  should  in  turn  re- 
qnisitlon  from  the  publishers  and  distrlb- 
ttte  to  the  libraries  in  its  state.  This 
asain  seems  unpractical,  for  the  League 
has  neither  funds  nor  any  ofllcer  who  is 
lii  a  position  to  give  all  his  time  to  this 


particular  work.  Moreover,  the  National 
Library  Service  plans  to  undertake  just 
this  sort  of  thing. 

Of  a  similar  nature,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  League  can  assist  its  mem- 
bers by  becoming  a  central  organization 
for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
library  advertising  materlaL  This  is 
worked  out  well  in  the  Pacific  northwest 

Of  the  possibility  of  the  publication  of 
pamphlets  which  the  League  might  con- 
sider, several  suggest  themselves  which 
would  be  used  in  extensive  distribution, 
perhaps  being  sent  to  every  library  under 
the  care  of  a  commission.  Some  of  these 
are:  A  buying  list  for  small  libraries;  an 
annual  best  books  list;  a  pamphlet  setting 
forth  aims  and  result  of  commission  work; 
how  to  catalog  a  library;  propaganda 
against  subscription  books;  a  circular  to 
arouse  library  interest  in  rural  commu- 
nities. 

Of  the  above  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education  Is  planning  to  issue  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Miss  Zaidee  Brown*s  "Buying  list 
for  small  libraries.**  I  understand  also  that 
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"EssCTtUU  In  library  adminlstnUion''  is 
alBo  Mng  brought  ap  to  date. 

Probably  the  most  eagerly  sought  pam- 
phlet for  the  use  of  the  executlTe  staff  of 
commlBBions  is  an  illnstrated  handbook  of 
library  buildings,  showing  plans  and  ex- 
teriors and  interiors,  together  with  a  criti* 
cism  of  the  results  of  the  building,  how  it 
has  worked  out,  etc  Such  a  publication 
would  be  expensire,  for  the  reproducticMis 
of  floor  plans  require  special  plates,  and 
half-tones  for  pictures  are  expensiye. 

Another  recommendation  which  has  re- 
ceired  a  wide  interest  is  a  digest  of  the 
county  library  laws  existing,  with  criti- 
cism and  Buggestions. 

Another    book    which    would    be    worth 


while  is  one  for  a  puUie  library,  similar 
to  Bliss  Martha  Wilson's  "School  library 
management,"  or  Mr.  Certain's  "Standard 
Ubrary  organisation  ...  for  secondary 
schools." 

For  the  use  of  the  commission  work- 
ers, and  one  which  the  League  might  le- 
gitimately undertake  for  its  members  is 
"An  efSciency  test"  to  be  used  in  making 
sunreys. 

New  York  State  cautions,  "Save  the 
funds  for  a  year  or  so  until  a  better  price 
of  printing  can  be  obtained,"  and  along  this 
line  I  suggest  that  while  material  for  a 
book  on  buildings  be  collected,  we  should 
not  attempt  to  publish  any  of  the  material 
at  present 


WHAT  THE  LEAGUE  OF  LIBRARY  COMMISSIONS  CAN  DO 
FOR  STATES  WITHOUT  ORGANIZED  COMMISSIONS 

Bt  BIabt  Euzabeth  Downey,  Library  Secretary  and  Organizer,  Department  of  Public 

Instruction,  Utah 


My  informal  talk  will  consider  three 
points:  First,  as  to  the  League  removing 
several  motes  from  itself  before  it  will  be 
able  to  give  help  to  states  without  library 
commissions;  second,  as  to  a  survey  of 
states  already  having  commissions;  and 
third,  suggestions  from  my  own  experi- 
ences and  those  of  present  and  ex-commis- 
sion workers  as  to  help  which  has  been 
given  to  states  without  library  commis- 
sions. 

From  my  viewpoint,  supported  by  inter- 
views with  many  present  and  past  League 
members,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  the  League  itself 
will  have  to  be  resurrected,  or  revivified, 
if  it  ever  had  life,  before  it  has  anything 
to  offer  to  states  now  without  commis- 
sions. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen,  for  instance,  that 
the  League  of  Library  Commissions  has 
no  part  in  shaping  the  policies  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Again,  there  seems  to  be  no  distinc- 
tion between  work  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  that 
directly  of  the  League.  Take  the  Library 
Survey  Committee,  which  is  concerned 
directly  with  the  work  of  library  commis- 


sions. You  have  heard,  in  group  discus- 
sions of  members  of. the  League,  of  the 
questionnaires  being  sent  from  survey 
committees  to  the  individual  libraries 
throughout  a  state.  Should  this  be  done 
with  no  relation  to  the  League  or  at  least 
the  individual  members  representing  such 
a  state,  who  should  be  the  persons  most 
vitally  interested  in  that  survey? 

In  looking  back  through  the  years  to  the 
beginning  of  the  League,  one  remembers 
with  what  awe  a  new  commission  worker 
approached  its  meetings  and  now  wonders 
whether  the  life  then  manifest  was  real  or 
mere  camoufiage.  Possibly  the  lack  of 
growth  in  members  and  influence  comes 
from  too  many  people  coming  into  state 
commissions  with  this  work  not  parar 
mount  but  to  be  used  merely  as  a  step- 
ping-stone to  another  position  carrying 
with  it  a  larger  salary,  on  obtaining  which 
all  interest  in  the  League  is  lost 

Our  constitution  and  by-laws  are  at 
some  fault  in  this,  as  there  is  no  provi- 
sion for  holding  or  continuing  the  mem- 
bership of  individuals  formerly  but  no 
longer  in  active  commission  work.     The 
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League  not  only  lAotild  become  strong 
enough  to  hold  its  active  state  members, 
but  also  should  provide  for  the  Individual 
membership  of  those  who  have  been  com- 
mission workers,  and  also  active  members 
of  states  whose  officials  see  no  benefit  re- 
sulting from  such  membership.  The  mem- 
bership thus  would  become  cumulative. 

It  may  be  asked  further,  why  have  dues 
at  aH  if  the  money  is  merely  to  accumu- 
late as  is  the  case  at  present?  If  the  dues 
are  to  be  of  no  service,  except  for  postage, 
not  even  to  provide  the  free  distribution 
of  the  "Handbook"  to  its  members,  why 
have  dues? 

Referring  again  to  salaries,  one  does  not 
like  to  mention  them,  but  salary  carries  a 
certain  dignity  and  so  affects  the  League. 
While  commission  work  is  likely  the  great- 
est in  the  library  field  it  has  not  anywhere 
carried  a  salary  commensurate  with  its 
influence,  and  sufficient  to  hold  those 
whose  work  must  have  money  considera- 
tion. 

Second,  in  regard  to  a  survey  of  exist- 
ing library  commissions,  there  are  today 
three  classes  of  library  commissions:  A 
comparatively  few  states  with  active, 
forceful,  effective  commissions;  states 
with  "worn-out"  commissions;  and  states 
having  nominal  library  commissions,  but 
doing  little,  or  no  work  whatever. 

After  the  League  has  taken  an  inventory 
of  itself  and  taken  on  active  life,  it  should 
make  a  complete  survey  of  the  states  that 
the  "is-ers"  and  "have4>eens"  in  commis^ 
sion  work,  and  will  then  be  ready  to  do 
something  for  the  "going-to-bes,"  but  not 
before  it  has  done  these  things.  Investi- 
gators should  be  willing  to  be  investi- 
gated. This  suggestion  has  met  a  hearty 
reception  when  talked  over  with  my  col- 
leagues and  it  would  seem  that  nothing 
could  be  more  helpful  than  a  survey  of 
each  commission's  work  by  at  least  two 
other  active  commissions  working  in  har- 
mony with  the  commission  surveyed. 


This  plan  also  might  arouse  states  with 
"worn-out"  conditions,  for  one  cannot  help 
observing  that  we  may  have  "worn-out" 
commission  workers,  as  well  as  "worn- 
out"  librarians  and  library  boards.  Some 
of  these  in  attendance  at  A.  L.  A.  meet- 
ings seem  to  have  lost  sufficient  interest 
even  to  attend  League  sessions.  Such  sur- 
veys, no  doubt,  at  least  mean  a  revival  of 
interest. 

The  survey  should  be  made  with  due 
respect  to  local  conditions  and  not  accord- 
ing to  a  pattern  into  which  every  state 
must  fit,  thus  depriving  it  of  all  initiative. 

A  summary  of  such  surveys  would  offer 
much  to  states  with  commissions  in  name 
only  and  to  those  yet  without  commis- 
sions. 

From  my  own  experience,  and  from  in- 
terviews with  commission  workers  as  to 
what  stepmotherly  assistance  they  have 
rendered  states  without  commissions,  the 
foUowing  items  may  be  given: 

Answering  letters  of  inquiry;  sending 
library  laws,  publications,  plans  for  build- 
ings and  bibliographies;  interviewing  vis- 
itors from  such  states;  attending  state  fed- 
eration of  women's  clubs  and  library  asso- 
ciation meetings,  and  addressing  them  on 
commission  subjects,  assisting  through 
the  meetings  in  discussions  and  round 
tables,  and  stimulating  their  librarians; 
granting  requests  for  the  reprint  of  arti- 
cles from  Library  Journal,  Public  Libra- 
ries and  other 'publications  in  their  state 
and  local  papers;  writing  articles  to  be 
used  in  their  newspapers  through  their 
campaigns  for  a  commission;  assisting  in- 
dividual libraries  of  such  states  to  obtain 
organizers  and  librarians;  recommending 
commission  secretaries  and  organizers  to 
new  commission  states;  visiting  towne  of 
states  without  commissions,  near  the  bor- 
der of  their  own  state;  rendering  summer 
school  service;  visiting  towns,  on  request, 
to  aid  in  starting  libraries;  making  a  city 
library  survey  on  request  of  library  board 
or  city  council;  visiting  towns  having  li- 
braries when  one  is  traveling  across  such 
states;  inspiring  librarians  of  these  states 
to  start  state  library  associations;  helping 
them  write  library  bills  and  aiding  to  get 
them  through  the  legislature;  giving  opin- 
ion as  to  policies  in  commission  work. 
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RECENT    TENDENCIES    IN    STATE    PUBLICATIONS 
Bt  Dkna  Bf.  KiNOSLBT,  DivMon  of  DocumeAtM,  LilMrary  of  OongresM 


There  is  an  enormons  amount  of  energy 
expended  in  taming  the  legislative  wheels 
which  keep  the  goTemmental  machinery 
of  these  United  States  running  smoothly. 
In  a  country  as  hig  as  ours,  all  manner  of 
problems  arise — all  sorts  of  laws  must  be 
framed  and  administered — regulations  are 
constantly  being  formulated  and  amended 
to  meet  changing  conditions — plana  are 
continually  being  tried  out  for  the  social 
and  economic  betterment  of  the  citizen. 
The  oflQdal  chronicles  of  the  countless  ao- 
tivities  of  this  nation  form  a  valuable  fund 
of  information  at  the  disposal  of  libraries. 
A  glance  through  the  Monthly  catalogue  of 
17.  8.  public  documents  gives  ample  proof 
of  the  lively  interest  which  the  executive 
departments  of  the  federal  government 
take  in  the  life  of  the  country.  This  in- 
terest would  seem  to  extend  to  every  phase 
of  human  endeavor,  but  being  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  parental  one»  the  federal  docu- 
ments reflect  that  character  to  a  great  ex- 
tent Uncle  Sam  is  a  very  indulgent  par- 
ent, and  seems  ever  ready  to  assist  his 
large  family  with  good  counsel,  hearty  en- 
couragement, and  financial  aid.  But  aside 
from  this  protection,  assistance  and  guid- 
ance of  the  central  government,  which  we 
do  not  underestimate,  each  state  must 
work  out  its  own  salvation.  This  is  a 
law  of  nature  guaranteeing  progress,  and  a 
state  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Because 
of  this  fact,  state  documents  as  a  whole 
difTer  in  their  perspective  from  federal 
documents.  Federal  documents  may  offer 
fundamental  working  plans,  theories,  es- 
sential principles,  innovations,  etc,  but 
state  documents  invariably  record  the  ap- 
plication of  these  plans  and  innovations 
to  their  own  immediate  needs.  The  prac- 
tical individual  lays  great  stress  on  the 
value  of  experimental  knowledge,  and  con- 
sequently will  value  the  records  of  experi- 
mental knowledge  as  contained  in  state 
documents. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  a  state 


is  to  be  found  in  its  documents,  and  It  la 
certainly  good  business  policy  to  make  use 
of  the  resources  at  hand.  A  library  need 
reach  out  no  farther  than  the  boundaries 
of  its  own  state  to  find  ofllclal  literature 
with  many  possibilities  of  usefulness,  for 
public  interest  in  any  subject  is  rarely 
confined  to  one  locality.  Rather  will  it 
be  conceded  that  public  interest  spreads 
rapidly,  and  that  welf^u^  movements  In- 
augurated in  one  section  of  the  country 
act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. 

The  interests  of  the  community  should 
govern  the  librarian  in  his  selection  of 
documents.  They  should  be  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  useful  tools.  The 
up-to-date  librarian  will  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  kind  of  information  like- 
ly to  be  found  in  each  class  of  documents 
represented  in  his  own  file.  This  Is  not 
difficult  to  acquire,  and  is  very  helpful  In 
aiding  inquirers  to  locate  information.  The 
majority  of  inquirers  are  not  thoroughly 
familiar  with  documents,  and  for  that  rear 
son  need  more  help  in  using  them.  Docu- 
ments should  be  classified  before  placing 
them  on  the  shelves  so  that  they  will  be 
grouped  with  private  publications  dealing 
with  like  subjects.  No  pains  should  be 
spared  to  make  them  easily  available  to  the 
public 

Second  only  to  a  good  choice  of  docu- 
ments is  a  good  file  of  them,  and  a  good 
file  is  a  complete  one  brought  up  to  date. 
Practically  all  executive  departments, 
boards  and  commissions,  and  state  insti- 
tutions are  required  by  law  to  give  an  ac- 
counting to  their  state  legislatures,  either 
annually  or  biennially.  In  addition  to 
this,  many  of  these  offices  issue  serial 
publications  in  the  form  of  numbered  bul- 
letins or  circulars.  The  plan  of  issuing 
serial  publications  seems  to  be  growing  in 
favor.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  state  docu- 
ments appearing  in  this  country  today  are 
Issued  in  that   form.     In  a  few  states. 
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notably  Indiana  and  Ohio,  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  cat  down  the  printing  of 
reports  to  a  minimum.  These  states  now 
issue  a  yearly  publication  containing  con- 
densed reports  of  state  ofllcials  to  take  the 
place  of  the  separate  reports  formerly  is- 
sued from  the  state  departments.  Indiana 
claims  to  haye  saved  more  than  $20,000 
per  year  to  the  state  by  publishing  a  year- 
book instead  of  separate  reports.  In  the 
Library  of  Congress,  where  over  a  thou- 
sand state  documents  are  reoeired  each 
month,  what  is  known  as  a  "continuation 
record,"  is  kept  of  all  annual  and  biennial 
reports  and  serial  documents  received. 
These  records  show  the  approximate,  date 
of  issue,  and  are  checked  up  each  month 
in  order  to  give  assurance  that  the  files 
are  complete,  and  that  publications  are 
being  received  at  the  earliest  date  of  is- 
sue. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
states  to  establish  what  is  known  as  cen- 
tral distributing  agencies  for  state  docu- 
ments. This  plan  has  many  advantages. 
It  eliminates  much  duplication  of  work, 
centralizes  responsibility,  reduces  expense, 
and  is  systematic  In  the  carrying  out 
of  this  plan,  however,  one  disadvantage  .is 
apt  to  arise.  Usually  the  state  distributor 
follows  the  method  of  making  only  an- 
nual or  semiannual  shipments  of  docu- 
ments to  libraries.  On  this  account  many 
documents  are  delayed  considerably  in 
reaching  the  public,  and  their  scope  of  use- 
fulness thereby  materially  impaired.  The 
demand  for  reference  material  is  always 
greatest  at  the  time  a  scheme  is  being  de- 
veloped. It  is  one  of  life's  little  tragedies 
that  many  excellent  government  publica- 
tioDB  never  reach  the  hands  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  would  receive  the  most  bene- 
fit from  them,  or  else  reach  them  too  late 
to  be  of  any  great  practical  value. 

A  number  of  states  issue  ofilcial  chedc 
lists  of  their  own  state  documents.  Cali- 
fornia, Ohio  and  Wisconsin  issue  them  in 
monthly  form;  Illinois  and  Arizona  pub- 
lish annual  lists.  In  1918  the  Philippine 
Library  and  Museum  published  a  very 
comprehensive  list  of  Philippine  documents 


for  the  period  of  1900  to  1917  inclusive. 
The  work  in  all  cases  has  been  thoroughly 
done  and  is  indeed  praiseworthy.  The 
monthly  check  lists  are  especially  helpful. 
The  Division  of  Documents  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  as  you  doubtless  know,  is- 
sues a  Monthly  list  of  state  puhlioatUms. 
Qreat  pains  is  taken  by  the  editor  to  make 
it  as  complete  a  list  as  possible.  The  work, 
however,  is  done  on  such  a  large  scale 
that  there  is  always  some  anxiety  felt  for 
fear  that  a  valuable  state  document  may 
be  overlooked  for  the  moment,  or  fail  to 
be  listed  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance. In  the  case  of  those  states  issuing 
their  own  check  lists,  this  anxiety  is  en- 
tirely removed. 

Even  before  the  war,  which  brought  in 
its  wake  conditions  calling  for  strict  eoon- 
<Hny  and  efllciency,  this  country  had 
learned  the  value  of  good  business  man- 
agement We  took  great  pride  in  our  big 
private  business  enterprises.  We  had  made 
a  success  of  them.  We  had  brought  them 
to  a  high  point  of  efficiency.  What  more 
natural  than  that  we  should  turn  our  at- 
tention next  to  our  legislative  and  execu- 
tive departments  to  see  whether  they  too 
were  functioning  properly,  and  to  extend 
to  them  the  benefits  of  scientific  manage- 
ment which  we  had  learned  to  appreciate 
in  private  business.  State  expenditures 
were  increasing,  state  institutions  multi- 
plying, state  departments  each  year  call- 
ing for  more  and  more  appropriations. 
Last  but  not  least,  our  tax  bills  were 
mounting  up  steadily,  and  a  high  tax  bill 
is  warranted  to  arouse  a  good  bit  of  in- 
terest Practically  all  state  governments 
have  felt  this  effect  The  universal  cure 
applied  has  been  the  creation  of  temporary 
commissions  composed  of  public  spirited 
business  or  professional  men,  usually  serv- 
ing without  compensation.  These  commis- 
sions are  generally  empowered  by  law  to 
make  investigaticms  or  surveys  of  condi- 
tions, which  are  in  turn  reported  back  to 
the  legislature.  After  which,  with  the 
facts  in  hand,  remedies  suggested  by  the 
commission  are  usually  applied  to  put  the 
organisation  on  a  sound  basis.    The  ten- 
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dency  to  create  such  comiiilBSions  to  cope 
with  special  problems  is  steadily  growing. 
When  as  a  result  of  the  studies  of  these 
commissions  on  administratire  efficiency 
the  official  organs  of  the  state  goyemment 
are  rearranged,  the  difficulties  of  the  libra- 
rian are  increased  as  a  consequence.  In  Il- 
linois for  instance,  the  rearrangement  of 
the  state  bureaus  requires  a  new  appara- 
tus of  cataloging  cards.  Aside  from  the 
work  inrolyed  in  recataloging  these  docu- 
ments, there  certainly  will  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  having  material  on  related  sub- 
jects appear  in  one  set  of  publicati<His. 

It  is  desired  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  lay  before  you  one  of  the 
difficulties  met  with  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Monthly  list  of  state  puhlications. 
In  making  catalog  entries  for  this  list  we 
use  a  very  brief  imprint,  merely  place  and 
date.  It  is  assumed  that  a  state  document 
is  necessarily  published  by  the  state.  There 
is,  however,  a  twofold  purpose  in  giving 
the  place  of  publication.  First,  to  identify 
the  book,  and  second,  to  show  where  to 
apply  in  case  the  reader  wishes  to  secure 
copies  of  the  publication.  Most  states 
make  provision  for  housing  their  execu- 
tive departments  at  the  state  capital,  but 
the  executive  departments  contribute  only 
a  portion  of  state  literature.  Many  state 
boards,  institutions  and  commissions  are 
located  outside  of  the  state  capitals.  So 
we  cannot  assume  that  all  state  docu- 
ments are  published  at  state  capitals  un- 
less authorized  to  do  so  by  written  state- 
ment It  so  happens  that  many  states  let 
their  printing  contracts  to  firms  located 
outside  the  state  capital.  These  firms  put 
their  names,  place  of  printing,  and  date  on 
documents  and  do  not  mention  place  of 
publication  or  publisher.  Now  comes  an 
old,  well-established  cataloging  rule  to  stir 
up  strife,  viz.,  that  in  cases  where  the 
place  of  publication  and  publisher  are  not 
mentioned  specifically  on  a  book,  the  print- 
er's name  and  place  should  be  substituted. 


Hence  confusion  in  our  imprint  line.  In 
living  up  to  this  rule  this  is  what  often 
happens:  The  publisher  is  assumed  and 
the  place  of  publication  is  concealed,  for 
the  printer  is  the  only  person  who  has  sup- 
plied the  cataloger  with  a  written  state- 
ment in  the  book  as  to  location.  The 
printer  whose  name  and  place  of  business 
appear  on  the  title  page  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  sale  or  distribution  of  the  docu- 
ment he  has  printed.  The  state  of  Con- 
necticut furnishes  such  a  happy  example 
of  a  model  title  page  for  state  documents 
that  I  wish  to  call  att^tion  to  it.  The 
imprint  on  the  front  of  the  title  page  reads 
as  follows:  Hartford.  Published  by  the 
State.  Date.  On  the  reverse  of  the  title 
page  is  found  the  name  and  location  ot  the 
printing  firm.  This  is  certainly  a  simple 
arrangement  It  adds  greatly  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  document  if  it  is  made  clear  that 
it  i«  an  official  publication  with  all  the 
authority  of  the  Commonwealth. 

A  number  of  states  have  adopted  similar 
plans  and  if  they  could  all  be  uniformly 
induced  to  do  so,  it  would  simplify  greatly 
the  work  of  catalogers  who  have  the  han- 
dling of  these  publications  and  who  wrestle 
with  such  technicalities.  It  would  add 
dignity  to  the  appearance  of  docum^its, 
and  weight  to  their  statistical  value,  and 
would  be  in  line  with  other  movements  for 
the  good  of  the  cause. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  this  paper 
and  to  sum  up  the  recent  developments  in 
connection  with  state  documents,  these 
are:  First,  a  great  increase  in  the  output 
of  periodical  publications;  second,  a  ten- 
dency to  diminish  the  number  and  sise  of 
the  annual  and  biennial  state  reports 
(which  comes  as  a  result  of  earnest  eSort 
directed  towards  simplification  of  state  ad- 
ministration);  third,  the  correlation  of 
publications  on  related  subject  matter,  due 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  publishing  of- 
fices and  bureaus. 
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A  LIBRARIAN'S  JOB  IN  BASE  SECTION  NO.  1,  FRANCE* 
Bt  Sakuel  H.  Ranck,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


The  work  of  the  A.  L.  A.  representative 
in  Base  Section  No.  1,  France,  is  so  unlike 
that  of  a  camp  library  in  th  States  or 
work  in  a  public  library  that  it  must  be 
seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  The  same 
books  satisfying  the  same  human  needs 
are  used,  but  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  work — conditions  that  are  essentially 
a  part  of  it — the  daily  rains,  the  mud, 
strange  customs,  a  foreign  language,  and 
homesick  men,  make  it  altogether  differ- 
ent 

Let  me  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
area  of  the  base:  It  includes  fiye  depart- 
ments of  France:  Loire-Inferieure,  Mori- 
bihan,  Maine  et  Loire,  Vendee,  and  Deux- 
S^yree — ^much  of  it  a  part  of  ancient  Brit- 
tany. This  territory  (with  New  York  City 
as  St.  Nazaire)  would  include  approx- 
imately the  cities  of  Providence,  Worces- 
ter, Springfield,  Albany,  Scranton,  Read- 
ing, Lancaster,  Wilmington,  and  all  that 
Intervenes. 

On  January  5,  when  I  came  to  St  Na^ 
Zaire,  there  were  in  operation  in  the  base 
fifty  Army  and  Navy  Camps  in  twenty-five 
different  places  or  centers.  The  camps 
themselves  are  largely  special  camps,  in- 
cident to  the  fact  that  St  Nazaire  is  the 
great  sun>ly  base  for  the  A.  E.  F.,  com- 
posed of  men  engaged  in  a  more  or  less 
special  line  of  work,  and  all  a  part  of  the 
S.  O.  S.  The  combined  American  Army 
and  Navy  population  of  the  camps,  etc., 
in  this  base  since  I  have  been  here  has  at 
no  time  been  less  than  100,000  and  some- 
times has  been  nearer  200,000.  A  feature 
of  this  base  is  the  large  number  of  col- 
ored men  in  ft — at  one  time  about  80,000. 
At  the  present  time  six  large  T.  M.  C.  A. 
huts  are  exclusively  for  colored  men,  or 
nearly  so,  five  of  them  in  charge  of  col- 
ored workers.  There  are  also  many  small 
huts  for  colored  men. 

The  work  of  the  A.  L.  A.  representative 
If.  Base  Section  No.  1  is  of  five  different 


^Abstract  of  p^^er. 


classes:  First,  that  of  getting  books  off 
the  docks  when  they  are  unloaded  from 
the  ships,  and  moved  to  the  A.  L.  A.  ware- 
house in  Paris;  second,  supplying  books 
and  getting  book  service  to  all  the  camps 
and  men  in  the  base;  third,  work  through 
the  school  officers  for  the  service  of  the 
instructors  and  students  in  the  post,  area, 
and  divisional  schools;  fourth,  getting 
book  service  to  the  men  on  the  ships  that 
do  not  get  back  to  the  U.  S.  for  long 
periods  of  time — ^freighters,  submarine 
chasers,  etc.;  fifth,  salvaging  books  from 
military  outfits  about  to  return  to  the 
States,  from  camps  greatly  reduced  in  size 
or  closed  altogether,  and  from  the  sal- 
vage officer  who  gets  books  along  with 
other  salvaged  material  from  every  con- 
ceivable place. 

Getting  books  off  the  docks  and  shipped 
to  Paris  was  the  first  thing  I  was  intro- 
duced to  when  I  landed  in  St  Nazaire,  for 
the  books  for  the  Army  education  work 
'began  to  come  in  at  once.  At  St  Nazaire 
the  United  States  had  eighteen  docks  in 
the  basin  (some  have  now  been  returned 
to  the  French).  Only  four  of  the  eighteen 
docks  have  covered  warehouses  or  sheds 
on  them.  Most  of  the  time  books  were  un- 
loaded at  these  four  docks,  but  when  they 
were  unloaded  at  any  of  the  others,  as  oc- 
casionally happened,  they  were  exposed 
to  the  weather,  except  for  such  shelter  as 
they  could  get  from  tarpaulin,  until  they 
were  loaded  into  box  cars. 

On  the  docks  when  books  were  being 
leaded  on  cars  I  usually  tried  to  be  pres- 
ent to  see  that  all  educational  books  were 
sure  to  be  put  on,  if  the  car  would  not  take 
the  whole  lot;  that  all  broken  boxes  were 
coopered,  nailed  up  properly,  etc.;  in 
short,  that  the  books  went  forward  as 
promptly  and  in  as  good  condition  as  pos- 
sible. This  meant  sometimes  being  at  the 
docks  a  good  part  of  the  night — on  one  oc- 
casion all  night,  until  the  night  gang  went 
home  from  work  at  4  a.  m.    The  dock  of- 
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floers  and  men  cenerally  hare  nnlfonnly 
been  most  obliging  and  helpful  in  all  this 
work. 

The  work  of  these  dock  men  was  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  winning 
of  the  war.  It  was  carried  on  under  most 
tnring  conditions.  Many  of  these  men  for 
months  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have 
dry  feet  with  their  shoes  on.  They  knew 
no  holidays  or  Sundays,  and  until  a  few 
weeks  ago  two  shifts  worked  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  with  only  enough  time  off  for 
meals.  Sometimes  a  single  gang— either 
the  day  shift  or  the  night  shift — ^would  put 
a  thousand  tons  of  freight  on  cars  or 
trucks  at  one  dock  as  their  day's  work. 

The  people  in  the  United  States  do  not 
yet  understand  the  splendid  service  peiv 
formed  by  these  men,  and  especially  the 
hard  physical  work  of  the  colored  steve- 
dores, many  of  whom  are  college  trained 
men.  The  percentage  of  illiterates  among 
them  as  a  whole,  however,  is  high. 

Looking  after  the  libraries  in  the  camps 
has  always  been  secondary  to  the  work  of 
getting  books  shipped  out  for  the  rest  of 
France.  But  nevertheless  the  camp  work 
has  always  been  very  important  At  the 
present  time  (May  1),  A.  Ix  A.  books  are 
being  circulated  from  no  less  than  200 
plades  in  this  Base  Section.  Since  Janu- 
ary 1  about  100  places  have  been  closed 
and  the  books  salvaged,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  places  from  which  books  have 
been  issued  since  I  came  here  is  300.  Of 
these  sizty-flve  are  in  and  around  St  Na- 
saire,  including  Montoir — ^in  Camp  1,  St 
Nazaire,  there  being  fifteen  places.  And 
new  places  are  still  opening— a  large  Sal- 
vation Army  hut  and  a  large  colored  hut 
at  Montoir  being  scheduled  to  open  soon 
after  May  1,  besides  smaller  places,  all  to 
be  supplied  with  books.  It  is  impossible 
of  course  for  one  person  along  with  all  the 
other  work  to  care  for  all  these  places  as 
Le  would  like  to  do  it 

My  first  problem  on  this  phase  of  my 
work  was  to  place  books  where  there  were 
none  or  very  few,  and  the  next  to  get  such 
help  locally  (that  is,  from  the  camps  or 
from  thm  hut  personnel),  that  the  books 


would  give  the  maTimum  of  service  with 
the  minimum  of  loss  or  wastage  of  books. 
In  this  work  I  have  had  the  best  possible 
codperation  from  the  Army  and  from  the 
chief  ofiicials  of  the  other  welfare  organ- 
isations, though  not  always  from  the  per- 
sonnel directly  on  the  Job.  (Considering 
that  nearly  all  these  people  were  un- 
trained, I  feel  on  the  whole  that  <me 
should  be  surprised  at  the  results  accom- 
plished rather  than  dwell  on  the  short- 
comings of  the  service. 

First  of  all  there  has  been  a  book  hunger 
the  like  of  which  I  did  not  believe  possi- 
ble before  coming  to  France.  Eybtj  one 
who  has  been  in  contact  with  our  boys  has 
realized  this  and  felt  it  most  keenly,  with 
the  result  that  to  nearly  all  of  us  our  work 
has  seemed  more  like  feeding  starving 
men  than  like  that  of  librarians.  When  I 
came  to  the  casual  officers'  camp  at  An- 
gers in  January  there  were  no  books  on 
the  shelves  and  men  were  standing  in  line 
for  hours  at  the  librarian's  desk  waiting 
for  someone  to  return  a  book,  so  that  they 
might  have  the  first  or  an  early  chance 
to  get  it  The  time  allowed  the  men 
for  leave  from  the  camp  was  limited 
to  four  hours  per  week,  the  usual 
leave  allowed  in  the  base.  Shortly  be- 
fore I  came  there  had  been  a  period 
when  the  camp  was  closed  entirely,  no 
men  getting  out  on  passes,  except  in  line 
of  their  duty,  and  that  took  very  few. 
These  were  men  of  active  minds,  which 
simply  had  to  be  employed  to  prevent  their 
being  lost  The  problem  here  was  not 
a  library  problem  at  all  —  it  was  an  in- 
tense human  problem — to  get  something 
for  these  men  to  read — ^if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  save  their  minds.  After  I 
saw  that  problem  they  had  books  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  in  a  few  days  more, 
books  in  abundance  ever  afterwards  until 
the  casuals  were  gone. 

In  the  fftce  of  situations  like  this  (and  I 
have  seen  such  scores  of  times)  I  believe 
the  American  Library  Association  and  the 
American  people  who  provided  the  means 
for  us  to  do  this  work  are  not  going  to 
concern  themselves  greatly  with  the  gsee- 
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tlon  of  how  many  books  were  lost  in 
France  or  how  many  or  how  big  UbrarieB 
we  established  or  what  fine  library  build- 
ings we  built,  but  rather  with  the  ques- 
tion: When  the  boys  were  hungry  for 
books  to  read  did  they  get  them?  Let's 
forget  about  the  loss  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  books.  Under  climatic  and  mil- 
itary conditions  these  are  bound  to  be 
great  These  losses  are  a  part  of  the 
price  that  had  to  be  paid  for  the  service. 

My  general  plan — as  likely  as  not  it 
could  not  be  followed— was  first  to  visit 
a  library  hut  or  a  library  to  get  some  idea 
of  the  situation,  then  to  deliver  the  books, 
with  printed  and  oral  directions  as  to 
their  use,  and  finally  wherever  possible 
to  visit  the  library  and  the  librarian  for  a 
longer  period  a  few  days  or  a  week  after 
the  books  were  delivered.  If  I  had  the 
books  I  never  had  any  trouble  to  get 
transportation  for  their  delivery.  The  wel- 
fare organizations  and  the  Army  always 
furnished  it  whenever  I  asked  for  it  And 
sometimes  this  involved  a  man  and  an  au- 
tomobile truck  for  three  days  on  one  trip, 
with  a  drive  of  nearly  800  mOes. 

In  one  of  the  colored  huts  at  Montoir 
I  saw  one  day  a  most  interesting  class  of 
twenty-five  colored  men  taking  a  French 
lesson.  Some  of  these  men  since  coming 
to  France  have  not  only  learned  to  read 
and  speak  the  language  with  ease  and  fin- 
ency,  but  to  write  letters  in  it.  The  col- 
ored men  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  Judge 
read  poetry  and  books  of  a  literary  char- 
acter to  a  much  larger  extent  than  the 
white  men.  The  latter  read  much  less 
poetry  than  they  did  in  the  camp  libra- 
ries in  the  States.  Outside  of 'fiction — and 
western  fiction  especially — ^they  are  most 
interested  in  books  on  business  and  trades 
— ^vocational  books — ^the  things  they  ex- 
pect to  do  when  they  are  back  in  civU  life. 
For  the  call  of  the  job  is  heard  very 
loudly  in  France  tonlay.  Referring  again 
to  the  colored  men,  I  am  sure  that  no  class 
or  group  of  readers  appreciate  the  work 
of  the  A.  U  A.  more  thaii  they  do.  The 
T  M.  C.  A.  has  been  especially  fortunate 
in   the   high   type   of  colored   men   and 


women  it  has  secured  for  librarians  in  its 
colored  huts. 

The  library  work  in  hospitals  will  doubt- 
less be  presented  in  a  separate  paper,  but  I 
can  not  refrain  from  referring  to  my  first 
visit  to  Savenay  Hospital  center — ^about 
15  miles  from  St.  Nazaire.  There  are 
eight  Red  Cross  recreation  huts  in  this 
center,  every  one  of  which  was  supposed 
to  have  books.  On  the  shelves  of  some 
of  these  where  I  found  from  100  to  150 
men  in  the  hut  there  was  not  a  single 
book,  another  hut  had  four  books,  and  the 
largest  hut,  with  seats  in  the  library  for 
nearly  a  hundred  readers  had  less  than 
fifty  books. 

Nothing  I  have  done  in  the  placing  of 
books  has  made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
me  or  gave  me  more  personal  satisfac- 
tion than  when  I  first  took  books  to  the  boys 
in  Venereal  Stockade.  The  number  of 
boys  in  that  barbed  wire  and  guarded  en- 
closure equaled  the  total  attendance  at 
an  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  U  A.,  except 
a  few  of  the  largest  conferences.  The  au- 
thorities told  me  that  any  books  placed 
there  we  could  never  get  again,  for  from 
time  to  time  they  would  be  burned  for 
fear  of  spreading  disease.  So  I  collected 
books  more  or  less  worn  from  some  of  the 
larger  camp  libraries  and  took  them  out 
My  arrival  witli  the  books  was  greeted 
with  a  shout — a  despairing,  tragic  shout — 
that  still  rings  in  my  ears.  It  was  this: 
"Fellows,  something  to  read."  They  had 
had  nothing.  Any  time,  work  or  money 
you  may  have  put  into  this  A.  L.  A.  work 
you  would  regard  as  more  than  amply 
justified  if  you  could  hear  as  I  heard  them 
that  afternoon,  only  the  words:  "Fellows, 
something  to  read." 

The  army  educational  program  has  oc- 
oupied  a  large  place  in  the  minds  of  all 
interested  in  educational  work  overseas. 
Up  to  this  time  the  books  supplied  by  the 
A.  U  A.  have  been  the  backbone  of  the 
work  in  this  base.  There  are  divisional, 
area  and  post  schools.  Most  of  the  work 
in  the  latter  is  elementary  and  is  des- 
tined especially  for  illiterates;  in  these 
days  the  man  who  can't  rea4  and  write 
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makes  a  poor  soldier.  There  is  advanced 
work  in  some  of  the  post  schools,  but  it 
holds  a  secondary  place  in  them.  In  this 
base  all  these  schools  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Base  Section  School  Officer. 
This  officer  arranged  for  the  men  going  to 
French  and  British  universities  and  those 
going  to  the  Army  University  at  Beaune. 
With  these  two  groups  of  students  my 
work  does  not  connect.  With  the  schools 
in  the  base  however,  it  is  quite  different 
There  are  fourteen  active  school  centers 
in  the  base,  together  with  the  divisional 
school  in  St  Nazaire.  The  latter  started 
with  eighty  instructors  and  500  students, 
but  has  less  now  because  of  men  return- 
ing home.  Up  to  May  10,  all  the  books 
used  by  both  instructors  and  students  in 
this  school  and  for  the  advanced  work  in 
the  post  schools  were  supplied  by  the  A. 
L.  A.  It  was  only  on  April  25,  that  a  ship- 
ment of  elementary  books  for  post  school 
work  was  received-r-books  purchased  by 
the  T.  M.  C.  A.  and  taken  over  by  the 
Army,  and  this  for  only  a  part  of  their 
needs.  The  work  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in  mak- 
ing this  work  possible  at  all  up  to  this 
date  has  brought  for  our  organization  the 
lasting  appreciation  from  every  man  in 
the  Army  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
this  educational  work.  Imagine  the  feel- 
ings of  those  responsible  for  this  work 
when  the  advanced  students  appeared 
April  1,  and  the  expected  source  of  book 
supply  failed.  That  we  could  meet  this 
emergency  in  part  at  least  is  due  to  the 
energetic  work  of  the  Paris  headquarters. 
The  part  of  my  work  that  takes  least 
time,  but  which  in  proportion  to  the  time 
taken  has  more  human  interest  in  it  than 
any  other,  is  getting  books  and  reading 
matter  to  the  men  on  the  freighters  that 
rarely  get  back  to  the  States — the  men  on 
the  ships  bringing  potatoes  from  Ireland, 
coal  from  England  and  Wales,  Belgian  re- 
lief, German  relief,  Polish  relief,  subma- 
rine chasers,  etc.  Some  of  these  ships 
have  not  been  to  the  States  for. nineteen 
months,  and  the  officers  and  crew  alike 
are  most  hungry  for  something  to  read. 
Then  too  there  are  the  slow  going  vessels 


on  which  the  men  have  read  every  book, 
or  the  ships  that  are  held  in  port  for  re- 
pairs. They  come  to  trade  in  what  they 
have,  and  they  usually  turn  in  a  lot  of 
books  that  are  not  A.  L.  A. — books  that 
some  of  them  bought  in  some  port  or 
traded  from  another  ship. 

One  evening  when  I  came  in  from  an 
afternoon  out  delivering  books  by  motor 
truck  I  found  a  note  saying  that  some 
boys  had  been  to  see  me  from  a  freighter 
that  was  going  out  on  the  tide  that  night, 
and  that  they  wanted  books.  I  walked  a 
mile  and  a  half  through  the  mud  to  the 
dock  where  they  were.  The  boys  were 
delighted  to  see  me.  They  wanted  to  trade 
in  for  a  new  lot  the  books  they  had  all 
read.  The  only  ones  I  had  were  Just  off  a 
ship  on  a  dock  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
away.  Would  they  be  willing  to  walk 
through  the  mud  to  get  them?  "Sure," 
came  the  response  from  eight  or  ten  who 
Jumped  up  to  go  at  once.  We  took  a 
ship's  stretcher  into  which  the  books  they 
had  read  were  placed  and  four  of  the  boys 
carried  them  while  I  led  the  way.  One 
of  the  boys  also  had  a  screw  driver.  Most 
of  them  were  California  boys  and  their 
ship  was  California  built.  They  brought  on 
their  first  trip  a  cargo  of  eight  or  ten 
thousand  tons  of  niter  from  Chile,  had  a 
brush  with  a  Qerman  submarine  that  tried 
to  get  them,  and  were  bubbling  over  with 
stories  of  their  adventures.  One  of  the 
boys  was  especially  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  His  wife  was  a  librarian, 
had  taken  a  course  in  the  library  school 
at  Riverside  and  worked  in  a  county 
library  in  California,  but  was  now  taking 
care  of  their  baby  that  he  had  never 
seen.  And  how  anxious  he  was  to  get 
back  to  California  to  see  that  baby!  Only 
the  man  who  has  children  of  his  own 
could  know  how  that  boy  felt  And  I 
knew. 

On  the  dock  we  soon  had  a  box  of  fiction 
open,  and  by  authors  the  boys  delighted 
in.  Clean,  fresh,  new  books.  The  sight  of 
those  boys  there  in  the  dock  warehouse, 
lighted  by  a  few  electric  lamps  high  over- 
head, with  busy  stevedores  end  their  noisy 
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trucks  all  around  them,  exclaiming  and 
commenting  on  the  books  and  authors, 
with  books  tucked  under  their  arms  and 
between  their  legs  while  they  were  exam- 
ining still  others  held  in  their  hands,  was 
a  picture  long  to  be  remembered.  The 
old  books  were  put  into  the  box,  the  new 
ones  placed  in  the  stretcher  and  the  boys 
started  for  the  ship  with  their  treasures. 

The  salvaging  of  books  thus  far  has 
been  mostly  incidental  but  from  now  on  it 
will  be  of  Increasing  importance.  In  look- 
ing over  the  books  salvaged  from  huts 
and  barracks,  I  am  impressed  wRh  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are 
worn  out  and  I  am  also  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  among  them  are  many  books 
that  the  A.  h,  A.  did  not  supply  originally. 
These  are  books  that  the  boys  in  the  camp 
turned  in  to  the  hut  library.  They  were 
either  books  they  bought  or  books  sent 
to  them  by  their  friends,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  valuable  books.  The  same 
is  true  of  books  exchanged  by  the  boys 
on  the  ships — ^many  valuable  books  turned 
in  that  never  belonged  to  the  A.  L.  A.  In 
all  such  books  I  place  our  label.  Many 
"Y"  secretaries  had  already  done  this,  if 
not  the  label,  a  pocket  and  our  book  card. 
In  some  boxes  of  salvaged  books  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  books 
have  been  turned  in  in  this  way.  I  am 
convinced  if  my  experience  In  this  respect 
is  general  that  what  the  A.  L.  A.  will  gain 
through  books  turned  into  the  libraries 
over  here  will  more  than  offset  the  losses 
due  to  carelessness,  neglect  or  appropriat- 
ing. They  will  not  of  course  offset  the 
losses  due  to  legitimate  wear  and  tear. 

The  time  is  at  hand  to  consider  what  to 
do  with  these  salvaged  books  after  the 
boys  are  out  of  France.  I  assume  that  a 
good  many  of  them  will  go  back  to  Amer- 
ica, though  a  very  large  number  of  them 
are  not  worth  sending  back  as  books.  If 
such  can  be  sold  as  waste  ^t^er  here  It 
would  save  much  work  to  dispose  of  them 
in  that  way.  Of  course  we  could  doubtless 
send  them  back  on  troop  ahips  towards 
the  end  of  the  troop  movements  for  the 
use  of  the  men  on  the  voyage  across  and 


then  take  off  all  but  a  few  for  the  use  of 
the  officer  and  crew  back  to  France.  The 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  in 
the  course  of  a  few  yeare  will  absorb  most 
of  the  books  that  are  left.  Judging  from 
experience  with  salvaged  books  stored  for 
only  a  short  time  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  other 
warehouses  I  doubt  the  advisability  of 
storing  these  books  packed  in  boxes.  A 
good  many  of  them  moulded  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  others  were  damaged  by  rats 
or  mice  eating  the  backs  off  them  to  get 
the  paste. 

Most  of  my  friends  in  the  States  think  I 
am  over  here  on  a  big  Junket  Forget  it. 
I  never  worked  so  hard  or  read  so  little 
in  my  life.  But  there  are  experiences  un- 
usual, pleasant,  and  memorable.  Can  I 
ever  forget  my  first  trip  to  Nantes  and 
Angers?  It  was  in  January  on  a  five  ton 
motor  truck  with  a  driver  who  was  the 
night  man  for  a  big  truck  concern  In  Chi- 
cago, his  duty  being  to  get  broken-down 
trucks  off  the  down  town  etreete  in  the 
quickest  possible  time,  so  as  not  to  block 
the  traffic.  We  started  from  Nantes  in  a 
wet  snow  in  the  morning,  passing  the 
famous  chateau  and  the  cathedral  that  was 
old  when  Columbus  discovered  America. 
1  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  on  coming 
unexpectedly  on  that  beautiful  tower  of 
the  Ninth  century  at  Oudon,  now  one  of 
the  national  art  monuments  of  France, 
then  the  ruins  at  Champtoce  and  the  thrill 
that  came  when  I  bought  a  post  card  at  a 
near-by  shop  to  find  that  it  was  the  ruined 
castle  of  Bluebeard,  and  finally  the  third 
thrill  in  approaching  and  driving  by  the 
great  and  beautiful  old  Chateau  at  Angers 
with  its  intimate  associations  for  a  thous- 
and years  with  the  history  of  France  and 
England.  What  though  I  was  stiff  and 
chilled  to  the  bone,  so  that  I  could  hardly 
climb  down  from  the  truck;  it  was  a  great 
and  memorable  day. 

I  could  easily  use  hours  in  relating  inci- 
dents and  experiences  that  have  come  my 
way,  some  direotly  connected  with  the  A. 
L.  A.  and  its  work  and  others  only  inci- 
dentally sa  But  time  and  your  powers 
of  endurance  forbid.    I  should  like  to  en- 
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large  on  an  automobile  trip  to  Trignac 
pumping  station,  where  some  forty  men 
are  quartered  (isolated  and  surrounded  by 
buvettes  or  worse,  to  quote  an  army  ofll- 
cer),  to  furnish  water  to  the  camps  at 
8t  Nazaire  and  Montoir,  operate  the 
pumps,  patrol  the  pipe  lines;  how  we  lost 
our  way  in  the  big  marsh,  driving  for 
miles  on  narrow  dyke  roads,  partly  cot- 
ered  with  water,  and  where  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  passed  another 
vehicle;  of  how  I  was  brought  from  Camp 
Qron  to  St  Nazaire  on  a  railroad  hand 
car  by  two  soldier  boys;  of  a  walk  out 
and  back  on  the  mile  long  trestle  to  the 
men  isolated  on  Hontoir  dock,  stepping 
ties  much  of  the  way  and  holding  on  to 
myself  to  keep  from  being  blown  into  the 
river;  of  the  interesting  Breton  people 
and  their  customs  in  the  towns  along  the 
coast;  of  an  annual  f6te  we  ran  into  at 
MusiUac;  of  the  most  fascinating  steel 
spider  bridge  at  La  Roche  Bernard;  of  a 
night  ride  into  Vannes  and  our  troubles 
to  find  our  way  through  the  narrow  wind- 
ing streets  to  our  hotel;  an  these  and  a 
host  of  others  must  be  passed  by. 

The  automobile  and  truck  drivers  have 
interested  me  very  much.  I  have  had 
scores  of  them  drive  for  me,  and  never  once 
a  poor  army  driver.  The  more  I  see  of 
them  the  more  I  am  impressed  with  what 
the  camp  psychologist  told  me  at  Camp 
Custer,  where  he  was  testing  all  the  men 
to  And  out  what  each  man  was  best  fitted 
for.  He  said  that  for  the  qualities  of  a 
commanding  officer  which  require  quick- 
ness and  sureness  of  decision,  alertness, 
and  the  ability  to  size  up  a. situation  cor- 
rectly, the  truck  and  automobile  drivers 
ranked  higher  than  any  other  class  of 
men.    Lawyers  stood  second  in  the  list 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  yon  of  the 
many  Interesting  people — splendid  people 
— one  meets  in  the  most  unexpected  ways 
and  places;  of  Captain  Hickey  of  the  Sal- 
vation   Army    (who    will    have    been   In 


France  over  two  years  by  the  time  of  the 
A.  U  A.  Conference)  and  how  he  came 
over  here  alone — ^the  first  Salvation  Army 
worker  in  France — to  start  their  work  ••on 
$25,000  borrowed  money  and  nerve,  mostly 
nerve,"  to  use  his  words;  of  the  men  with 
whom  I  work  daily  in  the  school  office — 
the  Base  Section  school  officer,  bom  in 
England,  educated  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  at  one  time  a  resident  of  South 
Africa,  associated  with  Dr.  Jacks  (in 
whose  family  he  lived)  in  the  editorship 
of  the  Hibbert  Journal,  a  preacher  in 
British  Columbia  and  at  Berkeley,  CJaU- 
fomia;  of  his  assistant  from  West  "^rgi- 
nia  and  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 
of  the  divisional  school  officer  from  Lou- 
isiana, graduate  of  the  state  university 
with  postgraduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  before  entering  the  Army 
the  representative  of  a  great  international 
publishing  house  in  the  southwest;  of  the 
other  boys  in  that  office,  the  typewriter 
boy  from  the  University  of  Missouri  Col- 
lege of  Mines  at  RoUa — a  second  lieuten* 
ant;  the  University  of  Minnesota  boy  who 
spends  most  of  his  time  helping  me,  eatal* 
oging  books,  packing  books,  pasting  la 
bels,  hustling  boxes,  etc.,  and  the  sergeant 
who  runs  the  routine  of  the  office  and  who 
could  probably  buy  out  all  the  rest  of  us 
together — a  diamond  merchant  of  New 
York  but  a  native  of  Denmark. 

The  work  has  been  hard,  desperately 
hard  at  times — ^but  a  Joyous  work,  be- 
cause one  felt  it  so  worth  while.  Most 
of  the  time  it  seemed  as  if  one  were 
playing  a  big  football  game  with  all  the 
uncertainties,  all  the  lightning-like  changes 
in  plans,  and  all  the  excitement  of  such 
a  tense  struggle.  It  was  not  library  work 
of  the  institutional  kind  one  left  behind, 
but  it  has  been  doubly  rich  in  personal 
satisfaction  in  the  doing,  for  one  has  been 
in  daily,  vital  contact  with  every  phase 
of  life— that  greatest  adventure  of  every 
human  soul. 
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Mud;  every  address  which  pretends  to 
give  a  correct  impreselon  of  welfare  work 
in  France  daring  the  past  winter  should 
begin  and  end  with  this  word.  The  French 
people  asked  as  not  to  Jadge  French 
weather  by  the  continaoas  rains  we  were 
experiencing  this  winter,  bat  I  have  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  impression  of  why  the 
boys  in  khaki  called  the  Frenchmen 
'trogs,"  becaase  they  woald  have  drowned 
years  ago  if  they  had  not  been  ranae. 

St.  Aignan,  or  rather  its  sister  town 
Noyers,  was  my  first  post  of  duty.  It  was 
to  the  big  dassiflcation  camp  at  Noyers 
that  most  of  the  casaal  soldiers  and  oifl- 
cers  came  to  have  their  records  straight- 
ened out  and  to  be  formed  into  new  com- 
panies and  sent  home.  Most  of  these  men 
were  from  hospitals. 

Both  Noyers  and  St.  Aignan  were 
crowded  to  overflowing.  Barracks  in  France 
usually  had  no  floors,  and  very  often  tents 
had  to  be  used  instead  of  barracks.  There 
were  no  lights  available  except  candles, 
and  often  not  even  those.  Such  was  the 
general  condition  of  this  camp  last  Janu- 
ary. 

After  supper  the  flrst  night,  I  went  over 
to  a  big  T.  Bl  C.  A.  hut  in  the  dassiflca- 
tion camp,  where  we  had  a  collection  of 
books  which  the  "T"  was  assisting  us  to 
distribute  to  the  men.  In  the  rain  and 
mud  outside  the  building  were  240  men 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  go  into  the  "T" 
to  sleep  on  the  floor.  The  hut  was  crowd- 
ed wHh  men  anxious  to  see  a  show  then 
going  on,  and  desirous  also  of  being  in  a 
dry  place,  but  the  entertainment  was  cut 
short  to  provide  dormitory  space  for  these 
men  who  had  suddenly  appeared  cm  the 
night  train.  At  8.30  p.  m.,  we  went  to  an- 
other "Y"  hut,  and  found  480  men  Just 
preparing  to  sleep  on  the  floor  there. 

Can  you  imagine  doing  much  library 
work  in  these  buildings?  We  had  collec- 
tions of  books  at  all  the  T.  Bl  C.  A.  and 
K.  of  C   huts,  but  reading  spaces  were 


nearly  out  of  the  question  in  view  of  the 
need  of  every  dry  spot  for  purely  ele- 
mental needs.  We  had  a  good  collection 
at  the  "Y"  central  hut,  but  this  room  was 
also  the  headquarters  of  the  house  mother, 
who  always  had  a  group  of  men  waiting 
to  have  buttons  sewed  on.  This  was  also 
the  only  place  for  the  checker  games  as 
well  as  the  only  place  for  the  French 
class;  but  the  books  were  very  popular  and 
the  circulations  were  splendid. 

In  order  to  provide  a  place  where  books 
should  be  something  more,  however,  than 
a  side  line,  and  to  provide  a  headquarters 
for  our  work  in  a  region  about  twenty- 
five  miles  square  and  including  several 
towns,  and  to  make  one  more  place  where 
men  could  be  dry  and  warm,  we  arranged 
with  the  engineers  for  the  erection  of  an 
A.  L.  A.  building  in  the  dassiflcation 
camp.  The  building  was  about  completed 
when  I  left  St.  Aignan.  I  should  also  say 
here  that  St.  Aignan  now  has  miles  of 
board  walk  and  good  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions for  troops,  but  I  have  told  you  some 
of  the  disagreeable  conditions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emphasizing  the  value  of  the  wd- 
fare  work  in  the  camps  in  midwinter. 

After  I  had  been  in  St.  Aignan  two 
weeks,  Mr.  Stevenson  sent  me  to  LeMans, 
the  headquarters  of  the  American  Embar- 
kation Center,  a  region  where  conditions 
were  similar  to  those  in  the  St  Aignan 
region,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  The  Amer- 
ican Embarkation  Center  was  nearly  100 
miles  square,  in  the  west  of  France,  and 
most  of  our  troops  passed  through  it  on 
their  way  to  the  States,  except  the  casuals 
who  went  direct  to  the  ports  from  St 
Aignan. 

In  the  A.  E.  C,  as  the  area  was  com- 
monly known,  the  flnal  records  of  the 
Divisions  were  made  up,  men  were  de- 
loused,  and  all  was  put  in  readiness  to  go 
on  to  the  ports  when  the  boats  were  ready. 
Sometimes  the  men  stayed  there  two 
weeks,    sometimes   six    weeks,   depending 
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upcm  the  number  of  boats  ayailable.  The 
troops  had  been  sent  into  this  center  so 
fast  that  all  welfare  organizations  were 
taken  by  surprise  and,  owing  to  the  very 
serious  shortage  of  transportation  in  the 
area,  the  problem  of  getting  supplies  dis- 
tributed was  a  difficult  one.  The  region 
had  a  capacity  for  holding  nine  divisions 
at  a  time,  together  with  the  permanent 
troops,  and  200,000  men  were  at  hand 
most  of  the  time. 

During  the  first  six  weeks  of  my  stay  at 
LeMans,  every  welfare  organisation  either 
doubled  or  trebled  its  huts,  plans  and 
workers.  When  I  arrived.  I  found  the 
American  Library  Association's  central  li- 
brary was  being  run  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
a  little  room,  16x20  feet,  admitting  of 
twelve  men  seated.  It  was  in  the  "T" 
central  hut,  on  the  second  floor,  and  was 
the  most  cheerful  place  in  the  building,  in 
spite  of  the  poor  invitation  offered  by  an 
overcrowded  room.  A  man  would  stick  his 
head  in  the  doorway,  and  ask,  "May  I  come 
in?" — questioning  whether  he  could  ^et 
in,  even  if  allowed.  The  reply  of  the 
T.  M.  C.  A.  librarian  was  always  a  hearty 
"Come  right  in!  But  we  won't  ask  you  to 
stay  too  long  tonight  after  you  find  your 
books." 

Obviously,  larger  quarters  were  neces- 
sary for  a  central  library.  At  first,  I  tried 
to  rent  parts  of  buildings  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  but  the  70,000  addition  to  Le 
Man's  normal  population,  caused  by  the  ar- 
rival during  the  war  of  Belgian  and 
Prench  refugees,  made  the  search  a  fruit- 
less one  and  coilipelled  us  to  plan  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  of  our  own. 

Books  did  not  come  through  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  in  February,  but  the  first 
installment  of  our  educational  sets,  each 
containing  about  850  splendid  new  titles, 
arrived  at  LeMans  in  that  month,  and  a 
happier  lot  of  men  you  never  saw  than 
some  of  those  who  used  these  fresh,  up- 
to-date  books.  And  there  were  classes  in 
the  Army  School  which  began  work  only 
after  the  A.  L.  A.  books  arrived,  because 
the  Army  textbooks  had  not  ccmie.  In 
tact,  many  classes  would  never  have  start- 


ed had  it  not  been  for  the  A.  L.  A.  books. 
The  office  work  of  the  A.  L.  A.  at  Le 
Mans  was  well  cared  for  by  Miss  Huxley, 
of  the  Library  Journal,  whom  we  got  trans- 
ferred  into  the  A.   L.   A.   from   the  Red 

Cross.  She  acted  as  secretary,  and  made 
necessary  arrangements  for  A.  L.  A.  serv- 
ice with  visiting  ofl&cers  while  I  was  over- 
seeing the  erection  of  buildings  or  deliv- 
ering books  to  men  in  the  field.  Her  at- 
tempts to  get  printing  done  during  a  print- 
ers' strike,  to  telephone  over  a  hopelessly 
busy  telephone  wire,  to  entertain  French 
people  who  were  so  pleased  to  find  an 
American  in  the  office  who  could  talk 
French,  to  type  160  words  a  minute,  to 
send  daily  telegrams  to  Paris  for  books 
and  more  books,  and  similar  instances, 
would  easily  fill  a  number  of  the  Library 
Journal  and  perhaps  some  day  a  book. 

The  LeMans  central  library,  which  we 
finally  got  erected,  was  17x90  feet,  not 
large,  for  we  had  a  storehouse  to  serve 
as  storage  for  cases,  and  we  had  many 
collections  of  considerable  size  not  far 
away;  but  it  was  the  most  cheerful  build- 
ing imaginable,  and,  like  all  the  libraries, 
very  muoh  used.  I  have  heard  men  step 
inside  the  door  and,  after  the  first  shock 
of  surprise,  use  some  such  phrase  as,  "I 
haven't  seen  anything  as  fine  as  this  in 
France."  Many  French  civilians  visited 
the  library  with  much  interest,  because 
public  library  service  on  the  modem  plan 
is  unknown  in  France,  and  nothing  of  the 
sort  was  being  done  for  the  French  sol- 
dier. 

Quite  naturally,  in  this  Army  library 
work  many  books  did  not  come  back  to  us, 
because  of  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
troops,  but  the  books  then  went  into  the 
A.  L.  A.  service  in  some  other  region.  I 
think  I  received  as  many  books  from  other 
regions  as  I  missed  in  the  tray,  but  no 
rigid  system  of  accountability  is  possible 
in  an  army,  because  of  the  rapid  change, 
both  in  the  personnel  of  troops  and  of 
welfare  organizations.  Response  to  over- 
due cards  was  good,  however,  and  the  as- 
sistance of  the  officers  of  moving  troops 
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in  collecting  books  from  barracks  and  bil- 
lets was  splendid. 

Let  me  now  speak  of  the  A.  L.  A.  libra- 
ry at  the  largest  cantonment  near  Le 
Mans,  known  as  the  Forwarding  Camp. 
This  building  was  completed  March  3  for 
the  A.  L.  A.  by  the  Army  Engineers,  at  no 
expense  to  the  Association.  It  was  built 
next  door  to  the  Army  School,  where  1,200 
men  were  in  attendance,  who  used  the  li- 
brary as  a  study  room.  The  combined  use 
of  the  library  by  students  and  novel  read- 
ers also  proved  too  much  for  its  capacity, 
and  the  building  was  doubled,  giving  us 
a  reading  room  106x40  feet. 

Everyone  was  interested  to  get  the 
A.  L.  A.  service  installed,  from  the  Gen- 
eral down.  The  draftsman  could  hardly 
get  the  plans  drawn  soon  enough,  because 
he  was  so  anxious  to  get  a  book  on  me- 
chanical drawing.  It  was  the  chief  of  the 
construction  engineers  who  tried  to  find  a 
study  book  for  himself  one  day  from  a 
lower  shelf  by  aid  of  a  match  and  so  de- 
cided that  there  was  really  needed  the 
amount  of  electric  light  we  had  asked  for. 

It  is  significant  that  the  side  of  the 
room  where  were  located  the  study  books 
was  always  more  crowded  than  the  fiction 
side.  The  reference  questions  were  al- 
ways most  interesting.  One  man  wanted 
to  bind  the  banks  of  a  hill  so  that  the 
soil  would  not  wash  into  the  hollow,  and 
another  wanted  to  know  where  he  could 
buy  the  best  lace  to  take  home.  Perhaps 
even  Ck>ngre86  would  be  glad  to  get  the 
viewpoint  of  the  American  soldier  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  debates  for  which  special 
material  was  selected.  The  last  debate 
reported  was  on  universal  military  train- 
ing. 

I  got  to  the  Forwarding  Camp  library 
one  day  before  Miss  Ferguson  had  opened 
the  door  and  found  a  line  of  forty-five  men 
waiting  to  get  in.  The  line  was  as  long 
as  an  ordinary  canteen  line,  though  men- 
tal food  is  not  usually  considered  as  pop- 
nlar  among  young  men  as  the  kind  that 
goes  into  the  stomach.  Several  books  In 
this  camp  library  are  known  to  have  been 
circulated   three  times   in   one   day,   and 


many  times  it  has  happened  that  a  man 
would  bring  his  friend  when  he  brought 
his  book,  because  the  chance  to  get  a 
good  book  in  the  English  language  was 
too  precious  for  his  friend  to  lose.  I  have 
delivered  boxes  of  books  which  had  been 
telephoned  for,  and  found  twenty-five  men 
waiting  for  their  arrival. 

The  two  A.  L.  A.  buildings  which  I  have 
described  were  carried  on  similarly  to  the 
camp  libraries  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept that  we  were  obliged  to  use  even 
more  short  cuts  than  the  libraries  in  the 
cantonments  at  home. 

The  A.  L.  A.  -also  had  many  smaller  col- 
lections which  were  being  cared  for  by  the 
other  welfare  organlzatlcms,  by  school  offi- 
cers, or  by  commanding  officers,  and  it 
was  to  a  company  of  engineers  working  on 
a  road,  or  a  company  of  doughboys  bil- 
leted in  a  little  village  miles  from  normal 
life,  with  no  "Y,"  or  "K.  of  C,"  no  "Red 
Cross,"  and  no  railroad  or  electric  car  con- 
nections, that  one's  esrmpathies  as  a  libra- 
rian were  drawn.  After  a  long  day's  work, 
there  was  no  "movie"  for  them,  and  no 
educational  lecture  usually,  so,  as  one  man 
put  it,  "A  box  of  books  was  enough  to  set 
you  up  in  business." 

There  were  eight  hospitals  in  the  region 
outside  the  city,  all  of  them  equipped  with 
A.  L.  A.  collections,  manned  by  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Red  Cross.  Boys  who  had 
been  gassed,  boys  who  had  been  torn  by 
shrapnel,  and  others,  who  were  Just  play- 
ing sick,  could  read,  and  often  could  study. 
A  Red  Cross  worker  wrote  me,  "It  is  won- 
derful what  a  difference  a  book  makes  in 
the  mental  attitude  of  these  boys." 

Also,  outside  of  LeMans  proper,  about 
eight  miles  from  the  city,  we  had  what 
was  known  as  the  Belgian  camp,  where 
were  20,000  American  troops.  These  boys 
were  far  enough  from  LeMans  to  be  un- 
able to  get  the  advantages  of  living  near 
a  city,  and  every  welfare  society  was  do- 
ing its  best  to  make  life  more  worth  liv- 
ing there. 

Long  barracks  buildings,  with  one  win- 
dow on  each  side,  and  a  lawn  of  black  mud 
a  foot  deep  are  my  own  chief  impressions 
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of  that  camp.  Here  we  placed  our  coUeo- 
tlona  of  books  in  welfare  bulldingB,  and 
also  a  remarkably  good  school  library  col- 
lection in  a  bonding  especially  erected 
for  this  purpose  by  the  school  department 
and  placed  nnder  the  coniinnons  supervi* 
sion  of  an  assistant  school  officer  with  two 
enlisted  men. 

Ton  have  doubtless  noticed  that  the 
United  States  Army  in  France  was  willing 
to  go  to  any  amount  of  preparation  to  get 
the  A.  L.  A.  books  to  the  men.  At  the 
Spur  camp,  which  held  7,000  quartermas- 
ter troops,  supplying  the  whole  region 
with  building  material,  furt  and  food,  the 
A.  L.  A.  had  books  at  the  J.  W.  B.  hot, 
at  the  K.  of  C.  hut,  at  the  recreation  build- 
ing of  the  Military  Police,  and  at  the 
school  building.  The  6tat  camp,  heading 
1,600  United  States  railroad  men,  had  a 
fine  library  of  both  fiction  and  non-fiction, 
in  the  care  of  the  school  office. 

There  were  thousands  of  men  who  had 
no  regular  book  service  in  France.  The 
lack  of  books  and  the  shortage  of  trans- 
portation facilities  were  the  chief  causes 
of  such  failures  as  were  experienced,  and 
in  order  to  have  had  transported  enough 
books  for  France  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  start  shipm^ts  in  large  quanti- 
ties many  months  earlier  than  we  did. 
Thousands  of  books  were  bought  in  Paris 
and  London  by  our  Paris  headquarters 
office  to  help  make  up  the  fiction  shortage, 
but  there  were  never  enough. 

However,  I  assure  you  that  we  were 
really  getting  those  books  which  you  so 
faithfully  collected  in  your  libraries  for 
our  boys.  I  saw  books  stamped  or  plated 
showing  that  they  came  from  New  York, 
Boston,  St  Louis,  Cleveland,  Newton  (Mas- 


sachusetts) Keene  (New  Hampshire)  and 
other  cities,  and  I  even  had  the  thrill  of 
seeing  some  of  my  own  library  books. 

The  76,000  books  in  the  American  Em- 
barkation Center  were  at  work,  as  I  have 
described  to  you,  in  over  200  collections. 
You  will  get  a  little  idea  of  the  problem 
with  large  divisions  if  I  tell  you  that  one 
division  (the  Thirtieth)  had  an  A.  L.  A 
collection  in  each  of  thirty-two  towns. 
Your  Association's  work  has  made  book 
readers  of  some  men  who  usually  read 
nothing  more  than  the  newsp^>er.  Men 
have  told  me  this  themselves,  or  I  would 
hesitate  to  say  so.  Other  men  have 
learned  what  modem  public  library  serv- 
ice is  who  had  not  lived  near  a  public  li- 
brary before.  The  money  which  you  and 
your  friends  gave  has  helped  many  a  man 
to  continue  an  education  or  to  get  ready 
for  the  Job  at  home.  The  A.  L.  A.  books 
and  the  cheerful  library  quarters  were  also 
providing  a  wholesome  substitute  for 
cognac  and  its  attendant  vices.  An  officer 
told  me  he  did  not  know  to  what  limits 
of  violence  his  men  would  go  if  he  did 
not  give  them  books  and  other  recreation. 
Men  grow  stale  so  easily  with  nothing  but 
troubles  to  think  about  An  enlisted  man, 
bored  and  homesick,  came  in  for  books  one 
day,  and  said  the  only  thing  he  had  to  do 
was  to  act  as  a  guard  one  day  out  of  ev- 
ery fifteen.  His  chief  duty  the  other  four- 
teen was  trying  to  keep  out  of  mischief. 

The  boys,  in  spite  of  a  late  start,  did 
well  "over  there"  under  trying  condiUons, 
and  the  A.  L.  A.,  in  spite  of  its  late  start, 
did  well  under  trying  conditions. 

But  the  boys  are  now  here.  Let  us 
"carry  on"  here  also. 
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When  I  finished  two  months'  work  at 
the  library  in  Camp  Lewis,  in  1917,  I 
thought  that  my  war  experience  was  over, 
bnt  about  a  year  later  a  telegram  from 
the  library  headquarters  in  Washington 
requested  my  board  of  trustees  to  release  , 
me  for  six  months'  service  in  Washington 
and  New  York,  and  possibly  overseaa  I 
left  Seattie  November  19,  1918.  I  left 
New  York  on  board  the  Mauretania,  De- 
cember 6,  for  England.  When  we  landed 
at  Plymouth,  I  went  immediately  up  to 
London,  where  I  spent  four  days  getting 
information  for  the  library  headquarters 
in  Washington  regarding  the  library  work 
in  Great  Britain.  The  A.  L.  A.  at  that 
time  had  no  person  there  devoting  full 
time  to  A.  L.  A.  service,  that  work  being 
in  charge  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Red 
Cross,  but  excellent  work  was  done  in 
seeing  that  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion books  reached  the  American  Army 
and  Navy  men  in  the  British  Isles. 

From  London  I  went  by  night  boat 
across  the  Channel  to  Havre.  At  Havre 
again  I  got  further  information  regarding 
library  work  among  the  surrounding 
camps,  and  in  importation  of  books 
that  had  come  into  France  from  America, 
through  Havre.  Then  we  took  the  train 
from  Havre  to  Paris. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  Paris,  my  first 
task  was  to  find  a  bed.  This  is  not  as 
easy  as  you  might  think.  The  best  I 
could  do  was  to  rent  half  a  bed,  the  other 
half  being  occupied  by  a  Hearst  news- 
paper man  from  Boston.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  reported  to  Mr.  Stevenson  at  the 
A.  L.  A.  headquarters,  a  very  busy  place. 
Hr.  Stevenson  spent  about  fifteen  min- 
utes, I  think,  with  me,  telling  me  exactly 
what  he  wanted  me  to  do.  There  was  no 
hesitation — I  never  saw  any  hesitation  on  . 
the  part  of  Mr.  Stevenson  in  anything  he 
had  to  do — ^his  decisions  were  quick  and 
always  to  the  point.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
me  he  said,  "I  am  going  to  send  you  to 


Coblens,  to  organize  library  service  for 
the  Third  Army.  They  have  been  in  (Ger- 
many two  or  three  weeks  and  they  have 
no  books."  He  told  me  to  get  what  in- 
formation I  could  as  to  the  way  things 
were  done  at  headquarters,  see  how  the 
books  were  handled,  and  how  shipments 
were  made  from  the  warehouse  and  "when 
you  are  ready.  Go!"  He  further  said, 
"I  think  you  will  need  an  automobile  in 
Coblens  in  order  to  get  around  over  the 
territory,  and  the  only  way  to  get  it  there 
will  be  to  drive  it  there.  You  go  out,  buy 
a  car,  and  get  ready." 

Well,  the  next  morning  I  started  out  to 
buy  an  automobile.  After  visiting  one  or 
two  secondhand  shops  without  success  I 
heard  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  some  extra 
Fords,  and  I  finally  succeeded  in  buying  a 
Ford  from  the  Y.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  my  troubles.  I  had  operated  an 
automobile,  but  I  had  never  driven  a  Ford. 
I  had  to  learn  to  drive  it  in  the  main 
streets  of  Paris,  and  I  had  to  learn  to 
drive  it  largely  from  a  book.  They  say 
there  are  some  things  you  can't  learn 
from  books. 

After  two  daya'  practice,  I  started  for 
Coblens  alone,  on  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber. The  trip  was  very  much  easier  than 
I  expected.  Mrs.  Stevenson  had  proph- 
esied that  I  would  never  get  there,  but  it 
really  was  a  very  interesting  and  enjoy- 
able trip  with  good  roads  and  fair  weather. 
Stopping  the  first  night  at  Chalons-sur- 
Mame,  the  second  at  Verdun,  the  third 
at  Treves,  I  reached  Coblens  the  fourth 
night,  January  3,  1919.  The  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  trip,  of  course,  was  Ver- 
dun. I  spent  an  hour  or  two  of  daylight 
there,  going  through  the  ruins,  the  cathe- 
dral, and  especially  the  underground 
city,  where  the  French  troops  that  pro- 
tected Verdun  were  quartered.  Finding 
that  the  American  troops  near  Verdun 
had  no  books,  we  sent  a  request  to  Paris 
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asking  that  books  be  sent  to  the  T.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary. 

Coblenz,  as  you  know,  is  the  headquar- 
ters for  the  Third  American  Army,  the 
army  of  occupation.  It  is  located  on  the 
Rhine,  at  the  point  where  the  Moselle 
River  joins  the  Rhine,  the  name  Coblenz 
meaning  "confluence."  The  city  is  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Directly  opiKh 
site,  on  the  east  bank,  is  a  high  promontory, 
surmounted  by  one  of  the  celebrated  Ger- 
man fortresses,  Ehrenbreitstein.  The 
Third  Army  at  that  time  included  three 
corps,  the  third  corps,  which  was  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  fourth  corps, 
on  the  west  bank,  and  farther  back, 
around  Treves,  the  seventh  corps.  This 
army  comprised  about  260,000  men,  and 
they  had  been  up  there  for  about  three 
weeks  without  any  books.  Ton  have  all 
heard  how,  after  the  armistice,  the  de- 
mand for  books  in  France  was  greatly 
augmented  because  the  men  had  more 
time  for  reading.  Our  headquarters  in 
Paris  at  that  time  could  not  keep  up  with 
the  demand  for  books.  The  same  thing 
was  true  in  Germany,  and  true  in  a  greater 
degree;  in  no  greater  degree  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  armistice,  but  because  of 
other  conditions  in  Germany.  In  Germany 
the  men  were  forbidden  to  fraternize  with 
the  German  people;  they  were  scattered 
over  territory  about  a  hundred  miles 
square,  billeted  in  over  300  villages,  and 
they  had  very  little  opportunity  for  mov- 
ing about,  from  one  village  to  another; 
so  they  were  especially  dependent  on 
their  own  efforts  for  amusement  and  en- 
tertainment, and  on  the  efforts  of  the 
welfare  organizations.  This  seemed  to 
us  to  increase  the  need  for  books. 

When  I  reached  there  on  January  8, 
there  were  no  books.  A  carload  had  been 
shipped  from  Paris  before  I  left  that  city, 
but  they  didn't  arrive  until  the  middle  of 
January,  so  you  see  the  Ford  "went  to 
beat  the  cars."  As  soon  as  the  books 
came,  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  dis- 
tribute a  generous  supply  through  the 
T.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the 
Knights  of  Columbus.    The  officers  of  the 


Third  Army  had  asked  us,  as  they  had 
asked  Dr.  Raney  In  the  beginning  of  over- 
seas work,  to  work  largely  through  these 
other  organizations,  so  we  sent  out  to 
each  division  Y  secretary  twenty  cases  of 
books,  to  the  Red  Cross,  thirty-six  cases 
for  the  hospitals,  and  to  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  forty  cases  for  the  K.  C.  huts. 
In  that  way  a  quick  distribution  was  made 
of  the  books  as  fast  as  we  could  get  them 
from  Paris. 

As  soon  as  that  work  was  under  way 
we  started  the  central  library  In  Coblenz, 
intended  to  serve  the  five  or  six  thou- 
sand men  stationed  in  and  around  head- 
quarters. For  that  we  secured  a  wing  of 
the  Festhalle,  the  largest  building  In  Co- 
blenz, which  had  been  taken  over  by  the 
T.  M.  C.  A.  for  entertainment  work.  Our 
portion  of  this  building  was  a  room  forty 
feet  square,  with  an  outside  entrance,  and 
also  an  inside  entrance  from  the  T.  M.  C.  A 
part  of  the  building.  That  gave  us  good 
quarters,  not  quite  large  enough,  but  a 
place  where  the  men  came  In  crowds. 
The  use  of  It  was  tremendous.  We  had 
at  that  time  only  one  assistant  in  Co- 
blenz, Miss  East,  who  had  been  detailed 
from  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  headquarters  In 
Paris.  She  was  an  enthu:8la8tlc,  wide- 
awake young  woman.  She  had  never  done 
library  work,  but  she  took  hold  with  a 
vim — almost  too  much  vim,  at  first.  I 
sent  forty  cases  to  the  central  library  one 
afternoon,  asking  her  to  get  some  soldiers 
to  unpack  the  books.  We  had  installed 
shelving  while  waiting  for  the  books  to 
come.  That  night  Miss  East  opened  the 
library;  we  were  not  prepared  with  the 
necessary  paraphernalia  for  charging  the 
books;  some  had  cards  and  some  didn't, 
but  we  made  the  best  of  it,  and  although 
it  took  two  or  three  weeks  to  get  things 
straightened  out,  the  books  did  circulate. 
That  first  night  she  opened  the  library 
about  5  o'clock,  and  four  hundred  books 
went  out.  They  were  going  from  then  on 
at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  four  hundred 
volumes  a  day. 

(Later  Miss  East  was  succeeded  by  Hiss 
Mary   Booth.     In   addition   to   those   two 
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assistants  we  had  Edward  E.  Ruby, 
who  took  over  the  work  when  I  left;  and 
Hrs.  Briggs,  who  took  charge  of  our  mall 
order  collection  and  also  spent  part  of 
her  time  visiting  hospitals  around  Coblenz. 
We  found  at  Third  Army  headquarters 
a  graduate  of  the  Pratt  Institute  Li- 
brary School,  Kenneth  C.  Walker,  and 
succeeded  In  getting  him  detailed  to  the 
library.  Later  came  Miss  Flagg,  Mr. 
Hyde,  and  Miss  Rose. 

The  kinds  of  books  called  for  were 
largely  the  same  as  in  the  camps  in  this 
country:  O.  Henry,  Mark  Twain,  Zane 
Grey,  and  Porter.  One  captain  asked  for 
Alice  in  Wonderland,"  but  we  found 
Alice  in  the  Looking  Glass,"  which  he 
took  and  read,  and  loaned  to  several  other 
officers.    There  was  a  tremendous  demand 
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for  books  on  the  Rhine  and  books  about 
that  region.  We  could  supply  only  a 
small  part  of  the  demand  In  that  subject, 
for  our  stock  was  limited,  and  although 
we  had  twenty  Baedekers,  we  could  have 
used  two  or  three  hundred.  Many  of  the 
books  that  came  to  us  were  gathered  from 
the  camps  In  France  and  sent  on  without 
repacking.  We  sent  these  cases  out, 
thinking  they  were  A.  L.  A.  books.  This 
letter  is  from  a  chaplain  of  the  engineers, 
who  received  one  of  these  cases.  Please 
note  that  he  is  a  chaplain.  He  says,  "We 
are  returning  the  two  boxes  of  books  that 
came  from  you  Monday.  They  are  Bibles. 
We  would  like  very  much  to  have  you 
send  us  two  boxes  of  reading,  or  library 
books." 


A.  L.  A.  NEWS  FROM  OVERSEAS 
Bt  Mabt  EnjEEN  Ahbbn,  Editor,  Public  LiJMrariea 


I  have  been  asked  to  tell  you  some  of  the 
things  that  came  under  my  observation 
while  it  was  my  very  great  privilege  to 
be  overseas  these  past  few  months.  I  come 
before  you  with  some  trepidation,  because 
both  you  and  I  remember  well  the  very 
polished,  graceful  and  finished  address 
which  came  from  overseas  last  year. 

When  I  received  my  appointment  to  go 
abroad,  I  was  told  to  report  to  Mr.  Ste- 
venson In  Paris.  When  I  reached  there, 
after  a  very  stormy  voyage  and  a  most 
inhospitable  welcome  from  the  elements 
of  France,  Mr.  Stevenson  asked  me  what 
I  expected  to  do.  I  said,  "I  will  do  any- 
thing you  want  me  to  do,  if  I  can,  and  I  am 
just  Irish  enough  to  think  I  can  do  any- 
thing." He  said,  "I  am  some  Irish  my- 
self. I  shall  expect  you  to  let  the  people 
at  home  know  what  we  are  doing  here.  I 
shall  want  you  to  talk  library  war  service 
with  all  the  American  people  you  meet  in 
France.  Then  Dr.  Putnam  has  an  idea  that 
you  can  talk  to  the  French  people  about 
pubUc  libraries."  I  said,  "All  right;  1 
know  all  about  Public  Libraries;  I  brought 
it  up,  but  I  can't  talk  French."     He  re- 


plied, "I  think  I  will  trust  you."  Now, 
when  a  man  looks  straight  at  you,  in  that 
calm,  calculating  way  Mr.  Stevenson  has, 
and  says,  "I  will  trust  yon,"  you  know 
you  ^re  on  your  mettle.  I  was,  at  least, 
and  I  think  if  he  had  asked  me  to  inter- 
view M.  Cl^menceau  I  should  not  have 
hesitated  to  walk  up  to  him  and  aak 
him  what  he  thought  about  the  American 
Library  Association.  I  know  I  talked  to 
some  people  of  whom  I  was  more  afraid 
than  I  should  have  been  of  M.  Cl^menceau. 
It  seemed  to  me  the  first  thing  to  do  if 
1  were  going  to  reach  the  people  at  home, 
and  let  them  know  what  the  American 
Library  Association  was  doing,  was  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  streams  that  were 
flowing  back  toward  America,  carrying  a 
word  of  what  was  going  on  "over  there." 
But  the  many  things  that  were  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  world  at  that  time, 
all  of  which  came  through  one  particular 
channel,  made  my  efforts  somewhat  dis- 
appointing, when  trying  to  reach  that 
particular  channel,  the  Associated  Press. 
I  felt  bad  about  it  for  several  weeks, 
until  the  Associated  Press  brought  word 
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to  Europe  tliat  the  camps  in  America  were 
cl06ing»  and  that  therefore  from  them  the 
American  Library  Association  would  have 
three  and  a  half  million  books  to  give 
away;  and  I  thought,  if  that's  the  way 
they  report  things  t^wn  America,  what 
might  they  not  have  reported  to  America 
if  I  had  talked  with  them.  And  I  was 
glad  I  had  not  been  able  to  make  ccmneo- 
tions.    I  then  turned  to  local  sources. 

The  Associated  Press,  as  you  know,  is 
something  of  an  eastern  proposition;  and 
as  my  office  abroad  was  to  go  to  the  cen- 
ter of  things,  I  got  in  touch  with  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  Neu)8.  Now,  some  of  you  may 
think  there  is  a  better  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  than  the  Chicago  Daily 
News;  I  don't.  I  make  no  apology  for  my 
prejudice.  I  do  this  the  more  truly  be- 
cause during  my  stay  in  Paris  I  received 
the  most  cordial  co5peration,  the  most 
helpful  suggestion,  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  and  moreover,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion they  allowed  me  to  get  through 
their  cabled  news,  word  of  what  we  were 
doing  in  France. 

I  also  called  on  the  Chicago  Tritmne, 
I  received  cordial  support  from  the  Trith 
une,  and  was  told  they  had  a  line  of  pa- 
pers from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  and 
that  if  I  talked  to  the  point,  and  stopped 
when  I  reached  it,  they  would  print  what 
I  gave  them  and  see  that  it  was  sent  out. 
I  know  it  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Trilh 
%ne  at  home,  but  whether  it  got  into  the 
other  seven  papers,  I  can't  say. 

Ton  heard  what  splendid  plans  have 
been  made  for  distributing  the  periodicals 
and  newspapers  in  France,  and  without 
making  any  comments,  or  placing  the 
blame  on  anybody,  I  must  say  that  if  there 
is  anything  that  works  more  slowly  or 
incomprehensibly  than  the  mails  which 
carry  magazines  back  and  forth  to  France, 
and  to  other  European  countries,  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it,  but  I  do  know 
when  you  put  a  magazine  in  the  mail  on 
the  other  side,  and  sometimes  when  you 
dropped  them  in  on  this  side,  they  went 
nobody  knows  where. 

I  shall  not  go  much  into  details,  but  I 


want  to  tell  you  of  the  splendid  co5perar 
tion  that  was  given  by  a  number  of  Amer- 
ican newspapers  and  magazines,  for  in- 
stance The  Outlook,  Mr.  Ernst  Abbott  rep- 
resented his  paper  at  the  Peace  confer- 
ence. I  called  to  see  him  by  appointment 
and  was  most  cordially  received.  He  was 
most  appreciative  in  his  remarks  about 
what  the  American  Library  Association 
was  doing,  and  as  you  know,  gave  us  a 
splendid  feature  story  in  The  Outlook.  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  gave  us  a  col- 
umn on  more  than  one  occasion  referring 
most  highly  to  the  work  we  were  doing. 

(Miss  Ahem  told  in  humorous  fashion 
of  her  effort  at  publicity,  especially  about 
her  call  on  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  Peace  conference  press 
in  Paris;  of  her  astonishment  to  find  such 
a  mild-mannered  man  as  one  of  the  strong 
participators  in  the  remarkable  muck-rak- 
ing of  twenty  years  ago.  Bliss  Ahem  said 
she  thought  Mr.  Baker  in  his  demeanor, 
courtesy  and  kindness  more  nearly  an  em- 
bodiment of  David  Grayson.) 

The  work  that  I  did  in  Paris  was  found- 
ed on  the  thought  that  I  was  to  get  news 
across  to  the  American  people  of  what  the 
A.  L.  A.  was  doing  with  the  money  and 
books  that  had  been  given  for  the  use  of 
soldiers.  That  was  the  main  thought  in 
the  letters  which  I  sent  to  America.  Then 
I  tried  to  make  widely  known,  among  the 
soldiers  and  those  who  were  directing 
A.  E.  F.  forces  in  France,  the  readiness  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  to  do  what  it  could  to  make 
the  watching,  waiting  time  of  the  boys 
pass  as  normally  and  as  sanely  as  might 
be. 

Mr.  Stevenson  told  me  one  day  he 
would  like  to.  have  me  make  a  round  of 
the  library  centers.  "Tou  will  get  the 
personal  touch  there  better  than  you  will 
get  it  ftom  the  letters  which  we  have 
here,"  he  said.  My  idea  of  the  literary 
man  in  business  has  been  changed  since 
my  association  with  Mr.  Stevenson  as  the 
overseas  representative  of  the  American 
Library  Association.  We  hear  sometimes 
that  literary  men  are  not  good  business 
men.    Well,  the  keen  insight,  the  untiring 
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effort,  the  able  handling  of  the  great  toI- 
ume  of  hnslness  Bhown  In  the  .  work  of 
Mr.  Stevenson  fnmlBhes  a  notable  ex- 
ception. Everyone  was  pleased  with  the 
rapidity  and  effectiveness  of  the  work  that 
was  turned  out  In  getting  books  to  the 
men  from  Paris  headquarters.  The  per- 
sonal testimony  every  day  came  In,  not 
only  In  the  letters  from  thousands  of  men 
In  all  stations  of  life,  but  on  every  occa^ 
slon  that  offered  discussion  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
— a  continued  expression  In  one  key  of  the 
splendid  service  and  the  great  help  that 
the  books  were  to  the  men  when  they 
came  to  the  American  Ldbrary  Association. 

The  experiences  at  the  various  camps 
visited  ranged  from  grave  to  gay,  but  con- 
ditions there  will  be  described  by  other 
speakers. 

The  second  part  of  my  work  was  to 
bring  to  the  people  of  France,  as  op- 
portunity offered,  some  notion  of  what 
the  public  library  In  America  does,  and 
the  possibilities  of  Its  extension  In  France. 
They  have  what  are  called  public  llbra^ 
rles  In  France,  but  they  are  nothing  like 
what  we  have  here.  There  are  some 
people,  however,  who  understand  what  we 
are  trying  to  do,  and  are  anxious  to  start 
that  sort  of  movement  In  France.  I  was 
invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Government  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  rebuilding  some  of 
the  destroyed  cities  In  France.  They  had 
previously  discussed  a  great  many  things 
— heating,  lighting,  waterways,  schools, 
and  what  not,  and  finally  they  discussed 
the  library.  Before  I  reached  Paris,  Hr. 
Kerr  had  arranged  a  meeting  at  which 
to  tell  them  of  the  American  public  li- 
brary. This  he  did  very  adequately,  by 
describing  a  public  library  such  as  he  had 
Imown  in  his  own  town.  I  supplemented 
his  talk  and  answered  many  questions. 
Professor  Ford,  of  Harvard,  was  Interpreter, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  what  Mr.  Kerr 
and  I  had  to  say  lost  nothing  in  the  trans- 
lation. 

The  Paris  library  of  the  A.  L.  A.  was 
an  exceedingly  usefnr  and  popular  place. 
It  was  conducted  on  the  most  i^iproved 


ideas  prevailing  in  American  public  librar 
rles.  I  invited  the  committee  of  investi- 
gation to  visit  this  library  to  see  Ameri- 
can methods  of  administration  at  work. 
They  came  and  several  of  us  took  great 
care  to  explain  Just  what  everything  was, 
how  and  why  evenrthlng  was  used.  The 
quality  of  the  books  on  the  shelves  were 
of  a  much  higher  order  than  the  visitors 
anticipated. 

Those  who  have  attended  a  foreign 
meeting  of  librarians  will  understand 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  after  it  was 
explained  that  these  books  were  arranged 
on  the  decimal  classification,  everything 
else  we  said  to  them  went  through  that 
focus,  and  our  elaborate  explanations, 
given  through  the  interpreter  at  head- 
quarters, always  were  answered  by  some 
member  of  the  party  in  a  remark  about 
this  classification  not  being  quite  scienti- 
fic Finally  I  said,  "Please  tell  them  we 
are  not  concerned  in  America  so  much 
with  the  question  whether  our  classifica- 
tion is  scientific,  but  whether  it  gets  the 
books  arranged  on  the  shelves  so  we 
can  get  them  out  quickly  to  those  who 
want  them!"  .  .  . 

I  was  personally  Invited  by  Madame 
Hollenberque,  whose  articles  in  Public  LU 
hraries  you  have  read,  and  who  was  inter- 
ested In  trying  to  start  libraries  for  chil- 
dren, to  meet  a  group  of  teachers  and  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  books  for  children. 
I  had  a  very  Interesting  time.  The  same 
conclusion,  however,  that  was  reached  by 
the  former  committee  was  reached  by  this 
body  of  teachers — that  France  is  too  poor 
to  add  another  tax  for  another  institution, 
and  some  other  way  must  be  found  to 
make  the  opening  wedge;  perhaps  by 
presenting  a  fnllr  equipped  children's  li- 
brary, so  they  may  have  the  example  be- 
fore them  as  to  what  can  be  done. 

I  had  the  opportunity  also,  through  rar 
rious  means,  of  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  a  number  of  the  finest  of  the  French 
women  this  thing  that  might  take  up  the 
leisure  time  they  are  afraid  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  on  their  hands  after  the  treaty 
of  peace  Is  signed,  and  showing  them  what 
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a  splendid  opening  there  is  for  edacated 
young  women  in  the  extension  of  library 
service  in  France. 

I  wanted  to  tell  you  some  of  the  things 
of  human  interest  I  met,  but  I  have  time 
only  to  say  that  the  work  is  going  on. 
One  young  man  told  me  face  to  face  that 
these  books  were  the  (mly  things,  many 
times,  that  kept  him  from  going  insane. 
Another  man  stopped  me  on  the  street 
and  said,  "Tou  people  don't  understand 
what  these  books  have  been  to  us  in  these 
devastated  regions:  we  don't  know  the 
language,  there  is  no  shop  where  we  can 
buy  books,  and  the  spirit  which  you  show 
in  giving  us  the  books,  and  your  own 
personal  service,  is  something  that  we 
shall  not  forget  when  we  go  back  home." 
I  want  to  plead  with  the  librarians  to 
make  conditions  in  their  libraries  such 
that  when  these  young  men  come  back, 
they  may  retain  these  exalted  ideas  of 
what  libraries  mean. 


I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  if  I  say  the 
service  of  the  women  librarians  was  more 
often  mentioned  than  that  of  the  men. 
Perhaps  it  was  so  because  I  was  a  woman, 
and  it  was  loyalty  to  an  ideal.  But  over 
and  over  again  they  said,  "When  I  go 
back  home  I  want  to  tell  you  that  our 
public  library  is  going  to  have  one  'push- 
er,' one  •booster'" — one  anything,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  the 
vocabulary.  Still  another  man  said,  1 
feel  like  taking  off  my  hat  to  you  women 
librarians;  here  you  are  over  here,  on 
;^our  own  initiative,  while  I  would  go 
home  on  a  raft  today  if  I  could,  and  take 
my  chances  on  getting  there;  but  here  you 
are,  staying  and  working  as  I  have  seen 
you  work  in  this  building.  I  don't  under- 
stand it"  And  he  took  off  his  trench  cap 
and  said,  "Here's  to  the  wmnen  of  the 
American  Library  Association!"  I  re- 
echo his  words. 


SIX  MONTHS  AT  HEADQUARTERS  AND  IN  THE  FIELD 

Bt  Thxbesa  Hitchler,  Superintendent,  Catalog  Department,  Public  Library, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


My  little  talk  this  evening  is  to  be  Just 
an  informal  ramble.  I  feel  that  I  have 
been  privileged  and  very  (fortuna/te  in- 
deed to  have  camped  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence — in  the  enclosure  and  out  in  the 
field.  No  one  who  has  not  done  that  really 
understands  what  the  library  war  service 
has  meant. 

When  I  first  considered  the  offer  that 
was  made  to  me  and  came  down  to  Wash- 
ington and  saw  Mr.  Milam,  one  of  the 
first  questions  I  asked  him  was  whether  I 
would  have  a  chance  to  do  work  in  the 
field.  This  was  his  reply:  "Miss  Hitchler, 
that  depends  entirely  on  you.  Tou  may 
go  out  in  the  field  Just  as  often  as  you 
consider  it  necessary  and  feel  that  you 
can  leave  your  work  at  the  office.  Tou 
don't  even  have  to  ask  me.  All  I  ask  is 
that  you  leave  word  where  you  are  going, 
so  we  may  communicate  with  you." 

That  sounded  lovely,  and  when  I  went  to 


Washington  on  December  first  I  had  vi- 
sions of  going  right  out  in  the  field.  When 
I  tell  you  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I 
could  leave  my  desk  during  the  first  ten 
weeks,  it  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how 
foxy  he  was.  The  very  first  day  I  ar- 
rived I  had  two  shocks;  one  came  before 
Mr.  Milam  arrived.  I  was  standing  in 
that  tremendous  map  room  where  most  of 
the  service  was  conducted,  when  a  door 
behind  me  opened  and  an  elderly  gentle- 
man looked  in.  I  was  directly  in  the  line 
of  his  vision,  and  he  appeared  to  be  look- 
ing at  me  when  he  said,  "I  don't  know 
why  you  don't  all  go  home;  the  war  is 
over!"  That  was  my  greeting.  He  was 
the  legitimate  tenant  of  that  room  and 
anxious  to  have  us  get  out 

The  second  shock  came  when  Mr.  Milam 
turned  over  the  five  hundred  and  flfty- 
odd  camps  throughout  the  country  to  me 
and  said,  "Go  to  it"    I  didn't  even  know 
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where  some  of  these  places  were;  I  wasn't 
familiar  with  the  names  of  many  of  the 
camps,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  and  their 
places  on  the  map  Just  represented  dots 
to  me.    I  have  learned  a  great  deal  since. 

'The  personnel  at  headquarters  is  some- 
thing that  has  become  very  precious  and 
Tery  dear  to  me.  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
not  so  much  what  we  did»  what  we  at 
headquarters  did,  what  the  library  war 
service  did,  as  what  it  did  for  us.  I 
don't  feel  that  in  comparison  with  what 
I  got  I  gave  anything  at  all.  The  men 
and  women  with  whom  I  was  permitted 
to  cast  my  lot  for  those  six  months  had 
the  finest,  most  wonderful,  most  united 
spint  ror  service  that  I  have  ever  known. 
There  was  never,  so  far  as  I  could  tell, 
one  thought  of  self;  never  one  thought 
except  what  we  could  do  to  help  and 
serve.  We  felt  not  that  we  were  doing 
it,  but  that  the  American  people  had  en-, 
trusted  the  American  Library  Association 
with  this  work  to  do  for  those  boys  over- 
seas and  on  this  side,  and  all  that^we  at- 
tempted to  do  was  to  carry  out  that  work 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  I  can  liken 
headquarters,  I  think,  to  nothing  better 
than  a  huge  mainspring,  a  huge  dynamo, 
which  was  kept  ever  busy,  ever  whirling, 
keeping  other  machines  in  motion,  send- 
ing out  its  work  In  various  avenues  of 
service  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  all 
sorts  of  people,  the  avenues  growing 
wider  and  wider  as  the  vast  possibilities 
of  our  work  were  impressed  upon  us. 

Of  course,  there  were  some  imperfect 
tools  and  some  imperfect  mechanism.  We 
Irnow  that  as  well  as  anybody  can  tell  it 
to  us,  and  if  we  had  another  war,  why, 
we  would  do  ever  so  much  better,  but,  of 
course,  we  don't  want  another  war.  Look- 
bigr  back  over  those  six  months  there  are 
many  things,  in  the  light  of  my  later 
knowledge,  that  I  feel  I  could  have  done 
better,  but  at  the  time  I  simply  did  what 
I  could. 

The  acting  general  director  was  also  an 
acting  generous  director,  because  he  left 
the  heads  with  full  authority  and  full  re- 
sponsibility, so  that  we  had  the  incentive 


always  to  do  the  very  best  we  could.  Our 
records — records  of  work,  records  of  books 
sent  out  and  placed  in  camps  and  vessels, 
and  in  individual  hands — are  large,  but 
still  far  from  complete.  They  do  not 
nearly  tell  the  story,  because  librarians 
out' in  the  camps  were  far  too  busy  actual- 
ly serving  these  books,  to  keep  an  exact 
record  of  the  number  handled.  Many  of 
our  workers  were  not  on  the  headquarters' 
pay  roll;  they  were  workers  who  were  de- 
voting as  much  time  as  they  could  spare 
from  their  legitimate  work;  many  of  the 
workers  probably  you  have  never  heard  of 
— certainly  I  never  heard  of  them  until  I 
began  visiting  in  the  field;  men  and  wom- 
en who  were  simply  content  to  do  the 
work,  unnoticed,  with  no  thought  except 
the  thought  of  work  well  accomplished. 

My  first  ten  weeks  were  rather  hectic 
ones,  because  I  had  to  get  acquainted  not 
only  with  the  camps  and  with  their  per- 
sonnel, but  with  everything  that  pertained 
to  the  machinery  at  headquarters.  For 
ten  weeks  I  stuck  to  it,  even  though  I 
had  an  invitation  from  the  acting  director 
to  make  a  visit  to  the  field.  I  think  he 
knew  when  he  asked  me  that  I  could  not 
possibly  conscientiously  go.  At  the  end 
of  ten  weeks  I  made  my  first  trip,  a 
lengthy  one  at  that,  a  trip  of  two  weeks 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  This 
first  trip  was  down  on  the  border,  to  San 
Antonio;  I  thought  at  the  time  of  going 
to  El  Paso,  also.  I  said,  "I  may  as  well  go 
to  El  Paso;  it  is  Just  a  step  across  from 
San  Antonio  to  El  Paso!"  I  found  it 
wasn't  so!  I  met  Miss  Stockett,  who  has 
done  splendid  work  down  there;  but  I 
am  not  going  to  tell  about  her  work,  for 
she  herself  is  going  to  tell  it  at  one  of 
the  camp  librarians'  meetings. 

When  I  got  to  San  Antonio,  we  held  a 
meeting  of  camp  and  hospital  librarians 
and  some  ofiicers  from  the  neighborhood. 
Major  Stark,  who  had  been  sent  from 
headquarters  to  look  after  the  military 
work  on  the  Mexican  border,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  time,  and  spoke.  On  my  way  I 
stopped  at  New  Orleans  and  visited  the 
various  camps.  Navy  and  Army,  in  and 
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near  the  city.  The  librarian  who  was 
■upervisor  down  there  told  me  abont  the 
boys,  who  were  farmers  in  that  district, 
on  wide  stretches  of  land  between  cities, 
where  they  did  not  know  anything  about 
libraries,  where  they  never  had  had  books, 
where  the  boys  had  never  known  that 
there  were  books  on  farming  and  agricul- 
ture, and  he  Just  begged  for  such  books. 
He  said  the  boys  were  so  eager  to  perfect 
themselves,  to  read  up  a  little  on  their 
chosen  work,  that  he  Just  begged  that 
when  this  war  service  was  over,  if  we 
could  not  start  libraries  in  those  neigh- 
borhoods, on  those  flats,  so  to  speak,  at 
any  rate  we  would  send  all  the  books  on 
farming  and  agriculture  to  the  homes  of 
these  individual  boys,  so  that  they  could 
go  on.  One  boy  was  reading  his  twen- 
tieth book  on  farming,  so  you  can  imagine 
what  it  meant  to  them. 

On  my  way  on  this  trip  I  met  many  fine 
women  in  the  profession.  My  mind  was 
carried  back  to  what  I  had  heard  at  Sara- 
toga, and,  ol  course,  when  I  went  to 
headquarters  I  was  on  the  lookout  for 
them.  I  was  very  pleasurably  surprised 
and  pleased  to  find  that  women  in  some 
instances  really  received  flrat  choice.  I 
know  that  time  and  time  again  I  made  a 
recommendation,  and  passed  the  name  to 
the  acting  director  general,  when  he  him- 
self, on  getting  the  name  of  a  man,  said, 
"Why  not  a  woman?"  In  the  beginning  I 
didn't  always  make  an  attempt  to  try  to 
find  a  woman  to  fit  the  position,  but  took 
the  names  handed  to  me;  later  we  sought 
women  all  over  the  country,  and  wherever 
we  had  an  available  one  we  kept  track  of 
her  and  kept  her  on  our  list  until  such 
time  as  we  could  place  her.  This  was 
part  of  my  own  work,  and  I  would  like 
the  Association  to  know,  that  during  the 
six  months  for  which  I  can  vouch,  there 
was  never  a  time  when  women  were  not 
pushed  forward,'  and  not  always  by  a 
woman. 

To  go  back  to  headquarten  for  a  min- 
ute, one  of  the  privileges  (and  this  ap- 
plies to  the  field  work  also)  that  all  of  us 
who  worked  there  enjoyed  so  mneh«  was 


that  we  rubbed  shouldera  and  wits  with 
so  many  big  people  who  were  not  in  our 
own  profession,  and  you  don't  know  how 
stimulating  that  was  to  further  effort  and 
to  future  ambitions.  Of  course,  as  I  told 
you,  we  at  headquarten  ourselves  could 
pick  flaws  in  the  work  that  we  have  done^ 
and  I  know  that  when  we  get  together 
like  this,  as  a  family,  we  do  that  very 
often;  but  do  let  us  be  a  little  careful 
how  we  pick  flaws,  because,  after  all,  what 
we  are  doing  is  maligning  a  member  of 
our  own  family. 

I  have  not  yet  flnished  my  first  trip, 
because  on  the  way  back  I  stopped  at 
Charleston;  I  was  put  off  the  train  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  7  o'clock 
I  was  met  by  a  man  and  a  fiiwer.  The 
supervisor  at  Charleston  was  Miss  Tit- 
comb.  I  will  use  the  expression  that  ev- 
erybody did  who  came  in  contact  with 
her — she  is  one  of  the  "live  wires"  in  the 
profession.  I  asked  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing present  when  she  did  her  transport 
work,  but  the  representative  from  Wash- 
ington who  went  down  there  gave  me  a 
very  vivid  word  picture  of  what  she  had 
done.  Just  fancy  her  starting  out  at 
dawn — at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
riding  over  nine  miles  of  the  most  awful 
road  to  the  Navy  yard,  and  scaling  a  rope 
ladder  to  the  ship,  in  order  to  see  whether 
the  books  were  there  for  the  men  coming 
back  on  the  transport  She  did  not  tell 
these  stories  herself,  but  the  boys  said, 
"We  should  have  had  some  like  you  on 
the  other  side." 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  told  a 
T.  M.  C.  A.  representative,  a  T  general 
director,  when  he  said  something  to  me 
about  our  modesty  and  our  perfect  win* 
ingness  to  do  all  the  work  and  take  none 
of  the  credit  That  was  a  vrrong  way  to 
approach  me,  because  I  do  not  believe  fai 
it  He  said  it  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
paying  me  and  the  Association  a  hisk 
compliment  I  said  to  him,  "You  have  the 
wrong  idea;  I  don't  care,  and  no  individual 
who  is  engaged  in  this  American  Library 
Association  war  work,  cares  a  whoop 
whether   he   or   she   gets   any   personal 
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credit,  bat  I  want  you  to  know  right  now 
that  the  American  Library  Association 
does  want  credit  for  all  it  does,  wants 
to  be  known  to  have  done  it;  it  is  the 
only  way  to  Justify  itself.  It  is  nonsense 
to  say,  *1  will  hide  myself  under  a  bushel, 
and  let  someone  else  take  the  credit,' 
and  let  the  American  people  remain  in 
Ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  money 
which  they  gave  us  to  spend  for  this 
work  was  being  spent  by  us  in  doing  eiB- 
dent  work."  If  I  had  time  I  would  like 
to  dwell  on  the  many  wonderful  things 
that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  T.  H.  C.  A  oiBcers  and  oth- 
ers, and  it  is  not  from  any  feeling  of  self- 
glorification  that  I  speak  as  I  do,  because 
I  really  don't  care  in  the  least  personally, 
and  I  know  that  none  of  the  men  and 
women  who  worked  with  me  at  headquar- 
ters felt  differently;  but  I  do  think  that 
the  American  Library  Association  ought 
to  have  all  the  credit,  all  the  glory  for 
what  it  has  done.  I  would  rather  it  came 
from  outside.  I  don't  believe  it  is  well  for 
us  to  keep  saying  it,  but  I  think  our  serv- 
ice, our  work,  has  echoed  to  every  comer 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  I  think  what  we  want 
to  do  now,  is  to  see  thai  that  echo  never 
dies  away,  and  if  we  can  keep  it  up  only 
1>y  shouting,  let's  shout 

This  great  enterprise  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  entrusted  to  the  American 
Library  Association,  and  operated  through 
Its  library  war  service,  with  all  its  lim- 
itations and  defects,  is  really  a  wonderful 
piece  of  work,  wonderfully  carried  out 

When  I  visited  the  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  district  on  the  second  trip,  I  spent 
a  day  at  the  Naval  prison  in  PortsmoutlL 
There  I  had  a  very  interesting  talk  with 
the  Commander,  and  then  he  turned  me 
over  to  an  ensign  who  had  charge  of  the 
educational  department  He  took  me  to 
tbe  library  and  showed  me  what  books 
tliey  had  and  what  kind  they  needed. 

An  amusing  thing  happened  while  I  was 
there.    There  were  three  boys  standing  in 


the  library;  he  told  me  many  of  these 
were  college  boys,  of  course,  imprisoned 
for  military  misdemeanors,  not  criminal 
offenses.  He  said,  "I  want  to  see  the  li- 
brarian; where  is  he?"  "He  isn't  here, 
sir,"  was  the  reply.  "Well,  go  find  him," 
he  said.  I  thought  the  boy  looked  at  me 
in  a  peculiar  way,  and  then  at  the  officer, 
and  went  out.  He  came  back  in  two  or 
three  minutes  and  said,  "He  cannot  be 
found,  sir."  In  a  very  serious  voice  the 
officer  said,  "He  must  be  found!  Trail 
him;  hunt  him  up!"  And  the  boy  looked 
at  me  and  then  edged  up  to  the  officer  and 
saluted  again  and  whispered  something 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  and  at  the 
same  time  glanced  over  at  the  comer  of 
the  room.  Of  course,  my  eyes  turned  in 
the  same  direction.  The  ensign  said  to 
me,  "Would  you  mind  stepping  out  of  the 
room  for  a  moment?"  With  a  serious 
face  I  said,  "Not  at  all,"  but  I  had  seen 
the  bunk  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  and 
I  knew  that  the  librarian  had  not  been 
up  and  dressed  when  we  entered  and  had 
immediately  ducked,  and  they  did  not 
quite  know  how  to  get  out  of  it. 

My  time  is  up  and  I  must  close.  Let 
me  do  so  by  telling  you  a  final  story.  The 
insignia  of  our  Association — A:,  L.  A. — 
has  been  interpreted  variously  by  various 
laymen,  but  the  most  unusual  meaning  was 
ascribed  to  it  by  a  barber  in  the  cosmo- 
politan city  of  New  York.  One  of  our 
transport  librarians  was  being  adminis- 
tered to  in  one  of  the  large  "tonsorial 
parlors"  in  the  liveliest  and  most  cen- 
tral part  of  the  city,  by  a  foreigner  of 
oriental  aspect  Suddenly  the  latter's  eye 
was  arrested  by  the  A  L.  A.  pin  on  the 
librarian's  coat  "Ah,  you  are  a  Turk, 
yes?"  exclaimed  the  barber,  with  an  air 
of  wonderment  and  increased  respect 
"Why  no,  what  makes  you  think  that?" 
responded  the  astonished  librarian.  Point- 
ing to  the  pin  and  breathing  the  letters 
according  to  his  view,  the  barber  replied 
in  a  hushed  tone,  "Allah"! 
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EXCERPTS  PROM  REPORTS  OF  A.  L.  A.  WORKERS  OVERSEAS 


THE  HEADQUARTERS  LIBRARY 

The  work  of  the  headquarters  library  In 
Prance  can  hardly  be  measured  by  library 
standards  in  the  United  States  because 
its  organization  and  purpose  are  unique. 
It  sprang  into  existence  to  meet  a  certain 
need  and  has  molded  Its  life  towards  this 
end.  Its  purpose  has  been  to  provide  a 
comfortable  place  where  the  American  sol- 
dier can  enjoy  the  help  and  Inspiration  of 
bookSt  and  to  send  him  home  with  a  wider 
knowledge  of  European  conditions  and 
better  equipped  for  his  business  or  profes- 
sion than  when  he  left  the  United  States. 
Conditions  in  a  foreign  city  are  so  differ- 
ent from  those  In  America  and  the  prob- 
lems encountered  so  varied  that  the  struc- 
ture of  library  science  has  often  had  to 
be  bent  and  twisted  to  meet  the  special 
needs. 

The  home  of  the  headquarters  library  is 
at  10,  Rue  de  I'Alys^,  Paris,  In  the  palace 
of  the  former  papal  legate.  The  broad 
hallway  of  this  building  gives  an  excellent 
place  for  the  charging  desk,  and  the  big 
reception  rooms  opening  from  each  side 
have  been  converted  Into  reference  and 
reading  rooms.  In  spite  of  the  walls  fres- 
coed with  cupids  and  the  big  mirrors,  the 
place  quickly  assumed  an  American  ap- 
pearance, as  was  evidenced  by  the  boy 
from  a  Missouri  farm  who  paused  at  the 
door  with  a  beaming  face,  exclaiming, 
"Gee,  this  looks  Just  like  home." 

A  "real  bit  of  America"  in  Prance, 
others  called  it  and  it  was  indeed  our  aim 
to  have  the  American  spirit  so  strong 
that  It  would  catch  and  hold  our  soldiers. 

The  headquarters  library  opened  on  Au- 
gust 29  after  one  hectic  month  in  which 
seven  thousand  books  were  classified, 
listed  and  prepared  for  circulation  by  less 
than  half  a  dozen  people.  One  Decimal 
classification  was  our  sole  library  guide 
and  when  that  was  requisitioned  a  little 
later  by  the  Army  headquarters,  we  had 
only  our  memories  to  depend  on. 

The  building  Itself  was  a  constant  sur- 
prise to  us.  It  was  like  living  In  an  en- 
chanted palace.  Every  few  days  some  un- 
expected new  phase  would  open  up.  The 
papal  legate's  oven  formed  an  excellent 
place  for  filing  newspapers,  his  big  Iron 
stoves  were  converted  into  tables  for  sort- 
ing books,  and  Just  when  we  did  not  know 
which  way  to  turn  to  find  a  place  to  store 
our  surplus  stocks  until  we  could  get  Into 
shape  for  circulation,  we  would  stumble 
upon  some  secret  passage  or  concealed 
Stairway    leading   into   a   spacious    wine 


closet   which   could   easily   be   converted 
Into  a  storeroom. 

It  was  astonishing  how  quickly  the  sol- 
diers discovered  that  there  was  an  Amer- 
ican Ldbrary  In  Paris.  Word  was  passed 
from  one  to  another  that  there  was  a  place 
where  American  books  and  magazines 
could  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  often  at 
night  we  marveled  at  the  well-fiUed  read- 
ing rooms  when  we  realized  that  not  even 
a  line  of  light  marked  the  existence  of 
the  library  building  and  that  the  streets 
leading  to  it  were  so  black  that  one  could 
only  feel  his  way  along.  Once  we  tried 
to  place  a  guiding  star  over  the  door  In 
the  shape  of  an  electric  bulb  covered  with 
many  coats  of  dark  paint  But  the  next 
morning  one  of  the  police  oflScers  visited 
the  library  and  ordered  it  to  be  in- 
stantly removed.  "Tou  are  endangering 
the  whole  city,"  he  told  us.  "The  enemy 
airplanes  might  see  your  light  and  would 
know  that  Paris  lay  below."  So  we  put 
aside  our  electric  globe  and  hung  heavy 
curtains  over  our  windows  that  we  might 
in  no  way  be  to  blame  for  the  bombs  that 
almost  nightly  dropped  on  Paris. 

At  this  time  when  the  American  Army 
was  pounding  on  the  western  front  and 
every  nerve  was  strained  toward  the  win- 
ning of  the  war,  the  chief  interest  of  the 
soldiers  in  books  lay  along  technical  lines. 
Daily  the  shelves  were  stripped  of  books 
on  mechanical  engineering,  and  daily  new 
copies  were  added.  Books  dealing  with 
airplanes,  automobiles,  telegraphy,  and 
road  construction  were  consumed  with  re- 
markable rapidity  and  supplemented  by 
mathematics  varying  from  simple  ques- 
tions In  arithmetic  to  the  more  Intricate 
problems  of  calculus. 

Then  came  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
and  in  a  day  the  demand  for  technical 
subjects  stopped  and  that  for  fiction 
trebled.  "Something  light  and  foolish"  was 
the  constant  demand.  The  tension  had 
been  loosened  and  the  library  was  the  first 
to  feel  it 

"It  is  Just  the  reaction,"  we  told  our- 
selves. "The  men  will  soon  turn  again 
to  serious  reading;"  but  the  days  passed 
and  our  books  on  art,  history,  travel  and 
poetry  stood  unused  upon  our  shelves, 
while  the  demand  for  worthless  fiction 
continually  Increased.  Moreover  the  qual- 
ity of  the  reading  was  reflected  in  the 
faces  of  the  men.  They  were  unhappy, 
discontented  and  restless.  The  war  was 
over  and  they  wanted  to  go  home.  They 
could  see  no  beauty  In  Paris  and  they 
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were   losing   the  great  historical   signlfi- 
cance  of  the  place.         ^ 

This  was  the  library's  opportunity,  and 
it  was  quickly  seized.  Our  staff  was  small; 
we  were  working  nights,  Sundays  and  hol- 
idays; but  it  was  our  privilege  to  have  a 
big  share  in  strengthening  the  morale  of 
our  soldiers.  It  would  be  months  before 
our  army  could  be  sent  across  the  ocean 
and  it  was  for  us  to  make  the  soldiers 
realize  that  this  was  not  lost  time  but  a 
glorious  opportunity  and  a  rare  chance 
for  preparation  for  the  future.  Gay,  mod- 
em Paris  had  failed  to  satisfy  them  and 
it  was  our  duty  to  interest  them  in  its 
historical  background  and  its  architectural 
beauty;  to  send  them  home  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  real  spirit  of  France  and  to 
awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  civic  im- 
provement as  reflected  in  art  and  archi- 
tecture of  Paris. 

It  was  not  an  easy  problem  to  catch  and 
hold  the  interest  of  these  restless,  home- 
sick men,  but  we  strained  every  effort 
tactfully  to  turn  the  current  of  public 
reading.  We  filled  a  table  near  the  en- 
trance with  alluring  books  dealing  with 
France — its  history,  travel  and  biography. 
We  filled  a  bulletin  board  in  the  hall  on 
which  we  posted  notices  of  interesting 
lectures  and  the  times  of  the  opening 
of  museums  and  art  galleries.  We  dis- 
tributed printed  lists  of  interesting  books 
on  France,  Paris  and  French  art 

Oradually  the  morale  stiffened.  Soldiers 
who  had  walked  through  the  streets  of 
Paris  with  unseeing  eyes  awakened  to  the 
knowledge  that  there  was  something  more 
than  caf^s  and  vaudeville.  Books  on 
France  were  swept  from  the  shelves,  over 
a  hundred  guides  to  Paris  by  Baedeker 
were  in  constant  circulation  and  fifty 
copies  of  Victor  Hugo's  "Les  Mis^rables" 
did  not  begin  to  fill  the  demand.  Three 
hundred  copies  of  French  history  were 
added  to  the  collection  and  still  the 
shelves  were  empty.  The  requests  for 
books  on  art  and  architecture  increased 
and  the  most  encouraging  part  of  the 
work  was  that  the  demand  came  from 
the  masses. 

"The  simplest  books  you  have  on 
French  architecture,"  demanded  one  man. 
"I'm  a  contractor;  my  buildings  are  strong 
but  they  are  ugly.  These  Parisians  have 
something  that  we  haven't  and  I  am  going 
to  find  out  what  it  is.  When  I  go  back  to 
America,  I  want  to  put  up  good-looking 
buildings  as  well  as  strong  ones." 

Gradually  the  disoontented  faces  grew 
less  frequent;  the  restlessness  was  less 
apparent  and  it  became  evident  that  the 


time    required    for    waiting    for    passage 
home  was  not  to  be  lost. 

Thus  there  have  been  three  stages  of 
reading  in  the  headquarters  library:  First 
the  technical,  then  the  fiction  and  now  we 
are  passing  through  the  educationaL 

In  February  the  great  infiux  of  Ameri- 
can students  began  at  the  Sorbonne.  Two 
thousand  were  admitted  to  this  university 
and  during  the  first  week  practically  all 
found  their  way  to  the  headquarters  li- 
brary. 

"I  haven't  seen  an  English  book  for  a 
year,"  one  soldier  confessed.  "So  I  think 
I'll  have  to  begin  on  something  light  and 
take  the  heavy  stuff  when  my  mind  be- 
comes used  to  the  strain." 

While  the  Sorbonne  students  were  re- 
questing books  on  literature  and  art,  there 
came  an  overwhelming  demand  for  inter- 
national law,  economic  geography  and  Eu- 
ropean history.  Our  shelves  were 
stripped  and  every  available  copy  brought 
in  from  the  warehouse.  Soldiers  were 
waiting  on  the  steps  before  the  doors  were 
opened  in  the  morning  and  so  absorbed 
were  they  in  their  work  that  they  did 
not  even  move  when  the  clock  struck  ten 
at  night.  Diplomatic  examinations  were 
being  held  in  Paris  and  the  headquarters 
library  was  doing  its  best  to  meet  the  un- 
usual demand  for  material  on  interna- 
tional relations. 

One  of  the  best  things  done  by  the 
headquarters  library  Is  a  phase  of  work 
it  has  done  through  other  organizations. 
Thousands  of  soldiers  are  pouring  into 
Paris  for  a  few  days'  leave  who  know 
nothing  about  the  city  and  have  no  time 
to  visit  the  library.  These  soldiers  are 
conducted  about  Paris  by  Red  Cross  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  guides  but  back  of  this  work 
stands  the  American  Ldbrary  Association. 
There  is  scarcely  an  Army  lecturer  in 
Paris  that  has  not  obtained  his  material 
from  the  headquarters  library  and  com- 
piled his  notes  on  the  tables  of  its  ref- 
erence rooms.  Day  and  night  the  rooms 
of  the  library  are  filled  with  these  war 
workers  and  its  shelves  ransacked  for  ma- 
terial  that  can  be  put  into  a  condensed 
form  for  soldiers  stajring  in  Paris  for  a 
limited  time. 

The  refiection  of  our  work  has  also 
been  seen  in  the  newspapers  and  maga* 
zines  of  America,  for  it  is  to  the  head- 
quarters library  that  a  large  number  of 
American  writers  In  Paris  have  come  for 
the  historical  background  of  their  work. 

Among  the  French  librarians  the  head- 
quarters library  has  stood  for  more  than 
an  Army  organization.  To  them  It  has 
represented  the  library  system  of  Amer- 
ica.   On  Thanksgiving  Day  a  meeting  of 
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^e  French  librarians  was  held  at  head- 
quarters and  since  then  many  have  re- 
turned to  study  the  decimal  classification 
and  the  system  of  cataloging,  and  to  mar- 
vel at  the  free  access  to  the  shelves  and 
the  simple  method  of  charging  books. 

The  work  is  coming  to  an  end.  The 
soldiers  are  leaving  France  and  when  they 
are  all  out  of  Paris  the  work  of  the  head- 
quarters library  will  be  finished.  It  has 
been  unique  in  its  service  and,  at  times, 
unique  in  its  methods.  No  fines  have  been 
asked  for  overdue  books  and  no  charge 
made  for  lost  ones.  The  "honor  system" 
has  been  used  and  it  has  worked  well. 
Since  the  library  opened  last  August  its 
doors  have  never  been  closed  for  a  whole 
day,  except  on  that  memorable  first  of 
May  when  all  Paris  was  called  to  a  halt 
and  transportation  ceased. 

The  American  soldier  considers  ^e 
books  lining  the  walls  of  the  headquarters 
library  as  among  his  best  friends  in  Paris 
and  they  have  indeed  proved  to  him  an 
inspiration  and  help. 

EUZABSTH    QrAT    PoTTEB. 


THIRD   ARMY    HEADQUARTERS 

The  Army  of  Occupation  moved  to  the 
Coblens  bridgehead  in  November  and  De- 
cember, 1918.  As  originally  constituted, 
the  occupying  force  consisted  of  about 
Army  about  125,000  men,  and  when  move- 
250,000  men.  There  are  now  in  the  Third 
ments  now  ordered  are  effected  this  num- 
ber will  be  reduced  to  slightly  over  100,- 
000. 

The  area  of  Qermany  occupied  by  the 
Third  Army  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  sections  of  Europe.  The 
rule  against  fraternizing  has  been  ob- 
served rigidly;  this  is  from  the  stand 
served  rigidly;  this  is  from  the  stand- 
of  the  occupation;  it  prevents  all  social 
contact  and  reduces  intercourse  to  the 
strict  requirements  of  business.  Gen- 
erally, for  example,  Qerman  hotels  and 
restaurants  are  closed  against  the  men, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  all  forms  of 
amusement. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  need  and 
the  opportunity  for  library  service  is 
unique.  Here  are  detachments  of  Amer- 
icans Isolated  in  small  villages,  cut  ofE 
from  normal  association  with  people,  very 
light  duties  and  many  hours  of  leisure 
every  day  and  very  little  to  employ  that 
leisure.  They  are  thrown  entirely  upon 
their  own  resources  for  recreation,  or  upon 
those  of  such  organizations  as  ours.  None 
of  us  has  ever  seen  anything  like  the 
clamor  for  reading  and  study  that  has 


been  about  us  here.  Men  who  have  never 
read  before  have  literally  begged  for 
books. 

For  the  distribution  of  books  we  have 
codperated  with  all  the  accredited  welfare 
organizations,  as  well  as  with  the  army 
units  themselves.  Considerably  more  than 
half  of  our  books  have  been  distributed 
through  the  T.  M.  C.  A.,  K.  C,  and  the 
Red  Cross.  The  advantage  of  distribu- 
tions through  these  agencies,  particularly 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  work,  was  that 
they  afforded  a  personnel,  largely  women, 
who  could  be  depended  upon  to  be  inter- 
ested in  book  distribution,  particularly  of 
books  of  a  recreational  type.  As  a  rule, 
however,  ^ere  was  the  disadvantage  that 
the  libraries  were  located  in  canteens  or 
huts  where  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
safeguard  the  books,  so  that  large  per- 
centages have  been  lost 

In  our  experience,  the  best  library  serv- 
ice is  secured  in  those  cases  where  mil- 
itary units  ask  directly  for  it  An  appro- 
priate room  is  almost  invariably  provided 
and  competent  men  are  detailed  to  admin- 
ister the  library.  We  have  found  serv- 
ice in  such  cases  very  satisfactory  indeed; 
there  is  apt  to  be  a  large  circulation,  and 
the  matter  of  returning  books  is  largidy  a 
matter  of  military  discipline. 

Book  distribution  has  been  terribly 
hampered  by  the  constant  movement  of 
troops.  Not  only  have  the  divisions 
largely  changed  locations,  but  units  within 
divisions  are  constantly  shifting.  It  has 
been  very  hard  in  such  cases  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility. One  important  town,  which 
accommodates  a  regiment  of  troops,  has 
had  within  the  last  three  months  no  less 
than  four  different  outfits.  As  these 
moved  out  some  took  their  books  with 
them;  some  left  them,  but  before  we  had 
received  notice  of  a  change,  the  books 
were  snapped  up  by  another  organization. 
We  have  outfitted  this  town  three  times, 
and  at  the  present  moment  it  is  without 
a^  library. 

^It  was  felt  from  .^e  first  that  there 
should  be  maintained  at  certain  points  li- 
braries of  sufficient  size  and  diversity  to 
accommodate  men  of  widely  varied  tastes 
and  education.  This  is  hardly  possible 
when  the  number  of  books  is  limited  to  a 
few  cases  sent  to  smaller  units  of  sol- 
diers, or  to  a  hut  or  canteen. 

The  Coblenz  library  was  the  first  im- 
portant enterprise  undertaken  by  the  A. 
L.  A.  in  the  Third  Army.  It  is  located 
in  the  municipal  festhalle,  which  was 
requisitioned  by  the  T.  M.  C.  A«  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  Third  Army,  but  es- 
pecially  the  leave  men.    The  library  Is 
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located  in  a  large  and  attractiye  room  on 
the  main  floor  occupying  one  whole  wing 
of  the  large  boilding.  It  was  redecorated 
for  us,  and  good  shelving  was  installed  to 
accommodate  about  6,000  volumes.  It  has 
been  a  great  success  from  the  beginn^; 
the  circulation  has  frequently  run  to  400 
a  day,  and  there  are  usually  about  4,000 
books  in  circulation.  Since  the  beginning, 
between  8,000  and  10,000  volumes  have 
been  placed  on  the  shelves.  Much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  suppljring  the  men 
with  reference  material,  and  we  have  co- 
dperated  with  and  supplemented  the  work 
of  the  several  army  schools  operating  in 
the  area;  but  the  chief  value  of  the  library 
has  been  as  a  circulation  center. 

Later,  libraries  were  operated  at  Treves, 
Neuenahr,  Neuwied,  Andemach  and 
Montabaur. 

Early  in  March  we  opened  at  Ooblens 
a  mail  order  section  which  follows  closely 
the  lines  laid  out  by  that  at  the  Paris 
headquarters.  No  part  of  our  work  has 
been  more  successful  than  this.  It  has 
been  of  especial  value  in  supplementing 
the  scanty  supply  of  books  in  the  outlying 
field,  and  until  the  recent  large  with- 
drawals of  troops  was  growing  rapidly. 
Recently  the  work  of  this  department  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  supplying  books 
requested  by  men  in  conferences  with  the 
lecturera  of  the  Army  Educational  Corps. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  maintaining 
the  closest  and  most  harmonious  relations 
with  the  educational  corps,  both  before  it 
was  incorporated  into  the  army  and  since. 
In  placing  the  educational  reference  libra- 
ries we  have  deferred  to  the  wishes  of  the 
^ucational  director;  in  consequence  we 
have  articulated  perfectly  with  the  edu- 
cational scheme. 

With  the  approval  of  the  welfare  officer 
for  the  Third  Army  we  undertook  the  or- 
ganization under  military  control  of  li- 
brary systems  in  the  several  divisions.  If, 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  division  welfare  of- 
ficer, the  service  could  best  be  rendered 
by  one  of  the  welfare  organizations,  that 
organization  was  to  be  recognized  as  the 
official  library  for  that  unit. 

We  have  begun  the  distribution  of  mag- 
azines in  accordance  with  the  newly  as- 
sumed duty  of  the  A.  L.  A.  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  uncertainty,  magazine  service 
is  on  the  whole  the  most  effective  serv- 
ice we  are  able  to  render  and  it  is  highly 
important  that  it  be  kept  to  a  high  stand- 
ard of  efficiency. 

It  has  been  a  large  responsibility  to  ad 
lainlster  the  library  work  in  the  Army 
of  Occupation,  but  also  an  opportunity 
that  any  man  would  cherish. 

Bdwabd  B.  Rxtbt. 


BREST 

The  "standing  room  only"  sign  is  up  to- 
night at  Pontanesen  Library,  8  miles  out 
of  Brest  Two  hundred  and  three  men, 
including  about  a  dozen  officers  and  four 
chaplains,  are  in  the  building  at  8  P.  M. 
Quiet  reigns  except  for  the  shuffling  of 
feet  oi  those  in  transit  A  pin  dropping 
upon  the  rough  floor  would  easily  be 
heard.  The  fireplace  has  its  triple  row  of 
chairs  in  addition  to  the  settles,  and  each 
of  the  four  stoves  has  its  circle  of  friends. 
The  men  smoke,  as  do  the  stoves,  and 
they  wear  their  overseas  cape,  for  the 
buildings  here  are  drafty.  The  building 
is  typical  of  libraries  constructed  in  the 
camps  in  the  States,  except  its  walls  and 
roofs  are  of  corrugated  iron,  its  windows 
of  oiled  cloth,  its  window  frames  and 
beams  of  unfinished  lumber,  its  chain 
made  to  order,  its  fioors  not  fit  for 
dancing  as  the  cracks  are  many  and  wide 
and  the  boards  of  varying  thicknesses, 
and  its  electric  lighting  poor,  though  said 
to  be  the  best  lighted  place  in  camp.  Some 
of  the  filing  trays  are  made  out  of  tin 
taken  from  the  inside  of  tobacco  cases, 
while  the  settles  and  the  charging  desk 
are  constructed  from  the  wood  of  the 
longer  boxes  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  those  coming 
from  Newport  News.  For  a  carpet  within 
the  desk  there  are  two  double  blankets 
which  are  already  showing  the  wear  from 
constant  use.  The  map  of  the  battle  front 
attracts  men  as  molasses  does  files  and 
at  times  their  arguments  wax  too  warm, 
while  many  are  grouped  around  a  chart 
showing  the  colored  symbols  of  the  A. 
E.  P. 

The  library  has  been  in  operation  now  a 
little  over  a  month.  Men  were  ready  to 
enter  before  the  carpenters  were  out,  and 
there  has  been  little  or  no  need  to  adver- 
tise its  existence.  The  use,  except  at 
meal  hours,  is  a  thriller  to  those  not  ac- 
customed to  crowds  at  home.  The  circu- 
lation in  April,  its  first  full  month,  totaled 
19,189  volumes.  When  one  appreciates 
that  an  inexperienced  detail  of  seven  men 
must  handle  the  most  of  the  routine  work, 
one  realizes  that  the  system  within  must 
be  simple,  and  it  is. 

The  many  camps  around  Brest  have 
their  libraries  also,  some  in  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  buildings,  others  in  Red  Cross  huts, 
while  in  a  number  of  cases  the  command- 
ing officers  give  space  and  detail  men 
to  have  charge. 

At  times  transport  librarians  drop  in, 
while  otners  reach  these  shores  and  de- 
part without  our  knowledge.  Brest  is  a 
most  interesting  place,  especially  so  from 
the  many  regiments  which  depart  from 
the  camp   here.    Many  ships  are  in  its 
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magnificent  harbor  at  all  times.  There 
are  war  vessels  from  many  countries, 
transports  in  the  stream  unloading  U.  S. 
troops  from  a  lighter,  German  boats  con- 
verted for  the  transport  service,  fishing 
smacks  the  masters  of  which  are  most 
picturesque.  All  these  and  the  natural 
beauty  of  this  quaint  walled  city  give  zest 
to  the  service.  Harold  Doughkbtt. 


GIEVRE8 

Qi^vres  is  known  to  the  A.  E.  F.  as  the 
O.  I.  S.  D.  of  the  S.  O.  S.  Written  out  in 
full  this  spells  "Warehouses,"  and  indi- 
cates army  supplies  of  all  kinds  in  enor- 
mous quantities,  handled  by  twenty  thou- 
sand men  in  a  camp  large  enough  to  in- 
clude a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Ameri- 
can railway.  To  the  A.  L.  A.  also  Qldvres 
meant  a  warehouse,  but  its  early  history 
as  a  distributing  point  belongs  to  the 
chronicles  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Headquar- 
ters. When  my  connection  with  it  began 
late  in  February  nearly  all  the  books  were 
out  of  the  warehouse  and  some  twenty 
thousand  had  been  distributed  through  the 
area  in  the  Y's,  barracks,  chaplains'  read- 
ing-rooms  and  hospitals. 

The  particular  need  for  more  library 
service  was  due  to  the  opening  of  the 
Army  post  schools.  In  answer  to  an 
urgent  appeal  from  the  post  school  offi- 
cers at  Qidvres  and  Pruniers  fourteen  sets 
of  educational  books  and  a  librarian  were 
delivered  hastily  in  Qidvres.  It  was  de- 
cided to  establish  a  central  library  for  the 
whole  area,  including  the  air  service  with 
its  ten  thousand  additional  men  at  Pru- 
niers. The  Army  provided  a  building  of 
the  hospital  barracks  type,  with  living 
quarters  in  one  end  for  the  librarian  and 
an  assistant.  While  this  building  was 
being  put  up  a  sort  of  traveling  service 
was  maintained,  the  traveling  being  done 
by  the  bookd  and  the  librarian  in  any  sort 
of  conveyance  available  at  the  moment, 
and  headquarters  were  wherever  books 
could  be  sorted  or  mail  delivered. 

The  camp  covered  so  large  an  area  that 
no  one  building  could  ever  serve  the  whole 
project,  so  the  plan  of  sending  out  small 
sets  of  books  was  continued.  Some  went 
to  companies  doing  guard  duty  or  out  in 
road  gangs  and  remote  from  any  kind  of 
recreation,  and  others  to  places  thad  had 
books  but  wished  a  new  supply. 

This  camp  is  really  a  great  business 
proposition  and  the  men  work  in  offices 
and  warehouses  all  day  and  use  the  li- 
brary much  as  they  would  at  home,  in  the 
evening  and  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sun- 
day.   It  is  not  at  all  like  the  situation  in 


casual  camps  where  the  men  have  nothing 
more  than  a  little  drilling  to  take  up  their 
time.  It  is  an  advanUge  in  giving  us  a 
more  permanent  set  of  readers  but  they 
are  naturally  fewer  in  numbers,  and  have 
much  less  time  and  inclination  for  reading 
or  study.  The  greatest  interest  has  been 
shown  in  reading  that  has  some  immediate 
bearing  on  business  life.  With  the  baseball 
season  already  open  and  so  many  rumors 
afloat  about  a  speedy  breaking  up,  very 
few  can  settle  down  to  any  line  of  cultural 
reading.  Many  boys  have  been  in  this  one 
spot  for  twelve  or  fifteen  months  and  as 
they  take  out  one  light  story  after  another, 
they  say  quite  frankly  that  all  they  want 
is  something  to  help  pass  the  time  away. 

LoxnsB  Pboutt. 


8T.  AIGNAN 

At  St.  Aignan  there  is  a  constant 
changing  of  men,  who  may  bo  here  for  a 
few  days  only,  or  held  for  several  weeks. 
The  district  covers  an  area  twenty  or 
twenty-five  miles  square,  with  as  many 
different  groups  or  smaller  camps  as  there 
are  branches  in  the  service.  Sometimes 
there  have  been  80,000  men  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  at  times  20,000. 

At  first  transportation  was  the  most 
serious  handicap,  not  only  in  getting  books 
to  the  camp  but  also  in  getting  them  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  district  There 
are  no  trolley  lines  and  a  motor  was  al- 
most impossible  to  get  After  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  this  was  gradually 
changed  and  by  the  middle  of  March  the 
Army  could  give  all  the  transportation 
needed.  The  second  handicap  was  the 
fact  that  men  were  casuals  with  none  of 
the  control  and  esprit  de  corps  which  goes 
with  regular  units.  This  was  felt  espe- 
cially in  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  books 
returned — there  was  no  officer  who  knew 
his  men  or  had  infiuence  with  them  to 
help  us  out 

No  camp  needed  library  service  more 
than  St  Aignan.  The  very  fact  that  the 
men  were  casuals  and  away  from  their 
units  tended  to  make  them  discontented. 
The  camp  was  horribly  overcrowded  with 
tired,  uncomfortable,  distressed  men  who 
had  nothing  to  do  but  wait  what  seemed  to 
them  an  interminable  time  for  their  start 
home.  It  was  cold,  wet,  muddy,  no  heat  in 
barracks  and  tents,  little  light  at  night  So 
the  A.  L.  A.  came  into  camp  at  a  psycho- 
logical moment,  considering  both  the 
needs  of  the  men  and  the  help  the  Army 
could  give,  when  Orlando  C.  Davla. 
the  A.  L.  A.  representative,  arrived  on 
January  10.  He  found  the  educational 
director  of  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  had  already 
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placed  some  14,900  volumes  in  forty-one 
places  in  the  district.  Some  of  these 
libraries  had  practically  disappeared;  all 
were  much  depleted.  Mr.  Davis  got  the 
Army  to  give  and  build  a  barrack  build- 
ing for  a  central  library  in  the  classifica- 
tion camp,  the  largest  one  In  the  district 

The  building  became  so  overcrowded 
the  Army  gave  us  a  second  barrack  build- 
ing within  a  month  of  the  completion  of 
the  first,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  very  heavy  building  demands 
made  Just  at  that  time.  This  second 
building  was  Joined  to  the  first  in  such  a 
^way  as  to  give  us  a  room  40x100  feet 
Within  a  week  there  was  no  seating  space. 
At  first  an  attempt  was  made  to  count  the 
number  of  men  using  the  library,  but  it 
was  given  up  as  hopeless.  However  on 
one  especially  busy  day  the  men  in  the 
building  were  counted.  There  were  324 
at  the  morning  counting,  517  in  the  after- 
noon and  44ff  in  the  evening,  making  a 
total  of  1,305  men  in  the  building  in  one 
day  as  the  minimum.  There  were  not 
many  days  quite  so  busy  but  it  was  an 
ordinary  occurrence  to  have  every  seat 
taken  and  for  the  men  to  stand  and  read. 

There  is  absolutely  no  way  of  estimat- 
ing the  number  of  books  read  In  the  room, 
or  the  real  circulation.  Buch  is  the  effect 
of  example,  that  even  books  seemed  to 
go  A.  W.  O.  L.,  for  clean-up  days  in  the 
barracks  brought  many  in  with  cards  in 
them.  Also  many  impromptu  barracks  li- 
braries seem  to  have  sprung  up  as  the 
file  of  overdues  grew  at  the  desk.  One 
report  came  in  of  nine  books  under  one 
bed  tick.  But  from  the  opening  of  the 
library  on  February  10  until  April  30,  the 
total  recorded  circulation  was  25,821,  of 
which  6,189  were  classed  books,  and  we 
had  very  few  classed  books  worth  any- 
thing until  the  educational  sets  came 
about  the  middle  of  March. 

The  demand  for  magazines  was  the 
hardest  to  meet  The  Red  Cross  and  the 
T.  M.  C.  A.  both  came  to  our  rescue  by 
giving  us  a  number.  At  first  we  tried  to 
keep  them  in  the  room  but  soon  gave  it 
up  in  disgust  for  they  Just  melted  away; 
so  we  substituted  the  plan  of  nailing  down 
to  the  table  one  copy  of  each  magazine 
and  allowing  the  rest  to  circulate.  The 
Red  Cross  also  made  the  library  a  dis- 
tributing station  for  the  Paris  edition  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Daily  Mail, 

By  April  1  our  book  supply — ^largely 
brought  down  from  Paris  by  Army  trucks 
— ^was  adequate,  and  by  May  first  eight 
sets  of  the  educational  books  were  in  use 
In  four  places  in  the  camp.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  the  camp  almost  no  post 


schools  could  be  started  excepting  for  Il- 
literates. So  the  library  has  tried  to  fill 
the  gap  by  giving  the  men  a  chance  to 
read  and  study  for  themselves.  The  expe- 
rience of  one  man  may  be  interesting,  es- 
pecially as  it  shows  the  effort  the  men 
made  to  get  back  into  harness  again.  He 
was  delighted  when  he  discovered  law 
books  and  started  to  read.  The  third  day 
he  brought  his  book  back  discouraged,  say- 
ing he  simply  could  not  keep  his  mind  on 
it,  so  he  stopped  reading  in  "gobs,"  but 
took  a  hike  first  then  read  an  hour,  grad- 
ually increasing  the  time,  until  he  could 
read  a  half  day  with  ease. 

To  secure  the  return  of  the  books  has 
been  a  hard  problem.  The  books  seldom 
got  out  of  the  camp,  as  the  Army  saw 
that  none  went  out  as  baggage;  but  with 
no  reader's  card  there  is  no  check  on  the 
reader,  and  a  popular  book  goes  around 
the  barracks  usually  before  it  is  returned. 
By  that  time  there  is  no  one  responsible 
for  its  return  and  there  it  lies.  Again  the 
fact  that  we  were  casuals  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  books  already  placed  in  the 
camp  had  Just  disappeared  in  several 
places,  and  all  libraries  were  having  trou- 
ble. So  it  was  decided  not  only  to  ask 
help  of  the  Army  but  to  appeal  to  the  men 
individually.  This  was  done  by  posters, 
by  short  talks  at  various  recreational  cen- 
ters before  large  crowds  and  by  appeals 
to  the  men  themselves  at  the  desk.  A 
book  slot  was  cut  near  the  entrance,  this 
making  the  return  easy  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night,  and  also  often  gave  an  ex- 
cuse for  making  this  appeal.  In  this  way 
we  gained  the  codperation  of  many,  who 
would  voluntarily  gather  up  the  books  ly- 
ing around  a  barrack  and  bring  them  in. 
Also  about  once  a  month  the  Army  would 
gather  in  all  books. 

The  work  of  the  central  library  was 
only  a  part  of  the  service  given.  Books 
have  been  placed  in  T.  M.  C.  A.,  K.  of  C, 
prison  and  medical  labor  camps  or  any 
isolated  companies  or  smaller  groups. 
These  groups  have  changed  so  constantly 
it  is  impossible  to  give  the  number  served 
or  what  the  circulation  of  these  books 
has  been.  But  a  real  traveling  library 
system  has  been  carried  out.  At  first  the 
old  question  of  transportation  made  the 
work  very  difficult,  but  early  in  March 
the  Army  was  able  to  give  a  Ford  or  truck 
as  was  needed,  and  at  least  two  days  per 
week  was  given  to  visiting  these  stations, 
taking  out  new  books,  collecting  the  used 
ones  and  delivering  the  books  specially 
requested. 

Another  interesting  and  successful  ex- 
periment was  the  placing  of  one  of  the 
Y  Hut  libraries  and  reading  rooms  in  a 
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tent,  ^118  separating  it  from  the  noiie  and 
confusion  of  the  recreational  center.  The 
tent  had  windows  which  could  be  opened, 
double  walls,  a  floor  and  was  lighted  by 
electricity.  A  well  organized  library  of 
some  2,000  volumes  and  plenty  of  maga- 
zines, with  reading  tables,  was  opened  on 
April  1.  The  room  was  a  haven  of  quiet 
and  peace,  made  most  attractive  with 
flowers  and  decorations  that  could  be  used 
in  a  tent 

The  human  side  has  been  as  interesting 
as  the  book  side  of  the  work,  if  there  were 
only  time  to  tell  of  it  But  the  A.  L.  A. 
may  feel  sure  they  have  had  the  heartiest, 
fullest  backing  from  the  Army  at  this 
camp.  Everything  has  been  done  to  help 
on  the  work  that  it  was  possible  to  do,  and 
the  appreciation  by  the  Army  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  work  is  most  encouraging.  Also  the 
hearty,  helpful  backing  of  the  T.  M.  C.  A. 
has  smoothed  many  hard  places  for  the 
librarians,  and  contributed  much  to  the 
success. 

AiriTA  MacDonald. 


SAVENAY 

Savenay  is  a  quaint  little  village  in 
Brittany — a  village  so  small  and  unim- 
portant that  most  people  in  France  do  not 
know  that  it  exists.  But  there  are  thou- 
sands of  returned  soldiers  in  America  to- 
day who  can  testify  that  there  is  such  a 
town  and  that  there  is  a  big  American 
hospital  center  there. 

Just  outside  of  the  village  is  a  large  nor- 
mal school  built  of  stone  and  quite  preten- 
tious in  its  way.  Before  the  coming  of 
the  Americans,  all  else  was  open  country. 
The  school  was  taken  over  by  the  medi- 
cal department  and  turned  into  a  hos- 
pital, which  in  the  course  of  time  became 
the  central  hospital  of  a  group  of  eight 
scattered  over  the  surrounding  area.  At 
present  (May  1)  there  are  in  the  entire 
center  about  ^,000  patients,  430  officers, 
460  nurses  and  3,250  enllfihed  personneL 
Besides  these  there  are  perhaps  125  civil- 
ian employees. 

Most  of  the  patients  are  brief  visitors, 
discharged  from  other  hospitals  and  on 
their  way  to  the  port  of  embarkation.  And 
the  vast  majority  of  them  are  well  men 
whose  one  hope  and  ambition  in  life  is  to 
be  called  on  the  next  convoy  going  to 
Brest  or  Saint  Nazaire. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  April  all  the  books  in 
the  center  were  flction,  but  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  educational  department  for  the 
men  of  the  medical  detachment,  a  set  of 
educational  books  was  sent  Obviously 
the  thing  to  do  was  to  flnd  a  house  for 


^em.  Upon  investigation,  an  empty 
ward  which  was  being  kept  for  a  gsrmnar 
slum  was  found;  its  location  made  it  ac- 
cessible to  all  hospitals.  Upon  request  it 
was  given  to  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation and  upon  further  request  it  was 
furnished  with  tables,  benches,  shelves 
and  a  magazine  rack  by  the  engineers. 
As  a  very  special  concession  it  was  all 
stained  brown;  and  when  some  wicker 
chairs  and  yellow  curtains  and  lamp 
shades  were  added,  it  was  proclaimed 
by  all,  from  the  recreational  colonel  to 
the  bucks  en  masse,  to  be  the  most 
attractive  place  in  the  center.  Over 
here  one  misses  the  beautiful  Red  Cross 
houses  and  the  attractive  buildings  of  the 
other  organizations.  Eiverything  is  very 
rude  and  crude  and  in  consequence  any 
little  attempt  at  decoration  is  quickly 
noticed  and  thoroughly  appreciated. 

The  men  are  simply  ravenous  for  books, 
the  sick  as  well  as  the  well  ones.  If  the 
shelves  were  fllled  up  every  morning,  each 
night  would  find  them  empty.  The  litter 
cases  in  the  wards  are  visited  in  turn 
each  day  and  an  armful  of  books  disap- 
pears almost  as  soon  as  it  enters.  When 
a  sick  man  knows  that  he  can  get  some- 
thing besides  flction,  his  delight  knows 
no  bounds.  It's  the  same  old  story  of  the 
camp  hospitals  in  the  States  only  more  so, 
for  when  it's  a  question  of  getting  some- 
thing for  a  man  who  has  lost  an  arm  or 
a  leg  or  an  eye  one  would  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  do  it 

The  officers  have  been  as  enthusiastic 
as  the  enlisted  men  about  the  kind  of 
books  they  are  getting.  "After  having 
been  thoroughly  fed  up  on  sweets,  it's 
good  to  be  able  to  get  this  good  bread  and 
butter,"  one  of  them  remarked.  The 
nurses,  too,  drop  in  to  read  and  take  books 
but  not  as  much  as  the -officers. 

Though  these  books  are  playing  such  a 
great  part  in  the  lives  of  these  men  in 
hospital,  we  must  be  glad  that  the  days 
ol  the  A.  Lk  A.  at  Savenay  are  numbered. 
The  center  is  to  be  evacuated  by  the  mid- 
dle of  July  and  most  of  its  patients  will 
be  where  they  long  to  be — safe  once  more 
on  American  solL 

Anns  Bf.  Mulhik>n. 


THE   BEAUNE   UNIVERSITY  A.   L.  A. 

LIBRARY 

From  the  hour  that  the  library  opened 
a  rush  started.  Instructors  who  were 
without  books  of  any  sort  were  looking 
for  the  A.  L.  A.  representative  for  help 
in  preparing  the  first  lectures.  Students 
wanted  books,  books,  books,  either  to  get 
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an  adrance  start  in  their  stadlea  or  tor 
general  reading.  So  the  first  ten  thon- 
sand  books  were  rushed  through  the  mill 
on  a  day  and  ni^t  shift,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  and  put  in  circulation.  The 
stream  of  readers  became  unbelieTably 
great  and  greater.  The  reading  room  had 
a  normal  seating  capacity  of  four  hun- 
dred; but  with  the  moving  in  of  extra 
chairs  this  was  increased  to  seven  hun* 
dred,  and  then  men  packed  in  till  ^ere 
was  not  even  standing  room.  In  fact,  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  get  to  the 
shelves  any  time  during  the  day  or  until 
the  closing  hour  at  ten  o'clock. 

From  the  first,  two  great  problems  pre- 
sented themselves,  books  and  room.  The 
first  was  disposed  of  by  the  receipt  of 
twenty  sets  of  such  educational  titles  as 
had  arrived  from  the  States,  supplemented 
by  several  thousand  miscellaneous  books 
supplied  from  Paris  stock,  and  by  pur- 
chase in  London.  Mr.  Kerr's  trip  to  Lon- 
don resulted  in  the  very  prompt  delivery 
of  many  books  of  the  greatest  possible 
▼alue,  and  they  were  received  at  a  time 
when  most  needed.  The  question  of  room 
was  settled  splendidly  by  the  addition  of 
two  buildings  to  the  main  library. 

There  was  a  general  demand,  of  course, 
for  "departmental  libraries."  I  am  sure 
that  at  one  time  we  had  no  less  than 
twenty-five  such  requests.  Since,  how- 
ever, most  buildings  were  poorly  lighted 
and  heated,  since  they  leaked,  and  office 
space  was  limited,  and  the  library  was 
almost  unique  in  having  both  heat  and 
light  until  late  at  night,  most  instructors 
were  sufllciently  reconciled  to  having  books 
speciiUly  needed  set  aside  in  an  "instruct- 
ors' alcove."  After  the  first  week  or  two, 
with  the  immense  popularity  of  the  libra- 
ry in  evidence,  we  asked  if  it  would  not 
be  more  advisable  to  provide  special  al- 
coves an^l  reserves  for  the  different  col- 
leges than  to  undertake  to  provide  build- 
ings, books  and  supervisors  in  several 
parts  of  the  camp.  The  generous  and 
quick  response  of  the  president  in  having 
erected  quickly  buildings  which  seated 
1,500  readers  brought  about  a  happy  solu- 
tion, for  it  was  soon  evident  that  service 
could  be  given  at  these  large  buildings 
centrally  located  and  under  one  adminis- 
tration. 

Of  the  30,000  volumes  in  the  library, 
2,600  are  fiction;  this  number  is  adequate. 
The  value  of  the  collection  lies  in  its 
splendid  selection  and  in  the  fact  that  all 
the  books  are  new  and  of  the  latest  revi- 
sions. Readers  generally,  and  especially 
army  men,  have  been  unsparing  in  their 
praise  of  the  type  of  books  unexpectedly 
found  here. 


I  regard  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
reading  done  here  as  the  happiest  incident 
of  my  rather  varied  experiences  in  War 
Work.  If  it  were  not  for  actual  records 
and  observations  it  would  be  difficult  for 
me  to  conceive  of  the  amount  of  reading 
done. 

There  are,  I  suppose,  about  ten  thou- 
sand men  in  this  camp,  possibly  twelve 
thousand.  At  one  time  between  nine  and 
ten  thousand  books  were  in  circulation, 
or  approximately  a  book  per  man.  At  the 
very  same  time  we  were  seating  nine  hun- 
dred readers  in  the  library  nearly  every 
hour  of  the  day,  from  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  9:30  in  the  evening,  mess 
hours  alone  excepted.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  seating  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
hundred  at  a  time.  It  is  my  observation 
that  books  drawn  from  the  library  are  not 
ordinarily  read  in  the  library,  except  for 
^e  very  frequent  starting  to  read  a  book 
which  is  later  taken  out  Reading  in  the 
library  is  mainly  of  books  men  pick  out 
while  browsing  about,  and  of  course,  in 
the  two  special  reserve .  rooms.  But  to 
get  a  proper  idea  of  the  extent  of  read- 
ing, one  must  realise  that  practically  ev- 
ery man  has  a  book  in  his  billet  and  that 
the  majority  of  men  in  the  camp  read 
other  books  in  the  library  every  day. 

Fiction  is,  very  strange  to  say,  the 
"slowest"  book  we  have,  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  all  absolutely  new, 
that  it  is  a  combination  of  the  popular 
and  standard  titles  such  as  have  been 
popular  in  camps.  It  is  popular,  and  has 
what  would  normally  be  regarded  as  an 
excellent  circulation,  but  it  falls  down  as 
compared  with  classed  books.  It  ranks  in 
circulation  Just  about  one  to  six. 

Now,  in  my  Judgment,  there  are  impoN 
tant  reasons  for  this  latter  condition,  and 
^e  main  one  is  that  the  library  is  well 
stocked  with  brand  new  books  of  the  type 
that  men  like,  on  open  shelves  where 
readers  can  handle  them.  I  am  not  mak- 
ing an  argument  for  open  shelves — that 
matter  is  admittedly  one  of  administra- 
tion. The  appeal  of  shelves  of  new  books 
is  very  strong  to  men  who  have  been 
roughing  it  for  one  or  two  years;  these 
new  books  include  practically  every  sub- 
ject men  might  be  interested  in — all  the 
businesses,  professions,  vocations,  sports, 
history,  politics,  travel,  fine  literature,  etc. 
Books  on  France  were  consistently  popu- 
lar; but  drama,  poetry,  essays,  with  a  sur- 
prisingly large  call  for  appreciations  of 
art  and  literature  are  well  in  the  fore- 
ground. We  must  consider  too  the  type 
of  men  here;  there  are  eight  or  nine  hun* 
dred  officers,  of  course,  men  of  education; 
and  the  average  enlisted  man  here  I  sup- 
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pose  has  had  some  little  college  educa* 
tion,  but  if  he  has  not,  he  is  ambitious 
and  a  man  of  ideals.  But  this,  which  is 
the  last  observation,  may  be  as  accurate 
as  the  first,  and  it  is  based  on  personal 
contact  with  men  at  the  desk,  at  mess,  on 
the  street,  and  in  a  thousand  and  one 
other  places.  When  men  arrived  at  the 
University,  they  felt  they  were  getting 
back  more  nearly  to  old  peace  time  con- 
ditions; military  restrictions  were  far  less 
than  at  any  time  in  a  year  or  so,  and  they 
had  a  certain  mental  "spring"  which  ac- 
companies a  feeling  of  freedom.  Very 
many  men  have  talked  of  wanting  to 
"read  up"  on  the  most  general  subjects, 
and  time  without  number  grab  books 
which  we  commonly  associate  with  "high- 
brows." But  one  after  another,  too,  they 
wanted,  along  with  these,  books  on  busi- 
ness theory  and  practice  in  order  "to 
save  time."  I  have  been  particularly 
struck  with  their  responsiveness  to  what 
they  read. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  give  you  a 
fl^tting  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  ex- 
tended by  the  military  authorities.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  staff  officers  might 
have  done  for  the  library  or  librarians 
that  has  not  been  done;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  anticipated  our  needs  in  many 
instances.  They  have  been  so  generous  in 
the  little  acts  of  assistance  and  courtesy 
which  so  frequently  are  forgotten  in  civil 
life,  that  we  are  embarrassed  by  our  in- 
ability to  reciprocate. 

L.    L.    DiCKKBSON. 


AMERICAN   PEACE  COMMISSION 
LIBRARY 

In  order  to  understand  the  work  that 
the  American  Library  Association  War 
Service  has  done  for  the  American  Com- 
mission to  Negotiate  Peace,  it  is  necessary 
to  sketch  the  library  activities  of  the 
American  Peace  Commission.  The  Re- 
search section  of  the  Peace  Commission 
existed  under  the  name  of  the  "Inquiry" 
for  over  a  year  before  the  Peace  Commis- 
sion proper  was  organized.  As  the  aim  of 
the  Research  section  was  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  all  "problem  areas"  in 
connection  with  the  war  from  a  geo- 
graphic, historic,  ethnographic,  economic 
and  political  point  of  view,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  research  workers  have  ac- 
cess to  a  large  number  of  books.  As  it 
was  impossible  to  actually  assemble  in  one 
place  all  books  necessary  for  this  work, 
the  library  was  made  up  of  a  small  work- 
ing collection,  and  the  workers  depended 
on  the  various  big  libraries  for  their  re- 
search materiaL    A  selected  bibliography 


was  made  on  all  subjects  of  research  and 
the  location  of  the  books  in  difterent  li- 
braries was  indicated.  These  books  were 
borrowed  when  needed  and  later  this  list 
was  used  as  a  basis  for  selection.  When 
the  Peace  Commission  was  organized  these 
books  were  borrowed  from  various  libra- 
ries to  form  the  library  to  be  used  in 
Paris. 

Most  of  the  recent  books  and  many  ot 
the  older  books  published  in  European 
countries  were  not  accessible  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  the  work  of  the 
book  order  department  of  the  American 
Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  as  or- 
ganized by  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion in  Paris,  to  round  out  this  collection 
on  "International  xelations"  from  the  book 
market  of  Europe. 

It  was  agreed  between  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  A.  U  A.  and  the  Peace  Com- 
mission that: 

1.  The  Library  of  Congress  should  buy 
through  the  American  Library  Association 
in  Paris  all  books  needed  by  the  Peace 
Commission.  These  books  to  be  ccmsid- 
ered  as  a  loan  from  the  Library  of  C<m- 
gress. 

2.  To  send  over  for  this  work  one  per- 
son who  was  familiar  with  the  procedure 
of  the  Peace  Commission  (the  State  De- 
partment had  ruled  that  no  woman  should 
be  on  the  staff  of  the  Peace  Commission, 
therefore,  when  the  "Inquiry"  was  merged 
with  the  State  Department  the  library 
stalf,  composed  entirely  of  women,  did  not 
go  with  the  library). 

8.  To  locate  In  European  libraries  books 
not  on  the  market 

The  American  Peace  Commission  asked 
that  the  A.  L.  A.  take  complete  charge  of 
their  book  order  and  accessions  depart- 
ment, the  work  of  the  department  falling 
into  the  following  groups:  Book  ordering 
and  accessioning,  book  selection,  and  lo- 
cating books  in  libraries. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

The  work  of  the  educational  department 
has  included  various  divisions,  which  are 
represented  seriatim: 

Educational  Uhrariea, — ^Usually  an  "A. 
L.  A.  educational  library"  was  the  nucleus 
for  the  work  of  a  post  or  division  school. 
Many  of  these  schools  did  not  begin  their 
woi:^  until  the  arrival  of  the  A.  L.  A.  books 
enabled  the  instructors  to  make  lesson  out- 
lines, the  supply  of  army  textbooks  being 
very  tardy  and.  incomplete.  Three  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  sets,  each  of  about  400 
volumes  of  educational  books,  have  been 
placed  in  approximately  200  points. 

The  selection  of  titles  in  the  educational 
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liln-aries  has  elicited  many  ezpremlons  of 
praise  from  anny  men  and  officers  and  in- 
stmctors.  The  most  apparent  oversights 
or  nndereetimates  of  material  needed  were 
in  the  fields  of  public  health,  applied  biol- 
ogy (including  medicine),  law,  drama, 
philosophy  and  ethics,  and  some  of  the 
trades.  Most  of  these  were  remedied  by 
special  purchases. 

The  distribution  of  the  educational  libra- 
ries would  haye  been  hastened  and  the 
field  more  completely  covered  by  assem- 
bling them  in  New  York.  Moreover,  it  is 
now  the  opinion  of  this  department  that 
no  orders  should  have  been  allowed  to  be 
placed  in  England,  except  for  instant  de- 
livery, as  the  delays  in  reprinting  and 
binding  have  resulted  in  delivery  of  many 
titles  too  late  for  use.  Further,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if 
there  had  been  no  "limited"  titles;  uni- 
form sets  of  perhaps  500  volumes  would 
have  answered  the  requirements.  A  few 
special  titles  could  have  been  supplied  to 
the  A.  L.  A.  central  libraries.  These  opin- 
ions are  set  down  in  no  sense  as  criticism 
or  as  apology;  only  as  a  guide  to  possible 
future  efforts  of  this  sort. 

The  educational  libraries  were  used 
rather  generally  as  circulating  sets,  but 
sometimes  as  reference  collections.  The 
more  satisfactory  plan  seems  to  have  been 
a  combination  of  reference  and  circula- 
tion, books  in  use  for  special  class  work 
being  reserved,  the  others  circulating. 
Some  of  the  divisional  school  officers,  and 
occasionally  our  own  representatives,  split 
up  the  sets  according  to  varying  interests 
of  post  schools  and  billeting  centers.  There 
is  general  testimony  that  the  presence  of 
the  educational  libraries,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  had  an  appreciable  educational  and 
cultural  effect,  independent  of  any  instruc- 
tion. In  fact,  at  LeMans  the  Interest 
aroused  by  the  educational  sets  is  said  to 
have  impelled  the  enrollment  of  many 
men  in  the  educational  classes. 

SpecUa  educational  collections,  —  Such 
collections  to  the  number  of  266  were  as- 
sembled and  dispatched  each  to  fill  epeciflc 
needs.  Many  of  these  were  made  up  to 
meet  the  pressing  textbook  needs  of  school 
officers  and  instructors. 

The  A.  E.  F.  University  Zi&rary.— This 
library  at  Beaune  is  a  distinct  achievement 
for  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service  and  the  staff 
at  Beaune.  The  educational  department 
codperated  only  to  the  extent  of  selecting 
and  purchasing  in  the  London  book  mar- 
ket some  five  thousand  volumes,  plus  con- 
fident backing  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  staff. 

It  seems  appropriate  in  this  report  to 
remark  that  it  is  shown  to  be  possible  to 


conserve  the  study  and  cultural  and  recre- 
ational interests  of  students  and  at  the 
same  time  to  co5perate  satisfactorily  with 
the  epecialised  departmental  and  research 
demands  of  the  teaching  personnel.  De- 
partmental decentrallzati<m  of  the  library 
was  avoided  at  Beaune  by  providing  ade- 
quate service  at  the  main  library;  while 
the  book  selection,  administrative  meth- 
ods, and  the  general  live  atmosphere  of 
this  main  library  rounded  out  its  effective- 
ness. 

The  A,  E.  F,  school  detachments. — Pour- 
teen  French  and  British  universities  were 
fumiehed  the  regular  educational  libra- 
ries, supplemented  by  special  collections  of 
medical  and  law  books. 

The  architectural  lilMrary  for  the  A.  E.  F. 
art  instruction  center  at  Bellevue,  near 
Paris, — This  project  was  taken  over  by  the 
Library  War  Service  after  the  selection  of 
material  had  been  nearly  completed  by 
the  Army  Education  Commission  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  order  being  assumed  by  the 
A.  L.  A.  and  general  material  being  added. 
This  collection  of  valuable  architectural 
plates  has  served  about  200  men,  admin- 
istered by  an  officer  detailed  as  librarian. 

Co6peration  toith  the  hospital  section  of 
the  Army  Education  Commission,  fine  arts 
department, — This  has  involved  the  fur- 
nishing of  401  volumes  on  art  and  handi- 
work subjects,  suitable  for  use  by  con- 
valescent hospital  patients  in  reading  or 
art  work.  This  work  has  been  carried  on 
with  great  effectiveness  in  thirteen  hospi- 
tals by  the  staff  of  the  fine  arts  depart- 
ment The  chief  of  the  hospital  section 
has  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
prompt  and  effective  A.  L.  A.  service,  with- 
out red  tape  and  exceeding  his  expectations 
in  range  and  value  of  material  furnished. 

Codperation  toith  the  A,  E.  F.  debating 
league, — ^This  league  was  organized  by  the 
lecture  department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The 
representatives  of  the  A.  E.  F.  school  de- 
tachments in  some  eight  of  the  French 
universities  conducted  a  series  of  debates. 
Material  was  dispatched  to  each  team. 

Order  department. — ^The  selection,  order- 
ing, and  distribution  of  additional  book 
material  for  the  mail  department  and  the 
central  libraries,  the  receiving  and  check- 
ing and  distribution  of  new  material  re- 
ceived by  post  from  United  States  and 
England,  and  the  attempt  to  find  quickly 
hundreds  of  special  items  needed  for  the 
demands  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  has  required  a 
good  portion  of  the  time  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

This  department  ventures  to  record  its 
high  appreciation  of  the  prompt  and  accu- 
rate service  of  the  order  department  at 
Washington,  of  the  American  dispatch  of- 
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flees,  and  particularly  of  the  untiring  and 
painstaking  efficiency  of  the  Paris  ware- 
house department. 

The  work  has  furnished  frequent  occa- 
nioDM  for  adrice  to  soldiers,  officers,  wel- 
fare workers,  clyilians,  and  other  organ- 
isations regarding  the  purchase  of  books 


and  maps  and  the  use  of  libraries  at  home. 
This  department  has  a  distinct  conrio- 
tlon  that  in  the  future  much  more  tHan 
in  the  past  the  average  man  will  call  upon 
organised  libraries  for  book  adyice  and 
book  senrice,  and  that  the  scholar  and  reg- 
ular reader  will  more  than  ever  recognise 
the  practical  efficiency  of  libraries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEBS* 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  FIVE  ON 
LIBRARY  SERVICE 

The  first  thing  to  do  when  one  is  about 
to  undertake  anything,  is  to  ascertain  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  facts  bearing  on 
the  undertaking.  This  would  seem  ax- 
iomatic; yet  it  is  remarkable  how  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  it  unUl  very 
recently.  We  may  recall  the  classic  story 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  King  Charles  11, 
who  is  said  to  have  propounded  the  ques- 
tion: "Why  is  it,  when  a  fish  is  placed  in 
a  pail  of  water,  that  the  weight  is  not  in- 
creased?" Various  learned  replies  were 
given,  until  one  academician,  more  curi- 
ous than  the  rest,  tried  the  experiment 
and  found  that  the  weight  was  increased 
by  ^e  exact  weight  of  the  fish.  Anyone 
who  should  nowadays  prepare  to  grapple 
with  any  scientific,  industrial  or  military 
problem  without  being  certain  of  his  facts, 
would  be  condemned  at  the  outset 

Yet  librarians  have  not  at  their  disposal 
complete  facts  regarding  their  own  work, 
its  methods,  its  administration  and  its  re- 
sults. We  have  a  great  body  of  statistics, 
yet  despite  our  A.  L.  A.  rules  they  are  not 
yet  accurately  comparable,  nor  are  they 
always  selected  intelligently  and  with 
some  definite  purpose  in  view;  and  the 
great  body  of  data  relating  to  our  work  is 
not  capable  of  being  thrown  into  statisti- 
cal form.  Anyone  therefore  who  now 
talks  about  library  work  as  a  nation-wide, 
inter-connected  body  of  effort,  who  tries 
to  evaluate  it  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  its  extension  and  improvement, 
is  doing  so  without  knowing  his  facts,  for 
they  have  not  been  completely  ascer- 
tained, classified,  and  arranged. 


^For  other  committee  reports  see  BuUetin, 
May.  1919. 


It  is  this  fundamental  work,  as  your 
committee  understands  it,  that  it  has  been 
constituted  to  da  The  present  is  a  par- 
ticularly good  time  to  do  it  American  li- 
braries have  united  during  the  war  as 
never  before  in  doing  something  worth 
while.  Over  and  above  the  products  and 
results  of  this  united  effort,  of  which  we 
are  properly  proud,  are  the  outstanding 
facts  of  the  union  and  of  the  effort  them- 
selves; of  the  spirit  that  gave  rise  to 
them  and  that  in  turn,  they  have  fos- 
terej);  of  the  peculiar  abilities,  methods 
and  ways  of  regarding  things  that  have 
inevitably  attached  themselves  to  the 
work  and  to  those  who  have  been  doing 
it  whether  individuals  or  organizations. 
The  material  results  of  ^e  work  may 
vanish  with  the  demobilisation,  but  ^ese 
other  ^ings  will  not  if  we  have  the  de- 
sire to  keep  them  alive. 

The  general  feeling  that  there  is  to  be 
a  new  order  of  things  as  the  result  of  the 
war  seems  based  largely  on  a  vague  idea 
that  no  great  cataclysm  can  fail  to  leave 
its  impress  on  the  world.  The  form  ^at 
such  impress  may  take,  however,  is  doubt- 
less dependent  upon  our  own  reaction  to 
the  forces  that  have  been  let  loose  and 
to  the  movements  set  up  by  them.  The 
American  public  library  will  be  a  new  and 
a  more  vital  thing  only  if  we  are  prepared 
to  make  it  so.  There  is  a  to-and-fro 
swing  all  about  us;  if  we  can  only  run  in 
and  push  when  the  oscillation  is  with 
us,  we  may  do  wonders;  delay  may  mean 
that  the  movement  may  return  upon  us 
and  overthrow  us. 

This  preliminary  report  must  necessar- 
ily be  confined  to  a  statement  of  organ- 
isation and  the  general  layout  of  the  work. 

In  reporting  on  this  we  have  proceeded 
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on  the  assumption  that  the  snnrey  mnst 
be  made  by  Tolnnteers.  It  cannot,  how- 
eyer,  be  so  made  and  y^t  be  as  complete 
and  adequate  as  we  should  like  it  to  be. 
The  number  of  volunteer  workers  must 
be  large,  for  an  active  librarian  can  give 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  his  time  to 
such  a  task.  This  being  the  case,  the 
labor  of  codrdinating  and  assimilating  the 
mass  of  material  thus  gathered  by  differ- 
ent workers  will  also  be  larger  than  a 
volunteer  office  staff  should  undertake. 
We  estimate  the  cost  of  a  paid  staff,  with 
its  expenises  of  travel,  clerical  assistance 
and  final  publication  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $88,000. 

For  the  moment,  however,  we  have  di- 
vided the  field  to  be  surveyed  into  four 
general  parts  and  have  assigned  one  to 
each  of  four  of  our  members,  the  chair- 
man being  given  the  work  of  general  su- 
perintendence and  coordination. 

The  first  division,  to  be  undertaken  by 
Prof.  A.  S.  Root,  concerns  the  acquisition 
of  books  and  everything  done  to  them  or 
about  them  previous  to  their  actual  use. 
The  second,  in  charge  of  Miss  Linda  A. 
Eastman,  has  to  do  with  the  use  and  dis- 
tribution of  books.  The  third,  assigned 
tc  Mr.  Carl  H.  Milam,  will  have  to  do  with 
all  public  relations  of  the  library  other 
than  the  direct  use  of  books,  and  the 
fourth  and  last,  under  Dr.  C.  €.  William- 
son, will  deal  with  the  library  staff. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  various 
bases  of  classification  that  might  have 
been  chosen,  book  service  has  been  se- 
lected as  most  appropriate.  We  might, 
for  instance,  have  made  the  division  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  in- 
stitution operating  the  library  and  the 
status  of  its  users,  as  has  been  done  by 
the  committee  on  salaries.  The  basis  of 
division,  however,  is  relatively  unimpor- 
tant, so  long  as  the  whole  field  is  included 
and  its  parts  are  not  too  unequal. 

Taking  up  the  selected  parts  a  little 
more  in  detail,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
first  section  will  include  not  only  the  se- 
lection and  purchase  of  books,  but  their 
storage  and  care,  including  the  construc- 


tion and  equipment  of  library  buildings, 
bookbinding  and  repair,  cataloging  and 
classification. 

The  second  division,  relating  to  the  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  books,  will  include, 
of  course,  their  circulation,  their  use  in 
buildings  for  reference  or  other  purposes, 
special  and  departmental  libraries  and 
collections,  branches  and  stations,  county, 
township  and  traveling  libraries,  work 
with  children,  schools,  institutions  and  the 
foreign  bom. 

Tlie  analysis  of  this  division  has  been 
carried  somewhat  further  than  that  of  the 
others  and  it  may  give  some  idea  of  its 
extent  to  say  that  the  circulation  of  books 
for  home  use  alone  has  already  been  sub- 
divided into  five  headings  with  twenty- 
two  subheadings,  reference  work  into  six 
headings  with  twenty-five  subheadings, 
work  with  children  into  twenty-one  head- 
ings with  fifty  subheads,  and  other  sub- 
divisions in  proportion. 

The  third  division,  embracing  activities 
unconnected  directly  with  books,  will  em- 
brace tte  relations  of  libraries  with  the 
Federal  Qovemment;  the  work  of  state  as- 
sociations, local  clubs  and  library  com- 
missions; legislation,  finances  and  board 
organization;  publications,  social  work, 
meetings,  lectures,  classes,  Americaniza- 
tion work  and  publicity,  together  with 
such  museum  work  as  libraries  may  prop- 
erly engage  in. 

The  fourth  division,  embracing  the  for- 
mation, training,  control  and  welfare  of 
the  library  staff,  will  include  education 
and  training;  employment  problems,  such 
as  selection,  civil  service  control,  effi- 
ciency ratings,  promotion  and  discipline; 
salaries,  grades  and  certification;  welfare 
problems,  working  conditions,  hours,  vaca- 
tions, pensions,  staff  associations  and 
unions;  and  problems  of  status,  especially 
those  affecting  the  academic  rank  of  li- 
brarians in  educational  institutions  and 
the  rating  of  the  library  as  compared  with 
other  departments  of  a  school  or  college. 

It  is  probable  that  the  total  of  subheads 
to  be  considered  in  the  survey  will  be 
numbered  by  hundreds,  and  each  must  be 
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considered  carefully  by  a  librarian  who 
has  expert  knowledge  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter. 

One  of  tbe  first  considerations  to  be 
taken  up  by  tbe  committee  Is  tbat  of  du- 
plication in  this  work,  not  only  amonc  the 
subdivisions  but  among  the  workers  as- 
signed to  these.  It  Is  possible  that  some 
duplication  in  the  latter  regard  may  be 
allowable,  but  in  general  it  is  Intended 
hy  the  committee  that  each  person  shall 
have  one  and  only  one  subject  to  Inyestl- 

gate. 

Duplication  and  omission  are  the  two 
faults  likely  to  mar  any  encyclopedic  work 
like  that  of  a  survey.  Both  may  be  avoid- 
ed by  preliminary  planning,  such  as  that 
on  which  the  committee  is  now  engaged. 
Duplication  may  be  ascertained  by  the 
comparison  and  checking  of  lists,  which  is 
now  in  progress.  The  avoidance  of  omis- 
sion is  a  much  more  difficult  matter.  We 
have  endeavored  so  to  divide  the  field  of 
survey  that  no  part  of  it  shall  remain  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  some  one  of  the 
divisions.  This  does  not  insure,  however, 
the  inclusion  of  some  definite  topic  that 
•may  have  escaped  notice. 

The  committee  will  he  grateful  there- 
fore if  anyone  who  thinks  of  a  minor 
topic  as  likely  to  be  overlooked  will  send 
in  a  memorandum  to  that  effect.  If  the 
topic  has  already  been  noted,  no  harm 
will  be  done,  while  if  not,  a  great  service 
will  have  been  rendered  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  survey. 

The  method  of  collecting  and  assem- 
bling data  has  not  yet  been  completely 
worked  out.  It  Is  probable,  however,  that 
preliminary  information  will  he  obtained 
by  questionnaire,  supplemented  later  by 
personal  query  and  investigation.  Those 
who  fear  a  shower  of  questionnaires  from 
s  cloud  of  subcommittees,  however,  may 
be  reassured.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  send  out  but  one,  although 
that  will  necessarily  be  comprehensive. 

Tour  committee  is  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  work  that  it  is  called  upon  to  do 
is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary,  but  even  if  we  are 


able  to  carry  it  out  in  the  most  complete 
fashion  desirable,  it  must  remain  a  pre- 
liminary. It  must  inevitably  lead  to  a 
realisation  that  we  are  spending  time  and 
labor  on  some  things  that  are  out  of  date 
or  not  worth  while,  while  we  are  neglect- 
ing vast  fields  that  should  be  cultivated. 
The  war  work  of  our  Association  has 
quickened  our  intelligence  in  both  re- 
gards, and  it  should  not  be  our  fault  if 
we  do  not  see  our  way  both  to  a  sloughing 
off  of  the  outworn  and  unnecessary  and 
an  assumption  of  new  tasks  made  easier 
and  more  comprehensive  by  the  invention 
and  adoption  of  new  and  Improved  library 
machinery  and  methods. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Abthub  E.  Bostwigk,  Chairman, 

Linda  A.  Eastman, 

Cabl  H.  Milam, 

A.  S.  Root, 

C.  C.  Williamson. 


REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    CIVIL 
SERVICE    RELATIONS* 

In  the  short  time  available  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  get  together  sufficient 
data  to  make  a  detailed  report  at  this 
Ck)nference. 

A  preliminary  examination  develops  the 
urgent  necessity  for  a  broad  study  of  the 
entire  question  covering  national,  state 
and  local  civil  service,  as  applied  to  li- 
brary administration.  The  study  should 
be  made  in  codperatlon  with  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  League,  the  National  As- 
sembly of  Civil  Service  Examiners,  and 
any  other  organisations  directly  interest- 
ed in  the  subject. 

The  extreme  urgency  of  the  question 
resulted  in  more  attention  being  given  to 
national  civil  service,  and  the  following 
recommendations  are  made: 

First:  Xbat  the  eligibles  who  have 
passed  library  examinations  be  certified  in 
accordance  with  their  rating,  without  re- 
gard to  the  geographical   distribution  of 

^This  report,  prepared  for  the  Asbury 
Park  Conference,  was  received  too  late  for 
presentation  there.  It  is  printed  here  as  In- 
formation to  the  members  of  the  Asaoda^ 
tion,  although  no  action  has  been  taken 
upon  It. — ^BonoB. 
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appointments,  at  least  as  far  as  those  who 
stand  highest  are  concerned. 

Second:  That  the  law  making  it  neces* 
■ary  for  an  applicant  to  take  an  examin- 
ation In  the  state  where  he  Is  a  legal  resi- 
dent and  where  he  has  been  actually 
domiciled  for  at  least  one  year  previous 
to  the  examination,  be  repealed. 

Third:  That  the  rating  on  education  and 
experience  be  done  by  or  with  the  advice 
of  a  librarian  familiar  with  libraries  in 
general  as  well  as  library  schools. 

Fourth:  That  examinations  for  different 
grades  of  work  be  given  and  that  examin- 
ations for  the  higher  grades  of  work  be 
similar  In  character  to  those  given  for 
scientific  and  technical  workers  and  in- 
vestigators. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  present  ar- 
guments for  the  recommendation  that  the 
ellglbles  who  have  passed  library  examin- 
ations should  be  certified  in  the  order  of 
their  rating,  at  least  as  far  as  the  higher 
positions  are  concerned.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  obvious.  The  present  require- 
ment which  makes  it  necessary  to  certify 
those  from  the  states  having  the  lowest 
percentage  of  appointments  is  destructive 
of  the  best  intereets  of  the  Government 
service  and  results  in  the  frequent  ap- 
pointment of  poorly  qualified  assistants 
and  inability  to  get  the  best  assistants. 
On  account  of  the  comparatively  limited 
number  of  library  appointments  and  the 
limited  number  of  persons  who  are  quali- 
fied for  this  line  of  work.  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  ask.  In  the  Interest  of  good 
administration,  that  library  positions  be 
exempt  from  this  requirement.  I  regret 
that  I  do  not  feel  able  to  make  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  best  ways  of  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  on  having  this  require- 
ment amended. 

The  law  making  it  necessary  for  an 
applicant  to  take  an  examination  In  the 
state  where  he  Is  a  legal  resident  and 
where  he  has  been  actually  domiciled  for 
at  least  one  year  previous  to  the  examina- 
tion has  been  a  most  serious  handicap  in 
getting  library  assistants.  It  cuts  out 
many  library  school  students  from  tak- 
ing the  examinations  while  they  are  at 
the  schools,  as  many  of  them  are  not  resi- 
dents of  the  state  in  which  the  particular 


library  school  they  are  attending  is  lo- 
cated. It  has  also  prevented  assistants 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  from  taking  the 
examinations  for  other  Government  libra- 
ry positions,  which  Is  most  unfortunate, 
since  experience  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress is  particularly  desirable  for  work 
i£  other  Government  libraries.  This  law 
was  repealed  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
and  should  be  repealed  indefinitely. 

A  further  recommendation  is  that  a 
study  be  made  of  the  relations  between 
the  apprentice  class  and  the  civil  service 
administration  in  libraries  which  are  un- 
der civil  service  commissions. 

It  win  take  some  time  to  make  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  subject,  begin- 
ning with  a  questionnaire  in  which  are  de- 
veloped the  varying  conditions  and  extent 
tc  which  civil  service  rules  are  applied  to 
administration.  The  experience  of  libra- 
rians working  under  such  systems  should 
be  brought  out  in  detail,  both  as  regards 
salary  and  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 
To  this  end  a  printing  and  postage  allow- 
ance by  the  Executive  Board  is  recom- 
mended. 

Respectfully, 

PuRD  B.  Wbight, 
For  the  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  DETERI- 
ORATION  OF  NEWSPRINT  PAPER 

Tour  Committee  on  the  Deterioration 
of  Newsprint  Paper,  in  submitting  the  fol- 
lowing report  upon  newspaper  preserva- 
tion, has  nothing  of  real  Importance  to 
state.  The  infiuence  of  the  war  still  pre- 
vents any  extensive  experimenting,  and 
unless  an  appropriation  for  extensive  ex- 
periments covering  numerous  materials 
and  an  extended  period  can  be  provided, 
little  progress  can  be  expected.  So  far 
as  we  know  the  .only  experiments  that 
have  been  conducted  during  the  past  year 
are  those  in  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
in  which  Institution  a  sample  volume  of 
the  World  newspaper  has  been  treated 
with  gummlte  made  by  Mr.  H.  Klotz,  and 
another  i«  in  process  of  treatment  with 
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Barco  book  yamlBlu  Present  prices  of  the 
latter  substance  are  prohlbitiTe  for  ex- 
tended use.  If  the  price  of  linseed  oil 
and  similar  products  eyer  returns  to  pre- 
war levels,  it  may  be  said  of  the  Barco 
book  Tarnish  that  it  offers  interesting  pos- 
sibUiUes. 

Mr.  B.  D.  Qreenman  of  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc.,  of  Cambridge,  hss  suggested  the  use 
of  cellulose  acetate,  and  has  secured  a  thin 
film  of  this  substance  which  is  certainly 
transparent,  tough,  and  flexible,  and  con- 
tains promising  possibilities.  Its  use, 
howoTer,  has  not  passed  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage. 

H.  Bf.  Ltdxhbbk, 
Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
IMPORTATIONS 

At  last  year's  conference,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Importations  recorded  the  history 
of  the  first  orders  made  under  the  Enemy 
Trading  License  granted  the  Association 
by  the  War  Trade  Board—reporting  ship- 
ments as  on  the  water.  Since  then  con- 
signments have  arrived  steadily,  at  inter- 
vals of  about  three  weeks,  from  both  our 
agents,  Mariinus  NfJhofF  and  Librairie 
Scientifique  Kfindig. 

Not  one  untoward  incident  has  marred 
our  relations  with  the  Government,  as 
seen  from  the  following  unsolicited  letter 
from  Mr.  Harry  P.  Fairbanks,  assistant 
director,  Bureau  of  Enemy  Trade,  War 
Trade  Board,  under  date  of  April  12,  1919, 
'*which  I  fully  endorse,"  writes  the  chair- 
man of  the  Censorship  Board: 

"We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  record 
our  satisfaction  of  the  mann^  in  which 
our  Enemy  Trading  License  1727  to  the 
American  Library  Association  has  been 
handled  by  you.  We  have  felt  great  con- 
fidence in  being  able  to  refer  to  you  re- 
quests for  relief  from  various  libraries 
and  public  institutions  and  we  believe  by 
your  careful  supervision  the  interests  of 
both  the  Censor^ip  Board  and  the  War 
Trade  Board  have  been  protected,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  libraries  and  public 

institutions  ;«asonably  satisfied. 

'In  connection  with  your  trip  abroad. 
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we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  publie 
interests  demand  a  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  terms  of  our  license,  and  as  fto  as 
a  consistent  examination  of  any  material 
now  impounded  may  satisfy  you,  the  ship- 
ments should  be  allowed  to  go  forwurd 
liberally.  We  beg  to  express  our  omfl- 
dence  in  your  Judgment  in  any  shipments 
to  which  you  may  give  your  approvaL" 

In  that  same  Saratoga  Springs  report, 
the  committee  announced  also  ^e  en- 
larged privileges  accorded  institutions  by 
the  Government  as  a  result  of  the  secre- 
tary's Investigation  abroad  of  British  and 
French  practice.  Numerous  libraries  re- 
sponded with  additional  orders  to  com- 
plete their  accustomed  files  of  periodicals 
and  secure  certain  imperatively  needed 
books;  157  institutions  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  our  license. 

Difllculties,  however,  arose  in  the  ac- 
counts of  Mr.  NiJhofP,  whose  charges 
seemed  Immoderately  high  and  duplica- 
tions frequent;  so  that  subscribers  ww% 
advised  not  to  make  payments  pending 
adjudication  of  the  difference.  This  be- 
ing only  partiaUy  attained  in  the  slow  ex- 
change of  communications,  a  compromise 
schedule  of  settlement  was  put  Into  ef- 
fect, while  it  became  clear  that  a  personal 
conference  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

Moreover,  though  the  Department  of 
State  had  sought  to  secure  the  dispatch 
of  material  impounded  abroad,  it  had  not 
come.  Here  was  additional  reason  for 
action  on  the  spot,  while  tonnage  was  stin 
available. 

Finally,  with  peace  in  the  ofllng,  it  was 
important  to  have  accurate  information 
about  orders  outstanding  under  the  li- 
cense, so  that  the  passage  to  normal  c<m- 
ditions  might  be  made  with  certitude. 

Accordingly,  at  the  Instance  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board,  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee underiook  in  April  a  second  Jour- 
ney to  Europe,  being  absent  two  months 
and  visiting  France,  Switserland,  England 
and  Holland,  in  the  order  named. 

On  all  scores  the  trip,  though  hurried, 
was  successful  and  the  wisdom  of  those 
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who  urged  it  wm  demonstrated.  The  re- 
sults may  be  set  forth  as  follows: 

I.     Financial  settlement 

Mr.  Nljhofr  accepts  as  Just  in  iU  total 
effect,  and  therefore  final  and  binding,  the 
adrice  glTon  by  the  secretary  in  rarious 
bulletins  to  subscribers;  Tis. 

1.  Bills  from  April  to  August,  1918,  in- 
clusiTe,  to  be  settled  with  .45  as  the  con- 
Torsion  factor  of  marks  to  gulden,  and  the 
soKsalled  "S%  war  tax"  to  be  canceled. 

2.  Charges  for  transportation  and  in- 
surance in  the  above  five  months  to  be 
settled  as  presented,  except  for  canceUar 
tion  of  the  "5%  war  tax,"  where  added. 

8.  Bills  from  September,  1918,  to 
March,  1919,  inclusiye,  whether  for  sub- 
scription or  transportation  and  insurance, 
to  be  settled  as  presented,  including  the 
"5%^  war  tax,"  where  added. 

4.  Publications  to  be  supplied  from 
April,  1919,  to  the  end  of  the  subscrip- 
tion year  1919  free  New  York  with  but 
one  charge,  and  that  to  be  the  publish- 
er's list  price  with  marks  converted  to 
gulden  at  three-fourths  the-  rate  current 
at  time  of  settlement  with  publishers, 
plus  20  points. 

The     transportation     and     insurance 

^larges  should  be  handled  as  abore  ad- 
vised, despite  the  misleading  method  of 
stating  them,  because  the  amounts  given 
represent  the  actual  outlays  claimed  to 
have  been  made  for  such  purpose. 

Librairie  Kfindig  grants  a  reduction  of 
lb%  in  all  bills  dated  from  the  first  of 
January  to  the  middle  of  May,  1919 — 
credit  invoices  to  follow — and  agrees  to 
deliver  publications  thereafter  to  the  end 
of  the  subscription  year  1919,  free  New 
York,  with  but  one  charge,  and  that  to  be 
publisher's  price,  marks  converted  to 
Swiss  francs  at  three-fourths  the  rate  cur- 
rent at  time  of  settlement  with  publish- 
ers, plus  87%  points. 

In  Justice  to  both  agents  and  to  make 

clear  the  significance  of  these  terms,  some 

comment  is  necessary: 

1.  The  allegation  that  Mr.  NiJhofP  em- 
ployed a  higher  conversion  rate  againrt  us 
than  against  the  Stationery  Oflice  is  en- 
tirely unfounded.  The  two  have  been  ex- 
actly the  same.  The  information  to  the 
contrary,  twice  communicated  officially 
to  us,  proved  erroneous  upon  personal 
examination  of  accounts  in  London  and 


at  The  Hague.  The  ^%  extra  diarge  was 
also  found  common  to  the  two. 

2.  The  Stationery  Office,  as  a  regis- 
tered retailer,  was  entitled  and  indeed  re- 
quired to  receive  trade  discounts  not  al- 
lowable to  our  libraries,  or  ^eir  commit- 
tee, which  latter  disclaimed  financial  re- 
sponsibility, and  acted  merely  as  the  mail- 
ing intermediary  between  them  coid  the 
Government  on  the  one  hand,  between 
them  and  the  agents  on  the  other. 

8.  It  is  true  that  between  the  date  of 
Mr.  NiJhofTs  bulletin  of  October,  1917, 
and  the  receipt  of  our  order  at  the  end 
of  February,  1918,  the  mark  had  advanced 
32% — ^in  anticipation  of  the  spring  drive. 
This  was  found  in  an  examination  of  daily 
banking  reports  in  Geneva  and  The  Hague 
from  September,  1916,  to  date. 

4.  The  bulletin  of  October,  1917,  is  not 
strictly  applicable  to  our  case,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  indicates  what  would  be  Just 

5.  The  value  of  the  guilder  in  Ameri- 
can money  has  not  the  slightest  bearing 
on  the  case.  That  profit  is  not  the  agent's 
but  the  nation's.  That  factor  is  taken 
care  of  in  the  conversion  of  mark  to 
guilder.  It  cannot  be  done  a  second  time. 
If  the  guilder  had  been  normal  when  the 
first  bills  arrived,  the  periodicals  would 
have  cost  no  more  than  at  the  peace  time 
rate  —  24  cents  to  the  mark,  free  New 
York. 

8.  In  view  of  rising  exi^enses  it  would 
not  only  be  impossible  to  convert  for  us 
at  the  caurs  du  jour,  but  the  additional 
percentage  necessary  when  the  mark  is 
relatively  high  is  insufficient  when  the 
mark  lowers,  since  if,  for  example,  the 
mark  drops  60%,  the  discount  allowed  by 
the  publisher  to  the  agent  is  worth  Just 
half  as  much  in  gulden  (or  francs)  as  be- 
fore. The  sliding  scales  above  recognize 
this  fact  and  assure  the  agents  their  fixed 
profits. 

7.  The  agents  that  charged  us  1917  pe- 
riodicals at  24  cents  to  the  mark  extracted 
a  greater  profit  from  us  than  Mr.  NiJhofP 
would  have  received  if  his  bills  for  1918 
periodicals  had  been  settled  as  presented. 
Institutions  will  read  that  with  surprise. 

And    yet    despite    these    qualifications, 

which  manifestly  mitigate  the  charge  of 

exorbitance,  the  bills  were  too  high— too 

high  at  the  outset,  too  high  throughout 

The  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that 

both  at  The  Hague  and  in  Geneva  no  real 

analysis  of  the  situation  had  been  made 

before    our    conferences,    but   the    result 

reached  by  rule  of  thumb. 

8.  The  settlement  made  therefore  ef- 
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fects  a  reduction  of  about  12%  in  the  to- 
tal accounte  for  1918,  and  13%  in  the  ca- 
bled offer  for  1919,  though  the  preciBe 
method  chosen  for  applying  these  conces- 
sions is  the  one  thought  to  inyolve  the 
least  disturbance  of  the  numerous  settle- 
ments already  made. 

With  Ktlndig  the  case  was  different 
The  offer  to  supply  at  list  price  and  con- 
vert at  the  coura  du  four  was  hasty  and 
ought  never  to  have  been  made.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  we  did  not  know  it  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  unannounced  re- 
traction made  by  advance  from  70  to  90 
in  November  and  December,  while  proper 
then  (that  is,  according  to  ante  bellum 
standards)  was  excessive  in  January  and 
later,  when  the  bulk  of  our  orders  ar- 
rived, because  exchange  had  dropped  and 
kept  dropping.  Hence  the  15%  reduction 
above  reported..  It  was  the  maximum  sug- 
gested to  the  firm  after  close  examination 
of  accounts,  and  was  cheerfully  and  im- 
mediately made  when  the  facts  were  pre- 
sented.   Hence  also  the  sliding  scale. 

It  may  be  that  a  more  pitiless  analysis 
would  have  extracted  greater  concessions 
from  both  firms,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  and 
expected  that  subscribers  will  be  content 
with  a  settlement  that  satisfies  the  pres- 
ent agents  while  at  the  same  time  eecur- 
ing  material  at  a  rate  which  our  1917 
agents  exceeded  by  20%  and  the  British 
institutions  have  throughout  the  war  ex- 
ceeded by  32%. 

Finally,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  report 
that  these  two  agents  have  met  the  ex- 
penses of  the  secretary's  second  European 
Journey,  contributing  sums  roughly  in  the 
ratio  of  orders  received.  They  intended 
thus  to  reoognize  the  committee's  part  in 
the  transaction. 

II.  Duplications 
The  orders  originally  given  covered  the 
year  1918  only;  yet  subscribers  have  not 
infrequently  discovered  in  their  bills  vol- 
umes for  which  their  previous  agent  had 
been  paid.  The  main  cause  is,  of  course, 
the  irregularity  of  wartime  publication. 
A  volume  scheduled  for  1917  would  ap- 
pear wholly  or  mostly  in  1918.  In  such 
cases  the  first  agent's  prophecy  was  not 


fulfilled;  ^e  second  agent's  action  was 
then  Justified.  Adjustment  should  be 
made  with  the  former  (as  indeed  offered 
by  the  chief  of  them)  except  in  the  few 
cases  where  error  has  been  found  com- 
mitted. Before  this  report  is  finished, 
subscribers  will  discover  themselves  to  be 
fortunate  in  such  possessions. 

Another  cause  was  found  to  lie  in  a  dif- 
ference of  American  custom  from  the 
Dutch  and  Swiss.  We  prepay  periodical 
subscriptions;  their  libraries  do  not  Our 
agents  naturally  assumed,  therefore,  that 
since  we  entered  the  war  in  April,  1917, 
our  previous  agents  had  not  billed  us  for 
1917  periodicals  begun  after  that  date;  so 
that  they  were  doing  us  a  favor  by  supply- 
ing the  Journals  begun  in  the  later  half 
of  1917  and  continued  the  next  year  or 
later. 

Finally,  the  publisher,  anxious  to  sell, 
was  inclined  to  interpret  the  order  to  his 
own  advantage,  and  might  even  refuse  to 
take  the  volume  back.  The  agent  might 
then  conceivably  in  rare  cases  forward  a 
volume  against  his  own  better  Judgment 

III.    Unlocking  foreign  stores 

(A)    In  Holland 

In  detention  at  Rotterdam  and  The 
Hague,  were  found  4  cases  consigned  to 
Lemcke  ft  Buechner  for  many  institu- 
tions, 10  from  Martinus  Nijhoff  for  the 
Lfibrary  of  Congress,  17  from  the  same 
firm  for  38  other  libraries,  and  78  cases 
plus  14  bales  for  those  served  by  C.  E. 
Stechert  ft  Co.  All  of  these  were  cleared, 
and  got  into  the  hands  of  the  Holland- 
American  Line  for  shipment  The  four  for 
Lemcke  ft  Buechner  reached  New  York  a 
fortnight  ago  unaided.  All  of  the  rest 
were  congenial  fellow-voyagers  on  the 
Nieutoe  Amsterdam  with  the  secretary. 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  said  that 
from  early  March  to  mid-May  the  regular 
service  out  of  Rotterdam  was  interrupted 
by  a  strike  in  Leipzig  and  the  temporary 
refusal  of  the  Holland-America  Line  to 
accept  our  material.  That  is  mostly  past 
history  now;  so  that  the  Nieuwe  Amtter- 
dam,  tor  instance,  carried  tor  our  librir 
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ries  not  only  the  eases  and  bales  aiboTe 
mentioned  but  10  others  as  well»  with  48 
more  accepted. 

Similarly  at  Qeneya,  there  had  been  a 
tle-np.  A  car  lost  for  two  months  between 
Lelpslg  and  Zilrlch  tamed  np  daring  oar 
conferences.  Mall  poaches  had  ran  out, 
and  while  the  parcels  mounted  to  the 
celling,  none  had  left  for  three  weeks. 
But  a  limited  supply  was  borrowed  f)x>m 
Paris,  Washington  had  been  cabled  for 
600,  and  an  Interview  at  Berne  elicited  the 
promise  to  get  the  accumulations  off  the 
next  week,  saving  time  by  sealing  at  Lau- 
sanne and  sending  by  courier  to  Bordeaux 
▼la  Paris. 

It  Is  but  fklr  to  add  that  the  arrival  of 
the  Stechert  material  Is  due  as  much  to 
good  luck  as  good  management,  because. 
In  marked  contrast  with  Messrs.  Lemcke 
ft  Buechner,  for  example,  this  firm  flatly 
refused  to  cooperate  as  requested,  not  by 
the  committee  merely,  but  also  by  the 
president  of  the  Assoclatlcm,  and  by  the 
War  Trade  Board.  Though  a  way  out  was 
found  In  this  Instance,  their  attitude  did, 
however,  prove  fatal  to  the  interest  of  Uie 
libraries  in  one  Important  situation,  as 
seen  below. 

^  Incidentally,  it  will  gratify  the  libraries 
to  learn  that  the  American  Relief  €k)m- 
mission,  in  Rotterdam,  before  whom,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Minister,  the  case 
was  laid,  very  generously  consented  to 
get  the  material  over  for  us,  if  other 
means  failed.  Another  score  for  Mr. 
Hoover  (alias  Brown). 
(B)    In  England 

On  October  19,  1918,  the  American  Con- 
sul-Oeneral  in  London  cabled  the  State 
department  as  follows: 

"Department's  June  24th  regarding  de- 
tention books  and  publications  of  enemy 
origin.  Release  of  such  parcels  as  are 
non-propaganda  will  be  proceeded  with. 
Lists  are  being  prepared  and  will  be  sup- 
plied to  me  by  Procurator  General  show- 
ing lists  which  may  be  forwarded  to  des- 
tination." 

This  action  (not,  however,  reported  to 

the  committee  tUl  Dec  28)  was  the  resuk 

of  ftesh  representations  made  by  the  de- 


partment upon  the  basis  of  a  conference 
held  by  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  at 
the  Procurator  Gteneral^  office  in  May.  The 
first  instalment  of  the  promised  lists  of 
parcels  released  was  transmitted  January 

2,  1919,  with  assurance  of  more  to  follow 
as   fast   as   examinations   could   proceed. 
"The  mills  of  the  gods,"  etc. 
(C)    In  Germany 

In  Swltserland  and  Holland,  communi- 
cation by  telegraph  and  letter  was  at  once 
established  with  Uie  houses  chiefly  patron- 
ised by  Americans.  Word  came  from  the 
following:  Baer,  Brockhaus,  Fock,  Fried- 
l&nder,  Ck>ttschalk,  Harrassowitz,  Her- 
mann, Hlersemann,  KOhler,  Lleblsch, 
Lorents,  Mayer  k  Mflller,  and  Volckmar; 
while  a  vain  effort  was  made  to  connect 
with  Otto  Lange  of  Bftle,  Switzerland. 
With  assurance  of  shipment  of  appropri- 
ate material,  they  were  invited  to  submit 
lists  of  their  holdings  for  American  libra- 
ries, and  to  send  a  Joint  representative 
for  conference  at  Berne  or  The  Hague. 
As  far  as  the  limited  time  and  difficulties 
of  communication  would  permit,  both  re- 
quests were  compUed  with,  and  Mr.  Hans 
Harrassowitz  spent  three  days  at  The 
Hague.  More  information  is  to  foUow  by 
mail. 

The  outstanding  announcement,  which 
requires  of  libraries  quick  and  decisive 
action,  is  that  some  months  ago  fire  de- 
stroyed a  big  stock  of  material  in  Leipzig 
consigned  to  G.  E.  Stechert  ft  Co.  From 
the  telegrams  and  letters  of  F.  Volckmar, 
the  Leipzig  spediteur  of  this  firm  (and  in- 
cidentally of  Nijhoff  also)  it  is  learned 
that  the  fire  occurred  at  an  early  morning 
hour  and,  in  the  lack  of  timely  aid,  de- 
stroyed six  buildings,  amohg  them  the 
warehouse  where  our  material  was  stored 
on  the  ground  floor.  The  loss  was  com- 
plete. It  consisted  of  54  boxes  of  books 
worth  fr.  250,a27  and  87  bales  of  periodi- 
cals worth  fr.  840,667,  upon  which  there 
was  insurance  of  M.  100,496.75,  carried 
with  the  Aachen-Mfinchener  Versicherung 
— a  pitifully  inadequate  covering,  kept 
small  because  of  the  supposed  ease  with 
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which  goods  BO  placed  could  be  rescued. 
Forty  boxes  and  26  bales,  according  to 
Volckmar's  report  at  the  time,  were  all 
that  was  left  in  Leipzig— and  this  because 
stored  in  another  depot  "Die  Joumale/' 
BO  he  writes,  "stammen  sum  Tell  aus 
1916-18;"  and  he  telegraphs,  "Neubeschaf- 
fung  der  Buecher  und  Zeitschriften  konnte 
noch  nicht  erfolgen." 

And  there  the  curtain  drops,  for  to  a 
long  letter  and  long  telegrams  asking 
specifications  of  loss,  of  present  stock,  of 
future  plans,  is  snapped  back  the  answer: 
"Beantwortung  Ihres  Briefes  ist  erst 
moeglich  wenn  sie  Herm  Harrassowlts 
mich  voll  befriedigende  VoUmachten  des 
Herm  Hafner  rorgelegt  haben."  But,  as 
already  seen,  such  "VoUmachten"  were  de- 
nied us,  though  asked  for.  So,  though  the 
information  needed  in  this  emergency  was 
within  their  grasp,  the  libraries  must  see 
it  dashed  from  their  hands  and  find  their 
way  out  the  best  they  can. 

Two  more  f^cts,  dismissed  in  as  many 
sentences:  1.  It  was  Nijhofr  that  shipped 
the  Stechert  material  to  America  before 
our  entry  into  the  war.  2.  Nijhoff,  an- 
swering frankly  Volckmar's  inquiry  as  to 
the  identity  of  his  new  clientele,  twice  of- 
fered to  buy  Volckmar's  stock  of  periodi- 
cals to  save  him  from  loss,  but  the  offer 
was  refused  Noyember  12,  1918,  without 
explanation.  Perhaps  it  was  the  fire.  And 
perhaps  it  wasn't 

With  patrons  of  Lemcke  ft  Buechner 
the  case  is  quite  different  The  secretary 
was  given  power  of  attorney  to  act  for 
this  firm,  and  in  turn  Bemhard  Hermann 
(their  Leipzig  spediteur,  and  incidentally 
Ktlndig's  also)  gave  Mr.  Harraasowitz  the 
same  authority.  The  four  cases  above  re- 
ferred to  as  already  arrived  contain  books 
for  which  British  permit  had  been  issued. 
There  remain  still  on  hand  in  Leipzig  for 
Lemcke  ft  Buechner  70,000  marks'  worth 
of  books  and  periodicals,  packed  ready  for 
shipment  in  40  cases,  measuring  each 
about  a  cubic  meter,  and  weighing  each 
about  600  pounds.  Far  the  larger  part 
of  this  material  is  said  to  consist  of 
"Bficher  wissenschaftlichen  Inhalts,"   the 


smaller  half  of  similar  periodicals  and  a 
little  war  literature.  "Bei  den  Zeit- 
schriften," and  thia  is  the  meat  of  the  co- 
coanut  for  us,  "handelt  es  sich  in  der 
Hauptsache  um  Restjoumale  aus  dem 
Jahre  1916.  Pro  1917  und  Folge  sind  we- 
der  Fortsetzungen  noch  Joumale  und  Zeit- 
schriften bezogen  worden."  That  clears  the 
air  for  everybody.  What  is  on  hand  is 
almost  exclusively  for  North  American 
universities,  with  a  considerable  quantity 
also  for  the  John  Crerar  Library. 

In  similar  fashion  there  are  about  85,- 
000  marks'  worth  for  Steiger  ft  Co. 

The  reports  from  other  dealers  (except 
Harrassowitz,  who  will  be  drawn  upon 
more  extensively  for  the  survey  of  general 
trade  conditions)  can  be  more  summarily 
dealt  with,  since,  where  valuable  at  an, 
the  word  is  of  concern  to  some  single  in- 
stitution or  BO  to  which  it  may  be  com- 
municated privately: 

Boer's  lists  mailed  exprda  failed  to  ar- 
rive in  time,  but  will  be  forwarded. 

BrockhauM  thinks  to  forge  his  own  con- 
nection without  our  aid. 

Fock  replied  that  the  time  was  too 
short  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  had 
in  specific  cases  laid  aside  continuations, 
and  his  reputed  representative  at  Amstet^ 
dam  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  when 
invited,  but  he  (or  she)  wrote  evasively. 

With  FriedUlnder  it  was  moving  day, 
and,  while  a  report  would  be  sent  in  a  few 
days,  he  could  only  say  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  keeping  up  continuations  es- 
pecially of  books,  very  carefully,  and  hold- 
ing them  subject  to  orders.  There  was. 
probably  only  one  box  full  on  hand.  He  un- 
derscored, in  view  of  the  peace  terms,  the 
necessity  of  assured  payment  since  other- 
wise the  (German  government  might  pre- 
vent shipment  in  order  to  avoid  increasing 
their  "Aussenst&nde"  in  America  before 
the  treaty  is  signed.  Dealers  generally, 
we  are  to  understand,  lay  a  deal  of  stress 
upon  this  point 

Paul  Oottschalk'8  comprehensive  report 
though  mailed  expri8,  failed  to  arrive  in 
time.  It  will  be  forwarded.  As  he  dealt 
but  little  in  new  books,  his  continuations 
were  of  little  consequence,  but  such  as 
they  were  they  had  been  ordered,  except 
war  serials,  since  he  had  interrupted  the  as> 
sembling  of  all  war  literature  for  Amer- 
ican libraries,   after  America's  entry— i^ 
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l^eneral  practice,  according  to  Mr.  Harras- 
Bowits,  who,  however,  had  kept  up  one  or 
two  complete  seta  for  the  first  bidders. 
Gottschalk  thought  he  might  have  some 
20  boxes  of  500  to  700  pounds  each. 

JT.  W.  Hieraemann,  president  of  a  re^ 
cently  formed,  very  exclusive,  and  highly 
ambitious  Verein  der  deutschen  Anti- 
Quariats-  und  Bxport-Buchhftndler,  en- 
trusted Harrassowits  with  the  message 
that  of  Americans  he  would  in  future 
exact  advance  payment  for  his  goods. 
Special  discounts  to  American  agents  are 
marked  for  slaughter. 

K.  F.  Koehler  offered  no  report  because 
he  had  connected  with  his  American  trade 
— ignorant  of  the  f^ct  that  we  were  the 
link.  He  is  now  in  partnership  with  F. 
Volckmar. 

Bemhard  lAehiich  had  disposed  of  most 
of  his  holdings  for  American  libraries 
when  they  could  not  be  shipped  in  season, 
but  this  was  .mainly  a  question  of  new 
books.  The  few  continuations  (period- 
icals and  some  volumes  of  Luther's  works) 
still  on  hand  were  not  worth  bothering 
about  now.  He  would  in  time  communis 
cate  directly  with  the- libraries. 

Alfred  LorenW  reply  concerned  only 
two  universities,  for  which  continuations 
were  being  held. 

Mayer  d  MuUer  (now  said  to  be  owned 
by  Gustav  Pock)  made  detailed  reports  for 
the  three  institutions  requesting  it,  and 
the  material  listed  was  approved  for  ship- 
ment under  our  license.  The  continua- 
tions break  off  with  1916,  though  they  add, 
"we  shall  now  immediately  order  the 
periodicals  of  1917  and  ff' — cautious  pro- 
cedure seemingly  general 

Mr.  HanM  Harraseotoitz,  through  whom, 
as  requested,  the  reports  above  abstracted 
were  for  the  most  part  assembled,  submits 
an  elaborate  record  in  behalf  of  his  own 
firm,  Otto  Harrassowits.  During  sus- 
pended relations  the  interests  of  our  libra- 
ries have  been  kept  in  mind,  and  the  as- 
sumption held  that  trade  would  be  resumed, 
though  acceptance  of  his  goods,  except 
where  specifically  ordered,  is,  of  course, 
recognized  as  not  binding. 

Detailed  statement  of  account  against 
44  libraries  is  submitted  with  request  that 
it  be  checked  with  a  view  to  establishing 
its  correctness  or  replacing  lost  material. 
These  statements  cover  past  shipments, 
during  the  war. 

Then  bills  are  presented  against  16  in- 
stitutions for  material  now  on  hand  ready 
for  shipment^26  cases  and  3  parcels,  with 
9  more  boxes  ready  in  the  near  future. 
Authority  for  shipment  under  our  license 
was  granted,  except  for  war  material  in 
two  consignments,  though  the  advice  was 


given  and  accepted  that  in  three  instances 
specific  authorisation  for  shipment  be 
awaited  from  the  ultimate  consignee. 

IV.    Qeneral  conditions 

1.  The  fear  of  governmental  confisca- 
tion of  publications  destined  for  American 
institutions  may  be  banished  completely 
from  mind.  There  was  never  such  a  dan- 
ger; it  is  more  than  ever  remote  now. 
The  establishment  of  a  prohibited  list  by 
the  Imperial  Government  carried  no  such 
threat  It  merely  postponed  delivery. 
This  |>rohibiti(m,  theoretically  still  in 
force  under  the  present  government,  is  in 
practical  abeyance  everywhere,  so  that 
trade  with  Italy,  for  example,  is  relieved 
of  all  restrictions  now,  and  our  stragglers 
are  coming  in. 

2.  Dealers,  eager  for  resumption  of 
direct  relations,  though  slightly  dubious  of 
American  temper  after  the  war,  have  very 
generally  taken  the  necessary  precautions 
against  any  irremediable  damage  to  their 
former  patrons'  interests,  laying  by,  es- 
pecially where  editions  were  limited.  Li- 
braries need  not  feel  driven  to  a  policy  of 
hurried  replacement  elsewhere,  if  their 
relations  have  heretofore  been  direct  with 
the  publisher  or  foreign  dealer. 

8.  Their  fear  of  confiscatory  action  by 
the  American  Government  despite  our 
license,  as  expressed  by  Friedl&nder,  felt 
by  many  others  and  seemingly  fostered  by 
the  Leipzig  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  a 
real  factor  which  may  deter  shipment  for 
the  time  even  where  our  authorization  has 
been  granted.  But  this  passes  with  the 
establishment  of  peace,  being  based  upon 
a  clause  in  the  treaty  alleged  to  carry 
such  a  threat  against  the  day  of  signa- 
ture. 

4.  The  day  of  the  bona  fide  discount  is 
past  or  at  least  in  eclipse,  because,  aside 
from  the  increased  expense,  the  Bdrsen- 
verein  der  deutschen  Buchh&ndler  in  the 
latter  half  of  1918  laid  upon  retailers  (in- 
cluding the  publisher  if  selling  direct  to 
the  public)  the  requirement  to  add  10% 
to  the  publisher's  price.  This  is  quite  ir- 
respective of  the  advances  made  by  the 
publisher  himself  in  his  prices.    Mr.  Har- 
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ra88owitz*6  compliance  takes  the  form  of 
charging  at  list  price  without  discount. 

5.  The  advance  in  publishers'  prices  is, 
of  course,  general  and  often  enormous. 
The  percentage  Is  usually  25  to  50,  though 
not  infrequently  more,  so  that  no  bibli- 
ography is  up  to  date.  Harrassowitz  in- 
creases 25%,  Teubner  40%.  One  period- 
ical has  actually  jumped  from  M.  37.50  to 
M.  240  per  year. 

In  the  Bdrsenblatt  for  March  29,  1919, 
several  firms  Join  in  an  advertisement  de- 
fensive of  their  30%  advance  in  prices, 
giving  the  following  table  of  advance  in 
cost  of  production,  under  chief  headings: 
1915    1916       1917     1918      1919 

%        %  %         %  % 

Printing       10       15  40    80-140         180 

Binding  —  40-60  80-120  150^180  200-260 
Paper  —       20  100-800        500        500 

4{.  Discriminatory  action  against  foreign 
countries,  whether  enemy  or  neutral,  is  be- 
coming widespread.  The  Verlegerverein 
is  trying  to  make  this  compulsory,  though 
the  Bdrsenverein  has  not  consented.  The 
object  is  to  checkmate  the  depreciation  of 
the  mark,  which  has  at  present  about  one- 
third  its  normal  exchange  value.  This  ad- 
vance runs  from  50  to  100%.  Such  pub- 
lishers will  charge  the  foreign  importer 
this  heightened  price  less  usual  discount, 
and  expect  the  Qerman  exporter  to  do  the 
same,  though  as  yet  he  has  no  decree  for 
forcing  this  action.  He  hopes,  however, 
to  accomplish  it  by  indirection,  as  seen 
in  the  notice  inserted  less  than  a  month 
ago  by  Vandenhoeck  u.  Ruprecht  in  the 
Bdrsenblatt,  from  which  the  following 
quotaticm  is  taken: 

"Von  heute  ab  liefem  wir  unsem  go- 
samten  Verlag  einschliesslich  Zeitschriften 
an  alle  ausl&ndischen  Firmen,  ausgenom- 
men  die  der  deutsch-dsterreichisch-un- 
garischen  Oebiete,  mit  einem  Teuerungs- 
zuschlage  von  50%  auf  den  Nettopreis. 
Inlandsfirmen,  welche  in  das  Ausland  un- 
sem Verlag  ohne  einen  Zuschlag  von  50% 
zum  Nettopreise  an  Buchhandlungen,  Oder 
ohne  den  gleichen  Zuschlag  zum  Laden- 
preise  an  Private  verkaufen,  erhalten  ihren 
gesamten  Bedarf  nur  noche  mit  50% 
Zuschlag  zum  Nettopreise." 

7.    As  for  bindings,   libraries  must  be 


warned  against  those  of  publishers.  Orig- 
inal materials  are  practically  non-existent, 
and  trick  substitutes,  mostly  pap^,  are 
the  rule.  If  real  morocco  and  sound  cloth 
are  available  the  prices  are  more  than 
trebled.  Harrassowitz  claims  to  have  se- 
cured early  in  the  war  and  held  for  his 
American  trade  enough  first  class  mate- 
rial for  at  least  10,000  half  morocco  and 
50,000  half  cloth  and  buckram  bindings, 
but  the  former  once  charged  at  H.  3.50 
will  now  cost  M.  11.50,  that  formerly  cost- 
ing M.  4.50  now  advances  to  M.  15. — ^while 
the  half  cloth  binding  delivered  in  the 
past  for  M.  2. — ^must  now  be  charged  at 
M.  6,  and  Mr.  Nijhoff,  who  examined  this 
schedule,  called  it  moderate.  The  library, 
however,  will  remember  the  value  of  the 
mark. 

8.  Stocks  in  Germany,  both  new  and 
old,  are  low.  Not  much  publication  has 
been  done  and  the  editions  have  not  been 
large.  Most  books  are  out  of  print,  and 
because  of  scarcity  of  paper  and  cost  of 
production,  wiU  not  soon  be  reprinted. 
Second-hand  material,  especially  bound 
sets,  has  advanced  in  price,  and  the  state 
libraries  have  made  deep  inroads  upon  it, 
because  compelled  to  spend  their  funds  in 
that  way. 

From  this  narrative  libraries  will  in- 
stinctively draw  two  conclusions:  (1) 
That  it  is  best  to  avoid  publishers  and 
their  bindings;  (2)  patronize  only  tested 
agents,  and  do  their  shopping  early. 

The  Committee  on  Importations  is  on 
its  last  legs.  A  few  announcements,  fol- 
lowing conferences  with  all  the  authori- 
ties concerned,  and  the  turtain  may  be 
rung  down  on  this  wartime  supernumer- 
ary. 

1.  Till  the  peace  treaty  becomes  effect- 
ive, that  is,  UU  iU  ratiflcaUon,  it  will  re- 
main unlawful  for  the  libraries  without  a 
license  to  communicate  or  trade  with  the 
enemy  directly  or  indirectly.  For  the 
present,  therefore,  such  dealings  of  theirs 
should  continue  to  be  effected  throu^ 
the  A.  Lu  A.  Committee  on  Importations. 

2.  The  withdrawal  of  censorship  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  does  not  change 
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this  sltnatlon  a  whit.  As  long  as  there  Is 
an  enemy,  commerce  with  him  is  prohlh- 
Ited. 

S.  Under  date  of  June  13,  1919,  the  War 
Trade  Board  issued  a  ruling  (No.  779)  that 
they  would  consider  applications  for 
"licenses  to  import  into  the  United  States 
from  Germany  or  elsewhere  scientific 
books  and  journals  which  were  printed  in 
Germany,"  provided  the  importer  depos- 
ited the  price  with  the  American  Relief 
Commission  for  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs 
for  Germany,  and  thus  ultimately  for 
transmittance  to  those  entitled  thereto. 
The  method,  however,  is  cumbrous  and 
belated  since,  without  further  legislation 
by  Congress,  the  Board  passes  out  of  ex- 
istence June  30,  1919,  though  doubtless 
the  Allied  Economic  Council  in  Paris  will 
function  during  the  interim. 

4.  The  committee  have  received  per- 
mission to  transport  to  America  under  the 
A.  L.  A.  license,  without  preliminary  sub- 
mission  of  lists,  material  now  lying  in 
Germany  on  order  of  the  proper  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  license,  including  that  in 
the  hands  of  B.  Hermann  (upon  which  the 
committee  have  received  a  report),  ad- 
dressed to  Messrs.  Lemcke  ft  Buechner 
for  American  libraries — subject  of  course 
to  such  control  as  the  Government  at  time 
of  arrival  sees  fit  to  exercise.  Such  ad- 
vice has  been  cabled  abroad.  This  serves 
to  secure  possible  shipment  in  advance  of 
the  fierce  competition  for  bottom  space 
after  the  blockieUle  is  lifted. 

5.  The  committee  stand  ready  to  trans- 
mit to  our  two  agents  during  this  period 
orders  for  publications  imperatively 
needed.  These  should  be  addressed,  as 
usual,  to  the  secretary,  who  will  also  be 
glad  to  purchase  exchange  for  institutions 
which  cannot,  and  to  transmit  all  remit- 
tances. It  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
inclose  envelope  addressed  to  the  State 
Department,  since  mailing  will  be  direct 
hereafter,  but  subscribers  are  requested 
to  send  sufficient  foreign  postage  instead. 

Those  libraries  which  have  lost  import- 
ant material  in  the  Leipzig  fire  and  wish  it 
replaced  as  soon  as  possible  should  avail 


themselves  of  this  offer,  and  in  any  case 
should  consider  it  seriously  unless  their 
agent  will  assume  responsibility  for  its 
replacement,  as  no  steps  to  that  end  have 
been  taken  in  Leipzig. 

In  this  connection  it  may  now  be  di- 
vulged that  Mr.  Nijhoff  is  willing  to  serve 
American  libraries  from  a  stock  which  he 
collected  for  Russia  and  deems  insecure. 
This  is  a  case  for  cables. 

6.  The  secretary's  notes  on  outstand- 
ing orders  are  too  voluminous  for  publican 
tion,  but  they  will  be  communicated  to  in- 
dividual subscribers  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  transcribed.  In  general,  however,  it 
may  be  said  that,  except  in  a  very  few 
cases  when  the  agent  so  reports,  failure 
to  receive  a  number  does  not  mean  it  is 
out  of  print,  but  that  it  has  either  not 
been  published,  or  was  detained  for  a 
time  (though  no  longer  now)  by  the  Ger- 
man censor,  or,  as  is  more  usually  the 
case,  the  incompetent  (German  clerks 
made  an  error,  whioh  has  not  yet  been 
rectified.  Specifically,  Mr.  Nijhoff  has 
thrown  together  in  his  current  shipment  a 
lot  of  such  odd  issues,  which  he  wishes  his 
patrons  assured  he  is  taking  all  necessary 
steps  to  com/plete. 

When  items  have  been  reported  out  of 
print,  the  subscriber  should  give  imme- 
diate instruction  whether  or  not  to  at- 
tempt acquisition  by  advertisement  or  an- 
tiquarian search.  Kfindig  has  been  ad- 
vised to  insert  desiderata  In  the  Bdrsen- 
blatt.    Nijhoff  awaits  advice. 

7.  Subscribers  for  1918  periodicals  who 
did  not  renew  for  1919  should  advise  the 
agent  at  once  just  what  they  expect  of 
him.  If  (properly)  nothing,  specifically 
say  so. 

So,  subscribers  for  1919  should  make  up 
a  careful  and  specific  instruction  as  to 
just  the  terms  upon  which  they  desire  the 
relation  to  terminate. 

Take  nothing  In  either  case  for  granted. 

8.  Reports  and  statements  from  vari- 
ous German  agents  will  shortly  be  trans- 
mitted to  many  libraries.  WiU  they  note 
that  a  copy  of  every  such  bill  is  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  secretary  for  his  files  in 
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dealing  with  Washington,  and  they  will» 
of  coarse,  bear  in  mind  that  their  replies 
mast;  be  transmitted  throagh  his  office 
(remember  foreign  postage). 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
British  examination  of  impoonded  parcels 
is  not  complete,  so  that  libraries  should 
be  warned  against  hasty  conclusions  and 
actions  on  such  reports.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  State  Department  has  accepted 
the  committee's  suggestion  that  in  view  of 
the  imminent  reopening  of  the  Qerman 
market  to  the  world  the  British  authori- 
ties be  requested  to  dispatch  the  remain- 
ing material  at  once.  Address  inquiries 
on  this  subject  to  the  American  Consul- 
Qenerai  in  London. 

In  case  an  institution  decides  against 
receipt  of  such  material  either  absolutely 
or  temporarily,  the  secretary  should  be 
asked  to  cable  such  an  adrice,  at  it$  ex- 
peiwe. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  give  specific 
commands  as  to  binding. 

9.  Kfindig's  credit  inyoicee  above  re- 
ferred to  win  be  dispatched  as  soon  as  re- 
ceived. Subscribers  are  requested  to  ex- 
amine their  Nijhofr  accounts  afresh  in  the 
light  of  the  terms  now  accepted  and  make 
the  necessary  adjustments.  The  secre- 
tary will  himself  review  each  one  as  rap- 
idly as  may  be. 

10.  Librarians  would  do  well  to  buy  up 
some  marks  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  low  rate 
of  exchange.  Such  deposits  should  be  es- 
tablished in  Holland,  for  example. 

11.  With  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
librarians  will  assume  direct  relations 
with  Nijhofr  and  Kfindig,  though  the  com- 
mittee will  be  glad  still  to  give  such  ad- 
vice as  it  may  be  thought  competent  to 
give.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
Messrs.  Tice  ft  Lyndi  to  continue  as  re- 
ceiving agent  in  New  York,  and  both 
agents  have  been  instructed  to  maintain 
as  regular  a  weekly  service  as  they  can, 
though  the  period  of  readjustment  will 
doubtless  bring  its  exaiq»erations. 

12.  Subscribers  will  please  note  that 
the  secretary's  address  during  the  coming 


July  and  August  will  be  Boath  Fairiee, 
Vermont;  thereafter,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
UniversUy,   Baltimore,   Hd. 

As  already  reported,  the  cost  of  the  sec- 
retary's two  trips  to  Europe  in  the  inter- 
est of  importations  has  been  covered.  But 
for  two  and  a  half  years  he  has  been  sub- 
ject to  a  steady  drain  of  expenditure^ 
which  the  small  appn^^riations  asked  of 
the  Association  have  not  begun  to  meet 
This  has  included  postage  and  cable- 
grams, traveling  expenses  to  Washington 
and  New  York,  printing  and  secretarial 
aid — amounting  to  several  hundred  dol- 
lars. In  addition  to  giving  freely  aii  his 
time  during  this  period,  the  University 
which  he  represents  wishes  to  contribute 
half  this  amount  If  the  other  institutions 
served  will  add  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  their  Nijhofr  and  Kfindig  bills  to  the 
end  of  June,  1919,  the  rest  wlU  be  about 
covered.  The  secretary  only  regrets  his 
inability  to  shoolder  the  entire  cost 
For  the  Committee, 

M.  L.  Ranbt,  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   PERMA- 

NENT  ENDOWMENT  FOR  PEACE 

TIME  WORK 

The  committee  has  taken  the  position 
that  the  etnphasls  of  the  question  is  upon 
peace  time  work  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  upon 
providing  means  for  its  extension,  rather 
than  upon  the  matter  of  a  permanent  en- 
dowment. 

For  many  years  the  American  Library 
Aflsoclatlon  has  been  the  center  on  this 
continent  of  all  library  interests  and  of 
all  library  co5peration  tor  the  exchange 
of  ideas  on  library  methods,  and  for  the 
extension  of  library  service.  We  owe  to 
the  Association  and  to  the  inspiration 
coming  from  its  conferences,  the  building 
up  of  library  science  and  much  of  the 
success  of  the  American  library,  which  for 
service  to  society  has  not  been  equaled 
elsewhere. 

The  Association  has  always. been  a  pro- 
fessional body,  with  purposes  and  metii- 
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ods  Ttty  little  known  beyond  professional 
circles. 

In  1917,  when  the  nation  was  called  to 
arms  and  all  patriotic  bodies  came  eager- 
ly forward  to  offer  their  serrices,  it  was 
the  extreme  good  fortune  of  the  American 
Library  Associa^on  to  be  called  upon  to 
take  over  a  very  large  and  most  important 
work  in  the  interest  of  the  training  ,of 
the  national  army  and  the  more  impor- 
tant work  of  helping  to  keep  up  the  morale 
of  the  troops.  When  the  opportunity 
came — ^the  first  the  Association  had  ever 
had — to  come  out  of  its  seclusion  and  to 
do  a  great  constructive  work,  the  Aesoda- 
tlon  responded  quickly  and  accepted  very 
large  responsibilities,  notwithstanding 
many  doubts  expressed  by  Its  own  mem- 
bers of  its  being  equal  to  the  task  assigned 
to  it. 

The  call  made  upon  the  Association  to 
raise  the  huge  sum  of  a  million  dollars 
in  a  popular  campaign  seemed  impossible 
to  accomplish,  yet  so  general  was  the  re- 
sponse of  library  workers,  many  volun- 
teering for  service  in  war  work  at  the 
cost  of  much  personal  sacrifice,  and  so 
generous  were  the  people  in  showing  faith 
in  the  Association,  that  the  desired  amount 
was  secured  and  nearly  doubled.  Then 
came  the  even  greater  tasks  of  sound  or- 
ganisation, of  wise  spending  so  that  both 
Army  and  Navy  might  realize  full  value. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  rehearse  the  de- 
tails here,  nor  more  than  to  mention  the 
second  greater  and  equally  successful 
campaign  called  the  United  War  Work 
Campaign,  but  we  should  pause  to  pay 
tribute  of  appreciation  and  honor  to  the 
leaders  of  our  financial  campaigns  and  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service,  as  well  as  to  the 
army  of  library  workers,  for  the  fine  re- 
sults which  made  so  wonderful  a  reputa- 
tion for  the  American  Library  Association. 

The  Association  has  practically  finished 
its  tremendous  task  without  a  hint  of 
scandal,  and  with  only  praise  from  the 
leaders  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  from 
all  its  associates  in  welfare  work.  The 
general  appreciation  of  the  war  work  of 
the     American     Library    Assodaticm     is 


summed  up  in  the  fine  letter  which  has 
come,  without  solicitation,  from  the  Com* 
mander-in-Chief,  General  Pershing: 

"I  want  to  express  to  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  my  sincere  appreciation 
and  that  of  the  officers  and  men  under  my 
command,  for  the  valuable  service  which 
it  has  rendered  to  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 

"In  February,  1918,  your  Association 
submitted  to  these  headquarters  your 
well-conceived  plan  for  furnishing  books  to 
the  American  soldiers  in  Europe,  and 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  assume  entire 
responsibility  for  this  important  service. 
The  confidence  which  the  Army  reposed 
in  you  has  been  amply  justified  by  the  re- 
sults achieved.  Restricting  your  person- 
nel and  establishment  to  a  minimum,  you 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  medium  of 
transportation  offered  by  the  Red  Cross, 
the  T.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  welfare  agencies, 
and  have  supplemented  these  channels  by 
furnishing  book  collections  to  detached 
military  units  and  special  books  through 
the  mails  to  individual  soldiers.  Thus, 
without  friction  or  waste,  the  American 
Library  Association  has  substantially  ac- 
complished its  purpose  of  placing  good 
reading  matter  at  the  disposal  of  every 
individual  in  the  force. 

"In  addition  to  this,  it  has  rendered  a 
signal  service  to  the  Army  educational 
program  by  providing  reference  libraries 
for  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
Universities  at  Beaune  and  at  a  large 
Dumber  of  Army  schools." 

Letters  such  as  this  in  praise  of  the 
work  have  been  received  by  the  Associa- 
tion from  many  sources,  commenting  upon 
its  work  in  the  Army  camps  and  hospitals 
in  this  country,  in  the  hospitals  and  with 
the  Army  overseas,  and  in  the  Navy. 

This  is  a  great  accomplishment,  for  the 
work  is  practically  finished  so  far  as  the 
Army  forces  are  concerned. 

The  great  war  is  closing  in  social  un- 
rest such  as  the  world  has  never  exi^ri- 
enced.  There  is  a  confiict  to  conserve  all 
that  has  be^i  achieved  toward  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  higher  ideals  of  our  civ« 
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llliatiop  with  tha  foroM  which  stand  for 
reyolatlon  and  destruction. 

Bach  indlTidoal  lihrary  certainly  feels 
the  added  respcmsibility  which  this  condi- 
tion has  brought,'  but  has  the  American 
Library  Association  no  resiK>nsibility  in 
the  social  work  in  which  there  is  more 
at  stake  than  in  the  war  fought  by  our 
young  men  oyerseas?  We  firmly  belieye 
that  the  American  Library  Association 
could,  if  properly  financed,  be  able  to  do 
for  popular  education  and  social  welfare 
work  which  would  be  second  to  the  work 
of  no  other  force  in  the  country. 

The  war  has  forced  on  our  attention 
many  serious  conditions  which  have  never 
be^  fully  realized  before.  We  have 
learned  the  power  of  propaganda  of  all 
things  evil  and  harmful  to  our  social  life. 
We  have  realized,  as  never  before,  the 
large  proportions  of  illiteracy  in  many 
parts  of  America,  while  at  the  same  time, 
we  have  found  need  for  greater  resources 
and  much  more  work  in  the  interests  of 
research  and  bibliographical  information 
properly  to  aid  the  advance  of  scholarship 
and  of  technical  science. 

Many  suggestions  have  come  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  work  which  the  American 
Library  Association  might  undertake  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years.  As  a  tentative 
program,  let  us  mention  a  few  of  the  op- 
portunities which  lie  before  the  Associa- 
tion at  this  time,  in  the  hope  that  the  dis- 
cussion may  result  in  a  determination  to 
undertake  some  part  of  it,  at  least 

We  wish  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the 
committee  fully  realizes  the  difficulties  in 
making  an  appeal  at  this  time  for  money 
for  any  educational  work  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  American  Library  Association. 
While  the  record  made  in  war  work  will 
not  count  for  much  in  an  appeal  for  funds 
to  be  used  in  peace  times,  it  has  very 
definite  value  as  a  proof  of  the  ability  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  to  unite  in  constructive  work 
and  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

We  know  that  we  have  no  very  dramatic 
appeal,  we  realize  as  well  that  while  there 
was  little  hesitation,  during  the  war  pe- 
riod, by  the  boards  of  control  of  Ameri- 


can libraries  to  release  members  of  their 
staffs  for  outside  war  work,  a  request  for 
service  for  Association  work  in  peace 
times  could  not  as  easily  be  granted. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  the  momentum  gained  in  united  work 
should  not  be  lightly  surrendered.  We 
have  not  to  decide  the  question  of  whether 
we  shall  return  to  old  conditions — ^that  is 
quite  impossible  after  this  experience — 
but  we  should  consider  what  further  work 
we  can  undertake. 

The  great  obstruction  which  faces  us  at 
the  very  outset  of  any  campaign  is  the 
lack  of  understanding  by  the  general  pub- 
lic of  the  real  place  of  library  work  in  our 
social  lirfe,  the  lack  of  an  appreciation  <^ 
it  as  in  itself  a  great  educational  force, 
not  a  mere  helping  service  offered  to 
schools  and  to  various  social  activities. 

In  order  to  achieve  any  possible  success 
in  an  appeal,  at  this  time,  for  financial 
support,  we  must  have  publicity  and  yet 
mare  publicity,  of  the  right  kind.  We 
must  place  reading  matter,  interesting, 
readable  and  enlightening,  in  the  very 
best  mediums  which  will  place  the  library 
in  its  rightful  position,  which  will  bring 
home  to  the  American  public  what  we 
library  people  know  of  the  great  possibili- 
ties of  the  mission  of  the  book  in  the 
propaganda  of  good,  which  show  clearly 
the  educational  possibilities  it  offers  to 
every  individual,  not  only  during  the  brief 
period  of  school,  but  throughout  all  the 
years  of  life.  Before  making  any  financial 
appeal,  we  consider  a  strong  publicity 
campaign  as  absolutely  essential. 

For  purposes  of  discussion,  your  com- 
mittee calls  attention  to  a  program  for 
intensifying  certain  A.  L.  A.  activities,  a 
few  of  many  suggested  as  needing  more 
liberal  support.  Some  of  them  have  al- 
ready been  worked  out  in  considerable  de- 
tail by  other  committees  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  are  to  be  placed  before  you  dur- 
ing this  Conference. 

First:  It  should  be  possible  for  the  As- 
sociation to  enlarge  greatly  most  of  its 
present  activities,  to  be  in  a  position  to 
further  by  encouragement,  advice,  or  di- 
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reet  peraonal  work*  every  poBsible  oppor- 
tunity for  the  creation  of  new  library  cen- 
ters; to  encourage  the  appointment  of 
more  state  library  commissions  and  to 
strengthen  existing  commissions,  with  the 
aim  of  reaching  all  rural  communities  in 
the  country;  to  influence  legislaticm  in  the 
interest  of  libraries  toward  the  end  of 
providing  reading  matter  not  only  to  the 
general  public,  but  to  hospitals,  to  prisons 
and  to  other  institutions  under  city,  coun- 
ty or  state  control. 

Second:  The  Association  should  be  able 
to  urge  the  Gtoyemment  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  libraries  not  only  for 
the  use  of  the  forces  of  the  regular  Army 
and  the  Navy  in  posts,  hospitals  and  war 
vessels,  but  also  tor  the  men  of  the  coast 
guard,  lighthouse  service,  and  the  forestry 
and  agricultural  services. 

Third:  The  Association  should  be  able  to 
obtain,  if  not  actually  to  purchase,  books 
for  men  who  are  not  "without  a  country," 
yet  have  no  definite  habitation,  such  as 
those  employed  in  the  merchant  marine, 
for  whom  no  one  is  now  responsible. 

Fourth:  The  Association  should  assist 
in  the  campaign  toward  building  up  citi- 
senship  by  an  active  propaganda  inculcat- 
ing American  ideas  and  reaching  many 
thousands  not  now  in  touch  with  library 
service.  No  other  social  activity  is  so 
well  fitted  for  this  task  as  that  represented 
by  the  American  Library  Association.  A 
direct  effort  on  our  part  to  oppose  the 
propaganda  against  the  Government  and 
all  it  stands  for  is  in  itself  a  call  to  serv- 
ice— a  strong,  dear  call  to  the  spare  cap- 
ital and  the  codperation  of  aU  loyal  citi- 
sens. 

Tour  committee  would  recommend  that 
a  campaign  be  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  11,000,000  for  carrying  out  for  a 
period  of  five  years  a  program  based  upon 
these  suggestions. 

Such  undertakings  as  the  library  sur- 
vey and  the  work  of  library  publicity,  both 
of  which  are  already  ably  planned  by 
A.  L.  A.  committees,  are  most  necessary 
to  the  general  advancement  of  library 
work,  and  are  perhaps  rather  in  the  na- 


ture of  a  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
new  and  more  extensive  work  of  the  As- 
sociation than  plans  for  extending  the 
work  itselt  They  are  really  preliminary. 
The  extension  oi  our  work  would  also  nec- 
essarily mean  the  enlargement  and  reor- 
ganization of  the  headquarters  staft. 

The  committee  further  recommends  that 
whether  we  do  or  do  not  undertake  a  cam- 
paign for  funds  to  meet  expenses  of  inten- 
sifying our  work  for  a  definite  period  of 
time,  that  we  should  undertake  at  once  to 
enlarge  our  endowment  fund  and  to  spread 
broadcast  at  all  times  the  need  of  such  a 
fund  for  the  work  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association.  The  income  from  such 
an  endowment  we  would  suggest  might  go 
toward  (1)  the  work  of  a  library  survey, 
already  mentioned;  (2)  for  the  publica- 
tion of  literature  of  the  library  profes- 
sion; (3)  for  aid  in  providing  books  for 
the  blind;  and,  possibly,  (4)  the  publica- 
tion of  translations  of  books  which  might 
carry  the  message  of  American  life  and 
American  ideals  to  the  thousands  of  our 
people,  in  their  native  tongues,  who  can- 
not yet  be  reached  through  the  Bnglish 
language. 

Possibly  even  more  important  than  many 
of  these  suggestions  might  be  (5)  the 
compilation  of  joint  lists  of  unusual  or 
rare  books  for  the  benefit  of  research 
work;  (6)  the  preparation  of  better  pe- 
riodical and  analytical  indexes  and  other 
bibliographical  help  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few  who  are  doing  most  Important  work. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
our  appeal  is  not  one  which  could  be  suc- 
cessfully made  in  a  campaign  such  as  the 
popular  "drives"  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  during  the  period  of  actual  fights 
ing.  It  must  be  of  a  quite  different  char- 
acter, yet  it  recommends  the  adoption  of 
some  such  program  and  a  campaign  of 
some  kind  for  the  funds  necessary  to  carry 
it  out 

It  recommends  a  preliminary  campaign 
of  wide  publicity  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  followed  by  a  direct  appeal  for 
subscriptions  from  a  very  large  yet  selectp 
ed  list  of  names  gathered  from  every  part 
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of  Uia  country*  aiming  to  have  the  pro- 
gram placed  personally  before  as  many  as 
possible  of  those  who  are  known  to  be 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

It  recommendM  that  the  goal  should  be 
one  million  dollars  for  the  work  of  the 
next  five  years,  with  a  strong  effort,  at 
the  same  time,  to  build  up  the  endowment 
fund  of  the  Association. 

It  recommend9  that  a  sum  of  160,000,  to 
be  used  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
campaign,  shall  be  underwritten,  with  the 
understanding  that  this  amount  shall  be 
paid  from  the  total  subscriptions.  It  is 
the  opinion  that  the  effort  to  secure  this 
smaller  amount  will  fully  test  the  Associa- 
tion's ability  to  collect  the  larger  amount 
necessary  for  the  whole  plan. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Walter  L.  Bbown, 
For  the  Committee. 

Loms  J.  Bailkt, 
Chablbs  F.  D.  Belokn, 
Sarah  C.  N.  Bogub, 
W.  C.  Carson, 
Gbnrvievr  M.  Walton, 
Carouns  Webster. 


REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    WORK 
WITH  THE  FOREIGN  BORN 

The  Committee  on  Work  with  the  For- 
eign Bom  has  been  acting  since  its  organ- 
ization, according  to  its  original  plan,  as 
a  medium  of  exchange,  between  libraries, 
of  information  as  to  desirable  methods  of 
assisting  in  the  education  of  our  immi- 
grant population  in  American  ideals  and 
customs  and  in  the  English  language.  It 
has  also  until  now  proved  practical  to  ex- 
tend the  committee's  activities,  followhig 
frequent  requests,  by  supplying  informa- 
tion covering  a  much  wider  field  relating 
to  library  work  with  our  recent  immi- 
grants. 

In  describing  work  accomplished,  for 
matter  of  first  interest:  Inquiries,  to  a 
surprising   extent,   have   been   concerned 


^Report  received  too  late  for  presentation 
at  AsDury  Park  Conference.  Printed  as  in- 
formation, although  no  action  has  been  taken 
upon  it. 


with  questions  of  approach  to  the  differ- 
ent nationalities  and  with  the  most  i^ 
pealing  methods  of  naturalization.  Greatly 
marked  is  the  anxiety  on  the  partof  li- 
brarians to  secure  information  that  wUl 
help  them  to  understand,  practically  and 
sympathetically,  the  complicated  human 
problems  involved,  so  that  American 
ideals  and  customs  may  be  most  helpfully 
interpreted  to  the  newcomer.  We  belicTe 
that  substantial  help  has  been  given  in 
every  Instance  of  this  sort  in  which  it  has 
been  asked.  Through  the  committee,  li- 
brarians have  been  exchanging  the  results 
of  their  experience  on  questions  of  an  al- 
most unimaginable  variety,  ranging  from 
methods  of  naturalization,  to  the  display  of 
books  in  English  in  foreign  departments, 
lists  of  books  suitable  for  military  hos- 
pitals, the  practicability  of  a  story  hour 
for  adults,  and  desirable  and  effectlTe 
ways  of  preventing  the  disappearance  of 
foreign  books.  Librarians  applied  to  for 
such  information  have  been  cordial  and 
helpful  in  assisting,  but  this  field  of  work 
is  so  new  that  it  has  frequently  been  found 
necessary  to  seek  the  advice  and  help  of 
specialists  and  societies  in  similar  fields, 
and  to  obtain  the  desired  information  from 
dependable  authorities,  wherever  they 
might  be  found.  On  questions  of  this  sort, 
also,  it  has  been  your  committee's  pleas- 
ure to  help. 

Not  so  successful  has  been  the  attempt 
to  meet  the  demand  for  adequate  and  an- 
notated lists  of  books  in  several  foreign 
languages,  greatly  needed  by  many  librae 
ries.  Nor  has  it  been  possible  to  supply 
adequate  lists  of  appealhig  and  practical 
books  in  simple  English  suitable  for  adult 
beginners,  for  those  who  are  illiterate  in 
their  own  language,  and  for  those  who 
are  highly  educated. 

The  developi^ent  of  the  work  of  the 
committee  has  been  greatly  hampered  by 
the  fact  that  every  member  of  it  has  been 
engaged,  sometimes  for  prolonged  periods, 
in  war  work;  also  a  loss  was  suffered  in  the 
lamented  death  of  Mrs.  A.  B.  Maltby,  whose 
long  practical  experience  with  the  foreign 
bom,  whose  sympathy,  knowledge,  and  good 
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wlU  were  ever  at  our  eerrice.  A  further 
handicap  has  been  the  lack  of  fundA  to  meet 
expenses  of  postage,  stationery,  clerical 
work  and  other  charges  necessary  for  ex* 
tending  its  activities  along  lines  revealed 
by  the  expressed  needs  of  librarians.  To 
make  the  committee  an  efficient  bureau  of 
exchange  of  information  along  lines  of 
proper  interest,  such  extension  is  of  first 
importance,  particularly  in  undertaking 
the  careful  listing  of  libraries  active  in 
work  with  the  foreign  bom,  with  a  tabu- 
lation of  their  interests  and  of  the  direc- 
tions in  which  they  would  be  willing  to 
assist  others.  We  believe  that  there  are 
fully  eight  hundred  American  public  libra- 
ries situated  in  communities  where  library 
service  to  the  foreign  bom  is  a  civic  and 
educational  necessity.  Some  three  or  four 
hundred  are  known  to  be  active  in  this 
field.  All  of  them  are  presumably  inter- 
ested in  helping  the  immigrant  adapt  him- 
self to  the  conditions  of  life  in  his  own 
country,  and  in  helping  prepare  him  for 
inteUigent  and  patriotic  citizenship.  This 
Interest  is  all  the  keener  because  the  ex- 
perience of  many  librarians  now  proves 
that  this  work  with  the  foreign  bom  can 
be  very  successfully  carried  on  without 
unduly  socializing  the  library,  and  with- 
out formulating  a  program  too  ambitious 
for  the  library's  present  functions  and  re- 
sources. 

John  Foster  Cars, 
Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

To  the  American  Library  Association: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  12  of  the  CJonstitution,  your 
Finance  Ck>mmittee  submits  the  f(^owing 
report: 

In  January  the  probable  income  of  the 
Association  for  1919  was  estimated  as 
$24,630,  and  the  Executive  Board  was  au- 
thorized to  make  appropriations  to  this 
amount.  The  details  of  the  estimated  in- 
come were  published  in  the  BuUeHn  for 
ICarch,    1919,    together   with    the   budget 


adopted  by  the  Executive  Board,  and  are 
for  this  reason  not  given  here. 

In  May  from  the  war  service  fund  was 
paid  to  the  secretary  one-half  of  his  salary 
for  the  periods  from  September  1,  1917,  to 
December  31,  1918,  during  which  he  served 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  library  war 
service,  the  amount  being  11,612.50.  Since 
he  had  already  been  paid  in  full  by  the  As- 
sociation, this  sum  was  paid  by  him  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Association.  The  Finance 
Committee,  therefore,  has  approved  a  sup- 
plementary budget  of  11,512.60. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Andrews  has  audited  for  the 
committee  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer 
and  of  the  secretary  as  assistant  treasurer. 
He  found  that  the  receipts  as  stated  by  the 
treasurer  agree  with  the  transfers  of  the 
assistant  treasurer,  with  the  cash  accounts 
of  the  latter,  and  with  the  statements  of 
transfers  in  the  accounts  of  the  trustees. 
The  expenditures  as  stated  are  accounted 
for  by  properly  approved  vouchers,  and  the 
balance  shown  as  that  in  the  Union  Trust 
Company  of  Chicago  agrees  with  the  bank 
statement  of  Decen^ber  31,  1918.  The 
bank  balances  and  petty  cash  of  the  as- 
sistant treasurer  agree  with  the  bank  books 
and  petty  cash  balances.  The  accounts  of 
the  assistant  treasurer  are  correct  as  cash 
accounts. 

The  securities  now  in  the  custody  of  the 
tmstees  have  been  checked  for  the  com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Harrison  W.  Craver,  who 
certifies  that  their  figures  are  correct  He 
found  that  the  bonds  and  other  securities 
amount,  at  par  value,  to  1102,000  for  the 
Carnegie  fund,  and  to  18,611.84  for  the  en- 
dowment fund. 

The  accounts  of  the  James  L.  Whitney 
fund,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
urer, have  been  examined  and  found  to  be 
as  stated  by  him  in  his  annual  report 

The  accounts  of  the  second  war  service 
fund  were  audited  by  Marwick,  Mitchell, 
Peat  and  Company  for  the  four  months 
ending  March  31,  1919.  The  report  of  the 
auditors  found  the  accounts  correct  and  all 
expenditures  properly  vouched  for. 

The  committee  has  examined  the  report 
of  the  audit  of  the  War  Finance  Commit- 
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tee  to  February  16»  1919,  made  by  Marwlck,  enbjeet  to  dieeks  drawn  Jointly  by  the 

Mitchell,  Peat  and  Company,  also  the  ac-  chairman  of  the  War  Senrice  Committee 

eonnta  of  the  War  Finance  Committee  from  and  the  chairman  of  the  War  Finance  Com- 

Febmary  16  to  April  26,  1919,  and  finda  mittee. 

them  correct;  leaving  as  stated  no  balance  Req»ectfally  sabmitted, 

in  the  Empire  Trust  Company,  and  a  bal-  Abthub  L.  Bahet, 

anee  of  114,382.28  with  interest  in  the  Peo-  Habbzson  W.  CaiLVKs, 

I^es    Trust   Company    of    Brooklyn    con-  C.  W.  AiiraEBws, 

tributed  to  the  second  war  senrice  fund  Finance  Committee. 
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FIRST  GENERAL  SESSION 

(Monday  eyening,  Jane  23) 

The  FoRTT-FiBST  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Association  was  called 
to  order  by  the  president,  William  Warn- 
er Bishop,  librarian  of  the  Unlyerslty  of 
Michigan,  In  the  Auditorium,  Asbury  Park, 
New  Jersey,  at  8  p.  m.,  June  28,  1919. 

Mr.  Moses  Tatlor  Ptnk,  of  Princeton, 

chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Public  Library 
Commission,  extended  to  the  Association 
greeting  in  behalf  of  the  New  Jersey  Li- 
brary Association,  In  the  following  words 
of  welcome: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  feel  It  a  great 
honor  and  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
asked  by  the  New  Jersey  librarians  to 
greet  the  librarians  of  the  United  States 
assembled  here  In  convention.  In  books 
and  what  they  contain  and  what  they  be- 
stow at  all  times,  and  especially  In  times 
of  turmoil  and  strife,  we  find  new  strength 
and  needed  consolation.  Therefore  we 
greet  you,  who  are  the  guardians  of  these 
our  best  friends,  and  we  bid  you  a  very 
hearty  welcome  to  our  state. 

We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  honor  you 
have  done  us  In  so  soon  returning  to  this 
seaside  resort.  We  hope  that  you  will  be 
refreshed  by  our  ocear.  breezes,  and  that 
when  the  business  of  the  convention  Is 
completed  you  will  return  to  your  homes 
with  renewed  vigor  and  with  pleasant 
memories  of  us.  We  regret  that  no  ex- 
cursions have  been  arranged  for  this  year, 
but  on  the  part  of  the  librarians  of  the 
state  I  have  great  pleasure  In  saying  that 
we  hope  no  one  of  you  who  finds  It  possi- 
ble to  stop  and  visit  any  of  the  New  Jersey 
libraries  before  returning,  or  on  his  re- 
turn, will  fall  to  do  so,  and  I  can  assure 
yon  of  a  very  hearty  welcome. 

President  Bishop,  In  stating  that  M. 
Jnsserand,  Ambassador  of  France,  had 
been  detained  In  Paris  on  account  of  the 
duration  of  the  sessions  concerned  with  the 
peace  treaty,  presented  the  following  letter 
evidencing  the  good  will  of  the  Ambas- 
sador  and   his   Intention   to  address   the 


American  Library  Association  If  circum- 
stances had  rendered  It  possible  for  him 
to  be  In  America  at  the  time  of  the  A  L.  A. 
Conference: 

28  AVENUE  DT7  PR^SIDBNT  WILSON, 

MAT  7,   1919. 

Dear  Sir:  I  could  not  answer  at  once 
your  kind  letter,  because  I  wanted  to  know 
first  where  I  would  be  in  June. 

I  continue  not  to  know,  but  I  am  loath 
to  delay  longer.  The  probabilities  are 
however,  that  I  shall  be  in  America  at  the 
date  you  mention,  in  which  case  and  in 
the  hope  that  no  Impediment  over  which  I 
would  have  no  command  may  Interfere,  I 
accept  with  great  pleasure  your  invitation 
to  address  your  Association. 

It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  I 
cannot  promise  a  set  speech  or  a  regular 
lecture.  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  de- 
liver a  very  brief  and  informal  address. 
Lack  of  time  will  certainly  prevent  my 
better  deserving  the  honor  of  your  invita- 
tion. 

With  best  thanks  and  all  good  wishes 
from  one  who  is  just  back  from  a  part  of 
France  which  Americans  have  made 
French  again,  vis.,  St.  Mlhlel,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

JUSSERAND. 

President  Bishop  then  introduced  Dr 
Chalmers  Hadlet,  librarian  of  the  Denver 
Public  Library,  who  addressed  the  Asso- 
ciation on 

THE  LISRART  WAR  SERVICE  AND  SOME  THINGlB 

IT  HAS  TAUGHT 

(See  p.  106) 
The  reading  of  the  president's  address 
followed,  President  Bishop  choosing  as  his 
subject 

the  AMERICAN  LIBRART  ASSOCIATION  AT  THE 

CROSSROADS 

(See  p.  99) 
After  the  delivery  of  the  foregoing  ad- 
dress the  session  was  adjourned. 

SECOND  GENERAL  SFSSION 
(Tuesday  morning,  June  24) 

President  Bishop  presided. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  r^ 
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ports  of  officers  and  committees  which  had 
heen  printed  In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Blay,  1919  (see pp.  47-91).  These  re> 
ports  Included  those  of  the  secretary, 
treasorert  trustees  ot  endowment  funds, 
the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bookbinding,  the  Committee  on 
Co5rdination,  the  Committee  on  Federal 
and  State  Relaticms,  and  the  Committee  on 
Work  with  the  Blind,  all  of  which  were  ac- 
cepted. 

At  the  request  of  President  Bishop,  the 
secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  was  adopted  and  or- 
dered printed  as  a  part  of  the  Conference 
Proceedings  (see  p.  843). 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  De- 
terioration of  Newsprint  Paper,  next  read 
by  the  secretary,  was  duly  accepted  as  a 
report  of  progress  and  ordered  printed  as 
a  part  of  the  Conference  Proceedings  (see 
p.  329). 

President  Bishop  then  stated  that  in  de- 
parture from  the  usual  custom  of  receiving 
reports  formally  at  a  general  session,  cer- 
tain reports  would  be  read  and  discussed 
this  year  in  general  or  section  meetings, 
as  being  of  interest  to  certain  groups  of 
the  membership. 

The  PBBSiDBirr  mentioned  as  examples 
of  such  reports,  that  of  the  Committee  on 
Library  Administration  (Bulletin,  p.  63),  to 
be  presented  before  the  Catalog  Section; 
the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate Salaries  (Bulletin,  p.  71),  to 
come  before  the  Fifth  (General  Session; 
and  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Importations  (see  p.  330), 
to  be  brought  before  the  College  and  Ref- 
erence Section. 

President  Bishop  next  called  attention 
to  the  matter  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Secretary  Utlet  therefore  read  the  fbl- 
lowing  former  paragraph  of  Section  12  of 
the  Constitution: 

The  Finance  Committee  shall  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
trustees  of  the  endowment  fund,  and  re- 
port to  the  Association  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing. 

Secretary  Utlkt  explained  that  in  order 


to  render  more  adequate  the  auditing  pow- 
ers of  the  Finance  CJommittee,  the  Bxecu- 
tive  Board  had  recommended  the  substi- 
tution of  the  following  paragraph  for  the 
one  Just  read,  such  substitution  having 
been  voted  on  affirmatively  by  the  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Saratoga  Springs  Confer- 
ence and  requiring  affirmative  vote  at  the 
subsequent  Ck>nference  to  becoffie  effect- 
ive: 

The  Finance  Committee  shall  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  secretary,  treasurer,  trus- 
tees of  the  endowment  fund,  treasurer  of 
the  Publishing  Board,  and  all  other  ac- 
counts, and  report  to  the  Association  si 
the  annual  meeting. 

Upon  motion  the  amendment  was  duly 

adopted. 

Prteident  Bishop  introduced  Dr.  Fbb>- 
EBicK  P.  KxpFEL,  Third  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War,  who  addressed  the  Association  on 

HOW    THE    ABKT    UBBASISS    HAVS    HELPED 
OUB   FIGHTINO   MEN 

(See  p.  152) 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Keppel's  address,  Mr. 

BowKEB  spoke  as  follows: 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  members  of 
the  War  Service  Committee  know  tenfold 
how  great  has  been  the  opportunity  and 
service  of  Dean  Kepp^  in  making  the 
work  of  this  Association  and  its  six  big- 
ger sisters  possible  and  practicable.  There 
is  a  lubricant  known  as  'Three  in  One": 
Dean  Keppel  has  been  a  Seven  In  One  lu- 
bricant in  this  great  work.  He  has  done, 
I  think,  more  than  any  one  person  (quite 
to  change  the  metaphor  )to  drive  the  seven 
horses — or  since  they  are  sisters  I  should 
say  mares — in  harness.  He  has  told  you 
that  you  would  receive  1,200  to  1,500  let- 
ters in  acknowledgment  of  your  deserts. 
I  rise  to  move,  sir,  that  this  Association 
express  its  thanks  and  Its  cordial  appre- 
claticm  of  the  work  done  for  the  American 
Army  and  the  American  people  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Keppel  in  making  the  work 
of  the  American  Library  Association  so 
effective.  My  motion  is  that,  without  the 
intervention  even  of  Mr.  Burleson's  one- 
cent  stamp,  we  by  a  rising  vote  send  Assis^ 
ant  Secretary  Keppel  a  1,200  or  1,600  man 
and  woman-power  letter  of  appreciation. 

Concurred  in  by  a  rising  vote. 

President  Bishop  mentioned  thai  the  re- 
port of  the  War  Service  Committee  to  June 
30, 1919  (see  p.  190),  had  been  printed  and 
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dlstribnted  to  members  ot  the  Assoelatlont 
and  called  upon  Mr.  J.  I.  Wtxb,  Jb^  chair- 
man of  the  War  Seryloe  Committee,  to 
speak  upon  the  report 
Mr.  Wtkb  accordingly  responded  with  a 

STATEMBNT  OF  THE  CHATBMAN,  WAM  8KSVIGB 

COMMITTEE 

(See  p.  188) 

Dr.  Hebbebt  Pdtnam»  general  director  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service,  being  absent  in 
France  on  account  of  duties  c(mnected  with 
this  service,  the  secretary  read  Dr.  Put- 

ITAM'B 

STATEMENT   OF   THE  GEITEBAL   DIBBCTOB, 
A.  L.  A.  WAB  8EBVIGB 

(See  p.  261) 

President  Bishop  then  called  upon  Mr. 
Cabl  H.  Milam,  acting  general  director, 
who  presented  a 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  ACTINO  OENEBAL  DIBECIOB, 
A.  L.  A.  WAB  SEBYICE 

(See  p.  263) 

Mr.  Belden:  Mr.  President,  the  hour  is 
not  inappropriate,  I  believe,  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion the  faot  that  at  our  annual  meeting 
at  Saratoga  Springs  no  action  was  taken 
in  reference  to  the  report  submitted  by  the 
War  Service  0>inmittee.  As  a  member  not 
only  of  the  War  Service  Committee,  but 
of  the  Executive  Board,  I  desire  to  offer 
the  following  resolution: 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Library 
Association  receives  and  adopts  the  re- 
ports submitted  in  print  by  its  War  Serv- 
ice Committee  covering  all  the  transac- 
tions and  operations  of  the  said  commit- 
tee from  its  organization  in  June,  1917,  up 
to  this  date. 

I  make  this  resolution,  Mr.  President, 
in  order  that  the  printed  reports  of  the 
War  Service  Committee  may  be  made  a 
part  of  the  formal  records  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

President  Bishop:    Is  there   discussion 

upon  this  motion  to  receive  and  adopt  the 
reports  submitted  to  us  in  print? 

Dr.  Hnx:  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  post- 
pone action  until  a  final  vote  can  be  taken 


up<m  the  final  report  of  the  War  Service 
Committee? 

Mr.  Belden:  The  motion  reads  '^p  to 
this  date."  That  does  not,  of  course,  in 
the  least  preclude  the  adoption  of  a  final 
report 

The  motion  was  thereupon  duly  seconded 
and  carried. 

President  Bishop:  The  secretary  has  an 
announcement  to  make. 

Secretary  Utlet:  At  the  convention  of 
the  American  Booksellers  Association, 
which  recently  met  in  Boston,  a  resolution 
was  passed  which  I  think  we  librarians 
will  appreciate,  and  I  am  going  to  read  it 
here  so  that  we  can  incorporate  it  in  our 
own  minutes. 

Whereas,  The  American  Library  Associa- 
tion has  done  and  is  doing  such  notable 
work  in  supplying  the  book  needs  of  the 
men  in  the  American  service;  and 

Whereas,  We  recognise  most  fully  what 
this  has  meant  to  the  men,  and  what  it  is 
to  mean  to  this  country  in  forming  habits 
of  reading  and  love  of  books  among  the 
tens  of  thousands  who  will  now  be  resident 
in  all  parts  of  this  country; 

RESOLVED,  That  this  convention  of 
the  book  trade  hereby  registers  its  pro- 
found appreciation  of  their  work  and  urges 
all  booksellers  to  continue  actively  to  co- 
operate with  the  librarians  in  the  various 
communities  and  to  extend  any  help  possi- 
ble in  a  national  way. 

This  resolution  was  signed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Booksellers  Associa- 
tion, who  is  also  one  of  our  own  members 
— Frederic  Q.  Melcher. 

Dr.  Hill:  Mr.  President,  if  this  is  the 
proper  time  I  would  like  to  move  that  the 
thanks  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion be  extended  to  those  publishers  and 
booksellers  who  gave  such  a  large  discount 
to  the  War  Service  Committee  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books.  Whether  this  should  be 
reported  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  It  seems  to  me 
that  as  an  Association  we  ought  to  take 
some  appropriate  action. 

President  Bishop:  The  chair  sees  no  im- 
propriety in  considering  the  matter  at  Uie 
present  time,  and  would  like  to  hear  a 
second  to  Dr.  Hill's  motion. 
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The  motion  was  seconded  by  Bir.  Bailbt, 
of  the  New  Tork  dispatch  office,  and  con- 
curred In.* 

The  session  was  then  adjourned. 

THIRD  GENERAL  SESSION 
(Tuesday  eyening,  June  24) 
At  the  request  of  President  Bishop,  Mr. 
Cabl  H.  Milam  presided. 

The  first  speaker  on  the  program  was 
Miss  Theresa  Hitchlee,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library,  who  gave  some  of  her  im- 
pressions of  A.  L.  A.  War  Service  in  an 
address  entitled 

SIX   MONTHS  AT   HEADQUAETEBS   AXfD  Ilf   THE 


(See  p.  812) 

Chairman  Milam  expressed  regret  that 
Miss  Mary  F.  Isom  was  not  present  to  talk 
upon  her  work  in  French  hospitals,  and 
also  that  Mr.  Burton  E.  Stevenson,  Euro- 
pean representative  of  the  A.  L.  A.  War 
Service,  could  not  deliver  a  message  in 
perscm;  but  stated  that  Mr.  Jot  E.  Mobgan 
would  read  portions  of  a  report  received 
from  Mr.  Stevenson  (see  Report  of  War 
Service  Committee,  p.  218). 

Miss  Mabt  Eileen  Ahebn,  editor  of 
Public  LihraricM,  next  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, taking  as  her  topic 

A.    L.    A«    NEWS    FBOM'  0VEB8EA8 

(See  p.  809) 
Mr.  JuDsoN  T.  Jennings,  librarian  of  the 
Seattle   Public   Library,    followed   with   a 
description  of  his  experiences 

WITH  THE   A.   L.    A.   0VEB8EA8 

(See  p.  807) 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Ranck, 
librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  Mr.  Clabbncb  E.  Shxbt 
MAN  read  portions  of  Mr.  Ranch's  inter- 
esting account  of 

A  libbaeian's  job  in  base  section  no.  1, 

feance 
(See  p.  297) 
Mr.  Cblando  C.  Davis,  librarian  of  the 
Public  Library,  Waltham,   Massachusetts, 
next  presented  a  paper  giving  his 

EXFVBIENCES   0VEB8EA8 

(See  p.  808) 


^See  also  resolution  presented  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  and  adopted  at  the 
last  General  Session. 


Bir.  Asa  Don  Dickinson  followed,  with 
a  paper  entitled 

BT   FLANDEBS    BBIDOE 

(See  p.  157) 

On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
it  was  impossible  to  present  even  in  part 
statements  of  various  other  A.  L.  A.  work- 
ers serving  overseas,  excerpts  from  whose 
reports  are  given  on  pages  816-326. 

The  evening  session  closed  with  a  brief 
exhibition  of  motion  pictures  showing 
A.  L.  A.  War  Service. 

FOURTH  GENERAL  SESSION 

(Wednesday  morning,  June  25) 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Pres- 
ident Bishop,  who  then  opened  the  ses- 
sion with  the  following  remarks: 

May  I  take  this  occasion  to  say  a  word 
of  greeting  to  the  members  of  the  societies 
affiliated  with  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation and  others  who  are  not  formally 
affiliated  but  who  are  nevertheless  meet- 
ing from  time  to  time  with  us.  It  is  the 
presence,  indeed,  of  these  numerous  per- 
sons interested  in  library  work  otf  a  spe- 
cial nature,  and  in  their  peculiar  problems, 
that  lends  so  largely  to  the  number  of 
those  present  at  these  meetings.  It  would 
ill  become  the  general  American  Library 
Association  ^  to  fail  to  recognise  the 
strength  and  the  tone  and  the  vigor  which 
the  presence  of  these  people  interested  in 
special  problems,  such  as  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Libraries,  the  American 
Association  of  Law  Libraries,  the  L^igue 
of  Library  Commissions,  the  Special 
Libraries  Association,  the  Bibliographical 
Society  of  America,  and  .  others,  give  to 
our  gatherings;  and  I  wish,  therefore,  to 
say  a  special  word  of  greeting  to  them  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. We  are  glad  you  are  here;  we  wel- 
come you  not  only  to  our  own  meetings, 
but  we  welcome  you  personally  and  are 
glad  to  know  you. 

May  I  also  take  this  occasion  to  express 
the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  Mr. 
Josselyn  and  his  earnest  co-workers  and  to 
the  Publicity  Committee  in  getting  out  the 
daily  paper.  The  V$e  of  Print,  which  has 
been  such  a  feature  of  this  Conference.  I 
know  that  you  all  agree  with  me  that  it 
has  been  a  remarkable  thing  and  a  very 
useful  thing;  I  think  it  has  shown  us  very 
graphically  what  we  are  doing,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  grateful.  I  have 
not  personally  seen  Mr.  Josselyn  since  he 
came;  he  has  spent  most  of  his  time  In 
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the  newspaper  office.  I  understand  he  and 
Mr.  Wright  and  one  or  two  other  yeterans 
of  the  newspaper  business  have  been  getr 
ting  about  three  hours  sleep  a  night;  they 
have  been  sitting  up  with  the  Aibury  Park 
Presi  people,  who  never  had  to  run  these 
words  which  we  speak  so  glibly,  and  who 
don't  know  how  to  read  the  handwriting 
of  some  of  our  folk.  We  have  great  reason, 
therefore,  to  be  thankful,  and  to  express 
our  appreciation. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Col.  E. 

L.  MuNSON,  chief  of  the  Morale  Branch  of 

the  Army,  who  addressed  the  assembly  on 

UBBABIES  AND  BEADING  AS  AN  AID  TO  MORAUB 

(See  p.  184) 
MaJ.  Jason  S.  Jot,  director  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Training  Camp  Actiyities,  War 
Department,  followed  with  a  talk  upon 

SALVAOINO    WAB  UBBABT   SEByiOX   VOB   PBAOX 

TIMES 

(See  p.  265) 

President  BisHpp,  at  the  dose  of  Major 
Joy's  address,  called  attention  to  the  ap- 
propriation bill  mentioned  by  the  speaker 
and  soon  to  be  reported  upon  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
urged  that  members  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  endeavor  to  secure  the 
influence  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  continuance 
of  library  service  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  peace  times.* 

The  President  then  announced  that  the 
Honorable  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  could  not  be  present  to  address 
the  assembly  as  had  been  planned,  and 
read  the  following  letter  received  from 
him  by  the  Secretary: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor 
and  I  write  with  r^:ret  to  say  that  I  shall 
have  to  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  being 
with  you  in  your  meeting  at  Asbury  Park, 
much  as  I  would  like  to  do  so.  The  Navy 
bill  will  be  under  consideration  in  Con- 
gress at  that  time  and  I  find  that  I  have 
already  definitely  committed  myself  to  an- 
other engagement  which  cannot  be  de- 
ferred, and  that,  together  with  the  duties 
requiring  me  to  be  here,  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  come  to  Asbury  Park  on 
the  occasion  of  your  meeting. 

I  am  greatly  intej^ested  in  the  work  of 
the  American  Library  Association  and  its 


•8ee  also  resolution  adopted  at  laat  0«n- 
•ral  Session. 


service  to  the  men  in  the  Navy  during  the 
war  and  since  cannot  be  praised  too  highly. 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  express  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  and  my  deep  re- 
gret at  my  enforced  absence  from  the 
meeting? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Josephus  Daniels. 

President  Bishop  further  stated  that 
upon  learning  that  Secretary  Daniels  could 
not  be  present,  at  his  suggestion  the  As- 
sociation had  endeavored  to  secure  the 
presence  at  the  Conference  of  Admiral 
William  S.  Sims,  who,  however,  had  sent' 
notification  of  his  inability  to  attend,  in 
the  following  tel^:ram: 

I  sincerely  regret  my  inability  to  ac- 
cept your  courteous  invitation  to  address 
the  American  Library  Association  at  As- 
bury Park  on  June  25.  I  have  already 
pledged  myself  to  many  highly  important 
engagements  fbr  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  which  will  engage  all  the  time  I 
ean  possibly  spare  from  my  duties  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Navy  War  College.  Had  I  re- 
ceived your  invitation  earlier  I  would  have 
arranged  my  program  accordingly,  but 
under  the  circumstances  I  do  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  canceling  these  important  engage- 
ments which  I  have  made.  I  fully  realise 
the  importance  of  the  work  done  by  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  it  may  continue  its  effective 
codperation  with  the  Navy. 

W.  S.  Sncs. 

Commander  C.  B.  Mato,  of  the  Navy, 
was  then  introduced,  and  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on 

UBBABT  SEBVICE  FOB  THE  PEBHANENT  NAVAL 

ESTABUSHMENT 

(See  p.  267) 

The  final  address  of  the  session  was 
given  by  Vice-Admiral  Albebt  Olbavbs,  on 

BOOKS     AND     BEADING     FOB    THE     NAVY     AND 
WHAT  THET  HAVE  MEANT  IN  THE  WAB 

(See  p.  155) 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address  the  au- 
dience rose  to  show  their  appreciation. 

President  Bishop:  A  rising  vote  of 
thanks,  which  I  was  about  to  suggest,  has 
been  given  spontaneously.  May  I  however, 
in  behalf  of  the  artist  of  the  poster  alluded 
to,  suggest  that  he  was  a  clever  man?  He 
painted  a  marine,  who  as  we  all  have 
learned,  is  soldier  and  sailor  too. 
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I  wish  to  thank  these  gentlemen  who 
hare  so  kindly  abandoned  their  many  da- 
ties  to  come  here  and  say  to  us  these  kind 
words  about  our  work,  and  to  give  as  the 
benefit  of  their  saggeetions  as  to  the  fa- 
tare  condact  of  work  for  both  branches  of 
the  military  senrice.  I  had  began  to  sap- 
pose  oar  War  Senrice  Committee  coald 
see  the  end  of  its  labors;  and  I  see  a  dis- 
appointed and  horribly  dejected  look  apon 
BIr.  Wyer's  face.  Perhaps  the  War  Senr- 
ice Committee  may  be  discharged  in  the 
coarse  of  some  months,  bat  I  do  not  be- 
liere  that  from  now  on  this  Association  can 
be  without  a  committee  on  senrice  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States. 

The  fourth  session  was  then  adjourned. 

FIFTH  GENERAL  SESSION 
(Thursday  morning,  ^une  26) 
Vice-President  BKunir  presided. 
The  following  memorial  minute,  drawn 
by  a  specially  appointed  committee,  was 
read  by  Mr.  Robert  K.  Shaw  and  adopted 
by  a  rising  Tote: 

SAMUEL  SWETT  GREEN 

LIFE  FELLOW   OF  THE  AMERICAN   UBRART   AS- 
SOCIATION.      ITS    PRESIDENT    1891. 

The  members  of  the  American  Library 
Association  desire  to  put  on  record  their 
deep  appreciation  of  the  character  and 
senrices  of  their  late  associate,  Samuel 
Swett  Green,  who  died  in  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetU,  December  8, 1918,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  after  senring  as 
librarian  of  the  Worcester  Free  Public  Li- 
brary from  1871  to  1909,  and  since  then 
as  librarian  emeritus. 

In  two  directions  Mr. 'Green  did  valuable 
pioneer  work.  The  first  of  these  instances 
was  the  linking  of  the  work  of  the  library 
with  that  of  the  schools,  with  which  his 
name  will  always  be  associated.  The  sec- 
ond was  the  dose  connection  of  the  libra- 
ry with  the  local  industries.  Mr.  Green's 
TOlume,  "Libraries  and  schools,"  published 
in  1883,  and  his  paper,  read  before  this 
Association  in  1889,  on  the  industrial  con- 
nections of  library  work,  were  infiuential 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  city. 
Some  of  the  other  fields  in  which  Mr. 
Green  was  a  pioneer  include  the  deyelop- 
ment  of  interlibrary  loans,  the  formation 
of  picture  collections,  and  Sunday  opening, 
which,  in  Worcester,  dated  from  1872. 

Mr.  Green  was  an  original  member  of 


the  American  Library  Association,  taking 
part  in  Its  organisation  at  Philadelphia  in 
1878,  and  senring  as  president  at  the  San 
Francisco  meeting  in  1891.  He  was  an 
original  member  of  the  American  Library 
Institute,  in  1905.  His  suggestire  rep<Mrt 
on  "Library  aids,"  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  in  1881,  was 
exceptionally  serrlceable.  He  serred  as  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Li- 
brary Commission,  from  its  beginning  in 
1890;  and  he  was  reappointed  in  1894, 
1899  and  1904.  His  Yolume  on  "The  pub- 
lic library  movement  in  the  United  States, 
1853-1893,"  published  in  1913,  Is  of  wide 
popular  Interest  He  was  a  graduate  from 
Harvard  College  in  1858,  and  was  all  his 
life  a  keen  student  and  inyestigator. 

Mr.  Green's  characteristic  graciousness 
and  cordiality  were  closely  connected  with 
his  deep-rooted  desire  to  be  helpful.  One 
who  had  known  him  long  and  intimately 
wrote  of  him,  after  his  death,  as  follows: 
"I  think  that  his  most  impressiye  char- 
acteristic was  his  desire  to  be  of  serrice 
to  others;"  and  it  is  this  innate  quall^ 
of  Mr.  Green  which  will  cause  his  memory 
to  be  cherished,  in  coming  years,  by  his 
fellow-members  of  the  American  Ldbrary 
A^ssociation. 

WnuAM  B.  Foster, 
Robert  K.  Shaw, 
^^^^^^^    Committee. 

Vice-President  Belden:  We  now  come  to 
the  program  of  the  fifth  general  session,  a 
session  devoted  to  a  surrey  of  actual  con- 
ditions in  American  libraries.  The  war 
and  its  alarms,  our  mistakes  and  our  tIc- 
tories,  have  been  given  consideration,  and 
today  we  turn  to  the  future,  with  its  vi- 
sions of  enlarged  service  through  organ- 
ized effort  We  are  ready  to  start  to  dear 
the  decks,  to  take  stock  of  our  assets,  and 
in  so  doing,  I  know  that  you  all  agree 
with  me  that  we  can  look  forward  hope- 
fully and  with  cheerful  assurance.  The 
librarian  of  Tale  University,  Bir.  Ain»Ew 
Kbooh,  will  speak  to  us  on 

OUR  UBRART  RESOURCES  AS  SHOWN  BT  SOME 
GOVERNMENT    NEEDS   IN    THE   WAR 

(See  p.  270) 
At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Keogh's  paper 
Miss  Ahern  requested  the  privilege  of  say- 
ing a  few  words,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

Before  Mr.  Keogh's  vcrfce  dies  away,  I 
would  like  to  add  a  little  to  the  i^ory 
which    I   think   belongs  to  the  sirte&dM 
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work  which  the  Inqalry  Bnreaa  did  be- 
fore the  peace  and  since  the  peace.  One 
day  while  in  Paris  headquarters  library 
a  very  distinguished  gentleman  came  in 
and  seemed  hardly  to  know  what  he 
wanted  to  do  next,  so  I  stepped  around  in 
front  of  him  and  discoTered  by  my  knowl- 
edge of  newspaper  pictures  that  I  was 
talking  to  the  Honorable  Mr.  Strauss.  I 
spoke  to  him  and  asked  him  if  I  might 
have  the  pririlege  of  showing  him  around 
the  library,  which  I  did,  and  when  he  was 
leaylng  he  complimented  the  library,  and 
then  added:  "Those  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  peace  conference  are  also  un- 
der great  obligations  to  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  for  the  very  splendid 
collection  of  references  which  have  been 
put  at  our  convenience  and  use." 

I  intended  to  cable  Mr.  Keogh  then,  but 
something  else  intenrened.  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  this  at  this  time  so  that 
Mr.  Keogh  may  know  that  the  ^lendid 
work  which  he  and  his  confreres  did  in 
that  matter  received  the  appreciaticm  due 
it  fnxn  those  interested  in  the  peace 
trea^. 

The  next  speaker  on  the  program  was 
Dr.  C.  C.  WnxiAMSOir,  of  the  New  Tork 
Public  Library,  who  prefaced  the  delivery 
of  his  paper  with  the  following  remarks: 

President  Bishop  had  invited  me  to  dis- 
cuss this  topic  and  I  had  promised  to  do 
so  before  I  had  the.  slightest  idea  that  I 
might  have  some  responsibility  for  the 
professional  training  division  of  the  in- 
vestigation that  la  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  of  Five,  particularly  if  we  get 
the  ISS.OOO.  I  have  not  consulted  my  col- 
leagues on  that  committee  on  what  I  am 
about  to  say,  which  means  that  the  pro- 
posal which  I  shall  make  in  this  paper  is 
personal,  not  in  any  sense  a  committee  af- 
fair at  the  present  time.  I  feel  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  me  to  make  this  state- 
ment, lest  I  may  seem  in  what  I  have  to 
say  to  have  committed  myself  and  to  some 
extent  the  committee  itself  in  advance  of 
the  investigation.  I  shall  therefore  state 
my  personal  views  as  clearly  and  as  posi- 
tively as  I  can,  but  I  hope  not  dogmati- 
cally, and  certainly  only  in  general  outline. 
If  the  plan  I  am  about  to  propose  were 
actually  to  be  adopted,  of  course,  extended 
investigation  would  be  necessary  before 
the  details  could  possibly  be  worked  out 
But  even  the  main  features  of  the  plan  I 
would  gladly  abandon  in  favor  of  any- 
thing else  that  seems  to  the  profession  as 
a  whole  more  likely  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired objects.  In  order  to  bring  my  pa- 
per within  the  prescribed  time  limits,  if 


possible,  I  propose  to  narrow  the  subjects 
from  the  plural  to  the  singular  and  pre- 
sent only  one  aspect  of  the  training  prob- 
lem, but  one  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  of 
very  far-reaching  importance. 

Dr.  WnxiAicsoN  then  read  his  paper  on 

SOME  PBB8BNT  DAT  A8FBCT8   OF  LIRBABT 

TBAININO 


(See  p.  129) 

In  the  subsequent  discussion,  Bir.  Bow- 
KXB  made  the  following  remarks: 

I  rise  to  link  up  this  paper  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  last  night,  and  to  say  that  as  a 
thorough  believer  in  trade  unions  and  pro- 
fessional associations  of  the  right  sort,  I 
believe  this  paper  points  a  way  to  the  rem- 
edy of  many  of  the  evils  existing  today  in 
such  associations.  A  trade  union  or  a 
professional  association  should  give  such 
a  stamp  to  its  members  that  they  will 
have  superior  opportunities  in  their  trade 
or  profession,  and  the  suggestion  that  Dr. 
Williamson  so  carefully  embodied,  avoids 
not  only  the  understood  evils  from  which 
we  sometimes  suffer,  but  leaves  a  place 
for  the  lay  members  of  the  profession,  so 
to  speak,  leaves  entrance  into  the  profes- 
sion for  unskilled  people,  because  in  this 
particular  calling  of  librarianship  we  must 
often  draw  upon  a  wider  constituency  than 
even  the  library  schools  can  give  us. 

This  idea  of  graded  certificates  from  the 
American  Library  Association  puts  aside 
state  lines,  puts  aside  governmental  red 
tape,  puts  aside  any  question  that  ^e  outr 
aider  Is  not  given  a  fair  show,  but  does  put 
the  stamp  of  the  Association — the  national 
association,  the  professional  association — 
upon  fitness,  and  fitness  in  the  several 
grades.  I  suppose  some  of  you  ride  in 
automobiles,  at  least  occasionally;  some 
of  us  own  Fords;  and  what  a  fine  thing  it 
would  be  if  instead  of  numerous  state  cer- 
tificates and  licenses  to  travel,  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Associa^on  were  a  na^ 
tional  agency  for  certifying  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  chauffeurs  or  ourselves,  and  giv- 
ing a  license  which  might,  under  proper, 
systematic  arrangements,  enable  us  to 
travel  from  state  to  state  for  a  longer 
period  than  ten  days,  without  the  red  tape 
which  in  Europe  is  avoided  by  a  somewhat 
similar  association  organized  on  the  part 
of  France. 

I  want  to  say  "amen"  to  everything  that 
Dr.  Williamson  has  said. 

Biiss  Foots  emphasised  the  point  that  if 

the  A.  L.  A.  will  establish  a  minimum 

standard  for  trained  library  service,  the 

difficulty  will  be  solved  of  drawing  a  line 
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between  professional  and  clerical  serrice. 
She  farther  suggested  that  candidates  de- 
siring correspondence  courses  be  required 
to  pass  a  personality  test  before  three  li- 
brarians, two  of  whom  should  be  mem- 
bers of  the  training  board  or  their  rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  Bishop  suggested  the  adyisability 
of  referring  to  the  Executive  Board  for 
early  consideration  the  question  raised  by 
Dr.  Williamson's  paper. 

Miss  Oberlt  urged  prompt  codperation 
with  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Reclassification. 

Continuing  the  program  of  the  session, 
Bfr.  Adam  Stbohm,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Investigation  of  Salaries, 
discussed  the  report  of  that  committee 
(see  p.  71-fr  of  May  Bulletin),  elaborating 
certain  points,  emphasising  important  fea- 
tures, and  closing  his  remarks  with  a  plea 
for  adequate  salaries  in  these  words: 

I  assume  that  we  must  have  in  the  li- 
brary profession  men  who  can  mix  with 
men,  who  are  men  among  men,  who  can- 
not only  get  out  printed  recipes  on  how  to 
make  success,  but  can  themselves  make 
the  appearance  of  really  having  a  right 
in  the  open,  among  their  fellow  beings. 
We  must  have  girls  and  women  who  are 
happy,  who  impress  the  graces  of  life  upon 
those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact, 
who  themselves  are  gracious,  who  seem 
full  of  zest  and  faith  in  their  own  existr 
ence. 

Library  trustees,  chief  librarians  and 
members  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  I  think  we  all 
realize  it  and  should  act  upon  it,  that  the 
life  that  is  worth  living,  the  life  that  cor- 
responds to  the  culture  and  civilization 
which  we  try  to  stimulate,  that  life  can- 
not be  lived  on  the  paltry  average  income 
of  $57  a  month. 

Mr.  Root,  being  called  upon  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Salaries  Committee,  summar- 
ized salary  conditions  in  college  libraries, 
as  had  been  dealt  with  in  the  committee 
report;  and  brought  out  the  point  that  a 
decreasing  percentage  of  college  bred  as- 
sistants was  being  attracted  to  library 
work  in  educational  institutions,  for  the 
reason  that  such  employment — represent- 
ing a  culmination  of  achievement  in  li- 
brary work — commands  remuneration  be- 
low the  initial  compensation  for  instruc- 


tors, and  amounting  to  little  more  than 
the  institutional  rates  for  room  and  board. 

Dr.  BowsBMAiT  said  that  the  work  of 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Reclassification, 
intended  to  standardize  salaries  and  grades 
for  libraries  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
will  have  tremendous  significance  in  set- 
ting standards  for  the  country  at  large, 
and  that  the  co5peration  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
is  desired  in  getting  good  salary  standards 
fixed  in  the  report  of  this  commission. 

Mr.  BowKEB  suggested  that  a  subject 
akin  to  salaries  was  that  of  pensions,  and 
put  forth  the  idea  of  having  a  report  on 
pensions  at  the  next  Conference. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Fredesick  C.  Hicks 
spoke  as  follows: 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
so  long  that  Mrs.  Carr  threatens  to 
make  me  a  pioneer;  I  don't  know  Just 
how  soon  that  will  come.  I  say  this  so 
that  you  may  understand  I  am  a  friend 
of  the  A.  L.  A.;  but  at  this  moment  I  rep- 
resent a  small  group  of  librarians  here  at 
Asbury  Park  known  as  the  law  librarians. 
We  are,  I  presume,  among  those  covered  in 
this  report  as  "miscellaneous."  I  have 
examined  the  report  with  care,  and  find  no 
reference  to  the  760  law  libraries  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  very  few 
of  the  state  libraries  or  special  libraries 
are  represented.  'Many  of  these  associa- 
tions and  groups  of  libraries  are  not  rep- 
resented upon  the  committees  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  nor  do  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  presenting  the  facts  as  to  their  library 
work  on  the  programs  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Per- 
haps that  is  difficult;  but  we  come  here 
each  year  in  the  hope  that  the  essential 
unity  of  library  work  among  special  libra- 
ries, general  libraries,  college  libraries, 
may  be  understood,  and  we  wish  to  do  our 
part  in  emphasizing  that  unity.  Now  the 
law  librarians — speaking  of  them  for  a 
moment — are  interested  in  salaries;  they 
are  interested  in  cataloging,  in  classifica- 
tion, in  library  administration,  in  book- 
binding, in  book  selection,  in  making  their 
books  useful  not  only  to  lawyers,  but  to 
the  world  in  general,  and  we  wish  to  be 
included  in  the  surveys  that  are  made  of 
library  conditions.  We  wish  when  a  com- 
mittee is  appointed  to  serve  the  United 
States  from  the  library  point  of  view,  to 
have  law  librarians  on  that  committee,  or 
someone  who  knows  the  law  library  situa- 
tion. We  wish  all  of  the  special  libraries 
to  be  so  represented,  and  it  may  be  that 
a  comparison  of  the  salaries  of  tp^eial 
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librarians,  including  law  llbrariana  and 
asfiistants,  with  those  paid  in  public  and 
college  libraries,  would  materially  assist 
in  preparing  an  argument  for  increasing 
the  salaries  of  public  library  assistants. 

Now,  we  wish  (and  I  say  this  not  be- 
cause I  haye  been  delegated  to  speak  so — 
this  is  my  personal  point  of  view)  when 
we  come  to  an  A.  L.  A.  meeting  we  wish 
to  have  our  large  group  of  interests  rep- 
resented in  the  general  surreys  that  are 
made,  because  we  do  belong  to  the  library 
profession. 

Mr.  MoNTGOMEBT  Called  attention  to  the 
lack  of  reports  from  some  of  the  larger 
state  libraries  in  Mrs.  Sawyer's  portion  of 
the  report,  saying  this  detracted  Tery  se- 
riously from  its  value. 

Upon  request  of  Vice-President  Bklden, 
Dr.  BosTwicK  presented  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Five  on  Library  Service 
(see  p.  326). 

Dr.  Bostwick  was  asked  whether,  if  the 
committee  does  not  receive  the  |88,000 
asked  for,  they  propose  to  apply  to  some 
foundation  which  may  feel  it  possible  to 
appropriate  the  money.  He  replied  that 
the  committee  had  not  formulated  any 
such  plan,  but  that  if  the  amount  is  not  se- 
cured as  asked  for  the  committee  will  try 
to  get  the  money  from  some  other  source, 
and  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  get  it 

The  fifth  session  was  then  adjourned. 

SIXTH  GENERAL  SESSION 

(Friday  morning,  June  27) 

President  Bishop  presided. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  it 
was  voted  that  the  Association  cable  greetr 
ings  to  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  general  di- 
rector of  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service,  and  to 
Mr.  Burton  E.  Stevenson,  European  rep- 
resentative of  the  A.  L.  A.,  as  some  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
these  absent  members. 

President  Bishop,  in  introducing  the 
first  speaker  of  the  program,  made  the 
following  remarks: 

We  have  endeavored,  as  I  said  in  my 
opening  address,  to  make  this  a  forward- 
looking  program.  Despite  our  efforts, 
much  of  the  program  has  looked  back- 
ward to  the  war  work.  The  four  military 
gentlemen  who  addressed  us  the  other 
morning  were  to  have  talked,  we  hoped. 


about  books  and  reading  in  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  in  peace  times  in  the  future; 
instead,  their  hearts  were  so  full  of  what 
was  done  during  the  war  that  they  talked 
a  great  deal  of  our  past  work.  Yesterday 
we  devoted  ourselves  to  a  statement  of 
some  few  of  the  actual  ccmditions  in  our 
libraries.  We  took  up  certain  very  serious 
defects  which  the  war  had  revealed  in  our 
resources,  defects  which  we  may  well 
pause  to  consider  very  carefully,  and  to- 
ward the  meeting  of  which  every  organ- 
ised effort  may  be  properly  directed.  We 
also  took  up  two  burning  questions,  those 
of  training  and  salaries;  and  finally  we 
listened  to  the  plans  for  a  survey  of  the 
conditions  in  American  libraries  today. 

This  morning  we  attempt  the  interest- 
ing task  of  looking  into  the  future.  We  do 
not  so  much  attempt  to  forecast  it  as  to 
forecast  plans  on  which  we  may  ourselves 
work.  We  are  not  prophets,  nor  crystal 
gazers,  nor  seers,  but  we  are  folk  who 
have  to  think  as  to  how  our  work  is  go- 
ing to  develop.  We  have  very  pressing 
problems  of  the  immediate  future.  Should 
we  neglect  them,  or  fail  to  meet  them  as 
they  come,  we  certainly  shall  be  false  to 
the  high  standards  of  our  calling.  Hence 
the  program  is  devoted  not  to  just  one 
or  two  subjects  of  library  economy,  but  to 
the  future  of  library  work  in  America.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr. 
Paxtl  M.  PAims,  librarian  of  the  Public 
Library  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  who  will 
speak  to  us  on 

THB  UBBABT'S  task  IN  BECONSTBUCTION 

(See  p.  117) 
Mr.   Jbssb   B.    Davis,   principal   of   the 
Central  High  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Biichl- 
gan,  followed  with  a  paper  entitled 

THE    HIGH    SCHOOL    LIBBABT    OF   THE    NEXT 

DECADE 

(See  p.  126) 
The  final  subject  of  the  morning  was 

REACHING    ALL   CLASSES    OF   THE   COMMUNITT 

(See  p.  Ill) 

Dr.  John  H.  Leete,  director  of  the  Car- 
negie Library  of  Pittsburgh,  who  present- 
ed this  closing  address,  spoke  as  follows 
in  introducing  his  topic: 

Before  beginning  the  discussion  of  this 
topic  I  feel  that  a  few  words  of  personal 
explanation  may  be  necessary.  Two  years 
ago  I  was  brought,  somewhat  against  my 
will,  from  a  position  In  college  adminis- 
tration, to  library  work.  I  resented  it  at 
the  time,  because  it  seemed  to  transfer 
me  from  a  position,  a  bigger  position,  a 
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mote  dUBcolt  job,  to  one  that  was  smaller 
and  less  promising.  Two  years  of  educar 
tion  nnder  a  most  competent,  able,  ener- 
getic and  what  might  be  called  educatlTe 
staff,  have  persuaded  me  how  very  mis- 
taken I  was!  To-day  I  am  convinced  that 
no  professional  field  offers  greater  possi- 
bilities than  library  work.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  I  shall  not  readily  acquire 
the  professional  attitude.  My  viewpoint  is 
still  largely  that  of  the  outside  public, 
and  it  is  from  that  viewpoint  that  I  shall 
speak  to  you  this  morning.  My  only  ex- 
cuse for  presenting  such  a  topic,  which  is 
in  a  way  a  technical  subject,  in  the  pres- 
ence particularly  of  those  who  are  so  much 
more  competent  than  I  to  present  it,  is 
that  this  is  the  greatest  question,  at  least 
greatest  in  my  estimation,  before  the  li- 
brary of  to-day. 

I  wish  to  add  also  that  what  I  shall 
say  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  oppose 
the  side  of  our  work  that  was  presented 
so  happily  this  morning  by  the  first  speak- 
er on  the  program,  but  is  intended  to  sup- 
plement it 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  pa- 
per there  were  read,  and  adopted  by  a 
rising  vote,  memorial  resolutions  on  the 
death  of  William  H.  Brett,  librarian  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  and  Raymond 
C.  Davis,  librarian  emeritus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Biichigan. 

The  text  of  the  resolutions  follow: 


WILLIAM   HOWARD  BRETT 

KEMBEB  OF  THE  AMIXICAN  LIBBABT  ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1885-1918.    ITS  PBESiDENT  1896-97. 

The  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Brett  term- 
inated not  only  a  life  pulsating  with  con- 
structive vitality  and  matured  plans  to 
serve  his  country  in  lU  mighty  under- 
takings overseas,  but  it  left  all  those  fa- 
miliar with  his  career  and  associated  with 
him  in  a  common  task  bereft  of  that  stim- 
ulus and  steadfastness  we  all  receive  from 
the  example  of  noble  endeavors. 

He  was  a  public  servant  of  rare  ability 
and  extraordinary  accomplishments.  The 
span  of  his  professional  career  reaches 
back  to  the  year  1884,  when  he  assumed 
the  leadership  in  the  Institution  whose 
distinction  is  preeminent  in  the  library 
history  of  the  nation.  In  addition  to  de- 
veloping the  Cleveland  Public  Library  to 
the  highest  degree  of  liberal  usefulness, 
he  gave  unstintedly  of  his  experience  and 
enthusiasm  to  the  welfare  of  the  profes- 
sion at  large  and  was  duly  honored. 

His  services  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 


can Library  Association,  the  organlsatjan 
of  the  Ohio  Library  Association,  his  ap- 
pointment as  dean  of  Western  Reserve 
University  Library  School  and  his  mem- 
bership of  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service  Com- 
mittee are  some  of  the  important  mile- 
stones of  his  career. 

His  prodigious,  noiseless  energy  and  un- 
flagging interest  allowed  him  to  serve  on 
various  important  committees  and  af- 
forded him  time  to  give  counsel  and  en- 
couragement to  others — incidents  little 
recorded,  forgotten  by  himself  but  for^ 
ever  treasured  by  the  recipients  of  his 
good  will  and  kindliness. 

Untiring  worker,  careful  Observer,  tar- 
seeing  pathfinder,  he  was  nevertheless 
modest,  tolerant,  ever  ready  to  learn,  to 
serve;  never  opinionated. 

Whatsoever  was  clean  and  beautiful  ap- 
pealed to  him.  Any  idea  that  would  add 
something  to  life,  that  would  make  the 
high  destiny  of  the  individual  and  society 
reach  a  noble  fulfillment,  he  would  em- 
brace with  happy,  contagious  warmth,  free 
from  any  thought  of  self-enhancement. 

His  courage  was  equal  to  his  kindness. 
Magnanimous  at  heart,  he  would  instinc- 
tively enlist  and  stand  firm  in  any  cause 
where  self-respect  and  high  principles 
were  at  stake.  His  the  impulse  to  defend 
and  protect  the  sweetness  and  high  pur- 
pose of  life  against  brutal  egotism. 

In  the  happy  days  of  his  patriotic  serv- 
ice as  camp  librarian  he  heard  the  tramp, 
tramp  of  young  America  embarking  on  the 
transports  to  prove  its  manhood  overseas, 
and  the  day  was  prescient  with  his  antici- 
pated duties  "Over  there,"  where  he  was 
to  be  at  the  service  of  the  boys  and  share 
with  them  the  light  of  a  new  dawn. 

His  memory  will  be  as  abiding  as  his 
message,  "As  we  live,  we  teach." 

Adam  Stbohx, 
r.  r.  bowkeb, 
Frank  P.  Hill, 
Committee. 

RAYMOND  CAZALLIS   DAVI8 

MEMBEB    OF    THE    AMXBICAN    UBBABT    AMO- 

clation,  1878-1919 

Raymond  Cazallis  Davis,  a  member  of 
this  body,  died  at  his  home  in  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Michigan,  on  June  10,  1919,  at  the 
age  of  almost  eighty-three  years.  Since 
1878  he  had  been  actively  associated  with 
the  A.  L.  A.  He  was  bom  in  Cushlng, 
Maine,  in  1836,  and  passed  his  early  life 
in  that  state  and  on  the  ocean,  sailing  In 
his  father's  ship.  He  was  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  before  the  dvO 
war,   and   became   assistant  librarian  In 
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1868,  librarian  in  1877,  and  librarian  emer- 
itus in  1905.  He  was  one  of  the  very 
first  in  our  universities  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  bibliographies,  and  continued  his 
courses  until  a  very  few  years  since. 

Gentle  and  kind  in  soul,  moderate  in 
nature,  but  with  all  friendly,  and  helpful 
to  generations  of  students.  Loving  books 
with  the  rare  knowledge  of  a  true  schol- 
ar, he  served  his  university  and  his  li- 
brary with  single-hearted  devotion.  The 
Association  puts  upon  its  minutes  its 
genuine  regret  at  his  passing,  and  its  high 
sense  of  the  value  of  his  professional  serv- 
ices and  of  his  sweet  and  kindly  charac- 
ter. 

Henby   J.    Cabr, 
Wm.  W.  Bishop, 

Committee. 

Upon  request  of  the  President,  Mr.  H.  H. 
B.  Meyer,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  presented  the  following  report 
of  that  committee,  and  it  was  duly  adopted: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RE80LU. 

TI0N8 

Whereas,  The  booksellers  and  publieh- 
ers  of  the  United  States,  recognizing,  in 
the  calls  for  books  made  on  them  by  the 
library  war  service  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  an  opportunity  for  pa- 
triotic service,  responded  thereto  with 
prompt  and  hearty  co5peration, 

First,  in  granting  discounts  which 
amounted  to  an  elimination  of  all  profits; 

Second,  in  giving  precedence  to  A.  L.  A. 
orders  over  the  orders  received  from  all 
other  sources; 

Third,  in  accepting  and  filling  small  or- 
ders with  the  same  promptness  and  dis- 
patch with  which  they  handled  large  or- 
ders; and 

Fourth,  in  submitting,  almost  without 
murmur,  to  some  unusual  delays  in  the 
settlement  of  accounts,  recognizing  that 
an  office  staft  hastily  organized,  constantly 
changing  in  its  personnel,  and  extending 
its  ramifications  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, was  entitled  to  some  such  considera- 
tion; therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Libra- 
ry Association  in  convention  assembled  at 
Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  hereby  expresses 
its  highest  appreciation  of  the  unfailing 
codperation  of  the  booksellers  and  pub- 
lishers of  the  United  States  in  carrying 
on  its  library  war  service,  and  that  a  large 
measure  of  the  success  attained  would 
have  been  impossible  without  such  co5p* 
eration,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 


lution to  sent  to  the  American  Booksellers 
Association,  to  the  American  Publishers 
Copyright  League,  and  further,  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Publishers*  Weekly. 


Whereas,  The  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation aifter  two  years  of  experience 
through  its  library  war  service  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  know,  without  a  question  of 
doubt,  how  great  an  infiuence  for  good 
among  the  enlisted  men  has  been  the  di- 
rect contact  with  books,  and  how  valuable 
expert  guidance  in  their  use  has  proven  in 
connection  with  other  welfare  work;  and 

Whereas,  There  are  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  two  bills  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  continuance  of  wel- 
fare work  in  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Library 
Association  in  convention  assembled  at 
Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  hereby  ex- 
presses its  approval  of  these  two  bills  and 
respectfully  urges  their  passage  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  chance  for  a  lowering  of  the 
high  morale  which  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  have  achieved; 
and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, to  Major  Jason  S.  Joy,  di- 
rector. Commission  on  Training  Capip  Ac- 
tivities, War  Department,  and  to  Com- 
mander C.  B.  Mayo,  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
Navy  Department. 


Whereas,  Investigations  made  by  some 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
American  Library  Association  have  shown 
that  salaries  paid  to  library  workers  in 
the  United  States  are  inadequate  to  meet 
living  expenses,  and  to  compensate  for  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered;  and 

Whereas,  The  only  way  to  meet  the  nat- 
ural demand  under  present  conditions  for 
higher  salaries  for  library  workers,  is  to 
secure  increased  appropriations;  therefore 
be  it 

RESOLVED.  That  the  American  Library 
Association  strongly  urge  all  governing  or 
legislative  bodies,  federal,  state,  county, 
city,  town  or  village  to  increase  the  ap- 
propriations for  library  salaries,  in  order 
to  retain  in  the  library  service  library 
workers  who  are  forced  by  sheer  necessity 
into  other  fields  where  the  compensation 
constitutes  a  Just  return  for  scholarship 
and  professional  training;  and  further  be 
it 

REISOLVED,  That  the  American  Library 
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Association  take  every  available  means  to 
give  this  resolution  the  widest  publicity, 
especially  among  those  controlling  appro- 
priations for  library  salaries. 

RESOLVED,  That  at  the  close  of  the 
Porty-flrst  Annual  Conference,  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  in  order  to  show 
its  high  appreciation  of  the  efforts  put 
forth,  hereby  expresses  its  profound  grati- 
tude to  all  those  who  have  contributed  to 
making  the  Conference  a  success. 

To  those  not  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  especially  to  the  Hon.  Frederick 
P.  Keppel,  Third  Assistant  SecreUry  of 
War,  to  Admiral  Albert  Cleaves,  to 
Colonel  E.  L.  Munson,  to  Commander  C. 
B.  Mayo,  to  Major  Jason  S.  Joy,  and  to 
Mr.  Jesse  B.  Davis,  who  have  come  from 
a  distance  to  address  us,  we  tender  our 
heartfelt  thanks  and  assure  them  of  our 
keenest  appreciation. 

To  the  state  and  local  authorities  and 
especially  the  librarians  and  to  the  local 
committee  we  express  our  gratitude  for 
the  many  courtesies  received. 

On  Mr.  Lloyd  W.  Josselyn,  editor-in-chief 
and  managing  editor  of  The  Vie  of  Print, 
and  his  colleagues,  we  bestow  our  appre- 
ciative thanks  for  the  keen  pleasure  and 
the  wealth  of  information  the  successive 
members  have  given  us;  and  further  be  it 
RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  each  of  the  gentlemen  men- 
tioned above. 

H.  H.  B.  Meyeb. 
Chalmers  Hadlet, 
Sabah  C.  N.  Bogle, 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  which  had  been  passed 
by  the  Council  on  June  26,  was  read  by 
the  secretary: 

Whereas,  There  has  been  established  and 
is  in  active  operation  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education  a  National  Library  Service, 
which  has  furnished  the  libraries  of  the 
United  States  with  valuable  Information 
concerning  Qovernment  publications  and 
aCTalrs;  be  It  therefore 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Library 
Association  endorses  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  Service  and  respectfully  re- 
quests Its  continuance  In  the  Bureau  of 
Education;  further  be  It 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Biiss  Maude  Malone,  a  representative  of 
the  New  York  Library  Employees  Union, 
being  given  the  floor  by  courtesy,  although 


not  a  member  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  inquired 
whether  a  resolution  submitted  by  that 
union  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  of 
the  American  Library  Association  had 
failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

At  the  request  of  President  Bishop,  Bfr. 
Meter,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Res- 
olutions, stated  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  union  in  Washington,  representing 
Federal  employees,  would  take  up  a  va- 
riety of  points  relative  to  employment,  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  had  restricted 
its  consideration  to  the  question  of  sal- 
aries for  library  workers,  as  set  forth  in 
the  resolution  which  had  Just  been  pre- 
sented. 

Miss  Malone  then  expressed  a  feeling 
that  the  resolution  of  the  Library  Em- 
ployees Union  should  have  received  defi- 
nite action  in  favor  or  disfavor. 

Mr.  Meter  than  stated  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions  had  at  the  present  time 
decided  adversely  upon  the  resolution  of 
the  Library  Employees  Union;  but  with 
the  Idea  that  some  expression  should  be 
obtained  from  another  source  rather  than 
that  the  resolution  should  necessarily  be 
killed,  had  concluded  to  allow  the  Wash- 
ington Union  opportunity  to  consider  the 
same. 

A  member  of  the  A.  L.  A.  here  made  the 
suggestion,  as  coming  also  from  a  member 
of  the  Library  Employees  Union,  that  the 
resolution  of  the  L.  E.  U.  be  returned  to 
that  body. 

The  following  resolutions,  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  Council  on  June  26, 
were  at  this  time  put  to  vote  and  endorsed 
by  the  Association : 

The  Council  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation endorses  the  Educational  Bill 
(H.  R.  7)  Introduced  Into  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Hon.  Horace  M. 
Towner,  and  urges  upon  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  the  early  consideration 
and  adoption  of  this  measure. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Council  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  recognizing  the  urgent  need  for 
an  International  Bibliography  of  Human- 
istic Literature,  cordially  endorses  the 
plan  as  outlined  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Teggart;* 
and  further. 


*See  Council,  Second  Session. 
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RESOLVED,  That  there  be  appointed  an 
adyieory  committee  of  four  to  codperate 
with  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Professors  in  supervising  the  prep- 
aration and  publication  of  the  bibliog- 
raphy. 

The   secretary   read   the   report   of   the 

tellers  of  election,  showing  that  the  fol- 
lowing officers  had  been  elected: 

REPORT    OF    THE    TELLERS 
OF    ELECTION 
Total  number  of  votes  cast,  131. 

President 
Chalmers   Hadley,   librarian   Public   Li- 
brary, Denver,  Colorado.     131  votes. 
First  Vice-President 
George  H.  Locke,  librarian.   Public  Li- 
brary,   Toronto,    Ontario,    Canada.      129 
votes. 

Second  Vice-President 
Cornelia  Marvin,  librarian  Oregon  State 
Library,  Salem,  Oregon.    128  votes. 
Members  of  Executive  Board 
(For  three  years) 
Carl  H.  Milam,  director,  Public  Library, 
Birmingham,  Alabama.    124  votes. 

Edith  Tobitt,  librarian,  Public  Ubrary, 
Omaha,  Nebraska.    124  votes. 
Members  of  Council 
(For  five  years) 
Miriam   E.   Carey,   field   representative, 
A.  L.  A.  War  Service.    128  votes. 

B^sie  Sargeant  Smith,  supervisor  small- 
er branches.  Public  Library,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.     127  votes. 

Phineas  L.  Windsor,  librarian.  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Library,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
127  votes. 

Lloyd  W.  Josselyn,  librarian,  Public  Li- 
brary, Jacksonville,  Florida.    128  votes. 

C.  C.  Williamson,  chief,  division  of  eco- 
nomics. Public  Library,  New  York  City. 
126  votes. 

Trustee  of  Endowment   Fund 
E.  W.  Sheldon,  trustee.  Public  Library, 
New  York  City.    427  votes. 

President  Bishop:  A  matter  which  has 
been  agitated  in  the  library  press,  and 
which  has  received  very  considerable  at- 
tention in  the  hands  of  various  members 
of  the  Association,  will  be  presented  for 
a   minute    for    possible   consideration,   by 


Mr.   Whebleb,   of  Youngstown — the   ques- 
tion of  codperative  book  buying. 

Mr.  Wheeleb  accordingly  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  did  not  realize  that  I  was  to  be  called 
upon  to  present  to  you  this  matter,  which 
has  been  termed  the  question  of  central- 
ized book  buying,  but  which  to  my  mind 
is  far  broader  than  that,  and  which  I 
should  like  t  ophrase  as  centralized  se- 
lection of  books,  centralized  purchasing  of 
books,  centralized  binding  and  rebinding 
of  books  in  such  shape  that  they  will  car- 
ry to  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  books  with- 
out another  rebinding;  centralized  public- 
ity to  get  the  books  used,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  that  the  codperation  or  possible 
absorption  of  the  staff  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist;  and  in  general,  the  centralized 
doing  of  all  the  preparatory  processes  of 
getting  books  ready  for  the  public  to  use. 

It  may  be  that  this  plan  has  so  many 
practical  difficulties  that  it  could  not  be 
carried  out.  However,  it  does  seem  to  me 
to  be  so  vital  that  we  should  at  least  in- 
vestigate it,  that  I  venture  to  propose  to 
you  a  motion  that  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Association  appoint  a  committee  of 
five  members  to  consider  the  possibilities 
and  the  practical  difficulties  of  carrying 
out  this  proposal. 

The  motion  was  duly  concurred  in. 
"President-elect  Hadley   was  escorted   to 
the  platform  by  Mr.  Belden  and  Mr.  Fer- 
guson. ^ 

President  Bishop:  Mr.  Hadley,  on  behalf 
of  the  Association  I  tender  you,  sir,  this 
gavel,  as  indicating  the  authority  of  your 
new  office,  with  the  best  wishes  from  all 
of  us  for  your  great  success  in  carrying 
us  through  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Hadley:  Mr.  President  and  fellow 
members  of  the  Association:  When  the 
Nominating  Committee  proposed  my  name 
for  this  office  I  replied  that  it  was  an  honor 
that  should  never  be  sought  and  a  responsi- 
bility which  I  felt  should  not  be  shirked. 
I  thoroughly  appreciate  this  honor,  and  I 
wish  to  thank  you  by  promising  to  give 
to  the  A.  L.  A.  during  the  coming  year  the 
very  best  service  of  which  I  am  capable. 
The  questions  before  us  which  have  been 
brought  up  at  this  one  session  are  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  occupy  us  for  several 
4nonths.  We  can  only  arrive  at  a  success- 
ful conclusion  if  we  have  the  codperation 
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of  every  member  of  the  Association,  which 
I  ask  of  you  on  behalf  of  the  new  officers 
of  this  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dana,  it  was  voted 
that  the  Executive  Board  be  instructed  to 
present  at  the  next  A.  L.  A.  Conference  a 
form  of  constitution,  with  by-laws,  con- 
formable at  least  in  a  measure  to  the 
suggestions  contained  in  the  address  of 
President  Bishop. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Bishop  stated  that,  to 
avoid  any  misapprehension,  Mr.  Meyer  de- 
sired a  further  word  to  be  said  relative  to 
the  matter  of  the  resolution  of  the  Library 
Employees  Union,  and  summed  up  the 
manner  in  which  the  resolution  had  been 
received  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
of  the  American  Library  Association, 
which  committee  had  decided  to  allow  the 
Washington  Union  opportunity  to  consider 
the  matter  in  question. 

Mr.  Wheeleb  moved  that  the  resolution 
of  the  New  York  Union  be  voted  upon  by 
the  Association. 

Miss  Kelso  having  then  risen  to  a  point 
of  order  sustained  by  President  Hadley, 
Mr.  BowKER  requested  that  the  resolution 
be  read,  even  though  no  deflnite  action  be 
taken  upon  it. 

It  was  indicated  that  bo  copy  was  imme- 
diately at  hand. 

Miss  Kelso  emphasized  that  insufficient 
attention  was  being  given  by  A.  L.  A.  mem- 
bers to  the  fact  that  a  Joint  Commission 
was  settling  salary  standards  which  would 
affect  librarians  throughout  the  entire 
United  States,  and  suggested  that  a  Just 
conception  of  librarianship  might  not  be 
within  the  realization  of  this  commission. 

Dr.  BowEBMAN,  in  order  to  make  clear 
the  topic  under  discussion,  then  briefly  ex- 
plained that  Congress  had  created  a  Joint 
Commission  on  Reclassification  of  Salaries, 
to  classify  the  salaries  of  all  Government 
employees  in  Washington,  Federal  and 
municipal  (numbering  105,000) ;  the  Joint 
Commission  being  composed  of  three  Sen- 
ators and  three  ex-Representatives,  who 
had  engaged  a  considerable  staff  of  ex- 
perts, including  persons  representing  li« 
brary  interests. 


Dr.  BowERMAN  further  stated  that  it  had 
seemed  desirable  that  the  A.  L.  A.  should 
by  resolution  assign  to  some  committee 
the  duty  of  presenting  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Reclassification  a  definite  con- 
ception of  the  place  and  importance  of  the 
work  of  librarianship  and  the  need  of  its 
proper  recognition  upon  salary  rolls,  and 
that  the  resolution  presented  relative  to 
salaries  (intended  to  cover  this  matter) 
might  be  made  more  specific,  if  thought  in- 
adequate for  a  hearing  before  the  Joint- 
Commission. 

He  then  moved  that  the  Committee  of 
Five  on  Library  Service  be  instructed  to 
present  to  the  Joint  Commission  on  Re- 
classification its  ideas  of  librarianship  and 
requisite  compensation  for  library  services, 
especially  since  the  effect  of  the  work  of 
the  Reclassification  C^ommission  will  doubt- 
less have  wider  bearing  than  will  pertain 
merely  to  library  interests  at  Washington. 

A  member  here  stated  that  there  was 
scheduled  to  come  before  the  E<xecative 
Board  of  the  A.  L.  A.  the  matter  of  having 
a  special  committee  to  look  after  the  Res- 
olution on  Salaries,  and  to  put  the  resolu- 
tion into  the  hands  of  governing  bodies 
making  appropriations  for  library  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Meter,  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions,  at  this  Juncture  ex- 
plained that  his  committee  had  endeavored 
to  reduce  the  various  resolutions  in  its 
hands  to  as  brief  compass  as  possible;  and 
he  further  said  that,  after  pointing  out 
that  library  salaries  are  low,  and  going  on 
lecord  as  urging  appropriating  bodies  to 
increase  such  salaries,  he  would  consider 
additional  recommendations .  as  perhaps 
encroaching  upon  local  details. 

Mr.  BowKEB  moved,  as  amendment  of 
Dr.  Bowerman's  motion,  that  the  Execu- 
tive Board  be  requested  to  i4>point  a  com- 
mittee which  shall  present  to  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Reclassification  the  Salary 
Resolution  already  passed. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Bowker  was  con- 
curred in.  Dr.  Bowerman  accepting  such 
amendment  to  the  original  motion,  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  Committee  of  Fire 
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on  Library  Senrice  be  called  into  cdopera- 
tion  with  the  prospective  committee. 

The  resolution  of  the  New  York  Library 
Employees  Union,  the  reading  of  which 
had  been  previously  requested,  was  then 
read  by  the  secretary,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  present  low  and  inade- 
quate salaries  paid  to  librarians  in  the 
public  libraries  are  due  solely  to  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  work 
are  women;  and 

Wherea*,  All  the  highest  salaried  po- 
sitions are  given  to  men  by  the  board  of 
trustees;  and 

Whereas,  The  present  policy  of  li- 
brary boards  Is  to  remove  women  from  all 
positions  of  responsibility  and  largest 
financial  returns,  and  replace  them  with 
men   only,   and 

Whereas,   This  discrimination   is   based 

on  sex,  and  not  on  any  superiority  of  in- 
telligence, ability,  or  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  men  appointed;  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  we  are  ag£Cinst 
thifi  system  of  removing  women  without 
reason,  and  are  in  favor  of  throwing  open 
all  positions  in  library  work,  from  Libra- 
rian of  Ck)ngress  down  to  that  of  page, 
to  men  and  women  equally,  and  for  equal 
pay. 

President  Hadley  announced  that  upon 

examination    of   the   by-laws    it   appeared 

that,  under  a  three-fourths  vote  of  those 

present  at  any  meeting  of  the  American 

Library  Association,  the  Association  could 

decide  to  consider  and  report  upon  a  ques- 


tion without  previous  reference  to  the 
Council  for  report  and  recommendation. 

Mr.  Wheeleb  urged  that  the  Association 
record  action  upon  the  L.  E.  U.  resolution 
in  order  to  disarm  the  possible  criticism 
that  a  small  number  of  persons  renders 
decision  upon  A.  L.  A.  matters. 

Mies  Ttleb  at  this  point  spoke  upon  the 
substance  of  the  L.  E.  U.  resolution,  and 
declared  that  American  women  librarians 
are  carrying  their  fair  share  of  responsi- 
bility, and  they  desire  the  men  members  of 
the  Association  to  realize  that  the  women 
imderstand  the  men  have  no  thought  of 
crowding  women  out  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Bowker  followed  with  an  especial 
protest  against  the  preamble  of  the  resolu- 
tion, which  states  that  women  are  discrim- 
inated against  by  boards  of  trustees. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
rules  of  the  Association  -be  suspended  and 
that  a  vote  be  taken  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  of  the  New  York  Library 
Employees  Union. 

The  rules  were  so  suspended. 

The  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  res- 
olution of  the  New  York  Library  Em- 
ployees Union  being  duly  presented,  the 
Association  rejected  the  resolution  by  a 
vote  of  121  members  against  one. 

There  being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Association,  the  Conference 
was  adjourned  sine  die. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
American  Library  Association  was  held  in 
the  New  Monterey  Hotel,  Asbury  Park,  N. 
J.,  Friday  afternoon,  June  27,  1919. 

Present:      President      Hadley,      Misses 
Doren,  Eastman  and  Tobitt,  and  Messrs. 
Hill  and  Milam;  also  Secretary  Utley. 
Program  for  Enlarged  Service 

The  following  resolution,  drawn  by  a 
member  of  the  board,  was  read  and  unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved,  (1)  That  the  Executive  Board 
recognizes  the  responsibility  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  development  of  library  serv- 
ice for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
America. 


(2)  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  various  reports  and  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  future  work  of  the 
Association;  to  prepare  an  enlarged  pro- 
gram of  American  library  sendee;  and  to 
make  a  report  as  soon  as  possible  with  rec- 
ommendations— these'  recommendations  to 
indicate  which  features  of  the  program  are 
of  immediate  importance  and  to  be  accom- 
panied by  definite  plans  for  the  inaugura- 
tion and  financing  of  the  work. 

(3)  That  this  committee  consist  of  two 
members  of  the  Executive  Board,  who 
shall  have  power  to  increase  their  num- 
bers to  five  and  to  appoint  advisory  sub- 
committees. 

(4)  That  the  committee  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  an  Enlarged  Program  for 
American  Library  Service, 
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Committee  Appointments 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hill  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  president  be  empowered 
to  appoint  the  various  committees  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Committee  on  importations 

Dr.  Hill  having  presented,  in  writing,  his 
resignation  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Importations,  it  was,  on  motion  by  Mr. 
Milam, 

Toted,  That  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hill 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Impor- 
tations be  accepted  and  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor  be  left  to  the  presi- 
dent. 

Midwinter  Meetings 

The  question  whether  or  not  to  hold  the 
customary  midwinter  meetings  (which 
have  been  omitted  the  past  two  years  be- 
cause of  the  war)  being  under  considera- 
tion, it  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Milam:, 

Voted,  That  the  midwinter  meetings  be 
held  this  coming  winter  in  Chicago. 

Meeting  Piace  for  1920 
The  subject  of  meeting  place  for  1920 
was  informally  discussed.  The  secretary 
stated  that  he  had  received  invitations 
from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the 
following  cities:  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  De- 
troit, Kansas  City,  New  York  and  St. 
Joseph.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  board  that 
no  place  east  of  the  Allegheny  mountains 
should  be  considered.  FV)rmAl  action  was 
postponed  until  a  later  meeting. 

Plans  for  Library  Training 
The  Association,  having  referred  to  the 
Executive  Board  for  further  consideration 
the  plans  for  a  board  on  library  training, 
as  outlined  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Williamson  in  his 
paper  read*  before  the  Association  (see 
p.  120,  the  Executive  Board  took  the  mat- 
ter under  consideration.  Dr.  Williamson 
sitting  by  invitation  with  the  board  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussion. 
It  was,  on  motion  by  Mr.  Milam, 
Toted,  That  the  plan  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Wil- 
liamson, set  forth  in  his  paper  on  "Some 
present-day  aspects  of  library  training," 
be  approved  in  general  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  an  Enlarged  Program 
for  American  Library  Service  for  early 
consideration  and  report 


Plans  for  an  International  Bibliography 
of  Hufifianistic  Literature 

The  Council  at  its  meeting  on  June  26 
having  voted,  after  hearing  Professor  F.  J. 
Teggart's  plans  for  an  international  biblio- 
graphy of  humanistic  literature,  that  an 
advisory  committee  of  four  be  appointed 
to  codperate  with  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors  in  supervis- 
ing the  preparation  and  publication  of  the 
bibliography,  the  E<xecutive  Board  er- 
pressed  its  approval  of  this  action  and 

Toted,  That  the  subject  be  referred  to 
the  president  for  action. 

Rate  for  Rural  Delivery  of  Books 

A  communication  having  been  received 
from  Mr.  A.  L.  Spencer,  Greenwood,  N.  Y., 
requesting  the  Executive  Board  to  endorse 
for  the  third  time  a  plan  for  a  cheaper 
local  rate  over  rural  delivery  lines  for  pub- 
lic library  books,  it  was 

Toted,  That  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
American  Library  Association  for  the  third 
time  endorses  the  plan  of  a  local  fiat  rate 
over  the  rural  delivery  lines  for  public 
library  books,  the  present  parcels  post  rate 
in  the  local  zone,  while  most  favorable  for 
commercial  parcels,  having  been  found  in- 
applicable for  this  great  educational  use; 
and  that  it  strongly  recommends  that  this 
plan  be  fully  considered  by  the  postal  au- 
thorities at  Washington  at  the  earliest 
convenient  time. 

Supplementary  Budget 

The  Secretary  presented  a  supplement- 
ary budget  in  the  sum  of  $1,383.65,  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  upon  his  recommendation  it 
was  voted  that  the  funds  be  i4>plled  to  the 
following  appropriation  heads: 

Bulletin  $  SOO.OO 

Conference   60.00 

Additional  services 260.00 

Supplies    260.00 

Postasre,  telephone,  etc 260.00 

Miscellaneous   SO.OO 

Contingencies    8S.66 

Travel   150.00 

Total   I1.38S.66 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Milam,  it  was 
Toted,  That  the  secretary  be  authorised 
to  transfer  money  from  one  appropriation 
head  to  another  in  the  budget  at  his  own 
dlseretion. 
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Cooperative  Bookbuying 

The  Association  having  requested  the 
Executive  Board  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
five  to  consider  the  subject  of  codperative 
bookbuying  and  to  report  to  the  Associa- 
tion, it  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Milam, 

Yotedf  That  the  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion be  empowered  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  five  to  consider  the  subject  of  coopera- 
tive bookbuying,  and  that  this  committee 
be  instructed  to  make  at  least  a  prelim- 
inary report  as  promptly  as  possible  In 
order  that  it  may  be  considered  hy  the 
Committee  on  an  Enlarged  Program  for 
American  Library  Service. 

Revision  of  Constitution 
The  Association  having  voted  that  the 
Executive  Board  be  instructed  to  bring  in 
a  form  of  constitution  to  the  Association 
a  year  hence,  it  was,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Milam, 

Voted,  That  the  president,  secretary,  and 
retiring  president  of  the  Association  be 
appointed  a  comanittee  of  three  to  make 
recommendations  concerning  a  revised  con- 
stitution for  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  this  committee  make  a 
preliminary  draft  In  time  to  present  it  to 


the    Executive    Board    at    its    midwinter 
meeting. 

Definition  of  Librarianship  and  Statement 
as  to  Appropriate  Salaries 

The  Association  having  recommended 
that  the  Committee  of  B^ve  on  Library 
Service  and  a  special  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive  Board  present  to 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Reclassification 
their  views  on  the  work  of  librarians  and 
on  the  salaries  appropriate  to  the  various 
library  positions  in  the  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Governments,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  of  Five  on 
Library  Service  be  instructed  to  co5perate 
with  the  Committee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Library  Association  in  present- 
ing to  the  Joint  Commission  of  Congress 
on  Reclassification  a  statement  as  to  the 
work  of  librarianship  and  as  to  the  salaries 
which  are  appropriate  for  various  library 
positions  in  the  Federal  and  District  of 
Columlbia  Grovernments. 

Next  Meeting  of  Board 

Voted,  That  when  the  Executive  Board 
shall  adjourn  it  adjourn  to  meet  not  later 
than  the  September  next  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Library  Association. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the 
Board  adjourned. 


COUNCIL 

FIRST  SESSION 


The  Council  met  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  24. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Pres- 
ident Bishop,  who  announced  as  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion,  "Shall  a  permanent 
endowment  be  undertaken  for  peace  time 
work  of  the  A.  L.  A.?"  The  president 
stated  that  three  five-minute  talks  would 
first  be  heard,  upon  'The  need  for  taking 
advantage  of  our  war  time  opportunities," 
and  called  upon  Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  State  Library,  who 
spoke  as  follows: 

I  will  tell  you  in  advance,  that  you  may 
be  assured  of  the  impartial  character  of 
my  five-minute  contribution,  that  no  ques- 
tions have  been  asked  of  me  as  to  which 
side  I  would  be  on,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  the  other  five-minute  speakers  are 


affirmative  or  negative;  nothing  has  been 
said.  I  have  been  spending  a  good  deal  of 
time,  listening  right  and  left,  and  asking 
questions,  to  discover  whether  there  were 
objections  to  or  approvals  of  this  endow- 
ment plan,  and  I  have  heard  a  good  many 
things,  and  have  made  up  my  mind;  my 
mind  is  this,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  it  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time.  I  have  seen  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  which  Mr. 
Brown  is  chairman,  and  in  the  program, 
and  other  places,  lists  of  activities  that 
the  Association  might  well  engage  in  if 
it  had  the  funds.  I  may  not  approve  of 
all  of  those  items  there  set  down,  and  I 
may  feel  that  some  are  far  more  important 
than  others.  That  is  my  opinion.  But 
there  can  be  a  program,  necessary,  wise, 
imperative,  almost,  if  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  is  to  fill  its  proper  niche 
iu  the  development  of  the  spiritual  things 
of  this  country;  there  can  be  such  a  pro- 
gram that  will,  I  am  sure,  be  approved  by 
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all  members  of  this  Association.  The  sin- 
gle item  of  publicity  alone,  in  Its  various 
ramifications*  would  be  a  sufficient  pro- 
gram for  this  Association,  if  there  were 
no  other. 

I  have  listened  to  some  objections,  too, 
as  to  this,  and  none  of  them  seems  to  me 
convincing.  They  chiefly  harp  upon  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  through  an  enterprise 
like  this  without  the  spur  which  the  war 
and  the  patriotic  motives  back  of  the  war 
provided  in  our  campaigns  for  funds  for 
war  service.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
very  campaign  for  war  service — the  money 
that  was  raised — the  work  that  has  been 
done  and  the  way  it  has  been  done  in  the 
last  two  years— furnish  sufficient  answer 
to  those  who  object  on  account  of  condi- 
tions not  being  favorable  for  this  work. 

Here  is  the  last  contribution  to  my  five- 
minute  address.  Of  course  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  evident  that  it  is  not  mine,  when 
I  read  it,  but  in  all  fairness  I  want  to  say 
it  has  been  "cribbed."  It  is,  "It  can  be 
done." 

Mr.  Wyer  was  followed  by  Miss  Theresa 

Hitchler,  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library: 

Mr.  Wyer's  talk  has  made  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  talk  my  full  five  minutes;  I  can 
reduce  it  to  almost  one.  I  can  repeat  in 
part  what  he  has  said,  except  that  I  have 
not  heard  what  I  should  call  actual  ob- 
jections. I  heard  discussed  perhaps  the 
inadvisability  of  starting  this  fund  right 
now.  or  the  advisability  of  going  about  it 
in  a  different  way,  perhaps,  but  I  have 
not  heard  any  objections,  and  I  feel  in  a 
sense  I  have  been  honored  by  having  peo- 
ple come  to  me  and  very  frankly  stating 
what  they  thought  might  be  done  or  what 
they  thought  would  be  a  difficulty  in  the 
way.  I  think  if  all  of  you  had  had  the 
privilege  I  have  had  of  standing  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence,  so  to  speak — in  the  en- 
closure and  out — you  would  not  hesitate 
for  one  moment  to  say  most  emphatically 
that  certainly  there  ought  to  be  a  fund  of 
some  kind.  I  am  not  a  sufficiently  good 
business  woman  to  say  whether  we  ought 
to  have  an  endowment  fund.  I  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied,  for  example,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  some  other  well-meaning  per- 
son, would  give  us  an  annual  income  of 
$100,000  to  1500,000  for  a  stated  number  of 
years,  but  I  do  think  that  if  the  A.  L.  A. 
is  not  going  to  sink  back  and  become  a 
reactionary  institution  it  ought  to  go  right 
on  and  continue  where  it  left  off  with  the 
library  war  service.  If  you  had  read  but 
a  small  number  of  the  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
from  little  bits  of  towns  that  never  before, 
{   believe,   knew   there   were  such   things 


in  existence  as  books  and  libraries,  and 
heard  the  pleas  that  they  made,  or  read 
the  pleas  that  they  made  in  these  letters, 
to  "please  continue  this  work  after  the 
war,"  or  "please  send  them  books  now  for 
a  regular  library,  because  their  soldiers 
had  almost  all  been  discharged  and  they 
could  not  possibly  continue  to  disappoint 
them,"  you  would  feel  that  having  given 
them  an  appetite  for  books,  we  must  sat- 
isfy that  appetite,  and  you  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  "We  must  have  a  fund  of  some 
kind  to  carry  on  this  work!"  It  is  not 
fair  to  the  many  that  we  have  served,  and 
in  whom  we  have  aroused  an  appetite  for 
books,  to  snatch  this  mental  food  from 
them,  at  this  particular  time. 

I  am  going  to  conclude  by  just  quoting 
something  that  a  professor  wrote  to  me  in 
a  letter  on  this  particular  subject.  "Hith- 
erto as  an  organization,"  he  said,  "our  de- 
velopment has  been  mainly  intensive,  and 
directed  toward  itself  and  the  libraries  it 
has  cherished.  Now  splendid  new  fields 
are  calling  for  our  immediate  attention." 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  just  what  these 
new  fields  should  be,  because  I  think  that 
needs  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  a  great 
deal  of  consideration,  but  I  do  think  that 
a  great  many  of  the  objectors — conscien- 
tious objectors — in  the  Association  will  be 
perfectly  satisfied  if  we  can  present  to 
them  a  very  clearly  outlined  and  detailed 
plan  of  what  we  mean  to  do,  how  we  mean 
to  get  the  money,  and  how  we  mean  to 
spend  it  after  we  have  it.  I  don't  think 
really  there  will  be  one  member  of  the 
Association  who  at  the  end  wiU  object  to 
the  fund,  or  what  we  mean  to  do  with  it. 

The   third   speaker   of   the   preliminary 

part  of  the  program,  Mr.  Hadley,  librarian 

of  the  Denver  Public  Library,  then  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  too  am  in  favor  of  a 
campaign  which  we  hope  will  result  in  a 
fund  to  carry  on  the  work  which  has  al- 
ready been  started.  Most  of  you,  I  sup- 
pose, have  read  the  preliminary  report 
which  is  in  print,  from  the  special  com- 
mittee which  met  in  Buffalo.  I  find  my- 
self agreeing  in  most  particulars  with  this 
preliminary  report.  In  the  firs!  place  I 
think  in  case  the  campaign  is  conducted, 
it  should  not  be  a  popular  campaign  such 
as  we  have  had  during  the  war,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  a  campaign  In  an  attempt 
to  reach  the  people  we  think  ought  to  be 
interested. 

I  find  myself  differing  in  judgment  from 
the  committee's  report  in  which  it  favors 
a  campaign  for  a  fund  to  last  five  years, 
with  the  suggestion  from  the  committee 
that  we  will  then  have  something  to  show 
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in  a  future  campaign  for  a  permanent  A. 
L.  A.  fund. 

Personally,  I  think  it  will  be  Just  as  easy 
to  secure  a  permanent  fund  now  as  it  will 
five  years  hence  and  in  many  ways,  I  think 
it  will  be  easier.  For  instance,  if  we  have 
a  fund  for  five  years  and  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  and  then  go  before  our 
moni^d  friends  and  try  to  tell  them  what 
we  hare  done,  we  will  be  at  a  disadvantage 
becaase  what  the  A.  L.  A.  does,  is  not  the 
kind  of  work  that  can  be  well  shown  by 
statistics,  since  this  is  an  educational 
worlc.  If  this  Association  cannot  make 
a  sufflcient  showing  through  what  it  has 
done  in  the  way  of  war  work,  I  do  not 
thinlc  that  five  years'  work  will  help  us 
out  to  any  great  extent. 

Ttiere  are  so  many  things  to  be  worked 
out,  I  can't  go  into  detail  at  this  time;  but 
the  question  whether  there  is  to  be  a  fund 
or  campaign  within  one  month,  six  months, 
a  year — ^we  have  to  decide  now.  I  person- 
ally am  for  the  fund;  I  think  we  will  get 
the  fund,  and  I  think  our  past  experience 
has  shown  that  we  can  do  it 

President  Bishop:  These  considerations 
are  general.  We  come  now  to  particulars, 
to  a  selection  from  among  the  many  items 
which  have  been  propoBed,  and  showing 
the  things  for  which  the  American  Library 
Association  needs  money.  I  may  say  that 
this  selection  is  a  very  severe  one.  There 
were  presented  to  the  program  committee 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  different  heads 
from  which  we  have  selected  five  for  con- 
sideration, in  order  not  to  overburden  the 
program.  One  or  two  things  have  been 
left  off  which  may  be  even  more  important 
or  fully  as  important  as  those  which  re- 
main. This  must  not  be  considered  an  in- 
vidious or  deliberate  omission.  The  first 
of  these  items  to  be  considerea  is  "Greater 
publicity  —  co5perative  publicity  —  employ- 
ment of  a  publicity  expert,"  and  I  shall  call 
upon  the  chairman  of  the  Publicity  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Rush,  librarian  of  the  Indianapo- 
lis Public  Library. 

Mr.  Rush  accordingly  read  the  following 
paper: 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  is  no  longer  a  de- 
batable question  in  library  propaganda. 
We  have  had  library  publicity  thrust  upon 
us!  A  great  war  attended  to  that  (and 
thereby  saved  us  twenty  years  of  ordinary 
effort  in  acquiring  a  desire  for  it,  or  even 


a  vision  of  its  possibilities).  Suddenly  it 
was  spread  out  before  our  dumfounded, 
unbelieving  eyes,  and,  almost  before  we 
realized  causes  or  events,  we  were  plunged 
with  a  hopeless  do-lt-or-dle  feeling  into 
two  great  financial  and  several  book  cam- 
paigns based  on  publicity,  and  came  up 
again  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  quite 
surprised  to  find  that  our  local  institutions, 
and  our  national  organization  as  well,  had 
become  interesting  in  a  nation-wide  way. 

This  publicity,  like  unto  a  great  torch, 
was  signaling  to  the  world  the  need  of 
greater  knowledge  and  wisdom  among  men. 
Perhaps  it  was  flaming  brightly  before 
most  of  us  realized  the  national  and  local 
need  of  its  light.  Nevertheless,  no  longer 
are  our  cause,  our  aims,  our  hopes,  our 
ambitions  entirely  unknown.  He  who  has 
run  has  read  somewhat  of  the  American 
Library  Association  and  its  library  war 
service  and  of  special  library  service  ren- 
dered by  libraries  throughout  the  country 
in  the  field  of  practical  vocational  litera- 
ture. 

This  great  torch  has  become  a  power- 
ful instrument  in  our  hands.  We  are  face 
to  face  with  its  future  use.  We  are  con- 
scious of  its  wide-reaching  benefit  and  in- 
fluence, but  we  are  wondering  just  what 
we  shall  do  with  it  now  that  the  war  is 
over  and  whether  it  will  flt  peace  times! 
(Or  is  it  that  we  are  not  wondering  suf- 
flciently  or  efficiently  enough  about  it?) 
Shall  we  hold  it  aloft  in  greater  brilliancy, 
or  indifferently  lower  it  in  the  confusion  of 
the  reconstruction  period  and  allow  it 
sadly  to  flicker  out?  Are  we  content  to 
rest  on  the  temporary  laurels  of  honor  and 
dividends  thrust  upon  us,  or  shall  we 
"carry  on"  towards  a  far  greater  dissem- 
ination of  the  knowledge  for  which  we  are 
held  responsible? 

The  war  has  taught  us  that  a  great  ed- 
ucational program  of  publicity  is  now 
recognized  as  a  feasible  and  proved  method 
of  extending  library  service;  that  people 
do  read  and  obey  posters,  placards,  leaflets, 
newspaper  and  magazine  stories  on  educa- 
tional topics;  that  advertising  was  neces- 
sary as  a  great  step  in  the  war  period  to 
obtain  notice  and  that  it  will  take  a  sec- 
ond great  step  in  the  peace  period  to  hold 
the  interest  thus  aroused;  that  a  greater 
demand  for  further  knowledge  has  been 
created  and  that  advertising  will  be  neces- 
sary to  direct  the  demand  to  the  sources 
of  supply;  that  advertising  creates  good 
will,  good  will  engenders  confldence,  con- 
fidence invites  a  larger  volume  of  business, 
greater  business  insures  larger  appropria- 
tions and  larger  appropriatiouB  guarantee 
better  results;   av^d  lastly  the  great  war 
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taught  us  that  library  publicity  is  easier 
to  gain  than  ever  before  and  that  we  were 
blind  to  our  opportunities  in  not  striving 
after  it  extensively  long  ago. 

Efficient  library  service  is  the  efficiency 
of  books  raised  to  the  Nth  power.  Books 
contain  the  untold  power  of  worldwide 
ideas.  Ideas  hidden  within  a  twenty-five 
per  cent  efficient  library  exert  pitifully 
slight  power — a  power  which,  through 
publicity,  may  be  multiplied  a  hundred 
fold.  Publicity  is  the  power  which  multi- 
plies the  power  of  ideas,  of  books,  of  li- 
braries and  of  library  service.  Any  libra- 
rian who  will  have  none  of  it,  who  is  in- 
different towards  it,  or  who  is  ignorant  of 
it,  is  no  longer  a  mere  "keeper"  of  books 
containing  ideas — he  is  a  suppressor  of 
ideas. 

The  great  need  of  greater  publicity,  co- 
operative publicity  and  a  publicity  service 
bureau  at  headquarters  is  so  evident  that 
the  citation  of  proof  becomes  almost 
ridiculous.  If  library  service  is  to  get  in 
step  with  the  educational  progress  which 
is  now  making  such  rapid  strides  forward, 
and  if  the  library  is  an  integral  part  of 
public  education  as  we  have  been  told  suf- 
ficient times  that  it  is,  then  it  behooves 
us  to  develop  our  publicity  program  in  a 
businesslike  way.  Seven  thousand  libra- 
ries, sixteen  thousand  librarians  and  forty 
thousand  library  trustees  are  engaged  in 
library  work  in  the  United  States,  all 
working  independently  at  decidedly  sim- 
ilar work  without  the  aid  or  benefit  of  a 
directing  agency  for  their  duplicated  pub- 
licity. How  pitifully  amusing  it  would  be 
to  observe  the  struggle  of  the  branch 
houses  of  a  great  typewriter  company 
whose  headquarters  failed  to  furnish  pub- 
licity suggestions  and  material  to  its  local 
units!  A  library  publicity  service  bureau 
is  the  logical  way  and  the  economical  way 
to  meet  the  situation  confronting  us.  Li- 
brary war  service  has  demonstrated  that 
librarians  can  codperate  on  a  businesslike 
basis.  A  central  publicity  bureau  will 
furnish  librarians  the  best  possible  op- 
portunity  for  practical   cooperation. 

What  service  can  such  a  publicity  bu- 
reau render,  under  the  direction  of  a  libra- 
rian having  adequate  publicity  knowledge 
and  experience,  assisted  by  an  advertising 
expert  skilled  in  the  technical  side  of  the 
work?  Here  are  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant inter-related  items: 

1 — ^Prepare  practical,  cost-saving,  co- 
operative publicity  material  of  all  kinds 
suitable  for  libraries  regardless  of  locali- 
ties. 

2— Edit   cooperative   lists   in   attractive 
and  effective  form. 
3 — Qlve  advice  and  suggestions  to  libra- 


ries facing  publicity  problems  peculiar  to 
different  communities. 

4 — Prepare  library  service  articles  for 
any  number  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
which  would  apply  to  practically  any  com- 
munity. 

6 — Obtain  a  surprising  amount  of  na- 
tional publicity  for  libraries  through  mag- 
azines and  metropolitan  newspapers. 

6 — Maintain  a  clearing-house  for  library 
publicity,  investigating  current  library 
publicity  methods  worth  adopting. 

7 — Devote  special  publicity  attention  to 
the  need  for  more  adequate  financial  sup- 
port for  libraries,  thus  answering  the  back- 
ward looking  librarian  who  says  his  li- 
brary does  not  need  publicity  since  it  can- 
not meet  the  present  demands. 

8 — Prepare  and  arrange  for  exhibits  of 
library    activities. 

9 — Establish  relations  with  national  as- 
sociations and  business  organizations  for 
the  benefit  of  local  libraries  and  library 
service  in  general.  (For  instance,  recently 
Mr.  Mathew  Wold,  president  of  the  Labor 
Press  of  America  and  assistant  to  Mr. 
Gompers  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, has  been  informed  of  the  service 
which  lUbraries  can  render  to  industry  and 
the  various  trades  through  technical 
books  for  working  men.  Consequently,  he 
is  sending  a  letter  over  his  own  signature 
to  all  secretaries  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  an  article  under  his  own 
name  to  all  the  labor  press  of  the  country. 
Both  letter  and  article  were  based  on  a 
letter  and  article  written  especially  for  his 
use  by  the  special  publicity  representative 
of  the  publicity  committee  at  library  war 
service  headquarters.) 

10 — Maintain  an  information  bureau 
service  to  individuals  and  organizations 
throughout  the  country  seeking  special  in- 
formation on  library  service. 

11 — Institute  occasional  intensive  cam- 
paigns for  greater  A.  L.  A.  membership. 

12 — Develop  the  plans  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Publicity  Committee  and  arouse  among 
librarians  increased  interest  in  library 
publicity  and  its  extension. 

Through  such  means  we  can  maintain 
and  create  still  greater  public  apprecia- 
tion of  library  service.  Public  interest  in 
and  endorsement  of  an  educational  enter- 
prise is  an  asset  of  inestimable  value.  Not 
only  the  results  but  the  institutional  char- 
acter, personality  and  purpose  of  our  work 
must  be  emphasized.  We  must  create 
prestige  and  build  good  will  for  the  entire 
organization,  arouse  public  confidence  in 
the  library  as  an  educational  enterprise, 
interpret  the  service  of  libraries  to  the  pub> 
lie  and  furnish  humanized,  dramatized  re- 
views  of   library   activitiei.    A  publicity 
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service  bureau  designed  to  inaugurate  a 
nationwide  educational  program  is  the  sim- 
plest, easiest,  most  practical  and  advan- 
tageous method  to  accomplish  such  results. 
We  have  long  felt  the  great  need  of  its 
service;  thought,  talked,  dreamed  and 
worked  for  its  realization.  It  is  now 
within  reach.  All  conditions,  except  finan- 
cial support,  are  favorable  to  the  extent  of 
being  ideal.  Its  old  and  new  opportuni- 
ties are  urgent  and  far-reaching  in  effect, 
its  possibilities  are  almost  unlimited  and 
its  power  cannot  be  measured. 

The  past  few  months  have  seen  great 
mantles  of  opportunity  fall  on  our  shoul- 
ders. What  shall  our  future  be?  What 
problems  have  we  to  meet?  What  high 
mutual  resolve  and  purpose  have  we  be- 
fore us? 

Having  eyes  which  have  seen  these  great 
visions,  our  responsibilities  spur  us  on  to 
their  realization.  Individually  and  col- 
lectively to  play  a  far  greater  part  in  the 
world's  affairs  than  we  ever  before 
dreamed  is  our  privilege  and  duty.  Have 
we  the  courage  and  humbleness  to  meet 
them  without  side-stepping  in  cool  indif- 
ference? 

We  need  $75,000  to  begin  this  program 
of  education. 

The  audience  is  waiting!  We  are  on  the 
program.  The  American  public  has  heard 
and  read  something  about  us,  but  with  a 
short  memory  it  easily  becomes  interested 
in  other  things.  Are  we  going  to  stand  up 
and  play  our  part,  or  remain  in  the  back- 
ground? 

We  have  passed  through  the  fiery  test  of 
war.  We  are  now  entering  the  greater 
test  of  peace,  bearing  a  torch  which  has 
been  seen  afar  off.  Shall  it,  or  shall  it  not. 
flame  even  more  brightly  in  peace  times? 

President  Bishop  then  called  upon  Mr. 
Carl  H.  Milam,  librarian  of  the  Birming- 
ham (Ala.)  Public  Library,  to  whom  had 
been  assigned  the  topic  "Libraries  for  in- 
dustrial plants,  prisons,  hospitals,  mer- 
chant marine,  coast  guards,  etc.,"  and  he 
accordingly  addressed  the  assembly: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  have  time  to 
read  the  list  of  things  I  am  supposed  to 
talk  about,  but  I  am  going  to  say  a  word 
about  each.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  whatever  It  plans 
t#  do,  or  however  it  plans  to  do  it,  should 
assume  the  responsibility  of  making  itself 
the  one  big  national  organization  which 
holds  itself  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  library  service,  and  for  the  provi- 
sion of  library  service  to  all  who  may  need 
it  That's  a  big  responsibility,  but  who  is 
going  to  assume  it  if  we  don't,  and  should 


it  not  be  assumed  by  somebody?  It  may 
involve  lots  of  money,  lots  of  time,  and  lots 
of  work,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  should  as- 
sume it,  under  the  circumstances.  In  no 
other  way  can  we  feel  ourselves  really  do- 
ing our  Job. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  especially 
about  industrial  plants,  and  I  believe  that 
the  American  Library  Association  might 
assume  the  same  attitude  toward  indus- 
trial plants  that  is  assumed  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Why  should  not  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  go  down  to  some  little 
industrial  town  in  Virginia,  for  example, 
where  they  have  no  libraries,  but  should 
have,  and  offer  to  establish  libraries  if 
they  will  buy  the  books;  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
gets  away  with  it;  why  shouldn't  we? 

The  same  with  hospitals.  Some  of  you 
know  that  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
taking  over  certain  hospitals  and  will 
maintain  them  indefinitely  at  Government 
expense  for  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines, 
and  for  men  of  the  merchant  marine,  as 
well  as  employees  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  I  have  a  telegram  here  urging 
me  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation the  needs  of  a  hospital,  begging  us 
to  take  over  the  work  for  a  few  months, 
and  guaranteeing  that  such  work  will  be 
carried  on  as  a  Government  proposition 
after  that  time  has  elapsed.  Should  the 
Association  not  be  in  position  to  meet  such 
needs  when  they  are  demonstrated? 

The  merchant  marine — they  are  indus- 
trial men,  In  a  way,  but  they  are  in  a  pe- 
culiar situation.  They  start  from  Phila- 
delphia or  New  York  today  and  they  may 
get  back  in  six  months,  or  they  may  not 
get  back  until  they  are  discharged,  after 
five  years.  Have  they  claims  on  Philadel- 
phia; have  they  claims  on  Pennsylvania? 
Where  can  they  get  their  reading  matter  if 
we  don't  furnish  it?  I  am  urged  to  bring 
before  the  Association  the  needs  of  these 
men  for  reading  matter,  and  to  see  that 
they  get  it  in  some  way.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference how;  they  ought  to  have  it,  we 
recognize  that  they  are  begging  for  It. 
Shall  we  turn  them  down,  or  allow  the  re- 
sponsibility to  be  taken  by  someone  else? 

The  coast  guard — in  war  times  this  divi- 
sion comes  under  the  Navy,  and  so  is  re- 
ceiving library  war  service,  but  in  peace 
times  that  will  not  be  continued.  I  wish 
I  had  time  to  read  letters  from  men  who 
visited  coast  guard  stations,  one  from  an 
officer  who  has  seen  something  of  our 
service  in  the  camps,  telling  of  a  station 
where  they  had  not  had  such  service  for 
twenty-five  years. 

At  lighthouses  we  found  they  had  old 
books  bought  many  years  ago  and  never 
changed.    Many  of  them  were  "over  the 
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heads"  of  the  men  for  whom  they  were 
purchased,  and  were  never  used.  The  men 
would  appreciate  a  library  of  carefully 
selected  books. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  I  was 
asked  to  bring  to  your  attention  as  possi- 
bilities for  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

President  Bishop  having  called  upon  the 
secretary  for  a  statement,  Mr.  Utley  spoke 
of  the  present  difficulty  of  offering  aid 
from  A.  L.  A.  headquarters  to  localities 
where  no  state  library  commission  exists, 
and  mentioned  as  one  need  the  re-publica- 
tlon  of  certain  useful  pamphlets  now  out 
of  print,  and  the  provision  of  printed  mat- 
ter to  supplement  correspondence  dealing 
with  requests  from  points  remote  from 
other  assistance. 

He  also  touched  upon  the  possibilities 
of  reinforcing  the  work  of  library  commis- 
sions in  states  where  the  commission  finds 
it  impossible  to  meet  requests  made  upon 
it;  and  alluded  to  the  needs  of  certain 
classes  of  individuals,  among  them  the 
workers  in  logging  camps,  and  groups  es- 
pecially requiring  technical  literature  but 
distant  from  a  center  supplying  it. 

President  Bishop  announced  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  address,  "An  adequate  li- 
brary survey;  what  it  would  accomplish — 
what  it  involves — what  it  will  cost,"  by  Dr. 
Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  librarian  of  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Library,  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Five  on  Library  Service,  and 
Dr.  Bostwick  thereupon  spoke  as  follows: 

Promptness  and  energy  are  excellent 
qualities.  We  can't  do  much  without 
them.  But  if  a  man  were  told  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  start  tomorrow  for  Timbuctu, 
and  wiUi  the  requisite  promptness  and  en- 
ergy, started  ofT  at  once,  without  knowing 
where  Timbuctu  was,  without  knowing  the 
direction  in  which  it  lay,  without  knowing 
how  to  get  there,  and  without  knowing 
how  much  it  would  cost,  he  would  not  get 
far.  His  promptness  and  energy  would 
not  avail  him.  It  strikes  me  that  this  is 
the  description  of  a  good  deal  of  the  work 
that  we  librarians  have  been  trying  to  do 
in  the  last  50  years.  We  have  had  the 
requisite  promptness  and  energy,  but  we 
have  not  had  the  facts  before  us.  There 
never  has  been,  and  there  is  not  now,  a 
body  of  definitely  ascertained  facts  with 
regard  to  the  work  that  American  libra- 
rians are  doing.    If  we  are  to  Mart  off  and 


do  anything  whatever,  and  do  it  w^,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  first  thing  that  we 
ought  to  do  as  a  preliminary  is  to  find  what 
we  are  doing,  and  how  we  are  doing  it; 
and  then  we  can  give  a  little  advice  as  to 
the  importance  and  extension  of  the  work. 

Now,  this  work  is  going  to  be  done 
somehow  or  other,  because  the  president  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  has  appointed  a  committee 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  committee  has 
accepted  the  burden  that  has  been  laid 
upon  them,  and  is  going  ahead;  but  it  is 
the  opinion  of  that  committee  that  it  is 
impossible  for  this  work  to  be  done  ade- 
quately and  completely  without  money. 
Exactly  how  we  shall  get  this  money,  or 
whether  we  can  get  it  at  all,  we  don't 
know,  but  if  it  is  decided  to  raise  an  en- 
dowment fund  for  the  American  Library 
Association,  we  are  counting  on  receiving 
a  small  share  of  that  to  do  this  valuable 
and  necessary  preliminary  work.  Let 
there  be  no  mistake;  we  shall  go  ahead 
with  this  work  whether  we  have  any 
money  or  not,  but  if  we  have  to  do  it  with 
volunteers,  with  the  few  hours  or  few  min- 
utes that  hundreds  of  busy  librarians  can 
spare  for  it,  it  will  not  be  done  with  the 
completeness  and  adequacy  with  which  it 
ought  to  be  done. 

I  want  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  amount 
of  money  which  the  committee,  after  care- 
ful consideration,  think  will  probably  be 
necessary.  We  believe  that  the  work  of 
ascertaining  everything  that  librarians  are 
now  doing  over  the  United  States  will  re- 
quire at  least  two  years  of  continuous  in- 
vestigation, and  here  is  a  budget  for  two 
years'  expenditures,  amounting  to  over 
144,000  a  year,  or  a  total  of  over  |88,000. 
We  believe  we  should  have,  first  of  all,  a 
competent  director,  a  man  who  cannot  be 
obtained  for  less  than  $10,000  for  the  two 
years,  or  |5,000  a  year.  He  should  have 
an  assistant  at  |3,000  a  year,  or  |6,000  for 
the  two  years.  Clerical  service,  by  which 
is  meant  chiefiy  typewriting  and  stenog- 
raphy, would  cost  $7,600.  Traveling  ex- 
penses, the  little  traveling  which  the  com- 
mittee would  do  could  be  done  for  $500 
a  year.  We  should  have  about  six  chief 
inspectors,  one  for  each  body  of  data  that 
it  is  proposed  to  find  out.  That  would 
cost  about  $20,000.  We  have  allowed  $5,000 
for  assistance,  $12,000  for  the  traveling  ex- 
penses of  the  director  and  the  assistants, 
$10,000  for  supplies  and  office  expenses, 
$2,000  for  rent  and  $15,000  for  printing  and 
publishing,  a  total  for  the  two  years  of 
$88,000. 

If  this  should  seem  to  you  to  be  a  large 
sum,  we  can  only  say  that  the  ccmimittee 
started  on  a  basis  of  $50,000  and  gradually 
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worked  up  to  the  present  budget,  it  being 
thought  that  anything  adequate  and  com- 
plete cannot  be  done  under  that  figure.  So 
there  is  the  cost  We  shall  do  it  for  noth- 
ing if  we  have  to,  but  it  cannot  be  done 
adequately  and  completely  for  less  than 
that  sum.  A  good  many  years  ago  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Slicer,  one  of  the  most  clever  and 
astute  men  that  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing,  a  mlnist^  in  New  York,  told  me 
a  story.  He  said  a  woman  who  had  lately 
lost  her  husband  came  to  him  in  tears  and 
said,  "Dr.  Slicer,  my  husband  is  gone. 
They  tell  me  he  is  in  heaven.  Dr.  Slicer, 
where  is  heaven?"  He  said  he  had  never 
been  so  stumped  as  a  clergyman  in  his  life, 
but  he  quickly  made  the  following  reply: 
"Madam,  I  can  best  answer  the  question 
by  giving  you  the  experience  of  a  friend 
of  mine.  He  was  in  the  Alps,  and  wanted 
to  find  a  certain  town.  He  met  a  herds- 
man on  top  of  one  of  the  hills  and  said,  'I 
want  to  go  to  such  and  such  a  town.  Where 
is  it?'  The  herdsman  said,  1  don't  know; 
I  have  never  been  there,  and  I  cannot  point 
it  out,  but  if  you  will  take  this  trail,  I  can 
assure  you  you  will  get  there.'  Now,  I 
cannot  tell  you  where  heaven  is,  but  I 
can  tell  you  how  to  get  there." 

Now,  friends  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  I  cannot,  perhaps,  tell  you 
exactly  the  goal  at  which  the  committee 
is  aiming,  but  I  can  tell  you  how  to  get 
there:  GIVE  US  $88,000! 

President  Bishop  next  called  upon  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Claypool  Earl,  of  the  Indiana 
Library  Commission,  whose  topic  was  "Ex- 
tending library  privileges  to  rural  com- 
munities," and  Mrs.  Earl  responded  with 
the  following  remarks: 

Of  course  I  feel  that  this  effort  should 
be  concentrated  through  the  organizations 
of  the  state,  and  that  we  should  concen- 
trate the  effort  of  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions  and  the  American  Library 
Association  on  the  growth  and  strengthen- 
ing of  commissions  or  other  institutions 
circulating  books  in  the  states.  The 
American  Library  Association  should,  in 
our  opinion,  have  a  department  of  library 
extension,  with  strong  staft  workers,  and  a 
con^mission  on  library  commissions.  Their 
duties  should  be  to  visit  and  study  existing 
commissions,  state  libraries,  traveling  li- 
brary systems,  and  states  that  need  com- 
missions. 

Second,  the  Association  should  pass  on 
to  commission  staffs,  commissioners  them- 
selves^  officials,  legislators,  and  newspa- 
pers of  the  state  in  question  any  suggested 
changes  in  method,  basic  lines  of  organiza- 
tion, aim,  personnel^  or  financial  support 


Third,  the  A.  L.  A.  should  have  informa- 
tion available  for  commissions  on  (1)  mat- 
tery of  publicity  throughout  the  state;  (2) 
responsibility  for  professional  training  and 
standards;  (3)  needed  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  libraries  of  the  states 

Fourth,  the  Association  should  act  as  a 
clearing-house  for  ideas  on  library  work 
in  rural  communities — ^public  libraries 
(county  systems,  township  systems,  sta- 
tions versus  wagon  delivery;  district  su- 
pervision and  book  reservoirs);  school  li- 
braries, taking  in  rural  schools,  high 
schools,  and  cooperation  with  town's  pub- 
lic library,  supervision  of  educational  au- 
thorities or  commission. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Indiana  Commis- 
sion and  the  Indiana  State  Library  is  not 
to  reach  out  and  serve  all  the  communi- 
ties of  the  state,  but  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  local  libraries  which  ultimately 
will  serve  every  town  and  country  district 
in  the  state.  We  have  counties  where  we 
cannot  "grow"  a  public  library  sentiment 
We  have  library  boards  which  sleep  on,  re- 
senting any  commission  effort  to  arouse 
them  to  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  live 
library  service  in  their  own  towns,  to  say 
nothing  of  surrounding  districts.  Commis- 
sion workers  on  the  staff  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
would  find  some  states  similarly  hard  to 
work,  perhaps,  commissions  that  would 
not  a>5perate,  but  in  the  large,  the  results 
would  be  splendid.  Strong  commissiouB 
would  not  need  help,  but  the  weak,  ill-sup- 
ported commission  would  find  it  a  constant 
source  of  assistance  and  suggestion.  Tlie 
states  without  commissions  would  be  the 
particular  charge  of  such  a  department  and 
by  working  with  the  libraries  of  such 
states  individually  and  through  their 
state  associations  a  local  feeling  of  state 
responsibility  could  be  developed  which 
would  get  results. 

Give  the  American  Library  Association 
funds  for  such  a  campaign  of  strengthen- 
ing state  organizations  and  work  through 
these.  There  will  be  a  development  very 
similar  to  that  which  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  public  library  commis- 
sion into  the  individual  states.  Not 
only  will  the  number  of  bodies  in  charge 
of  the  state  library  work  grow,  but  there 
will  be  a  constant  development  of  those  al- 
ready in  existence  which  will  correspond 
to  the  increase  in  strength  and  in  area 
served,  of  the  individual  library  when 
Commission  organization,  advice  and 
standardization  were  made  available.  This 
method  will  strengthen  library  work  in  the 
rural  districts  of  the  country  far  more 
quickly  and  permanently  than  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  A.  L.  A.  to  reach  into 
the  individual  localities. 
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At  the  request  of  President  Bishop  the 
secretary  read  a  report  prepared  by  a 
special  committee  appointed  to  recommend 
to  the  Council  some  definite  plan  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  matter  of  expansion  of 
A.  L.  A.  work  (see  p.  338). 

In  the  subsequent  discussion  Dr.  Hill 
expressed  a  view  that  while  the  Associa- 
tion needed  an  endowment  of  a  million 
dollars,  this  amount  could  be  raised  only 
by  a  general  campaign,  to  inaugurate 
which  would  require  |50,000  or  more;  and 
that  to  start  such  a  campaign,  holding  in 
mind  a  financial  result  appreciably  less, 
would  be  a  method  injurious  to  the  Asso- 
ciation; that  for  the  present  the  public  has 
had  enough  of  money  campaigns,  and  li- 
brary trustees  are  reluctant  to  allow  fur- 
ther time  just  now,  on  the  part  of  their 
staffs,  for  other  than  local  library  work. 

In  fairness  to  the  proposition,  however. 
Dr.  Hill  agreed  with  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Walter  L.  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
special  committee  haying  the  matter  un- 
der advisement,  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  consider  further  and  re- 
port upon  plans  for  securing  endowment; 
and  the  speaker  thought  if  necessary  a 
year's  time  should  be  given  before  a  plan 
should  be  presented  for  operation. 

Mr.  Dana  then  spoke  upon  the  question 
as  follows: 

I  hesitate  to  express  the  thoughts  that 
came  to  me  as  I  listened  to  the  papers 
and  discussion  this  afternoon;  for  my 
mind  runs  in  rather  critical  channels  and 
when  I  have  occasion  to  express  myself  I 
seem  to  be  often  misunderstood.  Perhaps 
that  is  one  of  the  penalties  for  possessing 
a  rather  critical  type  of  mind?  But  I  will 
venture  nevertheless  to  speak  my  mind  on 
a  few  points,  all  of  which  do  not  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  question  of  endowment 
They  all  do,  however,  have  reference  to  re- 
marks made  this  afternoon. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  ours  is  a 
very  important  organization  in  the  work 
of  distributing  and  guiding  reading.  We 
have  about  4,000  members.  Perhaps  17,000 
would  cover  all  library  workers  of  every 
kind  and  grade.  There  is  in  this  country 
a  public  school  sjrstem,  which,  outside  of 
colleges,  universities  and  special  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  actively  employs  about 
100,000  persons  in  teaching  people  how  to 


read  and  what  to  read.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this  contrast  in  numbers,  with  ac- 
companying contrast  in  work  done,  be- 
cause it  is  important  that  our  organization 
orient  itself,  that  is,  note  where  it  is  in  the 
world,  before  it  undertakes  a  large  new  en- 
terprise; and  especially  before  it  asks  the 
public  for  a  large  sum  that  it  may  dis- 
cover to  itself  its  own  greatness. 

Our  work  is  probably  good;  but  to  as- 
sume that  it  is  relatively  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  reading  and  teaching  world 
is  to  assume  too  much. 

I  recently  examined  the  last  edition  of 
a  copy  of  Ayer's  "Newspaper  annual."  If 
any  of  you  feel  that  as  librarians  you  are 
doing  and  have  done  a  great  work  in  the 
promotion  of  reading  and  in  the  guidance 
of  reading,  I  suggest  that  you  spend  ten 
minutes  in  looking  over  this  annual.  You 
will  find  that  the  productive  and  directive 
power  of  the  17,000  persons  in  libraries  is 
as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  like 
power  of  hundreds  of  thousands  engaged  in 
producing  journals. 

In  the  development  of  society  this  often 
happens:  A  certain  organ  is  developed 
for  a  certain  specified  purpose,  and  fulfills 
that  purpose.  As  society  develops  and 
changes  that  organ  is  less  and  less  needed 
and  less  and  less  used.  It  ceases  to  do 
that  which  it  formerly  did.  It  is  modi- 
fied, or  atrophied,  or  absorbed  into  the  gen- 
eral system;  and,  as  an  active  and  working 
organ,  finally  disappears.  Now,  the  library 
began  many  years  ago  as  a  collection  of 
books,  a  collection  first  of  a  few  written 
and  then  of  a  few  printed  things.  Manu- 
scripts and  books  were  rare,  and  they  were 
used  by  few;  yet  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  they  be  saved.  The  library 
was  approved  as  a  social  organ  to  save  the 
few  books  for  the  use  of  the  few  who  used 
them.  As  time  has  gone  on  the  function 
of  the  library  as  the  preserver  of  manu- 
scripts and  books  has  become  relatively  of 
less  and  less  importance.  Printing  is  no 
longer  confined  to  books.  Things  to  read 
are  countless  in  number,  and  some  of  them 
that  are  most  ephemeral  are  in  fact  the 
most  valuable.  We  have  a  thousand 
readers  to-day  for  every  score  of  readers 
of  a  fe^  generations  ago.  The  books  of 
use  to-day  are  chiefly  the  ones  published 
yesterday.  And  they  scarcely  reach  the 
library  shelves  before  the  ones  published 
to-day  are  ready  to  take  their  places. 
Briefly,  the  whole  system  of  informing  the 
world  through  print  has  changed  since  li- 
braries began.  Indeed  the  whole  system 
has  changed  so  greatly  since  1876  as  to 
cause  the  library,  as  a  conservator  of  books 
and  a  guide  to  their  use,  to  occupy  a  very 
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minor  place  in  society.  lU  old  function  of 
book  preservation  it  retains;  its  later 
function  of  making  all  good  print  accessi- 
ble to  all  seekers  therefor  is  in  large  part 
usurped  by  scores  of  other  agencies. 

Look  at  Ayer's  "Annual"  for  a  moment 
and  recall  the  activities  in  print  distribu- 
tion of  the  thousands  of  Journals  it  notes 
and  names;  consider  our  school  system  and 
its  work  in  teaching  and  guiding  reading; 
then  compare  the  work  of  our  special  so- 
cial    organ — the    library — with     that     of 
these   two    (and    I   could   mention   others 
which   are   also   great   print-using   guides 
and    promoters)    and   I   believe   you   will 
agree  that  what  we  now  need  is  not  an 
elaborate  suiyey  of  our  work,  that  we  may 
do  that  work  better  by  the  light  of  that 
survey;  but  a  study  of  the  place  of  the  li- 
brary in  present  day  society.    Our  special 
organ  is  not  less  active  than  it  was;  but 
its  activities,  no  matter  how  effective  in 
themselves,  are  relatively  of  far  less  im- 
portance than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
Probably  we  can  do  better  work  than  we 
have  ever  done.    It  is  quite  possible  that 
in  the  era  of  universal  print-using  that  is 
coming  upon  us,  the  library  can  be  of  great 
value;  but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  if  it 
continues  along  present  lines,  it  will,  as  a 
social  organ,  render  each  year  a  relatively 
smaller  service  to  the  whole  social  organ- 
ism, and  will  sink  in  due  course  to  the 
level  of  the  outer  ear  and  the  caudal  ap- 
pendix in  the  human  body. 

We  do  not  need  a  survey  of  library  activ- 
ities; we  do  need  a  study  of  the  place  of 
the  library  phenomenon  in  a  print-using 
society. 


An  important  change  now  taking  place 
is  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of 
libraries  in  Industrial  plants  which  has 
been  spoken  of  to-day.  This  change, 
which  has  been  quite  rapid  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  has  affected  the  men  and 
the  women  of  whom  we  generally  speak  as 
"working  with  their  hands."  These  hand 
workers  are  coming  into  their  own.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  gaining  their  new 
position  in  the  utmost  peace,  soberly,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  wise  leaders. 

My  suggestion  in  regard  to  these  people 
is,  that  if  it  is  desirable  that  they  have 
ready  access  to  books,  those  books  should 
come  from  themselves,  being  bought  with 
their  own  earnings  and  made  accessible  on 
their  own  motion.  By  virtue  of  an  effi- 
cient school  system  they  should  have 
within  them  a  desire  for  the  pleasure  and 
profit  books  and  journals  can  give;  and,  by 
virtue  of  an  ample  wage,  they  should  be 
able  to  purchase  them.    Books  should  not 


be  put  into  their  hands  as  a  charity  from 
any  outside  body.  They  should  not  come 
from  employers,  as  a  charity  or  even  as 
something  which  justice  demands.  The 
men  who  work  in  industrial  plants  should 
see  to  it  that  they  get  a  sufficient  wage  to 
enable  them  to  secure  for  themselves  all 
the  reading  they  need  in  the  guidance  of 
their  work,  in  the  improvement  of  their 
own  several  capacities  and  in  the  happy 
spending  of  their  hours  of  rest.  I  say 
"should  see  to  it"  only  as  meaning  that  the 
world  would  be  better  off  if  they  did  see 
to  it.  It  is  a  great  mistake  for  an  outside 
organization  to  go  to  the  managers  of  an 
industrial  plant  and  ask  them  to  give  to 
their  employees  a  few  books  and  Journals 
with  which  to  improve  or  refresh  them- 
selves. Such  a  proceeding  tends  to  keep 
men  in  that  position  of  quasl-dependence 
where  they  have  been  too  long,  and  where, 
if  the  signs  do  not  mislead  us,  they  will 
not  long  remain. 

The  change  in  the  social  order  already 
mentioned  seems  to  ask  of  us — to  ask  of 
such  of  us,  at  least,  as  are  public  servants 
in  tax-supported  institutions — that  we  go 
direct  to  the  workers  themselves  and  say, 
in  effect,  "These  book  and  Journal  collec- 
tions of  which  we  have  charge  are  for 
everyone,  and  therefore  for  you.  We  can 
help  you  to  their  wiser  use  and  can  help 
you  also  to  select  wisely  such  books  and 
journals  as  you  and  your  associates  may 
care  to  gather  for  private  use  or  for  a  spe- 
cial collection  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all 
who  work  with  you  in  your  special  plant." 

We  can  safely  assume  that  the  coming 
workman  will  ask  books  of  his  public  11- 
brary — or  buy  his  own. 


We  have  had  talk  here  of  a  survey,  to 
cost  $80,000,  of  conditions  in  libraries  in 
the  United  States. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  survey,  it  should  be, 
first  of  all,  of  our  own  headquarters.  Not 
of  the  persons  there  engaged  in  doing  our 
bidding;  but  of  headquarters  as  the  center 
of  our  activities.  We  are  talking  to-day  of 
asking  for  a  large  endowment  to  extend 
our  work  and  to  advertise  our  excellence 
and  our  power.  We  have  had  an  endow- 
ment for  some  seventeen  years,  and  have 
received  from  it  and  expended  on  publish- 
ing in  those  seventeen  years,  nearly 
1100,000.  It  would  be  difficult  for  you  to 
show  that  in  the  seventeen  years  in  which 
we  have  spent  |5,000  a  year  on  our  publica- 
tions, over  and  above  receipts  from  sales, 
we  have  extended  knowledge  of  ourselves 
to  an  extent  worth  mentioning. 

We  have  published  with  the  proceeds  of 
our  endowment  a  monthly  list  of  the  best 
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new  books,  with  notes  as  to  character  and 
value.  These  notes  were  written  with  no 
reference  to  the  demands  of  a  business  of- 
fice and  with  no  thought  of  advertisers. 
No  better  descriptive  notes  of  like  range 
and  purpose  have  ever  appeared  in  this 
country.  But  we  have  acquired  no  merit 
in  the  world  of  readers  and  buyers  through 
their  publication.  We  compiled  and 
printed  them  at  an  annual  cost  of  nearly 
|6,000  over  and  above  the  income  from 
sales,  and  then  we  insisted  on  concealing 
them  from  the  general  public  We  con- 
cealed them  by  their  form,  and  their  title, 
and  by  declining  to  advertise  them.  And 
now,  having  thus  used  for  years  an  en- 
dowment of  $100,000,  we  talk  of  asking  for 
more! 


The  thing  that  stands  in  ihe  way  of  ef- 
ficient work  by  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation is  primarily  lack  of  brains  on 
the  part  of  its  members:  there  is  no  use 
blinking  that  fact.  If  we  are  not  doing 
good  work  as  an  Association,  we  cannot  lay 
the  blame  for  our  failure  upon  individuals, 
save  as  just  suggested,  or  upon  our  form 
of  organization.  But,  it  is  very  probable 
that  if  we  were  to  change  the  form  of  our 
constitution,  as  your  president  suggested 
this  morning,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
four  or  five  persons,  or  even  as  few  as 
three,  authority  to  conduct  our  affairs, 
and  left  them  almost  undisturbed  in  that 
conduct,  we  would  get  more  good  work 
done  than  we  do  now.  We  adopted  our 
present  constitution,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
in  1902 — seventeen  years  ago.  The  asso- 
ciation was  much  smaller  then  than  it  is 
now.  It  was  burdened  with  traditions  of 
method  and  concerning  the  place  of  libra- 
ries in  the  world.  The  constitution  we 
adopted  was  an  outgrowth  of  previous 
ones,  and  carried  over  much  of  the  old 
machinery.  Obstacles  to  active  and  effi- 
cient work  in  the  form  of  special  commit- 
tees and  boards,  and  of  limitations  of  pow- 
ers, that  had  crept  into  the  old  form,  were 
included  in  and  made  a  part  of  the  new 
one. 

About  ten  years  ago,  I  offered  to  the  As- 
sociation a  form  of  constitution  covering 
one  typewritten  page.  I  had  had  it  passed 
upon  by  men  of  affairs,  who  said  that  if 
they  were  concerned  with  the  organization 
and  management  of  a  body  like  ours,  that 
was  the  kind  of  constitution  that  they 
would  like  to  have.  It  was  published  in 
Public  Libraries  and  presented  to  the  As- 
sociation; but  received  little  or  no  con- 
sideration. In  view  of  what  I  have  said 
to-day,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  ad- 
mirable remarks  made  by  your  president 
yesterday  evening  on  the  need  of  a  change 


in  our  fundamental  law,  I  shall,  if  I  can, 
cause  this  to  be  printed  in  our  newspaper, 
TJie  Use  of  Print,  tomorrow  or  next  day, 
and,  if  an  opportunity  comes,  present  it  to 
the  Association  for  consideration.  A  rad- 
ical change  in  our  constitution  is  the  first 
step  toward  surveying  ourselves,  toward 
getting  publicity  that  is  worth  while,  and 
toward  becoming  a  more  efficient  organ- 
ization. 
Mr.  Tripp  spoke  in  favor  of  a  library 

survey  as  a  part  of  the  A.  L.  A.  program 
of  future  expansion,  and  called  attention 
to  the  present  failure  of  both  the  libra- 
ries and  schools  of  the  nation  to  elevate 
the  literary  taste  of  the  people  above  the 
mental  food  contained  in  the  average  Sun- 
day newspaper. 

Mr.  Henderson  suggested  as  the  first 
step  toward  A.  L.  A.  expansion  a  surrey 
of  library  conditions  throughout  the  coun- 
try, to  formulate  definitely  information 
upon  which  to  base  a  campaign  for  money; 
and  stated  that,  because  philanthropy  had 
provided  generously  for  library  establish- 
ment, the  idea  should  not  be  allowed  to 
gain  that  libraries  are  luxuries  to  be  es- 
tablished from  the  beneficence  of  million- 
aires; rather  should  the  library  movement 
become  a  part  of  the  education  system — a 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  through  public  leg- 
islation for  the  entire  people,  instead  of 
for  the  benefit  of  private  groups. 

Mr.  Bliss  urged  the  county  library  sys- 
tem as  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of 
conducting  successful  library  work,  rather 
than  methods  of  working  at  longer  range 
through  traveling  libraries  and  from 
state  capitals  as  centers;  and  he  voiced 
concurrence  In  the  idea  that  the  A.  L.  A. 
should  not  attempt  to  provide  for  individ- 
uals or  for  certain  classes  of  people — 
whether  segregated  in  an  industrial  plant 
or  as  soldiers  or  sailors —  but  should  ex- 
tend its  work  in  strengthening  libraries 
and  library  work  in  general  throughout  its 
field. 

Miss  Hitchler  defended  the  estaMlsh- 
ment  by  the  A.  L.  A.  of  libraries  in  certain 
Industrial  plants,  with  the  argument  that 
it  does  not  always  seem  best  to  suggest 
to  the  starving  that  future  legislation  in- 
tends to  serve  them. 
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Mr.  Brigham  returned  to  the  point  of 
securing  endowment,  and  claimed  that 
publicity  would  obtain  this;  that  by  plac- 
ing library  service  strongly  in  the  public 
mind,  a  powerful  campaign  for  funds 
would  become   possible. 

Mr.  Bowker  closed  the  discussion  with 
some  general  observations,  concluding  in 
these  words: 

The  field  of  library  extension  is  wide, 
and  the  only  great  national  agency  to  push 
forward  this  work  is  the  A.  L.  A.  The 
great  "Battle  hymn  of  the  Republic"  ends 
with  the  stirring  words — "His  soul  is 
marching  on."  The  A.  L.  A.  has  found  its 
soul  in  time  of  war;  in  the  greater  times 
of  peace  its  soul  should  still  be  march- 
ing on. 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Brown  then  moved  that 

the  Council  recommend  to  the  'Executive 

Board  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 

not  less  than  five  to  consider  the  question 

of  an  endowment  for  peace  time  work  and 

to  report  within  a  year. 

The  motion,  which  was  seconded  by  Dr. 
Hill,  was  concurred  in. 

The  session  was  then  adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION 

The  second  session  of  the  Council,  held 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  June  26,  was  an 
open  meeting,  attended  by  about  300,  In 
addition  to  a  quorum  of  the  Council. 

The  following  five  persons  were  elected 
to  the  Council  by  the  Council  for  a  term 
of  five  years  each:  Clara  F.  Baldwin, 
June  R.  Donnelly,  Everett  R.  Perry,  Alice 
S.  Tyler  and  Purd  B.  Wright. 

The  secretary  read  a  petition  signed  by 
members  of  the  Lending  Department 
Round  Table,  requesting  that  this  body  be 
made  a  section  of  the  Association. 

Voted,  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  petition  and  report  to  the 
Council  with  recommendation,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution. 

Prof.  P.  J.  Teggart,  of  the  University  of 
California,  secretary  of  the  International 
Bibliographical  Congress,  was  introduced 
by  the  president,  and  addressed  the  as- 
sembly upon  'Tlans  for  an  international 


bibliograi^y  of  humanistic  studies,"  speak- 
ing substantially  as  follows: 

Humanistic  literature  embraces  the 
studies  centering  around  man.  There  is 
no  index  to  this  literature.  The  material 
is  not  available.  It  is  on  the  shelves  of  li- 
braries and  is  not  being  used  for  lack  of  a 
direct,  immediate  key  to  the  material.  We 
cannot  understand  the  world  outside  if  we 
think  that  all  the  knowledge  in  Europe  and 
Asia  is  already  to  be  found  in  the  English 
language.  We  must  pass  on  from  "Poole's 
Index"  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  litera- 
ture available  in  all  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, in  relation  to  mankind  not  only  in 
Europe  but  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  We 
want  to  make  the  knowledge  of  man  com- 
pletely available  for  American  institu- 
tionfi. 

There  are  at  least  2,000  periodicals  not 
indexed  in  the  Reader's  Guide  or  in 
"Poole's  Index"  which  would  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  humanistic  index.  There 
are  600  in  French  which  would  come 
within  it.  All  this  material  should  be  in- 
dexed to  be  at  the  service  of  the  American 
people  in  the  great  developments  that  are 
ahead  of  us.  In  1914  there  were  being 
published  in  Germany  over  seventy-five 
indexes  that  came  within  the  scope  of  such 
an  index. 

Lists  have  been  uneatisfactory;  (1)  by 
the  type  of  their  arrangement  it  was  hard 
to  find  things;  (2)  the  divisions  of  the 
field  represented  by  these  difTerent  indexes 
have  been  such  that  it  is  hard  for  anyone 
using  them  to  tell  what  he  would  find  in 
them;  there  has  also  been  a  tremendous 
amount  of  overlapping;  (3)  many  impor- 
tant subjects  have  been  entirely  ignored; 
(4)  none  of  these  indexes  has  been  up  to 
date. 

The  British  Academy  took  up  the  mat- 
ter of  getting  up  a  catalog  of  humanistic 
literature.  The  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  took  up  the  question 
in  1917  and  appointed  a  committee  which 
did  not  come  into  active  existence  until 
the  end  of  1918,  when  the  Association 
asked  to  take  charge  of  the  work  and  also 
to  see  if  it  could  not  be  put  into  execution. 
The  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  has  in  view  our  taking  the 
leadership  in  the  scholarship  of  the  world. 

The  success  of  this  problem  turns  en- 
tirely upon  the  co5peration  of  the  libra- 
ries. We  propose  to  prepare  an  interna- 
tional bibliography  of  humanistic  litera- 
ture in  the  sense  that  I  have  given  to  that 
term,  but  we  propose  that  it  should  be 
through  the  joint  ofllces  of  the  American 
Library  Association  and  the  American  As- 
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sociatlon  of  University  Professors.  My 
idea  is  that  the  A.  L.  A.  should  appoint  a 
committee  to  co5perate  with  the  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
Tersity  Professors  in  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  the  bibliography. 

The  next  proceeding  is  the  vital  step  in 
the  whole  matter,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  finance.  To  get  the  index  going  in  any- 
thing approaching  a  satisfactory  form 
would  take  at  least  |25,000  a  year.  We 
propose  that  a  maximum  of  any  'subscrip- 
tion to  this  index  should  be  |500  a  year. 
The  real  problem  then  comes  up,  what  li- 
braries are  to  subscribe  to  it. 

Professor  Teggart  then  explained  that  if 
more  than  twenty-five  libraries  should  sub- 
scribe, the  cost  would  be  proportionately 
reduced.  He  also  expressed  the  hope  that 
subscriptions  might  be  obtained  from  mu- 
seums and  other  educational  and  histori- 
cal associations,  and  that  private  subscrip- 
tions might  be  secured. 

In  conclusion  he  said: 

The  whole  problem  of  getting  this  bib- 
liographical enterprise  on  its  feet  rests 
uiK)n  the  libraries.  The  professors  of  the 
country  could  help  in  the  work  but  they 
could  not  directly  help  in  raising  or  get- 
ting subscriptions  to  the  work  and  this  is 
a  matter  that  the  libraries  should  take  up. 

Mr.  Keogh  presented  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  unanimously  adopted, 
Mr.  Carlton,  Mr.  Wyer  and  Mr  Bishop 
speaking  in  its  endorsement: 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Council  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  recogniz- 
ing the  urgent  need  for  an  international 
bibliography  of  humanistic  literature,  cor- 
dially endorses  the  plan  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
F. :X  Teggart;  and  further  be  it 

'RESOLVED,. That  there  be  appointed. an 
advisory  committee  of  four  to  codperate 
with  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors  in  supervising  the  prep- 
aration and  publication  of  the  bibliog- 
raphy. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wyer,  Mr.  Frank  A. 

Vanderlip  was  made  an  honorary  member 

of  the  American  Library  Association,  in 

recognition  of  his  valued  services  to  the 

Association   as   chairman   of   its    Library 

War  Council  and  as  its  representative  on 

the  Committee  of  EUeven. 

Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler,  director  of  Western 
Reserve  University  Library  School,  being 


called  upon  by  the  chairman,  spoke  on  a 
bill  now  before  Congress  for  the  creation 
of  a  department  of  education  with  a  Sec- 
retary of  Education  in  the  President's  cab- 
inet. 

Having  explained  that  the  bill  was  in- 
troduced into  the  last  Congress  and  is 
known  as  the  Smith-Towner  bill.  Miss 
Tyler  read  portions  of  it,  calling  attention 
to  Section  3,  referring  to  the  transfer  to 
the  department  of  education  of  certain  of- 
fices, divisions  or  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

The  speaker  further  said: 

Our  interest  in  this  bill  of  course  is  our 
interest  in  the  large  field  of  education,  of 
which  the  library  is  a  part.  The  time  has 
come  when  librarians  should  become  artic- 
ulate on  .this  question  of  education.  We 
have  depended  on  the  schools  to  define  the 
word  education  and  then  we  complain  that 
the  definition  Is  too  limited.  It  seems  to 
me  that  now  is  the  time  for  librarians  to 
attempt  to  express  in  some  measure  our 
understanding  of  that  great  word,  educa- 
tion. There  is  a  unique  educational  func- 
tion for  the  American  library  with  its 
unequaled  field  which  a  democracy  pro- 
vides. 

Having  brought  to  notice  Section  10,  re- 
ferring to  the  appropriation  of  five-tentha 
of  the  amount  involved  for  the  use  of  pub- 
lic, elementary  and  secondary  schools  for 
the  partial  payment  of  teachers'  salaries 
and  particularly  for  the  extension  and 
adoption  of  public  libraries  for  educational 
purposes.  Miss  Tyler  concluded  by  saying: 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  American 
Library  Association  at  this  time  naturally 
wants  to  do  is  to  stand  back  of  this  bill. 
The  bill  was  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  which 
is  standing  solidly  back  of  it,  as  is  also  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  actively  sup- 
ports it.  I  feel  that  we  will  do  ourselves 
credit  and  encourage  those  who  hare 
charge  of  the  bill,  and  especially  those  who 
are  interested  in  having  libraries  included 
therein,  if  this  organization  shall  through 
the  Council  approve  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  It  is  hoped  there  will  be  a  bureau  c^ 
libraries  if  the  department  of  education  is 
created.  I  wish  therefore  that  we  may 
have  a  resolution  that  will  put  this  Asso- 
ciation on  record  as  approving  of  thia  bill. 

Mr.  Hadley  also  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
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bill,  after  which  the  following  resolution 

was  unanimously  adopted: 

RESOLVED.  That  the  Council  of  the 
American  Library  Association  endorses  the 
educational  bill  (H.  R.  7)  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Hon. 
Horace  M.  Towner,  and  urges  upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  early 
consideration  and  adoption  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

Miss  Edith  Guerrier  then  being  called 
upon  by  the  chairman,  spoke  in  regard  to 
the  National  Library  Service,  briefly  sum- 
marizing the  work  that  is  being  accom- 
plished in  the  furnishing  to  librarians  of 
information  relative  to  the  assistance 
available  to  librari^  in  the  publications  of 
the  various  departments  and  bureaus  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Referring  to  a  bill  now  before  Congress 
providing  for  the  continuation  and  exten- 
sion of  this  service,  Miss  Guerrier  stated 
that  she  would  keep  the  Association  in- 


formed of  the  progress  of  this  bill  in  order 
that  librarians  may  secure  for  it  all  possi- 
ble support 

At  the  close  of  Miss  Guerrier's  remarks 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas,  There  has  been  established, 
and  is  in  active  operation  in  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  a  National  Library  Service, 
which  has  furnished  the  libraries  of  the 
United  States  with  valuable  information 
concerning  Government  publications  and 
affairs;  be  it  therefore 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Library 
Association  endorses  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  Service  and  respectfully  re- 
quests its  continuance  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education;  further  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  session  was  thereupon  duly  ad- 
journed. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Libraries 
Section  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  ball  room  of  the  New 
Monterey  Hotel  at  3:00  p.  m.,  June  26, 
1919.  About  forty  persons  were  present, 
including  representatives  from  the  agri- 
cultural college  libraries  of  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Montana, 
New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Vermont,  and 
West  Virginia,  and  thirteen  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Mise  Vera  M. 
Dixon,  assistant  librarian,  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, Ames,  Iowa,  presided  as  chairman. 
In  the  absence  of  Miss  Lucy  E.  Fay,  the 
secretary  of  the  section,  the  chairman  re- 
quested Miss  E.  R.  Oberly,  librarian  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  act  as  secretary 
for  the  meeting. 

The  program  comprised  a  paper  on  prac- 
tical library  service,  containing  helpful 
suggestions  for  those  interested  in  library 
extension,  a  stimulating  paper  on  bibli- 
ography, and  the  discussion  of  a  practical 
plan  for  a  codperative  piece  of  work  of 
wide  usefulness. 

Miss  Dixon  sketched  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Agricultural  Libraries  Sec- 
tion since  its  first  meeting  at  Mackinac  in 


1910,  among  the  most  notable  of  which  was 
the  bringing  about  of  the  publication  of  the 
Agricultural  Index  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company. 

Mr.  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  librarian  of  the 
California  State  Library,  presented  a  paper 
entitled 

GETTING    BOOKS    TO    THE    FABMEB    IN 
CAUFOBNIA 

(See  p.  137) 

Mr.  Ferguson  described  the  county  li- 
brary system,  the  latest  development  in 
the  state  system,  which  includes  all 
library  activities,  municipal,  state  and 
others,  and  which  shows  the  energy,  fore- 
sight and  co5perative  spirit,  which  the 
State  of  California  exhibits  in  so  many 
fields. 

Miss  Marjorie  F.  Warner,  bibliographi- 
cal assistant.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  suggested 
for  consideration 

RIBUOGBAPHICAL    OPPORTUNITIES     IN 
HORTICULTURE 

(See  p.  178) 
This  scholarly  paper  not  only  showed  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  literature  of 
horticulture,  but  also  contained  many  in- 
teresting and  stimulating  suggestions  con- 
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ceming  methods  in  bibliographical  re- 
search. 

On  conclusion  of  the  paper  a  gentleman 
proving  to  be  Dr.  J.  W.  Harshberger  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced 
himself  as  a  stranger  attracted  to  the 
meeting  by  its  program.  He  congratulated 
Miss  Warner  on  her  paper,  and  supple- 
mented it  by  a  brief  account  of  interesting 
discoveries  he  had  recently  made  by 
roundabout  methods  in  seeking  informa- 
tion requested  by  Dr.  Sargent  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  in  regard  to  the  Pierce 
brothers  and  their  nurseries  near  Kennett 
Square,  Pennsylvania,  and  also  alluded  to 
similar  methods  pursued  in  regard  to  Wil- 
liam Young,  Jr.,  whose  rare  "Catalogue  des 
arbres  .  .  .  d*  Am^rique"  (Paris,  1783), 
has  recently  been  reproduced  in  facsimile 
by    Rhoads. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Green,  librarian,  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  presented 
for  discussion  the  subject  of  "A  union 
check  list  of  agricultural  periodicals." 

He  dwelt  on  the  desirability  of  a  list 
which  should  make  more  readily  available 
the  present  periodical  resources  of  the  ag- 
ricultural libraries  of  the  country,  encour- 
aging interlibrary  loans  and  lessening  the 
unnecessary  purchase  of  little  used  mate- 
rial, and  suggested  the  possible  scope  of 
the  list,  warning  against  yielding  to  the 
temptation  to. plan  an  over  large  project 
which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  carry 
out.  Should  such  a  list  include  only 
periodicals  on  agriculture  and  its  practi- 
cally related  subjects,  such  as  horticulture 
and  animal  husbandry,  or  should  it  in- 
clude also  those  on  the  related  sciences, 
such  as  bacteriology,  chemistry,  botany, 
entomology,  etc.?  Or  would  it  be  best  to 
issue  no  nation-wide  check  list,  but  for 
agricultural  librarians  to  make  an  effort 
to  have  material  of  interest  to  them  in- 
cluded in  the  various  regional  periodical 
union  check  lists  which  are  in  preparation 
or  contemplation? 

Miss  L..  K.  Wilkins,  chief  of  the  periodi- 
cal division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Library,  led  the  discussion  by  describ- 
ing the  list  of  agricultural  periodicals  of 


the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  compiled  as  a  per- 
sonal undertaking  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Stuntz,  for- 
merly of  the  Library  of  Congress,  later  of 
the  office  of  foreign  seed  and  plant  Intro- 
duction of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
The  list,  which  is  very  comprehensive  and 
in  manuscript  form,  was  purchased  by  the 
library  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture after  Mr.  Stuntz's  death  in  1918. 
Miss  Wilkins  suggested  that  this  list  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  proposed  union 
check  list  of  agricultural  periodicals,  omit- 
ting the  historical  notes,  and  biographical 
sketches  of  editors. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Severance,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  said  he  would  like 
to  have  the  list  cover  periodicals  on  all 
sciences  allied  to  agriculture,  but  the  gen- 
eral opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it  should 
cover  only  those  on  agriculture  and  the 
branches  of  agriculture  such  as  animal 
husbandry,  dairying  and  horticulture,  not 
those  of  sciences  of  interest  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  president  of  the  H. 
W.  Wilson  Company,  described  the  meth- 
ods being  employed  in  making  up  the 
union  check  list  of  periodicals  of  the  cen- 
tral states,  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Andrews,  libra- 
rian of  the  John  Crerar  Library,  stated 
that  they  would  waive  exclusive  use  al 
the  slugs  and  woulu  gladly  give  those  for 
agricultural  periodicals  to  this  section,  if 
an  agricultural  check  list  were  undertaken. 

After  further  discussion,  a  motion  was 
made  to  ascertain  whether  the  section 
thought  it  desirable  to  undertake  the  prep- 
aration of  such  a  list,  on  the  codperative 
plan.  The  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously. Mr.  Severance  then  moved  that 
the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
with  power  to  act,  and  to  decide  upon 
methods  of  compiling  and  publishing  a 
union  check  list  of  agricultural  periodi- 
cals in  libraries  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  understood  that  the  committee  was  to 
make  the  final  decision  as  to  its  scope. 
The  following  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  chair:  Charles  R.  Green,  chairman, 
H.  O.  Severance  and  Lydia  K.  Wilkins. 

In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
Nominating     Committee     the     following 
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officers  of  the  section  were  elected  for  the  tural    and   Mechanic   Arts,   University   of 

coming  year:     Chairman,  Grace  E.  Derby,  Montana,    Bozeman. 

assistant  librarian  Kansas  State  Agricul-  The  meeting  adjourned  at  5:30  p.m. 

tural  College,  Manhattan;   secretary,  Eliz-  Eunice  R.  Oberlt, 

abeth  Forrest,  librarian  College  of  Agricul-  Secretary. 
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The  Catalog  Section  and  Trustees  Sec- 
tion met  in  joint  session  on  Wednesday 
evening,  June  25,  Mr.  Washington  T.  Por- 
ter, chairman  of  the  Trustees  Section,  pre- 
siding. 

The  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
Catalog  Section  being  absent,  £>r.  George 
F.  Bowerman  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Baker  rep- 
resented that  section  in  their  stead. 

The  following  communication  from  Wil- 
liam Stetson  Merrill,  of  the  Newberry  Li- 
brary, was  read: 

To  the  Catalog  Section  of  the  American 

Library  Association, 
Asbury  Park  Conference: 

When  the  plan  was  proposed  of  trans- 
ferring to  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  the 
work  of  printing  entries  for  serials  for- 
merly indexed  on  cards  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
Publishing  Board,  some  subscribers  raised 
the  point  that  users  of  the  library  expect 
to  find  everything  brought  out  in  the  card 
catalog,  and  to  divert  any  of  these  entries 
to  a  printed  index  would  cause  many  users 
of  the  catalog  to  miss  them  altogether. 

The  obvious  suggestion  to  meet  this  dif- 
ficulty would  seem  to  be,  instead  of  spend- 
ing money  and  labor  in  attempting  to 
bring  out  all  the  literature  in  the  library 
in  one  place,  namely,  the  card  catalog,  to 
insert  a  printed  notice  In  each  tray  of  the 
catalog  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
much  literature  written  by  or  about  dif- 
ferent authors,  and  valuable  material  upon 
nearly  every  subject,  is  to  be  found  only 
by  consulting  printed  indexes  to  period!- 

cals* 

I  would  like  to  ask  for  a  show  of  hands 
upon  the  following  two  questions  and  to 
have  the  result  recorded: 

1.  How  many  libraries  represented  here 
have  such  a  notice  inserted  In  or  near  the 
card  catalog? 

2.  How  many  librarians  and  library 
workers  here  present  believe  it  more  prac- 
ticable to  insert  cards  in  the  catalog,  even 
at  a  considerable  expense  and  labor,  than 
to  attempt  to  guide  users  to  other  sources 
of  information? 

Respectfully  scubmitted, 

Wm.  Stetson  Mebbill, 
Editor  Indexing  of  A.  L.  A.  Serials. 
To  the  first  query  of  the  foregoing  com- 


munication one  affirmative  response  was 
received;  and  to  the  second,  nine  re- 
sponded affirmatively. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Catalog 
Section  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 
Chairman,  Charles  A.  Flagg,  librarian  Pub- 
lic Library,  Bangor,  Maine;  secretary, 
Mary  E.  Hyde,  instructor  Library  School 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Chairman  Porter  stated  that  considera- 
tion would  be  given  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Administration  (see  p.  63  of 
Bulletin)  as  being  of  interest  to  both  sec- 
tions, and  on  request  Dr.  George  P.  Bower- 
man,  chairman,  read  portions  of  the  re- 
port of  his  committee. 

Chairman  Porter  announced  that  the 
program  of  the  evening  would  consider 
two  general  subjects,  namely,  the  future 
attitude  of  libraries  regarding  literature 
designated  during  the  war  period  as  Ger- 
man propaganda;  and  the  matter  of  union 
membership  among  library  employees. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff,  the  first  speaker  on  the  regular 
program,  the  chairman  called  upon  Mr. 
Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  librarian  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Library,  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Philadelphia  Free  Library. 

Mr.  Montgomery  spoke  as  follows: 

There  Is  something  refreshingly  demo- 
cratic about  an  association  such  as  the 
Trustees  Section  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Its  mem- 
bership consists  of  two  people,  Mr.  Porter 
and  myself,  and  the  membership  list  seems 
to  have  closed,  although  in  addition  we 
have  as  a  runner-up  Dr.  Bostwick,  of  St. 
Louis,  who  is  always  willing  to  say  what 
he  thinks  about  trustees.  When  other 
trustees  are  asked  to  come  together  and 
discuss  matters  in  which  they  should  be 
interested,  the  lack  of  response  seems  al- 
most unanimous. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  explain  the 
mode  of  procedure  of  this  section.  About 
the  1st  of  March  Mr.  Porter  gets  busy  and 
writes  a  letter  in  which  he  says,  "Dr. 
Montgomery,  do  not  forget  that  there  is  to 
be  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  Section  at 
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the  annual  Conference  of  the  A.  L.  A.; 
see  to  it  that  yon  get  a  number  of  im- 
portant trustees  together  to  make  ad- 
dresses at  that  time."  I  write,  at  his  di- 
rection, to  a  number  of  leading  librarians, 
requesting  them  to  see  members  of  their 
boards,  and  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Bowker,  no  one  ever  turns  up.  The  point 
is  that  the  librarians  feel  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  for  the  trustees  to  come  to 
this  meeting.  No  doubt  that  is  true,  for 
unless  trustees  come,  as  Mr.  Bowker  does, 
every  year,  and  learn  what  there  is  in  li- 
brarianship,  it  is  not  worth  while.  I  have 
known  a  trustee  to  come  to  a  meeting  and 
learn  something  as  to  the  proper  running 
of  a  college  library,  and  then  worry  the 
librarian  of  the  free  library  for  three  years 
by  what  he  has  learned! 

Trustees  are  of  three  classes,  good,  bad, 
and  indifTerent;  but  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned they  could  all  be  cut  out.  I  have 
been  a  trustee  for  thirty  years,  and  I  know 
whereof  I  speak  when  I  say  that  the 
average  trustee  is  a  pretty  useless  official. 
It  seems  to  me  when  you  find  a  person 
that  is  worth  while  as  a  trustee,  he  not 
only  gets  to  A.  L.  A.  meetings  and  frater- 
nizes with  the  librarians  in  his  own  par- 
ticular library,  but  goes  still  further,  and 
makes  it  the  object  of  his  life  not  to  em- 
barrass, in  any  way,  the  person  who  has 
charge  of  the  collection  of  which  he  is  a 
trustee;  but  he  must  study  to  lift  the  va- 
rious little  annoyances  that  come  to  that 
man. 

Now,  in  this  connection,  I  do  not  want 
to  speak  about  myself,  but  I  think  the 
members  of  this  section  are  models  in  the 
fact  that  they  stand  back  of  the  librarian 
in  the  midst  of  his  troubles.  There  are 
things  that  occur  in  every  library  through- 
out the  year  that  are  annoyances,  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  if  the  librarian  han- 
dles them  in  a  direct  fashion  he  may  incur 
the  opposition  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  is  associated.  Those  annoyances  can 
be  shifted  to  a  good  trustee,  especially  if 
he  happens  to  be  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  A  librarian  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated when  the  president  of  his  board  is  a 
man  like  Mr.  Bowker.  For  thirty  years 
I  have  been  doing  such  work,  without  sal- 
ary, and  have  been  practically  assistant  to 
the  librarian  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

I  wish  Mr.  Woodruff  were  here.  He 
has  asked  me  to  represent  his  views,  but 
I  can't  do  that,  because  I  oppose  every- 
thing that  Mr.  Woodruff  ever  thought  of. 
He  and  I  are  antitheses  on  every  subject. 
He  is  a  model  trustee.  Just  the  same. 
With  Mr.  Woodruff  as  the  head  of  the 
finance  committee,  nobody  pays  any  atten- 


tion to  accounts.  Mr.  Woodruff  is  one  of 
the  men  who  have  to  be  active  in  that 
way.  I  wish  the  librarian  to  be  active, 
and  I  like  to  back  him  up.  I  don't  want 
to  go  into  his  business  in  any  way;  I  Just 
wish  to  assist  him  and  encourage  him; 
that  is  the  sort  of  trustee  I  am. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  should  be  trustees — I  have 
come  here  from  Harrisburg,  where  they 
dispensed  with  the  whole  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  thing. 
When  the  law  was  presented  to  the  gov- 
ernor, he  said,  "This  is  extraordinary  and 
interesting."  The  only  reason  it  was  done 
was  because  the  trustees  were  not  neces- 
sary. It  is  not  that  boards  of  trustees  are  not 
good  things  under  some  circumstances; 
there  are  a  great  many  cases  where  a  great 
deal  of  money  is  in  trust,  and  there  are  busi- 
ness affairs  with  which  possibly  the  li- 
brarian is  not  very  conversant;  but  when 
you  have  an  ex  officio  board,  you  might 
Just  as  well  dispense  with  it  We  had 
three  members.  Up  to  this  last  year  I 
never  saw  any  of  them  at  a  meeting  ex- 
cept when  they  wanted  information  which 
could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

There  is  another  thing — ^the  question  of 
salaries.  When  they  thought  of  doing 
away  with  the  board  of  trustees  in  Harris- 
burg it  seemed  to  be  a  good  opportunity 
to  take  up  -this  question.  Perhaps  I  might 
say  we  have  been  injured,  as  all  of  you 
have  been,  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  good 
many  who  went  into  the  service.  I  am 
glad  that  with  the  advanced  pay  given  to 
assistants  generally,  only  two  of  our  people 
left  the  force  to  accept  higher  salaries, 
although  in  some  cases  the  offers  amounted 
to  three  times  what  they  were  receiving; 
and  one  of  those  who  left  came  back  al- 
most immediately.  This  loyalty  should  be 
rewarded,  and  that  is  a  case  where  trustees 
can  be  of  service.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  bill  proposing  to  change  other  things, 
increases  the  salary  of  every  employee, 
from  lowest  to  highest  in  the  institution, 
one-third  over  the  salary  paid  last  year. 

I  am  not  interested  particularly  in  what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  German  books.  It 
seems  to  me  the  matter  should  be  left  to 
an  appointed  committee,  to  look  over  those 
books  and  decide  what  should  be  with- 
drawn and  what  might  be  put  back  safely 
at  the  present  time.  But  in  regard  to  that 
whole  subject,  I  think  it  was  splendid  that 
the  librarians  responded  as  they  did;  they 
took  no  chances,  but  withdrew  everything 
in  their  collections  that  had  the  breath  of 
scandal  upoli  it 

In  regard  to  the  last  question,  it  se^ns 
to  me  that  we  need  no  union.  If  there 
is  a  federation  of  labor  to  Join,  it  is  the 
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A.  L.  A.  I  think  on  the  whole  the  atti- 
tude of  people  with  regard  to  librarians 
and  the  assifitants  has  been  such  that 
they  need  no  federation  to  protect  them. 
The  warm,  personal  interest  on  the  part 
of  everybody  who  has  to  do  with  these 
questions  is  such  that  the  matter  may  be 
much  more  safely  left  in  their  hands  than 
in  the  hands  of  a  union.  If  there  are 
wrongs,  they  should  be  fairly  brought  out 
and  discussed. 

The  next  speaker.  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bost- 

wick,   librarian    of   the    St.    Louis   Public 

Library,   then  addressed   the  meeting  as 

follows: 

I  have  no  startling  news  for  you  to- 
night. I  have  not  abolished  my  board  of 
trustees,  and  I  regret  to  say  the  salaries 
of  my  stafT  have  not  been  raised  33  V&  per 
cent.  I  am  told  by  the  chairman  that  I 
am  expected  to  address  myself  particu- 
larly to  this  question  of  library  unions, 
and  I  want  to  say  that  so  far  as  one  may 
qualify  by  ignorance  and  inexperience  to 
address  himself  to  a  subject,  I  am  emi- 
nently so  qualified.  There  is  no  union  in 
my  library.  What  I  know  about  unions 
I  know  chiefly  from  reading  certain  arti- 
cles in  print  and  some  in  multigraph.  I 
wish  to  say  simply  that  this  question 
seems  to  me  to  reduce  itself  to  this:  How 
far  is  it  desirable  for  the  members  of  a 
0tafr  to  take  a  more  or  less  active  part  in 
the  management  of  an  institution?  I 
think  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  take 
a  part.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  are  taking 
a  more  or  less  active  part  in  almost  every 
library. 

The  question  is  whether  the  lines  along 
which  this  change  has  gradually  been 
made  during  the  past  twenty  years  should 
be  rudely  broken  in  upon,  and  altered.  I 
may  say  now,  I  am  opposed  to  revolutions; 
I  think  that  no  revolution  ever  occurred 
tliat  did  not  on  the  whole  do  harm.  The 
only  question  is  whether  more  harm  would 
not  be  done  by  allowing  things  to  run  on 
as  they  are.  Those  revolutions  that  have 
been  desirable  have  been  a  choice  of  evils. 
A  revolution  is  desirable  as  a  means  of 
changing  things  where  a  minority, 
strongly  entrenched,  tyrannizes  over  the 
majority.  It  is  then  quite  proper  for  the 
majority,  by  force  of  arms,  to  put  itself 
into  its  proper  place;  but  where  there  are 
proper  means  for  a  majority  to  assert  it- 
self, there  is  no  reason  for  anybody  to  as- 
sert himself  by  force  of  arms.  Whatever 
cbange  is  to  take  place  in  the  method  by 
which  the  members  of  a  library  staff  have 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  their  insti- 
tution,  that  change  should  certainly  not 


take  place  in  any  violent  manner,  or  by 
force  from  the  outside,  or  from  above,  or 
from  below,  or  in  any  other  manner. 

I  may  not  be  understood,  perhaps,  when 
I  say  that  there  is  a  plan  that  has  for 
some  time  been  growing,  a  method  by 
which  the  members  of  a  library  stafT  have 
something  to  say  about  the  management 
of  their  institution.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  members  of  our  library  stafT,  as  I 
think  of  what  they  do,  have  probably  quite 
as  much  to  say  about  the  management  of 
their  institution  as  the  workers,  we  will 
say,  in  a  Russian  factory,  under  the  soviet 
form  of  government,  have  to  say  about  the 
management  of  that  factory.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  members  of  our 
staff  have  more  than  the  workmen  in  that 
factory  to  say  about  the  management 
There  is  never  anything  done  in  our  li- 
brary of  any  consequence,  of  any  vital  con- 
sequence to  the  management  of  the  in- 
stitution, unless  it  is  carefully  considered 
by  the  members  of  the  staff  that  have 
most  to  do  with  it.  Almost  everything 
that  we  do  is  entrusted  first  to  a  staff  com- 
mittee for  careful  investigation  and  re- 
port. It  is  ventilated  thoroughly  before 
anything  is  done.  I  believe  that  this  gen- 
eral procedure  is  now  followed  largely  in 
libraries  in  the  United  States,  perhaps  not 
in  quite  the  same  way  in  all  libraries,  but 
in  a  general  way  in  all.  In  other  words, 
we  are  following  the  lines  of  well-defined 
evolution,  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  of  our  library  staffs  a  very  consid 
erable  portion  of  the  say  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  policies  of  the  library.  As  I 
said,  I  do  not  believe  in  revolutions;  I  be- 
lieve thoroughly  in  evolution,  and  it  is  a 
very  interesting  evolution  that  we  see  pro- 
ceeding among  us. 

I  am  opposed,  therefore,  to  stepping  in 
at  this  time  from  the  outside  with  a  more 
or  less  violent  attempt  to  overthrow  this 
line  of  evolution,  and  to  substitute  some- 
thing else  for  it.  What  we  are  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  we  have  seen  very  clearly  ex- 
emplified in  other  branches  of  industry. 
Although  there  is  much  that  is  good  in 
what  has  been  done  elsewhere,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  am  sufficiently  enamored  of  it 
to  desire  to  see  it  introduced  into  the  body 
of  our  library  workers.  Of  course,  if  our 
library  workers  wish  to  do  it,  I  know  of 
no  law,  human  or  divine,  which  can  pre- 
vent their  doing  it;  I  simply  trust  they 
will  not.  That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it, 
and  as  I  have  said,  ignorance  and  inex- 
perience qualify  me,  perhaps,  to  express 
an  opinion.  So  far  as  I  have  one,  it  is  be- 
fore you. 

The    chairman    next    called    upon    Dr. 
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George  F.  Bowerman,  librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  thus  addressed  the  assembly: 

This  statement  is  intended  to  describe 
the  facts  of  the  Washington  Public  Li- 
brary situation;  it  is  not  intended  as  an 
argument.  I  do  not  intend  to  make  an 
argument  for  general  unionism  now,  but 
to  think  out  loud  the  things  my  experience 
with  unionism  in  my  own  library  have 
led  me  to  think.  Not  yet  decided  as  to 
the  best  policy,  I  do  not  want  the  A.  L.  A. 
to  make  the  mistake  of  condemning  un- 
ionism. 

To  give  a  few  considerations  on  union- 
ism as  applied  to  the  library,  unionism  is 
not  a  sinister  force,  but  a  conserving,  pro- 
gressive force,  making  for  solidarity  and 
progress  of  society — a  movement  for  hu- 
man brotherhood.  It  is  not  a  disruptive 
force,  leading  to  bolshevism.  but  a  con- 
servative force  —  too  conservative,  some 
labor  people  think. 

Librarians  have  not  been  in  touch  with 
labor  organizations  and  therefore  have  not 
been  in  sympathy  with  them.  *  But  our 
work  is  increasing  through  our  industrial 
departments  with  and  for  the  very  classes 
of  society  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  union 
labor.  The  effort  of  union  labor  is  toward 
better  pay,  better  labor  conditions,  and 
shorter  hours.  Why?  To  have  more 
time  in  which  to  live,  more  time  for  rec- 
reation and  education,  more  time  in  which 
to  read  and  use  our  libraries.  Union  labor 
wants  better  schools,  better  libraries, 
elimination  of  child  labor  so  as  to  send 
children  to  schools  and  libraries.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  At- 
lantic City  meeting  passed  a  strong  res- 
olution supporting  scientific  research.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  reaching 
out  to  get  teachers  of  grammar  schools, 
high  schools  and  colleges,  to  get  scientific 
workers  of  the  Government  (as  well  as 
other  Government  employees),  to  get  li- 
brarians to  form  unions.  Why?  Through 
a  partly  selfish  motive,  perhaps,  to  help 
to  make  them  more  generally  known  and 
better  considered;  but  also  because  they 
realize  that  they  can  help  all  these  groups 
(all  of  which  need  help)  and  because  by  so 
doing  they  can  best  advance  society,  make 
the  schools  better,  make  the  libraries  bet- 
ter and  make  government  more  sound  be- 
cause based  on  sound  research,  and  so 
make  for  the  general  well-being  in  which 
they  also  hope  to  share. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  or  sinister 
about  this?  Anything  that  we  as  libra- 
rians should  fight?  Is  it  not  rather  some- 
thing in  which  we  should  join  and  partici- 
pate? 


I  am  not  myself  a  member  of  the  union. 
Frankly,  of  late  I  have  not  been  able  to 
give  myself  any  very  good  reason  why  I 
am  not,  except  that  I  am  conservative  and 
perhaps  deterred  by  the  old  anti-union 
fetichism,  a  result  of  old  class-conscious 
prejudice  which  my  reason  tells  me  has 
no  validity.  (Also  I  have  never  be^i 
asked  to  join.) 

The  point  of  my  whole  Library  Joumai 
article  describing  Washington  conditions 
(which  article  originated  this  discussion) 
is  that  our  union  originated  from  the  top 
— or  close  to  the  top.  It  was  not  an  out- 
growth of  the  activities  of  malcontents 
and  soreheads.  It  did  not  start  with  mem- 
bers of  the  building  force,  or  poorly  trained 
assistants  who  had  not  been  promoted  be- 
cause of  poor  work,  but  with  the  best  ed- 
ucated and  best  trained  members  of  the 
staff.  It  was  not  an  anti-administration 
movement,  but  was  started  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  librarian. 

My  present  thinking  is  that  in  many  li- 
braries a  union  is  not  necessary,  but  that 
nowhere  ought  the  library  board  and  li- 
brarian to  assume  an  attitude  of  hostility 
to  unions.  In  most  cases  the  library,  if  it 
really  wants  to  advance  through  the  means 
of  having  larger  appropriations,  especially 
for  better  salaries,  might  well  promote  the 
formation  of  unions,  thereby  getting  union 
labor  as  a  whole  lined  up  to  help  the  li- 
brary in  its  efforts  to  give  good  service — 
efforts  which  are  now  so  often  thwarted 
by  inadequate  salaries. 

Will  this  make  for  efficiency?  Ameri- 
can labor  is  not  bolshevistic;  it  does  not 
strive  to  level  down  to  the  lowest  It 
wants  the  best,  to  give  the  best  and  to  get 
the  best  in  return,  for  itself  and  for  so- 
ciety at  large. 

Nearly  all  of  the  eight  or  ten  members 
of  my  staff  in  attendance  at  this  Confer- 
ence belong  to  the  union.  I  believe  they 
are  all  good  representatives  of  the  best  in 
public  librarianship.  Especially  I  am  glad 
to  announce  that  there  is  in  attendance  as 
Exhibit  A,  the  president  of  our  union.  Miss 
Louise  Endicott,  a  library  school  gradu- 
ate, not  at  all  the  type  usually  thought  of 
as  a  union  officer. 

Mr.  Bowker,  editor  of  the  Library  Jour- 
nal, being  called  upon,  then  eaid: 

President  Bishop  expressed  regret,  this 
afternoon,  that  certain  handbills  which 
have  been  distributed  outside  were  not 
brought  to  the  officials  of  the  Association, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  distributed  in- 
side, because  certainly  there  is  every  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  this  Association  to 
obtain  all  the  evidence  there  may  be,  pro 
and  con,  on  any  subject,  particularly  on  a 
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subject  of  so  much  present  interest.  As  I 
am  on  the  program  to  speak,  I  want  to 
ask  that  we  shall  first  have  that  side  of 
the  discussion  represented  by  "Elxhibit  A/' 
from  Washington,  and  also  by  a  represent- 
ative of  the  New  York  union,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  responsible  for  what  was  dis- 
tributed from  the  outside.  I  think  we  want 
very  much  to  hear  that  side,  and  partic- 
ularly I  should  be  glad  if  whoever  was 
responsible  for  what  we  had  in  this  dis- 
tribution would  particularly  explain  what 
was  meant  in  the  resolution  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  by  the  "intolerable  working 
conditions  in  American  libraries." 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  sug- 
gestion. Miss  Louise  Endicott,  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
president  of  the  Washington  Union  of  li- 
brary employees,  then  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

The  association  of  which  we  are  a 
branch  is  the  National  Association  of  Fed- 
eral Employees,  the  latter  organization  be- 
ing affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  In  Washington  we  have  about 
30,000  members,  I  believe;  they  are  scien- 
tific men,  people  who  work  in  the  libra- 
ries, and  in  all  of  the  Government  depart- 
ments— the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Interior,  Treasury,  Navy,  Labor,  War, 
Commerce,  Post  Office  and  State  and  Jus- 
tice— as  well  as  in  the  independent  offices 
and  establishments,  such  as  the  libraries 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  organ- 
ization was  started  only  a  few  years  ago, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  one  in  Wash- 
ington— none  of  the  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— feels  that  it  was  formed  for  any 
purpose  except  the  good  of  the  service. 
We  have  the  interests  of  the  library  en- 
tirely at  heart.  Of.  course,  we  are  libra- 
rians. I  think  that  is  all  I  should  like  to 
say. 

Miss  Maude.  Malone,  although  not  a 
member  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, was  invited  to  speak  in  regard  to  the 
Library  Employees  Union  of  New  York, 
and  made  the  following  remarks: 

In  answer  to  this  invitation  that  the 
New  York  local  should  speak  and  explain 
the  literature  which  we  distributed  here, 
I  would  say  that  we  haven't  any  excuses 
to  offer  for  what  we  print  or  how  we  print 
it.  We  are  just  beginners  in  the  work  of 
printing  and  we  mimeographed  our  leaf- 
lets. With  a  little  experience  we  hope  to 
be  quite  good  at  that  trade,  so  that  we  will 
have  two  trades — we  will  be  librarians  and 
we  will  be  printers. 


One  of  our  most  powerful  motives^  for 
unionizing,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful motives,  I  suppose,  in  human  life, 
is  the  question  of  subsistence,  the  question 
of  salaries.  Every  librarian  knows  that 
our  salaries  are  very  bad.  At  first  we 
were  not  so  much  concerned  about  where 
to  put  the  blame  for  that,  whether  we 
should  put  it  on  our  trustees,  or  the  city, 
which  appropriates  the  money  to  run  the 
libraries.  The  question  we  were  anxious 
to  discuss  was  that  our  salaries  were  very 
bad.  You  see  any  other  question,  about 
whether  George  did  it,  or  anymie,  would 
take  us  from  the  main  question  of  sal- 
aries and  intolerable  working  conditions, 
which  are  interchangeable.  In  the  eco- 
nomic meaning  of  the  terms  they  are  in- 
terchangeable. If  one  is  bad  the  other  is 
bad  and  you  cannot  have  good  working 
conditions  with  the  workers  sweated,  and 
that  is  what  librarians  are,  sweated  labor. 
When  the  girls  working  at  trades  in  New 
York  City  ask  us  what  our  salary  is  we 
tell  them  we  get  |50.  They  say,  "A 
week?"  and  we  say  "No,  a  month."  They 
just  laugh  at  us.  That  is  sweated  labor 
in  Its  worst  form. 

When  the  war  came  along  our  salaries, 
which  had  been  poor,  doubled  in  poverty. 
So  we  said  to  ourselves  (I  have  been  a 
worker  in  the  library  world  for  about  nine 
or  ten  years  and  the  other  assistants 
equally  as  long) — "we  have  worked  under 
boards  of  trustees  for  all  these  years. 
They  are  away  from  direct  contact  with 
us,  and  they  have  not  improved  our  con- 
ditions or  salaries  up  to  now.  The  direc- 
tor is  not  always  responsible;  we  know 
that  he  is  bound  by  a  good  many  things; 
he  may  be  good  hearted,  undoubtedly  he 
is  good  hearted  in  a  good  many  cases,  but 
still  our  conditions  have  not  changed.  It 
is  up  to  ourselves  to  band  together  and 
make  this  fight.    Nobody  else  can  do  it." 

So  we  thought  about  the  form  our  organ- 
ization should  take.  Now  we  might  have 
formed  a  staff  association,  but  it  would 
have  had  no  force  in  it  at  all.  Nothing 
special  would  happen. 

We  said  to  ourselves,  "Just  how  do  we 
connect  up  with  any  of  the  modern  move- 
ments of  the  day?  We  believed  that  the 
labor  movement  was  the  nearest  and  most 
related  body  with  which  we  could  affil- 
iate; so  we  became  a  trade  union.  The 
New  York  local  was  organized  upon  our 
request,  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  Federation  did  not  seek  us 
out;  we  sought  it  out  first  The  first  li- 
brary union  went  to  the  Federation  of 
Labor  and  asked  their  support,  for  two 
reasons:    First,    because    we    knew    they 
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were  a  powerful  body — that  would  be  the 
material  side  of  it;  and  the  other  side  is 
that  we  believe  that  as  librarians  we  are 
connected  intimately  with  the  labor  move- 
ment because  the  workers  furnish  the 
greater  proportion  of  our  reading  public 
and  also  because  after  all  the  talk  about 
"professionals"  you  know  librarians  .are 
workers.  There  are  three  ways  of  mak- 
ing your  living,  so  I  was  taught  when  I 
was  a  child:  Working,  begging  and  steal- 
ing. I  leave  it  to  you  which  you  would 
rather  believe  you  are  doing.  We  believe 
we  are  workers. 

This  idea  that  librarians  are  "profes- 
sionals" as  apart  from  other  workers  has 
been  growing  in  the  American  public  li- 
brary group.  This  is,  if  you  analyze  it,  a 
very  undemocratic  idea.  I  have  never 
found  a  librarian  who  could  tell  me  what 
she  understands  by  being  a  "professional." 
In  the  old  church  times  they  put  a  halo 
round  the  heads  of  some  people  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  others  who  were  un- 
doubtedly Just  as  good  as  they  were,  so 
some  librarians  say  we  are  "professionals" 
to  distinguish  themselves  and  set  them- 
selves apart  from  the  great  body  of  Amer- 
icans. 

We  are  now  Americanising  the  for- 
eigner, we  are  using  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  energy  doing  so  and  teaching  them 
American  ideals,  and  yet  the  old  American 
ideal,  which  is  still  alive,  is  that  one  per- 
son is  as  good  as  another.  Yet  these  same 
librarians  who  are  so  busy  with  the  for- 
eigner come  to  these  meetings  and  sit 
apart  in  little  groups  and  say,  "We  are 
professionals,  we  will  educate  the  great 
outside  body  of  people  who  are  not  as  good 
as  we  are." 

This  was  one  of  the  fundamental  rea- 
sons why  our  local  started,  aside  from 
the  material  advantage  which  would  come 
from  our  fight.  We  aimed  to  leaven  the 
whole  mass  of  the  library  movement,  to 
try  to  bring  it  more  in  contact  with  the 
great  modern  movements;  for  until  our 
public  libraries  become  more  democratic 
they  will  not  do  much  good. 

Now  there  was  another  reason.  We  all 
know  the  large  proportion  of  library  work- 
ers are  women.  We  all  know  that  the 
women  make  up  90  per  cent  of  the  work 
ing  force;  that  all  the  large,  more  impor- 
tant positions  in  the  library  world  have 
been  cornered  by  men.  It  is  true.  The 
union  is  going  to  change  that. 

Women  enter  always  through  the  lower 
grades.  The  men  never  enter  the  service 
through  that  grade.  Women  may  get  as 
far  as  branch  librarianships.  Beyond  that 
— I  am  speaking  of  New  York,  but  it  is  much 
the   same   throughout   the   country — they 


cannot  go.  With  one  exception,  and  that 
an  unimportant  department,  all  the  heads 
of  departments  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library  are  men,  the  director  is  a  man, 
all  the  members  of  the  boards  of  trustees 
are  men.  Selection  of  these  upper  offi- 
cers is  not  made  on  the  basis  of  superior- 
ity of  intelligence  or  ability;  it  is  simply 
made  on  the  basis  of  sex.  That  distinc- 
tion is  gone  from  the  political  world,  and 
it  will  go  from  the  economic  world. 

When  we  first  formed  our  union  in  New 
York  City  we  were  the  first  library  local 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the 
world.  Boston  came  in  as  a  close  sec- 
ond, then  Washington.  Now  we  have  an- 
other local  in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Bowerman  said  that  he  didn't  think 
every  library  system  needed  a  union.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  only  the  cities  where 
the  financial  aid  came  from  the  city  offi- 
cials needed  a  union;  that  when  a  library 
was  strictly  under  private  control  of  a 
board  of  trustees  a  union  was  not  needed. 
But  if  you  need  a  union  in  one  library 
you  need  it  in  all.  The  money  side  is  not 
the  most  important  side.  We  also  stand 
for  union  ideals.  The  workers  need  a 
union  to  prevent  their  exploitation. 

Our  New  York  Union  was  not  started, 
as  in  Washington,  from  the  top.  We 
would  say  that  this  was  a  wrong  way  to 
start  a  working  union  for  workers.  Ours 
was  started  from  the  two  lower  grades, 
where  the  intolerable  working  conditions 
were  felt  very  strongly,  more  strongly  of 
course,  than  in  the  upper  grades.  We 
not  only  started  from  the  two  lower  grades, 
but  we  made  it  a  rule  at  that  time  that 
only  those  two  lower  grades  were  ^igi- 
ble  for  membership.  We  made  this  rule 
so  we  should  be  free  to  criticize  our  em- 
ployers and  administrators  when  we  found 
it  necessary  to  do  so. 

In  some  unions  they  allow  the  foremen 
to  be  members,  but  we  did  not  do  that  at 
first  Later  we  amended  our  constitu- 
tion, so  that  now  a  branch  librarian  or  as- 
sistant branch  librarian  may,  if  she  can 
get  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  local,  be- 
come a  member.  We  did  this  one  year 
after  we  were  organized.  No  one  has 
ever  been  unanimously  elected  to  mem- 
bership. 

Even  the  trustees,  I  think,  should  have 
a  union.  I  understand  there  is  more 
power  going  to  be  taken  from  the  trustees. 
They  need  a  union  to  protect  them  from 
the  directors  of  the  libraries.  I  don't 
know  but  that  the  trustees  might  come  to 
us  for  membership. 

I  have  here  the  annual  report  of  our 
union,  from  which  I  will  read  to  joui 
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'The  Library  Employees  Union  was  or- 
ganized In  May,  1917,  to  unite  all  workers 
in  the  libraries  of  Greater  New  York,  in 
an  endeavor  to  remedy  the  particularly 
bad  working  conditions  and  wages  of  li- 
braries, especially  in  the  public  libraries 
of  the  city. 

"The  union  stood  for  the  world  ideal 
of  the  workers  that  only  through  the  sol- 
idarity of  labor  could  unjust  working  con- 
ditions be  changed. 

"The  union  has  consistently  and  fear- 
lessly fought  the  un-American  spirit  of 
caste  among  librarians.  It  is  against 
the  claim  advanced  by  some  people  that 
librarians  are  "professionals." 

"It  declares  that  librarians  are  indus- 
trial workers  in  as  high  a  degree  as  mem- 
bers of  any  of  our  allied  trades. 

"The  Library  Employees  Union  blazed 
the  way,  and  at  first  was  composed  solely 
of  workers  in  the  two  lower  grades  of 
library  service  in  the  public  libraries  of 
Greater  New  York. 

"The  union  has  declared  for  civil  serv- 
ice for  librarians.  It  did  so  because  it 
believes  that  public  libraries  are  public 
utilities  and  should  be  administered  by  the 
people  through  their  elected  officials. 

"At  present,  our  libraries  are  run  by 
private  corporations  on  public  money,  over 
which  the  city,  state  or  federal  officers 
have  no  control.  This  Is  an  undemocratic 
form  of  government. 

"The  union  has  worked  with  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  administrations 
of  New  York  City  and  has  asked  that  the 
city  take  over  the  libraries  and  place  them 
under  civil  service  rules  and  regulations. 

"All  of  the  union  locals  in  the  five  bor- 
oughs of  New  York  City  have  been  vis- 
ited and  the  conditions  of  the  library  serv- 
ice have  been  explained  to  our  fellow 
workers." 

Two  things  we  aim  to  accomplish  in 
the  library  field:  First,  to  have  our  union 
articles  printed  in  Public  Libraries  and 
Library  Journal,  We  hope  to  be  given  a 
place  on  the  program  of  the  next  A.  L.  A. 
Conference. 

And  now  about  this  "professional"  idea 
versus  the  industrial  or  workers'  idea. 
The  union  is  not  opposed  to  the  profes- 
sional idea,  but  we  say  that  in  such  work 
as  ours,  where  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  workers  have  been  practically  trained 
in  the  work,  we  say  that  these  practically 
trained  librarians  should  be  for  all  exam- 
inations, promotions  and  appointments, 
from  the  lowest  grade  up  to  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
professionally  trained  workers,  then  let 
the  better  one  win. 


At  this  point  Mr.  Montgomery  inquired 
what  proportion  of  the  people  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library  were  union  members, 
and  in  reply  Miss  Mai  one  continued: 

One  of  the  first  rules  of  a  union,  an  al- 
most fundamental  union  rule,  is  that  in- 
formation as  to  the  membership  list  is 
for  union  members  only.  When  a  union 
comes  into  a  new  industry  like  ours,  when 
the  idea  is  new  in  that  industry,  the  pio- 
neers are  the  ones  who  bear  the  brunt  of 
ic  Our  union  has  protected  its  members 
as  they  come  in. 

You  take  the  garment  workers'  strike 
in  New  York  City  last  winter;  do  you 
think  those  girls  that  came  out  and  stood 
in  the  front  row  of  the  battle  could  have 
gotten  any  position  in  their  trade  if  they 
had  lost  their  strike?  Those  girls  could 
not  have  worked  at  their  trade  in  New 
York  City;  in  fact  they  would  have  been 
blacklisted  all  over  the  country.  In  this 
connection  you  must  remember  that  li- 
brary work  is  a  highly  centralized  work 
and  that  all  appointments  and  dismissals 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men. 

In  a  library  system  not  far  from  here 
a  union  was  nearly  formed  by  the  work- 
ers, who  also  had  intolerable  working  con- 
ditions, when  someone  subwayed  the  news 
to  the  director.  He  therefore  said  he  was 
a  worker  and  wanted  to  Join  the  union. 
He  was  getting  a  high  salary  and  they 
were  getting  |50  a  month.  They  didn't 
see  it  his  way,  but  he  insisted,  and  so  he 
finally  succeeded  in  breaking  up  that 
union. 

Miss  Eunice  R.  Oberly,  librarian  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Washington, 
D.  C,  here  made  the  statement  that 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Union  in  Washington,  instead  of  main- 
•taining  secrecy  regarding  union  member- 
ship, wore  badges  in  indication  of  it. 

Miss  Oberly  having  further  advanced  a 
brief  argument  for  the  admission  to  unions 
of  administrative  officers,  the  discussion 
touched  upon  the  discrimination  against 
women  in  library  work,  claimed  by  the 
New  York^  Union  to  be  a  prevalent  in- 
justice. 

Chairman  Porter  then  read  the  follow- 
ing resolution  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Library  Employes  Union 
of  New  York: 

Whereas,    We    believe    that    public    li- 
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owned,  controlled  and  administered  di- 
rectly by  the  state  or  city  financing  such 
library;  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  the  present  low 
and  inadequate  salaries  and  intolerable 
working  conditions  in  our  public  libraries 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  libra- 
ries are  under  the  control  of  private  cor- 
porations who  are  not  responsible  to  the 
community  at  large  although  they  are 
spending  the  public's  money;  and 

Whereas,  Since  the  right  of  workers 
to  organize  in  trade  unions  and  to  bargain 
collectively  is  recognized  and  affirmed  by 
the  United  States  government,  that  this 
right  shall  not  be  denied,  abridged  or  in- 
terfered with  by  the  employers  of  the  li- 
brary.   Therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  convention  assembled  at 
Atlantic  City  on  June  9,  1919,  That  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  in  order  to 
secure  good  conditions  for  the  workers, 
we  declare  ourselves  in  favor  of  civil  serv- 
ice for  librarians;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  member  of  a  library 
union,  to  be  elected  by  the  union,  be  placea 
upon  all  committees  having  in  charge  li- 
brary activities,  in  which  union  labor  is 
asked  to  cooperate,  such  as  the  War  Serv- 
ice Committee  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation; and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  member  of  union 
labor  be  represented  on  all  boards  of  trus- 
tees for  libraries;  and  be  it  finally 

RESOLVED,  That  we  earnestly  urge  all 
locals  to  give  all  assistance  possible  towards 
braries  are  public  utilities  and  should  be 
the  organization  of  these  workers. 

Mr.  Bowker  here  requested  that  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Staff  Association  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  be  heard  from, 
and  Miss  Mary  Frank  therefore  responded 
as  follows: 

Miss  Malone  has  spoken  of  the  Library 
Employees  Union  as  "we  of  New  York." 
You  have  been  told  that  the  number  of 
members  of  that  union  is  not  available. 
About  the  same  time  that  the  union  was 
formed,  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  formed  an  or- 
ganization called  the  "Staff  Association." 
The  purpose  of  the  formation  of  that  or- 
ganization was  to  further  the  professional, 
economic,  social  and  cultural  interests  of 
the  staff.  We  realized  keenly  that  the  eco- 
nomic issue  is  the  big  issue  that  is  very 
close  before  us.  The  Staff  Association 
feels  that  there  must  be  an  organization  in 
a  great  library  system  of  workers  to  voice 
the  sentiments  of  the  staff.  That  organ- 
ization was  welcomed  by  the  administra- 


tion. Officers  of  the  administration  may 
join  the  organization.  There  is  no  dis- 
crimination against  any  member  of  the 
professional  staff  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  You  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  there  are  579  members  of  that  associa- 
tion. That  represents  five-sevenths  of  its 
possible  membership.  The  bulk  of  mem- 
bership comes  from  the  lower  grades  in 
the  service.  I  haven't  the  figures  here  at 
hand;  I  did  not  expect  to  speak,  and  I  can- 
not give  you  any  more  definite  figures  than 
those,  that  the  Staff  Association  represents 
five-sevenths  of  the  staff,  and  that  anyone 
may  join ;  also  that  the  people  in  the  lower 
grades  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  member- 
ship. 

Now,  it  has  been  said  that  the  Staff  As- 
sociation may  be  the  organ  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Let  it  be  known  that  we  take  a 
perfectly  independent  stand.  We  believe 
in  working  with  the  administration  in 
every  way,  and  we  have  done  so.  We  be- 
lieve in  working  constructively,  not  de 
structively.  We  believe  we  can  infiuence 
public  sentiment  to  a  large  degree  in  a  way 
that  the  administration  cannot.  For  in- 
stance, two  years  ago,  at  the  budget  hear- 
ing in  the  city  hall,  we,  as  members  of  the 
Association,  got  our  public  to  go  down  to 
the  city  hall  and  speak  for  us  on  the  ques- 
tion of  salaries,  and  our  public  filled  that 
chamber.  There  were  so  many  there  to 
speak  that  they  could  not  all  be  heard. 
They  came  because  we  asked  them,  from 
all  branches  of  the  city,  and  what  in- 
creases in  salary  have  come,  have  come 
through  the  constructive  efforts  of  the 
Staff  Association. 

Undoubtedly  there  must  be  an  organiza- 
tion where  there  is  a  large  body  of  work- 
ers, and  the  purpose  of  that  organization 
must  be  cooperation,  not  "fight."  You  have 
heard  that  word  "fight"— "fight  for  your 
rights."  We  think  we  can  work  together, 
and  that  spirit  is  the  dominating  spirit  of 
our  Staff  Association.  We  don't  feel  at 
present  a  need  for  federating  with  labor, 
so  long  as  we  can  further  the  objects 
within  our  own  organization. 

Mr.  Bowker  then  addressed  the  assembly 

as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  all  thor- 
oughly glad  that  we  have  had  this  discus- 
sion, and  it  seems  to  me  so  serious  a  dis- 
cussion that  I  shall  put  aside  any  pleas- 
antries (although  I  hope  what  I  say  will 
not  be  unpleasant)  and  reverse  the  order 
of  what  I  had  in  mind  to  say,  because  the 
perspective  of  the  evening  has  changed,  I 
think,  with  the  recent  words  that  Miss  Ma- 
lone and  others  have  given. 

I  very  sincerely  tried  to  say  something 
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to  the  credit  of  Miss  Malone,  and  I  am 
sorry  she  misunderstood.  I  believe  thor- 
oughly that  labor,  whether  spelled  with  a 
large  L  or  a  small  one,  is  as  honorable; 
and  entitled  to  all  other  good  adjectives, 
as  a  profession.  The  difficulty  that  I  see! 
to-day  is  that  the  spirit  of  antagonism 
comes  forward  in  most  of  the  discussion 
such  as  we  have  heard  just  now. 

I  was  to  speak  of  library  service,  and  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  library  service 
means  working  with  the  hand,  and  with 
the  head-,  and  with  the  heart  in  a  common 
purpose,  and  that  with  the  most  demo- 
cratic ideals  before  us,  for  the  benefit  of 
every  man  and  every  w(  man  who  works 
with  his  hands,  or  with  uis  brain,  or,  as 
most  of  U6  Americans  do,  with  both  to- 
gether. What  I  should  not  like  to  see  in 
our  library  organization  is  a  sub-organiza- 
tion within  the  ranks  of  our  workers  which 
felt  that  all  those  who  did  not  come  into 
the  organization  were  "scabs";  and  that 
is  the  great  danger,  I  think,  to  speak 
frankly,  in  the  program  which  Miss  Ma- 
lone  has  outlined  for  us  to-day.  That  les- 
son I  learned  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
from  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Gompers 
himself.  At  that  time  I  was  the  executive 
head  of  a  considerable  industrial  organiza- 
tion in  New  York,  the  Edison  Company, 
and  one  of  the  first  things  that  I  did,  hav- 
ing written  a  little  book  called  "Economics 
for  the  people,"  was  to  put  into  practice 
what  I  had  said  in  that  book.  I  had  not 
only  a  staff  council  but  a  labor  council  and 
promptly  established  an  eight  hour  day. 
We  had  also  a  direct  sharing  of  profits, 
so  that  the  yearly  wages  of  a  man  counted 
like  the  investment  of  the  stockholder  in 
the  stock  through  a  yearly  dividend;  and 
especially  I  gave  the  right  of  access  to  my 
office  to  any  worker  for  any  grievance  that 
he  could  bring  forward.  That  was  all  done 
with  the  most  honest  purpose,  and  I  held 
also  to  this,  that  any  American  citizen  had 
the  right  to  earn  his  bread  and  butter 
whether  or  not  he  chose  to  belong  to  a 
labor  organization. 

Now,  in  our  libraries,  none  of  us  trus- 
tees or  administrators  of  any  sort  have  a 
right  to  say  that  an  employee  shall  or  shall 
not  belong  to  a  union,  or  a  staff  associa- 
tion which  is  not  a  union.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  private  concern  of  the  person; 
that  is  his  Individual  and  democratic 
right;  I  believe  that  that  is  the  general 
sentiment  within  the  library  profession.  I 
use  the  word  "profession"  advisedly.    As 

I  understand  it,  a  profession  is  a  calling 
which  has  standards  of  educated  training 
which  fit  for  that  calling.  In  the  callings 
of  lawyers   and   doctors,   the   state   inter* 


venes  in  examinations,  which  test  the  fit- 
ness of  members  of  those  professions. 
We  are  urging  that  standards  be  set  for 
our  own  profession,  and  a  difficulty  with 
the  thought  which  Miss  Malone  has  ex- 
pressed is  that  the  trained  person,  the  li- 
brary school  graduate,  is  not  to  have  an 
advantage  above  the  person  who  has  not 
had  the  special  training. 

But  I  was  beginning  to  tell  you  what 
Mr.  Oompers  had  taught  me  twenty  years 
ago.  There  were  threats  of  a  strike  in 
that  industry.  It  was  not  a  strike  within 
our  company,  but  our  men,  some  of  them 
union,  and  some  not,  were  to  be  called  out, 
because  some  other  companies  had  done 
the  wrong  thing.  I  had  a  very  friendly 
conversation  with  Mr.  Gompers  in  which 
I  said  to  him,  "We  have  done  the  best  as 
employers  that  we  could  see  could  be  done 
for  our  workers,  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, from  the  bottom  to  the  top;  and  why 
should  we  be  harmed  because  other  people 
have  done  wrong?"  And  a  summary  of 
what  Mr.  Gompers  said  was  this:  "There 
are  two  armies,  one  of  employees  and  one 
of  employers;  this  condition  is  a  con- 
dition of  war,  and  when  a  battle  is 
on,  anybody  in  the  middle  is  apt  to 
get  hit  If  the  other  companies  were  in 
the  position  in  which  you  have  put  your 
company,  there  would  be  no  question  of 
industrial  war,  but  as  you  are  employers, 
you  have  to  take  your  chances  with  the 
other  employers."  Now,  to  my  mind,  that 
was  a  spirit  of  antagonism  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  true  American  spirit.  I  doubt 
if  Mr.  Gompers  would  say  quite  that  to-day. 
I  believe  that  in  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  there  have  been  high  ideals,  high 
purposes;  not  only  the  desire  to  place  op- 
probrium on  economic  war,  but  a  desire  to 
go  beyond  that,  and  establish  new  rela- 
tions between  the  public  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

I  think  the  mistake  of  our  friends  of  the 
union  in  New  York  has  not  been  the  mis- 
take of  understatement.  Miss  Malone 
said  when  she  told  the  shop  girls  in  New 
York  that  library  girls  in  New  York  were 
getting  150  or  $60,  they  held  up  their 
hands  in  horror.  I  think  Miss  Malone 
stated  that  the  average  salary  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  in  the  graded  sys- 
tem, or  at  least  among  the  library  work- 
ers, was  $600,  and  in  this  handbill  which 
was  given  to  us  yesterday  you  will  notice 
a  comparison  made  between  the  starting 
salaries  in  the  Chicago  public  library  and 
the  salaries  in  New  York.  Unfortunately, 
the  ladies  of  the  New  York  Union  who  pre- 
pared that  circular  had  not  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  ask  themselves  and  their  associates 
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what  their  salaries  were,  hecaase  I  think 
with  the  exceptipn  of  apprentices  and 
pages,  below  the  graded  system,  there  is 
no  one  in  the  New  York  public  library 
getting  lees  than  the  starting  salary  of 
$660,  and  the  average,  instead  of  being 
$600  a  year,  is  $933.  In  Brooklyn  it  is 
$S64. 

I  am  speaking  now  in  a  very  ragged 
way  in  the  talk  of  the  moment,  and  let  me 
say  right  here,  as  to  salaries,  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  see  that  there  is  any  foun- 
dation for  the  claim  that  the  salaries  in  New 
York  have  been  influenced  by  the  union. 
Those  of  us  who  are  trustees  have  had 
as  our  chief  problem  for  the  past  two 
years  or  more  this  question  of  salaries.  We 
feel  most  strongly  that  the  librarians  of 
the  country  are  an  underpaid  class.  They 
should  be  paid  at  least  as  highly  as  teach- 
ers, and  they  are  not  paid  with  this  class. 
I  can  say,  I  think,  for  every  trustee, 
he  is  as  anxious  as  the  worker  oi  the  low- 
est salary  to  have  all  library  salaries  put 
where  they  should  be.  I  gathered  from 
Mr.  Bowerman's  paper  that  a  service  of 
the  Library  Union  in  Washington  had  been 
to  put  a  certain  compulsion  upon  Congress, 
in  connection  with  other  Federal  em- 
ployees, to  increase  salaries.  Now,  that 
may  not  be  criticized,  but  I  think  that 
should  not  be  the  main  or  single  purpose 
of  a  staff  association.  They  should  take 
the  broader  ground,  and  Miss  Malone  has 
told  you  that  after  flghting  the  economic 
questioDs,  the  union  proposes  to  go  to  other 
questions  as  well. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  evening  for  me  to 
go  into  discussion  of  the  salary  question 
in  detail.  Happily,  in  Chicago  decided 
advances  have  been  made,  because,  if  I  un- 
derstand rightly,  the  authorities  were  en- 
abled more  than  a  year  ago  to  add  $120  to 
the  salary  of  each  worker  in  the  library. 
That  is  certainly  not  too  much.  We  are 
in  a  very  curious  position,  economically. 
When  the  Civil  war  ended,  we  had  a  certain 
thermometric  measure  of  value  in  the  fact 
that  we  had  paper  currency,  a  very  bad 
and  dangerous  thing  at  the  time,  which 
was  at  a  discount  of  about  sixty  per  cent, 
gold  being  250  or  more.  Now  we  have  not 
that  disturbing  element,  and  it  is  a  great 
blessing  to  the  country  that  we  have  had 
a  method  of  banking  which  has  prevented 
the  .disaster  that  might  otherwise  have 
come;  but  it  looks  as  though  prices  and 
wages  have  both  got  on  stilts.  As  a  rule 
prices  advance  more  rapidly  than  salaries, 
and  the  people  who  have  most  suffered 
under  those  conditions  are  the  people  in 
small  and  fixed  salaries,  like  librarians;  so 
much  so  that  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be 


laid  by  chief  librarians,  by  library  work- 
ers, and  by  trustees,  on  the  injustice  to 
librarians  of  the  present  range  of  salaries. 
Reference  haa  been  made  to  a  third 
topic,  which  would  pr(H>crly  have  come 
into  my  address  had  I  made  a  more  for- 
mal one.  That  is  the  relation  of  library 
employees  to  the  civil  service.  One  of  the 
statements  of  the  New  York  Union  was 
that  the  New  York  Public  Library  has  no 
graded  service,  no  proper  efficiency  ratings, 
no  eligible  lists  open  to  inspection,  and  no 
this  and  no  that,  and  no  pensions.  Now, 
it  is  true  there  are  no  pensions,  but  Chi- 
cago has  been  developing  a  pension  system 
for  librarians  as  city  employees  which  is 
certainly  a  precedent  for  which  we  are 
thoroughly  glad;  but  I  want  to  say  for  the 
library  systems  of  which  I  know  most,  the 
Brooklyn  system  and  the  New  York  sys- 
tem, that' the  merit  system,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  civil  service  reform,  has 
been  and  is  carried  to  greater  perfection 
in  those  systems  than  by  any  federal,  state 
or  municipal  civil  service  commission  of 
which  I  know.  I  am  myself  a  civil  serv- 
ice reformer  of  the  stoutest  sort,  and  have 
been  for  I  don't  know  how  many  years, 
even  before  I  wrote  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  the  civil  service  plank  in 
the  Garfield  convention  of  1880,  almost  as 
long  ago  as  the  foundation  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. I  believe  thoroughly  in  civil  serv- 
ice reform,  and  that  means  to  me  the  merit 
system.  Civil  service  reform  was  insti- 
tuted to  fight  the  politicians  and  the  politi- 
cal methods  of  that  day,  when  Jackson's 
theory,  that  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils, 
was  rampant  throughout  the  whole  offi- 
cial system.  That  abuse  has,  as  far  as  I 
know,  entered  not  at  all,  or  in  the  least 
possible  degree,  into  our  library  system.  I 
don't  know  of  any  organization,  or  series 
of  organizations,  which  have  been  more 
free  from  politics,  as  a  rule,  and  politics 
have  been  most  dangerous,  so  it  happens, 
where  there  has  been  an  endeavor,  as  per- 
haps in  St.  Paul,  to  utilize  a  civil  service 
commission  to  bring  about  the  results 
which  civil  service  reform  was  intended  to 
avoid. 

One  thing  more — the  reference  to  women 
in  libraries.  I  supposed  that  there  was 
no  profession  in  which  women  were  more 
honored,  or  had  a  larger  place,  had.  more 
democratic  control  of  their  professional  or- 
ganization, than  the  American  Library 
Association.  I  didn't  know,  for  instance, 
that  Miss  Eastman  was  a  down-trodden 
worker,  under  intolerable  working  condi- 
tions. There  are  a  good  many  other  ladies 
who  I  thought  were  in  control  of  im- 
portant public  libraries.    I  am  a  member 
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of  one  board  of  library  trustees  in  which 
half  the  members  are  women.  I  think  it 
would  be  eminently  proper  if  in  our  boards 
of  trustees  women  were  brought  to  the 
fore,  as  they  certainly  should  be,  and  in 
the  ideals  which  Miss  Malone  has  put  be- 
fore us  we  can  all  heartily  join.  We  all, 
trustees,  librarians,  and  all  library  work- 
ers, are  concerned  in  working  together, 
with  hand,  and  head,  and  he|trt,  for  the 
public  service  of  every  man  and  every 
woman.  In  our  Association,  in  our  pro- 
fession, SB  I  see  it,  woman  is  making  her 
way  up  without  compulsion,  and  the  one 
exception  I  have  to  make  to  the  spirit  or 
the  practice  which  Miss  Malone  has  so 
eloquently,  and  with  a  touch  of  pathos, 
represented  to  us  tonight,  is  that  it  de- 
velops a  spirit  of  antagonism,  whereas  as 
I  know  it,  the  spirit  of  the  library  profes- 
sion is  one  of  abounding  desire  that  we 
should  all  work  together,  inside  and  out- 
side of  libraries,  in  the  ranks  alike  of 
labor  and  of  professional  men,  every  man 
and  every  woman,  to  bring  about  that 
highest  ideal  of  the  thorough  unity,  Amer- 
icanization, and  uplift  of  the  American 
people. 

Miss  Kelso  here  spoke  briefly  of  the  need 
on  the  part  of  librarians  of  a  clear  realiza- 
tion of  the  place  and  importance  of  libra- 
rianship  in  the  world's  work. 

Dr.  Bowerman  at  this  time  was  asked 
to  reply  to  three  questions:  (1)  What 
would  happen  in  a  library,  within  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Washington  Union,  in  the  case 
of  a  sympathetic  strike?  (2)  How  would 
you  get  in  an  experienced  worker  from 
some  other  library  or  library  school  who 
was  not  a  member  of  the  union?  (3) 
Could  you  have  your  own  merit  system,  or 
state,  or  federal,  or  municipal  civil  serv- 
ice? 

Dr.  Bowerman  accordingly  responded  as 
follows: 

A  sympathetic  strike  is  unthinkable,  in 
our  kind  of  union.  In  the  first  place, 
strikes  against  the  Government  are  for- 
bidden by  law;  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  constitution  of 
the  National  Association  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, who  are  employees  either  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government,  that  they  are 
pledged  not  to  strike. 

The  second  question  is  answered  in  this 
way:  Of  our  professional  staff,  seventy- 
five  per  cent  are  members  of  the  union; 
twenty-five  per  cent  are  not.    There  is  no 


compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  librarian 
or  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  staff. 
We  have  our  stafF  committees.  The  other 
day  we  made  up  a  committee  to  draft  a 
statement  for  presenting  before  the  Senate 
Appropriation  Committee.  Two  members 
of  that  committee  were  members  of  the 
union;  one  was  not  a  member.  There  is 
no  discrimination. 

In  reply  to  the  third  question:  The  pub- 
lic library  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
not  under  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission.  There  is  a  bill  pending  which 
I  am  afraid  is  going  to  pass,  to  put  the  li- 
brary under  civil  service.  We  have  a 
merit  system  inside  of  the  library  which  I 
believe  is  more  efFective  than  the  civil 
service  system  will  be  if  it  is  introduced. 

I  hope  that  this  body  will  not  put  itself 
definitely  on  record  against  unions.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  coming  in  some  form, 
and  I  hope  the  kind  of  union  we  have  will 
be  the  form  these  unions  will  take.  There 
is  absolutely  no  anti-administration  spirit 
in  our  union.  It  might  have  taken  the 
form  of  a  staff  association,  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  Congress  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  which  the  trustees  of  the  li- 
brary, and  the  librarian,  were  trying  to 
accomplish.  But  the  members  of  the  staff 
felt  that  their  union  would  be  immensely 
strengthened  if  they  became  a  branch  of 
the  National  Association  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, and  have  the  30,000  members  of 
that  body  back  them  up,  and  also  the 
whole  body  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Miss  Ahem,  editor  of  Public  Libraries, 

being  given  the  fioor,  then  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  labored  for  library 
ideals  in  Chicago  for  twenty-three  years.  I 
have  been  just  as  close  to  the  civil  service 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago as  anybody  else  who  has  not  been  on 
some  of  the  civil  service  boards.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  here  that  it  is  a  mistake  for 
librarians  to  join  a  labor  union;  but  one 
of  the  things  which  has  put  me  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  methods  in  New  York  City 
ib  that  they  are  clamoring  for  municipal 
civil  service  there  and  are  constantly  point- 
ing out  the  Chicago  Public  Library  system 
as  a  shining  example  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished through  municipal  civil  serv- 
ice control. 

I  have  wanted  to  say  publicly  for  years, 
that  from  my  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
situation  in  Chicago,  I  don't  believe  there 
i.7  so  great  a  detriment  anywhere  to  real 
library  service  and  library  promotion  and 
library  salaries,  as  the  state  and  municipal 
civil  service  as  it  touches  the  libraries  of 
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Illinois.  In  80  far  as  you  may  point  out 
anything  whtch  has  been  done  by  the 
municipal  civil  service  board  for  the  Chi- 
cago Public  Library  you  can  only  make  a 
partial  statement.  The  real  facts  are  not 
generally  known. 

As  to  the  increases  in  salaries  in  the 
state,  as  to  the  increases  in  appropria- 
tions for  the  Chicago  Public  Library  which 
have  come  in  the  last  few  years,  municipal 
civil  service,  or  the  civil  service  of  the 
state,  had  as  little  to  do  with  these  ae  the 
person  who  had  the  least  to  do  with  it  In 
this  audience.  The  increased  appropria- 
tions in  the  City  of  Chicago  and  for  the 
libraries  of  Illinois  were  the  work  of  the 
Illinois  Library  Association,  backed  by 
such  friends  as  the  members  of  the  Illinois 
Library  Association  could  bring  to  their 
help. 

Further,  I  have  intimate  and  correct 
knowledge  of  things  that  have  been  done 
in  the  name  of  civil  service  and  by  civil 
service  reformers  that  are  just  as  bad  as 
anything  that  any  politician  ever  did.  I 
have  worked  with  politicians  and  I  know 
the  civil  service  reformers.  I  don't  mean 
that  all  civil  service  oomn^issioners  are 
under  condemnation,  but  I  do  know  that 
many  of  those  who  stand  in  the  front 
ranks  have  violated  in  fact  and  principle 
the  very  things  for  which  they  talk  so 
loudly  and  long  in  public. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  persons  in  Boston, 
who  are  trying  to  put  the  Boston  Public 
Library  under  municipal  civil  service,  and 
I  am  tired  of  hearing  those  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library  system  who  are  in 
favor  of  municipal  civil  service  for  that 
system,  point  to  Chicago  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  by  municipal 
civil  service.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it  Whatever  influences  have  come 
toward  bettering  conditions  of  service  and 
salaries  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library  had 
inception  and  nurture  and  the  work  in 
carrying  it  forward  from  aKogether  dif- 
ferent persons  than  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  municipal  civil  service. 

Now,  perhaps  you  know  that  the  libra- 
rian of  the  Chicago  Public  Library  is  sit- 
ting here,  and  I  ask  him  to  say  something 
on   this  subject  without  having  any   idea 


as  to  what  he  will  say.  Lest  any  harm 
come  to  him  because  of  what  I  have  said, 
I  exonerate  him  from  having  any  intima- 
tion of  what  I  was  going  to  say  relative  to 
conditions  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Carl  B.  Roden,  librarian  of  the  Chi- 
cago Public  Library,  then  said: 

Miss  Ahern,  after  fruitlessly  trying  to 
induce  me  to  inject  the  question  of  the 
Chicago  civil  service  into  this  discussion, 
made  a  statement  that  was  so  absolutely 
within  the  narrowest  construction  of  the 
facts  that  I  can  very  frankly  concur  in 
everything  she  said.  I  only  wish  to  add 
that  nothing  that  the  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary has  done  in  the  way  of  increasing 
salaries  is  in  any  way  due  to  the  Chicago 
civil  service  commission,  because  that  com- 
mission has  not  the  least  control  over  the 
disposition  of  the  funds  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library. 
That  is  an  independent  taxing  body,  which 
secures  an  annual  revenue  through  a  state 
law,  and  which  has  absolute  control  over 
the  disposition  of  the  funds  so  obtained. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  merely  re- 
cords the  will  of  the  board  of  directors  in 
deciding  that  salaries  shall  be  thus  and 
so  for  the  year,  and  cannot  call  that  deci- 
sion into  question. 

Incidentally,  along  this  line,  I  should 
correct  another  statement  with  reference 
to  the  pension  fund  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library,  which  also  has  not  the  least 
shadow  of  relation  to  the  civil  service,  nor 
its  administration,  being  entirely  organ- 
ized on  the  initiative  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, and  being  so  far  responsive  to 
them  and  supported  by  them  as  to  receive 
annually  from  them  the  donation  of  the 
entire  amount  of  fines  collected  in  the  li- 
brary for  the  support  of  the  pension  fund 
for  employees. 

On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
Mr.  Edwin  H.  Anderson  requested  that  his 
discussion  of  the  future  attitude  of  libra- 
rians toward  literature  classed  as  German 
propaganda  be  omitted  from  the  program. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  was  duly  ad- 
journed. 
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CHILDREN'S  LIBRARIANS  SECTION 


FIRST  SESSION 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Children's  Li- 
brarians Section  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  Miss  Caroline  Bumite,  the  chair- 
man, presiding. 

"The  immigrant's  contribution  to  Amer- 
ican culture"  was  the  subject  of  an  ad- 
dress given  by  Mrs.  Anna  Vostrovsky  Ca- 
pek,  in  which  she  traced  briefly  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks, 
their  long,  weary  struggle  for  religious  and 
political  independence,  and  the  influence 
of  Huss,  Comenius  and  other  great  na- 
tional figures  toward  the  assertion  of 
Czech  nationality  and  the  development  of 
Czech  literature.  Mrs.  Capek  spoke  of  the 
effect  of  the  war  in  increasing  America's 
interest  and  knowledge  of  Czech  history 
and  culture,  and  urged  that  this  acquaint- 
ance be  still  further  increased,  that  we 
may  realize  more  fully  what  the  immigrant 
has  to  give  and  America  to  gain  through 
his  invasion. 

Following  Mrs.  Capek's  address,  Mr.  Her- 
bert A.  Miller  of  Oberlin  College,  read  a 
paper  on 

THE  TBUK  AMERICANIZATION   OF  THE  FOREIGN 

CHILD 

(See  p.  130) 

A  business  meeting  of  the  section  was 
held  on  Friday  morning.  Excerpts  from 
the  report  of  the  Committee  cm  the  Pro- 
duction of  Children's  Books  were  read  by 
Miss  Bumite.  Three  subjects  had  been 
studied  by  the  committee  during  the  year 
— ^books  which  do  not  wear  well,  desirable 
books  now  out  of  print  and  books  unsat- 
isfactory in  typography.  Owing  to  the 
present  high  cost  of  book  production  and 
inferior  quality  of  paper,  labor,  etc.,  the 
ccmmittee  had  no  definite  recommenda- 
tions to  offer  in  regard  to  the  list  which 
they  had  prepared  of  books  of  poor  wear- 
ing qualities.  A  second  list  of  books  now 
out  of  print  had  been  made,  and  the  va- 
rious publishers  consulted  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  reprinting  the  listed  titles. 
Briefly  summarized,  the  consensus  of  opin- 


ion seemed  to  be  that  a  demand  from  the 
retail  trade  throughout  the  country  is  nec- 
essary before  a  publisher  can  afford  to 
republish  an  out  of  print  title.  Hearty 
appreciation  of  the  usefulness  of  library 
codperation,  especially  of  such  organized 
codperation  as  that  of  the  committee,  was 
expressed  by  nearly  all  the  firms  consulted. 
The  subject  of  typography  of  children's 
books  had  been  considered  by  Miss  Bertha 
Hatch,  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library, 
and  parts  of  her  special  report  were  read. 
Letters  on  this  subject  had  been  sent  to 
twenty-four  publishers,  twelve  of  whom 
had  responded.  From  their  answers  the 
following  conclusions  had  been  arrived  at: 
That  publishers  are  giving  thought  to  this 
important  subject;  that  the  books  now  be- 
ing published  are  in  the  main  satisfactory 
in  typography,  twelve  point  type  being 
used  quite  generally;  that  some  of  the 
older  standard  Juveniles  are  being  reset  in 
better  type,  when  the  demand  Justifies  the 
expense  of  reprinting;  that  the  present 
very  high  cost  of  publishing  stands  in  the 
way  of  reprinting  the  less  popular  stand- 
ard books  for  children;  that  the  exchange 
of  suggestions  and  information  between 
publishers  and  librarians  is  the  only  effec- 
tive way  of  making  our  collections  of  Ju- 
venile books  conform  to  the  best  known 
principles  of  typography. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Miss 
Hatch  for  her  work  in  the  preparation  of 
this  report. 

Dr.  Zelenko,  of  Moscow  University,  toFd 
something  of  the  work  being  done  for  chil- 
dren in  the  libraries  of  Moscow.  He  sug- 
gested that  a  list  of  the  best  American 
children's  books  be  compiled  by  American 
librarians  for  translation  and  publication 
in  Russia.  He  felt  that  this  would  be  a 
great  aid  toward  better  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  countries. 

Miss  Hunt  next  introduced  the  questicm 
of  the  great  need  for  children's  workers 
in  our  libraries  to-day.  This  opened  up 
an  interesting  discussion  as  to  ways  and 
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means  of  meeting  the  situation.  Among 
Tarioos  suggestions  offered  were  the  pos- 
sibility of  publicity  through  general  magar 
sine  articles,  and  consultation  with  the 
Professional  Training  Section  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  larger 
place  for  the  study  of  children's  work  in 
the  curriculums  of  the  yarious  general 
library  schools.  It  was  decided  that  a 
committee,  with  Miss  Clara  Herbert  as 
chairman,  be  appointed  for  further  con- 
sideration of  the  problem* 

A  nominating  committee  consisting  of 
Bfiss  Jones,  Miss  Hunt  and  Miss  Power 
were  appointed  to  name  incoming  officers. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION 

The  second  session  of  the  section  was 
held  in  the  Auditorium  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, when  Mr.  Pranklin  S.  Hoyt,  editorial 
supenrisor  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
read  a  paper  on 

PB0BLEH8  Uf   THE  PBODUCTION  OF  BOOKS   FOB 

CHILDBEN,   WITH   SPECIAL  BEFEBENCB 

TO  SOME  WIDEB  NEEDS 

(See  p.  2S2) 

In  the  discussion  following,  much  enthu- 
siasm was  expressed  for  Mr.  Hoyt's  sug- 
gestion of  an  advisory  committee  to  pub- 
lishers, and  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting 
was  that  the  Committee  on  the  Produc- 
tion of  Children's  Books  act  in  this  capac- 
ity. Mr.  Bowker  recommended  that  the 
committee  allow  its  name  to  be.  used  by 
a  publisher  in  instances  where  the  com- 
mittee had  urged  the  publication  or  re- 
publication of  a  book. 


The  discussion  then  turned  upon  the 
present  lack  of  good  children's  books  deal- 
ing with  life  and  customs  in  foreign  lands, 
particularly  those  countries  which  have 
figured  so  prominently  in  the  recent  war. 

Dr.  Zelenko  offered  his  help  in  the  seleo> 
tion  of  Russian  children's  books  suitable 
for  translation. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 
this  meeting: 

Whereas,  There  has  been  undertaken 
for  the  fall  of  1919,  by  the  American  Book- 
sellers Association,  a  plan  for  a  Children's 
Week,  when  a  joint  effort  will  be  made  to 
bring  more  and  better  books  for  boys  and 
girls  into  American  homes; 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  ex- 
presses its  sympathy  in  such  effort,  and 
suggests  that  local  librarians  offer  hearty 
codperation  where  the  local  bookseller  Is 
putting  forward  the  right  class  of  books. 

Mr.  Tony  Sarg,  owner  and  producer  of 
the  Tony  Sarg  Marionettes,  then  spoke 
about  his  work,  describing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  maricmettes,  and  his  selection 
of  plays  for  them. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  section  was  held 
on  Saturday  morning.  Miss  Julia  A.  Hop- 
kins and  Bfiss  Caroline  Bumite  were  ap- 
pointed to  serve  with  Miss  Herbert  on  her 
committee.  Ofllcers  elected  for  the  coming 
year  were  as  follows:  Chairman,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Knapp,  Detroit  Public  Ldbrary. 
Vice-chairman,  Miss  Alice  I.  Haseltlne,  St 
Louis  Public  Library;  secretary.  Bliss 
Adah  F.  Whitcomb,  Chicago  Publio  Li- 
brary.   The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

Emilt  B.  BIeiqs, 
Secretary  pro  tew^ 


COLLEGE  AND  REFERENCE  SECTION 


The  College  and  Reference  Section  met 
on  Thursday  evening  in  the  ball  room  of 
the  New  Monterey  hotel,  with  a  large  and 
interested  audience,  Mr.  M.  G.  Wyer,  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  presiding. 

The  opening  paper  was  by  Bir.  William 
Teal,  of  the  John  Crerar  Library,  on 

THE   ABRANGEMENT   AND   BINDING   OF  BRITISH 

BLUE  BOOKS 

(See  p.  177) 
The  general  discussion  of  the  war  col- 
lections of  different  libraries,  including  the 


preservation  of  war  materials,  was  opened 

by  Mr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer  of  the  Library  of 

Congress,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

When  the  various  collections  acquired 
by  Dr.  Putnam  during  his  stay  in  Eluropa 
are  received  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
there  will  be  in  its  possession  upwards  of 
60,000  volumes  and  pamphlets  relating  to 
the  European  war. 

The  collection  is  particularly  rich  In 
documentary  or  source  material.  The  ex- 
ceptional position  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress as  the  National  Library  in  the  doa- 
est  direct  relationship  with  the  publiidUnc 
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offloet  of  mil  goTenunents  throughout  the 
world,  and  coijoying  exchange  relationihipe 
with  learned  inetitutiODe  equally  widely 
dilTused,  makes  the  acquiaition  of  such 
material  relatiyely  easy,  although  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  like  other  institutions 
has  suffered  grievously  through  the  break- 
down  of  transportation  facilities  during 
the  war. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Lilnrary  of  Con- 
gress is  aiming  at  practical  completeness 
in  its  collection  of  printed  matter  relating 
to  the  war.  American  publications  are  ac- 
quired as  a  matter  of  course  through  the 
operation  of  the  copyright  law;  other  pub- 
lications are  acquired  by  gift  or  purchase. 
All  the  more  important  catalogs  and  bibli- 
ographies are  being  checked  and  items  not 
in  the  LibnuT  of  Congress  are  being  ao- 
quired  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  time,  while  the  col- 
lection is  in  process  of  formation,  to  make 
exact  statements  concerning  any  particular 
class  of  material.  For  example,  the  col- 
lection of  camp  and  trench  papers  Is 
widely  r^resentative  of  soldier  author^ 
ship  and  editorship  in  practically  all  the 
belligerent  countries,  and  presents  a  body 
of  material  illustrating  as  nothing  tise  can 
the  mental  attitude  of  men  of  all  races 
and  nations  at  war  under  modem  condi- 
tions. Those  who  have  handled  such  ma- 
terial know  how  unsafe  it  is  to  say  that 
the  file  of  any  newspaper  is  complete,  but 
from  actual  examinaticm  of  files  received 
we  know  that  there  are  many  extensive 
runs  if  not  complete  files. 

The  collection  of  prints,  including  post- 
ers, is  very  extensive,  our  prints  division 
giving  special  attention  to  the  acquisition 
of  this  material.  As  a  matter  of  course  the 
collection  is  rich  in  the  issues  of  our  own 
Government,  and  hardly  less  complete  are 
the  French,  English,  Italian,  Dutch,  and 
Belgian;  with  promise  of  large  German 
collections  which  are  on  the  way. 

The  extent  of  the  music  collection  is 
well-nigh  overwhelming.  Only  about  half 
the  titles  acquired  could  be  printed  in  the 
check  list  issued  a  year  ago. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  sudden  and 
enormous  influx  of  material  the  Library  of 
Congress  scheme  of  classification  was 
found  easily  expansible.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  its  use  of  letters  and  num- 
bers combined  know  that  current*  history 
takes  the  last  numbers  under  each  let- 
tered section  with  nothing  beyond  to 
block  the  way.  That  part  of  the  scheme  as 
worked  out  for  the  history  of  the  Euro- 
pean war,  extending  from  D  601  to  D  669, 
has  been  mimeographed  and  is  available 
for  distribution. 


It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that  the 
collection  is  not  being  kept  together  as  a 
collection  on  the  history  of  the  European 
or  world  war.  The  books  and  pamphlets 
therefore  classed  in  D  601  to  D  669  repre- 
sent only  a  part  of  the  collection,  only  the 
most  strictly  historical  literature.  Docu- 
ments, for  instance,  which  continue  pre- 
viously existing  series  are  not  separated 
from  the  earlier  issues,  even  though  they 
relate  wholly  to  the  war.  Classes  r^re- 
senting  subjects  especially  of  a  social,  eco- 
nomic or  political  character  take  war  lit- 
erature when  the  subject  interest  is  parar 
mount,  in  prefer^ice  to  D  601  to  D  669. 
Dependence  is  placed  on  the  subject  head- 
ings and  cross  references  to  point  out  all 
the  material  on  any  particular  aspect  ot 
the  great  struggle.  As  wss  naturally  to  be 
expected  the  subject  headings  for  such  a 
mass  of  new  material  presented  new  prob- 
lems. These  as  far  as  they  have  been 
worked  out  are  printed  in  the  "European 
war.  Preliminary  list  of  subject  head- 
ings" and  are  available  for  distribution  to 
a  limited  extent 

What  is  being  done  to  make  this  mate- 
rial available?  Old  methods  of  bibliograph- 
ical treatment  are  found  inadequate.  Dr. 
Richardson  of  Princeton  has  experimented 
with  photostatic  reproduction  of  collec- 
tions of  cards  and  other  entries  with  star- 
tling results.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  his 
method  as  applied  to  books,  pamphlets,  or 
periodical  literature,  it  certainly  offers  an 
ideal  method  of  cataloging  collections  ot 
stamps,  paper  money,  tokens,  medals  and 
similar  material  difficult  to  describe  in  the 
ordinary  terms  of  cataloging. 

In  the  division  of  bibliography  we  have 
made  a  special  effort  to  collect  all  bibliog- 
raphies and  reading  lists  cm  the  war  and 
have  noted  416.  These  constitute  an  ex- 
tensive bibliography  of  bibliographies  of 
the  war  and  have  been  mimeographed 
under  the  title  "List  of  bibliographies  re- 
lating to  the  European  war,"  and  are  avail- 
able for  distribution. 

A  'HDheck  list  of  the  literature  and  other 
material  in  the  Library  <^  Congress  on  the 
European  wtfr"  was  published  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1918,  and  sufficient  titles  have  been 
accumulated  for  a  supplement  as  large  as 
the  flrst  list,  which  contained  about  20,000 
entries.  It  is  hoped  ultimately  to  throw 
these  title-a-line  entries  into  a  dassifled 
list 

In  closing  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  direct 
attention  again  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
system  of  interlibrary  loans  whereby  this 
material  is  made  available  to  scholars  all 
over  the  country  through  the  agency  of 
local  libraries. 
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Mr.  H.  M.  Lydenberg,  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  described  what  that  li- 
brary had  accomplUhed  regarding  ooUeo> 
tlon  of  war  material,  In  the  following  re- 
marks: 

In  collecting  books  on  the  European  war, 
our  object  In  the  reference  department  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library  has  been  to 
secure  what  past  experience  has  shown 
will  be  the  kind  of  material  present  and 
future  scholars  and  investigators  may 
reasonably  expect  to  find  in  a  library  such 
as  ours.  We  have  not  aimed  at  complete- 
ness— primarily  because  our  funds  forbade. 
We  wanted  to  get  source  material  for  the 
student  of  the  cause  of  this  eruption,  of 
the  conditions  that  prevailed  before  its 
outbreak  or  during  the  storm,  of  how  the 
events  as  they  unrolled  from  day  to  day 
Impressed  the  spectator.  We  have  left  to 
our  English  friends  the  production  of  such 
bibliographies  on  the  great  war  sb  Messrs. 
LAUge  and  Berry  have  given  us,  and  to 
France  the  making  of  "complete*'  collec- 
tions of  all  printed  matter  relating  to  the 
conflict,  such  as  are  now  growing  in  Lyons 
and  Paris.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  printed 
in  each  issue  of  our  monthly  Bulletin  since 
1914  a  list  of  our  recent  accessions  in  this 
field,  but  these  lists  have  pret^ided  to  be 
nothing  more  than  "contributions  to  a 
bibliography." 

E^xpressed  in  figures  it  is  safe  to  say  we 
now  have  something  over  16,000  titles, 
exclusive  of  our  official  documents 
(of  which,  of  course,  the  greater  part 
issued  since  1914  relate  to  this  topic 
in  some  degree)  or  serials.  There  are 
about  4,900  pamphlets  bound  in  pamphlet 
volumes  and  about  4,300  separate  volumes 
classified  under  "European  war,  1914-1918" 
as  a  subdivision  of  European  history. 
Under  such  headings  as  "naval  history," 
"aeroplanes,"  "diplomatic  history,"  "In- 
ternational law,"  etc.,  we  have  about  6,S00 
additional  titles. 

In  our  public  catalog  under  "European 
war"  the  cards  number  16,S40,  and  under 
related  headings  we  have  about  1,600  ad- 
diUonal  titles. 

Our  Slavonic  division  includes  some  4S6 
volumes  and  pamphlets  in  Slavonic  lan- 
guages on  the  war,  and  the  catalog  of  this 
division  contains  1,240  titles  that  touch 
the  topic.  In  our  Jewish  division  we  have 
40  volumes  with  100  entries  in  the  cat- 
alog relating  specifically  to  the  war. 
This  material  Is  supplemented  by  the  Jew- 
ish press  of  the  war  period,  represented  by 
some  350  volumes,  most  of  them  published 
in  this  country.  About  half  of  this  num- 
ber are  in  Yiddish,  including  100  volumes 


of  dally  papers.  The  rest  consists  largely 
of  weeklies  published  in  English,  besides 
a  few  periodicals  in  French,  Hebrew,  Hun- 
garian, Italian,  and  Russian.  For  our 
Oriental  division  we  have  been  unable  to 
secure,  despite  repeated  efforts,  anything 
printed  in  the  vernacular  of  Arabia,  Tur^ 
key,  Persia,  or  other  countries  of  the  East 

In  our  map  room  we  have  about  190 
maps,  2  atlases,  and  a  collection  of  41  large 
base  maps,  published  by  the  Am^can  Qeo- 
graphical  Society  in  connection  with  the 
House  Enquiry. 

Our  art  division  lias  about  100  i^produo- 
tions  of  posters  mounted  in  a  scrapbook  of 
sample  posters,  several  hundred  newspa- 
per and  periodical  clippings  <da8sifled 
under  "Uniforms,"  300  to  400  dippings  on 
other  phases  of  the  war,  and  1,600  photo* 
graphs  issued  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  in  Washington.  Our  posters 
number  3,600,  2,600  American  and  1,000 
foreign. 

In  our  divisions  of  economics,  technol- 
ogy, science,  we  have  coUectione  of  dip- 
pings, and,  of.  course,  in  each  of  these 
groups  there  are  few  dippings  of  recent 
date  that  do  not  more  or  less  remotely  re- 
late to  the  war.  Economics  has  in  its  file 
about  16,000  dippings  and  1,000  pamphlets, 
exclusive  of  those  entered  under  such  re- 
lated headings  as  reconstruction  (600), 
government  control  (900),  food  conBerva- 
tion  (900),  etc.  Technology  and  sdence 
have  each  several  hundred. 

The  war  has  undoubtedly  affected  the 
national  music  of  all  the  belligerents.  We 
have,  however,  not  succeeded  in  securing 
any  nuurked  expression  of  its  effect  on  the 
music  of  the  European  partidpants.  Our 
music  division  indudes  several  British 
song  books  of  soldiers  songs,  etc,  and  a 
few  French,  and  German.  For  its  effect 
on  our  ewn  country  we  have  nothing  more 
to  show  than  some  260  "patriotic"  songs 
published  mainly  in  New  York  City. 

It  is  not  our  practice  in  ordinary  cases 
to  bind  and  preserve  more  than  one  or 
two  typical  newspapers  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  how- 
ever, we  have  set  aside  all  our  foreign 
newspapers  as  a  contribution  to  history, 
and  these  papers  amount  to  some  180 
titles  or  20,000  separate  numbers. 

Coincident  with  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  there  came,  of  course,  a  flood 
of  periodicals  on  the  subject,  some  pic- 
torial, some  an  expression  of  current  optsk- 
ion  in  caricature,  others  a  more  or  less 
serious  attempt  to  study  conditions  from 
the  point  of  view  of  history,  economics, 
sociology,  or  some  other  form  of  human 
thought.    We  have  made  a  collection  of  a 
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few  of  the  more  important  or  more  strik- 
ing titles  of  this  kind  and  have  some  48 
titles  or  1,730  separate  numbers. 

When  it  comes  to  the  classification  of 
material  of  this  kind  our  experience  indi- 
cates that  the  present  day  is  not  the  time 
for  minute  dassiflcation.  Under  "Euro- 
pean war,  1914-1918/'  as  a  division  of 
European  history,  we  have  but  13  subdivi- 
sions, namely, 

History  and  description 

Bibliography 

ESssays,  addresses,  sermons 

Poetry  and  drama 

Fiction 

Posters,  proclamations 

Economic  aspects 

Peace  terms 

American  participation 

Influence  and  results 

Medical  affairs;  Red  Cross 

Aerial  operations 

Trench  and  camp  activities. 

Though  we  classify  our  books  broadly  as 
they  stand  on  the  shelves  we  dassil^  the 
subject  cards  in  our  public  catalog  very 
minutely,  there  being  some  116  separate 
subject  divisions  under  the  heading  of 
"European  war,  1914-1918." 

Our  experience  with  pamphlets  points 
most  eloquently  to  the  inadvisability  of  let- 
ting any  pamphlet  reach  the  shelves  until 
it  has  been  bound,  preferably  in  a  volume 
with  other  pamphlets  sufficient  In  number 
to  bring  it  up  to  a  thickness  of  one  or  two 
inches. 

Our  posters  have  all  been  mounted  on 
muslin,  an  expensive  process  to  be  sure, 
but  one  that  is  absolutely  necessary  if 
posters  are  to  be  kept  or  used.  We  have 
not  yet  reached  what  we  feel  is  an  ideal  or 
final  system  of  classification  for  posters. 
It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  first 
classification  is  one  by  nationality,  and, 
under  the  nation  issuing  the  poster,  a 
broad  grouping  by  subject  or  object.  It 
is  obvious  also  that  Red  Cross  posters, 
recruiting  posters,  finance  posters,  etc.,  be 
bept  together,  but  after  any  such  grouping 
there  remains  a  large  number  of  miscel- 
laneous posters  that  refuse  to  be  classi- 
fied in  any  satisfactory  way.  We  have 
simply  accepted  this  fact  and  deferred  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Ban*  of  Tale  said  that  the  history 

faculty  of  that  university  had  initiated 
the  efforts  toward  a  collection,  and  early 
In  the  war  a  blanket  order  was  given 
which  later  had  to  be  canceled.  Since 
1916  the  material  purchased  was  limited 
to  source  material  for  future  historians. 


As  in  other  universities,  Yale  has  received 
considerable  from  its  alumni.  Among  the 
posters  are  a  notable  number  of  Russian 
and  Polish. 

Professor  J.  D.  Ibbotson,  of  Hamilton 
College,  spoke  of  what  a  small  college 
could  do.  It  purchased  source  books  of 
permanent  value,  current  histories  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  the  more  valuable 
personal  narratives  especially  for  stu- 
dents. Everything  that  came  in  as  gift 
was  kept  as  Illustrating  for  future  years 
national  psychologies  and  different  types 
of  propaganda.  Mr.  Ibbotson  suggested 
that  the  most  important  books  are  yet  to 
be  published. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Wall,  of  the  New  York  Histor- 
ical Society,  then  spoke  as  follows: 

The  most  striking  feature  to  me  of  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  war  litera- 
ture was  the  quick  impulse  of  the  libra- 
rians all  over  the  country  to  note  the 
necessity  and  desirability  to  preserve  at 
once  every  scrap  of  data  relating  to  the 
great  war.  During  the  time  of  our  neu- 
trality, little  was  heard  of  such  collecting, 
but  no  sooner  had  the  United  States  taken 
part  in  the  confilct  when  questions  as  to 
collecting  and  preserving  war  literature 
began  arriving  in  our  daily  mail.  This 
widespread  interest  shaped  the  activities 
of  local  historical  societies,  confining  them 
to  gathering  mostly  local  data  and  in  the 
case  of  New  York,  the  task  was  an  ex- 
tremely large  one.  I  know  of  no  histori- 
cal society  in  the  east  that  has  been  able 
to  do  more  than  collect  such  posters,  cir- 
culars and  leaflets  as  appeared  in  their 
locality.  The  many-sided  Interests  which 
were  occasioned  by  the  United  States  en- 
tering the  war  made  an  enormous  amount 
of  published  material  necessary  of  which 
the  New  York  Historical  Socicrty  has  col- 
lected a  representative  assortment  of  the 
whole.  We  made  no  effort  to  collect  for- 
eign posters.  Through  my  local  draft 
board  I  was  able  to  secure  specimens  of 
all  circulars,  cards,  rules  and  regulations 
used  by  the  board  In  enforcing  the  select- 
ive service  draft  law,  together  with  the 
posters  in  many  languages  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  draft  law.  The  operation  of 
that  law  will  be  of  special  interest  to  fu- 
ture historians.  Newspapers  published  by 
the  various  Army  divisions  were  difficult 
to  get  and  required  constant  attention  in 
keeping  their  sequence. 

Now  as  to  making  this  war  literature 
available,  I  have  made  four  divisions,  post- 
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era,  circulars  and  leafleta,  pamphlets,  and 
books.  We  adhere  strictly  to  books  which 
deal  with  America's  participation  in  the 
war  and  consider  ev^ry  title  desirable,  but 
at  present  choose  only  the  works  of  an- 
thers with  actual  war  serrice,  personal 
narratives,  and  administration  of  affaira 
In  determining  a  practical  dassiflcation 
and  arailable  arrangement,  I  have  consid- 
ered only  the  matter  of  how  this  material 
is  likely  to  be  called  for  by  the  student 
and  author.  It  is  probable  that  a  few 
may  attempt  a  general  history  of  the  war, 
but  the  majority  of  authors  will  write  up 
certain  phases  such  as  Submarine  warfare, 
The  cause  of  the  war,  German  atrocities, 
aviation,  the  different  battles,  liberty 
loans,  war  work  service,  prisoners  of  war, 
censorship,  economics,  the  parts  played  by 
the  different  nations  engaged,  the  peace 
and  League  of  Nations.  It  seems  to  me 
therefore,  that  under  these  headings  the 
pamphlets  might  be  expeaitiously  ar- 
ranged and  temporarily  at  least  placed  in 
pamphlet  boxes  and  marked  in  group  head- 
ings. 

The  posters  must  be  mounted  if  they 
are  to  be  of  use  and  their  classification, 
as  far  as  American  posters  are  concerned, 
suggests  their  own  sequence:  Recruiting, 
liberty  loans,  war  drives,  war  reliefs. 

The  circulars  and  leaflets  I  have  placed 
in  large  manila  envelopes  and  follow  the 
same  classification  with  these  as  with 
posters,  adding  perhaps  a  few  group  head- 
ings such  as  educational  war  activities, 
books  and  lectures,  commercial  interests, 
war  gardens,  and  food  conservation. 

As  to  other  war  collections,  I  consider 
some  of  the  smaller  objects,  such  as  the 
sleeve  band  with  the  letters  "N.  A."  (Na- 
tional Army)  worn  by  the  men  going  to 
camp  as  interesting  mementoes,  as  well  as 
the  sleeve  bands  of  the  liberty  loan  work- 
ers. Items  such  as  these  often  escape  at- 
tention and  are  lost  to  posterity,  numer- 
ous as  they  were. 

Considering  other  small  objects  brings 
in  the  matter  of  buttons.  Well,  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  has  some  buttons 
and  we  are  collecting  more.  That  is,  the 
military  buttons  of  Uie  present  war  worn 
by  the  different  war  organisations,  both  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  war  workers,  Y.  M.C.A.,  K.C., 
American  Red  Cross,  Salvation  Army,  etc 
This  subject  may  upon  first  thought  seem 
a  rather  trivial  matter,  but  upon  reflection 
we  find  that  it  holds  considerable  signifi- 
cance, especially  when  contrasted  to  the 
military  buttons  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
We  have  at  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety a  small  group  of  men  two  of  whom 


in  particular  have  devoted  tiiirty-flve  yean 
of  their  life  In  spare  time  to  excavating 
historical  camp  sites  of  the  revolutionary 
war  and  war  of  1812.  A  little  metallic 
disk  which  claims  no  better  name  or  re- 
speet  than  that  of  a  button,  is  the  last 
tangible  reminder  ot  the  armies  of  men 
who  fought  for  freedom  and  changed  the 
destiny  of  nations.  And  if  the  military 
buttons  of  the  revolution  hold  a  charm  on 
account  of  their  associations  with  the 
lives  of  men  who  did  great  things,  sur^ 
those  of  the  Army  of  to-day  will  hold  a 
place  in  our  museums  for  the  part  played 
by  the  men  who  changed  the  destiny  of 
the  world. 

Closely  associated  with  the  buttons  are 
the  metal  insignia  worn  on  the  collars  et 
the  uniforms,  the  various  hat  cords  and 
campaign  ribbons.  The  New  York  His- 
torical Society  is  interested  in  making  a 
collection  of  these  items  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  smaller  details  of  the  uniforms  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  It  is  a  strange  but 
true  fact  that  the  various  uniforms  worn 
in  the  revolution  by  the  American,  Brit- 
ish, French  and  Hessian  have  not  been 
correctly  depicted  by  the  artists  of  the 
past  Each  state  raised  regiments  which 
were  equiiH;>ed  with  uniforms  ^itir^  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  and  they  .  were 
changed  to  meet  conditions  they  encoun- 
tered. These  facts  have  come  to  light  only 
after  years  of  patient  research  and  Infi- 
nite detail  study  upon  the  examination  ot 
the  records  not  only  in  this  coun^  but 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany  as  w^ 
and  I  know  of  only  one  man,  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Lefferts  of  New  York,  who  can  cor- 
rectly paint  the  revolutionary  soldiers  in 
every  detail.  I  have  recently  arranged  to 
have  Mr.  Lefferts  make  a  series  of  these 
pictures  for  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety as  far  as  his  researches  have  taken 
him.  This  also  affects  the  statuary  erect- 
ed everywhere  representing  revolutionary 
events.  The  sculptor  was  unaMe  to  model 
in  all  its  details  the  dress  of  the  men  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  unless  he  had  made 
the  study  I  have  just  mentioned. 

You  may  see  therefore  why  the  interest 
in  collecting  these  smaller  objects  has  ap- 
pealed to  me  so  much  in  the  present  war. 

The  speakers  were  followed  by  several 

who  discussed  the  question  from  the  floor, 

especially  Dr.  Andrews,  of  the  John  Crerar 

Library,  Mr.  Bishop  of  the  University  of 

Michigan,  and  Mr.  Van  Hoesen,  of  Prlnee- 

ton  University. 

In  the  matter  of  preservation  of  war 
material,  Mr.  T.  F.  Currier,  of  Harvard 
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College  Library,  presented  the  following 
statement  of  Information  assembled  as  the 
result  of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  a 
committee  of  the  American  Library  In- 
stitute: 

To  a  poster  questionnaire  of  February 
14,  1919,  the  A.  L.  I.  Committee  received 
approximately  sixty-five  responses.  Eleven 
reported  collections  of  from  1,000  to  8,500 
posters,  sixteen  reported  from  600  to  1,000, 
and  seventeen  from  260  to  600. 

Because  of  the  great  expense  of  mount- 
ing and  storing  It  does  not  seem  wise  for 
libraries  to  plunge  rashly  Into  attempts 
to  make  complete  collections.  At  the  At- 
lantic City  meeting  of  the  Institute  It  was 
suggested  that  from  two  to  four  complete 
collections  would  be  suflSclent  for  this 
country.  Certainly  In  the  Interest  of  econ- 
omy neighboring  libraries  should  not  rival 
each  other  In  this  undertaking.  There  Is 
however  considerable  Interest  In  a  mod- 
erate sized  and  carefully  selected  collec- 
tion, first  because  of  Its  historic  value  and 
second  because  of  the  artistic  Importance 
of  the  war  poster. 

A  highly  valuable  and  Interesting  con- 
trlbutlcm  to  the  study  and  technical  treat- 
ment of  the  poster  has  been  made  through 
the  energy  of  Dr.  Richardson  ot  Princeton 
University.  He  has  produced  a  series  of 
photostatic  reproductions  (black  and 
white)  of  the  Princeton  collection.  They 
have  been  made  In  two  sizes,  the  first  re- 
duced to  about  1^x1%  Inches  and  Issued 
on  11^x15  sheets,  each  sheet  containing 
thirty-two  reproductions.  These  sheets 
can  be  folded  once  and  bound  Into  a  con- 
venient volume.  The  volume  and  a  first 
supplement,  containing  some  2,300  repro- 
ductions, with  cumulated  printed  Index, 
may  be  purchased  bound,  though  I  under- 
stand the  number  Is  limited.  The  second 
size  of  photostatic  reproduction  offered 
by  Princeton  is  that  of  the  standard  cat- 
alog card.  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
Princeton  Is  not  undertaking  this  service 
as  a  commercial  proposition  but  It  is  In- 
tended for  libraries  who  are  In  the  habit 
of  codperating  In  cataloging  matters  and 
as  a  matter  of  codperatlve  cataloging  serv- 
ice. Select  reproductions  are  also  fur- 
nished in  sets  of  eight  at  a  slight  advance 
of  price. 

A  carefully  worked  out  classification 
scheme  for  posters  has  been  made  by  Dr. 
Wilson  of  Clark  University,  and  I  under- 
stand that  arrangements  are  under  way  to 
add  the  Wilson  number  to  the  Princeton 
photostatic  reproductions.  This  should  be 
Immensely  helpful  in  handling  such  of  the 


large  collections  as  have  not  yet  been 
classified. 

There  la  a  general  unanimity  In  advising 
Immediate  mounting  If  the  collection  Is  to 
be  considered  permanent.  The  costs  re- 
ported run  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar 
a  sheet  Folding  and  dissecting  should 
be  resorted  to  only  as  extreme  measures. 
If  collections  must  be  stored  previous  to 
mounting,  they  should  be  laid  out  flat. 

Manila  folders  form  the  most  usual 
method  of  storing,  and  these  In  turn  are 
frequently  kept  In  portfolios,  shallow 
drawers,  or  cabinets  with  sliding  shelves. 
Dr.  Wilson  has  used  Inexpensive  shallow 
boxes.  They  are  made  of  a  combination 
of  pasteboard  and  wood  and  are  very  dur- 
able. One  correspondent  has  tabulated 
the  useful  sizes  as  15x20;  22x32;  31x48; 
42x62  with  an  extra  size  32x48  for  certain 
French  posters. 

Much  data  was  gathered  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  duplicate  collections  and 
sources  of  supply.  The  author  of  the 
present  report  will  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  those  desiring  this  Information  unless 
Indeed  the  College  and  Reference  Section 
desires  to  Include  It  In  the  printed  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Meyer  In  his  talk  aroused  much  In- 
terest by  the  following  remarks  regarding 
a  universal  catalog: 

The  idea  of  a  universal  catalog — a  cat- 
alog which  shall  record  all  books  and 
pamphlets  ever  printed — has  appeared, 
like  an  Ignis  fatuus,  to  the  minds  of  li- 
brarians and  bibliographers  of  Imagina- 
tion, ever  since  the  Invention  of  printing. 
At  first  a  possibility,  each  year  has  added 
its  output  to  the  mass  of  material  to  be 
handled,  until  now  Its  bulk  Is  so  great, 
as  to  stagger  the  minds  of  the  directors  of 
any  Institution,  even  though  endowed  with 
wealth  "beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice." 
Merely  to  suggest  such  an  undertaking  la 
to  Invite  an  inquiry  concerplng  the  sanity 
of  the  proposer.  And  yet  perhaps,  an  In- 
quiry may  be  permitted  to  determine 
whether  the  universal  catalog  does  not, 
like  other  creations  of  mankind,  possess 
features,  which  are  unessential  as  well  as 
essential,  useless  as  well  as  useful,  and  to 
what  extent  the  unessential  and  useless 
can  be  eliminated,  and  still  preserve  the 
essential  and  usefuL 

But,  It  will  be  said,  as  soon  as  you  begin 
to  eliminate  you  destroy  the  universality 
of  the  catalog,  and  your  proposition  comes 
to  nothing.  True,  In  a  way,  but  the  in- 
sistence upon  this  feature  of  universality 
is  a  kind  of  bugbear  which  at  the  outset 
stands  in  Uie  way  of  the  whole  undertak- 
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Ing.  The  greater  part  of  a  unlyersal  cat- 
alog would  be  a  record  of  material  Qnes- 
sential,  useless,  and  not  worth  recording. 
The  practical  man  of  afTairs,  who  in  the 
ultimate  analysis  would  have  to  foot  the 
bill  for  any  undertaking  of  this  kind,  as 
soon  as  he  discovered  the  worthless  char- 
acter of  the  greater  part  of  the  material 
being  recorded,  would  take  steps  to  stop  it, 
and  properly  so. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  record  was 
confined  to  the  essential  and  important 
publications,  it  would  Immediately  attain 
the  maximum  of  usefulness  possible  to  its 
extent,  and  each  addition  to  the  record  or 
catalog  would  increase  that  usefulness. 
But  what  constitutes  an  important  publi- 
cation, who  is  to  decide?  The  question 
admits  of  a  very  simple  answer:  a  book  or 
pamphlet  is  important  as  soon  as  it  is 
asked  for  or  inquired  about.  University 
and  large  public  libraries  constantly,  and 
other  libraries  on  occasion,  are  making 
inquiries  concerning  the  whereabouts  of 
publications  needed  by  their  readers  and 
investigators.  No  one  will  question  that 
these  have  attained  importance.  Much 
correspondence  is  indulged  in,  and  much 
information  secured,  which  is  used  for  the 
immediate  occasion,  and  then  lost  sight  of. 
If  this  information  could  be  accumulated 
at  some  central  point,  like  the  Library  of 
Congress,  it  would  soon  constitute  a  rec- 
ord such  as  is  referred  to  above,  with  the 
additional  most  valuable  feature  of  being 
a  union  catalog  as  welL 

If  we  had  at  the  present  moment  a  cat- 
alog of  all  the  important  books  in  the 
United  States,  showing  what  libraries  pos- 
sessed copies,  it  would  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  American  scholars,  at  a  time 
when  they  are  being  called  upon  as  never 
before  to  carry  on  the  world's  investiga- 
tions. 

^  Such  a  catalog  at  present  is  only  a  tan- 
talizing dream,  but  perhaps  it  need  not 
remain  so.  We  have  the  nucleus  of  such  a 
catalog  in  the  Library  of  Congress  in  the 
"Union  catalog"  located  in  the  corridor  ad- 
joining the  division  of  bibliography.  It 
consists  of  cards  sent  to  us  by  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  John  Crerar,  Har- 
vard University,  Boston  Public  Library 
and  a  few  others,  arranged  in  an  author  al- 
phabet. Much  familiarity  with  its  con- 
tents leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
selection  of  cards  has  been  somewhat  hap- 
hazard. Also  that  it  records  such  facts 
as,  that  all  these  great  libraries  possess 
copies  of  McMaster's  History  of  the  pe<^le 
of  the  United  States,  a  matter  of  such  com- 
mon knowledge  that  it  needs  no  recording. 
Again   there   are   frequently    five   or   six 


cards  for  the  same  book,  each  represent- 
ing a  copy  in  a  distinct  library.  By  elim- 
inating all  but  one  card  for  each  book,  and 
indicating  on  that  card  the  names  of  li- 
braries which  possess  copies,  and  by 
throwing  out  all  unnecessary  cards,  room 
can  be  made  for  cards  repres^iting  im- 
portant books  in  other  libraries. 

To  a  limited  extent  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress can  already  answer  the  question, 
"Where  can  a  certain  book  be  found,"  and 
it  can  do  so  without  the  necessity  for  a 
voluminous  and  intricate  correspondence. 
The  response  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
whereabouts  of  a  certain  book  would  be 
the  return  to  the  inquirer  of  a  copy  of  the 
card  in  the  "universal  catalog."  This 
would  show  him  what  libraries  possessed 
copies  and  it  would  rest  with  him  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  library  nearest  to  him  for 
the  use  of  the  book. 

If  the  method  outlined  above  for  making 
additions  to  the  "universal  catalog"  were 
systematically  pursued  and  the  catalog 
were  thus  thrown  opea  to  the  cards  of  all 
libraries,  it  would  not  be  long  before  it 
would  become  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name, 
a  universal  catalog.  The  success  of  such 
an  undertaking  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  extent  to  which  other  libraries  are 
willing  to  cooperate  in  sending  their  cards 
to  the  Library  of  Congress.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  cooperation  is  insured  by  the 
use  which  other  libraries  would  make  of 
the  universal  catalog. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  question: 
What  will  happen  if  the  book  in  question 
is  not  in  the  Library  ot  Congress  catalog 
or  in  the  universal  catalog?  Is  the  inquiry 
to  end,  so  far  as  the  Library  of  Congress 
is  concerned,  with  the  statement  that  it 
does  not  know  where  a  copy  is  to  be 
found?  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  attempt  to  pursue  the 
inquiry  beyond  this  point,  and  undertake 
to  locate  a  copy.  This  could  probably  be 
done  if  such  inquiries  were  limited  to  the 
actual  needs  of  scholars,  and  trifling  in- 
quiries of  liUle  significance  to  anyone 
were  excluded. 

We  have  already  accumulated  at  the 
Library  of  C<mgress  a  considerable  store 
of  information  concerning  the  special  col- 
lections to  be  found  in  American  libra- 
ries, and  perhaps  there  is  no  point  from 
which  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  could  be 
sent  out  with  so  little  waste  of  effort  and 
loss  of  time.  Further,  this  part  of  the  in- 
quiry could  also  be  pursued  without  a 
voluminous  and  intricate  correspondence. 
Author,  title  and  imprint  of  the  work  in 
question  could  be  placed  upon  a  card  bear- 
ing the  printed  request:    "If  you  know 
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where  a  copy  of  the  above  is  to  be  found, 
please  write  the  name  of  the  library  on 
this  card  and  return  it  to  the  diTlsion  of 
bibliography.  Library  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C." 

This,  if  sent  to  the  most  likely  libraries, 
would  secure  the  information  in  imme- 
diately usable  form,  and  result  in  furnish- 
ing to  the  inquirer  a  card  bearing  the 
names  of  libraries  having  copies. 

The  advantage  of  centering  these  in- 
quiries in  one  place  is  obvious.  The  in- 
formation gained  is  not  for  a  single 
inquirer,  to  be  used  once,  and  then  lost 
sight  of,  as  has  been  the  case  heretctfore. 
It  becomes  part  of  a  general  reservoir  of 
such  knowledge,  to  be  drawn  upon  by  aU 
scholars  who  may  be  interested. 

We  know  from  actual  experience  the 
value  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  from 
such  inquiry  systematically  carried  out. 
As  an  instance,  we  were  asked  by  the  Car- 
negie Peace  Foundation  for  information 
concerning  certain  rare  editions  of  Grotius 
not  in  their  collection,  and  not  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  By  pursuing  a  method 
of  procedure  practically  like  that  outlined 
above,  we  secured  complete  bibliographi- 
cal descriptions  of  these  editions,  and  lo- 
cated copies  in  a  number  of  American  li- 
braries. 

The  plan  here  outlined  for  securing  in- 
formation to  be  added  to  the  common 
store  of  the  universal  catalog,  and  of  dissem- 


inating this  information,  is  so  simple  that 
it  will  at  once  become  part  of  the  common 
knowledge  of  all  working  libraries,  and 
will  be  pursued  by  them  as  a  matter  of 
pure  routine,  with  the  feeling  that  one  ot 
their  burdens  has  been  materially  light- 
ened, and  a  service  commensurate  with 
the  needs  of  American  scholarship  is 
being  rendered. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Raney,  librarian  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Importaticms,  closed  the 
evening's  session  with  an  account  of  his 
negotiations  and  the  results  up  to  date 
of  his  trip  to  Europe  to  interview  book 
agents.  The  audience  had  been  in  ex- 
pectation of  this  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Importations  (see  p.  830)  and  were  not 
disappointed  either  in  results  or  in  Dr. 
Raney's  descriptions. 

The  section  voted  its  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Importations  In 
general  and  of  the  sealous  interest  and 
public  service  of  Dr.  Raney  in  furthering 
the  interest  of  American  libraries. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Barr  of  Yale  was  elected 
to  serve  with  Mr.  G.  P.  Winship  and  Dr. 
A.  H.  Shearer  as  a  committee  for  the  sec- 
tion for  next  year. 
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The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Training  Section  met  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  with  Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Saw- 
yer presiding,  the  theme  of  the  meeting 
being  library  training  along  new  lines  and 
specialized  library  training. 

Mr.  Andrew  Keogh,  librarian  of  Yale 
University,  opened  the  meeting  with  a 
paper  on 

ADVANCED    LIBBABT    TRAINING    FOB    BESKABCH 

WOBKEBB 

(See  p.  166) 

Mr.  Keogh's  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
Walter,  Mr.  Reece,  Dr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
George  and  Miss  Donnelly.  Mr.  Walter 
thought  that  the  university  was  better 
able  to  give  the  advanced  work  and  biblio- 
graphic instruction  than  the  library 
schoolB.  Mr.  Reece  said  that  the  "open 
courses"  offered  in  New  York  did  not  cover 


this  need  but  were  designed  to  permit 
those  engaged  in  library  work  to  refresh 
themselves  with  further  instruction.  Some 
of  the  conclusions  based  on  a  question- 
naire sent  to  college  libraries  to  find  out 
how  much  demand  there  would  be  for  this 
advanced  training  were  given  by  Miss 
Donnelly,  who  said  that  these  conclusions 
would  be  published  in  full  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Miss  Julia  A.  Hopkins,  principal  of  the 
training  class,  Brooklyn  Public  Library, 
described  a  plan  for  training  assistants  as 
worked  out  in  that  library,  the  title  of 
Miss  Hopkins'  paper  being 

A   NEW  FLAN   FOB  TBAININO   UBBABT 
ASSISTANTS 

(See  p.  167) 

Miss  Morgan  outlined  the  methods  of 
training  that  had   been   adopted  to  meet 
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war  time  conditions  in  the  Detroit  Public 
Library  and  stated  that  their  beginning 
salary  upon  appointment  ^as  $990. 

Miss  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  principal  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  School,  Pittsburgh,  P^in- 
sylvania,  presented  a  paper  entitled 

TBAININO    FOB   HIGH   SCHOOL   UBRARIANSHIP 

(See  p.  277) 

Miss  Horton  stated  that  the  require- 
ments for  high  school  librarianBhip  In 
California  are  college  education,  a  year  at 
a  library  school,  and  a  year  in  library 
work  or  teaching.  In  the  course  offered 
at  Los  Angeles  the  students'  initiative  in 
adapting  the  library  to  the  need  of  differ- 
ent types  of  high  school  work  is  carefully 
developed. 

TBAININO  FOB  THE  UBBABIAN  OF  ▲  BUSINESS 
LIBEABT   OB  ▲   BUSINESS   BBANCH 

(See  p.  273) 

was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Frank 
K.  Walter,  vice-director.  New  York  State 
Library  School,  Albany,  New  York. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Miss 
Krause  spoke  briefly  as  follows: 

Training  for  business  library  work 
should  be  considered  an  integral  part  of 
library  training  in  general,  because  mod- 
em library  service  includes  service  to 
business  men  on  business  problems  quite 
as  much  as  it  includes  service  to  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  modem  library 
school  program  therefore  should  include 
all  the  forms  of  service  which  the  public 
library  is  called  upon  to  give.  The  library 
school  student,  no  matter  into  what  kind 
of  a  library  he  goes,  will  meet  subjects 
dealing  with  current  business  problems 
and  the  work  of  modem  industries. 

Subjects  taught  in  the  library  school 
should  Include  the  application  of  those 
subjects  to  the  business  library  as  well  as 
to  any  other  type  of  library.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  study  of  classification,  atten- 
tion should  be  given  particularly  to  mate- 
rial classified  under  the  D.  C.  SCO's  and 
600's.  In  cataloging,  instractlon  in  sub- 
ject headings  covering  business  material 
should  be  given.  In  the  study  of  govern- 
ment documents,  special  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  groups  of  documents  which 
are  of  special  interest  to  business  organ- 
izations and  practical  business  questions 
should  be  given  to  the  students  to  answer 
from  governmental  material. 


It  is  not  advisable  to  eliminate  much*  if 
anything,  in  present  library  school  courses 
in  order  to  give  training  for  business  li- 
brary positions,  for  the  business  librarian 
must  have  Just  as  much  breadth  in  library 
technique  as  any  other  tjrpe  of  librarian. 

Miss  Krause  then  suggested  two  defi- 
nite courses  of  instmction  as  aids  in  prep- 
aration for  business  library  work,  to  be 
given  in  the  senior  year  of  library  schools: 

1.  A  course  in  business  reference  work 
which  should  include  a  study  of  business 
reference  books  by  groups  or  industries, 
including  a  study  of  the  trade  periodicals 
of  each  group,  and  the  Information  issued 
by  the  national  associations  of  various 
industries.  Digesting  and  report  making 
should  also  be  included  in  this  course,  and 
instmction  in  the  method  of  making  a  sur- 
vey of  the  source  material  of  any  indus- 
try. Training  in  the  use  of  a  good  daily 
newspaper,  how  to  analyse  its  contents 
and  how  to  relate  it  to  the  everyday  in- 
terests of  business  men. 

2.  A  course  in  business  library  admin- 
istration covering  organization  and  serv- 
ice; survey  of  the  individual  house,  the 
relation  of  the  library  to  the  departments 
to  be  served  within  the  house,  library  ex- 
tension and  publicity  within  the  business 
organization,  the  psychology  of  the  busi- 
ness man  and  the  business  man's  point  of 
view.  Also  the  emphasis  of  necessary  per- 
sonal qualifications  to  be  successful  in  a 
business  library  position. 

In  order  to  make  a  success  of  this  sec- 
ond course  it  should  be  given  by  trained 
librarians  filling  business  library  posi- 
tions, who  know  the  subject  from  the  in- 
side and  who  can  give  the  business  libra- 
ry atmosphere  and  vitalize  the  whole  sub- 
ject. The  course  on  business  reference 
should  cover  at  least  twenty  class  periods 
and  that  on  business  library  administra- 
tion should  cover  at  least  ten  class  pe- 
riods. 

Miss  Reese  thought  it  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  clearing-house  for  the 
subject  headings  for  business  litermture, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  Dr.  Bostwick  or  to 
Mr.  Wyer. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Bertha  R.  Bar^ 
den,  supervisor  of  the  apprentice  class, 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  Miss  Bessie  Sar- 
geant  Smith  read  Miss  Barden's  papw  on 

▲  OLEBIOAL  C0UB8B  FOE  UBBAKT  ASSISTAlfTS 

(See  p.  171) 
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Prof.  Root  Queried  whether  it  were 
worth  while  eren  in  the  present  emergener 
to  bring  into  the  library  senrice  penona 
not  qoalifled  to  advance  or,  if  qualified, 
who  will  shortly  leave  the  library.  Miss 
Eastman  said  that  the  plan  had  been  an 
emergency  one,  but  had  enabled  the  Cleve- 
land Library  ''to  carry  on"  and  that  it,  in 
many  cases,  served  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
further  training. 

The  final  papw  was  by  Bfiss  Mary  E. 
Robbins,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Normal 
School,  on 


TBAININO    TKA0HEB-LIBBABIAN8    IN    KOBMAL 

80H00LB 

(See  p.  279) 
The   length   of   the  meeting  prevented 
discussion  of  Miss  Robbins'  paper. 

The  nominating  committee,  consisting  of 
Miss  Turvill,  Miss  Morgan  and  Miss  Bar- 
ker reported  the  following  officers,  who 
were  duly  elected:  Chairman,  Miss  Fran- 
ces Simpson,  of  the  Illinois  Library 
School;  vice-chairman.  Miss  June  R.  Don- 
nelly, of  the  Simmons  Library  School; 
secretary.  Miss  Rena  Reese,  of  the  Denver 
Public  Library. 

Clamu  W.  Hksbdt, 
Secretary. 
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The  School  Libraries  Section  held  its 
regular  session  on  the  afternoon  of  June 
24  and  a  round  table  of  high  8cho(d  libra- 
rians was  held  on  Thursday  afternoon. 
Miss  Helen  S.  Babcock,  the  chairman,  pre- 
sided at  both  sessions. 

At  the  regular  section  meeting  the  gen- 
eral topic  was  "The  high  school  library 
and  tomorrow's  needs:  Book  selection." 
Mr.  Earl  R.  Qlenn,  teacher  of  chemistry 
and  general  science  at  the  Lincoln  School 
of  Teachers  College,  spoke  on  "The 
standardisation  of  book  selection  in  high 
pchool  libraries."  Miss  Edith  Erskine,  li- 
brarian of  the  Carter  Harrison  High 
School  Branch,  Chicago  Public  Library, 
spoke  of  the  codperation  between  the  li- 
brary and  the  science  departments  in  the 
Carter  Harrison  High  School.  Miss  Edith 
Cook,  librarian  of  the  East  Technical  High 
School  Branch,  Cleveland  Public  Library, 
spoke  of  "Books  useful  in  industrial  arts 
classes  and  methods  of  cooperation  with 
teachers."  Miss  Evelyn  Steel,  of  the  Tech- 
nical High  School  Library,  Oakland,  Cal- 
ifornia, spoke  of  various  forms  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  other  departments  and 
the  library. 

An  abstract  of  Mr.  Glenn's  paper  fol- 
lows: 

These  remarks  on  the  "Standardization 
of  book  selection  in  the  high  school  li- 
brary" briefiy  review  the  work  that  has 
been  done  to  provide  adequate  library  fa- 


cilities for  the  secondary  school. 

The  results  of  this  labor,  which  has  been 
in  progress  for  several  years,  are  em- 
bodied in  a  report\  which  has  been  issued 
recently  by  the  Committee  on  Library  Or- 
ganisation and  Equipment.  This  report  of 
thirty  pages,  which  is  signed  by  more  than 
a  score  of  educationl  leaders,  should  be 
studied  carefully  by  teachers  and  execu- 
tives. There  is  some  question  whether 
the  report  is  receiving  the  attention  that 
it  deserves. 

One  brief  quotation  from  the  report  Just 
referred  to  is  studied  in  detail  by  graphi- 
cal methods  in  this  article.  The  statistics 
from  approximately  1,000  hi^h  schools  are 
exhibited  in  order  to  determine  what  might 
be  considered  a  well-balanced  library  with 
ample  references  in  all  subjects  for 
schools  of  different  sizes.  Eighteen  charts 
have  been  prepared  to  illustrate  the  facts. 

Among  other  points  discussed  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned: 

(a)  A  school  wishing  to  build  up  a  first 
class  collection  of  books  of  a  greater  num- 
ber (about  2,600  to  8,000)  than  that  sug- 
gested in  the  standard  high  school  library 
book  lists  has  no  guide  to  assist  teachers 
and  librarian. 

(b)  The  aggressive  interest  of  some  de- 
partments and  the  indifference  of  others 
results  in  an  unbalanced  collection  of  ref- 
erences. 

(c)  The  reports  from  approximately 
1,000  high  schools  in  fifteen  north  central 
states  in  1918-1914  show  that  the  great 
majority    (over  seventy  per  cent  in  Uie 

*  Certain,  C.  C  Standard  library  organisa- 
tion and  equipment  for  secondary  schools  of 
difterent  sises.  K.  E.  A.  Report  1918.  [Also 
reprinted  by  American  Library  Association.] 
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medium  library)   of  references  in  the  li- 
brary are  listed  under  English  and  history. 

(d)  Neither  the  size  of  the  school,  the 
community,  the  type  of  school,  the  num- 
ber of  units  of  work  offered,  nor  any  other 
important  factor  seems  to  have  influenced 
the  distribution  of  references  by  subjects 
in  any  of  the  fifteen  states. 

(e)  Unless  some  comprehensive  plan  of 
book  selection  for  all  subjects  can  be  put 
into  operation  the  five-year  plan  proposed 
by  the  Library  Committee  in  the  report 
mentioned  above  will  not  greatly  benefit 
the  subjects  most  in  need  of  reference  ma- 
terial 

(f)  The  actual  number  of  science  refer- 
ences for  the  1,000  different  schools  may 
be  listed  as  follows: 


1-100 

201-300 

501-1,000 

101-200 

301-600 
1,000  and  above 
(g)  These  facts  and  others  suggest  the 
great  need  for  a  very  careful  survey  of 
four  or  five  hundred  school  libraries  which 
are  supervised  by  trained  librarians — first, 
in  order  to  disclose  the  actual  practice  in 
book  selections;  and  second,  to  determine 
what  constitutes  a  well-balanced  modem 
library  that  will  represent  adequately  all 
branches  of  knowledge. 

This  investigation  is  still  in  progress. 
At  a  later  date  all  of  the  information  ob- 
tained will  be  put  into  permanent  form  for 
the  use  of  any  who  may  be  interested. 

Miss  Erskine  said  In  part: 

In  order  to  codperate  with  the  science 
teachers  the  librarian  should  not  only  pro- 
vide books  in  the  library  but  should  read 
the  periodicals  which  Uie  teachers  read 
and  for  which  they  write. 

As  an  adequate  course  in  general 
science  has  not  yet  been  worked  out  the 
library  can  be  of  especial  help  by  co6p- 
erating  with  the  general  science  teachers. 
At  the  Carter  Harrison  High  School  the 
following  scheme  was  tried:  A  list  ot 
one  hundred  books  selected  by  one  of  the 
general  science  teachers  was  posted  and 
the  books  placed  on  special  shelves  for  a 
week,  during  which  time  each  pupil  was 
supposed  to  look  over  several  of  them  and 
decide  on  one  to  read.  These  books  were 
by  no  means  strictly  scientific  books  but 


any  interesting  non-fiction  which  adapted 
itself  to  the  work — as,  lives  of  Edison  and 
other  famous  inventors,  books  about  the 
movies,  aviation,  etc. 

Books  which  inight  at  first  thought  seem 
too  advanced  are  valuable  because  they 
familiarise  the  pipil  with  the  real  IKera- 
ture  of  the  subject  and  he  returns  to  these 
books  afterward  when  he  is  doing  ad- 
vanced reference  work.  They  should  be 
supplemented  by  plenty  of  popular  books, 
such  as  Martin's  "Triumphs  and  wonders 
of  modem  chemistry";  SadUer's  "Chem- 
istry of  familiar  things,"  etc.  At  the  same 
time  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
Juvenile. 

In  addition  to  using  books  the  pupils 
should  become  acquainted  with  scientific 
magazines  and  should  know  that  other 
magazines  have  good  scientific  articles.  In 
agriculture  much  use  can  be  made  of 
pamphlets,  if  properly  arranged  and  classi- 
fied. 

Miss  Cook  told  of  some  of  the  books 
which  have  been  used  extensively  at  the 
East  Technical  High  School  in  Cleveland 
for  the  metal  trades,  woodworking,  do- 
mestic science,  and  arts  and  crafts.  She 
told  of  an  interesting  school  exhibit  re- 
cently held  and  explained  some  of  the 
methods  used  to  codperate  with  the  teach- 
ers in  the  selection  and  ordering  of  books 
and  in  reserving  material  for  classes. 

The  High  School  Librarians  Round 
Table  was  attended  by  nearly  a  hundred 
people.  Instraction  of  High  School  stu- 
dents in  the  use  of  books  and  the  library 
was  discussed  by  Miss  Hardy,  Miss  Day- 
ton, Miss  Steel,  Miss  Cook,  Miss  Horton, 
Miss  Greene  and  others.  Miss  Williams, 
in  charge  of  work  with  schools.  New  York 
Public  Library,  urged  the  importance  of 
close  codperatlon  between  the  public  li- 
brary and  the  school  library,  and  empha- 
sized the  value  to  the  students  which 
comes  from  a  knowledge  of  how  to  use  the 
resources  of  the  public  library. 

Reading  clubs  for  boys  and  girls  con- 
ducted under  the  guidance  of  the  library 
were  also  discussed. 

Mr.  George  A.  Deveneau,  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  spoke  on 
literature  of  "vocational  advisement,"  tell- 
ing of  the  vocational  courses  and  the  "Op- 
portunity monographs"  published  by  the 
board.    These,  he  said,  would  be  sent  to 


CAMP   LIBRARIANS— HOSPITAL   LIBRARIANS 


any  school  library  on  reqaest  Seyeral  of 
the  librarians  present  spoke  of  the  great 
use  made  of  these  pamphlets  in  their  li- 
braries. 

Dr.  Salenzko  of  Russia  spoke  of  'the 
need  for  a  greater  understanding  between 
countries  which  would  come  through  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  culture  and  litera- 
ture of  other  countries.  He  said  that  he 
hoped  the  librarians  would  help  in  bring- 
ing it  about  that  American  children,  in- 
stead of  thinking  of  Russia  only  as  the 
home  of  violence  and  bolshevism,  might 
come  to  know  something  of  its  civilization 
and  constructive  work. 

Miss    Zachert    proposed    the    following 


resolution,      which       was      unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved:  That  the  high  school  libra- 
rians in  conference  assembled,  recognising 
the  invaluable  service  which  Miss  Mary 
Hall  of  Brooklyn  has  so  unselfishly  given 
for  several  years  past  to  the  high  schools 
of  the  country,  do  hereby  extend  to  her 
our  heartfelt  thanks  and  appreciation. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year: 

Chairman:  Martha  C.  Pritchard,  librarian 
State  Normal  School,  Brldgewater,  Massar 
chusetts;  vice-chairman:  Evelyn  A.  Steel, 
librarian  Oakland  Technical  High  School, 
Oakland,  California;  secretary:  Mary  H. 
Pooley,  librarian  Hughes  High  School,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


CAMP  LIBRARIANS  ROUND  TABLE 


Three  sessions  were  held  of  the  Camp 
Librarians  Round  Table.  At  the  first  ses- 
sion Mr.  Henry  O.  Severance  presided,  and 
those  taking  part  in  the  discussions  of 
camp  library  problems  were  Mr.  Malcolm 
G.  Wyer,  Miss  lone  Armstrong,  Mr.  George 

B.  Manhart,  Miss  Ellyn  C.  Broomell  and 
Mr.  Harold  F.  Brigham. 


At  the  second  and  third  sessions,  pre- 
sided over  by  Miss  Thereea  Hitchler,  the  fol- 
lowing persons  discussed  matters  of  inter- 
est to  the  camp  library  service: 

Mr.  Carl  H.  Milam,  Mr.  Charlet  H. 
Brown,  Mr.  George  T.  Settle,  Mr.  Frederick 
Goodell,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew,  Miss  Julia 
C.  Stockett,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Virgin,  Mr. 
Edwin  Wiley  and  Mr.  Marcus  Skarstedt 


HOSPITAL  LIBRARIANS  ROUND  TABLE 


Three  sessions  were  held  of  the  Hospital 
Librarians  Round  Table,  the  program  in- 
cluding the  following  papers  and  ad- 
dresses: "In  hospital  with  sailors  and 
marines,"  by  Miss  E.  Kathleen  Jones,  field 
representative,  A.  L  A.  hospital  service; 
"Changing  demands  of  a  hospital  library," 
by  Miss  Harriet  El  Leitch,  librarian  U.  S. 
General  Hospital  No.  43,  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia; "Community  interests  in  hospital 
library  work,"  by  Miss  Florence  King,  li- 
brarian Greenhut  Hospital,  New  York 
City;  "Certain  aspects  of  field  work,"  by 


Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth,  field  representative, 
A.  L.  A.  hospital  service;  "Codperation 
with  the  public  health  service,"  by  Miss 
Miriam  E.  Carey,  field  representative, 
A.  L.  A.  hospital  service;  and  "Public 
health  service  hospitals,"  by  Dr.  George  B. 
Young,  medical  officer  in  charge  of  U.  S. 
Marine  Hospital,  Stapleton,  Long  Island, 
New  York. 

The  absence  of  Miss  Mary  Frances  Isom 
left  the  overseas  work  unrepresented,  but 
an  interesting  letter  was  read  from  Miss 
Anne  M.  Mulheron. 
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LENDING  DEPARTMENT  ROUND  TABLE 


A  petition  for  the  formation  of  a  sec- 
tion on  lending  work,  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  twenty-four  libraries,  has 
been  presented  to  the  Council  of  the 
A.L.  A.,  who  have  referred  it  to  a  special 
committee  for  investigation  and  report  as 
to  its  desirability. 

Upon  motion  it  was  decided  that  the 
section  should  be  called  the  Lending  De- 
partment Section. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  was  that 
of  Miss  Josephine  A.  Rathbone,  vice-direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  Library  Science,  Pratt 
Institute,  the  subject  being 

THB    TBAimNG    OF    ASSISTANTS    lOB    LENDING 
DEPABTMKNT  WOBK 

(See  p.  173) 
In  discussing  Miss  Rathbone's  paper. 
Miss  Bessie  Sargeant  Smith  urged  the  need 
of  preparatory  practice  work  before  enter- 
ing a  library  school,  in  addition  to  that  re- 
quired while  studying,  as  bringing  about 
an  esprit  de  corps  and  developing  the  li- 
brary sense  of  life  through  a  better  under- 
standing of  library  work.  Miss  Rath  bone 
stated  that  the  Pratt  school  does  not  re- 
quire previous  library  experience  because 
nine-tenths  of  the  students  do  come  from 
libraries  and  because  the  school  can  not 
require  this  preparation  from  other  li- 
braries. Mr.  Walter  described  the  course 
at  the  New  York  State  Library  Scho<^, 
which  consists  of  the  usual  theoretical 
work,  some  fifty  hours  of  practice  work 
each  year  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  state  and  other  local  libraries,  and  ISO 
hours  each  March  in  some  assigned  li- 
brary. Previous  library  work  is  urged  but 
not  required,  for  the  same  reasons  as  tiioee 
stated  by  Miss  Rathbone.  The  New  York 
State  Library  School  hopes  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  local  libraries  for 
more  practice  work  and  may  make  actual 


library  work  between  the  Junior  and 
senior'  years  obligatory  for  students  who 
have  not  had  library  experience. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Jessie  S.  Mo- 
Niece,  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  Dr. 
Bostwick  read  her  paper  on 

LABOR    SAVING    IN    THK   LBNDING    DKPASTMKNT 

(See  p.  175) 
Miss  Marion  M.  Root,  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  mentioned  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  circulation  in  one  alphabet 
as  a  great  labor  saver  in  slipping.  The 
book  slips  are  arranged  by  classes  and 
counted,  then  rearranged  alphabetically 
by  author  and  title,  irrespective  of  whether 
fiction  or  non-fiction. 

Miss  Ada  J.  McCarthy,  of  the  Democrat 
Printing  Company,  being,  in  a  position 
where  various  samples  of  forms  meet  her 
eye  daily,  spoke  practically  on  "Forma  for 
the  small  library,"  laying  particular  em- 
phasis on  uniformity,  simplicity  and  com- 
mon sense  in  the  use  of  terms  "free," 
"public"  and  "free,  public,"  the  form  and 
printing  of  the  application  blank,  the  state- 
ment of  rules,  etc.,  on  the  book  pocket  and 
borrower's  cards,  the  abolition  of  the 
borrower's  card  in  small  libraries,  etc  She 
concluded  with  a  definite  plea  to  library 
schools  and  commissions  to  attempt  to 
standardize  all  forms,  adjusting  them  to 
the  needs  of  various  types  of  libraries, 
and  making  more  efficient  the  loan  system 
by  saving  the  time  and  energy  of  the  staff 
and  public. 

Miss  Florence  Overton,  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  was  chosen  chairman  for 
the  next  meeting  and  Miss  Cora  Hendee, 
of  the  Council  Bluffs  Public  Library,  sec- 
retary. If  the  petition  for  the  formation 
of  a  section  should  be  granted,  these  of- 
ficers will  become  the  officers  of  the  sec- 
tion for  the  year  1920. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS  ROUND  TABLE 


The  Normal  School  Lihrarians  Round 
Tahle  was  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
June  25,  Miss  Mary  C.  Richardson,  libra- 
rian of  the  Normal  School  Library,  Gen- 
eseo,  New  York,  presiding. 

A  very  full  program  left  no  time  for 
discussion  of  the  papers  read,  which  were 
as  follows:  "Teaching  the  use  of  the  li- 
brary in  the  grades,"  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hardman  Furst,  school  librarian.  North 
Adams,  Massachusetts;  "Teaching  normal 
school  students  children's  literature,"  by 


Miss  Adeline  B.  Zachert,  supervisor  of  ex- 
tension work,  Public  Library,  Rochester, 
New  York;  "A  course  in  library  tech- 
nique for  all;  what  we  have  been  doing — 
what  we  would  like  to  do,"  by  Miss  Mil- 
dred R.  Forward,  librarian  City  Normal 
School,  Rochester,  New  York;  "The  li- 
brary hour,"  by  Bessie  U  Eldridge,  assist- 
ant librarian.  State  Normal  School,  Gen- 
esee, New  York;  "The  vision  of  Anton,  the 
librarian,"  by  Miss  Harriet  King  Avery, 
Keystone  State  Normal  School,  Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania. 


PUBUC  DOCUMENTS  ROUND  TABLE 


The  Public  Documents  Round  Table  was 
held  on  Friday  afternoon,  June  27.  the 
chairman,  Mr.  George  S.  Godard,  state 
librarian  of  Connecticut,  presiding. 

Mr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  chief  bibliographer 
of  the  Lfibrary  of  Congress,  was  introduced 
as  the  first  speaker,  and  made  a  brief  and 
informal  statement  regarding  tentative 
plana  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  of  Congress, 
looking  toward  a  reduction  of  the  number 
of  Government  publications  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  any  found  to  be  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Meyer  further  explained  that  in  the 
case  of  publications  of  which  both  Con- 
gressional and  Departmental  issues  have 
been  published  in  the  past,  the  duplication 
would  probably  be  discontinued;  that 
some  plan  would  be  adopted  whereby 
selective  distribution  would  be  better  se- 
cured, libraries  thus  to  receive  only  the 
publications  they  especially  require;  and 
that  in  these  efforts  toward  economy  it  is 
the  wish  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing to  meet  the  desires  of  the  librarians 
of  the  country  as  far  as  practicable,  and 
to  invite  expression  of  opinion  from  libra- 
rians, .  through  a  committee  representing 
them. 


Chairman  Godard  next  called  upon  Miss 
Edith  Guerrier,  who  addressed  the  as- 
sembly upon  the  work  of  the  National  Li- 
brary Service,  using  as  illustration  of  her 
remarks  a  large  collection  of  exhibits. 

Having  stated  that  in  demonstrating  the 
value  of  public  documents  many  charts 
are  obtainable  showing  the  organization  of 
the  Government,  Miss  Guerrier  indicated 
a  desirable  arrangement  of  material,  gen- 
eral departmental  reports,  general  histor- 
ical data  and  lists  of  departmental  publi- 
cations to  be  followed  by  bureaus,  alpha- 
betically arranged;  and  the  speaker  con- 
tinued by  explaining  some  of  the  meth- 
ods of  the  National  Library  Service  as 
follows: 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents  and 
the  people  in  his  office  have  codperated 
well  with  us.  They  telephone  me  every 
month  when  their  list  is  ready  to  send 
over  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  I  go 
down  and  select  the  publications  of  gen- 
eral interest  under  the  different  depart- 
ments, beginning  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  going  down  the  alphabet 
Thus  I  get  a  list  of  the  publications 
which  librarians  ought  to  know  about  and 
obtain  before  Congressmen  have  dis- 
tributed them  all.  This  is  a  short  list,  and 
I  have  been  arranging  so  that  the  libra- 
rians could  write  to  the  National  Library 
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Senrlce  for  the  publications  they  want 
This  is  not  a  plan  to  take  away  bnsineas 
from  the  departments,  but  a  reciprocal 
arrangement;  it  will  help  them  sell  their 
goods  to  those  who  want  them.  Under 
this  plan,  librarians  will  write  to  us  and 
send  a  list  of  what  they  want,  and  once  a 
week  we  wiU  sort  out  the  things  belong- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  etc.,  and  ask 
those  departments  to  send  you  those 
things.  They  are  much  more  apt  to  do  it 
when  they  get  a  request  in  that  form,  and 
they  are  codperating  with  us.  If  the  li- 
brarians don't  get  what  they  want,  they 
can  write  to  me,  and  I  will  call  the  de- 
partment on  the  telephone  to  expedite  the 
mailing  of  the  publications. 

This  is  the  best  centralized  distribution 
we  can  get  under  existing  circumstances, 
and  the  thing  is,  not  to  wait  until  Congress 
in  its  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  devise  some 
method  for  us,  but  to  get  the  things  to 
the  librarians  when  you  need  them.  I 
don't  say  it  is  the  best  system,  but  is  the 
best  I  have  been  able  to  devise. 

The  idea  later  on  will  be  for  the  libra- 
rians— if  this  thing  works — to  write  their 
requests  on  cards,  in  duplicate,  so  that 
the  National  Library  Service  will  keep 
one  card  and  send  the  other  on.  If  we 
hear  from  a  librarian  who  has  not  re- 
ceived the  material  asked  for,  we  Just  call 
up  the  department  and  request  them  to 
look  out  for  it 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  one  oth^ 
class  of  material  from  the  Government 
which  I  think  is  not  used  as  much  as  it 
might  be— periodical  publications,  known 
as  house  organs.  The  Alaska  Railroad  Rec- 
ord, the  Reclamation  Record,  School  Life, 
the  Journal  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  the 
Monthly  Record  of  Publications,  are  all  in- 
teresting, and  none  of  them  costs  over  fifty 
cents  a  year.  School  Life,  which  every  li- 
brary can  have,  is  free,  and  is  an  Impor* 
tant  and  interesting  publication.  The  pe- 
riodical publications  are  sometimes  over- 
looked. 

The  pictures — the  photographs  which  are 
put  out  by  the  various  bureaus — I  find 
have  not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
librarians  as  much  as  they  should  have 
been.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  my 
little  branch  library  in  Boston,  in  getting 
pictures  which  illustrated  mining.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  a  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  and  the  librarian  of  that 
bureau,  who  is  here,  will  be  able  to  tell 
you  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than  I  can. 
The  pictures  can  be  bought  at  cost  and 
most  of  the  bureaus  have  lists  of  pictures 
which  they  put  out  The  Forestry  Serv- 
ice, of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 


one  of  the  finest  cc^ections  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  the  National  Library  Service 
bulletin  you  will  find  the  names  <>f  bureaus 
which  will  furnish  flms  or  slides,  to  libra- 
ries which  have  stereopticons  or  moving 
picture  machines. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  is  a  news  digest  of  releases,  which 
I  hope  to  issue.  I  have  coming  into  the 
<^oe  releases — ^perhaps  250  a  week — from 
the  differ^it  bureaus  of  the  Departm^its 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  Interior, 
and  War.  I  make  a  digest  of  the  mate- 
rial, and  get  it  into  about  half  a  page  of 
typewriting,  selecting  what  seems  to  be 
the  most  interesting.  Large  libraries 
could  use  this  on  their  bulletin  board,  or 
in  their  monthly  or  quarterly  bulletin  on 
agriculture,  commerce,  labor,  and  so  on. 
This  digest  of  press  releases  could  be  sent 
to  editors  of  library  bulletins,  or  to  any 
librarians  who  had  special  need  for  it 
This  would  be  a  mimeographed  affair.  It 
seems  to  me  every  library  in  agricultural 
districts  would  be  glad  to  know  of  a  little 
play  that  the  Farm  Bureau  has  been  giv- 
ing successfully,  and  librarians  are  look- 
ing for  plays  in  the  children's  department 

I  make  further  use  of  these  r^eases.  I 
don't  like  to  throw  these  printed  docu- 
ments away,  so  after  clipping  what  I  want 
I  send  them  to  another  place.  There  are 
sixty  sent  out  for  bulletin  board  material 
to  librarians  I  believe  want  them. 

It  seems  to  me  in  this  way  we'  can  get 
to  the  people  throughout  the  country  a 
personal  message  from  the  Qovemment 
Having  been  in  Washington  now  for  eight- 
een months,  and  having  started  on  this 
business  of  helping  to  present  my  Qoyem- 
ment  to  the  people,  I  am  enthusiastic 
about  my  Government. 

Having  gone  through  two  or  three  hun- 
dred bureaus,  and  met  the  people  who  are 
doing  the  work,  I  wish  our  people  through- 
out the  United  States  could  beoome  aware 
of  the  real  things  that  the  Government  is 
doing,  and  could  do  their  little  bit  to  h^p 
to  make  those  real  things  still  more  real. 
The  thing  I  would  like  to  see  our  public 
libraries  do  is  to  take  every  opportunity 
of  presenting  our  American  Government 
through  the  words  of  the  people  who  are 
carrying  on  that  Government  to  the  peo- 
ple w|io  use  our  libraries,  in  order  th*t  all 
may  know  that  ours  is  a  Government  of 
and  by,  as  well  as  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Bowker:  I  move  that  the  Publie 
Documents  Round  Table  thoroughly  ap- 
proves the  work  of  the  National  Informa- 
tion Service  and  believes  that  it  results 
both  in  a  saving  to  the  Government  in  pub- 
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licatlon,  and  in  a  yast  increase  of  the 
usefalness  of  Qoyemment  publications 
through  the  libraries  of  the  country. 

Carried  unanimously. 

Miss  Dena  M.  Kingsley,  the  next 
speaker  on  the  program,  presented  a  paper 
on 

BECENT   TENDENCIES    IN    STATE    PUBUCATIONS 

(See  p.  294) 
Discussion     followed,     in     which     Mr. 


Bowker,  Mr.  Redstone,  Mr.  Brigham,  and 
others  took  part 

Miss  Taylor  having  called  attention  to 
an  index  of  labor  literature  contemplated 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  it  was 
Toted  that  a  cmnmittee  of  five,  with  Chair- 
man Qodard  as  a  member,  be  appointed  to 
take  up  this  matter  as  well  as  the  plans 
of  tbe  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  spoken 
of  earlier  in  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Meyer. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


ROUND  TABLE  OF  THE  LIBRARIES  OF  RELIGION 

AND  THEOLOGY 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Round 
Table  of  the  Libraries  of  Religion  and 
Theology  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  28,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Azariah  S. 
Root,  presiding. 

The  first  paper,  by  George  D.  Brown,  of 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
York  City,  was  bibliographical  in  nature: 
an  annotated  list  of  some  important  works 
relating  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  the  United  States.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  Round  Table  had  before  him  a 
mimeographed  copy  of  Dr.  Brown's  list, 
and  was  thus  able  to  follow  closely  the 
speaker's  concise  and  pointed  annotations. 
The  list  thus  forms  a  yaluable  bibliography 
for  anyone  dealing  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church. 

A  special  type  of  religious  library  was 
then  presented  by  Miss  Maud  I.  Stull,  of 
the  World  Outlook,  who  read  a  paper  on 
the  library  of  a  missionary  periodical.  She 
pictured  the  conditions  obtaining  in  such 
a  library,  where  every  effort  is  bent  on  se- 
curing facts  accurately  and  promptly,  and 
where  physical  conditions,  if  nothing  more, 
discourage  browsing.  Her  paper  was  en- 
liyened  by  examples  of  some  of  the  im- 
possible questions  asked,  and  she  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  library  must  be 
kept  right  up  to  the  minute.  Most  of  the 
books  of  such  a  library  are  gifts  in  return 
for  reviews  or  advertisements. 

A  survey  of  the  relative  strength  of  mis- 
sionary collections  in  various  institutions 
was  given  by  Mr.  Frank  G.  Lewis,  Croser 


Theological  Seminary.  He  had  compiled 
this  survey  as  a  result  of  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  twenty-two  libraries,  seventeen  of 
which  answered.  He  found  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Library 
and  the  Missionary  Research  Library  there 
are  no  important  separate  missionary  col- 
lections (the  Day  Missions  Library  being 
really  a  part  of  the  Yale  libraries).  Nev- 
ertheless, various  of  the  theological  and 
seminary  libraries  possess  important  mis- 
sionary material  in  limited  fields.  Thus 
the  biggest  collection  of  Baptist  material 
is  probably  to  be  found  at  Chester.  He 
spoke  of  the  lack  of  a  recognized  standard 
for  determining  what  constitutes  a  "mis- 
sionary" work,  and  noted  the  unexpectedly 
large  amount  of  literature  published  in 
this  field.  As  an  illustration  of  this  he 
quoted  the  report  of  one  library  as  receiv- 
ing some  246  periodicals  currently.  Some 
discussion  followed.  In  which  Dr.  Thayer, 
of  Hartford,  pointed  out  that  while  a  ques- 
tionnaire is  the  only  available  means  of 
surveying  such  a  field,  it  is  frequently  im- 
possible to  answer  it  tkirly  to  the  institu- 
tion concerned.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
general  feeling  that  for  any  future  survey 
there  should  be  a  more  uniform  basis  of 
reporting,  in  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted definitions  of  terms. 

The  last  paper  of  the  meeting  was  read 
by  Mr.  Glenn  B.  Ewell,  of  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  discussed  some  ad- 
ministrative problems  incident  to  the  han- 
dling of  funds   in  a  theological  library. 
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These  were  coneidered  wholly  in  conneo- 
lion  with  the  purchase  of  books:  (1)  Veetp 
ing  the  final  authority  in  the  librarian,  a 
committee,  or  the  faculty;  (2)  depart- 
mental apportionment;  (8)  relative  ad- 
vantages in  ordering  through  local  dealers. 
Jobbers,  or  publishers.  In  regard  to  the 
last  question,  Mr.  Ewell  himself  seemed 
inclined  to  use  the  local  dealers,  but  lively 
discussion  indicated  that  the  feeling  of  the 


meeting  favored  buying  through  the  job- 
bers. 

The  chairman  then  presented  to  the 
meeting  the  nominations  for  officers  for 
the  next  year:  Chairman,  C.  S.  Thayer,  of 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary;  secretary, 
Clara  Clark,  of  Bible  Teachers'  Training 
School,  New  York.  These  officers  being 
unanimously  elected,  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed. 


TRAINING  CLASS  TEACHERS'  ROUND  TABLE 

The    Training    Class    Teachers    Round  The  time  was  occupied  with  an  informal 

T^ble  met  at  2:30  p.m.,  on  Thursday,  June  exchange  of  ideas  regarding  matters  of  in- 

26,  Miss  Lucy  L.  Morgan,  chairman,  pre-  terest  to  those  concerned  in  training  class 

siding.  wcH'k. 


LEAGUE  OF  LffiRARY  COMMISSIONS 


FIRST  SESSION 
The  League  of  Library  Commissions 
was  called  to  order  at  2:30  p.m.,  June  25, 
by  the  president,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Claypocd 
Earl,  who  presented  briefly  and  clearly  the 
place  of  the  League  and  the  state  library 
commission  in  that  library  development 
throughout  the  country  which  is  antici- 
pated by  all.  The  president  regretted  the 
necessary  omission  of  the  midwinter  meet- 
ings during  her  term  of  office,  as  well  as 
the  lack  of  deyelopment  of  any  new  plans 
of  League  work.  This  had  been  due  to 
the  extreme  pressure  under  which  all  com- 
missions and  commission  workers  had  been 
laboring  during  the  war  period.  Every- 
one was  doing  his  utmost  to  meet  the 
demands  for  service  in  the  various  cam- 
paigns. The  work  involved  in  various 
drives  of  the  library  war  service,  lood 
conservation,  liberty  loans,  and  others  had 
left  no  time  for  cogitation  as  to  what  else 
might  be  done.  Regrets  as  to  the  past, 
however,  were  not  so  important  as  plans 
for  the  future.  The  theme  of  the  first  ses- 
sion was  announced  as  *'The  relation  of  the 
commission  to  the  individual  library,"  and 
BIrs.  Earl  presented  as  the  first  speaker. 


Dr.  C.  C.  Williamson,  of  the  New  York  Li- 
brary, whose  paper  was  entitled^ 

A    LOOK    AHEAD  FOB  THE   SMALL   UBBABT 

(See  p.  141) 
Dr.  Williamson's  paper  was  followed  by 

a  warm  discussion.  Mr.  Wellman,  of 
Springfield,  stated  that  while  central  ma> 
chinery  is  necessary  if  the  small  libraries 
of  the  state  are  to  function  well,  the  plan 
ot  having  district  superintendence  has  not 
always  worked  satisfactorily  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  agreed  with  Mr.  William- 
son's suggestion  that  an  organised  backing 
by  infiuential  men  of  the  community, 
whether  library  trustees  or  not,  was 
needed  to  make  possible  the  right  sort  ot 
legislation  and  administration.  He  fdt 
that  the  big  question  in  small  towns  was  to 
get  the  communities  to  read  good  books, 
and  questioned  whether  the  approximate 
failure  of  the  library  movement  there  was 
not  due  to  the  tastes  of  the  populace  rather 
than  to  lack  of  the  best  machinery. 

Mr.  Bliss,  of  Pennsylvania,  stated  that 
before  he  could  endorse  Dr.  Williamson's 
conclusions  a  more  definite  description  of 
what  was  meant  by  the  small  library  was 
needed.    He  did  not  desire  to  get  rid  of 
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the  eflftdent  email  library.  He  did  not  be- 
lieye  in  any  scheme  of  certification  which 
had  been  proposed  yet  and  thought  th^t 
library  associations  should  look  first  at 
the  efl^iency  of  the  service  which  a  library 
>7as  giving,  not  at  its  size. 

Miss  Downey,  of  Utah,  held  that  an 
undue  contraet  had  been  made  between  the 
r^ative  efl[iciency  of  the  small  and  large 
library.  The  rural  circulation  per  capita 
is  stronger  in  rural  communities  than  in 
cities,  and,  in  general,  rural  library  work 
has  kept  up  with  city  work.  Her  belief 
was  that  we  need  help  and  standardiza- 
tion from  top  to  toe  of  the  profession,  in 
commissions  and  libraries  of  all  sizes. 

Miss  Tyler,  of  the  Western  Reserve  Li- 
brary School,  approved  highly  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson's paper,  as  she  thought  that  the 
League  and  the  commissions  needed  out- 
side viewpoints.  She  thought  that  stand- 
ardization of  commissions  was  needed 
even  before  that  of  individual  libraries, 
and  she  hoped  that  the  A.  L.  A.  Survey 
Committee  would  help  here.  She  felt  that 
a  county  unit  was  needed  for  efficiency  of 
libraries  in  small  communities;  also  that 
spreading  the  influence  of  the  summer  li- 
brary school  was  the  best  way  of  develop- 
ing the  proper  personnel.  She  did  not  feel 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  develop  an  or- 
ganization of  laymen  who  were  con- 
versant with  library  needs  and  conditions 
outside  of  the  body  of  library  trustees  in 
any  state. 

Miss  Crumley,  of  Georgia,  stated  that 
Georgia  has  no  paid  commission  workers 
And  badly  needs  such  for  pushing  library 
work  throughout  the  state. 

Mr.  Lowe,  of  Massachusetts,  approved 
Mr.  Williamson's  proposal  of  a  league  of 
laymen  to  back  library  movements,  and 
cited  Mr.  Vanderlip's  splendid  work  in  the 
library  war  service.  He  thought  that  com- 
missions needed  a  better  knowledge  of  gen- 
eral rural  conditions,  such  as  the  loss  of 
the  village  young  folk  to  the  larger  cities. 
He  felt  that  a  survey  was  needed  imme- 
diately and  that  the  A.  L.  A.  committee 
would  get  better  results  from  the  smaller 
libraries  by  applying  to  the  various  com- 


missions and  reaching  the  small  libraries 
through  these  organizations. 

The  secretary  then  read  a  paper  written 
by  Bfiss  Margaret  A.  Wade,  of  the  Indiana 
Commission,  on 

HOW    THE    COMMIBBION     WOBKS     WITH     THX 
SMALL  PUBLIC  LIBBABT 

(See  p.  146) 

The  discussion  to  follow  Biiss  Wade's  pa- 
per was  cut  short  by  the  latoiess  of  the 
hour.  Miss  Price,  of  Illinois,  stated  that 
Illinois  was  urging  the  establishment  of 
the  small  library  on  the  largest  area  and 
income  basis  possible.  She  felt  that  the 
League  in  an  effort  to  help  the  small  li- 
brary would  do  well  to  publish  a  fine  basic 
purchase  list  for  the  new  library,  one 
similar  to  the  Wisconsin  list 

Mr.  Ferguson,  of  California,  thought  the 
emphasis  of  small  versus  large  library 
was  unimportant,  and  agreed  with  Mr. 
Bliss  that  the  real  question  should  be 
strength  of  service.  This  would  be  gained 
if  sufficient  funds  were  available,  therefore 
the  area  served  by  a  library  should  be 
large  enough  to  make  possible  adequate 
financial  support  He  felt  that  certifica- 
tion of  librarians  was  necessary  if  the  best 
personnel  is  to  be  obtained.  On  another 
point  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  a  strong 
county  library  is  necessary  if  all  the  resi- 
dents of  a  county  are  to  be  served. 

Miss  Guerrier,  of  the  National  Library 
Service,  wss  called  on  for  an  impromptu 
talk,  and  spoke  briefiy  of  the  work  of  the 
service,  which  now  has  a  good  grip  on  the 
sources  of  information  concerning  all  fed- 
eral government  activities.  Besides  being 
available  to  answer  any  questions;  they 
expect  to  continue  the  bulletin,  and  it  was 
announced  that  a  digest  of  press  releases 
trom  all  federal  departments  would  be  sent 
to  any  library  on  request 

The  paper  of  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Wales, 
of  the  Missouri  Commission,  was  read  by 
the  secretary,  the  subject  being 

LIBBABT  COMMISSIONS  AND  THK  HIGH  SCHOOL 
OB   BUBAL    SCHOOL   LIBBABT 

(See  p.  149) 
Miss  Baldwin,  of  Minnesota,  in  discuss- 
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ing  BfiM  Wales'  paper,  said  that  there  was 
a  great  need  of  a  standardisation  of  soho<^ 
libraries,  whether  the  work  was  conducted 
by  the  commission  or  the  bureau  of  edu* 
cation.  The  former  is  usually  without  au- 
thority to  enforce  recommendations.  The 
work  of  the  Minnesota  Commission  in  the 
school  library  field  conyinced  the  superin- 
tendent of  education  of  the  need  of  super- 
yision.  He  thereupon  started  a  school  li- 
brary department  in  his  own  ofllce  and 
annexed  Miss  Wilson  frcHn  the  commis- 
sion stafT.  The  two  departments  codperated 
cordially  and  often  exchanged  yisits  in  dif- 
ferent communities.  The  whole  Minnesota 
Commission  by  the  act  of  the  last  legisla- 
ture has  been  placed  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  with  a  larger  appropri- 
ation and  a  better  standing  than  before. 
The  session  then  adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION 
The  'president  called  the  second  session 
to  order  at  2:30  p.  m.,  June  27,  and  an- 
nounced as  the  theme  of  the  session 
"League  policies  necessary  for  meeting 
new  problems."  This  session  was  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  League 
as  an  organization.  The  first  paper  read 
by  the  secretary  was  written  by  Mrs.  Min- 
nie Clarke  Budlong,  of  the  North  Dakota 
Commission,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  League,  Mrs.  Budlong's  subject  being 

WHAT  CAN  THE  LBAGUB  DO  It>B  ITS  MEMBERS  ? 
— ^AW    EVALUATION    OF    LIBBABT    COM- 
MISSIONS  AND  THEIB  LEAGUE 

(See  p.  286) 
It  wae  desired  to  postpone  the  discus- 
sion until  all  the  papers  on  various  phases 
of  the  same  subject  had  been  presented, 
and  the  president  called  on  Mr.  John  A. 
Lowe,  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission, 
who  presented  the  topic 

WHAT  CAN  THE  LEAGUE  DO  FOR  ITS  MEMBERS? 

— ^PUBUCATIONS 

(See  p.  291) 
Miss  Mary  E.  Downey,  librliry  organizer 
under  the  Utah  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, spoke  on 

WHAT  THE  LEAGUE  CAN  DO  FOB  STATES  WITH- 
OUT  OBOANIZED   C0MMIS8I0NB 

(See  p.  292) 


Miss  Downey's  paper  was  followed  by 
an  exceedingly  lively  and  interesting  dls- 
cnasicm.  This  was  opened  by  Miss  Elva  L. 
Bascom,  formerly  of  the  Wisconsin  Com- 
mission and  now  with  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau, Washington,  D.  C.  She  suggested 
that  the  topic  was  "How  the  League  of  Li- 
brary Ck>inmissions  might  gain  strength," 
and  thought  that  the  questicm  of  the  indi- 
vidual commission  was  not  germane  at 
this  time.  She  recommended  that  a  res- 
olution be  adopted  asking  the  A.  L.  A.  Sur- 
vey Committee  to  survey  the  League.  She 
said  that  the  $600  in  the  League  treasury 
would  not  permit  any  great  activity  on  our 
own  part,  though  it  should  be  used  tor 
some  useful  purpose.  She  approved  of 
Miss  Downey's  suggestion  of  individual 
memberships. 

Miss  Bascom  went  on  to  state  that  the 
worst  situation  is  in  states  with  paper 
leagues  which  have  no  appropriations  and 
hence  can  do  no  work.  These  are  always 
in  the  ultra-conservative  states.  The 
members  are  almost  always  political  ap- 
pointees who  lack  the  punch  as  w^  as 
the  necessary  appropriations  to  accomplish 
things.  The  League  needs  to  make  a  study 
of  the  commission  work  being  done  in 
various  states,  and  there  is  need  of  litera- 
ture on  commission  work  and  standards — 
something  that  would  give  in  tabulated 
form  a  statement  of  budgets,  helpers,  sal- 
aries, and  work  accomplished  of  the  vari- 
ous sorts. 

Miss  Rawson,  of  Kentucky,  expressed 
herself  as  feeling  that  the  League  is  alto- 
gether too  self-depreciative.  We  forget 
our  constant  response  to  requests  for  help. 
She  paid  a  tribute  to  the  assistance  ren- 
dered by  the  League  when  commission 
work  was  being  started  in  Kentucky.  Stt 
has  found  the  League  meetings  and  Inter- 
course invaluable  in  her  own  work.  Many 
states  do  not  desire  outside  htip  and  we 
cannot  force  it  on  them,  but  this  does  not 
prevent  our  being  ready  and  willing  to 
htip  when  it  is  desired. 

Miss  Downey  asked  how  far  the  League 
could  go  in  these  backward  states  without 
being  officious.    Could  we  ask  Miss  Baa- 
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com,  tor  instance,  to  meet  with  the  new 
Oklahoma  eommlBSionera  and  help  them 
lay  out  a  program? 

The  president  said  that  there  was  no 
doubt  of  oar  willingness  to  help  either  in- 
dividually or  together,  but  that  the  League 
should  not  stop  there.  We  should  angle 
for  invitations  to  help. 

Miss  Jones,  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission, stated  that  Wyoming  had  re- 
cently asked  for  help,  feeling  the  need  of 
an  organized  commission.  She  suggested 
that  a  list  of  possible  commission  workers 
was  needed  and  that  all  library  schools  be 
asked  for  names  of  such  graduates  as 
would  fit  into  this  sort  of  work. 

Miss  Robinson,  of  Iowa,  thought  that 
one  reason  the  value  of  the  League  is  ques- 
tioned is  because  the  individual  commis- 
sions are  growing  up  and  no  longer  need 
the  League  as  much  as  when  all  commis- 
sion work  was  new.  For  several  years  we 
have  had  no  midwinter  meetings,  and 
these  meetings  in  the  middle  west  have  al- 
ways been  more  helpful  to  commission 
workers  than  the  summer  meetings.  The 
League  work  is  hard  to  measure,  no  figures 
can  be  of  value  in  so  general  a  work,  but 
the  League  has  always  been  a  clearing- 
house of  commission  ideas  and  informa- 
tion and  as  such  is  still  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  individual  members. 

Mrs.  Anne  E.  Congdon,  of  Rhode  Island, 
felt  that  section  meetings  by  geographical 
units  would  be  a  very  great  help,  since 
conditions  under  which  middle  west  com- 
missions work  differ  radically  from  those 
by  which  the  eastern  commissions  are  af- 
fected. 

Miss  Baldwin,  of  Minnesota,  spoke  of 
the  earlier  history  and  intent  of  the 
League.  Originally  it  was  merely  a  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Library  Association, 
but  a  stronger  separate  organization 
seemed  advisable.  The  first  work  was  the 
issue  of  certain  handbooks.  Now,  |iow- 
ever,  the  publications  feature  is  not  so  im- 
portant since  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing 
Board  exists.  Miss  Baldwin  suggested 
the  appointment  of  a  League  Traveling 
Committee  whose  duties  should  be  to    isit 


the  various  commissions.  The  country 
might  be  divided  into  sections,  and  a  sec- 
tion assigned  to  each  member  o£  the  com- 
mittee for  inspection  and  advice. 

Mrs.  Belle  H.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut, 
said  that  her  state  had  not  had  much  help 
from  the  League  because  they  were  unable 
to  attend  any  but  eastern  meetings.  She 
suggested  a  prompt  informal  meeting  soon 
after  arrival  at  conference  so  that  new 
commission  workers  might  get  better  ac- 
quainted with  other  workers  in  the  same 
field. 

The  president  recommended  that  the  of- 
ficers in  charge  of  the  next  meeting  ar- 
range for  a  registration  table  where  all 
commission  workers  can  be  registered. 
Such  a  table  might  serve  as  headquarters 
where  these  workers  could  find  one  an- 
other and  discuss  problems  between  ses- 
sions. She  suggested  also  that  a  badge 
with  some  distinguishing  feature  be  used 
to  mark  the  commission  worker.  These 
suggestions  were  approved  by  Mrs.  John- 
son. 

Mr.  B^agg,  of  the  Bangor,  Maine,  Public 
Library,  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
helpfulness  of  the  meetings,  though  like 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  Maine  was 
obliged  to  miss  meetings  held  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

Miss  Mabel  Winchell,  of  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire,  seconded  Mr.  Flagg's 
statement. 

The  discussion  being  ended,  the  presi- 
dent entertained  a  motion  which  was  put 
and  carried,  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  to  draw  up  an 
amendment  for  presentation  at  the  next 
League  meeting  which  would  embody  Miss 
Downey's  suggestion  of  individual  mem- 
berships in  the  League  in  addition  to  or- 
ganization memberships.  The  secretary 
was  appointed  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, together  with  Mr.  Lowe  and  Miss 
Price. 

A  paper  was  then  presented  by  Miss 
Elva  L.  Bascom,  in  charge  of  library  co-op- 
eration, Children's  Bureau,  Washington, 
D.  C,  her  topic  being 
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THE    FLACK    OF    THE    COMMISSION    IN    CHILD 

WELT  ABB  WOBK 

(See  p.  133) 

The  financial  report  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer  was  read,  showing  the  following 
receipts,  dishursements  and  balance.  Four 
commission  memberships  are  precarious 
because  of  non-payment  of  dues.  In  one 
case  the  commission  is  a  branch  of  the 
state  department  of  education  and  the  de- 
partment refuses  to  permit  the  payment. 

Treasurer's  Report 

(For  year  ending  June,  1919) 
ReceipU 
Balance  as  audited  July   4, 

1918   $631.08 

1918  dues  paid  by  4  states, 

Aug.-Dec.,    1918 20.00 

1918  it  1919  dues  paid  by  23 

sUtes,   Jan.-Blay,    1919....  120.00 
April  17,  interest  on  Liberty 

Loans    6.06 

$676.07 

DUhursementi 

Oct  16,  Registered  bonds  of 

fourth   liberty   loan $260.00 

Dea    2,    Sationery,    W.    B. 

Burford    7.60 

Apr.    3,    Stationery,    W.    B. 

Burford    8.40 

$260.90 

Cash  balance  $416.17 

Bonds    260.00 

Total $666.17 

After  an  explanation  of  the  tangle  in 
the  expiration  of  ofllce  terms,  which  had 
resulted  from  the  lack  of  midwinter  meet- 
ings, the  executiye  committee  recom- 
mended fixing  the  specific  '^ates  for  the 


expiration  of  the  terms  of  those  oflleers 
about  to  be  elected,  this  definite  undo^ 
standing  being  necessary  to  get  all  terms 
back  to  a  basis  in  accord  with  the  proTi- 
sions  of  the  League  constitution.  Confer- 
ence with  the  commission  workers  pres- 
ent had  shown  a  large  majority  in  fayor 
of  the  immediate  resumption  of  the  mid- 
winter annual  meeting,  although  a  num- 
ber of  eastern  members  did  not  agree  in 
this  sentiment 

The  nominating  committee.  Miss  Raw- 
son,  chairman.  Miss  Baldwin  and  Mr. 
Bliss,  then  brought  in  the  following  rec- 
ommendations: 

For  president  for  two  years  term,  ex- 
piring January,  1921:  John  A.  Lowe^ 
Massachusetts   Free   Library   Commission. 

For  Tice-presidents,  for  one  year  term, 
expiring  January,  1920, 

1.  Julia  A.  Robinson,  Iowa  Library 
€k)mmi8Sion. 

2.  Anna  A.  MacDonald,  Pennsylyanla 
Free  Library  €k)mmission. 

For  additional  members  of  the  Execu- 
tiye Board,  for  three  years — 

Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  Wisconsin  Free  U- 
brary  Commission.  Term  expires  Janu- 
ary, 1921  (replacing  William  R.  Watson, 
whose  term  expired  January,  1918). 

Elisabeth  B.  Wales,  Missouri  Public  Li- 
brary Commission.  Term  expires  Janu- 
ary, 1922  (replacing  Anna  M.  Price,  whose 
termr  expired  January,  1919). 

Mrs.  Minnie  L.  Blanton  of  the  Executiye 
Board  and  the  secretary  hold  ofllce  until 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee 

was  accepted  and  approyed,  and  after  yot- 
ing  to  instruct  the  secretary  to  cast  the 
ballot  electing  the  nominees,  the  session 
and  conference  adjourned. 
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FIRST  SESSION 

The  first  eession  of  the  conTention  of  the 
Special  Libraries  Association  was  called  to 
order  by  the  president,  Mr.  Guy  E.  Marion, 
Tuesday  afternoon,  June  24,  in  the  Loonge 
of  the  New  Monterey,  Asbury  Park,  New 
Jersey,  with  approximately  one  hundred 
persons  present  This  was  the  tenth  an- 
nual conyention,  and  as  Mr.  Marion  was 
one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  opening  of  his  presidential  talk 
was  retrospective.  He  compared  the  Asso- 
ciation to  an  invention  which  passes 
through  the  states  of  ridicule,  experimenta- 
tion, and  acceptance  and  mentioned  many 
definite  contributions  which  have  been 
made  to  the  library  movement  in  recent 
years.  In  Mr.  Marion's  words,  "The  forma- 
tion of  the  special  library  was  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  demand  for  ready  reference  map 
terial  furnished  with  expedition,  coupled 
with  its  presentation  in  organised  and  di- 
gested form.  This  function  with  due  Jus- 
tice to  its  numerous  readers  the  public  li- 
brary could  hardly  be  expected  to  perform. 
Hence  the  creation  of  the  special  libraries." 

Mr.  BCarion  extended  thanks  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  executive  board  who  have  faith- 
fully supported  him  during  the  year.  The 
work  of  Miss  Williams,  secretary-treasurer, 
and  Mr.  Friedel,  editor  of  Special  Libra- 
rieSf  received  particular  comment.  Miss 
Williams  has  placed  the  association  on  a 
firm  financial  basis  due  to  her  untiring 
efforts  throughout  the  year. 

Special  Lil>rarie8  speaks  for  Mr.  Frie- 
del's  efforts.  Its  increasing  quality  and 
merit  show  the  result  of  his  untiring  work. 
One  of  the  most  important  accomplish- 
ments of  the  year  is  the  formation  of  the 
definition  for  special  libraries.  This  is  the 
result  ot  many  conferences  with  Mr.  Jacob, 
librarian  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

"A  Special  Library  consists  of  a  good 
working  collection  of  information  either 
upon  a  specific  subject  or  field  of  activity; 
it  may  consist  of  general  or  even  limited 
mftterial,  serving  the  interests  of  a  special 


clientele,  and  preferably  in  charge  of  a 
specialist,  trained  in  the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  the  particular  material." 

With  this  definition  as  a  guide,  Mr.  Jacob, 
chairman  of  the  Survey  Committee,  will 
proceed  in  the  work  of  collecting  data 
about  special  libraries  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Bfarion  lay  great  stress  on  the  desira- 
bility of  all  library  systems  working  in 
harmony.    Again  to  quote  from  his  talk: 

"These  special  libraries  should  be  built 
up  rapidly  and  effectively  under  the  help 
and  stimulus  of  the  local  public  librarian. 
If  ^icouraged  and  helped  thus  to  get  onto 
their  feet,  every  one  of  Uiese  special  libra- 
ries will  naturally  become  a  prop  to  the 
public  library  itself  in  its  time  of  need. 
No  public  library  in  a  large  community  of 
diversified  industries  can  ever  hope  to  com- 
pete with  its  public  funds  as  backing 
against  the  special  library  when  well  de- 
veloped in  any  one  industry  and  backed 
by  its  unlimited  resources;  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  public  library  should  en- 
courage the  coming  and  growth  of  these 
special  libraries  to  strengthen  its  own  re- 
sources. In  such  a  community  I  picture  a 
progressive  public  library  doing  everything 
to  lead  its  local  industries  to  establish  spe- 
cial libraries  of  their  own  by  loaning 
books  and  other  data  pertaining  to  their 
work  and  thus  sowing  the  seed,  so  that  in 
time  the  public  library  may  be  able  to 
command  through  its  contact  with  these 
highly  developed  special  libraries  informa- 
tion which  otherwise  would  never  have 
been  found  available.  In  this  way  we  have 
a  complete  and  entire  library  system  for 
the  whole  nation.  It  centers  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  at  Washington,  from 
there  it  radiates  to  every  state  in  the 
union  to  the  several  state  libraries,  thence 
to  the  local  public  libraries  within  each 
state  and  these  in  turn  will  be  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  financial,  commercial,  indus- 
trial, medical,  technical  and  other  special 
libraries.  We  thus  disarm  all  opposition 
and  construct  a  whole  orgimism.  .  .  . 
No  one  dement  alone  is  complete  without 
the  othera.  All  are  stronger  with  the 
othera'  help." 

The  secretary-treasurer's  report  was 
then  giv^i.  Owing  to  Miss  Williams'  re- 
cent illness,  Miss  Phail  was  acting  secre- 
tary for  the  duration  of  the  convention. 
The  most  striking  statement  was  that  the 
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secretary-treasurer  received  a  balance  of 
|10  in  1918  and  tnms  orer  a  balance  of 
$273.25  to  the  incoming  secretarj-treasurMr. 
The  tf  ort  Miss  Williams  has  made  this 
year  speaks  for  itself. 

The  report  of  the  editor  of  fifpectol  lAtMra- 
Het,  Mr.  J.  H.  Friedel,  was  presented,  Mr. 
Friedel  giving  a  history  of  the  reyiyification 
of  Special  Lihrarie$.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year»  the  magasine  had  a  mailing  list 
of  325  snbscri'bers  and  150  exdianges.  The 
end  of  the  year  shows  a  mailing  list  of  430 
snbscribers  and  practically  no  exchanges. 
The  editor  was  given  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  faithful  services  of  the  past 

The  program  shows,  as  Mr.  Bfarion  very 
aptly  states,  that  "men  with  breadth  of 
address,  vision  and  executive  qualities 
have  identified  themselves  with  the  Special 
Libraries  Association  and  are  willing  to 
bring  their  rich  business  experience  to  our 
meetings." 

As  the  papers  will  appear  in  Special  Li- 
brariea  during  the  coming  year  they  will 
only  be  mentioned  here.  The  first  paper 
was  "Documentation  in  the  field  of  reha- 
bilitation of  the  disabled,"  given  by  Mr. 
Douglas  McMurtrie,  director  of  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  Cripples,  New  York 
City.  This  most  interesting  paper  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  moving  picture  called  "The 
cheer-up  film,"  the  story  of  a  man  who  had 
lost  both  arms,  yet  was  cheerful  and 
capably '  earning  his  own  living. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Feiker,  editorial  director  of 
the  McGraw  Hill  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  gave  a  short  talk  cm  "How  the  special 
library  can  help  build  industry."  The  pa- 
per brought  forth  much  discussion.  A 
motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Friedel  and  sec- 
onded by  Miss  Carabin  that  a  committee 
of  five  or  more  be  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man to  consider  with  Mr.  Feiker  the  prob- 
lems of  the  coming  year.  The  following 
committee  was  appointed: 

a.  W.  Lee,  Stone  it  Webster,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Chairman;  Ida  B.  Campbell,  Good- 
rich Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio;  Elsie  L. 
Baechtold,  College  of  Engineering,  Urbana, 
IlL;  Louise  B.  Krause,  H.  M.  Byllesby  A 
Co.,  Chicago;  Ethelwyn  Gaston,  Western 
Electric  Co.,  New  York  City;  Edith  Phail, 


Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterimry,  Conn.;  W.  F. 
Jacob,  General  Electric  Company,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 
Mr.  George  A.  Deveneau,  representative 

from  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, 200  New  Jersey  Avenue,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C,  gave  a  ten^ninute  talk 
on  the  work  the  federal  board  is  doing 
with  the  returned  disabled  eoldiers.  Memo- 
graphs  covering  104  occupations  for  dis- 
abled persons  can  be  obtained  upon  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Crum,  assistant  statistician  of 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  gave  an  excelloit  address 
on  the  "Library  and  statistical  work  with 
the  Prudential." 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Lee  and  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Johnston  that  a  nominating 
committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
report  at  the  next  session.  The  following 
were  appointed  on  the  Nominatiiig  Com- 
mittee: Mr.  D.  N.  Handy,  Chairman; 
Miss  Mary  B.  Day;  Bfr.  Herbert  O.  Brig- 
ham. 

The  first  session  adjourned  at  6:30  p.  m. 

SECOND  SESSION 

The  second  session  of  the  Special  Libra* 
ries  Association  was  called  to  order  at  3:00 
p.  m.  by  the  president,  Mr.  Guy  E.  Marion, 
with  approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty 
people  present 

Mr.  E.  D.  Tweedell,  assistant  librarian, 
John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  read  his 
paper  on  "Special  libraries  and  the  large 
reference  libraries." 

Mr.  D.  Ashley  Hooker,  technology  libra- 
rian. Public  Library,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
read  a  paper  on  "A  technology  department 
as  a  business  investment" 

Mr.  R.  S.  Rife,  of  the  bond  statistical  divi- 
sion of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New 
York  City,  gave  a  very  enlightening  and  in- 
teresting discourse  on  "Investment  of  cap- 
ital in  foreign  countries— America's  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility." 

Mr.  F.  S.  Faurole,  manager  of  depart- 
ment of  education  and  sales  promotion  of 
the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  and  Motor  Corporar 
tion.  New  York  City,  gave  an  illustrated 
talk  on  "Aviation— as  applied  to  the  index- 
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ing  of  aeronautical  literature."  He  made 
a  special  appeal  to  the  members  oi  the  as- 
sociation for  suggestions  for  a  classifica- 
tion applicable  to  his  work. 

Mr.  Leon  I.  Thomas*  editor  of  Factory^ 
Chicago,  gave  s<»ne  sage  adrlce  In  "Some 
whys  and  hows  of  our  Itbrary  and  a  few 
don'ts." 

Miss  Edith  Phall,  librarian  of  the  Sco- 
vlU  Manufacturing  Company,  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  gaye  some  interesting  suggestions 
in  "Aids  to  magazine  routing  systems." 

A  short  business  meeting  was  held,  but 
due  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  the  meeting 
adjourned  to  an  extra  business  session  to 
be  held  at  9:30  a.  m.,  June  26,  1919. 

EXTRA  BUSINESS  SESSION 
The  extra  business  session  was  called  to 
order  at  9:30  a.  m.  in  the  Lounge  by  the 
president,  Mr.  Guy  E.  Marlon,  with  about 
seyenty-flve  present 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee was  read  and  accepted. 

It  was  moyed  and  seconded  that  the  sec- 
retary be  Instructeu  to  cast  one  ballot  for 
the  nominees  as  proposed  by  the  comml^ 
tee.  The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are 
as  follows: 

President,  Maud  E.  Carabin,  librarian 
Detroit-Edison  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Tice-president,  E.  H.  Redstone,  librarian 
MasMChusetts  State  Library,  Boston, 
Bfass.;  secretary-treasurer,  Estelle  L.  Lleb- 
mann,  librarian  National  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Bureau,  N.  T.;  executlye  com- 
mittee. E.  H.  McClelland,  Carnegie  Library, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  two  years.  (J.  H. 
Friedel,  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  another  year  to 
senre  on  the  Executlye  Board.) 

Another  progresslye  step  made  at  the 

Special  Libraries  Association  meeting  was 
the  diyision  of  the  association  memibers 
into  groups  of  allied  Interest. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that 
the  formation  of  an  adyisory  council  to 
the  executlye  board  be  chosen  to  represent 
the  yarlous  groups  in  the  Special  Libraries 
Association,  each  group  to  elect  two  mem- 
bers. The  groups  were  formed  by  those 
present  and  the  following  elected  as  the 
adyisory  council: 

Commerciai     group:      Rose      Cameron, 


Laura  R.  Gibbs.  Financial  group:  Joseph- 
ine M.  Hefron,  Alice  Rose.  Insurance 
group:  Daniel  N.  Handy,  Estelle  L.  Lieb- 
mann.  Legislative  reference  group:  Clar- 
ence B.  Lester,  Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr.  Tech- 
nical and  engineering  group:  Louis  B. 
Krause,  Anne  E.  Draper.  Industrial  group: 
William  F.  Jacob,  Edith  Phall.  Welfare 
group:  F.  W.  Jenkins,  Orrena  L.  Eyans. 
Meeting   adjourned   at    12:30    p.   m.   to 

another  short  business  session  to  be  held 

at  5:00  p.  m. 

EXTRA  BUSINESS  SESSION 
The  extra  business  session  was  oalled  to 
order  by  the  president,  Mr.  Quy  E.  Marlon, 
at  5:00  p.  m.,  in  the  Lounge,  with  about 
fifty  people  present 

The  report  of  Mr.  Jacob,  chairman  of 
the  Sunrey  Committee,  was  heard  and  ac- 
cepted. A  motion  was  made  and  sec- 
onded that  the  committee  be  continued  for 
the  coming  term. 

The  report  of  a  number  of  other  com- 
mittees closed  the  business  session  at  6:00 
p.  m« 

THIRD  SESSION 

The  third  session  of  the  Special  Libra- 
ries Association  was  called  at  8:00  p.  m., 
Thursday,  June  26,  by  the  president,  Mr. 
Quy  E.  Marion,  with  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  present.  Miss  Estelle  L. 
Liebmann  acting  as  secretary. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  was,  "In- 
dustrial accidents  and  the  library's  share 
in  their  reduction,"  by  Miss  Estelle  L. 
Liebmann,  National  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Bureau. 

Mr.  Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr.,  librarian  of  the 
New  York  Municipal  Refer^ice  Library, 
gaye  a  yery  interesting  paper  on  "Good 
goyernment  and  better  citizenship  yia  the 
civic  library." 

Miss  a.  B.  Easley,  director  of  the  wel- 
fare department  of  the  National  Ciylc  Fed- 
eration, New  York  City,  in  "Humanitarian- 
ism  in  industry,"  gaye  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture on  the  welfare  work  in  Industry. 

Miss  Klager,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  spoke  of  Bulletin  250,  Issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  de- 
scribes welfare  work  in  all  its  phases  in 
the  U.  S. 
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The  qaalifications  of  a  librarian  for  a 
libranr  of  a  league  of  municipalities  la 
very  aptly  put  in  the  pt^r  "The  library 
and  the  league  of  municipalities"  by  Mr. 
Homer  Talbot,  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipal- 
ities. 

Mr.  Leslie  Willis  Sprague,  of  the  Com- 
munity Motion  Picture  Bureau,  New  York 


City,  gays  an  illustrated  talk  on  *'Amerl- 
canisation  by  indirection." 

The  last  session  adjourned  at  11:15  p.  m. 

The  conyention  was  most  satisfying  as  a 
whole.  New  members  were  received  daily 
at  the  registration  desk,  and  also  many 
subscriptions.  The  association  can  look 
forward  to  a  bright  future. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  LAW  LIBRARIES 


Thirty-flye  members  were  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Amerfcan  Association  of 
Law  Libraries,  June  24-26.  Four  sessions 
were  held,  including  one  Joint  session  with 
the  National  Association  of  State  Libra- 
ries. The  following  papers  were  read,  all 
of  which  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Law 
Library  Journal: 

"Pennsylyania  side  reports,"  Luther  E. 
Hewitt,  librarian.  Law  Association  of 
Philadelphia;  "Law  library  binding  in  war 
time,"  Dr.  G.  B.  Wire,  deputy  librarian, 
Worcester  County  Law  Library,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.;  "Shelf  classification  of  foreign 
law  books,"  W.  H.  Alexander,  assistant 
librarian.  Library  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar,  New  York,  and  Elsie  L.  Basset, 
Columbia  Uniyersity  Law  Library;  "Revi- 
sions and  compilations  of  the  laws  of  New 


York,"  John  T.  FiUpatrick,  law  librarian. 
New  York  State  Library. 

There  were  round  table  discussions  on 
the  following  subjects:  Shelf  arrangement 
of  law  Imports,  interlibrary  loans  between 
law  libraries,  guide  cards  tar  law  library 
catalogs,  indexes  to  legal  periodicals. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  year  1919-1920:-  President,  Frederick 
C.  Hicks,  law  librarian,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; first  vice-president,  Sumner  Y.  Whee- 
ler, librarian,  Essex  Bar  Association  Li- 
brary, Salem,  Mass.;  second  vice-president, 
Mary  K.  Ray,  deputy  librarian,  Nebraaka 
State  Library;  secretary,  Agnes  Wright, 
librarian,  Wyoming  State  Library;  treas- 
urer, Anna  M.  Ryan,  assistant  librarian. 
Supreme  Court  Library,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
executive  committee,  Edward  H.  Redstone, 
John  T.  Fitspatrick,  George  S.  Godard. 
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ATTENDANCE  SUMMARffiS 


By  Poaition  and  Sex 

Men  Women  Total 


Trustees  7 

Liibrary   Commissions. ...  4 

Chief  Librarians 143 

Heads     of     Dept's     and 

Branch  Librarians 40 

Assistants   33 

Library  School  Instructors  2 

Library  School  Students.  2 

Editors   4 

Commercial  Agents 34 

Others  32 


1 

20 

231 

137 

363 

19 

3 

12 

3 

88 


8 

24 

374 

177 

386 

21 

6 

16 

37 

120 


301      867    1168 

By  Geographical  Sections 
6  of  the  6  New  England  States 128 

5  North  Atlantic  States  and 
District  of  Columbia...  684 

6  South  Atlantic  States 33 

8  North   Central    States....  242 
6  South   Central    States 28 

14  Western  States  39 

3  Pacific  States   10 

Canada   3 

China    1 


6 
8 
6 

10 
3 


«« 


(« 


«« 


<« 


« 


« 


Total   1168 


Alabama  . . 
Arizona  . . . 
Arkansas  .. 
California  . 
Colorado  . . 
Connecticut 


By  States 

2    Florida  3 

1  Georgia   9 

2  Illinois  60 

4    Indiana    20 

6    Iowa  12 


36  Kansas  2 

Delaware  ".     14  Kentucky    11 

District    of    Co-  Loiil:      -    1 

lumbia   65  Maine     8 


Maryland 13 

Massachusetts. .  63 

Michigan 52 

Minnesota  14 

Mississippi 2 

Missouri 23 

Montana   2 

Nebraska  5 

New  Hampshire  8 

New  Jersey....  135 

New  York. 389 

North  Carolina.  5 

North  Dakota...  2 

Ohio   52 

Oklahoma  4 

Oregon  1 


Pennsylvania. . . 

67 

Rhode  Island... 

15 

South  Carolina. 

3 

Tennessee  

10 

Texas   

18 

Utah 

4 

Vermont    

8 

Virginia 

8 

Washington   . . . 

5 

West  Virginia.. 

5 

Wisconsin 

9 

Wyoming 

1 

Canada  

3 

China  

1 

Total 1168 


By  Libraries 

Libraries  having  five  or  more  representa- 
tives 

New  York  Public  Library 112 

Brooklyn  Public  Library 41 

Detroit  Public  Library 29 

Cleveland  Public  Library 17 

Newark  Free  Public  Library 16 

Public  Library  of  District  of  Columbia  12 

Chicago  Public  Library 11 

St.  Louis  Public  Library «  9 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Li- 
brary    9 

Pittsburgh  Carnegie  Library 8 

Louisville  Free  Public  Library 7 

New  York  State  Library 7 

Library  of  Congress 7 

New  York  State  Library  School 6 

Boston  Public  Library 5 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library 5 

Providence  Public  Library 5 

Queens  Borough  Public  Library 5 
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ATTENDANCE  REGISTER 

Abbreviations:    F.,  Free;  P.,  Public;  Ii.,  Library;  re^*  Reference;  catl^..  Cataloger;  In. 
Librarian;  asst.,  ABsiatant;  br..  Branch;  scfa^  SobooL 


Ackley,  Gabriella,  In.  Yoxicville  Br.   P.   L., 

N.   X.  City. 
Adams/  Leta   E.,    head    L.    Supplies    Dept., 

Gaylord  Bros.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Adams,  Florence  A.,  aotlns  child.  In.  River- 
side Br.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Adams,   Ines,  asst.   Carnegie  F.  L.,   Ogden, 

Utah. 
Ahem,   Mary   E«lleen,   ed.   Public   Libraries, 

Chicajro. 
Alexander,  Laura,  In.  Dallas  High  Sch.  L., 

Dallas,  Tex. 
Alexander,     Mary    Louise.     In.     J.     Walter 

Thompson  COj,  N.  Y.  City. 
Alexander.  W.  H.,  Ass'n  of  the  B!eit  of  the 

City  of  New  York,  42  West  44th  St.  N.  Y. 

City. 
Allaire,  Marguerite,  asst  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Bay- 

onne.  N.  j7 
Alleman.  Helen  G.,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Harris- 
burg.  Pa. 
Allen.  Edith  E,  asst  F.  P.  L.,  Englewood, 

N.  J. 
Allen,  Harriet  Luella,  In.  P.  L.,  Houghton, 

Mich. 
Allen.  Mary  S..  In.  Provident  Life  &  Trust 

Co.  L.,  4  th  A  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Allen,  Mary  T.,  asst  ln«  P.  L.,  Asbury  Park, 

N.  J. 
Amundsen.  Marglt  S.,  stud.  N.  Y.  State  L. 

Sch..  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Anderson,  Edwin  Hatfield,  director  P.  L.,  N. 

Y   City. 
Anderson,  John  R.,  bookseller,  81  West  15th 

St.  N.  Y.  City. 
Andrews,  Clement  Walker.  In.  The  John  Cre- 

rar  L..  Chicago. 
Ansteinsson.  John,  stud.  N.  Y.  State  L.  Sch., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Armstrong,  lone.  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Council  Bluffs, 

Iowa. 
Ashley,  Grace,  sec'y  to  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Newark, 

N.  J. 
Ashley.  May,  In.  P.  L.,  Greenfield.  Mass. 
Ashman.  Katharine  C,  asst  In.  N.  J.  Zinc 

Co.  of  Pa.  Lm  Palmerton.  Pa. 
Askew.  Sarah  B..  organiser  N.  J.  P.  L.  Com- 
mission. Trenton.  N.  J. 
Atwood,  Alice  C,  bibliogrraphical  asst  Bu- 
reau  of   Plant   Industry.   U.   S.   Dept   of 

Agriculture.  Washmgtpn  D.  C. 
Avery,  Harriet  K.,  In.  Keystone  State  Nor- 
mal Sch..  Kutxtowh.  Pa. 
Avey.  E.  Gertrude,  chief  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Cin- 
cinnati. O. 
Ayres,  Mary  A.,  child.  In.  116th  St  Br.  P.  L., 

N.   I.  City. 
Axsara,  Vincent,  In.  Morris  County  Law  L., 

Morristown.  K.  J. 
Axsara,  Mrs.  Vincent  Morristown.  N.  J. 
Babcock.  Helen  S.,  In.  Austin  High  Sch.  Br. 

P.  L.,  Chicago. 
Baechtold.    Elsie   L.,    In.    ESngineerlng   Coll. 

Univ.  of  111..  Urbana.  111. 
Blalley,  Arthur  Low.  In.  Wilmington  Inst.  F. 

L..  Wilmington,  Del. 
Bailey.  Louis  J.,  In.  P.  L.,  Gary,  Ind. 
Bailey,   Thomas  D..  Library  Bureau,  N.  Y. 

City. 
Baillet,  May  Em  In.  P.  P.  L.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 
Baird,  Mabel  E,  asst  In.  Tech.  L.,  E.  I.  du 

Pont   de    Nemours   and   Co..    Wilmington, 

Del. 
Baker.  Charles  Melville.  In.  Camp  L.,  Camp 

Meade,  Md. 
Baker.  Laura  M.,  asst.  Book  Order  Oflice  P. 

L..  N.  Y.  City. 
BliUKer.  M.  Lillian,  sr.  asst  Yorkville  Br.  P. 

L..  N.  Y.  City. 


Baker.  Mary  Ellen,   head  catlgr.  Mo.  Univ. 

L.,  Columbia^  Mo. 
Baker,  Mary  Neikirk,  asst  Br.  Dept  P.  L., 

N.   I.  City. 
Baldwin,  Clara  F.,  director  Minn.  P.  L.  Com- 
mission, St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Baldwin,  Emma  V..  sec'y  to  In.  P.  L..  Brook- 
lyn. U,  Y. 
Ball,   Fanny  D.,   In.  Central  High  Sch.   L., 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
Bamford,  William  B:.  pres.  Board  of  Trus- 
tees F.  P.  L..  Belmar,  N.  J. 
Bargar.  Frances  A^  asst  P.  L..  Columbus.  O. 
Barickman.  Mrs.  Rena  M..  In.  P.  L..  Joliet 

111. 
Barker.  Tommie  Dora,  In.  Carnegie  L.  and 

director  L.  Sch..  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Barnes.  Cornelia  S^  Bureau  of  Markets,  U. 

S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 
Barnes.  Elisabeth,  sr.  asst.  P.  L..  Chicago. 
Barnes.  Grace,  catlgr.  and  ref.  In.  Univ.  of 

Okla.  L..  Norman,  Okla. 
Bamett,   Claribel   Ruth.  In.   U.   S.   Dept.   of 

Agriculture  L.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Bamett  Helen,  asst  Woodstock  Br.  P.  L., 

N.  Y.  City. 
Barr.  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Waahington.  D.  C. 
Barr.  Charles  J,  asst  In.  Yale  IJniv.  L.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Barr.   M.   Kathrsm.   asst  Class.   Dlv.   L.   of 

Congress.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Barrette,  Lydia  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Jacksonville, 

111. 
Bartholomew.  P.  A.,  N.  J.  Zinc  Co.  of  Pa., 

Palmerton.  Pa. 
Bartlett.  Sarah  R.,  acting  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Con- 
cord, Mass. 
Bascom.  Elva  L..  in  charge  L.  Co-operation. 

Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bates.  Anna  L.,  In.   High  Sch.  L.,  Qulncy, 

Mass. 
Bauman.  Miss  I.  G.,  Bond  L.  Dept  Guaranty 

Trust  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Baumler.  Jane  I.,  sch.  lef.  In.  P.  L..  Utica, 

N.  Y. 
Beaie,  Helen  M..  asst  In.  Adelbert  ColL  L., 

Western  Reserve  Univ..  Cleveland.  O. 
Beall.  Mrs.  Rachel  H.,  asst.  In.  St  Agnes  Br. 

P.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 
Beck,   Caroline  S.,   catlgr.   P.   L.,  New  Ro- 

chelle,  N.  Y. 
Bedinger,  Margery,  asst  Technology  Dlv.  P. 

L..  N.  Y.  Cfty. 
Beer.  William.  In.  Howard  Mem.  L..  New  Or- 
leans. La. 
Belden.  Charles  F.  D..  In.  P.  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bell,  Grace  W.,  Grosvenor  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Bement   Constance,  asst.   Ref.  Dept.  P.   L.. 

Detroit  Mich. 
Bendikson.  Lodewyk,  bibliographer  Henry  E 

Huntington  L..  N.  Y..  City. 
Bendikson.   Mrs.   Lodewyk,  565  West  190th 

St.  N.  Y.  City. 
Berkey.  L.  Helen.  In.  Cambria  F.  L..  Johns- 
town, Pa. 
Bickel.  Klara  K^  asst  De  Kalb  Br.  P.   L, 

Brooklyn,  N.   x. 
Blllingsley.    Mary    P..    chief  of   Documents 

Div.  P.  L^  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Bircholdt.   Harriet   N.,   chief  Bureau   of   P. 

Discussion  Extension  Dlv.  Univ.  of  Ind., 

Bloomington,  Ind. 
Birdsall,    Jean.    498    Clinton   Ave.,    Albany, 

N.  Y. 
Bischoff,  Louise  W.,  asst  F.  P.  L..  Ruther^ 

ford,  N.  J. 
Bishop.  William  Warner.  In.  Univ.  of  Mich. 

General  L.,  Ann  Arbor   Mich. 
Bishop,  Mrs.  William  Warner,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mloh. 
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Betta,  Gladys  J.,  L.  Assn..  Portland.  Ore. 
Blzby,  Alice  P..  Army  War  Coll.  L*..  Wash- 

In^on,  D.  C 
Blair,  Mellleent  L*..  In.  Y.  W.  C.  A.  L.,  610 

Lexington  Ave..  N.  T.  City. 
Blair,  Rosannah  O..  In.  Salem  C61L  L.,  Wins- 

ton-Salem.  N.  C. 
Bleccker.  Louisa  0.«  catlgr.  F.  P.  L.,  EUsa- 

beth.  N.  J. 
Bliss,  Henry  B.,  deputy  In.  Coll.  of  City  of 

New  York.  N.  Y.  City. 
Bliss.  Robert  P.,  asst  sec'y  F.  L.  Commis- 
sion, Harrisburir*  Pa. 
Blumberg:.  Nadlne.  asst.  In.  Woodstock  Br. 

P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Boardman.  Clark.  33  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 
Boerlage,  Louise  M.,  arst  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
BOgle.   Sarah  C.   N.,  principal  Carnegie   L. 

Sch.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Borden.    Fanny,    ref.    !n.    Vassar    Coll.    L., 

Pougnkeepsle,  N.  Y. 
Borden.  William  A,  Morris  Cove,  Conn. 
Bostwick,    Arthur    Elmore.    In.    P.    L.,    St. 

Louis.  Mo. 
Bostwick.   Mrs.   Arthur   Elmore.   St   Louis, 

Mo. 
Boswell,    Jessie    Partridflre.    Administration 

Div.   Kef.    L.   Br.   U.   S.   Army   Ordnance. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Bowerman.  George  I>\,  In.  P.  L.  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Washington,  D  C. 
Bowerman.    Mrs.    George    F.,    Washington, 

D.  C. 
Bowker.  Richard  Rogers,  ed.  Library  Jour- 
nal. 62  W.  46th  St.  N.  Y.  City. 
Bowker.  Mrs.  Richard  Rogers,  83  W.  12th 

St.  N.  Y.   City.  t 

Bowman.  Florence  M.,  In.  P.  L..  Plainfleld, 

N.  J. 
Bowman,   Frances   E.,   child.  In.   P.   L.,   St 

Louis  Mo. 
Bowman.   Nancy  F.,  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Cllffside, 

N.  J. 


Brackbill.  Anna  Luoile,  catlgr.  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Brackett  Marian  W.,  In,  Brighton  Br.  P.  L., 


Boston,  Mass. 
Bradish.  Amy  E.,  A.  L.  A  L.  War  Service. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Bradish.  Martha.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bradley.  Florence.  In.  Tompkins  Sq.  Br.  P. 

L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
BTalnerd,  Marion,  asst.  In.  Maine  State  L., 

Augusta,  Me. 
Brigham,    Gwendolyn,    asst.    American    Li- 
brary Association  Headquarters,  Chicago. 
Brigham.  Harold  F..  In.  Camp  L..  Camp  Mer- 

rttt  N.  J. 
BHghani,  Hattie  I.,  In.  Liberty  Square  Br. 

P.  P.  L.,  Elisabeth.  N.  J. 
Brigham,  Herbert  Olin,   In.  R.  L   State  L., 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Brook.    E^va,   Princeton    Sch.   L..   Princeton, 

N.  J. 
Brooker.  Rosalie  A.,  asst.  Clrc.  Dept  P.  L., 

N.  Y.  City 
Brooks',  Maud  D,  In.  P.  L.,  Clean,  N.  Y. 
BToomell.  Ellyn  Chapin.  In.  Camp  Im,  Camp 

Grant,  III. 
Brower,  Kate  W..  F.  L.,  Orange.  N.  J. 
Brown,    Charles    Harvey,    asst.    In.    P.    L., 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Brown.  Delia  E.,  In.  P.  L..  Salina.  Kan. 
Brown,  Demarchus  C.  In.  Indiana  State  L., 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Brown.  Gwendolen.  In.  Bushwick  Br.  P.  L.. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Brown.   Jane  H..   1st  asst.   and   dir.   Child. 

Work  P.  L..  Lakewood,  Ohio. 
Brown,  Josephine  A.,  In.  P.  L.,  Keyport.  N.  J. 
Brown,    Mabel   W.,    In.   Nat*l    Com.    Mental 

Hygiene  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Brown^Margaret  W.,  A  L.  A.  L.  War  Serv- 
ice, Washington.  D.  C. 
Brown,  Ruth  "L.,  sec'y  Vt.  F.  L.  Commission, 

Montpelier,  Vt. 
Brown,  Walter  L.,  In.  P.  L.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Walter  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Brown.  William  Im,  disbursing  oflioer  A.  L. 

A.  Library  War  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Browne.  D.  It,  bookseller,  471  Fifth  Ave., 

N.  Y.  City. 
Brush.  Ella  M.,  In.  The  Greenwich  L.,  Green- 
wich, Conn. 
Bucher,  Mrs.  Paul,  Information  Dlv.  P.  L.. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Bucknam.    Edith    P.,    chief    Catalog    Dept 

Queens  Borough  P.  L..  Jamaica.  N.  Y. 
Buker,  Lucy  Ml,  1st  asst  Hampton  Inst  L.. 

Hampton.  Va. 
Bull,  Mrs.  Louise  P.,  sr.  asst  P.  L..  N.  Y. 

City. 
Bulmer,  Jeanle  M.,  asst  In.  Guaranty  Trust 

Co.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Bunting.  Alice.  In.  U.  S.  Debarkation  Hos- 


antmg.  Alice,  m.  u.  s.  D 
pital  No.  5.  N.  Y.  Cltv. 
umet.    Duncan,    In.   Univ. 


Biimet.  Duncan,  In.  Univ.  of  Georgia  L.. 
Athens,  Ga 

Burnet  Martha  Alice,  In.  F.  P.  L..  Dover, 
N.  J. 

Bumite.  Caroline,  director  Child.  Work  P.  L., 
Cleveland.  O. 

Burns,  Ida  A.,  asst  Child.  Dept.  P.  L.,  Provi- 
dence. R.  I. 

Burrows,  Dorothy  E..  In.  F.  P.  L.  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J. 

Butler,  Harold  L.,  In.  The  American  Law  L., 
N.  X.  City. 

Butler.*  Mrs. 'Harold  L..  N.  Y.  City. 

Bynum.  Pamela,  In.  Carnegie  P.  L.,  Wlnston- 
Saleoo,  N.  C. 

Byrne,  Paul  R.,  In.  Nat'l  Bank  of  Commerce. 
N.  t.  City. 

CahiU.  Mrs.  Cora  M.,  head  Clrc  Dept  P.  L., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Calree,  Margaret  E..  In.  Northeast  High  Sch. 
Br.  P.  L..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Califano.    Augustave    B.,    P. 
N.  Y. 

Calkins,  Ruth  Helen,  1st  asst  Bushwick  Br. 
P.  L.,  Brooklsm,  N.  Y. 

Callahan,  Lilian.  In.  Levi  Heywood  Mem.  L., 
Gardner,  Mass. 

Cameron,  Rose,  In.  International  Buyers 
Club,  Bush  Terminal  Co..  130  W.  42d  St, 
N.   X.  City. 

Campbell,  Clara  Evelyn,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  St 
Joseph.  Mo. 

Campbell.  Ida  R,  In.  General  L.  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co..  Akron.  O. 

Capek,  Mrs.  Anna  V.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Carabin.  Maud  A,  In.  Detroit  Edison  Co.  L., 
Detroit  Mich. 


L.,    Brooklyn, 


Carey,  Miriam  E.,  A.  L.  A  Hospital  Field 

Service,  26  Porter  Place,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Carlson,  Corlnne  J..  P.  L.,  Detroit  Mich. 


Carlton,  W.  N.  C.  in.  Newberry  L.,  Chicago. 
Carpenter.  Sara  E.,  In.  Biase  Hospital  L.. 
Canip  Jackson.  S.  C. 


unp 
Carr.  Henr^J..  ln._P.  L..  Soranton,_Pa. 
Birr. 
Pa. 


iry 
I.  H 


Carr.  Mrs.  Henry  J.,  919  Vine  St,  Scranton, 


Carstensen.  Grace.  In.  National  Aniline  and 
Chemical  Co.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 

Casamajor.  Mary,  In.  Bedford  Br.  P.  L., 
Brooldyn.  N.   Y. 

Casey,  Nelka  V.,  In.  St  Louis  Medical  L., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cavanaugli,  Eleanor  S.,  In.  Standard  Sta- 
tistics Co.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Cawley,  Reba  S..  dept  In.  Dept  o^  Natural 

~"  ■  r.    L., 

N.  J. 


Scleno3h    Princeton    Univ. 


Princeton. 


Center.  Sarah  E^  asst.  In.  Biddle  Law  L., 
Univ.  of  Pa..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chandler,  J.  Elmore,  ref.  asst  115th  St  Br. 
P    L     N    Y   City. 

Cha'pini'  Ernest  W^,*  82  Monroe  St.,  Somer- 
ville,  Mass. 

Chapin,  Elsther  S..  catlgr.  Ohio  State  Univ. 
L..  Columbus.  O.  .      _ 

Charles.  Adrienne  B.,  In.  Nat'l  Catholic  War 
Council  L.,  Washington,  D.  C.      ,^    ^. 

Chase,  George  B.,  supervisor  of  Washing- 
ton Camps  A.  L.  A.  L.  War  Service.  Wash- 
ington. D.  O. 


ASBURT   PARK   CONFERENCE 


..  RntUnd,  Vt 


nd    traft*.    Cbivera 
klyn,  N.  T. 
BtenoKTkpher,  Sll 
n.  D.  C. 

:.,  In.  Nat'l  Bi.  T. 
n  Ave.,  N.  T.  City. 
I  Rei«rva  Bank  L.. 

n-.  Henry  B.  Hunt- 

i  TBACbtTtf  Tmln- 


•Inuir  L..  Belmar. 
!enU^  Child.  Room 
nlclpal  Ref.  L..  N. 

Clinton,  kabel,  c«i).  auL  P.  I».  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Cllibee,  AaaleB,  editor  Readers'  Qnlde.  Bup- 
plemcnt.  hTw.  WIIbod  Co..  N.  T.  City. 

Cinib,  Ur*.  Chu-lea  N..  it  N.  Pln«  Ave..  Al- 
bany. N.  T. 

Cobb.  Mary  BlUabetb,  In.  N.  T.  8Ute  Coll. 
for  Teadiers  I>.  Albany,  N.  T. 

Cobb.   Ura.  Uaud  Barker,  In.   Stale  L..,  At- 

Coffey.  Maude  M.,  asst.  P.  L.,  N.  T.  City. 
Coflln.  Helen,  leslsUtlve  ref.  In.  Conn.  Slate 

t...  Hartford.  Conn. 
Colcord,  H«bei.  In.   Bureau  of  Bntomolocy. 

Dept.   of  Arrtculture,  WaahinKlon.   D.   C. 
Cola,  GleorKe  wataon.  In.  Henry  G  Huntlns- 

toD  L..  N.  T.  Cltii. 
Colerrove.  Mrs.  Mabel  E..  actlns  cblef  Lend- 

iag  DepL  P.  P.  L..  NewarlC  K.  J. 
ColBrove,  Vtvlan  G„  A.  L,.  A.  L.  War  Bervlce, 

waahlnKton.  D.  C 
Collier.   Mary  K.,   head  Bindery  Coaaftt  L., 

MetnphiB,  Tenn. 
Oolt.  AJice  M..  The  Fersuaon  L..  Stamford, 

Conn. 
Col  well.   Luella,   In.   I^wrencevllle   Sch,   L., 

Lawrcncevllle,  N.  J. 
Conard.  Jane,  In.  In  Kalb  Br.  P.  L.,  Brook- 


Conat.  Mabel  U,  iPt  a 


_  Ref.  Dept  P.  I,., 


ConKdon.  Mra.  William  H..  1.  visitor  and 
director  of  Traveling  L'a.  for  R.  I.  Stale 
Board  of  Education,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Connell.  Grace,  aasl.  P.  L...  Scranton.  Pa. 

Connoll.  M.  H..  F.  L..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Cook,  Dorothy  E.,  aaat.  to  Field  Dir.  of  Hoi- 
pltal  L'B.  A.  L.  A.  Dlapatch  Ofllce.  11  W. 
16th  St.,  N.  T.  City. 

Cook,  Bdlth  L.,  In.  East  Technical  Hirh  Sch. 
Br.  P.  L..  Cleveland.  O. 

Cook.  Ella  H.,  Bsat.  to  orftuiiter  N.  J.  P.  L. 
Coniinisalon,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Cook.  G: '      —--'--    ■-  BnKlneerlnc  L., 

Colum  ly. 

Cook.  Ri  n,  Maaa. 

Cooper,  :  I.  In  charxe  Cen- 

tral C  .  City. 

CopUn,   :  Pub.   Doc.  Dept. 

CoriiaaT  lance     Hem.     L., 

Pnu^ 
Coulllnn  Columbia   Unlv, 

L..  N.  T.  City. 
Countryman,  Qratla  A.,  In.  P.  L.,  Utnneapo- 

llB,  Mln- 
Cowlnr.  J 

BnAly_..  _     _. 
Co^  Fannie,  aaat.  Ref.  Dept.  P.  L.,  Detroit, 


Graver,  Barrlaon  W„  dlraotor  I^  of  ttaa 
UnlCsd  BnHneerins  Soclctlea,  19  W.  Ittb 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Crow,  Martha  Footc;  II  Momlnnlda  Ava- 
N.  T.  City. 

Crulce,  Mary  2^  1931  Spruce  St..  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

Crumley,  Suale  liee,  aaat  In.  Camegle  t^ 
chief  Inatructor  !•.  Training  Bch..  and  or- 
i^laer  Ooorrla   L.   Commiaaioo.   Atlanta. 

Crunden.  Ura.  F.  U.,  CIS  N.  Spring  Ave.,  St. 

Iioula,  Mo. 
Cuffe.  A<nea  M.,  child.  In.  Tompklna  Square 

Br.    P.  L...   N.  Y.  City. 
Cummlnn,    T.    Harrlaon,    In.    P.    !<..    Cam- 

brldKB,  MasH. 
Cunningham,  Jeaaa,  In.  P.  Ll.  8L  Joaeph,  Ho. 
Curtlc^   Jlelen  _B.._  child.   lq._   ^vwDarllte 


Chlldren'i 


P.  L..  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 
t^uanmmu,  cBLnnr  C,  P.  L,.,  Providence,  xl  a. 
Cutler,   Marian,   in  charge  Child.  Etept.  and 
Work    with    Schoola,    P.    L..    Bridgeport, 

F.   P.   L„   Newark, 

Tech.   DlT.    P.    I^ 

Inlfolk  Ro«d,  Cheat* 

BurcAU,  US  Broad- 

e|>  and  aaat  to  In. 

n.  Federal  Reaenre 

In.  P.  L.,  Hew  R»- 

atatiatlcUn    P.    I^ 

aat   In.   Coaaitt   L^ 

Red  Cross  Inat.  tor 
I    Men,   111   Fourth 

.  SSth  Bt.  Br.  P.  L, 
N.  T.  Cliy. 

DavlB,  Mary  H.,  high  aeh.  In.  P.  L..  Brook- 
line.  Mass. 

Davis    Mildred   B..   child.   In.   P.   L..   Utlck. 

Dav'la.  Orlando  C,  In.  P.  I/..  Waltbam.  HaM. 
Davis.   Reba.   In.   Iowa  State  Timvellng   L., 

Dea  Molnea.  Iowa. 
Day.    Mary    Bostwlck.    In.    National    Safety 

Council   L.,   Chicago. 
Dayton.  B,   Irene.  In.   High  Sch.  Br.  P.   I^ 

Passaic,  N.  J. 
De  Angella.  Annina.  P.  L,.  Utlca,  N.  T. 
da  Gogona.  Flora.  In.  Browusvllle  Child.  Br. 

P.  L..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
De  I.,eeu«,  Adele  L..  child.  In.  P.  L.,   PUla- 

Ileld,   N.   J, 
De  UoBB.  Rose  C.  br.  In.  P.  L.,  Cleveland.  O. 
Deader! ck.  Mrs.  Tne*,  aaat.  Lawaon  McQhee 

L...  Knoxvllle,  Tern. 
Decker.  Cora  M..  aast.  In.  P.  I^..  Scranton,  Pa. 
Deirino,   Mrs.   Llborlo.  Traveling  L'a.  F.   U.. 

Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Derby.  Grace  E..  asat.  In.  Kan.  State  Agrlc 

Coll.  L,.   Manhattan.  Kan. 
Derm  an.    Mrs.    Henrlette,    aaat.    In    obari 

Tudln   Collection   U   of  " "   -' 


Devin 


Kate  F., 


.   Carnegie  L.,   San   An- 


Deveneau,  George  A..  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dunham,  Franklin  O..  Bducallonal  Staff  Vic- 
tor Talking  Machine  Co..  Camden,  N.  J. 
Dlckoy,  Phllena  A.,  In.  tJ.  8.  Food  Adr— - 
tr^tlon.  Waahlngton,  D.  C 
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DtcklnaoD.  Asa.  Don,  HemnBt«kd.  N.  T. 
Dickinson.  Mrs.  Aek  Don.  Hempstoad,  N.  T. 
Inwtddle.  EdtiA  J..  RtDd.  Pimtt  Inat.  U  B«b.. 


Brookjyi 


N.  T. 


1111,  imiiEi  n.,  aasL  In.  Harlem  Br,  P.  Li.. 

«.  T.  City. 
Dlzon.    Vera   M.,    asst.    In.    tn   charge   Iowa 

State  Coll.  L.,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Dodd.  Uary  L.,  In.  Davenport  L.,  Bath.  N.  T. 
DodKen.    L[ly    M..    director    TralnlnK    Cla>a 

P.  Li.,  Savannah.  Qa.  __ 

DoncouTt.   Amy   B..   child.   In.   FIuRblnc  Br. 

Queens    Boroagh    P.    L.,    Fluahlnx,    U,    I., 


encc^   dlr.  of  Simmons  C^ll.  I^   1 
In.  of  Simmons  Coll.,   Boston,  Uilbb. 

Dortn.  Bleetrft  C~  In.  P.  L.,  Dayton.  O. 

Dorrance.  Prancei,  chlet  Clrc  DepL  P.  P.  ti- 
Trenton.  N.  J. 

Doster.  J.  B.,  sec'y  H.  W.  Wilson  Co..  H.  T. 

Doster,   Harr  C,   A.  L.   A.  Dlapaieh  Ofllae, 

N.   r.  City. 
Doty.    Marlon    F.,    aaat.    Tech.    D«pt.    P.    L.. 

N.  T.  City. 
Dongan.  Alice  M.,  head  catlgr.  Purdue  Univ. 

L.,  Lafayette.  Ind. 
Downey,  Mary  Elisabeth  I.,  »ec'y  and  onan- 

lier   Dept.    of    P.    Instruction.    Salt    Cake 

City.  Utah.  _ 

Drake.  Ruth  B..  In.  Cincinnati  Hospital  Med- 
ical U.  Cincinnati.  O. 
Draper    Anne   G..  In.  Bureau  of  Chcmlstrr 

L..  Washington,  D.  C.  ^ 
Draper.    Miriam   S..   In.   Children's   Museum 

L.,  Brooklyn  Inst..  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Drummond.  Ljouise,  ttaet.  P.  P.  L.,  Summit, 

N.  J. 
Du  Bols.  Isabel,  child.  In.  Torkvllle  Br.  P.  L.. 

N.  Y.  City. 
DufTleld.    G.    Vinton,    sunt    Photostat   Dept. 

Princeton  Univ.  L,.  Princeton,  N.  J. 
DuUn.  Robert,  aaat.  ref.  In.  Univ.  of  Texas 

L..  Austin,  Tex. 
Dullard.  John  P.,  Trenton.  N.  J. 
Duncan,  Barbara,  custodian  Music  DepL  P. 

L..  Boston.  Mass. 
Duncan,  Eleanor  llolllotl.  managing  ed.  Li- 
brary Journal.  N.  Y.  City. 
Duncan,  Margaret  Lilian,  P.  L..  JacksonvlUe. 

Pla. 
DunlaD,    Alice    M.,    asst.    In.    P.    L..    Dulutb, 

Minn. 
Dnnmore.  Delia,  asst.  P.  L..  Newark.  N.  J. 
Sales.  Li^ura  A.,  asat.  In.  P.  L..  Bridgeport. 

Conn. 
Bardenson.  Esther  V.,  ar.  asst.  Epiphany  Br. 

P.  L...  N    T.  City. 
Barbart.  Prances  E,,  In.  P.  L..  Duluth.  Minn. 
Barl.  Ura.  Elisabeth  CtaypooL  prea.  Ind.  P. 

L.  Commiselon.  Indianapolis,   Ind. 
Early.  Mary  W..  br.  In.  Queens  Borough  P. 

L.,  Jamaica.  N.  T. 
Eastman,  Jessie   M^   sub.  asst.   Loan  Desk 

Qlrls'  High  Sch.  L.,  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 
Baatman,  Linda  A.,  In.  P.  L,  Cleveland.  O. 
EastraaniHary  H.,  ref.  in.  Wilmington  Inst. 

F.  L.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Baston.    Valerra.    hospttal    In.    Red    Croea 

Houses    Base    Hospital,    Fort    UcHenry, 

MlSK. 

Eastwood.   Ruth.   asst.    In.  Flatbuab   Br.   P. 

L..    Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 
Katon.  Alice  Rhea.  In.  P.  L..  Harrisburz.  Pa. 
Baton.  Annie  T.,  In,  Lincoln  Sch.  Teachers' 

Coll..  L,  Ut  Park  Ave.,  N.  T.  City. 
Eddy,  C.  Vernon.  In.  Handley  L..  Wlnchea- 

ter.   Va. 
Edmonds.  C  K.,  aast.  Henry  B.  Huntington 

L..  4  H.  57th  St.,  N.  y.  Clfy. 

Edwards,  Josaphlue  H..  p.  u.  New  Rochelle, 

Bgfera.  Edward  B^  la.  Allegheny  Carnegie 
^f.  L.,  Pittsburgh,  N.  S..  A. 
'^ff^^i^^^  lh.^^S^  SeoUon  H. 


Bhle.   Uarr  B.,   In.  East  UUw  Br.  P.  U, 

Utlca,  N.  Y. 
BIdrldge.  Bessie  L.,  aast  In.  SUte  Normal 

bCD.   L...   Oeueseo.  N.  Y. 
BIdrldge,    Mildred.    Lending    Dept.    P.    L., 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 
BIlaK   Harrletj,ln._Norwalk  Tire  and  Rub- 


iirgb. 

Bst'eyr  Helen  Q..  in.  Bureau  of  Btatlatlos  L., 

Boston,  Maaa. 
Evans,  Mra.  Alice  O.,  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Deoatur. 


Bvans,  Orrena  LouiM^  research  In.  Ref.  L. 

U.  a.  Army  Ordnance.  Washington,  U.  C. 
u.-^„      D_.,» — J     .^t.    prof.    Drawing    A 

V    .„ „.    reiaa,  Austin,    Texas. 

Bwell.  Rev.  Qlenn  B..  In.  Rochester  Theol. 

Sem.  L..  Rochester.  N.  S. 
Fairbanks,  i'rancea,  desk  aast.  Wilmington 

Inat.  F.  L.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
ITaurote,  F.  L.,  Curtiss  Aeroplane  A  Motor 

Corporation  L.,  Qarden  City.  N.  ¥. 
Faxon,    Frederick    Wlnthrop,    proprietor    P. 

W.    Faxon    Co.,    83    Francis    St.,    Boston, 

Mass. 
Faxon.  Mrs.  F.  W.,  41  Lorraine  8t,  Roslln- 

dale,   Haas. 
Feasel.  B.  A.,  In.  Cleveland  Law  L..  Cleve- 


Pehrenkamp,    Winifred,    In.    Ricker    L.    of 


L.,  Chicago. 
,.1. — 1 ti ^     jj,^    iticker    1 

of  111,,  Urbana.  I... 

Feldkamp,  Cora  L..  in.  Office  of  Farm  Han- 

agement    U.     S.     DepL     of    Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Fell,    Emily    J.,    cattgr.    Metropolitan    Life 


(rUMn  Co^  N.  T.  Cttr. 


L.  A.  L.  War  Service,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Ferguaon,     Milton     James,     In.     California 

State   L.,   Sacramento,   Calif. 
Fetter.    Prank   A.,    representing  War  Cbmp 

Community      Service.      Princeton     Univ.. 

Princeton.  N.  J. 
lery,  Marlon  B..  cbl 

P.  L.  N.  Y.  City. 
Plndllng.  Clara  H..  asst.  SCtb  Street  Br.  P. 

L..  N,  Y.  Cltv. 
Fisher.    Horle   B.,    asst.   In   L.   of  Office   of 

Farm    Management   Of   Dept.   of   Agricul- 
ture. Washington.  D.  C. 
Flsk.  Mary  V.,  in.  Toledo  Law  Assoc..  To- 

FlUpatrlck,  John  T.,  law  In.  N.  T.  State  L., 

All^ny,  N,  Y. 
FJtspatrlck.  Mrs.  John  T^  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Flagg,  Charles  Alcott,  In.  p.  L.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Fletcher,  Sheldon,   head  Child.  Room  P.  p. 

I-.,  Newark.  N.  J. 
Flieklnger.    Mrs.   Caroline  R..  In.  F.  P.  L., 

Dal  ton,  Mass. 
Fonuln«^  Everett  0„   In.  V.   B.   Naval   Air 
Station  L.,  PsnasAoU.  Flfc 
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EulUr  Br.  P.  L., 


I.  of  Acrlc.  «i>d 
iT    of    ItonUna, 

»]r  Nornua  Bet. 

tic  In.  1)1.  SUte 

on  DlT.  P.  U,  N. 

1,  Ooodwyn  Inst. 

t  Jewl«li  DiT.  P. 

ndna.  Coiiter«nc« 

.  Spokane,  Wuh. 
f.    In.    P.    P.    I*. 

tMt  emitlorment 
a,  North  Adama, 

du  Pont  d«  Ne- 

I.."  Dover,  N.  H. 


I  Dept.  K 
at,  N-  T. 

ifB'    Truat 

Oi.  I*.  IC  W»ll  St,  N.  T.  CItr. 
aataa,  Edith  H.,  elrc,  In,  P.  P.  L,  Worcea- 

ler,  Ubsi. 
aate&  Prane«a  E.,  ref.  asst  Woodatock  Br. 

pru,  N.  T.  City. 
Oat«a,  Uarauerlta  L„  aaat.  F.  P.  L>.,  New- 

aril.  N.  J. 
Qay.  Frank  B.,  In.  Watklnson  I,.,  Hartford. 

Conn. 

avlord.  H.    J.,   Qi 

?ynieuM,  N.  T. 
Oeorce.  C.  A.,  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Saiaabeth.  N.  J. 
Qerould.  Jan)«8  T.,   In.  Univ.  ot  Hlnneaota 

L,.,    MInneapoIla,    Ulnn. 
Oerould,  Ura.  James  T.,  Hlnneapolla,  Hinn. 
OeroiT.  Irma.  aaat  United  SnclneerlnK  So- 

CleUes  L..  29  W.  SSth  St..  N.  T.  Oty. 
OlbbB,    Laura  R.,   American   Bed  Croaa,  N. 

Y.  City. 


State  I.,  Uad- 
D.     B.     Navy, 


State  I^,  Hart- 


!halnnaii  «t  I>. 
in   on   Training 

X.A..  DIapatch 


c'y  to  cblel  of 

Ity. 

T.  P.  I>,  Lotila- 

UnlT.  of  Texan 


.  _,  —  T.  Cltx. 

..  In.  In  ebarce  Masnna  Bat* 

mm  or.  p.  I.,  Detroit  Web, 
Orady,  Emma  A^  ref.  Mat  F.  P.  Lu.  N«tr- 

ark,  N.  J. 
QrafTen,  Jean  E..  chief  Parlodloal  Oept  T. 

L..  PhiUdelphla.  Pa. 
Qrabam,    Andlene,    lo.    Prloe,    Waterhoute 

and  Co.  Ih  G4  Wllllan  St,  N.  T.  City. 
OrannlB.  Helen  H..  In.  F.  P.  L>.,  Perth  Am- 

lM>y.  N.  J. 
Orannlaa,  Ruth  8.,  In.  Oroller  Clab,   N.  T. 

City. 
Gray,  Bllaabeth  P.,  aupt  ot  Blndlnc  P.  L., 

waahlBKton,  D.  C 
Green.    Cbarlea    R..    In.    Haaa.   Axricnlttual 

Coll.  L..  Amherst  Maaa. 

.  E;dna  Sue,  In.  John  S.  Oray  Br.  P.  Ih, 


Detroit.  Ulch. 


Oreen,   Henry  I 


.   W.    Va.   Deitt  of 
Ii.,  CharleatMi,  W. 

In.  Camp   L,  Camp   Ijee, 


Qreene,  Helen  Holcorobe,  In.  Hlcb  Bch.  !•., 

Stamford,    Conn. 
Greene.  Iienore,  asat  ttth  St  Br.  P.  I^,  N. 


nesle  U.  Pltutmrxh.  Pa. 


1  LendlnK  Dlv.,  Car- 


Green  man,   Hra.   B.   U., 


.   Vlaual    Inatrae- 


)   South  Ma^^nlftg 


Qrlflln,  Jeanne,  P.  I..,  EAIamaloq,  Mich 
Orlffltb.    Florence    L,    aaat    In.    Red    O 

mat  L,.,  N.  T,  City. 
Griffith,    Olive,    ar.   aaat    P.    I^    Chlcar 
Oriratb.  Sutherland.   T.  W.  C.  A.,  (OOl 

Injlon  Ave,  N.  T.  City. 


Ll.  l*.  T.  City. 
Grove.    Alice    L,.,    aaat   Princeton   Cnlv.   Ij.. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 
Ouerrier,    Sdith,    chief    of   Nat'I    L.    Seirto* 

"    ".   Bureau   of  Bdueation,  Waahlncton 


.  P.  I^  Endewood, 


Ountermann.   Bertha,   head  Order  Dept   T. 

P.   I>,    l,oulavllle,   Ky. 
Hackett  Irene  A.,  In.  T.  : 

N,  J. 

Hadley.  Chalmtra.  In.  P.  L,  Denver,  Oolo. 
Badley.    Mrs.    Cbalrnere,    Denver.   Onlo. 
Hasan,  Florence,  aaat  WaAInKton  HelKhta 

Br.  t-  .L„  N.  V.  City. 
Haay.  Kathrlne  B.,  In  charge  of  Bldg.  Univ. 

o1  Pa.   I..,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Hall.  Agnes  S.,  head  catlgr.  P.  I..,  Duiver, 

HalL  Mra.  Marion  A.,  asat  Coaaltt  t»  M«m- 
phta.  Tenn. 

Halllday.  Sara  U,  In.  P.  Health  Dtv.  Mu- 
nicipal Ref.  L,..  N.  T.  City, 

Hamlflon,  Wllltam  J.,  Mc'y  and  state  or- 
ganlier  Ind.  P.  L.  Commlaafon,  Indian- 
apolis,  Ind. 

Hammell.  Olive  E.,  A.  1,1.  A.  Ii.  War 
Washington,   D.    ~ 


I.  of  Boston,  Boston.  1 
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Harder.  Elfrida,  In.  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Inc., 

N.  Y.  City. 
Hardy/  A.     Marie,     in.    Hlrh     Sch.»     Bast 

Orange.  N.  J. 
HarrlB.  Grace  W.»  In.  Cameffle  F.  Ij.  Ogden, 

Utah. 
Harris.     Harry     Wilde,     mgr.     Books     and 

Book  World,  The  Sun,  N.  Y.  City. 
Harris.    Helen    Marararet.    asst.    m    charge 

Traveling   Li.   Dept.   Mo.   L.   Commission,. 
Jefferson,  Mo. 
Harrison,  Joseph  L.,  In.  Forbes  Ij.»  North- 
ampton, Mass. 
Harshberger;     John     W.,     Botanical     Dept. 

Univ.  of  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hartmann,  Charlotte  E.,  In.  John  Marshall 

High  Sch.  Br.  P.  L..  Chicago. 
Hasuer,     Harriot    E.,    chief-   Child.    Dept. 

Queens  Borough  P.  L..  Jamaica.  N.  Y. 
Hastings,  C.  H.,  chief  Card  Section,  Ij.  of 

Congress,   Washington,   D.   C. 
Hatch,  W.  !«..  646  B.  14th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N. 

Y. 
Hauensteln,  Eva  J.,  asst.  F.  P.  L.,  Elisa- 
beth,  N.   J. 
Haught,   Myrtle  A^   In.   Wilson   St   Co.   Jm, 

Chicago.  ___^ 

Hawkins.    DorothV    Lt.,    bbbL    Wilmington 

Inst.  F.   L.,  Wilmington,   Del. 
Hawkins,    Eleanor    E.,    onranlzer    Catalog 

Dept.  P.  Lfc.  Bridgeport,  Cbnn. 
Hawkins,   Enid   May,   In.   Stevens   Inst,   of 

Technology,  Hoboken.  N.  J. 
Hawley,  Helen  F.,  In.  East  Bridgeport  Br. 

P.  LI,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Hayes.  Mary,  1st  asst.  National  City  Bank 

!•..  N.  Y.  City. 
Healy,  Patrick,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  N.  Y. 

City. 
Healy,  Mrs.  W.  C,  20  Summit  Road,  Elisa- 
beth, N.  J. 
Heexen,  Helen  M,  head  catlgr.  Enoch  Pratt 

F.  It,,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Hefron,  Josephine  M.,  ref.  in.  Ref.  L.  Guar- 
anty Trust  Cq«  N.  Y.  City. 
Hellman,   Lura  F.,  In.  U.  S.  General  Hos- 
pital No.  11  L.,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 
Helmbecker.    Beatrice   W.,   asst.   In.   York- 

vUle  Br.  P.  Lm  N.  Y.  City. 
Helns,  Elsie  M.,  askt.  Webster  Br.  P.  It^ 

N.  Y.  City. 
Hemphill,   Helen   B.,   asst.  In.  Engineering 

L.  Western  Electric  Co.,  N.  Y.  C7 
Sendee,  Cora,  acting  in.,  F.  P.  L.,  Council 

Bluffs.  Iowa. 
Henderson,  Luclen  G..  Ronald  Press  Co.,  20 

Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Henderson,  Mary,  jr.  asst.  P.  I*.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
Henderson,    Robert    W.,    asst.    Information 

Dlv.  Relf.  Dept.  P.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 
Hendry,   Donald,   head   of   Applied   Science 

Dept.  Pratt  Inst.  F.  K,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Henry,  Jane  Ackley,  In.  Eastern  Laboratory 

If.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co..  Ches- 
ter, Pa. 
Herbert,   Clara  W.,   dir.  Work   with  Child. 

and  dir.  Training  Class  P.  L$,  of  District 

of  Columbia.  Washington,  D.  C 
Herlng,  Hollis  W.,  In.  Missionary  Research 

L...  N.  Y.  City. 
Hewitt,  Luther  E.,  In.  Law  Assn:  of  Phlla., 

Room  600,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hewitt,  Mrs.  Luther  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hicks.  Frederick  C,  law  In.  Columbia  Univ. 

L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Hicks,  Mrs.  Frederick  C,  680  W.  128rd  St., 

N.  I.  City. 
Hlle^  Eidith  E.,  asst.  Seward  Park  Br.  P.  L., 

N.  Y.  City. 
Hlll^  Emllie,  In.  F.  L..  Summit,  N.  J. 
Hill.  Frank  Pierce.  In.  P.  L..  Brooklyn,  N. 

Y. 
HllL  Galen  W.,  In.  Millicent  L.,  Falrhaven, 

Mass. 
Hfll.  Gertrude  P.,  In  charge  of  periodicals 

Order  Dlv.  P.  L.,  N,  Y.  City. 


Hill,  Grace,  head  Catalog  Dept.  P.  L..  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

Hillebrand,  Ruth  C,  asst.  P.  L.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Hlllegas,  Irene  D..  head  catlgr.  Wilmington 
Inst.  F.  L.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Hinckley,  George  Lyman.  In.   Redwood  Ln 

Newport,  R.  I. 
Hinsdale.  Louise  G..  In.  F.  P.  L.,  East  Or- 


ange, N.  J. 
Hlrth,   Mrs.   Madeline,  asst.   Circ   Dept.   P. 

L.,   Detroit.  Mich. 
HisiL  Sophie  K.,  catlgr.  P.  L..  Cleveland.  O. 
Hitcmcock.    Ella    S.,    Dept.    of    Legislative 

Ref..  City  Hall,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Hitchler,    Theresa,    sunt,   of   Catalog  Dept. 

P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.   r. 
Hobart.  Frances,  Cambridge.  Vt. 
Hobbs.    Frank   H.,    211   Washington   Place, 

Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 
Hobbs,  Mrs.  Frank  H.,  Hasbrouck  Heights 

Haewrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 
Hodges.  N.  D.  Of,  In.  P.  L.»  Cincinnati,  O. 
Holding,  Anna  L.,  68  N.  Maple  Ave.,  £«ast 

Oranfire    I^    J 
Holmes,  Mildred,  In.  Horace  Mann  Sch.  for 

Boys,  N.  Y.  City. 
Holton.  Marv  W.,  ref.  In.  Research  Labora- 
tory L.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  New 

Kensington.  Pa. 
Hood.    Walter    D.,   i»rincipal    The    Gilbert 

School.  Wlnsted,  Conn. 
Hoofnagle,    A.   Raye,   asst.    P.    L.,   Harrls- 

burg.  Pa. 
Hooker,    D.   Ashley,    technology    In.    P.    L., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Hoopes,   Mildred   S..   In.   of  I«nglneerlng  L. 

EL  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  and  Co.,  Wil- 
mington,   Del. 
Hoover,    Mary   E.,    In.   Alliance   Br.   P.    L., 

Cleveland,  O. 
Hopkins.  Jessica,  Ist  asst.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Hopkins.  Julia  Anna,  prln.  Training  Class 

P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hopper,  Clara  F.,  In.  P.  L.,  White  Plains, 

Hopper,   Franklin   F.,   chief  of  Order  Dlv. 

P.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 
Horak,  Irma  H..  In.  St  Gabriel's  Park  Br. 

P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Home.  Lulu,  In.  Lincoln  City  L.,   Lincoln, 

Neb. 
Horton.  Mabel  T.,  catlgr.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
Horton,'  Marion  L.,  acting  principal  L.  Sch. 

P.  L..  Los  Angeles,  Csklii. 
Horwlts.    Frances   M.,   2820    Superior  Ave., 

Cleveland,  O. 
Hotchklss.     Muriel     C.    ohlld.     In.    P.    L.. 

Bridgeport   Conn. 
Houghton,  Cecile  F.,  In.  High  Sch.  L.,  Al- 

banv,  N.  Y. 
Howell,  Isabel  McD.,  chief  Order  Dept  F. 

P.  Lm  Newark.  N.  J. 
Hoyt  F.  C,  Houghton.  Mifflin  Co..  Boston, 

Mass. 
Hubbard,  Anna  G.,  order  In.  P.  L.  Cleve- 
land. O. 
Hubbert  Frances,  Pratt  Inst  F.  L.,  Brook- 

13m.  N.  Y. 
Huffhes,  Howard  L.,  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Trenton, 

Hughes,  Ruth,  indexer  and  catalog  clerk 
Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Com.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Hulings,    Florence,   In.    Brumback   L.,    Van 

Wert  O. 
Humble,  Marlon,  chief  of  Publicity  Dlv.  P. 

L..  Detroit  Mich. 
Hume.  Jessie  Fremont,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
Hunt   Clara  W.,   supt  Child.  Dept.   P.   L., 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Hunt  M.  Louise,  head  of  Lending  Dept  F. 

P.  L.,  Newark.  N.  J. 
Huntington.     Mary     B.,    In.     P.     L.,     New 

Rochelle.  N.  Y. 
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Huntting,  Henry  R.,  bookseller.  Sprln^eld« 
Mass. 

Hurlbutt,  Isabelle  B.,  in  charge  of  Child. 
Room,  P.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 

HustecU  Harriet  F..  head  catlgr.  Pratt  Inst., 
F.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hutchinson.  Mrs.  Crete  P..  special  writer 
Ptiblicity  Dept.  A.  L.  A.  U  War  Service. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Hutchinson.  Mary  D..  In.  and  instructor 
Cleveland  Normal  Training  Sch.  L., 
Cleveland.  O. 

Hutchinson.  Susan  A..  In.  and  curator  of 
prints  Brooklyn  Inst,  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences Museum  L.,   Brooklsm.  N.  T. 

Hutton.  Natalie.  In.  Hosmer  Br.  P.  L..  De- 
troit. Mich. 

Hyde,  Dorsey  W.,  In,  Municipal  Ref.  L..  512 
Municipal  Bldg..  N.   Y.   City. 

Hyde.  Mary  E.,  instructor  L.  Sch.  of  the 
New  York  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Ibbotson,  Joseph  D..  In.  Hamilton  Coll.  L... 
Clinton,   N.   Y. 

Ingersoll.  Alma  H..  In.  in  charge  Eldwin  F. 
Conely  Br.  P.  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ingham,  Roena  A..  In.  P.  L.,  Lakewood.  O. 


Jackson.   Margaret,  supervjsor  of  advanced 
courses  L.  Sch.  of  Nei« 
City. 


courses  L.  Sch.  of  New  York  P.  L..  N.  Y. 


Jacob.  William  F.,  In.  Main  L.  General 
Electric  Co.,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

Jaeger,  Emily,  asst.  Bushwlck  Br.  P.  L.. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

JeflTers.  Le  Roy.  mgr.  Book  Order  Office  P. 
L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Jenkins,  Emma  M..  child.  In.  P.  L..  West- 
mount.  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Jenkins,  Frederick  W.,  In.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  L..,  N.  Y.  City. 

Jennings,  Judson  T.,  In.  P.  L.,  Seattle. 
Wash. 

Johnes.  Dorothy,  asst.  P.  L..  Asbury.  Park, 
N.  J. 

Johnson.   Mrs.   Belle  H..   I.   inspector  Conn. 

P.  L.  Committee.  Hartford,  Ctonn. 
Johnson.   Elsie   E.,   asart.    In.   Dept.   of  Ter- 

restial    Magnetism.    Carnegie    Institution 

of  Washington,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Johnson,   Ernest   L.,   asst    Camp   L.,   Camp 

Merritt,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Mildred  No6,  asst.  to  chief  of  the 
Div.  of  Information  and  Statistics  of  the 
Americanixation  Study.  676  Fifth  Ave.. 
N.  Y.  City. 

Johnston,  Charles  D..  In.  Cossitt  L..  Mem- 
phis. Tenn. 

Johnston.  Mrs.  Charles  D..  Memphis.  Tenn. 
Johnston   Richard   H..   In.   Bureau   of   Rail- 

way  Economics  L.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Johnston.   W.   Dawson.   In.   P.   L.,   St.  Paul. 

^inn. 

Jonas    Frieda,  child.  In.   67th  St.  Br.  P.  L.. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Jones.  Caroline  L...  In.  Haselwood  Br.  Car- 
negie L..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jones,    Cora   L..   asst.   F.   P.    L..   Elisabeth. 

N.   J. 

Jones.  E.  Kathleen.  In.  McLean  Hospital  L.. 
Waverley.  Mass. 

"^^Zl^'i.  ^^^^^^^"^  Louise,  general  sec'y  Mass. 

F.  P.   L.  Com..  Boston.  Mass. 
Jones.  Miss  Linn.  Ist  asst.  and  child.  In.  P. 

L..  Oak  Park.  111. 

Josselyn,  Lloyd  W..  In.  F.  P.  L..  Jackson- 
ville. Fla. 


Joy.  Major  Jason  S..  Commission  on  Train- 
in"  — 

ngt  - 

Judd,   Lewis  S.,  asst.  Information  Desk  P. 


jng   Camp   Activities.   War   Dept..   Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 


L..  N.  Y.  City. 

Juergens.  Hubert  F.,  publisher.  1140  Broad- 
way. N.  Y.  City. 
Kaiser.  Boynton  Swift.  Tacoma.  Wash. 
Kaiser.   John  B..   In.  P.  L..   Tacoma.  Wash. 
Kaiser.  Mrs.  John  B..  Tacoma.  Wash. 
Karlson.  Judith  E..  asst.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Keefer,  Jessie  Q^  asst  In.  P.  L.,  Scranton, 

Pa. 
Keller,  R.  Louise,  In.  Independence  Bureau 

L.,  187  S.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Kelly,  Karl  D.,  Camp  L.,  Cankp  Tayl(H'.  Ky. 
Kelso,  Tessa  L.,  In.  Baker  and  Taylor  Co., 

N.  Y.  City. 
Kemmerer,  LeHa,  asst.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric 

L.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Kemp,  Frances  E.,  In.  P.  L.,  Lake  Forest, 

ni. 

Kennedy,  Francis  M..  trus.  F.  P.  L.,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

Kennedy.  Robert  M..  In.  S.  C  Univ.  L^ 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Kenney.  Josephine  E..  In.  Uphams  Comer 
Br.  P.   L..   Boston.   Mass. 

Keogh.  Andrew,  In.  Yale  Univ.  L.,  Neir 
Haven,  Conn. 

Keppel.  Frederick  P.,  Third  Asst.  Secretary 
of  War.  Washington,  D.  C 

Kersten.  Maude  M.  E..  Gift  Dept.  John 
Crerar  L.,  Chicago.  111. 

Kerswill.  Mrs.  Harriet  D..  In.  General  Kn- 
gineers  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

King.  Florence.  In.  U.  S.  Debarkation  Hos- 
pital No.  3  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Kingsley.  Dena  M..  asst.  Div.  of  Docu- 
ments L.  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C 

Kirkland,  Marian  P..  In.  Cary  Memorial  L., 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Kl£lger.  ICaroline.  asst.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Klingelsmith.  Mrs.  M.  C.  In.  Biddle  Law 
L.  Univ.  of  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Klinghoffer.  Pauline,  Jr.  asst  Bushwlck  Br. 
P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Knowles.  Leah  M.,  sec'y  to  In.  F.  P.  Lw, 
Trenton.  N.  J. 

Koch.  Theodore  W..  chief  Order  Div.  L.  of 
Congress.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Koch,  Mrs.  Theodore  W^  Washington.  D.  C. 

Kohler.  Minnie  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Mollne,  III. 

Korner,  Kathleen,  215  Cherry  St.,  Asbury 
Park.  N.  J. 

Krause.  Louise  B.,  In.  H.  M.  Byllesby  and 
Co..  Engineers.  Chicago. 

Kraybill.  Mrs.  Amos  E..  1113  Third  Ave.,  As- 
burv  Park    N    J. 

Krug,  Julia. 'chief  of  Traveling  L.  Dept.  P. 
L..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Krum.  Oracle  B.,  In.  Burton  Historical  Col- 
lection. P.  L..  Detioit.  Mich. 

Kruse.  Elisabeth  D..  asst.  Experimental  Sta- 
tion L..  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Co^ 
Wilmington.  Del. 

Lamb,  Gteorge  H..  In.  Carnegie  F.  L.,  Brad- 
dock,  Pa. 

Lammers,  Sophia  J.,  ref.  In.  Univ.  of  Neb.  L., 
Lincoln.  Neb. 

Lancefleld,  Hilda  M.,  asst.  br.  In.  P.  L., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Landon,  Fred.  In.  P.  L.,  London.  Ont,  Can- 
ada. 

Lane.  Harriet,  In.  P.  L..  Freeport.  111. 

Lang.  Nan  H.t_asst  child.  In.  Wilmington 
Inst.  F.  L..  Wilmington.  Del. 

Langdon,  Amelia  E.,  catlgr.  P.  L..  N.  Y.  City, 

Langdon.  William  E.,  In.  Camp  L.,  Camp 
Humphreys.  Va. 

Lawrence.  Juliet,  P.  L.^  Detroit,  Mich. 

Laws,  Mrs.  Charles  W.,  In.  P.  L..  Park  Ridge, 
N.  J. 

Lease.  Evelyn  S.,  In.  Kellogg-Kubbard  L., 
Montpeller.  Vt. 

Leatherman.  Marian,  denartment  In.  Histor- 
ical and  Political  Science.  Univ.  of  lUU 
Urbana.  111. 

Leavitt.  Maria  V.,  in  charge  Gifts  P.  L,, 
N.  Y.  City. 

Lee.  George  'winthrop.  In.  Stone  and  Web- 
ster. Boston.  Mass. 

Leete,  John  H.,  director  Carnegie  L.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

Le  Fevre,  Helena  8.,  In.  Spies  P.  L.,  Me- 
nominee.  Mich. 

Lehmann,  Elsie  M..  sr.  asst.  Morrisania  Br. 
P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Leitch,  Harriet  E.,  In.  Debarkation  Hospital 

No.  51  L.»  Hampton*  Va. 
'Liemcke.    EU^ist,    Importer    and    bookseller, 

Liemcke  and  Buechncr.  80-82  W.  27  th  St., 

N.  Y.  City. 
Lemcke.  Hilde^arde,  aest  In.  F.  K,  Orange, 

N.  J. 
Liester.  Clarence  B»^chlef  Dept.  of  Leg.  Ref. 

Instruction  Wis.  F.  L.  Com.,  Bfadlson,  Wis. 
Lietsonj_Helen  F.,  In.  Bloomingdale  Hospital 

L..  white  Plains.  N.  T. 
Liewls,    Frank    O.,    In.    Bucknell    L.    Croser 

Theol.  Sem.  and  American  Baptist  Hist 

Soc.,  Chester,  Pa. 
Lewis,  WlUard  P..  In.  Baylor  Univ.  L.,  Waco, 

Texas 
Llebergeld.  Etolly  Z.,  In.  N.  T.  State  Normal 

Sch.  Ij..  New  Palts,  N.  Y. 
Liebmann.  Estelle  L..  In.  Nat'l  Workmen's 

Compensation   Senrloe   Bureau   L.,   N.   Y. 

City. 
Lien,  Ellas  J.,  In.  State  L.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Lilly,   Elixat>eth,   child.   In.   F.   P.    L.,   Bur- 
lington. Iowa. 
Lindberg.    Thure    H.,   Snead   and   Co.    Iron 

Works,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
Lingenfelter,  Mary  R.,  In.  F.  L.,  Ardmore, 

Pa. 
Linton.    Oussie    A.,    asst.    Cambria    F.    L., 

Johnstown.  Pa. 
Llttlefleld,  Elveretta,  child.  In.  Carnegie  F. 

la,,  Ogden.  Utah. 
Lloyd.   f*lorence   M.,   ref.  asst.   Wilmington 

Inst.  F.  L..  Wilmington.  Del. 
Lovell.  Mildred  Qouldl  c^ild.  In.  Pratt  Inst 

K.  L.,  BTooldyn,  N.  Y. 
Lowe.   John  Adams,   agent  Mass.  F.   P.  L. 

Commission.  Boston,  Mass. 
Ludey,  Mrs.  Metta  R.,  In.  Jarvie  Mem.  L., 

Bloomfleld.  N.  J. 
Lupton,  Miss  A.  W.,  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Rahway, 

Lyd'enberg,  Harry  M.,  chief  ref.  In.  P.  L., 
N.  Y.  C5lty. 

Lynch,  Mae*  E.,  asst  Princeton  Uniy.  L., 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

McArthur,  Muriel  A,  A.  L.  A.  Dispatch  Of- 
fice, N.  Y.  City. 

McCarn^.  Mabel*  F.,  In.  Longstreet  L.  of 
Peddle  Inst.  Hightstown.  N.  J. 

McCarthy,  Ada  J.,  In.  L.  Supplies  Dept.  ^Dem- 
ocrat Printing  Co.,  Madison,  Wis. 

McChesney,  Rosalie,  asst  P.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 

McClelland,  Ell  wood  H~_  technology  In.  Car* 
negle  Lu,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McCioy,  Elisabeth  J.,  asst  Oberlln  Colt  L., 
041)6 rl  in   O 

McCoUough.' Ethel  F.,  In.  P.  L..  Evansyllle, 
Ind. 

McCombs,  Charles  F.,  1st  asst  Readers'  Div. 
P.  L..  N.   Y.  CHy. 

McCombs.  Nelson  W..  ref.  asst.  Information 
Div.  P.  Ly  N.  Y.  City. 

McDonald,  jeannette,  head  Dept.  of  Ehiglish 
High  Sch.  of  Commerce,  Omaha,  Neb. 

McDowell.  Ella  R.,  asst.  Camp  L,  Camp 
Devens.  Mass. 

MacDowell.  Ethel,  In.  P.  L..  Ashtabula,  O. 

McDowell.  Grace  E..  In.  ESastem  Parkway 
Br.  P.  L..  Brooklsrn,  N.  Y. 

Mace,  Nettie  V..  In.  Maryland  State  !«.,  An- 
napolis, Md. 

McGlenn,  Alma  Reid.  In.  P.  L..  Tulsa,  Okla. 

McGovem.  Frances,  In.  Tech.  L.,  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co..  Akron,  O. 

Mackay.  Doiiothy  M.  B.,  child.  In.  P.  L., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

McKay.  Mary  Nell.  ref.  In.  Mich.  State  L., 
Lansing,  Mich. 

McKlnstry,  Ruth  E.,  In.  World's  Student 
Christian  Federation  L..  N.  Y.  City. 

McLean.  Ruth  R,  catlgr.  Conn.  State  L.» 
Hartford.  Conn. 

McMahon,  Lillian  J^  In.  Sc^ermerhom  Br. 
P.  L..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

McBfanls,  Rumana  K.,  asst  Fort  Washing- 
ton Br.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 


McMlllen,  James  A,  In.  Washington  Uni- 
versity L.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

McMurtrie.  Douglas  C.  director  Red  Cross 
Inst  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  N. 
Y,  City. 

McNaier.  Emllie,  In.  U.  S.  Debarkation  Hos- 
pital No.  1  U,  EllU  Island,  N.  Y. 

McNamara,  H.  Katherine,  asst  to  In.  Sch. 
of  Landscape  Architecture  L.  Harvard 
Univ.,  Cambridge.   Mass. 

McNlece,  Mrs.  Jessie  S..  P.  L.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

MacPherson.  Harriet  D.,  catlgr.  Columbia 
Univ.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 

McVeety,  Mrs.  Ethel,  In.  N.  D.  Agrio.  Colt 
L.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Madden.  Eulalia  M..  In.  The  American  Brass 
Co.  L.,  Watcrbury,  Conn. 

Magill.  H.  N.  W.,  A.  L.  A.  Dispatch  Office^ 
81  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Maiden,  Grace,  In.  North  End  Br.  P.  L., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Major,  Antoinette  V.,  2nd  asst  Lending 
Dept  P.  L.,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

Makepeace,  Mary  BS.,  In.  R.  I.  State  Normal 
Sch.  L.,  Providence.  R.  I. 

Malone,  Marcella,  br.  In.  Queens  Borough 
P.  L..  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Malone,  Maud,  cr.  asst  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Manhart  George  B.,  In.  Camp  L,  Camp  Pike, 
Ark. 

Manley.  Marian  C,  asst  F.  P.  L..  Newarlc, 
N.  J. 

Mann.  Margaret,  head  catlgr.  United  Engi- 
neering Socletids  L.,  N.  Y.  Cltv. 

Marlon.  Guy  E..  Community  Motion  Picture 
Bureau.  4«  W.  24th  St,  N.  Y.  City. 

Marion,  Mrs.  Guy  E.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Markowits,  Augusta.  In.  Woodstock  Br«  P. 
L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Maries,  Mary  E.,  ref.  In.  State  Traveling  L., 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Marquand,  Fanny  E..  reviser  Ref.  Catalog 
Dept  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Marron,  Joseph  F.,  In.  Camp  Lw  Camp  Travis, 
Texas. 

Martel,  Charles,  chief  of  Catalog  Div.  L.  of 
Congress.  Washington,  D.  C 

Martin,  Helen,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  East  Cleve- 
land. O. 

Martin.  MaHorle  HL.  In.  U.  S.  General  Hos- 
pital No.  8  L.,  Railway.  N.  J. 

Martin,  Phyllis  McF.,  reviser  Ref.  Catalog 
Dept  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Marvin,  Katherine  G.,  catlgr.  Columbia 
Univ.  L..  N.  Y.  Ci'y. 

Marx.  Henry  F.,  In.  P.  L..  Baston.  Pa. 

Blason.  Alfred  D.,  sec'y  Board  of  Directors 
Cossitt  L..  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Massee,  May.  editor  The  Booklist  Chicago. 

Masters,  Lydia  W.,  In.  P.  L.,  watertown, 
Mass. 

Masterson.  F.  Adele,  child.  In.  Prospect  Br. 
P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mathews.  Mary  B.,  In.  Macon  Br.  P.  L.. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Mathiews,  Franklin  K..  chief  scout  In.  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  N.  Y.  City. 

Matthews.  ESvelyn  L.,  In.  State  Normal  Sch. 

.    L.,  Indiana.  Pa. 

Mawson.  C  O.  8»  in  charge  A.  L.  A  Over- 
seas Dispatch  Office  Harvard  Coll.  L..  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

May,  Anna,  In.  U.  S.  General  Hospital  No. 
41  L..  Fox  HUls,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Mavorga,  Margaret  G..  In.  Chemical  National 
Bank.  N.  Y.  City. 

Mead.  Elisabeth  L..  catlgr.  High  Sch.  L.. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Meehan.  Lina,  asst  A  L.  A.  Dispatch  Of- 
fice. Newport  News.  Va. 

Meigs.  Emily  B.,  1st  asst  Brownsville  Child. 
Br.  P.  L..  Brookl3m,  N.  Y. 

Meisel,  Max.  In.  Canip  L..  Camp  Knox,  Ky. 

Melcher,  Frederick  G.,  vice  president  R.  R. 
Bowker  Co..  N.  Y.  C?lty. 

Melick.  Alice  P..  child.  In.  F.  P.  L..  Bay- 
onne.  N.  J. 

Melvaln.  Janet  F..  In.  American  Social  Hy- 
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giene  Assn..  N.  Y.  City. 
Mensel.    Mary,    child.    In.    P.    L.,   Brookls^, 

N.  Y. 
Merry,    Mrs.   Mildred   M.,   child.   In.   Hamil- 
ton Pish  Park  Br.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Merville,   Florence  K,   catlgr.  and  asst.  F. 

P.  L^  lllon.  N.  Y. 
Metcair,  Keyes  D..  asst.  in  charge  of  Stacks 

P.  L...  N.  Y.  City. 
Mettee.  Andrew  H..  In.  L.  Company  of  Balti- 

.  more  Bar,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Meyer.   Herman  H.  B..   chief  bibliographer 

L.  of  Cbngress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Meyer,    Milton    w.,   in   charge   of   Publicity 

A,  L.  A.  L.  War  Service,  Was'hlngton,  D.  C 
Mlddleton,   Jean  Y.,  Ripon,  Wis. 
Milam.  Carl  H..  dir.  P.  L.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Miller.  Agnos,  In.  F.  P.  L..  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Miller.  Clara,  In.  McClymonds  P.  L.,  Mas- 

slllon,  O. 
Miller.  Edmund  W.,  In.  F.  P.  L..  Jersey  City, 

N.  J. 
Miller,' Herbert  A..  Oberlin.  Ohio. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Herbert  A,  Oberlin,  O. 
Miller.  Jeannette,  asst.  P.  L.,  Asbury  Park, 

N.  J. 
Miller,   Mrs.   Minnie   Dearlng,   In.  Jefferson 

Br.  F.  P.  L..  LfOuisville.  Ky. 
Miller,  Wharton,  asst.  In.  P,  L.,   Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 
Miller.  Zana  K.,  acting  ed.  Public  Libraries, 

Chicago. 
Mills.  M.  Eleanor,  1st  asst.  Travel.  L'a  P.  L., 

N.  Y.  City. 
Miltimore.  Louise.  In.  American  Inst  of  Ac- 
countants L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Mitchell,  Alma  C,  In.  N.  J.  P.  Service  Cor- 

?>orat!on  L..  Newark.  N.  J. 
tchell,  Lucy  A,  In.  P.  L..  Palacias,  Texas. 
Mitchell.  Mrs.  8.  P.  Snowden,  2205  Walnut 

st,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Molleson.   Susan   M.,  sr.  asst.   P.   L.,  N.  Y. 

City. 
Molnar.  Ida  B.  L.,  In.  Melrose  Br.  P.  L.,  N. 

Y.  City. 
Moiitfort,*  Marjorie  8.,  asst.  F.  P.  L.,  Enisa- 

beth,  N.  J. 
Montgomery,  Ruth,  1st  asst  Leg.  Ref.  Sec. 

N.  Y.  State  L.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
Montgomery.  Thomas  L.,  In.  State  L.,  Har- 

risburg.  Pa. 
Moore.   Annie  Carroll,   supervisor  of  Work 

with  Child.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Moore,  Miss  M.  E.,  418  Fifth  Ave..  Belmar. 

N.  J. 
Morgan,  Joy  B..  In.  Camp  L,  Camp  MacAr- 

thur.  Texas. 

Morgan.  Lucy  L.,  Instructor  apprentices  P. 

L..  Detroit.  Mich. 
Morley.  Linda  H.,  In.  Business  Br.  F.  P.  L., 

Newark   N    J  " 

Morrell.  Edith  W.,  HoUis.cr  Mills.  2  W.  ISth 

St.  N.  Y.  City. 
Morris,  Deborah,  architectural  In.  Univ.  of 

Pa.  L..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Mortimer.  Emma  T.,  asst.  F.  P.  L.,  Vlneland, 

N.  J. 
Mosher,  Marion  Dix.  In.  Genesee  Br.  P.  Lm 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Moth.   Axel,  chief  Ref.  Catalog  Div.   P.  L., 

N.  Y.  City. 
Mueser.   Emilie.  1.  organiser  Lucas  County 

L..  Maumee,  O. 
Mumford,  E.  W.,  care  Penn  Pub.  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
Munson.  Brig.  General  E.  L..   chief  Morale 

Branch,  General  Staff,  War  Dept,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Muech.  Philura  B.,  P.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 
Muse,  Benonine,  stud.  N.  Y.  State  L.  Sch., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Muss-Amolt  William,  Boston,  Mass. 
Nelms,  Marie,  asst  P.  L.,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Nelson.  Martha  F.,  In.  N.  J.  State  Normal 

Sch.  L.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Nelson,  Peter,  archivist  N.  Y.  State  L.,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Newberry,  Marie  A.,  instructor  L.  Sch.  of 
N.  Y.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Newhard,  Malbel,  In.  Armour  and  Co.  L.,  Chi- 
cago. 

Newkirk.  Bessie  H.,  1st  asst  F.  P.  L..  Cam^ 
den.  N.  J. 

Newth,  Clara  M..  1st  asst  Catalog  Dept  P. 
L.,  Detroit  Mich. 

Norris,  Helen,  In.  Commonwealth  Bfdison  Co. 
L.,  Chicago. 

Nott,  May  B.,  In.  Delaware,  Hudson  Rail- 
way Co..  82  Nassau  st.  N.  Y.  City. 

Oberly,  Eunice  R..  In.  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Dept  of  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C 

Odeh.  Nasra.  F.  P.  L.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Olcott,  Emma  M.,  In.  Prospect  Br.  P.  L., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Oliver.  Eklith  Broome,  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

Oliver,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  asst.  F.  P.  L.,  Collinga- 
wood.  N.  J. 

Olney,  Eleanor.  In.  U.  S.  General  Hospital 
No.  30  L..  Plattsburg,  Barracks,  N.  Y. 

Olschews^y,  Johanna  L.,  asst  In.  Red  Cross 
Inst  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men  L., 
N.  Y.  City. 

O'Neill,"  Irene  G«  asst  Supply  Dept  P.  L., 
Brooklsm.  N.  Y. 

Olson,  Nelle  A,  In.  N.  D.  State  Normal  Sch. 
L.,  Mayville,  N.  D. 

Osbom,  George  A.,  In.  Rutgers  Coll.  L..  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Osborne.  Frances  S.,  ref.  In.  P.  L.,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

Osborne.  Lucy  E.,  head  catlgr.  Williams  ColL 
L.,  Wllliamstown,  Mass. 

Osgood,  Mary  A.,  In.  Westport  Br.  P.  Lu, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

CSullivan,  Mary  L,  Bryn  Mawr  ColL  L., 
Bryn  Mawr.  Pa. 

Otis.  Mabel  L.,  supervisor  of  Branches 
Queens  Borough  P.  L.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Overton,  Florence,  supervisor  of  Branches 
P.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 

Overton.  Jacqueline  M.,  In.  U.  S.  General 
Hospital  No.  9  L.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Owen,  AdAaide,  asst  Henry  M.  Utley  Br. 
P.  L.,  Detroit  Mich. 

Owens,  Alpha  L..  sr.  asst  John  Crerar  L., 
Chicago. 

Pafort,  smma  L..  ref.  asst.  Financial  Lk  of 
the  NatioLal  City  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Page,  Mildred  A^  child.  In.  Takoma  Park 
Br.  P.  L.  of  D.  C.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Paine.  Fan  tine,  asst.  child,  dept  P.  L..  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Paine.  Paul  M.,  In.  P.  L..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Painter.  StelU,  B.,  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Parhau*.  Nellie  E.,  In.  Withers  P.  L.,  Bloom- 
Ington.  ni. 

Parker,  Anna  J.,  br.  In.  ESnoch  Pratt  F.  Lu, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Parker,  Glen,  Baker  and  Taylor  Co.,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Parker,  Mrs.  Glen,  89  Prospect  St,  White 
Plains.  N.  Y. 

Parker,  John.  In.  Peabody  Inet  L.,  Balti- 
more. Md. 

Parkinson,  Herman  O.,  F.  P.  L.,  Newark. 
N.  J. 

Parsons,  Harrison  M.,  head  of  Buildings  and 
Equipment  Dept  Queens  Borough  P.  L.. 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Parsons,  Mary  P.,  In.  Morristown  L.,  Mor> 
ristown.  N.  J. 

Partch,  Isa  L.,  In.  Osius  Br.  P.  L.,  Detroit 
Mich. 

Patterson,  Edith.  In.  P.  P.  L.,  Pottsville.  Pa. 

Pauli,  Adolph  F.,  asst  Camp  L,  Camp  Sher- 
man. O. 

Pearson.  Netina.  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Peck.  Eunice  E..  In.  Winchester  Repeating 
Arms  Oo.  L.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Peck,  Ehra  R.,  Business  St  Muniolpal  Deot- 
P.  L..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
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Ij.,   Princeton,  ...  -. 
Penidman.  J«nnle  C,  In.  P.  L.,  Windsor,  VL 
PcnroBs,  Kate  A.,  lit  aaaL  Bplpbany  Br.  P. 


Peters.  Orpha  Uaud,  i 


.  Id.  p.  t>.  Q&ry, 


Pettee,  Julia,  head  catlrr.  [Inlon  TheoloKl- 

cal  Bern.  L...  N.  T.  City. 
Petty,  Anole  F.,   In.   State  Noma]   Coll.  Is., 

Qreensbaro.  N.  C. 
Phall.  Edith.  In.  Scovlll  Mf».  Co.  L.,  Water- 

Plielan!    John   F.,    chief  of  Branches   P.    L., 

PhelpsT^lth  Allen,  In.  P.  L..  Tyler,  Tex, 

Phelps.  Edith  U.,  editor  and  correspond- 
ent H.  W.  WllBon  Co.,  N.  T.  City. 

PhllHpa,  Phyllis,  408  W.  10th  St..  N.  T. 
City. 

PlUpps,    Alice   R.,   catlzr.   P.   I^,   Brooklyn, 

Pldgeon.  Uarle  K.,  ajMt  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  L...  O.  S.  DepL  of  Ajrlc..  Wash- 
incton,  D.  C. 

Pierce.    Anne.    In.    Camecle    L.,    Charlotte. 


PlUsbuii,  Mary  B..  ^tlKr.  Vassar  Coll.  1*. 

cal  Ii..  'Bostoi.,  

Plllsbury,    Olive    E..    In.    BlackstOOe    Br.    P. 

L..    ChlCBKO. 
Plnneo,  Dorothy  A.,  asst.  In.  P.  P.  L..  Blls- 

abelh,  N.  J. 
Plnneo,    Dotfaa   Stone,    In.    P.    L..   NorwaJk, 

Pollard'.    Annie    A,    tod    asst.    In.    P.    L.. 

Grand  '■--'-•-    "''-■- 
Poole,  Pi 

N.  T.  City. 
Porter,    Josephine    W.,    In.    P.    L..    Asbory 

L..  Clncln- 

Held  Br.  p. 
niT   of  the 


Dept   Car- 


V.  I,.,  N.  T. 

Prevost.  Harle  Louise,  bead  catlsr.  p.  p.  L.. 

Newark.  N.  J. 
Price,  Anna  M.,  se 

SprlRKfleld.   111. 
Price,    Christine.    In.    In    charge    WIlllBms 

Coll.  L.,  Williams  town.  Mass. 
Price.  Franklin  H.,  Binding  and  Eichanges 

p.    L..    Phlladelpfila,    Pa. 
Prltchett,  Betty  H.,  catlgr,  Iowa  State  Coll. 

L..  Ames,  Iowa. 
Prouty,   Edythe   A.,   supervisor  I..   Stations 

P.   L,   Cleveland,   O. 
Pyne,  M.  Taylor,  chairman  N.  J.  P.  L.  Com- 
mission,  Princeton.  N.  J. 
Qualfe.   H.   M..  supt.  Wis.   State  Historical 

Society.  Madlsoa  Wis. 

aualfa,  Mrs.  M.  U..  Madison,  Wis. 
ulnby,  V.  Gladys,  child.  In.  F.  L...  Orange. 

Ran'dail,  Louise,  in.  P.  L.,  Whltlns,  Ind. 
Raney.  M.  L.,  In.  Johns  Hopkins  ^nlv.  L., 

Baltimore,  Hd. 
Rankin.  Rebecca  B.,  asst.  In.  Municipal  Ret. 


Rathbone,  Josephine  A.,  vice-director  Bob. 
of  L.  Science  Pratt  Inat.,  Brooklyn.  N.  T, 

Rawlina,  Man'  Starr,  lat  MSt  Riverside  Br. 
P.   L..   N.   T.   City. 

Rawapn,  Fannie  C^  aetfy  Ky.  L.  Commis- 
sion, Frankfort.  Ky. 

Redstone.  Edward  H.,  In.  State  L..  Boston. 
Mass. 

Reece.  Gmest  J.,  principal  L.  Sch.  of  the 
New  York  P.   L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Reed.  Lola  A..  In.  Bryn  Mawr  Coll.  L.,  Bryn 
Mawr,   Pa. 

Reed,  Susan  H.,  aast.  Seward  Park  Br.  P.  L., 


■.  asst.  P.   Ii.,  Brook- 


N.  T,  City. 


Relnecke,  Claia  M.. 

lyn,   N.  Y. 

Remann,  Henry  C,  in.  Lincoln  L..  Sprlnc* 
Re^.  Florence  M..  chUd.  In.  P.  L..  Brooklyn. 

Reynolds. 
ChlcBKO. 


I  J..  In.  Swift  and  Co.  L., 

..  N.  Y,  City. 
a  Co..  N.  T. 


Rice.  Paul  North,  raf.  asst.  P.  1 
Rich,    Pauline  H..  H.   W.   Wllsi 

City. 
Richardson,   Ernest   C,   In.    Princeton   Univ. 

L..   Princeton.  N.   J. 
Richardson.   Mary   C.   In.   Normal   Sch.   L.. 

Rtdfonl 
III. 


Drge  B., 
t   v.,   boi 


Rlnt 

RIne-,. 

RlCter.  Clement  V.,  bookseller.  810-835  Old 
Colony    BIdK.,    Chicago. 

Robblns,  Mary  Esther,  principal  L,  Instruc- 
tion R,  I.  State  Normal  Sch.  L..  Provi- 
dence.  R.   L 

Roberts,  Alma  R.,  chief  catlsr.  F.  P.  L., 
Bayonne,  N.   J. 

Roberts.  Blanche  C.  vice  and  child.  In.  P.  L.. 
Columbus.  O. 

Roberls,  Etta  M.,  In.  P.  L^  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Roberts,  Flora  B.,  In.  P.  L..  Eaiamacoo, 
Mich. 

Robinson,  Julia  A,  aec'y  Iowa  L.  Commis- 
sion,  Dea   Moines,    Iowa. 

Robinson.  Sylvia  H^  P.  L.,  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 

Rodemeyer.  Oeslne  M..  Delta  Laboratory.  B. 
1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  A  Co.,  Arllnston, 

Rod'en.'  Carl  L . .  „..  ^u,^_a 

Roden.   Mrs.  Carl  B.,   Chicago. 

"—    *' ""      9   Chestnut   St..   Albany. 


.,  In.  P.  Ii..  Chicago. 
noaen,   ju —    .---t  «      *^,.j__  — 
Roe,   Har 

N.   Y. 
Roder,  Alice  H.,  In.  P.  L,,  Wyomlsslng,  Pa. 


RoghS,  Hedwig.  br.  In.  P.  L..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Rolfscn,  Ellen,  P.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 

BoosB.  Howard,  pres.  L..  Board.  Evansvllle, 

Root.  ■  Asa rlah  8.,  In.  Oberlln  Coll.  L.,  Ober- 
lln.  O. 

Root.  Marlon  M.,  asst.  P.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 

Rose,  Alice  L.,  ]n.  Financial  L.  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  N.   Y.  City. 

Ross.   Cecil   A.   acting   In.  Camp  L.,   Camp 

Robs.  Mrs.  Cecil  A,  Otaego,  Mich. 

HoHsell.    Mary   E..   child.   In.   St.   George   Br. 

P.  L..  N.  Y.  Clly. 
RoChrock,    Mary  U.,  In.  Lawson  McQhee  L.. 

Knojtvllle.  Tenn. 
RowBi  Mlltanna.  head  In.  Md.  State  Coll.  L., 

.   P.    L.,    Indianapolis, 

Ryan.    Anna    M..    asst.    In.    Supreme    Court 

Law   L..    Buffalo,    N.   Y. 
Sabln.  Lilian,  asst.  In.  Tempe  Normal  Sch.. 

L.,  Tempe.  Arii. 
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Sampson.   E.  Elizabeth;  ajist  in   L.  Science 

Simmons  Ck>lL,  Boston,  liiass. 
SanUorn.   Henry    N..    In.    P.    L...    Bridgeport, 

Sanborn.    William    P..    In.    P.    L.,    Cadlllae, 

Mich. 
Sanborn.  Mrs.  William  P..  Cadillac.  Mich. 
Sanderson.  Edna  M.,   regrlstrar  N.  Y.   State 

L.  Sch.,  Albany.  N.  Y.  ^       ^.    ^ 

Sanville.  Prances.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

City. 
Sartorlus,  Joseph  J.,  asst.  Ref.  Desk  Oros- 

venor  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  _ 

Sattinger.  Panny  Ruth,  In.  Brlghtwood  Br. 

P.  L..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Sawyer,   Mrs.  Harriet   R,   principal   L.   Sch. 

P.  L..  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Saxe,  Mary  S.,  In.  P.  L.,  Westmount.  P.  Q.. 

Canada. 
Saxton.  Ruth,  asst  ref.  In.  96th  St  Br.  P. 

L..  N.  Y.  City. 
Schants,  Carolyn  R..  asst.  Tech.  L..  E.  L  du 

Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  Wilminsrton.  Del. 
Schilling.  Julia  Anita,  aast  In.  P.  L..  Savan- 
nah, Qa.  ^  ^ 
Schmidt.  Dorothea  C.  In  charge  Sch.  of  Com- 
merce   and    Administration    L..    Univ.    of 

Chicago.  Chicago, 
Schott  Chara  M.,  P.  L..  Wwhlngton,  D.  C. 
Schrlever,  Emma  M..  br.  In.  P.  P.  L..  Bay- 

onne.   N.  J. 
Schulte.     Theodore     EL,     bookseller,     80-82 

Pourth  Ave..  N.  Y.  City. 
Schulte,    Mrs.    Theodore    E..    101    Stockton 

Ave.,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 
Schultze.  Agnes  W..  P.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 
Scott.  Margaret  K..  br.  In.  P.  P.  L...  Bayonne. 

N.  J. 
Sears,  Rose  Roberts,  asst.  A.  L.  A.  Library 

War  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Settle,  George  T.,  In.  P.  P.  L..  Louisville,  Ky. 
Settle.  Mrs.  George  T.,  Louisville.  Ky. 
Severance.   Henry  O..   In.   Univ.   of   Mo.   L.. 

Columbia.  Mo. 
Sewall.  Willis  P..  Ist  Lieut.  U.  S.  A..  Hobo- 
ken.  N.  J. 
Sewall.  Mrs.  Willis  P.,  60  Harrison  St.  Bast 

Oranflre   I^   J 
Sexauer.  'E«milie,   asst    Hosmer   Br.    P.   L., 

Detroit  Mich. 
Sexton.   Eunice  R..   child.   In.   P.   L..    N.   Y. 

City. 
Sharp.    Kathryn,    asst.    A.    L.    A.    Dispatch 

Office,  31  W.  15th  St.  N.  Y.  City. 
ShattucK.   Helen  B..   In.   Vermont  Univ.   L., 

Burlington,  Vt. 
Shaw,   Robert   K..   In.   P.   P.   L.,   Worcester. 

Mass. 
Shearer.  Augustus  H..  In.  Grosvenor  L..  Buf- 
falo. N.  Y. 
Sheldon.  Panny  A.,  br.  In.  P.  L..  Brooklyn. 

N.   Y. 
Shelly,  Adah.  In.  Carnegie  P.  L..  Sault  Ste. 

Marie,  Mich. 
Sherman,  Clarence  E.,  In.  P.  L.,  "Lynn,  Mass. 
Sherrard.    Mary    C.    executive   asst    P.    L., 

Utica,  N.  Y. 
Sherwood.     EHizabeth     J.,     editor     Readers' 

Guide.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co..  N.  Y.  City. 
Shields.  Ethel  A..  Ist  asst.  Tech.  Dept  P.  L., 

Bridgeport,   Conn. 
Shivers.  Marion  B..  In.  Woman's  Coll.  Qf  Ala. 

L..  Montgomery,   Ala. 
Shulze,  Margaret  M..  1st  asst  Child.  Dept 

P.  L..  Port  Wayne,  Ind. 
Silvester,     Bfflie     K,     Princeton    Univ.     L., 

Princeton,  N.  J. 
Simpson,  Ida  D.,  In.  96th  St  Br.  P.  L..  N.  Y. 

City. 
Simpson,    Miss   Ray.    In.   Brooklyn    Botanic 

Gardens  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Sims.  Frances  H..  In.  Embarkation  Hospital 

No.  1  L..  Hoboken.  N.  J. 
Skarstedt  Marcus.  In.  P.  L..  Ehranston.  111. 
Skinner,  Margaret  E..  asst.  P.  L.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
Slo'bod.  Ansel.  In.  Curtlss  Engineering  Cor- 
poration. Garden  City.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Small.  A.  J.,  law  and  legislative  ref.  In. 
Iowa  State  L..  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Smith.  Barbara  H..  ref.  In.  Silas  Bronson 
L.,  Waterbury.  Conn. 

Smith.  Bessie  Sargeant,  supervisor  Smaller 
Branches  and  High  Schs.  P.  L..  Cleveland. 
O. 

Smith,  C.  Henry,  In.  Buckingham  L.  Univ. 
of  Colo.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Smith,  Mrs.  C.  Henry,  trus.  P.  Ii.,  Boulder. 
Colo. 

Smith,  Charles  W.,  assoc.  In.  Univ.  of  Wash- 
ington L.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Smith,  Edith  L.,  chief  Child.  Dept  P.  P.  L..  ^ 
TreLton,  N.  J. 

Smith,  George  Dana,  In.  Pletcher  P.  L..  Bur- 
lington. Vt 

Smith,  Jessie  G.,  head  of  Lending  Dept  P.  P. 
L..  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Smith.  Julian  F\,  In.  Research  L.  National 
Aniline  and  Chemical  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Mellle  Morris,  In.  Toledo  Univ.  L., 
Toledo    ^) 

Smith.  Sufian  T.,  ref.  In.  State  Is.,  Sacra- 
mento. CaJif. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Walter  P..  chairman  Vt  P.  L. 
Commission,  20  Summer  St,  St  Johns- 
bury.  Vt. 

Snow.  Beatrice.  1st  asst  Parmly  Billings 
Mem.  L..  Billings.  Mont 

Sornborger,  Harriet  B.,  In.  Bancroft  Memo- 
rial L..  Hopedale,  Mass. 

Spauldlng,  Forrest  B.,  In.  P.  L.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Spauldlng,  Mrs.  Forrest  B.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Speck,  Mrs.  Laura,  general  asst  P.  L..  St 
Louis.  Mo. 

Spiers.  Charles  K,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  IS 

.    Park  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 

Sperry.  Helen,  In.  Silas  Bronson  L..  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 

Spettlgue,  Everett  V.,  Honesdale.  Pa. 

Spoiford,  Mrs.  Edith  P.,  In.  Bureau  of  Mines 
L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Spofford.  Mrs.  LUclnda  P.,  In.  P.  L.,  Attle- 
boro,  Mass. 

Spofltord,  Walter  R..  In.  University  Club  L., 
Chicago. 

Sprague,  Leslie  W.,  director  Industrial  Serv- 
ice Community  Motion  Picture  Bureau,  46 
W.  24th  St,  N.  Y.  City. 

Squires.  Tilloah.  special  research  In.,  N.  T. 
City. 

Stagg,  Mary  L..  chief  of  Circ  P.  P.  L.,  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J. 

Stanger.  Marlon  E..  chief  class.  Univ.  of  Pa. 
L.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Starrett.  Mildred,  asst  Avery  Architectural 
L.,  Columbia  Univ.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Stebblns.  Howard  L..  In.  Social  Law  L.,  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

Stechertj  Mrs.  Emma.  62  Plarrepont  St. 
Brookl3rn,  N.  Y. 

Stechert  P.  C.  pres.  P.  C.  Stechert  Co., 
N.  Y.  City. 

Stechert.  H.  A..  P.  C.  Stechert  Co..  N.  Y. 
City. 

Steele,  Elizabeth  K..  In.  P.  P.  L..  Lorain,  O. 

Steere.  Elisabeth  B..  asst.  In.  Law  L.  Univ. 
of  Mich..  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Stelner.  Bernard  C,  In.  Enoch  t^ratt  F.  L., 
Baltimore.   Md. 

Stetson,  Willis  K.,  In.  F.  P.  L..  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Stevens.  Edward  P.,  In.  Pratt  Inst  F.  I«. 
and  director  Sch.  of  L.  Science.  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. 

Stewart,  Irene,  ref.  In.  Carnegie  L.,  Pitta- 
burgh.  Pa. 

Stewart  Mrs.  M.  E..  45  Woodruff  Place, 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Stewart.  Martha  A..  Dept  of  Agrio.  L.* 
Charleston.  W.  Va. 

Stockett.  Julia  C,  In.  A  L.  A  Bdrder  TravaL 
L.  Service.  El  Paso   Texas. 

Stone.  William  C,  Periodical  Dapt  Ctty  tt^ 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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StouL  Marion,  asst.  Catalog  Dept.  Princeton 

Univ.   L.,   Princeton,   N.   J. 
Strohm.  Adam,  In.  P.  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Strong,    George    F.,    In.    Adelbert    Coll.    L»., 

Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Cleveland.  O. 
Stuart,  Mrs.  Charles  B.,  taifavette,  Ind. 
Stuart.    Theresa   C,   1.   organizer   Maine   Li. 

Commission.  Augusta,  Me. 
StuU,  Maud  I.,  In.  World  Outlook  Publish- 
ing C0„  N.  Y.  City. 
Sturgis,  Sarah  Louise,  1st  asst.  and  ref.  In. 

P.  Li.,  Port  Wayne,  Ind. 
Subers.  Helen  D.,   L  organizer,   Ashbourne, 

Pa. 
Sullivan,  Cathryn  H.,  Jr.  asst.  Tremont  Br. 

P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Sullivan,   Clara   G.,   In.   J.    Sterling   Morton 

High  Sch.   L..  Cicero,   111. 
Sutliff,  Mary  Louisa,  instructor  L.  Sch.  of 

New  York  P.  L...  N.  Y.  City. 
Sutton,    Elisabeth,    chief   catlgr.    F.    P.    L., 

Paterson,  N.  J. 
Swain,  Allene  R.,  asst.  Municipal  Ref.  L., 

N.   Y    City. 
Switzer,  Grace  E.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Tafel.  Lenora  A.,  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  L., 

N.  Y".  City. 
Taggart,    Anne  Van  Cleve.   supt.  Branches 

P.  L.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Tai,  Tse-chien.  stud.  N.  Y.   State  L.   Sch., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
TajDpert.     Katherine,     vice-In.     Washington 

Oountv  F.  L.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Tate,  Blanche  M.,  In.  Gray  Br.  P.  Li.,  De- 
troit. Mich. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Mary  P.,   161  Princeton  Ave.. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Taylor,   WYn.   R  A.,   chief  Ref.  Accessions 

Div.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Teal.     William,     supt.     of    Delivery     John 

Crerar  L..  Chicago. 
Tefft,   Bessie,   head  of  Br.   and  Sch.   Dept. 

Cossitt  Li.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Teggart,  Frederick  J.,  419  West  117th  St., 

N.  Y.  City. 
Telch,   Emma  L.,   ed.  of  Cumulative  Book 

Index,  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Telch.   ix>uise,   ed.   Industrial   Arts,   H.  W. 

Wilson  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Temple,   Truman  R..  In.  Thomas  Crane  P. 

Lk,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Thayer,  Charles  S.,   In.   Case  Memorial   L., 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Thayer,    Edna,    In.    North    End    Br.    P.    Li., 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Thomas,  Leon  L,  ed.  of  Factory,  Chicago. 
Thomas.    Mrs.    Mary    R.,    Safety    Inst,    of 

America,  N.  Y.  City. 
Thompson,   Arthur  J.,   in   charge  Dept.   of 

Archives  and  History,  Charleston,  w.  Va. 
Thompson,  C.  Seymour,  In.  P.  L.,  Savannah, 

Ga. 
Thompson,  Dorothy  H.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Grand 

Rapids,   Mich. 
Thompson,   Golda  M.,   general   asst.   P.   L., 

Detroit,   Mich. 
Thome,   Elizabeth   G.,    instructor   Syracuse 

Univ.  L.  Sch.,  Ssrracuse,  N.  Y. 
Thome,  Nora  R.,  In.  Joseph  Bancroft  and 

Sons  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Throop,  George  R..  asst.  In.  P.  L.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Tichenor,  Barcus,  asst  Catalog  Dept.  Pur- 
due  Univ.   L.,   Lafayette,   Ind. 
Tilton,  Edward  L.,  architect,  62  Vanderbilt 

Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Tilton.   Mrs.  Edward  L.,   12<  Archer  Ave., 

Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 
Timmerman,  Hazel  R,   child.  In.   Yorkville 

Br.  P.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 
Tlmmins,    George,    tru&    P.    L.,    Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 
Tingley,     Pauline    B.,    asst.     In.     National 

workmen's     Compensation    Service     Bu- 
reau, N.  Y.  City. 
Titcomb,  Mary  L.,  In.  Washington  County 

F.  L.,  Hagerf  town,  Md. 


Tobias,  Ella  F.,  1st  asst  Catalog  Dept.  P. 
L.,  Cleveland.  O. 

Tobitt,  Edith,  in.  P.  L.,  Omaha.  Neb. 

Torrence,  Mrs.  Crown,  asst.  Child.  Room 
B8th  St.  Br.  P.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 

Towns,  Alexander,  Library  Bureau,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Townsend.  S.  D.,  Educational  Dept.  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Traver,  Louis  B.,  agent  A.  L.  A.  Dispatch 
Office,   119  Hudson  St;,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Traver,  Mrs.  Louis  B.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Trimble,  Katherine  M.,  asst.  Drexel  Inst. 
L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tripp,  George  H.,  In.  F.  P.  L..  New  Bed- 
ford,   Mass. 

True,  Ellen  L,  20  Highland  St,  Hammond, 
Ind. 

True,  Mabel  C,  supervisor  Child.  Wortc 
P.  L.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Turner,  Isabel  McC.,  In.  F.  L..  Allentown, 
Pa, 

Turvill,  Helen,  Instructor  Univ.  of  Wis.  L. 
Sch.,  Mhdison,  Wis. 

Tweedell,  Edward  D.,  asst  In.  John  Crerar 
L.,  Chicago. 

Tweedell,  Mrs.  Edward  D.^Chicago. 

Tyler,  Alice  S.,  director  Western  Reserve 
Univ.  L.  Sch.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Ulrich,  Carolyn  F.,  head  of  Circ.  Dept  and 
Branches  P.  L.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Underbill,  Adelaide,  assoc.  In.  Vassar  Coll. 
L.,   Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Underbill,  Caroline  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

Unterkircher,  Blanch  L.,  In.  P.  L.,  Superior, 
Wis. 

Utley,  George  R,  sec'y  American  Library 
Assoc.,  Chicago. 

Utley,  Mrs.  George  B.,  1306  E.  64th  St, 
Chicago. 

Utterwick,  Katharine,  asst.  115th  St  Br. 
P.  L.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Vail,  R.  W.  G.,  ref.  asst  Information  Div. 
P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Vail,  Mrs.  R.  W.  G^  auditor  A.  L.  A.  Dis- 
patch Office,  31  W.   IBth  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Valentine,  Amy,  1st  asst  George  Bruce  Br. 
P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Van  Cleave.  Jessie  G.,  child.  In.  Wilming- 
ton Inst.  F.  L.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Van  Hoesen,  Henry  B..  asst  In.  Princeton 
Univ.  L.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Van  Keuren.  Bfary  K.,  In.  Thrall  L.,  Mid- 
dletown,  N.  Y. 

Van  Order,  Elizabeth  D.,  Sea  Girt  N.  J. 

Van  Wagenen,  Mary,  ref.  asst  E!conomiC8 
Div.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

van  Zandt  F.  B.,  chief  Flower  Mem.  L. 
Comell  Univ.,  Ithaccu  N.  Y. 

Ver   Nooy,   Winifred,   asst    Readers'   Dept. 
Univ.  of  Chicago  L.,  Chicago. 

Virgin,  Edward  H.,  A.  L.  A.  representative 
Transport  Leviathan,  <  Fordnam  Court 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Vitz,  Carl  P.  P.,  2nd  vice-In.  P.  L.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Voight  Clara  Louise,  asst.  In.  Winthrop 
Coll.  L.,  Rock  Hill,   S.  C. 

von  Schlechtendal,  Mrs.  B.,  In.  P.  L.,  Char- 
leston  W^.  Va. 

Wade,  Elizabeth  W.,  asst  Seward  Park  Br. 
P.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 

Wade,  Margaret  A.,  In.  P.  L.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Wadlin,  Horace  G.,  In.  emeritus  P.  L.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Wagner,  Florence,  In.  Manufacturers  Air- 
craft Assoc.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Wait  Marie  F.,  catlgr.  Princeton  Univ.  L., 
Princeton,   N.   J. 

Waite,  Frank  A.,  chief  Information  Div. 
P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Walbom.  Rhoda,  asst  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Bay- 
onne,  N.  J. 

Wall,  A.  J.,  asst.  In.  N.  Y.  Historical  So- 
ciety L..  N.  Y.  City. 

Wallace,  Ruth,  chief  catlgr.  P.  L.,  Evans- 
ville,  ind. 
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Wallbridge.  John  B.,  tnis.  P.  L.,  Hoopeston, 
111. 

Wallbrldge.   Mrs.  John  B..  Hoopeston,  111. 

Walker,  Olga,  Kewanee.  111. 

Wallls.  Mary  V.,  catlgr.  P.  L..  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Walter.  Frank  K.,  vice-director  N.  Y.  State 
L.  Sch.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ward,  Aline,  asst.  P.  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ward.  Harriet  B.,  2316  Rose  Terrace,  Ber- 
keley   Calif. 

Ward,  Helen  M.,  chief  of  Giro.  P.  L..,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

W^rd.  Jessamine,  In.  Plumb  Memorial  K, 
Shelton.  Conn. 

Warner,  Marjorie  F.,  bibliographical  asst. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agric.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Warren.  Katherine,  asst.  Harvard  Coll.  L... 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Waterfleld.   Sabina.  asst.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Watson,  Marion  P.,  asst  Bxtension  Div. 
P.   L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Wead,  Eunice,  asst.  curator  of  RJEtre  Books 
Univ.  of  Mich.  L.,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Wead.  Katherine  H.,  asst  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Weber.  Mrs.  Jessie  Palmer,  In.  111.  State 
Hist.   Soc.    Springfield.    111. 

Webster,  Caroline  F„  1.  organizer  N.  Y. 
State  L..  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Webster.  Marv  F..  Embarkation  Hospital 
No.    I,   Hoboken.   N.   J. 

Wellman.    Hlller    C,    In.    City    L.    Assoc., 

Springfield.    Mass. 
Wellman.  Ruth,  acting  br.  In.  Seward  Park 

Br.  P.   L..   N.   Y.   City. 
Wells.  Margaret  C,  In.  American  City  Cor- 

poration.  N.  Y.  City. 

Wells.  Norma,  In.  Bellevue  Ave.  Br.  P.  L... 

Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Wennerstrum.  Winnifred.  ref.  In.  F.  P.  JL... 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
Wesson,    Elizabeth    H.,    In.    F.    L..    Orange. 

N.  J. 
West.   Mary  E..   1st  asst.  Columbus  Br.  P. 

L...    N.   Y.    City. 
Weston.  Bertlne  B..  Jr.  asst  Williamsburgh 

Br.  P.  L...  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Westover.   Frances   Li.,   In.    in    charge    Tot- 

tenville  Br.  P.  L..  New  York  City. 
Whaley.     Mrs.    R.    N.,     5205    Webster    St.. 

West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wharton.  Miriam  B.,  In.  F.  P.  I  ,  Burling- 
ton.  Iowa. 
Wheeler,  Joseph  L.,  In.  P.  L..,  Youngstown. 

Wheeler,  Sumner  Y.,  In.  Essex  County  Law 

L.,  Salem,  Mass. 
Wheelock,   Mary  B..   supervisor  of  Binding 

Dept.  P.  L..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
White,    Agnes    B.,    child.    In.    P.    L.,    White 

Plains.   N.  Y. 
White,  Grace  M.,  1st  asst.  Henry  M.  Utley 

Br.  P.  L.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
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Reposing  in  a  secluded  comer  of  our 
book  stacks  and  disturbed  only  by  the 
brush  of  the  vacuum  cleaner,  stand  the 
dark  clad  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Library  Association.  Like  a  row 
of  elderly  people,  decently  attired  in  black, 
who  sit  quietly  on  their  porch  and  watch 
the  busy  world  pass  by,  these  books  view 
the  scurrying  readers  who  seldom  pause 
before  their  shelves.  And  yet,  like  the 
quiet  elderly  people,  whom  they  fancifully 
represent,  what  energy,  what  enthusiasm, 
what  ardent  desires  lie  concealed  beneath 
their  somber  attire. 

The  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  not  only  contain  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  library  history  of  the  past,  but 
in  their  pages  are  the  hopes  and  plans  of 
Winsor  and  Poole,  of  Dewey,  Crunden, 
Legler,  Miss  Plummer  and  Mr.  Brett,  for 
the  high  accomplishment  of  library  work 
on  this  continent.  Few  fundamentals  in 
library  work  have  since  been  voiced  that 
were  not  comprehended  in  principle  by  the 
founders  of  this  Association. 

Many  of  the  present  cries  for  profes- 
sional standards  are  but  echoes  from  these 
same  Proceedings,  but  what  a  gap  there 
is  between  the  principles  enunciated  and 
their  actual,  definite  accomplishment  in 
the  present.  It  is  sad  to  see  the  visions 
of  the  past  remain  so  frequently  as  dreams. 
It  is  more  sad  to  realize  that  the  Asso- 
ciation itself,  after  calling  forth  such  vi- 
sions, was,  through  lack  of  suflacient  or- 
ganization and  financial  means,  unable  to 
galvanize  many  of  them  into  life. 

Following  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Association  a  year  ago,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this 
condition,  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  pos- 


sibilities of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, and  to  make  recommendations  for 
the  future.  It  was  to  act  as  a  sieve,  as  it 
were,  and  screen  ^or  present  use  the  val- 
uable from  the  valueless  past  It  was  to 
outline  a  program  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  resources  of  this  Association  for  a 
definite  contribution  to  existing  problems, 
and  it  was  to  suggest  the  means  of  financ- 
ing this  effdrt,  if  made.  After  months  of 
work,  the  Committee  submitted  a  tenta- 
tive program  for  the  A.  L.  A.  which  not 
only  sought  to  outline  the  definite  prob- 
lems within  the  Association  itself,  but 
also  to  suggest  possible  activities  and  co« 
operation  between  the  A.  L.  A.  and  other 
agencies. 

The  program  as  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mittee was  never  a  finished  product,  nor 
was  it  a  contract  calling  for  the  perform- 
ance of  specific  duties.  It  did  embody 
many  suggestions  from  past  experience, 
for  the  betterment  of  library  conditions  in 
the  present,  with  a  suggested  application 
of  effort  which  the  Association's  achieve- 
ment during  the  war  gave  hope  for  suc- 
cess. 

The  scope  of  the  Program  and  the  diver- 
sity of  library  interests  involved,  brought 
an  equally  diversified  response.  Proposed 
work  with  the  Merchant  Marine  and  the 
continuation  of  library  work  with  the 
Lighthouse  Service,  could  not  arouse  fever 
heat  in  this  land-locked  interior  which  has 
never  seen  salt  water  since  it  emerged 
from  the  sea.  Library  extension  service 
among  the  scattered  Rocl^y  mountain  li- 
braries meant  much  more  to  us  than  did 
the  proposed  International  Index  of  Hu- 
manistic Literature.  Books  for  the  blind 
aroused  the  Interest  and  sympathy  of  all 
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of  us,  as  the  proposed  standardisation  and 
national  certification  of  librarians  aroused 
cur  general  apprehension. 

But  to  me  the  specific  suggestions  made 
by  the  Committee  were  relatiyely  unim- 
portant, for  the  proposed  Enlarged  Pro- 
gram in  its  significance  and  import  is 
immeasurably  greater  than  the  sum  of  its 
recommendations.  It  was  also  relatively 
unimportant  what  the  Program  adTOcated 
and  what  it  ignored,  as  compared  to  what 
the  Enlarged  Program  represents  and  sig- 
nifies in  American  library  history.  To  me 
it  means  that  the  library  workers  in  this 
country,  comparatiyely  small  in  number, 
representing  raried  types,  scattered  oyer  a 
yast  territory,  nearly  submerged  in  the 
vortex  of  surrounding  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial life,  and  quite  inexperienced  in 
the  harsher  side  of  that  life— these  work- 
ers decided  to  use  what  strength  they  had 
acquired,  particularly  during  their  war 
service,  and  to  make  for  themselves  and 
their  work  a  place  in  the  sun.  We  have 
realized  that  precious  as  is  our  heritage 
as  represented  by  the  Papers  of  this  As- 
sociation, they  will  remain  mere  "scraps 
of  paper"  if  their  potentialities  are  not 
given  a  better  outlet  for  realization  than 
the  A.  L.  A.  has  heretofore  provided. 

But  I  am  not  here  to  represent  the  En- 
larged program  at  this  time,  but  as  presi- 
dent of  the  A.  L.  A.  for  this  last  year,  to 
say  that  in  my  opinion  this  Association 
cannot  limit  its  concern  to  any  program 
that  does  not  concern  itself  with  a  more 
definite,  intensive  development  as  well. 
The  A.  L.  A.  today  cannot  afford  any  pol- 
icy of  laUsezfaire  or  propose  any  program 
whether  enlarged  or  restricted,  that  does 
not  consider  more  fully  than  has  ever 
been  done  before,  its  definite  relations  and 
concern  vrith  the  well-being  of  our  library 
workers. 

I  am  not  so  concerned  vrith  the  high 
priests  in  our  profession  who  have  access 
to  that  library  holy  of  holies,  the  trustees' 
room.  They  are  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  But  we  must  concern  our- 
selves as  never  before  vrith  the  inarticu- 
late thousands  of  fellow  library  workers. 


toward  whom  the  A.  L.  A.  has  inadvert- 
ently been  too  remote,  indirect  and  im- 
personaL  Our  present  constitution  reads, 
"The  object  of  the  American  I4brary  As- 
sociation shall  be  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  libraries  In  America,"  and  to  meet  the 
present  crisis,  this  must  be  changed  to 
read,  "The  objects  of  the  American  Libra- 
ry Association  shall  be  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  libraries  and  of  library  work- 
ers in  America." 

I  believe  the  word  "crisis"  in  our  library 
affairs  is  used  advisedly,  for  the  present 
situation  menaces  the  very  stroni^old  of 
library  work — ^its  morale.  It  has  been 
morale  which  kept  librarians  at  a  hi|^ 
state  of  effectiveness  through  long  years, 
while  the  demands  were  great  and  the 
financial  returns  were  smalL  It  was  mo- 
rale which  kept  their  eyes  dear  to  the 
compensations  in  library  work  other  than 
money  received,  and  if  morale  disappears, 
we  shall  become  a  body  of  drudges  irre- 
spective of  any  salary  returns. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  morale  and 
morality  are  first  cousins  and  I  brieve 
the  A.  L.  A.  must  investigate  this  dose 
relationship  at  once.  A  sense  of  injustice 
among  library  workers,  whether  well 
founded  or  not,  must  be  met  by  full  Just- 
ice both  from  the  A.  L.  A.  and  from  library 
institutions. 

We  are  told  the  loss  in  morale  among  aU 
workers  results  from  the  reaction' of  war 
tension.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  believe  the 
decrease  in  morale  among  library  workers 
comes  from  other  causes  as  well,  and  to 
protect  what  we  may  lose,  we  need  with 
other  things,  more  democracy  in  the  or- 
ganization of  library  institutions,  salaries 
more  commensurate  with  the  investment 
made  for  library  work,  some  protection  to 
library  workers  in  acddent  or  disability, 
and  definite  direction  and  sponsorship  by 
the  A.  L.  A.  itself  in  assodatinir  library 
workers  into  groups,  instead  of  leavinir 
them  to  work  out  their  problems  sini^e* 
handed. 

In  an  admirable  address  given  at  the  Ot- 
tawa conference  of  this  Assodation  ei^t 
years  ago,  one  speaker  said,  "Whatever  is 
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done  to  promote  the  happiness  and  best 
instincts  of  the  rank  and  file  of  a  library 
organisation  will  resuH  directly  in  instill- 
ing in  the  pnblio  service  rendered  by  them 
a  spirit  of  sympathy,  ready  regard  for  the 
rights  and  needs  of  the  public  and  an 
eagerness  to  serve  loyally.  Any  library 
management  eonceiyed  and  executed  in 
this  spirit,  may  be  depended  on  for  achieye- 
ments  in  what  is  really  library  economy." 

The  speaker  of  these  words  would  be  the 
last  to  advocate  better  working  conditions 
solely  for  a  larger  and  better  output  of 
work.  Better  library  conditions  must  not 
be  sought  for  only  as  a  business  invest- 
ment, but  as  an  ethical  question  as  well, 
involving  our  fellow  library  workers. 

In  this  same  address  the  speaker  con- 
tinued, •'Invite  the  confidence  of  every 
member  of  your  stafC,  allow  your  assist- 
ants to  voice  the  conclusions  their  experi- 
ence and  service  bring  home  to  them, 
listen  with  sympathy  to  suggestions 
prompted  by  loyalty  and  daily  pondering. 
There  are  times  when  we  may  well  forget 
our  official  gradings,  when  it  will  prove 
profitable"  (and  may  we  add  Christian) 
"to  learn  from  the  members  of  the  crew 
how  our  theories  stand  the  test" 

To  make  a  general  statement  explicit, 
we  must  make  our  libraries  responsive,  not 
only  to  the  public's  demands,  but  also  to 
the  hearing  of  our  library  employees. 

It  is  not  easy  to  forget  ofllcial  gradings 
in  our  libraries  since  they  have  an  impor- 
tant place  in  library  organization,  but  if 
such  gradings  impose  silence  on  any  group 
of  employees  to  the  point  of  suppression 
and  inarticulation,  such  organization  is 
defective. 

I  entirely  agree  with  a  library  assistant 
who  recently  wrote  to  me,  If  democracy  Is 
not  an  empty  word,  it  certainly  must  mean 
that  our  workers  should  be  taken  into  the 
councils,  where  decisions  governing  their 
every-day  existence  are  made  and  executed, 
and  that  no  longer  shall  they  be  consid- 
ered as  a  commodity,  but  as  separate  en- 
tities whose  intelligence  should  and  must 
be  recognized." 


It  is  not  easy  to  secure  self-expression 
for  every  individual  in  any  organized 
group  of  people,  and  frequently  the  head 
librarian  cannot  be  an  adequate  mouth- 
piece for  his  library  assistants.  To  se- 
cure a  fuller  and  representative  expres- 
sion from  these  workers  in  our  larger 
libraries  at  least,  I  believe  there  should 
be  several  committees  in  such  institutions. 
These  committees  should  not  concern 
themselves  with  the  administrative  prob- 
lems and  library  policies  for  which  the 
library  trustees  and  the  head  librarian 
are  held  directly  responsible.  They  should 
concern  themselves  with  the  problems  and 
conditions  in  our  libraries  which  directly 
affect  their  own  physical,  mental  and  pro- 
fessional welfare. 

Such  stafC  committees  should  not  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  librarian,  nor  should  the 
heads  of  departments  be  ex-ofllcio  mem- 
bers of  them.  Generally  there  should  be 
no  such  distinctions  drawn  in  a  library's 
attitude  towards  its  heads  and  assistants, 
the  only  permissible  distinction  made  be- 
ing between  its  workers  and  its  wasters. 
Membership  on  these  committees  should 
consist  of  those  elected  as  representatives 
by  the  stafC  members  themselves.  A  head 
librarian  frequently  receives  more  credit 
for  the  excellence  of  his  stafC  than  he  does 
blame  for  its  defects.  StafC  representatives 
before  a  library's  governing  board  will 
also  help  to  place  more  properly  credit  or 
blame  where  either  is  due.  StafC  repres- 
entation on  committees  will  avail  little 
unless  there  be  points  of  contact  between 
the  stafC  and  the  library  trustees,  but  we 
must  not  trespass  on  a  later  program  in 
this  conference.  But  as  has  been  recently 
remarked,  "While  we  may  not  be  able  to 
eliminate  the  discontent  due  to  defects  in 
human  nature,  we  may  remove  the  dis- 
content due  to  harsh,  discouraging,  de- 
pressing and  unfair  conditions  of  work." 

Library  salaries  have  advanced  sharply 
in  many  cities  this  last  year,  but  taking 
the  country  over,  they  remain  a  menace 
to  library  morale.  Statistics  on  library 
salaries  and  conditions  have  been  numer- 
ous, but  may  we  call  attention  to  the  ad- 
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mirable  and  latest  survey  just  made  by 
the  Chicago  Library  Club,  of  the  27  libra- 
ries in  the  Chicago  library  district,  doubt- 
less a  typical  one  in  this  country.  To 
quote  and  summarize:  there  are  109  un- 
filled library  positions  in  this  district.  The 
proportion  of  salary  expenditures  to  libra- 
ry incomes  varies  from  19  to  68  per  cent, 
the  average  being  47  per  cent  Three  li- 
braries report  provision  made  for  auto- 
matic salary  increases  within  certain  limits. 
Of  the  ten  libraries  connected  with  edu- 
cational institutions,  only  three  of  the 
nine  replying  report  salaries  equal  to 
those  of  faculty  members.  One  librarian, 
a  library  school  graduate  with  over  ten 
years'  experience,  who  works  eight  to  nine 
hours  a  day,  receives  less  than  the  lowest 
paid  stenographer  in  the  college  office.  In 
the  industrial  and  commercial  world,  the 
regular  rate  for  over-time  work  is  160  per 
cent  of  that  paid  for  work  within  hours. 
Only  one  library  in  Chicago  and  vicinity 
pays  this  rate  and  then  for  holidays  only. 
Salary  increases  have  varied  from  ten  to 
100  per  cent,  while  the  cost  of  living  in 
Chicago  advanced  94  per  cent.  Only  two 
libraries  reduce  working  hours  in  sum- 
mer from  the  winter  schedule.  Six  libra- 
ries report  a  conscious  effort  made  to  vary 
work  and  relieve  fatigue  and  monotony.  A 
sabbatical  year  is  unheard  of.  Sick  leave 
is  general.  Four  libraries  have  staff  or- 
ganizations. Only  one-third  of  the  libra- 
ries report  any  attempt  to  provide  lock- 
ers, rest  and  lunch  rooms  for  their  em- 
ployees. Only  eight  of  the  27  libraries  re- 
port that  individual  soap  and  towels  are 
provided.  Only  three,  all  municipal  libra- 
ries, provide  employees'  pension  systems 
or  retiring  allowances.  These  conditions, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Chicago  survey,  doubt- 
less are  typical  of  the  country. 
.  Salary  raises  during  the  last  year  have 
advanced  the  minimum  considerably,  but 
I  do  not  believe  the  salaries  of  the  better 
educated,  specially  trained  or  experienced 
library  employees  show  a  proportionate 
increase.  Ten  or  15  dollars  a  month's 
difference  in  salary  does  not  sufficiently 
represent  the  usual  difference  in  value  be- 


tween a  college  or  university  graduate 
with  one  or  two  years  library  school  train- 
ing, as  compared  to  a  high  school  gradu- 
ate with  six  weeks'  training  in  a  summer 
library  school.  The  difference  in  minimum 
salaries  paid  in  different  libraries  of  the 
same  tjrpe  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  sta- 
bilizing influence  in  this  country.  When 
we  hear  of  a  minimum  salary  of  |480  a 
year  paid  in  one  institution,  and  of  a 
$1,600  minimum  proposed  in  another,  we 
believe  the  American  Library  Association 
should  lead  the  way  in  establishing  some 
proposed  market  value  for  library  work. 
No  market  price  can  be  placed  on  pro- 
nounced native  talent  or  unusual  person- 
ality for  library  work,  but  it  can  apply  to 
the  average  library  assistant  on  a  basis  of 
education,  special  training  or  experience. 
Some  stabilizing  influence  and  a  fair  mar- 
ket value  must  be  brought  forward,  based 
on  a  dollar's  purchasing  power  in  decent, 
healthful  living  conditions  and  some  rec- 
reational life.  If  this  is  not  done,  we  may 
soon  see  one  city  depleted  and  another 
surfeited  with  library  assistants,  a  condi- 
tion detrimental  to  both. 

Fortunately  there  are  many  compensa- 
tions other  than  salary  in  library  work, 
but  an  increasing  number  of  library  em- 
ployees are  unable  longer  to  afford  them. 
On  a  strictly  money  basis,  considering  the 
necessary  education,  special  training  or 
experience  required,  library  work  at  pres- 
ent is  not  a  paying  investment  A  year 
ago  the  National  League  of  Women  Work- 
ers called  attention  to  the  bad  example  we 
were  setting,  for  not  only  were  library 
workers  underpaid,  but  this  by  compari- 
son was  preventing  workers  in  other  edu- 
cational and  social  fields  from  obtaining 
what  otherwise  would  be  granted  them. 
Our  municipalities  have  not  yet  granted 
their  library  employees  what  the  individ- 
uals comprising  those  municipalities  ex- 
pect and  take  for  themselves. 

The  question  of  retiring  allowances  for 
library  employees  has  been  pertinent  this 
last  year  and  Mr.  Kaiser's  recent  presenta- 
tion of  this  was  excellent  Those  of  you 
who  have  seriously  considered  this  ques- 
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tion,  quickly  realised  that  its  appearance 
of  simplicity  was  deceptive.  If  you  are 
iiot  so  convinced,  examine  Mr.  Lewis 
Meriam's  authoritative  book,  Principles 
Ooveminff  the  Retirement  of  Public  Em- 
ployees, and  realize  that  this  subject  as 
applied  to  library  employees,  should  re- 
ceive the  best  thought  of  this  Association. 
The  question  is  too  complicated  for  a  dis- 
cussion now,  except  to  say,  that  it  too, 
greatly  afreets  the  morale  of  library  work- 
ers. The  usual  two  sides  of  a  question 
are  evident,  in  this  case  the  employer  and 
employee. 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  library  worker, 
whose  morale  cannot  but  be  affected,  when 
her  community  demands  some  education 
and  many  personal  qualifications  of  her, 
and  while  she  serves  by  helping  it  to  see 
and  think  cleaij^y,  it  pays  in  return  a  sal- 
ary barely  sufficient  for  her  to  live  as  the 
community  expects,  not  to  mention  its  in- 
sufficiency to  afford  protection  against  the 
accidents  of  life.  No  responsible  library 
worker  can  long  give  her  best  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  in  her  work,  with  the  specter 
of  unprotected  old  age  ever  peering  at  her 
from  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand  are  the  claims  of  the 
library  board  and.  the  city  or  state.  To 
paraphrase  Meriam,  some  objects  which 
the  library's  governing  board  will  obtain 
through  retiring  allowances  include:  the 
elimination  from  its  active  force  of  those 
who  have  lost  their  efficiency  because  of 
advancing  years  or  too  long  service;  elim- 
ination of  those  who  have  lost  efficiency 
through  accident  or  disease;  the  retention 
in  the  service  of  the  best  of  its  present 
employees,  many  of  whom,  without  such  a 
system,  will  resign  to  work  elsewhere;  the 
attraction  to  library  work,  because  of  the 
protection  offered,  of  a  higher  grade  of 
service;  the  general  improvement  of  mo- 
rale in  the  staff  by  eliminating  the  inade- 
quate workers  and  so  removing  stagna- 
tion by  opening  advanced  positions  to  the 
ambitious  ones. 

But,  you  may  say,  this  is  the  work  of 
individual  libraries;  what  has  the  A.L.  A. 
to  do  with  all  this.    This  is  true,  but  as 


the  representative  organization  of  library 
work  and  workers  in  this  country,  the 
A.  L.  A.  should  take  the  initiative,  define 
the  principles  and  then  drive  them  home. 
The  great  defect  in  the  past  has  been  the 
inability  of  this  Association  to  transform 
its  convictions  into  actualities,  and  this 
has  resulted  largely  from  the  lack  of  ac- 
quaintance and  relationship  between  the 
A.  It.  A.  and  the  library  trustees  of  the 
country. 

But  it  seems  to  me  the  greatest  present 
service  the  A«  L.  A.  can  do  for  library 
workers  and  for  itself  is  to  sponsor  and 
direct  the  spirit  of  organization  which  ex- 
ists today  among  our  people.  The  desire 
to  organize  is  everywhere  rife,  and  library 
employees  have  responded  by  joining  staff 
associations,  labor  unions  and  the  Library 
Workers'  Association. 

The  A.  L.  A.  should  recognize  this  spirit 
immediately  and  officially,  and  without  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  departmental  head 
or  junior  assistant,  the  specially  trained 
or  the  untrained,  men  or  women,  organize 
these  employees  into  groups  or  chapters 
and  then  assist  in  directing  their  activi- 
ties. 

I  believe  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion should  define  the  proper  and  improper 
activities  of  these  groups,  issue  charters 
for  their  organization,  and  then  sponsor 
and  support  them  in  the  activities  which 
the  A.  L.  A.  itself  believes  are  right.  In 
return,  membership  in  these  local  chap- 
ters should  require  also,  membership  in 
the  American  Library  Association  itself. 
Chapters  could  be  organized  in  the  larger 
libraries,  while  those  in  smaller  cities  and 
towns  could  be  grouped  together  into  one 
chapter.  Provision  should  be  made  to  take 
over  as  chapters  such  existing  library 
clubs  and  staff  associations  as  wish  the 
support  and  united  strength  which  such 
an  organization  will  give. 

Some  of  our  members  in  eastern  public 
and  western  university  libraries  have  af- 
filiated themselves  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  The  proposal  that  the 
American  Library  Association  organize  its 
workers  under  its  own  direction,  is  not 
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gubmitted  as  a  weapon  against  those  af- 
filiated with  the  Federation,  nor  should  it 
be  used  as  snch.  It  is  proposed  for  those 
who  believe  it  preferable  and  logical  for 
library  workers  to  associate  themselves 
with  head  rather  than  with  hand  workers, 
under  an  organization  which  stands  not 
only  for  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  but  for 
many  other  right  conditions  for  a  better 
quantity  and  quality  of  work.  Moreover, 
the  American  Library  Association  not  only 
stands  for  rights,  but  it  also  stands  for 
duties  to  be  performed,  service  rendered, 
and  for  a  continuation  of  the  high  stand- 
ards in  library  work  for  which  it  has 
striven  unremittingly  for  44  long  years. 

This  plan  of  organization  has  occurred 
to  more  than  one  member  of  the  A«  L.  A. 
It  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Bostwick  over  a 
year  ago,  who  with  other  members  of  this 
Association,  believes  it  wise,  workable  and 
highly  Important. 

Two  outstanding  questions  immediately 
present  themselves  in  such  a  plan,  that  of 
"collective  bargaining,"  and  the  means  of 
enforcing  conclusions  reached  by  groups 
of  •  library  workers  and  backed  by  the 
American  Library  Association. 

Collective  bargaining  is  a  fairly  new 
term  for  what  has  been  applying  all  about 
us  for  many  years,  teachers,  preachers  and 
librarians  only,  seemingly  being  exempt 
from  its  workings.  It  applies  to  libraries 
every  day.  When  the  site  for  a  new  libra- 
ry building  is  purchased,  the  fee  paid  the 
real  estate  dealer  is  that  previously  de- 
cided on  for  him  by  the  Real  Bstate  Ex- 
change. When  the  architect  for  the  build- 
ing is  engaged,  his  services  will  be  paid 
for  on  the  basis  set  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  When  the  books  are 
bought,  the  discounts  allowed  are  those 
mutually  agreeable  to  the  publishers. 
When  the  heat  is  turned  on,  we  pay  the 
library  engineer  the  wages  decided  on  by 
the  Bngineers'  Union.  Should  the  building 
get  afire,  we  receive  the  insurance  propor- 
tioned to  the  loss  as  decided  on  by  the 
Fire  Underwriters'  Association. 

All  this  is  collective  bargaining  and  it 
is  also  evenrday  business.     Being  some- 


what inexperienced  in  business,  we  libra- 
rians may  regard  it  as  an  ethical  ques- 
tion as  well.  As  such,  collective  bargain- 
ing has  recently  been  favorably  r^rarted 
on  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  the  Northern  Bapt- 
ist Convention  of  last  year,  the  Board  d! 
Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Bpiscopal 
Church  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  War  Council,  as  contained 
in  the  Bishop's  Declaration  on  Social  re- 
construction. 

As  to  enforcing  the  conclusions  and  rec^ 
ommendations  made  by  the  library  groups 
and  the  American  Library  Association  it- 
self, I  do  not  believe  the  weapon  frequent- 
ly used  to  enforce  the  demands  of  the  hod- 
carriers'  or  brick-layers'  union  is  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  library  work.  Public 
sentiment  and  laws  more  powerful  than 
written  ones  prohibit  its  use  by  the  pub- 
lic's employees.  I  believe  our  people  by 
overwhelming  action  would  refuse  such  a 
weapon  if  proffered.  Immeasurably  more 
would  be  lost  than  gained  for  them  if  it 
were  ever  touched.  If  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  with  its  members 
grouped  into  local  chapters,  will  stabilise 
and  maintain  fair  values  for  library  work 
in  this  country,  I  believe  nothing  more 
will  be  necessary  to  secure  salaries  and 
working  conditions  which  are  just  We 
have  an  example  in  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  of  what  such  a  posi- 
tion means,  for  when  that  organization  as- 
sumed its  present  position,  all  discussion 
regarding  architects'  fees  ceased.  More- 
over, our  library  trustees  are  not  profit- 
eers, selling  our  labor  for  personal  gains. 
They  are  high-minded,  devoted  citlsens  in 
our  communities,  giving  their  time  and 
service  to  a  public  work  in  which  they  be- 
lieve. They  are  our  best  friends,  personal 
fmd  professional,  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  library  board  in  the  land  today  which 
fails  to  provide  what  is  due  its  library  em- 
ployees, unless  this  be  throu^  ignorance 
which  the  A.  L.  A.  must  remove,  or  from 
general  municipal  conditions,  for  which 
the  library  board  is  not  responsible. 

For  44  years  the  American  Library  As- 
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Boclation  has  stood  as  our  exponent  of 
library  standards.  It  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  best  in  library 
work  today.  Directly  or  indirectly  it  has  as- 
sisted every  library  worker,  whether  a 
member  of  the  Association  or  not.  The 
Association  has  reached  a  place  where  this 
assistance  given  most  be  reciprocated  by 
every  library  worker.  A  French  visitor 
to  this  country  once  remarked  that  Amer- 


ican organizations  chiefly  represented  the 
aggregate  weaknesses  of  their  members. 
The  American  Library  Association  must 
represent  the  combined  strength  of  its 
members,  and  with  this  strength  there 
must  be  the  confidence,  loyalty  and  whole- 
hearted support  of  every  member,  so  the 
A.  It.  A.  may  secure  an  influence  in  this 
country  more  commensurate  with  its  pos- 
sibilities and  potentialities. 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT  COLORADO  SPRINGS  CONFERENCE  BUT  PRINTED 

ELSEWHERE 


The  following  timely  papers,  having  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  library  periodicals, 
which  are  available  in  nearly  all  libraries, 
are  not  reprinted  here: 

The  inarticulate  library  assistant,  by  Bfar- 
Jory  Doud,  St.  Louis  Public  Library. 
Library  Journal,  June  15,  1920,  pp.  640- 
43. 

How  can  the  beneficence  of  libraries  be 
directed  toward  their  assistants?  by 
Lora  Rich,  Chicago  Public  Library. 
Public  Libraries,  July  1920,  pp.  365-368. 

Choosing  a  librarian  from  the  assistant's 
viewpoint,  by  Jennie  M.  Flexner,  Louis- 
ville Free  Public  Library.  Public  Li- 
braries, October  1920,  pp.  429-482; 


The  Public  library  and  the  school  library 
—A  Joint  opportunity,  by  Harriet  Wood. 
Supervisor  of  School  and  Public  Libra- 
ries, St  Paul,  Minn.  Library  Journal, 
August  1920,  pp.  631-34. 

What  of  the  summer  library  school  as  a 
factor  in  professional  education?  by 
Harriet  E.  Howe,  assistant  professor, 
Simmons  College  Library  School,  Bos- 
ton. Library  Journal,  July  1920,  pp. 
683-87. 

Business  Libraries  and  basic  service,  by 
Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr.,  librarian,  Packard 
Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.  Li* 
brary  Journal,  June  16,  1920,  pp.  660-61. 


THE   LIBRARY   ASSISTANT   AND   THE   LIBRARY   BOARD 
Bt  Mabtha  Pateick,  PuWo  lAlfrary,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


The  forces  of  unrest  manifesting  them- 
selves in  various  and  sundry  ways  through- 
out the  world — ^the  result  primarily  of  the 
social  and  economic  upheaval  of  the  great 
war — are  not  absent  in  the  stately  and 
dignified  halls  of  "librarydom"  where  the 
adjustment  to  meet  changed  conditions  is 
necessarily  slow,  due  to  a  certain  intel- 
lectual aloofness  obtaining  in  such  insti- 
tutions. 

To  any  student  or  close  observer  of  the 
signs  of  discord  and  unrest  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  library  workers,  it  must 
appear  hopeful  and  encouraging  to  note 
that  the  men  higher  up  in  this  noble  pro- 
fession are  beginning  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  upon  the  fundamental  causes  of  the 
disintegration     which     is     unfortunately 


manifesting  itself  among  the  workers, 
hence  threatening  the  solidarity  of  the 
entire  structure. 

It  is  meet  indeed  under  such  circum- 
stances to  issue  a  call  to  every  earnest, 
conscientious  worker  in  the  world  of  li- 
brary endeavor,  to  come  forward  and  face 
the  issues  squarely,  contributing  her  mite 
towards  a  solution  of  the  problems  which 
so  vitally  affect  her  every-day  existence 
and  which  entitle  her  to  respect  and  con- 
sideration. 

This  great  conference  of  the  American 
Library  Association  has  set  apart  one  of 
its  general  sessions  for  the  discussion  of 
staff  problems,  and  the  writer  approaches 
the  one  assigned  to  her,  this  ubbabt  as- 
siSTAirr  AND  HEB  TEUSTEi^,  wlth  a  deep 
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sense  of  the  responsibility  thus  Incurred 
and  the  earnest  hope  that  her  modest  ef- 
fort may  be  the  means  of  throwing  some 
light  upon  one  of  the  tangled  problems 
the  Association  has  set  itself  to  unravel. 

What  are  the  points  of  contact  between 
the  library  assistant  and  the  library 
board?  Can  the  unrest  among  the  work- 
ers be  partly  traced  to  an  unsympathetic 
attitude  which  has  grown  up  between  them 
from  causes  yet  to  be  discovered,  and  for 
which  probably  neither  party  is  directly 
responsible? 

Are  not  the  results  to  be  obtained  from 
a  better  understanding  of  the  situation 
well  worth  the  effort  to  get  at  the  causes 
of  these  fundamental  notes  of  discord? 

In  an  earnest  endeavor  to  discover  the 
points  of  contact  between  these  two  im- 
portant factors  in  the  construction  of  the 
stately  and  beautiful  library  scheme, 
would  not  the  spirit  of  cooperation  thus 
engendered  clear  the  atmosphere  and  pave 
the  way  for  that  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing so  necessary  for  success? 

Visualizing  the  situation  as  at  present 
confronting  the  library  assistant,  it  would 
appear  that  these  are  questions  involving 
in  their  solution  the  disintegrating  forces 
now  at  work,  and  which  are  daily  widen- 
ing the  breach  between  the  assistant  and 
her  trustees. 

A  battle  is  half  won  when  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation  are  fully  grasped,  the 
field  of  conflict  fully  surveyed,  and  a  de- 
termined attitude  springs  up  to  win  out, 
no  matter  what  the  odds. 

So  it  must  be  with  the  library  assistant 
and  her  trustees.  The  issue  must  be 
squarely  faced,  the  difficulties  grasped  and 
an  earnest  effort  made  to  reach  some  com- 
mon ground  where  library  problems  can 
be  discussed. 

Is  it  not  logical  to  assume  that  the  com- 
mon ground,  the  meeting  place  as  it  were 
for  discussion  between  the  two,  is  mu- 
tual interest  in  the  welfare  and  advance- 
ment of  the  best  interests  of  the  library? 

Concentrated  effort,  unity  of  purpose, 
and  a  forward  looking  movement  would  at 
least  be  the  result  of  such  efforts. 


The  library  trustee  occupies  a  very  un- 
enviable position  in  that  he  is  often  a  tar- 
get for  many  frontal  attacks  from  the 
staff  member  who,  we  will  say,  thought- 
lessly fails  to  analyse  the  difficulties  of 
the  trustee's  position. 

The  men  chosen  to  serve  on  a  library 
board  are  usually  prominent  in  business 
and  professional  circles  in  the  community 
in  which  their  particular  library  is  lo- 
cated, and  the  duties  they  assume  in  tak- 
ing office  on  such  an  important  board 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  high, 
unselfish,  public  service,  since  there  is 
no  remuneration  or  material  recognition 
in  connection  with  it.  They  are  expected 
to  give  quite  a  bit  of  their  valuable  time 
and  attention  to  the  solution  of  proUems 
affecting  the  staff  and  to  be  the  final  court 
of  appeal  to  which  all  complex  and  tangled 
questions  will  be  deferred. 

They  must  look  into  the  financial  needs 
of  the  library,  pass  upon  the  Just  and 
equitable  distribution  of  the  money  ap- 
propriated for  its  maintenance,  and  in 
every  way  arbitrate  between  confiicting  in- 
terests and  confiicting  ambitions  which 
surge  resistlessly  through  the  sea  of  libra- 
ry life,  even  as  it  does  in  other  fields  of 
usefulness  and  activity. 

Looking  then  into  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  attempting  earnestly  to  visualise 
some  at  least  of  the  difficulties  which  con- 
front a  board,  who  as  individuals  unself- 
ishly have  assumed  responsibilities  of  such 
far-reaching  import,  let  us  as  briefiy  as 
we  may  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
question — the  worker. 

A  library  staff  is  a  corps  of  workers, 
pledged  as  individuals  to  put  forward  their 
conscientious  and  intelligent  effort  in  the 
service  of  the  public's  diverse  needs  and 
intellectual  demands.  The  assistant's  work 
is  onerous  as  well  as  trying,  for  to  be 
an  intelligent  and  responsive  assistant  in 
the  illimitable  fields  of  library  work,  ne- 
cessitates ceaseless  vigilance,  constant  in- 
tellectual application  and  the  cultivation 
of  those  diplomatic  arts  which  will  enable 
her  to  cope  successfully  with  a  critical 
public. 
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Viewed  in  the  light  of  a  fair  and  Just 
compensation  for  her  undiYided  time  and 
strenuous  senrloe,  the  stipend  accorded 
her  as  a  remuneration  is  considerably  he- 
low  the  standard  of  a  living  wage  with  no 
definite  prospect  of  advancement  no  mat- 
ter how  earnest  her  efforts  may  be. 

The  daily  increasing  consciousness  that 
her  discouraging  and  difficult  position  is 
liot  fully  understood  by  her  trustees,  or 
worse  still,  is  held  as  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, is  leading  to  antagonism  on  her 
part,  and  a  desire  to  promote  her  own 
advancement  through  other  means  than 
are  now  available. 

This  situation  should  be  promptly  met 
by  the  board,  and  every  effort  made  to 
bring  about  a  better  and  more  sympathetic 
attitude  from  the  staff.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  a  broad,  human  understanding  of 
the  difficulties  which  alike  confront  both 
staff  and  trustees. 

Will  the  board  undertake  a  practical 
i^lication,  rather  than  an  academic  def- 
inition of  the  spirit  of  co-operation? 

Will  they  put  new  life  and  hope  into 
the  working  force  of  the  library,  at  pres- 
ent disorganized  on  account  of  low  sal- 
aries and  other  discouraging  aspects? 

Will  they  take  the  lead  to  which  their 
position  entitles  them,  and  to  which  their 
training  and  experience  as  men  of  af- 
fairs pre-eminently  fit  them,  in  the  pro- 


motion and  development  of  a  more  cordial 
spirit  between  themselves  as  trustees  and 
the  staff? 

Will  they  attempt  to  reach  the  individ- 
ual worker  to  the  end  that  she  may  feel 
that  her  particular  problems,  her  partic- 
ular ambitions,  are  matters  deserving  at- 
tention and  recognition? 

If  they  will  attempt  this  in  all  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity,  the  "point  of  contact" 
will  be  discovered,  the  common  ground 
found  on  which  workers  and  trustees  can 
meet  and  discuss  staff  problems,  with  a 
view  to  their  solution. 

The  dawn  of  a  new  age  is  upon  us;  the 
hitherto  inarticulate  worker  nuist  be  rec- 
ognized and  her  claims  adjudicated  be- 
fore humanity's  tribunal. 

It  is  democracy's  great  appeal,  and  if 
the  world  is  to  be  made  safe  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  that  ideal,  then  we  of 
our  vast  library  system  have  resting  upon 
us  a  most  solemn  responsibility. 

Shall  we  rise  to  it,  recognizing  our 
work  as  part  of  the  educational  and  fun- 
damental forces  of  the  world,  the  trustees 
Indeed  of  enlightenment  and  moral  force, 
or  shall  we,  in  arrogance  and  indifference, 
heed  not  the  call,  which  the  poet  em- 
bodies so  beautifully  in  these  lines: 

**Men  my  brothers,  men  the  workers;  ever 

reaping  something  new. 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest, 
of  the  things  that  they  shall  do." 


NOTES    PROM    LIBRARY   WORK    FOR   THE    BLIND 
By  Lieutenant  Fbank  Sghoble 


I  think  it  is  necessary  to  give  you  some 
of  my  reasons  for  bringing  this  subject  to 
your  attention.  A  man  who  finds  himself 
in  a  new  environment  will  take  notice  of 
his  surroundings.  If  a  man  is  transported 
as  an  immigrant  to  a  new  country,  he  will 
notice  the  condition  of  the  people  in  that 
country  and  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blind, 
they  are  unfortunate,  he  notices  what  is 
being  done  for  them  by  the  more  fortunate 
neighbors.  If  he  finds  conditions  can  be  im- 
proved, it  devolves  upon  him  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  improve  these  con- 


ditions. Since  the  war  the  blinded  sol- 
diers have  received  an  education  and  train- 
ing which  up  to  the  time  of  the  war  was 
denied  to  civilians.  When  the  blinded  sol- 
diers began  returning  from  "over  there," 
the  work  of  their  rehabilitation  was  begun. 
The  whole  country  seemed  to  sjonpathize 
with  us  in  our  new  condition  and  with  the 
attempt  to  help  us  to  place  ourselves  on 
our  feet.  Many  people  never  before  inter- 
ested in  work  for  the  blind  were  interested 
in  the  work  for  the  blind  soldier. 
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When  I  consider  the  great  benefits  which 
an  blind  may  receive  from  the  help 
given  to  those  blinded  in  the  war,  it  is 
almost  a  privilege  to  be  included  in  that 
number.  The  blind  soldier  has  a  new  serv- 
ice to  perform.  We  fought  "over  there,** 
they  tell  us,  to  make  the  world  a  better 
place  to  live  in  for  all  mankind.  We  can 
transfer  our  service  to  the  civilian  blind 
who  are  now,  since  the  passing  of  the 
war,  our  brothers  and  sisters.  I  do  not 
want  any  of  you  to  think  that  I  am 
speaking  as  a  group  or  for  a  group.  I 
am  not.  As  I  told  a  reporter  this  after- 
noon, I  am  simply  a  blind  soldier  who, 
since  the  *war,  has  his  own  problems  to 
solve.  Perhaps  by  putting  them  before 
you,  I  can  help  you  to  see  that  blindness 
is  not  so  much  a  condition  as  an  atti- 
tude. A  few  minutes  ago  I  spoke  of  the 
greater  interest  taken  in  the  soldier  than 
in  the  civilian  blind.  However,  the  sol- 
dier and  the  civilian  stand  upon  the  same 
footing  in  their  lack  of  reading  materiaL 
A  blind  soldier  can  be  trained  to  read,  but 
of  how  much  greater  value  that  training 
would  be  if  sufficient  desirable  books  were 
available.  He  will  want  books  to  read 
when  he  gets  out  of  service  because,  in 
many  cases,  he  has  come  in  contact  with 
books  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  Self- 
improvement  will  take  the  place  of  en- 
tertainment in  his  reading. 

In  continuing  the  work  of  education 
started  in  the  schools,  the  libraries  have 
done  a  wonderful  work  in  this  country, 
but  there  is  still  a  great  work  to  be  done 
by  libraries  for  the  blind  soldier.  Many 
efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  con- 
dition or  alleviate  the  aflliction  of  those 
disabled  in  the  war.  For  the  sake  of  the 
blind  I  want  to  add  to  the  words  "rehabil- 
itate" and  ••reconstruct*'  the  word  "re- 
create** and  all  that  it  means.  And  while 
the  blind  are  being  given  an  opportunity 
to  retake  their  place  in  industrial  and  so- 
cial life  to  you  will  come  an  opportunity 
to  re-create  with  books  the  world  which 
their  blindness  has  taken  away  from  them. 
So  that  these  will,  in  some  measure,  take 
the  place'  of  the  sight  which  they  have  lost. 


••A  book  Is  the  fi^eam  which  lis^ts  the  way 
out  of  darkness  into  day.** 

One  of  the  soldiers  at  Evergreen  told  me 
that  he  never  knew  what  a  book  meant 
until  he  lost  his  sight  I  have  read  many 
letters  written  by  the  men  at  Evergreen 
and  they  all  show  an  appreciation  of  books. 
Now  in  your  Enlarged  Program,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  you  are  going  to  try  to  bring 
the  book  to  the  reader  and,  in  the  arid 
legions,  where  books  do  not  exist,  you  are 
going  to  establish  libraries  where  they 
are  needed.  Ton  are  going  to  teach  peo- 
ple that  the  library  building  in  the  pub- 
lic square,  of  which  they  are  so  proud,  is 
for  something  more  than  to  serve  as  a 
good  background  for  a  Q.  A.  R.  monu- 
ment. Tou  are  going  to  make  readers  out 
of  non-readers  and  make  better  readers 
out  of  those  who  already  appreciate  books. 
In  the  2,500  books  printed  for  the  blind 
six  different  kinds  of  tjrpe  have  been  used. 
There  are  less  than  100  books  printed  in 
the  new  type  adopted  as  standard  and 
of  these  your  Association  is  responsible 
for  a  number.  Credit  is  also  due  to  some 
authors  for  brailllng  their  books. 
.  The  American  public  has  not  fully 
awakened  to  the  needs  of  the  blind.  There 
is  now  a  uniform  ty^e,  but  a  braiUed  cat- 
alogue of  books  in  this  type  is  greatly 
needed  by  the  blind  man.  He  wants  to 
read  the  catalog  himself  and  decide 
what  books  to  choose.  If  there  is  one 
thing  a  man  wants  to  read  for  himself  it 
is  a  book  catalog.  In  a  catalog  a  per- 
son will  stumble  upon  a  new  title  or  a 
new  author  and  it  will  probably  lead  him 
to  make  ^rther  explorations  among 
books. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  As- 
sociation is  so  interested  in  the  blind  that 
it  will  include  them  in  its  Ehilarged  Pro- 
gram and  provide  so  much  money  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind.  This  will  also  encour- 
age those  working  in  their  behalf  and 
stimulate  them  to  greater  efforts.  I  do 
not.  know  if  you  have  ever  thou^t  of  it 
in  this  way  but  I  would  like  Just  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  good  you  are  doing 
in  taking  up  this  work.    Tour  inclusion  ai 
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them  in  your  program  is  giying  them  good 
advertising  because  you  are  bringing  them 
before  the  public  in  a  new  way.  The  pub- 
lic does  not  understand  the  blind.  They 
pity  them  and  pass  on  or  stop  to  drop 
a  nickel  in  the  cup.  They  do  not  see  the 
blind  worker  in  the  factories,  in  business, 
and  professional  life.  Tou  are  going  to  tell 
them  that  the  blind  are  intei^ted  in  life 
and  education.  They  hare  the  same  desire 
for  books  and  the  same  discrimination  in 
their  selection.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  books.  They  must  be  distributed 
and  circulated  among  the  blind. 

The  expense  of  making  the  plates  is  so 
great  that  the  commercial  printing  of 
books  for  the  blind  is  almost  an  Impos- 
sibility. A  norel  which  you  would  buy  for 
11.60  would  cost  probably  |10  in  braille. 
As  a  usual  thing  the  ordinary  book  runs 
from  three  to  seyen  volumes  in  braille 
and  costs  from  $6  to  $10.  Because  of  the 
cost  and  bulk  of  braille  books  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  average  man  cannot  possess 
many  books.  We  have  about  forty  libraries 


which  have  departments  for  the  blind  and 
only  about  a  dozen  of  them  are  keeping 
up  with  the  supply. 

Since  taking  up  this  work  I  have  been 
asked  by  several  people  if  it  would  not 
be  better  to  leave  the  work  to  the  estab- 
lished agencies  for  the  blind.  Libraries 
are  public  institutions  with  funds  to  be 
used  for  certain  purposes,  and  this  may 
not  be  considered.  No  one  library  could 
do  ansrthing  in  a  general  way  for  the 
whole  country.  As  I  understand  it  you 
are  simply  underwriting  the  cost  of  plates 
in  production  of  books  which  will  take 
the  place  of  the  commercial  element. 

Their  tastes  have  not  changed  any  since 
they  lost  their  sight.  They  want  the  same 
books  and  they  want  them  more  than  they 
ever  wanted  them  before.  But  there  aren't 
enough  to  go  around  and,  consequently, 
the  readers  are  being  deprived  of  books. 
What  we  need  is  more  of  everything  so 
that  some  of  us  can  get  enough  of  some- 
thing, A  frank,  clear  statement  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  get  people's  interest 


THE  MODERN  MEDUSA 
Bt  Fbedcbigk  C.  Hicks,  Law  Lilrtrarian,  OolumlHa  Universitg,  New  York  Oitg 


^^Index-learning  turns  no  student  paie. 
Yet  holds  the  eel  of  science  hy  the  tail." 

Dunoiad  1:279-80. 

In  this  often  quoted  couplet.  Pope  struck 
off  two  truths,  a  half-truth  and  a  whole- 
truth.  It  may  have  been  the  fact  in  his 
time  that  a  student  who  depended  upon 
indexes  was  so  freed  from  labor  that  he 
needed  not  to  become  pallid  from  over- 
work; but  in  this  day  and  generation  he 
may  well  lose  color  when  he  contemplates 
the  vast  array  of  material  pointed  out  by 
the  indexes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pass- 
age of  time  and  the  accumulating  wealth 
of  literature  makes  it  certain  that  only 
by  index-learning  can  one  grasp  and  hold 
the  tail  of  the  eel  of  science.  Science  can- 
not today  be  likened  to  a  single  eel  wrig- 
erling  and  twisting  to  elude  our  grasp,  but 
rather  to  a  Medusa  whose  locks  are  formed 
by  numerous  eels  of  this  and  that  science 


and  literature.  Billings  and  Fletcher, 
armed  with  the  Index  Medicus,  like  Per- 
seus of  old,  courageously  attacked  this 
dread  creature,  but  they  did  not  succeed 
in  cutting  off  her  head  to  place  it  on  the 
shield  of  Athena,  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom. 
Their's  was  an  unending  battle  which  was 
taken  up  by  Poole  and  another  Fletcher, 
and  which  is  carried  on  today  by  a  host 
of  combatants.  yThe  horrid  locks  still 
wave,  but  less  violently  since  th6  attack 
has  been  joined  by  the  Readers  Guide, 
the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientiflo 
Literature,  the  agricultural,  dramatic,  in- 
dustrial arts,  military  and  psychological 
indexes,  the  Puhlio  Affairs  Inform^ition 
Service,  and  the  Index  to  Legal  PeriodUxOs. 
The  periodical  literature  of  the  world 
is  less  elusive  today  because  of  the  self- 
sacrificing  labors  of  men  and  women,  some 
of  whom  are  as  mythological  to  the  young- 
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er  generation  of  library  workers  as  is 
Perseus.  But  we  owe  to  them  and  to  their 
successors  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  cannot 
be  repaid.  We  have  only  to  project  our- 
selves back  to  the  time  when  there  were 
no  such  indexes  to  realize  how  much  we 
depend  upon  them.  In  American  library 
history,  there  is  no  achievement  more 
permanently  useful  and  presently  helpful 
than  the  publication  of  these  various  in- 
dexes to  periodical  and  other  current  lit- 
erature. Therefore,  speaking  for  all  those 
who  would  give  credit  where  it  is  due, 
I  raise  my  voice  in  praise  of  those  who 
have  made  index-learning  possible,,  and  I 
name  them  again  so  that,  though  they  are 
often  on  our  lips,  we  may  not  forget 
them.  Let  us  not  forget  Poole  and  Flet- 
cher who  were  brother  librarians,  whose 
labors  in  our  behalf  were  Herculean;  nor 
Billings,  whose  index-learning  while  ac- 
tively in  the  medical  profession  led  him 
into  our  own  ranks;  nor  Jones,  who  did 
for  the  lawyer  what  Billings  did  for  the 
physician;  nor  Lapp,  whose  Initiative  and 
foresight  created  the  Public  Affairs  In- 
formation Service;  nor  all  those,  too  nu- 
merous to  be  mentioned,  who  took  the 
lamp  of  index-learning  from  the  hands  of 
the  Fathers;  nor,  finally,  Wilson,  that  pub- 
lisher, without  whose  business  acumen,  in- 
telligent appreciation,  and  splendid  pa- 
tience, some  of  these  indexes  would  have 
languished  and  died. 

The  Eel  of  Legal  Science 

It  happens  that  the  original  hero  of 
Pope's  poem  in  which  occurs  the  quotation 
with  which  this  paper  begins,  was  one 
Lewis  Theobald.  He  was  an  attorney  who 
aroused  the  poet's  ire  by  issuing  a  pamph- 
let entitled  Shakespeare  Restored,  or  An 
Exposure  of  the  Blunders  Committed  and 
Unamended  in  Mr.  Papers  Late  Edition. 
While  literary  criticism  has  shown  that 
Theobald  was  more  nearly  right  than 
Pope  in  the  annotation  of  Shakespeare, 
the  attorney  was  undoubtedly  addicted  to 
index-learning,  a  subject  in  which  law- 
yers have,  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
calling,  always  found  it  necessary  to  be 


proficient.  I  therefore  make  no  quarrel 
with  Pope's  ill-natured  reference,  but  use 
it  as  a  pretext  for  discussing  the  history, 
present  status  and  possible  future  of  the 
indexing  of  legal  periodicals. 

Jones'   Index 

Until  Poole  published  his  Index,  the  gen- 
eral periodical  literature  of  the  English 
speaking  world  was  a  vast  desert  in  which 
the  searcher  wandered  aimlessly,  or  guided 
only  by  such  uncertain  paths  as  had  been 
trodden  by  a  few  hardy  travellers;  and 
even  yet,  back  of  the  period  to  which  his 
great  work  is  a  welcome  guide,  there 
stretches  an  uncharted  plane.  His  vol- 
umes and  their  immediate  successors 
cover  the  period  from  1802  to  1907.  With- 
in that  period,  did  they  cover  the  whole 
field?  Obviously  they  could  not.  For  in- 
stance, they  did  not  attempt  to  include  le- 
gal periodicals  of  which  there  were  many 
of  ancient  and  honorable  lineage.  E«xactly 
five  were  indexed,  viz.,  the  American  Law 
Revieto,  the  Western  Law  Journal,  the 
Juridical  Review,  the  Law  Quarterly  Re- 
view, and  the  Harvard  Law  Review, 
amounting  together  to  ninety-five  volumes. 
Therefore,  when  Leonard  Augustus  Jones, 
in  1888,  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
Index  to  Legal  Periodical  Literature^,  he 
made  a  positive  contribution  to  the  appar- 
atus of  index-learning.  His  first  volume 
is  an  open  sesame  to  158  different  period- 
icals, all  that  had  been  published  in  Eng- 
lish up  to  the  end  of  1886,  amounting  to 
1,373  volumes.  To  these,  by  the  aid  of 
Poole,  he  added  the  legal  articles  in  113 
general  periodicals  contained  in  4,400 
volumes.  His  second  volume,  published 
in  1899,  covered  the  contents  of  29  legal 
periodicals  in  982  volumes,  and  the  legal 
articles  in  56  general  periodicals  in  630 
volumes.  Thus  in  his  two  volumes  he 
gave  us  a  key  to  the  contents,  hitherto 
unlocked,  of  2,355  volumes  of  legal  period- 
icals, while  at  the  same  time  he  brought 
together  and  placed  under  their  appropri- 
ate headings  the  legal  contents  of  5,030 


^Boston,  Boston  Book  co..  1888-1899.     3  T. 
V.  1.  to  Jan.  1887;  v.  2.  1887-1897. 


Tolumes  of  general  periodicals.  This  was 
a  genuine  achievement  that  no  Uhrarlan 
can  afford  to  overlook.  He  aays  in  the 
prelace  to  his  first  volume,  "I  have  at- 
tempted in  this  Index  to  reler  to  the  ar- 
ticles relating  to  matters  of  law  and 
legislation  contained  in  the  whole  hody  of 
periodical  literature  la  the  Knglish  Ian- 
Euage  published  prior  to  January,  1887.  To 
this  end,  I  have  Included  references  to 
the  articles,  papers,  correspondence,  an- 
notated cases,  and  hlosraphlcal  notices  in 
the  legal  Journals  of  America,  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  English  col- 
onies; and  to  such  articles  in  the  principal 
literary  reviews  and  magazines  of  these 
countries  as  seemed  to  belong  properly  to 
legal  literature.  I  have  also  Included  ref- 
erences to  the  papers  and  proceedings  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  of  the 
various  state  bar  associations;  and  also 
referMices  to  such  of  the  papers  and  trans- 
actions of  t&e  English  and  American  social 
service  aesoclatlons,  and  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  aa  seemed  to  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  Index,  I  have  given  much 
attention  to  references  to  biographical 
articles  relating  to  distinguished  Judges 
and  lawyers,  both  living  and  deceased. 
Accordingly,  such  notices  in  all  the  Jour- 
nals and  reviews,  which  seemed  to  be  of 
value,  even  when  brief,  have  been  referred 
to.  Moreover,  all  the  reports  of  the  Amer- 
ican conrtB,  some  three  thousand  volumes, 
have  been  examined  volume  by  volume,  in 
order  to  make  references  to  the  proceed- 
ings In  court  and  eulogies  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  decease  of  eminent  Judges  and 
lawyers."  His  second  volume  Is  of  even 
wider  scope  than  the  first,  since  It  Includes 
articles  upon  law,  legislation,  political 
science,  economics,  sociology  and  legal  bl- 
oerraphy.  The  man  who  did  this  work  is 
entitled  to  more  than  a  passing  word  at 
our  hands.  Leonard  A.  Jones*  was  not  a 
librarian,  but  a  lawyer.  Judge,  editor  and 
writer.  Born  In  1832  at  Templeton,  Mass., 
he  graduated  from  Harvard  College  In 
186G   and    from    Harvard   I^w  School   In 
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I8G8.  Until  hla  death  In  1909  he  main- 
tained a  law  offlce  In  Boeton,  and  from 
1898  to  1908  he  was  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Land  Registration  of  Massachusetts.  It 
la  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  de- 
voted much  continuous  time  to  practice 
because  of  the  great  volume  of  his  lit- 
erary output.  Twelve  treatises  came  from 
his  pen,  three  of  them  ot  two  volumes 
each,  and  seven  of  them  appearing  in  from 
two  to  seven  succesalve  editions.  Of  four 
of  them,  editions  have  been  issued  since 
his  death.*  He  was  the  author  ot  fifty- 
nine  periodical  articles,  and  beginning  In 
1884  he  became  an  editor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Lav)  Review. 

For  years  he  was  a  familiar  figure  at 
his  table  in  the  old  Social  Law  Library  In 
Boston,  where  he  worked  according  to 
schedule,  so  many  hours  a  day,  punctual 
in  beginning  and  In  ending  each  day's 
period  of  labor.  If  his  works  are  not  mon- 
uments of  constructive  legal  thought  at- 
tempting to  mold  and  lead  Juridical  opin- 
ion, they  are  faithful  records  of  existing 
pronouncements  of  the  courts  and  com- 
mands ot  the  legislatures,  and  they  have 
the  supreme  merit  ot  being  based  on  hon- 
est labor.  He  never  cited  an  authority 
until  he  had  personally  examined  It.  This 
fact  Is  worthy  of  note  when  evaluating  his 
Index  to  Legal  i'eriodical  lAteratitre.  He 
saw  with  his  own  eyes  and  handled  with 
his  own  hands  every  item  Indexed.  Net 
only  was  this  true  ot  legal  periodicals  and 
law  reports,  but  also  ot  the  articles  in  gen- 
eral periodicals  the  references  tor  which 
be  found  in  Poole.  He  says  in  his  preface 
(volume  1),  "1  am  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Poole's  admirable  Index;  but  all  these  ar- 
ticles have  been  examined  In  the  period- 
icals themselves.  In  making  references  In 
the  present  Index;  and  some  ot  the  prin- 
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cipal  reviews  and  magazines  liaye  been 
examined  throughout,  to  select  the  ar- 
ticles referred  to."  In  his  work  of  index- 
ing he  was  assisted  by  Miss  Clara  Fam- 
ham. 

American  Association  of  Law  Libraries 
Jones*  Index  was  the  work  of  a  pains- 
taking, competent  man;  it  was  well  done; 
it  filled  a  real  need;  yet  no  provision  was 
made  for  its  continuance.  The  publishers 
stated,  after  the  passage  of  ten  years,  that 
the  sale  of  the  two  volumes  did  not  jus- 
tify the  publication  of  a  third.  The  Amer- 
ican liibrary  Association,  which  had  fos- 
tered and  kept  alive  the  Index  of  Poole  and 
Fletcher,  showed  no  interest  in  this  spe- 
cial index.  But  there  had  come  into  ex- 
istence on  July  2, 1906,  a  little  organisation 
of  librarians  under  the  name  American 
Association  of  Law  Libraries.  It  was 
formed  at  the  Narragansett  Conference  of 
the  American  Library  Association  "to  de- 
velop and  increase  the  usefulness  and  efii- 
ciency  of  the  several  law  libraries,"  and 
one  of  its  first  committees,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Schenk,  Gilbert  and  Glasier,  was 
On  Indexing  Legal  Periodicals.  This  com- 
mittee made  a  careful  study  of  the  exist- 
ing situation  regarding  the  indexing  of 
legal  periodical  literature,*  and  at  the 
second  annual  meeting  recommended  that 
the  Association  establish  a  quarterly  Jour- 
nal, to  serve  as  a  medium  whereby  mem- 
bers could  discuss  subjects  of  interest, 
provide  a  clearing  house  for  duplicates  and 
legal  bibliographical  information,  and  pub- 
lish a  quarterly  index  to  legal  periodicals. 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  approved 
and  the  publication  launched.  This  took 
faith,  courage  and  work.  The  initiative 
in  forming  the  Association  was  taken  by 
three  men,  vis.,  Franklin  0.  Poole,  A.  J. 
Small  and  G.  E.  Wire.  The  Association 
began  with  a  charter  membership  of 
twenty-four,  and  when  publication  of  the 
Index  and  Journal  was  begun  there  were 
only  77  members,  upon  whom  rested  the 
duty  of  underwriting  the  project    A  board 


of  editors  was  appointed,  and  the  first 
number  issued  in  January,  1908.  The  in- 
dexing of  periodicals  was  done  by  Fred- 
erick W.  Schenk,  Law  Librarian,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  then  serving  as  managing 
editor.  The  remaining  numbers  of  the 
first  volume  were  prepared  cooperatively 
by  members  of  the  Association  under  di- 
rection of  the  board  of  editors,  Mr.  Glasier 
having  succeeded  Mr.  Schenk  as  managing 
editor.  No  funds  were  available  to  pay  for 
this  work,  so  that  the  editors  and  members 
served  entirely  without  compensation.  In 
the  first  volume,  cumulated  in  January, 
1909,  39  periodicals  were  included,  making 
an  index  of  180  pages.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  co-operation  in  the  preparation 
and  editing  of  a  journal  and  index  was 
a  cumbersome  method  involving  the  great- 
est amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
editors  and  co-operators  with  the  minimum 
of  efficiency.  Therefore,  with  volume  two, 
an  indexer  was  engaged,  to  serve  under 
a  managing  editor,  and  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  development  toward  the  pres- 
ent method  by  which  one  person  is  en- 
gaged to  have  full  charge  of  the  editing 
of  the  Journal  and  Index,^  Let  no  one  be 
misled  by  this  statement  The  compensa- 
tion has  always  been  nes^igible  in  com- 
parison with  the  work  done.  The  suc- 
cessive editors,  judging  their  work  by 
business  standards,  have  never  been  com- 
pensated. They  have  without  exception 
practically  contributed  their  services  for 
the  good  of  the  cause;  and  I  here  pay 
my  personal  tribute  to  them,  individually 
and  collectively.  For  six  years  also,  the 
business  management  was  conducted,  with- 
out compensation,  by  Messrs.  Steinmetz, 
Butler  and  Schenk.    It  is  largely  due  to 


^Available  published  indices  of  legal  peri- 
odKMU  literature.  A,  L.  A.  ButMU.  f:tsi-tS4 
(1907)  ;  Law  Library  JoumOl,  1  :tO-tt. 


*The  succession  in  the  editorship  is  shown 
beloiRT* 

V.  1.'  Mana^inr  editor.  Frederick  W. 
Schenk,  succeeded  by  Oilson  Q.  Qlasier.  Iii« 
dexinjr  done  co-operatively. 

V.  2-8.  Mana^me  editor,  Qilson  W.  Ola- 
sier.     Indexer,  Karl  B.  Steinmets. 

V.  4.    Eklitor,  Karl  B.  Steinmets. 

V.  6-6.    Bdltor,  Frederick  W.  Schenk. 

V.  7.  Managing  editor,  Mr.  Schenk.  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Gertrude  B.  Wood&rd.  Uni- 
versity  of  Michigan  Law   Library. 

V.  8-12.    Bdltor.  Miss  Woodard. 

V.  18-  .  Bdltor.  Miss  Blsie  Basset,  Colom- 
bia University  Law  Library. 
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their  efforts  that,  by  securing  paid  ad- 
yertlsements,  soffldent  funds  were  acquired 
to  keep  the  publication  going.  With  toI- 
ume  seyen,  the  business  management  and 
publishing  were  entrusted  to  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company,  the  editorial  work  still 
being  done  under  the  direction  of  the  As- 
sociation. ^ 

In  spite  of  all  handicaps  the  Index  has 
grown  and  now  fills  an  important  place 
In  the  world  of  index-learning.  Its  first 
number  indexed  only  17  periodicals;  to- 
day it  indexes  62.  The  twelye  volumes  al- 
ready issued  total  2,207  pages.  * 

Chipman's  Index 

One  of  the  earliest  projects  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Law  Libraries  was  the 
compilation  and  publication  of  a  Volume 
to  fill  in  the  gap  between  Jones'  second  toI- 
ume  and  the  beginning  of  the  Association's 
Index  to  Legal  Periodicals,  Largely  for 
financial  reasons  and  because  the  little 
group  of  law  librarians  was  engrossed  in 
the  issuance  of  the  current  index,  the  As- 
sociation did  not  accomplish  this  project. 
The  work  has,  however,  now  been  done.* 
It  is  a  volume  of  549  pages,  which  indexes 
the  contents  of  512  volumes  belonging  to 
60  different  legal  periodicals  published  in 
the  English  language  from  January,  1898, 
to  December,  1907.  It  covers  also  some 
items  printed  during  1897  which  were 
omitted  from  the  second  volume  of  Jones. 
When  in  1908,  the  American  Association 
of  Law  Libraries  was  considering  the  pub- 
lication of  this  third  volume,  its  Commit- 
tee found  that  "the  compilation  of  a  sup- 
plementary volume  would  not  be  under- 
taken by  a -publishing  house,  inasmuch  as 
the  sale  would  not  provide  remuneration 
for  both  the  compiler  and  publisher."  In 
1918,  that  situation  still  existed,  but  it  was 
met  by  Mr.  Frank  E.  Chipman,  President 
of  the  Boston  Book  Company.  He  Is  both 
compiler  and  publisher  of  this  volume. 
The  work  is  his  personal  contribution, 
and  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  "it  was  car- 
ried on  almost  entirely  outside  of  office 


hours.  Evenings  and  holidays,  for  six- 
teen months,  were  cheerfully  sacrificed 
that  the  work  could  be  completed  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment."  His  work  also 
is  a  labor  of  love  to  which  the  whole  li- 
brary profession  is  indebted. 

That  the  chronological  order  of  is- 
suance and  description  may  not  confuse 
the  reader,  let  it  now  be  stated  that  there 
exists  today  a  complete  index  of  legal 
periodicals  in  the  English  language  from 
their  beginning  to  the  present  time;  and 
that  there  is  a  quarterly  Index  with  year- 
ly cumulations  currently  issued.*  For  the 
period  up  to  the  end  of  1897,  this  series 
covers  not  only  articles  in  legal  period- 
icals, but  legal  articles  in  general  period- 
icals. After  1897  only  articles  in  legal 
periodicals  are  indexed.  That  it  fills  a 
real  want  among  reference  books  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  whereas  Poole  indexes 
only  five  legal  periodicals,  the  Readers 
Guide  Indexes  none. 

Not  an  Index  Libronim  Prohlbitonim 

It  may  appear  to  have  been  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  recount  the  above  de- 
tails when  library  schools  have  such  use- 
ful courses  on  reference  books,  and  when 
the  items  are  so  well  described  in  Mudge's 
Kroeger's  Guide.  The  recital  seems  to  be 
Justified,  however,  by  the  fact  that  only 
nine  public  libraries  are  subscribers  to 
the  Index  to  Legal  PeriodiccOs,  After  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing I  hope  there  will  be  no  ground  for  sus- 
picion that  public  librarians  as  a  class 
do  not  know  about  the  Index,  and  perhaps 
that  suspicion  is  not  even  now  Justified. 
If  not,  then  we  are  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  public  librarians  are  not  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  the  Index  to  Legal 
Periodicals  in  their  particular  work.  As- 
suming that  this  is  the  case,  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  asserted  that  the  word  "legal" 
in  the  title  does  not  give  to  the  work  the 


*An   index  to   legal   periodical   literature. 
V.  t,  1898-1908.    Boston  Book  Company,  1919. 


•Jones'  Index,  v.  1  ( to  Jan.  1887) 

Jones'  Index,  y.  2.   (1887-1897) 
Chipman's  Index,  v.  3.  (1898-1907) 
Index  to  Legal  Periodicals,  v.  1-12,  (1908- 
1919) 

Index  to  Legal  Periodicals,  v.  18.    (Quar- 
terly) 
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character  of  an  Index  Librorum  Prohibi- 
torum.  The  time  has  long  since  passed 
when  it  should  need  to  be  stated  that  law 
is  a  subject  which  in  every  era  forms  an 
essential  stratum  in  the  structure  of  so- 
ciety. Cleave  down  through  any  part  of 
this  structure,  with  an  interest  whetted  by 
literature,  fine  arts,  religion,  history,  eco- 
nomics, sociology  or  science,  and  you  come 
to  a  layer  of  law, — ^not  lawyer's  law  alone, 
but  the  people's  law,  the  law  which  molds 
and  in  turn  is  molded  by  civilization. 
Jones  realized  this  when  in  the  preface 
to  his  Index  (volume  2)  he  quoted  the 
President  of  Yale  University.  "The  sci- 
entific study  of  the  law,"  said  President 
Hadley,  "has  had  and  still  has  a  close  af- 
filiation with  the  scientific  study  of  polit- 
ical economy.  This  affiliation  between 
economics  and  jurisprudence  is  manifest 
alike  in  their  data,  their  methods,  and 
their  conclusions."  There  is  a  legal  side 
to  nearly  every  subject  of  investigation 
and  research,  and  the  passage  of  time 
serves  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  bear- 
ing of  law  and  legal  discussions  on  matters 
of  general   interest 

Poolers  Index  and  the  Reiider's  Ouide 
form  the  great  central  edifice  of  index- 
learning;  but  every  reference  department 
worthy  of  the  name  knows  that  this  edifice 
would  tumble  when  put  to  severe  tests  if 
it  were  not  buttressed  by  the  various  in- 
dexes to  periodicals  on  special  subjects. 
One  such  buttress  is  the  Index  to  Legal 
Periodicals.  Let  it  stand  in  your  library 
in  its  proper  place  of  support,  and  you 
will  find  it  capable  of  rendering  unsus- 
pected service.  Can  this  be  demonstrated? 
Lawyers  as  a  class  are  prone  to  spread 
their  thoughts  on  the  printed  page.  The 
Reader's  Guide  indexes  *  thousands  of  ar- 
ticles by  lawyers  who  have  contributed  to 
general  periodicals.  These,  public  li- 
brarians include  in  their  reading  lists, 
bibliographies,  etc.,  and  point  out  to  their 
readers  because  they  are  in  the  Chiide  and 
are  not  labeled  legal.  But  if  the  same 
men  have  written  better  articles  on  the 
same  subjects  of  general  interest,  and  these 
articles  are  published  in  legal  periodicals 


and  therefore  are  to  be  found  only  by 
means  of  the  Index  to  Legal  Periodicals, 
they  are  lost  both  to  the  public  librarians 
and  readers  of  public  libraries.  Such  a  re- 
sult does  not  square  with  the  slogan 
BOOKS  FOR  EVERYBODY;  much  less 
does  it  conform  to  a  more  scientific  pre- 
cept which  might  read  ALL  OF  THE  BEST 
BOOKS  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

But  let  me  read  your  thoughts.  Ton 
are  saying,  first,  "There  cannot  be  much 
of  general  interest  in  legal  periodicals. 
They  and  their  Index  are  for  lawyers,  not 
for  lajnnep.  Let  the  law  libraries  supply 
this  information."  Have  you  ever  exam- 
ined the  Index?  Take  any  number,  and 
count  the  headings  which  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  general  public.  In  the  Oc- 
tober, 1919,  issue  I  counted  74;  and  to 
test  my  Judgment  as  to  their  character,  I 
compared  them  with  the  headings  in  the 
1919  volume  of  the  Reader's  Ouide.  Out  of 
the  74,  sixty-six  appeared  in  both  indexes. 
There  is  nothing  that  should  repel  the 
veriest  lajnnan  in  such  headings  as  Aerial 
Navigation,  Aliens,  Bible,  Bolshevism,  Cost 
of  Living,  Divorce,  Free  speech.  Income 
tax.  Initiative  and  Referendum,  League  of 
Nations,  Marriage,  Peace,  Poetry,  Profiteer- 
ing, Sedition,  Vaccination,  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, War,  and  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion. Nor  should  the  general  librarian 
neglect  articles  in  legal  periodicals  by 
such  men  as  James  M.  Beck,  Theodore  E. 
Burton,  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  David  J.  Hill, 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  Henry  St.  George 
Tucker,  Enoch  H.  Crowder,  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  Roscoe  Pound,  Elihu  Root,  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft,  Arthur  Train,  Simeon  E. 
Baldwin,  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  and  Roland 
G.  Usher. 

Next,  you  are  thinking,  'That  is  all  very 
well,  but  we  haven't  the  periodicals.  Of 
what  use  then  would  the  Index  be?"  This 
I  answer  by  three  questions.  First,  should 
you  not  have  on  your  shelves  a  goodly 
number  of  these  legal  periodicals,  since 
they  contain  so  much  of  general  interest 
written  by  specialists  in  their  subjects? 
Second,  would  not  the  Index,  habitually 
used,  create  a  demand  for  these  very  peri- 
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odicals — a  demand  quite  as  legitimate  as 
that  which  has  been  created  by  Poole's 
Index  and  the  Reader's  Guide  tor  period- 
icals many  of  which  have  little  sustained 
merit?  And  third,  does  not  the  bibli- 
ographical Talue  of  the  Index  give  it  a 
place  in  all  libraries  which  hold  them- 
selves out  as  sponsors  for  knowledge? 

I  make  no  apology  for  speaking  at  such 
length  concerning  the  Index  to  Legal  Peri- 
odicaU,  It  is  the  chief  contribution  of  the 
American  Association  of  Law  Libraries  in 
the  field  of  library  science.  It  was  con- 
ceived, developed  and  carried  to  its  pres- 
ent success  entirely  without  the  aid  of  the 
American  Library  Association.  There  was 
a  time  when  PooWs  Index  would  have 
languished  and  died  if  it  had  not  been 
fostered  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Such  has  never 
been  the  state  of  this  limb  of  the  law  li- 
braries. There  has  never  been  any  doubt 
that  it  would  survive  and  bring  forth 
fruit.  We  ask  you  merely  as  individual  li- 
braries to  partake  of  this  fruit,  without 
other  obligation  than  to  pay  for  what  you 
get.  Thus  there  will  be  provided  sutficient 
nurture  so  that  natural  and  long-foreseen 
developments  may  be  made.  These  de- 
velopments would  probably  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  inclusion  in  the  Index  of  papers 
printed  in  all  legal  society  publications, 
such  as  the  reports  of  the  respective  Bar 
Associations. 

(2)  The  inclusion  of  articles  in  foreign 
periodicals  devoted  to  law,  both  public 
and  private.  At  the  present  time,  this  im- 
portant field  is  covered  by  no  index  pub- 
lished either  at  home  or.  abroad. 

(3)  The  adoption  of  a  fixed  policy  of 
cumulation  of  the  annual  volumes  of  the 


Index,  at  intervals  of  three,  five  or  seven 
years,  as  the  amount  of  material  accumu- 
lated and  financial  considerations  might 
dictate. 

(4)  ThQ  development  and  improvement 
of  the  Law  Lilnrary  Journal  which  is  pub- 
lished in  conjunction  with  the  Index.  The 
twelve  volumes  of  the  Journal  already  pub- 
lished fill  1,003  pages  with  material  re- 
lating to  library  economy  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  law  libraries;  to  legal 
bibliography;  to  legal  history;  and  to  law 
library  history.  When  there  are  library 
schools  which  cover  the  whole  field  of 
library  work  and  therefore  prepare  stu- 
dents for  law  library  positions  this  Journal 
will  be  found  to  be  the  one  source  of  in- 
formation and  inspiration  concerning  a 
specialty  already  too  long  neglected. 

Following  the  reputed  methods  of  the 
orators  of  an  organization  which  carried 
a  national  movement  to  conspicuous  suc- 
cess, I  have  now  devoted  myself  succes- 
sively, first,  to  conciliation,  second,  to  in- 
formation, third,  to  infiammation,  and  have 
now  reached  the  time  which  should  be 
given  to  "coin-secration,"  which — to  quote 
— covers  "the  explanation  of  the  subscrip- 
tions and  the  'motor  cue,'  which  will  lead 
people  to  enroll."  This  I  will  spare  you. 
No  other  motorization  is  needed  than  real- 
ization of  the  essential  unity  of  library 
work — a  concept  which  includes  all  such 
sounding  words  as  co-operation,  co-ordina- 
tion and  the  rest,  and  which  gives  a  place 
to  every  library  organization,  affiliated  or 
otherwise,  in  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation's Enlarged  Program  for  the  pro- 
motion of  library  service  in  the  United 
iSttftes. 


COUNTY  LIBRARIES  AND  THEIR  CATALOG  PROBLEMS 
By  Jenitib  Hebbman,  Liln-arian,  San  Diego  County  Free  Library,  San  Diego,  California 


In  considering  problems  of  cataloging  in 
county  libraries,  you  must  first  see  the 
California  type  of  county  library  to  get  the 
viewpoint  of  our  type  of  service,  and  as 
eastern  counties  are  very  different  in  size 


and  type  of  communities,  your  problems 
will  vary  from  ours. 

San  Diego  county,  for  example,  is  as 
large  as  the  state  of  Connecticut.  We 
serve  approximately  14,000  people,  besides 
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the  possible  8»000  children  in  the  schools 
where  we  do  not  register  the  bCMTOwers. 
We  reach  these  people  throned  145 
branches  and  deposits,  of  which  about  86 
are  schools  in  remote  sections  of  the 
county.  Of  these  16  are  larger  schools 
with  two  or  more  teachers:  one  is  a 
Union  High  School;  68  are  under  one 
teacher  who  has  from  one  to  eight  grades. 
Ten  of  the  145  are  reading  rooms  in 
charge  of  a  paid  custodian  with  from  800 
to  3,600  volumes:  the  rest»  about  60,  are 
small  community  deposits  varying  from 
100  to  300  volumes,  which  are  changed 
from  time  to  time. 

We  thus  operate  a  flexible  traveling  li- 
brary system  over  the  county  from  the 
main  office,  which  is  a  warehouse  and 
shipping  center  rather  than  a  library.  A 
few  books  of  reference  are  for  office  use 
and  everything  else  travels  aa  the  occa- 
sion arises.  The  only  city  people  who 
use  the  library  are  the  teachers  who  have 
a  non-fiction  privilege,  based  upon  our 
having  the  professional  library  for  teach- 
ers, with  a  possible  income  of  $200  a  year. 
As  this  is  very  inadequate,  we  open  the 
entire  non-flctlon  collection  to  them.  As 
we  do  not  serve  the  city  people,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  operate  a  reading  room, 
and  our  service  is  extended  by  means  of 
the  branches  and  deposits  and  individual 
shipments  to  remote  borrowers  spread 
over  the  oounty,  to  all  parts  of  the  county 
except  the  city  of  San  Diego  and  four 
small  communities  already  maintaining  li- 
braries and  exempt  under  the  law  from 
our  tax  and  service. 

Our  catalogs,  then,  become  office  tools, 
used  almost  entirely  by  the  staff  in  serv- 
ice to  the  branches,  by  occasional  visitors 
to  the  library,  and  for  occasional  use  only 
by  the  general  public,  since  our  public  is 
too  remote  to  use  the  catalog  except  by 
correspondence. 

Our  cataloging  process  involves  our 
charging  system  and  method  of  sending 
books  to  branches.  We  use  the  Browne 
charging  system  within  the  branches  and 
the  books  are  charged  to  the  branches 
from  the  main  library  on  a  stock  card 


and  by  filing  a  deposit  station  card  which 
will  be  described  later. 

The  demands  made  upon  a  library  dic- 
tate the  kind  of  catalog  necessary  to  give 
the  service  to  the  borrowers.  We  need  a 
very  full  dictionary  catalog,  with  greater 
number  of  analytics  than  many,  because 
our  books  are  so  rarely  in,  we  cannot  ocm- 
sult  index  and  table  of  contents  readily. 
So  if  a  book  is  needed,  our  references 
prove  whether  we  want  to  send  to  the 
branch  for  the  book  we  already  own,  or 
buy  or  borrow  a  different  title.  We  are 
thus  saved  the  transportation  and  delay 
of  sending  out  for  a  book  which  when 
received  does  not  answer  our  special  need. 
The  indexes  of  drama  and  short  storiee 
are  not  always  late  enough  to  include  all 
the  titles  we  need,  and  so  we  aim  to  have 
our  dictionary  catalog  supply  all  the  in- 
formation. 

We  have  an  ordinary  shelf  list  on  cards* 
for  the  records  of  books  within  classes  and 
for  the  record  of  copy  numbers.  Since  we 
do  not  use  it  for  the  regulation  inventory, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  we  do  away 
with  shelf  list  and  depend  upon  the  au- 
thor card  for  this  information. 

We  feel  that  when  the  author  card  would 
be  withdrawn  for  adding  the  accession  and 
copy  numbers,  with  the  additions  of  new 
books,  our  catalog  would  be  incomplete 
and  complicate  the  comparison  of  the  cata- 
log for  new  orders  and  unnecessary  dupli- 
cates might  be  ordered.  As  It  is,  several 
people  can  work  on  the  shelf  cards  in  the 
processing  of  new  books  and  our  catalog 
remain  intact  for  general  office  use  and 
the  reference  work  the  branch  librarian 
does  for  her  shipments  and  she  is  not 
hindered  by  the  withdrawal  of  large  num- 
bers of  cards  from  dictionary  catalog. 

Our  chief  variance  wkh  the  average  city 
library  catalog  is  in  the  two  separate  rec- 
ords we  keep  in  addition  to  the  diction- 
ary catalog  and  shelf  list,  these  are  known 
in  our  library  as  the  stock  card  and  the 
deposit  station  card. 

The  stock  card,  or  checkerboard  card,  as 
we  sometimes  call  it,  because  it  Is  so 
marked  for  economy  of  space  In  record 
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keeping,  is  an  author  card  filed  in  three 
separate  files  according  to  fiction,  non- 
fiction,  and  juvenile,  to  allojr  three  people 
to  work  on  three  shipments  or  three  peo- 
ple to  work  on  one  shipment  in  case  of 
great  haste  in  getting  out  a  shipment  to 
a  branch.  We  type  our  shipping  lists  to 
the  branches  in  these  three  heads,  fiction, 
non-fiction,  and  Juyenile  as  it  gives  a  brief 
finding  list  to  the  custodian  of  the  last 
books  shipped. 

This  stock  card  has  call  number,  au- 
thor and  brief  title,  cost  and  number  of 
copies,  these  SEist  two  marked  in  pencil 
as  they  are  changed  from  time  to  time  as 
new  copies  are  added.  It  also  carries  the 
record  of  where  each  copy  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  where  it  has  been  previously. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  avoid  sending  dif- 
ferent copies  of  the  same  title  to  the  same 
branch  over  and  over  again.  It  is  so 
spaced  as  to  carry  the  record  of  20  copies, 
ten  on  each  side,  and  above  20,  added 
cards  are  tied  on  to  the  main  card  to  carry 
the  requisite  number  of  copies.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  record  for  county  librarians 
to  have,  for  by  a  signal  system,  we  also 
record  on  this  card  the  book  reserve,  what 
branches  are  waiting  for  a  book,  in  what 
order  it  is  to  be  sent,  and  as  the  requests 
sometimes  exceed  the  supply,  this  signal 
is  a  warning  to  buy  the  necessary  dupli-' 
cates  for  more  prompt  service.  This  stock 
reoord  also  saves  its  cost  many  times  over 
in  the  avoidance  of  duplication,  since  we 
can  locate  a  given  book  at  any  time,  and 
send  for  it,  if  it  has  been  out  long  enough 
to  Justify  our  calling  for  it  As  books  are 
checked  off  the  stock  card  they  are  marked 
for  the  branch  asking  for  the  reserve  and 
sent  to  the  reserve  shelf  for  shipping. 

As  books  are  taken  from  the  shelves 
for  shipping  to  the  branches,  you  will  find 
them  equipped  with  the  regulation  book 
card  and  an  additional  card,  which  we  call 
the  deposit  station  card.  These  are  both 
withdrawn,  and  compared  with  the  stock 
card.  If  the  book  has  not  already  been  to 
the  branch  for  which  the  shipment  is  being 
chosen  it  is  entered  on  the  stock  card  by 
writing  the  number  of  the  br&nch  opposite 


the  copy  number;  the  deposit  station  card 
is  then  filed  in  the  drawer  having  the 
cards  of  the  books  already  at  the  branch. 
This  forms  an  author  catalog  of  books  in 
the  branch;  the  book  caras  are  then  as- 
sembled and  a  shipping  list  is  made  of 
the  books  going  to  the  branch,  the  book 
cards  are  then  replaced  in  the  books  and 
the  books  are  ready  for  shipment 

When  books  are  returned  from  a  branch, 
the  book  cards  are  taken  from  the  books, 
the  cards  are  taken  to  the  file  of  cards 
under  the  name  of  the  branch,  the  deposit 
cards  to  correspond  are  withdrawn  from 
the  file,  they  are  then  checked  off  the  stock 
card,  reserves  are  laid  aside  marked  for 
the  branch  requesting  them,  and  the  book 
card  and  the  deposit  card  are  returned  to 
the  book,  the  book  with  its  two  cards  is 
then  returned  to  the  shelves  ready  to  go 
out  again  on  its  travels. 

School  books  are  treated  a  little  differ- 
ently. We  supply  supplementary  books  in- 
cluding texts  in  numbers  to  the  pupils,  as 
well  as  the  regular  library  service.  We 
keep  the  school  collection  separate  from 
the  general  collection,  as  the  teachers 
know  that  the  books  in  the  county  manual 
and  on  the  reading  list  are  supplied  to 
them  only  and  are  not  for  the  branches, 
we  can  refer  them  to  this  collection  and 
they  can  see  more  easily  what  is  ready  for 
their  use. 

We  block-accession  the  school  collection 
and  charge  by  copy  number,  no  special 
accession  number  belonging  to  any  one 
book.  We  make  one  card  only,  besides  the 
shelf  and  dictionary  cards,  the  deposit 
station  card.  We  can  issue  great  num- 
bers of  books  to  the  teachers,  by  simply 
withdrawing  the  deposit  station  cards,  and 
marking  up  the  records  after  the  school 
rush  is  over.  Many  teachers  motor  in  on 
Saturday  and  want  books  for  Monday 
classes,  and  the  books  are  available,  when 
this  card  is  already  made.  We  no  longer 
make  the  regular  book  card  for  the  school 
texts,  as  they  are  so  rarely  used  for  home 
reading.  We  supply  a  blank  manila  card  for 
those  teachers  who  make  use  of  them  in 
that  way.    Unless  teachers  ask  for  a  list 
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of  books  in  their  possession,  we  do  not 
supply  them  with  shipping  sheets.  This  is 
a  great  saving  of  labor  and  time.  We  are 
glad  to  send  them  if  the  teacher  requests 
it,  but  so  far  not  more  than  ten  out  of 
the  86  have  asked  for  them,  and  the  saving 
of  time  and  supplies  is  a  great  one. 

We  duplicate  this  deposit  station  card 
for  school  books  on  the  multigraph  when 
over  16  or  20  cards  are  necessary.  We  do 
not  own  a  multigraph,  but  send  the  cards 
out  to  be  done  by  an  operator  in  town 
who  gives  us  very  prompt  service.  L.  C. 
cards  can  rarely  be  obtained  for  books  of 
this  class.  Any  good  duplicating  machine 
can  be  used,  and  I  think  any  good  card 
printing  press  could  be  utilized.  This  card 
is  very  brief;  call  number,  author,  title 
and  only  such  imprint  as  is  absolutely 
necessary.  We  recently  added  1.800  draw- 
ing cards  in  four  volumes,  the  cards  for 
which  we  had  multigraphed  at  a  cost  of 
$2.70;  that  card  matter  was  settled  by  the 
cataloger's  making  the  main  entry  only 
on  the  typewriter,  and  a  minimum  cost 
covered  the  clerical  labor.  The  copy 
stamp  we  have  has  the  four  band  number 
stamp,  and  as  the  books  were  block-ac- 
cessioned, the  copy  number  was  stamped 
on  the  book  and  card  at  the  same  time 
with  slight  effort  and  cost,  and  the  1,800 
volumes  were  ready  for  distribution  to  the 
schools  in  short  order. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  county  catalog- 
ing in  the  west  is  our  remoteness  from 
L.  C.  cards.  If  we  could  have  a  western 
depository  in  Denver  to  serve  the  Pacific 
coast  as  well  as  the  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  our  chief  problem  would  be 
solved.  Our  purchases  are  for  modern 
and  popular  books  and  we  rarely  have  to 
do  without  L.  C.  cards,  except  in  the  case 
of  school  texts  and  some  juveniles  for  the 
school  libraries. 

I  am  sorry  to  miss  the  talk  on  duplicat- 
ing machines,  as  that  is  so  closely  allied 
to  this.  So  far  we  have  managed  by  send- 
ing out  the  cards  to  be  multigraphed,  and 
have  had  very  prompt  service.  We  can- 
not afford  a  multigraph  for  the  amount  of 
work  we  have  to  do.    The  neostyle  seems 


nearer  to  solving  the  problem  of  printing 
cards,  lists  and  letters,  but  I  believe  some 
of  the  small  printing  presses  one  sees 
operated  on  *the  street  comers,  printing 
calling  cards  while  you  wait,  could  be 
adapted  to  the  card  work.  It  is  possible  to 
use  some  of  the  addressing  machines  for 
the  brief  card  record.  If  you  have  such  a 
library  as  ours,  with  a  large  number  of 
small  deposits  changed  often  and  in 
charge  of  untrained  people,  you  will  not 
attempt  to  furnish  card  catalog  for  the 
branches  and  deposits.  The  cost  is  pro- 
hibitive and  the  advantages  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  difficulties  encountered, 
when  the  collections  are  so  small  the  peo- 
ple use  the  books  themselves  rather  than 
the  catalog.  The  custodian  can  be  sup- 
plied with  A.  L,  A.  Catalog,  the  subject 
index  to  the  Booklist,  catalog  of  1,000  best 
books  for  children  and  such  indexes  as 
contain  call  numbers,  so  that  even  If  the 
exact  title  is  not  in  the  collection,  the 
custodian  is  referred  to  the  classification 
number  of  similar  material.  Los  Angeles 
county  is  the  only  one  I  can  recall  now 
which  furnishes  card  catalogs  to  the 
county  branches,  and  I  do  not  remember 
finding  any  when  I  visited  the  county  li- 
braries of  Oregon. 

All  county  libraries  and  many  ot  the 
public  libraries  of  California  send  dupli- 
cate author  entry  to  the  Union  catalog  of 
the  State  Library  for  all  titles  added  in 
the  library.  This  card  is  rubber  stamped 
with  the  name  of  the  library  sending  it. 
Whenever  a  library  sends  to  the  State 
Library  for  books,  the  State  Library  either 
fills  the  request  or  reports  which  libraries 
have  it  in  stock,  or  "no  libraries  list"  If 
in  the  State,  we  can  secure  it  by  inter- 
library  loan. 

Within  the  county,  if  there  are  several 
public  libraries  having  good  collections  of 
from  five  to  ten  thousand  volumes,  it  has 
been  found  valuable  to  have  a  card  record, 
under  author,  only,  in  the  main  office,  to 
avoid  sending  to  the  State  Library  or  other 
libraries  for  material  already  in  the  county. 
Tulare  county  has  done  this  and  finds  it 
worth  while* 
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At  one  session  of  the  state  conference  of 
county  librarians  held  last  year  in  Sacra- 
mento a  paper  was  read  about  co-operatiye 
cataloging  for  all  county  libraries  in 
California.  It  was  concluded  after  the  dis- 
cussion, that  until  we  could  have  co-opera- 
tiye book  buying,  and  until  libraries  were 
willing  to  have  all  the  processing,  includ- 
ing the  accessioning,  classification,  and 
cataloging  done  at  a  central  office,  libra- 
rians could  better  continue  to  use  Library^ 
of  Congress  cards  and  catalog  at  home/ 
The  distances,  the  disadvantage  of  being 
600  miles  from  your  library  records  proved 
too  great  a  barrier  to  some  of  us  who  are 
old-fashioned  enough  to  prefer  to  see  how 
the  thing  is  being  done  and  to  adjust  de- 
liurs  and  minor  difficulties  at  close  range. 

If  you  are  already  familiar  with  the  cata- 
loging done  by  any  large  library  for  its 
branches  and  deposits,  you  can  readily 
adapt  their  methods  to  your  county  needs 
as  they  develop.  If  you  are  not  familiar 
with  them,  visit  the  cataloging  department 
of  your  nearest  large  city  library  and  the 
cataloger   can   show   you   the   short   cuts 


she  uses,  and  what  part  of  her  system 
could  be  eliminated  for  rural  work. 

If  your  county  library  will  have  a  large 
central  library  from  which  it  serves  a  large 
town  and  surrounding  country,  like  the 
Brumback  of  Van  Wert  County,  you  may 
want  to  keep  your  general  collection  and 
your  branch  collection  separate  as  many 
cities  do. 

Ours  is  just  one  big  collection  with  the 
separation  of  school  texts  and  books  on 
the  county  manual  and  reading  list  for  the 
convenience  of  the  county  teachers,  but 
our  catalog  and  records  are  one  except 
the  block-accession  record. 

With  more  prompt  delivery  of  1*.  C. 
cards  than  we  can  now  get  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  such  as  the  nearer  service  from 
Denver;  any  good  duplicating  machine  or 
a  prompt  multigraph  operator  doing  busi- 
ness in  your  city,  so  your  duplicate  cards 
can  be  quickly  and  cheaply  done,  the  prob- 
lems of  county  cataloging  melt  away,  and 
the  work  is  as  simple  as  any  city  cata- 
loging system. 


TRADITION  VERSUS   COMMON  SENSE   IN   THE   DAY'S   WORK 
By  Zana  K.  Milleb,  Librarian,  Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Who  could  have  told  Miss  Hall  that  I 
have  done  everything  in  a  small  library 
from  stoking  the  stove  to  keep  warm 
when  the  thermometer  was  42  below  zero 
in  a  frigid  northern  town,  to  cataloging 
with  one  hand  and  charging  books  with 
the  other?  Somebody  must  have  revealed 
my  checkered  past.  My  early  days  in  li- 
brary work  were  spent  in  little  Wisconsin 
libraries  where  we  had  to  make  meager 
appropriations  go  a  very  long  way.  In 
those  days  my  zeal  and  theory  were  far 
in  excess  of  my  experience.  It  is  far 
easier  to  adapt  theory  and  principles  wise- 
ly after  one  has  applied  them  to  many  and 
various  situations.  One  of  the  chief  values 
of  formal  library  training  is  that  it  helps 
to  form  the  proper  perspective.  After  one 
has  seen  the  rules  modified  and  applied  in 
different  ways  to  meet  varying  conditions 


it  is  much  easier  to  determine  just  what 
are  essentials.  Those  who  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  a  variety  of  libraries 
are  apt  to  think  that  there  may  be  only 
one  way  to  do  things  and  that  way  their 
own. 

Last  year's  report  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Com- 
mittee on  Short-cuts  was  a  very  encour- 
aging document,  because  it  may  give  sup- 
port to  some  of  the  timid. 

During  the  war  librarians  found  time 
for  many  extra  demands.  Some  of  the  old 
library  routine  must  have  been  cut  a  bit 
in  order  to  gain  the  extra  time  needed. 
Few  of  those  who  learned  the  joys  of  extra 
service  are  again  willing  to  confine  them- 
selves wholly  to  the  walls  of  a  library. 
They  found  that  with  wider  interests  and 
a  larger  vision  they  were  really  much 
better  librarians  and  the  time  spent  out- 
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side  the  library  came  back  to  the  library 
with  an  added  value,  becauee  of  a  broader 
point  of  Tiew  on  the  part  of  the  librarian. 

Many  of  the  things  I  did  as  a  lone  libra- 
rian  on  a  staff  of  one,  were  not  all  neces- 
sary, and  if  I  were  to  go  back  again  to 
some  of  my  little  libraries,  I  hope  that  I 
should  have  a  little  better  sense  of  what 
is  necessary  to  keep  things  going  in  proper 
order,  and  still  have  an  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  other  undertakings. 

A  librarian  who  spends  all  her  time  in 
routine  work  is  like  a  mother  who  is 
obsessed  with  dusting,  sweeping,  and  other 
housework  to  such  an  extent  that  she 
never  has  time  to  visit  the  schools  or  to 
mingle  with  the  up-to^te  women  in  the 
civic  work  of  a  community.  Routine  is 
valuable  in  its  place,  but  too  much  of  any 
one  thing  produces  failure  and  ennui. 

The  following  suggestions  are  based  upon 
my  own  experience,  both  as  a  librarian  in 
a  small  library  and  as  an  organizer  visit- 
ing various  small  libraries. 

In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  seem  ad- 
visable to  collate  any  but  very  rare  and 
expensive  books  or  sets,  as  most  publish- 
ers willingly  replace  imperfect  books  or 
periodicals  at  any  time,  even  after  use,  and 
the  time  required  to  put  through  a  replace 
copy  does  not  compare  with  the  hours  and 
hours  it  takes  to  collate  all.  Neither  does 
it  seem  necessary  to  stamp  plates  and 
maps,  for  the  reason  that  so  few  are  re- 
moved or  lost  that  it  does  not  pay  to  put 
in  the  time. 

Marking  call  numbers  on  the  backs  of 
books  with  white  ink,  if  properly  done, 
seems  far  more  satisfactory,  durable,  and 
attractive  than  paper  labels.  No  matter 
how  much  care  is  used  in  sticking  on 
paper  labels,  they  will  come  off.  I  can 
still  see  the  piles  and  piles  of  books  in 
my  first  library,  waiting  to  be  relabeled. 
I  could  never  catch  up  with  the  procession. 

Some  libraries,  even  very  large  ones, 
now  no  longer  mark  the  call  numbers  on 
the  outside  of  the  book,  but  it  would 
seem  that  in  this  practice  much  more 
time  is  lost  in  slow  shelving  of  books  and 
in  reading  the  shelves  to  see  t||at  V>ok« 


are  in  proper  order,  than  it  takes  to 
mark  them  in  the  beginning  with  the 
number  on  the  outside  where  it  is  easily 
seen. 

TO  write  the  call  number,  author,  and 
title  of  the  book  on  the  pocket  as  well 
as  on  the  book  card  promotes  accuracy, 
prevents  snags,  and  saves  time  at  the 
charging  desk.  If  the  shelf  list  cards 
and  penciled  slip  for  main  catalog  card, 
with  secondary  cards  indicated,  are  also 
'made  at  the  time  the  pockets  and  book 
cards  are  written,  the  book  may  quickly 
be  made  ready  for  circulation,  and  there 
will  be  no  need  to  hold  up  the  new  books 
for  cataloging.  This  advice  is  given  upon 
the  assumption  that  even  a  small  library 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  a  typewriter. 
It  is  as  necessary  as  a  telephone. 

In  the  way  of  records,  if  there  are  not 
likely  to  be  too  many  different  librarians, 
a  combination  order-accession-shelf  list 
card  is  an  economy  of  time  without  sac- 
rifice of  accuracy.  There  is  ample  prece- 
dent for  this  practice  in  numerous  well 
conducted  libraries.  On  this  card  is  a 
space  for  the  important  accession  items, 
and  the  copy  number  may  be  recorded  on 
the  back  of  the  card  when  there  are  sev- 
eral, instead  of  making  a  separate  card  for 
each  copy. 

Then  to  keep  account  of  the  actual  num- 
ber of  additions  and  withdrawals  in  a 
year,  a  ruled  classified  record  of  additions 
and  withdrawals  divided  into  months  and 
with  columns  for  the  various  classes 
counted,  furnishes  a  permanent  record 
and  becomes  the  basis  of  useful  sta- 
tistics. Thus  four  important  records  may 
be  combined  into  two,  and  duplication 
avoided. 

If  one  is  so  addicted  to  the  old  accession 
book  record  that  it  must  be  retained  wflly- 
nilly,  then  by  all  means  let  it  be  in  looee 
leaf  form,  with  space  for  author,  title,  vol- 
ume, publisher,  date,  source,  cost,  and  re- 
marks, on  sheets  ruled  to  typewriter  gauge, 
and  quickly  inserted  in  the  typewriter. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  spend  much  time 
pussling  over  all  the  places  in  the  D.  C 
where  one  mifht  ditfsif^  a  book,  when  th^ 
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BookliMi,  the  liste  in  the  Wiscomin  Li- 
hrctry  Bulleiin,  and  the  New  York  Best 
Book  Lists,  80  accommodatingly  tell  as 
Just  what  the  number  should  be.  We 
know  these  numbers  were  assigned  by 
those  who  know  the  D.  C.  far  better  than 
we.  Sometimes  we  do  wonder  Just  why 
certain  rather  odd  numbers  were  chosen. 
In  such  cases  we  can  classify  where  we 
think  best 

The  Cutter  author  number  is  a  fancy  lit- 
tle decoration  which  may  be  easily  omit- 
ted from  fiction,  and  even  from  all  classed 
books,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  arrange  the 
books  by  the  class  number  and  then  al- 
phabet by  the  author's  surname  which 
usually  appears  on  the  back  of  the  bind- 
ing, and  if  not  may  be  marked  on  it  with 
white  ink. 

Numerous  shelf  labels  showing  the  lo- 
cation of  the  different  classes  of  books 
save  time  in  shelving,  and  are  an  aid  to 
the  reader  in  becoming  independent  of 
help  from  the  busy  librarian. 

In  cataloging  it  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that  the  smaller  the  library  the  more 
useful  are  many  analytics,  the  more  the 
better.  When  one  is  in  a  hurry  for  a  book 
on  life  saving  for  a  Boy  Scout,  and  has 
six  or  eight  persons  waiting  at  the  charg- 
ing desk  and  two  others  waiting  with  ref- 
erence questions,  it  is  very  ccmvenient  to 
find  a  nice  little  analytic  ready  for  use,  and 
we  bless  the  day  we  were  prompted  to 
make  that  particular  card. 

The  short  form  analytic  is  very  simple 
to  teach  a  high  school  girl  to  make  and 
Bhe  thinks  she  is  doing  something  won- 
derful when  she  makes  them  for  us. 

I  hesitate  to  speak  of  Library  of  Con- 
gress cards  because  my  experience  does 
not  leave  me  in  favor  of  their  use  for 
small  libraries,  though  I  do  think  they  are 
advisable  in  large  libraries.  For  the  small 
library  and  the  school  library  I  much  pre- 
fer a  simpler  typewritten  card  with  most 
of  the  bibliographical  information  to  be 
found  on  a  Library  of  Congress  card  omit- 
ted. 

A  well  arranged  charging  desk  with 
drawers  of  the  ri^t  dimensions  for  charg- 


ing cards  and  located  in  a  convenient 
'place  within  easy  reach,  together  with  the 
right  shelving  and  cupboards  for  returned, 
reserved,  or  withdrawn  books,  will  save 
many  steps  and  delays. 

A  saving  in  time  is  effected  by  the  use 
of  date  slips  and  the  elimination  of  the 
borrower's  card.  ^There  is  now  enough 
precedent  for"  this  method  to  warrant  the 
hearty  support  in  all  small  and  medium 
sized  libraries.  The  certificate  of  mem- 
bership used  in  Detroit  and  Portland 
(Or^;on)  safeguards  this  plan  for  the 
large  city  library,  and  it  may  encourage 
the  fearful  who  still  hesitate  to  try  it 
One  may  do  as  they  did  in  Portland:  cut 
oft  the  tops  of  the  old  borrower's  cards 
and  use  the  top  for  an  identification  card. 
This  will  make  it  possible  to  see  how  well 
the  idea  works.  If  the  borrower  forgets 
the  certificate,  look  up  his  number  for 
him.  It  does  not  take  long,  and  it  really 
is  not  necessary  to  keep  him  from  wait- 
ing the  second  or  two  that  it  takes  to  find 
the  number. 

If  you  on  the  inside  of  the  charging  desk 
could  only  take  a  year  oft  and  see  what  a 
hindrance  is  .the  borrower's  card  to  the 
real  use  of  the  library  by  those  of  us  who 
wander  around  on  the  outside  of  the 
charging  desk,  you  would  think  it  over, 
and  act! 

It  saves  time  in  filing  and  in  hunting 
for  borrower's  cards,  and  obviates  much 
friction  between  the  librarian  and  the  pub- 
lic, besides  increasing  the  circulation,  a 
thing  we  all  strive  for. 

The  telephone  message  to  notify  patrons 
of  books  overdue  saves  writing  post  card 
notices,  and  saves  postage,  and  is  a  more 
friendly  form  of  notification.  Borrowers 
hate  fine  notices.  I  heard  an  English 
teacher  say  the  other  day,  t)h,  I  don't 
use  the  library  very  much;  they  are  al- 
ways sending  me  fine  notices."  It  is  bet- 
ter psychology  to  take  the  trouble  to  tell 
people  pleasantly  that  they  are  remiss  than 
.to  send  a  cold-blooded  post  card  notice  re- 
questing the  return  of  overdue  books. 

The  four  weeks'  loan  for  all  but  the 
most  popular  books  is  a  great  step  in  ad- 
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vance,  and  is  worth  adopting  wherever  the 
book  supply  is  large  enooj^  to  warrant 
this  privilege. 

The  telephone  saves  hours  and  hours  of 
a  busy  librarian's  time  and  brings  her  into 
close  connection  with  every  one  in  town, 
for  does  not  almost  every  one,  even  our 
wash  lady,  now  have^  telephone?  Much 
soK^alled  extension  work  may  be  done 
over  the  telephone,  when  never  in  the 
world  could  time  be  found  to  leave  the 
library  and  run  all  over  town  doing  er- 
rands. It  is  poor  economy  and  extreme 
short-sightedness  to  hear  a  librarian  say 
she  wouldn't  be  bothered  with  a  telephone 
because  the  public  would  use  it  too  much — 
what  is  the  library  for,  if  not  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public?  liet  us  tempt 
them  to  use  the  library  in  any  way  they 
can.  If  the  telephone  is  in  the  proper 
place  in  a  library  its  abuse  may  be  avoided. 

In  book  selection  it  pays  to  check  the 
Booklist  at  the  time  of  first  reading  for 
such  titles  as  one  may  want  to  buy  later, 
and  also  to  keep  slip  memoranda  for  all 
books  requested  from  day  to  day  which  are 
not  in  the  library,  for  consideration  and 
possible  purchase. 

A  regular  day  in  the  month  set  apart  for 
order  work  is  advisable,  when  publishers 
and  prices  are  looked  up  and  the  order 
written  and  sent  to  the  dealer.  The  best 
method  is  to  buy  often,  once  a  month  or 
once  in  two  months,  in  order  not  to  make 
patrons  wait  too  long  for  new  books.  Then 
a  few  books  should  be  put  out  on  the  same 
day  each  week  and  the  list  regularly 
printed  in  the  papers,  as  it  encourages 
regular  visits  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
eager  to  see  the  new  books. 

By  dividing  an  order  so  that  from  six 
to  twelve  new  books  are  announced  each 
week,  the  cataloging  burden  is  distributed 
in  such  a  way  that  it  never  seems  heavy. 
Preparing  a  few  books  each  week  is  no 
great  trouble,  and  stimulates  much  better 
library  trade.  No  one  cares  for  a  shop 
where  new  goods  are  purchased  only  once 
or  twice  a  year;  it  would  soon  have  to  go 
out  of  business. 

In   small   libraries,   because   of   limited 


book  funds,  one  is  apt  to  spend  entirely  too 
much  time  in  mending  books.  A  second 
sense  of  when  to  mend,  when  to  bind,  and 
when  to  withdraw,  requires  much  experi- 
ence and  long  practice,  with  undoubtedly 
some  mistakes,  but  the  caution  not  to  over- 
mend  is  usually  necessary.  In  these  days 
of  expensive  rebindings,  it  is  probably  bet- 
ter to  cast  out  the  worn  fiction  when  too 
soiled  and  to  replace  with  clean  popular 
copyrights  when  necessary.  Rebindtng 
many  of  the  modern  best  sellers  is  of  ques- 
tionable value. 

The  time  necessary  for  cataloging  fiction 
replacements  may  be  reduced  if  all  im 
print  is  omitted,  as  the  first  cards  ma> 
then  remain  in  use  as  long  as  the  title  if 
retained. 

It  saves  time  in  the  long  run  to  kees 
the  shelves  well  read  so  that  books  ma> 
be  found  quickly.  A  section  or  two  read 
in  rotation  each  day  the  first  thing  takes 
only  a  few  moments,  and  this  aids  greatly 
in  keeping  the  books  in  order.  When  the 
whole  library  gets  out  of  place,  it  looks 
like  a  mountainous  task  to  read  the  shelves, 
but  if  done  a  bit  at  a  time  it  is  not  bur- 
densome. 

One  of  the  best  sources  for  unpaid  extra 
help  in  a  small  library  comes  through  the 
high  school.  By  watching  the  ghrls  and 
boys,  a  few  may  be  found  who  are  inter- 
ested in  library  work,  and  by  the  use  of 
an  outline  for  systematic  instruction,  such 
as  the  Wisconsin  course  for  apprentices, 
they  may  easily  be  taught  to  do  some  of 
the  simple  work. 

Among  the  things  which  high  school 
pupils  have  done  for  me  because  they 
liked  the  work  and  were  fond  of  coming  to 
the  library,  were  the  following:  reading 
shelves;  writing  book  cards,  pockets,  and 
shelf  cards;  accessioning;  pasting  in 
pockets  and  date  slips;  charging  books  at 
the  desk;  checking  lists  with  the  catalog; 
writing  secondary  cards  for  the  catalog; 
mending. 

Too  many  librarians  think  that  writing 
in  an  accession  book  is  a  sacred  ceremony, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  records  and 
other  processes  are  all  so  simple  that  any 
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clever  young  person  may  be  taught  to  do 
them. 

Some  women  in  many  towns  where  I 
have  organized  libraries  have  given  valu- 
able help  and  if  there  are  those  who  can 
Sive  regular  time  they  are  very  desirable 
aid,  but  the  diflSculty  of  getting  them  to 
come  at  a  definite  time  is  the  obstacle. 
High  school  girls  and  boys  are  usually 
carefree  after  school  hours  and  it  is  a 
benefit  to  them  to  receive  the  additional 
education  which  this  instruction  brings. 
To  many  of  them  it  is  an  enjoyable  recre- 
ation. 

Through  this  insight  into  library  work 
which  some  of  my  high  school  helpers  have 
received  as  apprentices,  several  have  been 
recruited  for  regular  library  work  and 
later  have  helped  themselves  through  col- 
lege by  working  odd  hours  in  college  or 
university  libraries,  a  librarian  may  not 
in  any  sense  feel  like  a  beggar  in  asking 
such  help,  for  she  is  really  a  benefactor. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  points  to  cover 
in  working  alone  is  to  find  time  to  visit 
the  schools  and  to  give  the  children  the 
necessary  help  which  they  require  in 
choosing  books.  If  a  high  school  appren- 
tice can  come  for  an  hour  or  so  after 
school  to  charge  books  it  will  enable  the 
librarian  to  be  more  free  to  assist  the 
children  with  reference  questions  and  to 
help  them  generally.  With  a  "one  woman 
library  staff*'  it  is  safe  to  say  that^the  li- 
brarian's evening  time  should  be  given  to 
grown  people  and  to  high  school  pupils. 
Grade  children  ought  to  be  at  home  at 
this  time  and  in  smaller  towns  and  cities 
the  children's  room  should  be  closed,  at 
least  unlighted  after  six  o'clock. 

For  story-hour  work  a  teacher,  or  some- 
times a  high  school  girl,  may  be  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  tell  stories  to  the  chil- 
dren during  the  winter  month«.  There  are 
80  many  aids  for  story  telling  that  the 
work  may  be  made  quite  easy  for  a  begin- 
ner or  volunteer.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  a  person  regularly  for  this  work, 
it  is  sometimes  deshrable  to  pay  a  little  for 
the  work  out  of  the  fine  money.  Eiven  a 
small  inducement  will  encourage  regular- 


ity. A  librarian  working  alone  cannot  be 
expected  to  keep  up  a  story  hour,  though 
some  manage  to  do  it  successfully. 

To  recapitulate,  let  us: 

Discontinue  the  collation  of  books  and 
periodicals. 

Omit  the  stamping  of  plates  and  maps, 
except  for  rare  books. 

Abolish  paper  labels  and  mark  the  call 
numbers  on  the  back  of  the  books  with 
white  ink. 

'Write  call  number,  author,  and  title  on 
both  pocket  and  book  card,  to  save  time 
and  mistakes  at  the  charging  desk. 

Use  a  typewriter  for  all  possible  records. 

Discontinue  the  old  accession  book, 
using  instead  a  combination  order  card 
and  shelf  list  card. 

If  an  accession  book  must  be  retained, 
use  a  loose  leaf  typewritten  sheet. 

Keep  a  classified  record  of  additions  and 
withdrawals  for  statistics  of  additions  and 
withdrawals. 

Don't  waste  time  puzzling  over  classifica- 
tion. Use  the  class  numbers  suggested  by 
experts  who  compile  the  Booklist,  the  lists 
in  the  Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin,  and  the 
New  York  Best  Book  Lists. 

Omit  Cutter  author  numbers  on  all  books. 

Use  more  shelf  labels  to  aid  both  the 
public  and  the  librarian. 

Put  many  short  form  analytics  in  the 
catalog. 

Make  all  catalog  cards  brief  and  simple 
in  form. 

Omit  all  imprint  for  fiction. 

Catalog  a  few  books  regularly  each 
week,  and  put  them  into  circulation. 

Have  a  conveniently  arranged  charging 
desk. 

Use  date  slips. 

Eliminate  borrower's  cards. 

Introduce  the  four  weeks'  loan  for  all 
but  most  popular  books. 

Use  the  telephone  for  fine  notices  when- 
ever possible. 

Check  the  Booklist  on  first  reading,  for 
possible  purchases. 

Adopt  a  regular  day  for  compiling  orders. 

Avoid  waste  of  time  and  money  in  re- 
binding  soiled  or  old  books. 
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Read  a  section  of  shelves  dally  and  in 
rotation. 

Encourage  high  school  apprentices,  hoth 
boys  and  girls — ^let  them  do  much  of  the 
routine  work. 

Seek  Tolunteer  help  from  club  women. 

Oiye  the  evening  time  to  grown  people, 
and  send  the  little  children  home  at  six 
o'clock. 

Seek  volunteer  help  for  story  hours — or 
do  not  attempt  it. 


These  are  some  of  the  ways  In  which  we 
can  "do  everything''  that  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary— "and  cataloging." 

If  those  who  carry  the  burden  alone  in 
small  libraries  are  to  help  to  push  forward 
any  of  the  features  of  the  Enlarged  Pro- 
gram and  speed  the  day  when  aU  the  pub- 
lic will  be  hook  minded,  we  shall  need  to 
put  more  emphasis  upon  direct  service  and 
learn  to  distinguish  between  essential  and 
non-essential  technical  records. 


PAAftPHLETS  AND  CLIPPINGS 
Br  Ethel  F.  McCollough,  Lidroricfn,  Public  Library,  EvanaviUe,  Indiana 


In  my  library-school  days  at  Albany  we 
had  to  pay  a  part  of  our  way  by  working 
for  the  state  so  many  hours  each  semester. 
It  fell  to  my  lot  early  in  my  career  to  sort 
piles  of  very  old  and  very  dirty  pamphlets. 
Later  in  my  course  I  was  set  to  cataloging 
volumes  and  volumes  of  bound  pamphlets. 
I  came  to  loathe  with  a  loathly  loathing 
anything  which  came  in  a  paper  cover. 
"If  I  am  ever  a  recti  librarian  none  of  these 
shall  ever  find  a  resting  place  in  my  li- 
brary outside  of  the  waste  basket,"  quoth  I. 

And  then  at  the  end  of  my  two  years 
of  training  I  fell  heir  to  a  library  woefully 
lacking  in  reference  material.  Immedi- 
ately the  search  began  for  supplementary 
material  and  like  a  homing  bird  my  mind 
lit  upon  the  despised  pamphlet,  augmented 
by  newspaper  and  magazine  clippings. 
That  first  summer  the  call  went  out  all 
over  the  country,  bringing  back  to  that 
little  library  in  Indiana  all  kinds  of  free 
pamphlet  material.  We  advertised  for 
magazines  and  the  townspeople  sent  them 
literally  by  the  dray  load.  Paste  was 
made  by  the  gallon  and  soon  we  were  able 
to  look  the  earnest  seeker  after  knowl- 
edge unflinchingly  in  the  eye.  The  afore- 
said E.  S.  A.  K.  doted  upon  carrying  away 
from  the  library  large  armfuls  of  pam- 
phlets and  clippings  on  subjects  varying 
from  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate  to  the 
latest  criticisms  of  his  favorite  poet  The 
librarian's  reputation  for  resourcefulness 
was  an  enviable  one  in  that  town.    That 


other  librarians  had  made  dipping  and 
pamphlet  collections  meant  nothing  to  El- 
wood  since  it  had  never  been  done  before 
in  Elwood.  And  so  for  sixteen  years  I 
have  gone  about,  leaving  a  trail  of  dip- 
pings and  pamphlets  behind  me. 

Why? 

1.  Low  cost  (as  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going). 2.  Condensation  of  a  mass  of  ma- 
terial. The  man  who  is  going  to  make  a 
speech  at  the  Rotary  Club  day  after  tomor- 
row on  the  municipal  university  as  a  ccmi- 
munity  investment  has  not  the  time  to  toil 
through  nor  does  he  wish  to  carry  home 
a  dozen  large  tomes  on  education.  But  a 
brief-case  full  of  pamphlets  and  clippings 
will  give  him  the  needed  informatlcm 
based  on  a  variety  of  methods  and  opin- 
ions. How  many  times  are  we  called  to 
the  telephone  by  the  busy  man  who  says, 
"I  have  not  time  to  read  much  but  I  must 
know  something  about  this,  that  or  the 
other  subject"  8.  Timeliness.  During  the 
war  we  all  came  to  realise  as  perhaps  we 
never  realised  before,  how  long  it  takes  f6r 
a  new  subject  to  be  written  into  a  book. 
In  those  days  when  new  subjects  fastencMl 
themselves  with  disheartening  rapidity 
upon  the  public  mind,  time  and  again  trade 
bibliographies  were  stupidly  silent  and  re- 
peated appeals  through  the  regular  trade 
channels  brought  back  the  reply  '*there 
aint  no  such  animal."  Their  when  one 
was  feeling  very  much  like  an  animated 
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book  diimmy»  a  pamphlet,  a  magasine  or  a 
newspaper  article  dlecoyered  brought 
back  one's  vanishing  self-respect 

Arrangement  and  Care 

The  value  of  most  material  of  this  kind 
is  short  lived.  Quickly  conceived,  quickly 
formulated,  quickly  assimilated,  quickly 
superceded— that  ft  the  history  of  the  aver- 
age pamphlet  or  clipping.  Therefore  if  it 
is  to  serve  its  day  and  generation  it  must 
pass  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  This  means 
that  its  arrangement  must  be  as  simple  as 
is  oompatible  with  full  and  rapid  use  by 
the  library  staff  and  the  public  Elaborate 
shelf-listing,  cataloging  and  "what-noting" 
acts  as  a  dam  behind  which  material  of 
this  kind  backs  up  and  becomes  stagnant 
and  useless  in  an  unthinkably  short  time. 
Pamphlets  and  clippings  must  flow  through 
and  not  dog  vertical  or  pamphlet  box  flies, 
quite  as  surely  as  the  mountain  stream 
must  be  kept  fresh  and  clear  by  constant 
motion. 

Source  of  Supply 

How  does  the  librarian  find  the  material 
for  the  clipping  and  pamphlet  flies?  How 
does  he  know  what  to  keep  and  what  to 
discard  when  the  material  appears  at  his 
desk  and  what  determines  when  a  thing  is 
out  of  date?  Clippings  are  like  Topsy — 
they  Just  grow,  bat  a  certain  amount  of 
acumen  must  be  applied  to  the  acquisition 
of  pamphlets.  First  in  importance,  of 
course,  are  certain  government  publica- 
tions. Who  could  adequately  serve  his  li- 
brary public  without  that  most  valuable 
pamphlet  material  which  is  issued  by  the 
Children's  Bureau,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Bureau  of  Education?  These 
and  many  others  equally  valuable  should 
be  regularly  received  aa  continuations. 
The  government  document  list  which  has 


become  a  part  of  the  A.  L,  A.  Booklist  is 
a  valuable  asset  especially  to  the  small  li- 
brary. For  the  larger  library  the  Monthly 
lAtt  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments is  an  ever  present  help  in  time  of 
trouble. 

For  other  pamphlets,  the  Publishers' 
Weekly  and  the  Cumulative  Book  Index 
are  rendering  excellent  service  in  listing 
aF  many  as  they  do.  Many  of  their  entries 
are  designated  as  gratis;  for  some  a  small 
charge  is  indicated;  aa  to  others  the  pam- 
phliomaniac  is  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  price. 
In  such  a  case  a  courteous  note  beginning, 
"How  may  we  obtain  such  and  such  of 
your  publications/'  will  usually  bring  the 
desired  result  free  of  charge.  The  vigilant 
librarian  searches  diligently  the  advertise- 
ments in  business,  trade  and  popular 
magazines.  Much  worth-while  material 
may  be  secured  in  this  way.  Another  very 
fruitful  source  of  supply  is  the  news- 
paper office.  In  the  office  of  the  Evans- 
ville  Courier  is  a  box  into  which  the  editor- 
in-chief  throws  all  kinds  of  printed  matter 
— ^books,  magasines  and  pamphlets  cover- 
ing a  multitude  of  subjects.  These  have 
been  sent  to  the  paper  for  one  reason  or 
another — propaganda,  advertising,  book  re- 
views. Once  a  week  or  oftener  a  library 
messenger  collects  the  material  and  de- 
livers it  to  the  reference  librarian,  who 
sorts  it  and  turns  it  into  its  proper  channeL 

What  to  keep  and  how  long  it  should  be 
kept  must  be  determined  solely  on  the 
basis  of  use.  Space  is  too  valuable  for  the 
average  library  to  harbor  dead  or  useless 
material,  no  matter  how  small  its  initial 
cost  may  be.  But  if  Judiciously  managed 
the  clipping  and  pamphlet  collection  may 
be  found  an  easy  way  by  which  in  these 
troublous  times  of  mounting  costs  the 
book  fund  may  be  conserved  and  the  book 
collection  sui^lemented. 
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SHORT  CUTS 

By  Mat  Wood  Wioointon,  Head  of  Catalog  Department,  Free  Public  Litn-ary, 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


Over  and  over  again  catalogers  have  dis- 
cussed short  cuts  such  as  the  use  of  the 
multigraph,  methods  of  discarding  and  re- 
placing, elimination  of  cards,  or  of  ma- 
terial on  cards,  or  rearrangement  of  their 
routine  and  quick  methods  of  doing  things, 
until  all  libraries  have  achieved  as  many 
short  cuts  as  are  consistent  with  the  files 
they  wish  to  keep.  So  I  am  only  going 
to  describe  a  few  useful  tools  and  flies  we 
have  worked  out  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense. 

We  have  an  index  to  government  docu- 
ments, that  already  after  two  years'  work 
fills  13  drawers  in  the  catalog  case  and 
has  proved  itself  very  useful.  The  making 
of  it  has  cost  absolutely  nothing  in  labor 
or  materials.  We  obtained,  free,  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  two  extra 
copies  of  each  price  list.  These  we  clip 
for  each  entry,  using  one  copy  to  clip 
for  the  verso  and  one  for  the  recto.  These 
little  clippings,  some  of  them  only  one 
line  references  from  one  subject  to  an- 
other, some  of  them  a  page  or  more  of 
references  all  ofi  one  subject  to  various 
public  documents,  are  pasted  on  the  clean 
side  of  old  used  catalog  cards  or  cancelled 
deposit  cards.  The  manual  work  of  clip- 
ping and  pasting  and  alphabeting  has 
been  done  by  our  museum  attendant  in  her 
spare  time  and  the  result  is  a  file  contain- 
ing all  the  entries  of  all  the  price  lists  in 
one  alphabet,  giving  title  and  subject  ref- 
erences to  the  documents  with  their  call 
numbers. 

We  have  always  found  the  use  of  rubber 
stamps  for  often  repeated  notes  or  call 
numbers  on  the  catalog  cards  useful.  They 
can  be  made  to  order,  exactly  duplicating 
typewritten  copy,  for  fifty  or  seventy-five 
cents,  and  we  have  lately  adopted  a  new 
use  of  them  in  our  music  index.  We  have 
made  in  our  catalog  department  a  com- 
poser-and-title  index  to  each  score  of  our 
large  music  collection.     This  has  meant 


the  analysing  of  large  collections  of  music 
such  as  the  Wier  Everyman's  Music  Li- 
drary,  and  it  seemed  worth  while  to  add 
these  analytic  entries  to  the  entries  al- 
ready in  the  index,  although  it  often  meant 
taking  out  hundreds  of  cards  from  the 
index  for  additions.  So  we  had  a  stamp 
made  reading: 

For  other  volum,es  where  this  composi- 
tion may  he  found,  see  card  fXed  under  its 
title. 

This  we  stamped  on  the  composer  anal- 
.  ytical.     Another  stamp,   reading,   for   ex- 
ample, 

782 {see   Wier.  American 

home  W648a  music  album.) 
was  stamped. on  the  title  analyticals.  This 
work  could  be  done  in  spare  moments, 
without  removing  the  cards  from  their 
place  in  the  drawer,  by  someone  in  attend- 
ance in  the  open  shelf  room  where  the 
index  is  placed. 

We  have  a  method  of  checking  the  A.  L. 
A.  list  of  subject  headings  that  is  Inval- 
uable and  that  takes  only  an  hour  or  so 
a  week,  and  having  it  checked  up  for  every 
subject  and  subdivision  and  reference  in 
the  catalog  is  the  grreatest  possible  help 
when  classifying  and  cataloging.  Also 
having  this  checking  in  the  book  itself  is 
so  much  more  convenient  than  the  use  of 
a  separate  card  check  list  such  as  is  used 
by  some  libraries.  With  red  ink  and  a 
crow  quill  pen  we  put  a  short  red  line 
under  each  subject  in  use  in  our  catalog. 
For  reference  cards  we  check  both  columns. 
In  the  first  column  a  short  red  line  under 
each  subject  referred  to,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond column,  the  red  line  under  each  sub- 
ject referred  from.  This  means  of  coarse 
when  doing  the  checking  that  one  has  to 
turn  back  and  forth  to  the  subjects  re- 
ferred from  to  check  this  second  column. 

We  print  in  any  variation  and  new  sub- 
jects, using  the  blank  Verso.  For  subdi- 
visions  we   use   the    following    symbols. 
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which  are  easy  to  remember  and  under- 
stand : 
-.  at  end  of  subject  means  we  subdiyided 

by  locality. 
4.  at  end  of  subject  means  we  subdiyided 
like  U.  S.    See  A.  L.  A.  List,  p.  373. 
(These  subdivisions  are  numbered.) 
D   after  name  of  city  means  use  subdi- 
Tisions   on  page   nine   of   checklist. 
(We  have  underscored  and  numbered 
the  subdiyisions  used  in  our  catalog.) 
O   after  subject  means  use  form  subdivi- 
sions on  page  nine.    (These  also  are 
numbered.) 
X  after  a  see  also  reference  means  a  gen- 
eral reference  has  been  added  to  the 
see  also  card. 
A   after   a   subject    means    subdivide    by 
country  adjective;  e.  g.,  Art,  French, 
I    under  a  U.  S.  subdivision  means  sub- 
division is  used  for  other  countries 
or  localities  only. 
—  under  a  U.  S.  subdivision  means  the 
subdivision  is  used  for  the  U.  S. 
Thus,  -f  under  a  U.  S.  subdivision  means 
the  subdivision  is  used  for  the  U.  S.  and 
other  localities. 

Numbers  after  the  x  following  a  coun- 
try or  name  of  locality  indicate  the  U.  S. 


subdivisions  that  have  been  used  for  that 
particular  place,  ^ee  page  373  of  A.  L.  A. 
lAst 

Numbers  after  D  following  the  name  of 
a  city  mean  the  city  subdivisions  that 
have  been  used  for  that  city,  see  page  nine 
of  A.  L.  A.  lAst, 

Numbers  after  O  following  a  subject  in- 
dicate the  form  subdivisions  that  have 
been  used  for  that  subject,  see  page  nine 
of  A.  L.  A.  lAst. 

A  after  a  form  number  means  subdivide 
further  by  Adjective;  e.  g.,  French  Ian- 
guoffe.    Dictionaries.    English, 

Once  a  week  the  cards  for  the  main  cat- 
alog are  alphabeted  ready  to  file  in  the 
catalog,  but  are  first  checked  up  by  the 
A.  L,  A.  List  of  subject  headings.  This 
takes  only  an  hour  a  week.  Of  course  the 
original  checking  with  the  whole  catalog 
was  a  job,  but  it  was  done  by  the  catalog- 
ers  while  scheduled  at  the  main  catalog 
desk.  For  checking  Miss  Mann's  Subject 
headings  for  use  in  dictionary  catalogs  of 
juvenile  books,  we  could  dispense  with  the 
symbols  and  write  in  each  subject  and  sub- 
division. This  would  also  be  practical  for 
the  A.  L,  A.  List  if  one  were  checking  it 
with  a  smaller  catalog  than  ours. 


A  VENTURE  IN  DOCUMENT  PUBLICITY:    AN   EXPERIMENT   WORTH    WHILE 
Bt  Jessie  M.  Woohford,  In  Charge  of  Documents,  Chicago  Pul>lic  LiJyrary 


Much  that  I  shall  say  is  not  new.  Many 
are  experimenting  and  pioneering  in  this 
phase  of  library  work — the  popular  use  of 
documents.  You  know  the  problems,  the 
opportunities,  even  the  joys  of  the  work 
as  well  if  not  better  than  I.  The  war  rec- 
ords of  your  communities  show  how  suc- 
cessful you  have  been  in  your  co-operation 
with  our  (Government.  This  is  but  a  little 
story  of  our  experiment  in  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  a  venture  very  much 
worth  while,  and  which  has  become  a  per- 
manent feature  of  our  work. 


Three  little  fellows  marched  up  to  my 
desk  one  day,  not  long  ago,  one  held  a 
library  card,  the  other  two  were  evidently 


the  body-guard.  "My  teacher  wants  me  to 
get  the  'Naturalization  laws,'"  he  an- 
nounced, then  fearing  that  the  statement 
might  puzzle,  he  thoughtfully  added,  "She 
says  it's  a  'Government  document/"  then 
a  little  anxiously,  "I  can  take  it  out  on 
my  card,  can't  I?"  "She  said  I  must  have 
it  in  school  this  afternoon."  What  pleas- 
ure to  assure  him  it  could  be!  While 
charging  it,  I  asked  if  they  were  Boy 
Scouts.  "He  is,  and  we  are  going  to  be!" 
was  the  answer.  "And  who  plays  the 
bugle?"  I  inquired.  "He's  learning!"  and 
the  embryo  bugler  puffed  with  pride.  So 
I  handed  him  a  copy  of  Instructions  for 
the  trumpet  and  drum  ,  .  .  signals  and 
calls  used  hy  the  U,  B,  Army,  Navy,  and 
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Marine  Carps;  and  as  the  boys  bent  orer 
it,  I  casually  asked*  "Do^^ou  all  know  how 
to  build  a  real  camp-fire  and  cook  aver  Uf" 
Then  quickly  came  the  story  of  anticipated 
Joys  of  the  summer  scout  Tacation  camp, 
and  what  they  expected  to  do  there,  so  out 
came  the  Handbaak  far  campers  in  the 
national  forests  in  CdHfomia,  which  you 
may  remember  Is  full  of  simple,  practical 
hints,  and  recipes,  with  fascinating  dia- 
grams  of  camp-fire  constructicm,  knots  and 
hitches  for  padLing.  A  moment  later  one 
of  the  boys  asked  hesitatingly,  **1  dont 
suppose  we  could  take  these  out,  too,  could 
wet  You  see  we  coiM  de  learning  these 
things  nowr  Three  boys  went  out  each 
one  with  a  circulating  docummit,  all  lu4»py 
because  they  had  something  new  that 
touched  their  lives — comfortable  in  mind 
because  teacher's  errand  had  been  success- 
ful, and  all  called  out  heartily,  ^^€re  com- 
ing again  to  get  some  morel** 

This  spring  we  were  literally  swamped 
by  requests,  appeals  and  S.  0.  S.  calls  from 
school  children,  the  Children's  Room  and 
the  Branch  Libraries  in  a  certain  district 
for  'Tictures  of  banks,"  reclamation  work, 
reclaimed  lands,  and  irrigation  methods. 
We  scraped  and  scraped  the  document 
'^our  barrel"  to  get  Just  one  more  docu- 
ment on  these  subjects  which  could  cir- 
culate! We  wondered  at  this  sudden  in- 
terest and  soon  traced  it  to  one  school,  one 
grade,  to  a  principal  and  several  'live" 
teachers,  interested  in  the  "wonderful  ma- 
terial issued  by  the  Government,"  but  who 
had  not  known  that  our  national  printing 
presses  had  not  issued  it  in  Just  the  pop- 
ular form  required  for  this  particular  use. 
However,  we  managed  to  supply  the  need 
and  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  our  first  mis- 
take of  supplying  pictures  of  financial  in- 
stitutions instead  of  irrigation  ditches! 

"I  have  a  class  of  young  Polish  women 
all  bom  in  this  country  but  whose  mothers 
and  mothers-in-law  speak  only  Polish,  so 
that  is  the  language  of  the  home.  These 
women  want  to  learn  more  about  our  com- 
mon social  usages,  in  other  words,  simple 
etiquette,  house  furnishing,  dressing,  and 
baby-care.    Have  you  something  I  can  use 


with  them?  The  books  I  have  looked  over 
are  not  simple  miough.  I  want  somethJng 
I  can  give  them  or  talk  about  with  them.** 
"What  wonderful  things  documents  are!" 
she  exclaimed  as  she  looked  over  the 
pile  placed  before  her.  "No  one  would 
iihagine  they,  could  be  like  these!  Just 
what  I  want,  and  enough  to  last  for  seveiml 
years!"  And  she  went  away  with  some 
of  the  attractive  bulletins  prepared  by  our 
state  colleges,  and  tucked  under  her  arm 
with  them,  was  ''Heroes  of  freedom,"  that 
inspiring  bibliography  of  hero  sUwies  Is- 
sued by  the  California  State  Commission  of 
Immigration  and  Housing.  This  always 
fits  so  many  needs  that  we  seldom  have 
a  copy  on  the  shelves. 

The  young  man  was  enUrasiastie  thoo^ 
slangy,  who  returned  "Selling  in  f<H«ign 
markets,"  that  popular  bulletin  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
with  the  remark,  "Say  that  is  a  dandy 
book!  A  No.  1,  all  right!  Got  another  for 
me?" 

'^Our  citisenship  class  at  the  Woman's 
City  Club  will  take  up  American  Itatlon 
work  next  week.  Will  you  send  over  a 
selection  of  books  and  pamphlets  for  use 
in  the  class  and  for  reading  in  the  dub 
room?"  With  what  peace  of  mind  is  the 
selection  made  from  the  shelves  full  circu- 
lating documents  ready  for  use! 

These  are  a  few  stories  from  the  day's 
work  to  illustrate  what  the  public  thinks 
about  it 


The  questimi  of  circulating  government 
publications  came  up  for  consideratloa 
after  many  inquiries  frcHn  the  people  as  to 
how  public  documents  could  be  obtained 
for  home  and  business  use.  Chicago  had 
four  great  libraries,  all  containing  deposi- 
tory collections,  but  not  one  Farmers*  Bni- 
letin  or  census  report  could  be  borrowed. 
To  be  sure  certain  courtesies  were  ex- 
tended to  visiting  Presidents,  Bx-Presl- 
dents,  and  other  persons  of  special  stand- 
ing, or  to  student  bodies,  but  the  popular 
document  for  the  average  man  and  woman 
was  unobtainable  except  only  for  ref- 
erence use.   All  were  kept  safely  under  the 
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protection  of  the  law  in  the  library  build- 
ing. This  was  enough  to  make  socialists 
(7)  of  some  of  us!  We  felt  like  crying 
"Down  with  priYileged  classes!  Oiye  to 
those  who  9eed,  give  fre^  what  has  been 
planned  and  prepared  for  them!"  For  of 
what  practical  use  is  a  bulletin  full  of 
delicious  recipes  except  in  the  kitchen? 
Will  not  those  fascinating  articles  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  reports  be  more 
enjoyable  if  read  in  one's  own  library? 
Those  Indian  songs  with  piano  accompani- 
ment that  occur  in  the  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy reports,  do  they  find  their  greatest  op- 
portunity to  give  pleasure  if  used  for  ref- 
erence only?  And  those  splendid  guide 
books  of  the  Qeological  Sunrey,  are  they 
not  meant  to  be  carried  in  one's  own  suit- 
case with  the  charming  bulletins  on  na- 
tional  parks? 

The  Chicago  Public  Library,  like  many 
others,  kept  a  number  of  duplicate  docu- 
ments that  had  strayed  in.  These  were 
supposed  to  replace  the  natural  wear  and 
tear  and  loss  of  the  reference  set  They 
took  shelf  space,  had  a  fashion  of  gather- 
ing much  dust,  and  brought  no  return  to 
the  library  for  their  housing  except  a  few 
replacements.  This  was  felt  to  be  a  waste 
of  good  material,  waste  of  space  and  waste 
of  tools  which  our  public  wanted.  It 
seemed  as  if  there  must  be  a  "way  out," 
and  there  was! 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1914  after  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  our  documents  flies  and 
the  situation  as  a  whole,  that  the  Libra- 
rian commissioned  me  to  study  the 
various  classification  schemes  used  by  li- 
braries for  public  documents  and  also  to 
inquire  into  the  existing  law  regarding 
depository  library  collections,  and  what 
bearing  it  had  upon  the  question  of  cir- 
culating government  publica^pus.  While 
attending  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  held  that 
year  in  Washington,  D.  C,  every  opportu- 
nity was  used  to  obtain  data  on  these  sub- 
jects. Mr.  Tisdel,  now  Acting-superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  then  Assistant-Su- 
perintendent, was  greatly  interested  in  the 
circulating  idea  as  were  others  with  whom 
I  discussed  the  subject,  and  his  interpre- 


tation of  the  law  was  most  liberal  and  far 
sii^ted.  He  felt  that  the  Qovemment  was 
more  concerned  with  the  actual  use  of  the 
publications  which  it  printed  at  great  ex- 
pense for  the  information  and  education 
of  the  citixens  of  the  country,  than  it  was 
in  the  protection  and  saving  of  the  vol- 
umes, that  it  was  more  interested  in  the 
spirit  of  the  law  than  the  letter — that  it 
would  welcome  efforts  on  the  part  of  libra- 
rians to  bring  about  a  wider  and  more 
practical  use  of  the  depository  sets,  and 
of  documents  as  a  whole.  The  law  had 
been  drafted  to  make  available  for  all  the 
official  publications,  and  to  prevent  their 
being  misused,  wasted  or  sold  by  libra- 
ries receiving  them,  and  it  became  a  sta- 
tute long  before  the  idea  of  "Books  for 
Everybody"  was  bom.  With  the  evolution 
of  that  idea,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  ex- 
isting law  became  a  bugbear  to  libra- 
rians— a  good  excuse  for  some,  and  cer- 
tainly a  stumbling-block  to  those  of  en- 
terprising spirit  So  was  killed  the  bug- 
bear right  then  and  there,  though  his  ghost 
seems  to  walk  even  after  the  war  has 
given  us  a  truer  understanding  of  the 
word  "co-operation,"  a  clearer  comprehen- 
sion of  our  relations  as  librarians  to  the 
Qovemment  body,  to  our  fellow  citiiens, 
and  to  our  communities. 

My  inquiry  of  1914  was  carried  to  New 
York  City,  Albany,  Cleveland,  and  Oberlin, 
and  in  all  libraries  I  found  splendid  refer- 
ence work  with  documents,  but  no  special 
arrangements  for  their  circulation  other 
than  that  the  volumes  of  the  more  pop- 
ular material  were  placed  in  the  regular 
circulating  collections  of  books.  Clas- 
sification was  a  problem  not  faced  with 
eagerness,  and  the  pamphlet  documents 
presented  problems  extremely  disturbing. 

A  committee  to  report  on  the  advisabil- 
ity of  installing  a  circulating  document 
collection  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Legler  in 
the  fall  of  1914  and  to  me  as  a  member 
was  given  the  pleasant  duty  of  making  the 
survey  required  which  covered  the  ques- 
tions of 

(a)  Circulation  of  main  document  collec- 
tion or  installation  of  a  separate  coUec- 
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tion;  (b)  location;  (c)  sources  of  supply; 
(d)  scope;  (e)  preparation;  (f)  classiflca- 
tion;  (g)  cataloging. 

The  committee  was  urged  to  keep  in 
mind  the  need  for  extreme  economy  in  ey- 
ery  step,  and  the  report  did  not  consider 
the  ideal,  but  what  could  be  done  under 
existing  conditions.  The  conunlttee  re- 
ported in  fayor  of  a  separate  circulating 
document  collection  and  recommended  that 
the  collection  be  built  up  from  existing 
duplicates  on  hand  and  future  gifts,  with 
purchases  when  necessary  and  con- 
tain current  material  and  reports  not 
more  than  five  years  old,  comprising 
United  States,  state,  and  Chicago  publica- 
tions of  popular  interest.  It  recommended 
that  preparation  for  circulation  be  as  sim- 
ple as  possible,  merely  a  pocket,  book-card 
and  dating  slip,  for  such  volumes  and  pam- 
phlets as  had  covers  strong  enough;  Farm- 
ert*  Bulletint  and  others  without  covers, 
to  be  stapled  into  manilla  covers,  pamphlets 
too  thick  for  this  to  be  placed  in  Gay- 
lord  binders,  and  that  each  pamphlet  be 
treated  as  a  separate  volume.  That  catalog- 
ing be  done  with  the  cataloging  of  the 
main  reference  collection,  by  stamping^ 
"circulating  copy"  on  the  cards.  The  New* 
ark  charging  system  was  recommended 
and  the  adoption  of  the  existing  rules  and 
legulations  for  the  circulation  of  books. 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents 
scheme  of  classification  was  chosen  as 
meeting  existing  needs  in  simplest  form. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  early  in  the 
spring  of  1915  the  circulating  document 
collection  came  into  being,  and  now  num- 
bers over  15,000  pamphlets  and  volumes. 
It  represents  for  the  most  part  work  done 
at  odd  moments,  and  has  been  accom- 
plished with  the  minimum  of  expense.  Two 
to  three  hundred  additions  are  made  to  it 
each  month.  We  have  changed  from  some 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  report,  for 
it  is  really  impossible  to  accj^rately  fore- 
tell Just  what  the  public  will  desire.  For 
Instance  who  would  have  foreseen  a  wait- 
ing list  for  session  laws?  Who  demands 
for  soil  survey  maps?  Who  could  have 
imagined  census  reports  as  geography  ma- 


terial?   In  regard  to  reports  no  older  than 
five  years,  use  changed  this  decision,  as  re- 
ports many  years  older  were  often    de- 
manded.   In  fact  our  only  aim  now  is  to 
have  inspiration  enough  in  planning  for 
the  needs  of  all   the  various   classes   of 
usere— business  men,  club  women,  home 
makers — ^the  average  man,  w<Hnan,  boy  and 
girl,  that  all  may  be  satisfied.     We  now 
allow  charges  to  remain  out  28  days,  with 
an  automatic  renewal  at  the  end  of  14,  for 
it  has  been  found  that  this  adds  to  the 
comfort  of  all  concerned,  and  five  pieces 
may  be  taken  out  on  a  card.  Also  there  is 
now  no  limit  as  to  the  number  of  copies  of 
a  particular  work,  as  we  add  as  many  as 
are  needed,  and  it  is  a  great  convenience  to 
draw  upon  the  circulating  set,  when  there 
is  a  special  demand  for  reference  copies. 
The  collection  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
wonderful  by-product,  and  with  the  ''civ- 
ics-boxes," and  package-libraries,  a  splen- 
did advertising  medium  for  the  Library, 
making    friends   everywhere.     The  Inisi- 
ness  men  find  it  of  great  convenience  and 
a  number  have  taken  out  borrowers'  cards 
simply  for  this  purpose.    The  extra  dupli- 
cates not  needed  for  the  circulating  docu- 
ments are  frequently  added  to  the  "civics- 
boxes"  and  package  libraries,  and  so  noth- 
ing is  wasted,  for  there  is  also  a  "Help 
yourself  shelf  of  extra  material  for  free 
distribution.     We   urge   that   govemmoit 
publications   shall    not   be   thrown   away. 
From  day   to   day  material   comes   from 
homes  breaking-up,  from  libraries  dosing; 
from    newspapers,   business    offices,   from 
clubs  and  teachers,  a  testimony  to  a  splen- 
did spirit  of  coH>peration  which  also  exists 
between  our  large  libraries,  for  I  am  often 
invited  to  look  over  duplicates,  or  they  are 
sent  to  us  at  stated  intervals.    This  salvag- 
ing means  much,  for  it  ties  the  library  to 
the  donor,  who  has  a  personal  interest  if 
he  has  given  one  Farmert'  BuUeiin,  and 
it  means  much  to  the  government,  for  it 
prevents   the   waste   of   printed    material 
that  appalls  us  so  frequently.     The  use 
of  this  material  by  libraries  is  a  factor  in 
the  argument  that   if  libraries   are  sup- 
plied with  an  abundanee  of  copies,  not  so 
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many  will  be  requested  by  indiylduals  for 
personal  ownership,  and  the  Washington 
bureaus  can  refer  back  to  the  public  libra- 
ry when  such  demands  are  receired.  This 
has  been  done  over  and  over  again*  by 
Washington  to  our  patrons'  requests. 

It  was  demonstrated  during  the  war 
that  ten  copies  of  a  popular  bulletin  in  a 
library  even  if  circulated  but  once  a 
month  would  be  used  by  at  least  120  per- 
sons during  the  year,  and  that  there  would 
be  at  least  eight  copies  left  to  begin  the 
second  year  with,  while  to  supply  the  same 
number  of  persons  with  individual  copies, 
the  Qovemment  would  be  at  the  expense 
of  distributing  120  copies,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  there  is  a  possibility  that  ten 
copies  might  still  be  in  service,  a  loss  of 
110  copies. 

Much  of  this  salvaging  adds  to  our  col- 
lection valuable  out-of-print  material. 
Calls  came  to  us  from  a  school  for  a  cer- 
tain old  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
cgy,  which  we  were  not  fortunate  to  have 
in  the  circulating  collection.  Imagine  our 
delight  when  an  old  gentleman  offered 
eight  volumes  of  out-of-print  reports, 
among  them  the  missing  one. 

Our  circulation  statistics  have  not  been 
what  we  had  hoped.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons for  this,  but  in  spite  of  these  the  col- 
lection is  growing  more  popular  and  its 
use  more  practical.  For  three  years  I 
have  been  analyzing  these  statistics  and 
the  results  are  most  encouraging.  They 
show  that  mere  figures  do  not  always  tell 
the  whole  truth,  that  there  can  be  real 
growth,  vital  and  enduring,  even  if  the 
circulation  is  small.  It  is  the  use  made 
of  one  rather  than  how  many  that  counts. 
Our  figures  show  increase  in  the  use  by 
schools,  an  increase  in  calls  for  material 
bearing  on  the  problems  of  the  hour,  for 
practical  vocational  publications  and  for 
material  on  all  educational  and  commer- 
cial subjects. 

This  ''selling"  of  documents  to  the  peo- 
ple is  really  an  economic  subject  worthy 
of  careful  study,  for  the  response  is  always 
far  in  excess  of  the  expenditure  of  effort. 
It  has  been  carried  out  in  various  ways  by 


the  Chicago  Public  Library.  First  with 
the  bulletin  board  headed  "What  Our  Gov- 
ernment Wants  Us  To  Know"  which  pic- 
tured, listed  and  focused  the  messages 
and  publications  of  those  months  of 
special  need.  It  still  carries  the  heading 
and  from  week  to  week  calls  attention  to 
subjects  of  current  interest.  Many  come 
lequesting  this  bulletin  or  that  quotation 
noticed  or  listed  on  the  board,  and  we 
know  it  has  a  real  infiuence  for  the  nation 
as  well  as  for  the  library.  , 

The  monthly  bulletin  contains  a  page 
of  the  more  interesting  documents  received 
during  the  previous  month,  carefully  an- 
notated for  practical  use.  Once  a  month 
at  the  book  meeting  of  the  branch  libra- 
rians, reviews  of  current  documents  of 
special  interest  to  them  are  given  and  re- 
sult in  orders  for  special  branches  or  in 
use  of  the  main  collection. 

Not  only  are  our  own  51  branches  and 
high  school  libraries  free  to  call  upon  the 
circulating  document  collection  for  mate- 
rial but  the  business  house  libraries  affili- 
ated through  our  Deposits  Department 
make  daily  use  of  it. 

During  the  war,  but  not  so  frequently 
since,  small  collections  or  exhibits  were 
loaned  to  organizations,  for  special  meet- 
ings, conventions,  or  special  research. 
Churches,  clubs  and  schools  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity,  and  it  al- 
ways brings  the  library  into  touch  with 
those  it  has  not  reached  before. 

"But  what  does  the  Government  think 
about  all  this?"  I  am  sometimes  asked,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  reply  that  we  have  had 
the  most  cordial  response  from  the  gov- 
ernmental departments  and  bureaus,  state 
and  city  organizations.  The  National  Li- 
brary Service  was  of  greatest  help  also 
and  is  sadly  missed.  We  always  frankly 
tell  why  we  want  extra  copies,  and  now 
and  then  add  a  little  Incident  that  will 
interest,  and  the  material  is  forthcoming 
in  generous  measure.  Many  times  it  has 
meant  that  we  have  received  valuable  pub- 
lications not  intended  for  general  distrib- 
ution, because  it  is  known  that  we  have  a 
system  for  their  practical  use. 
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It  is  Buch  a  Joy  to  feel  that  the  olroulat- 
ing  docament  collection  is  drawing  its 
users  closer  to  the  Government,  that  every 
boy  and  girl  who  finds  that  the  national 
presses  have  issued  something  that  touches 
his  or  her  life,  is  thereby  won  to  a  keener 
sense  of  his  and  her  relationship  to  the 
national  body.  It  can't  help  but  prepare 
for  a  more  intelligent  and  loyal  citisen- 
ship  in  the  future. 

The  emergencies  of  war  gave  people  a 
new  conception  of  the  library,  showed  them 


their  governmental  organisations  in  a  new 
light,  and  the  mutual  dependence  of  na- 
tion and  people.  Similar  emergencies  are 
before  us  in  this  period  of  reconstruction* 
an^  people  are  turning  to  libraries  with 
their  problems,  and  their  desire  for  in- 
formation. Librarians  have  a  tremendous 
opportunity  of  being  the  connecting  link, 
not  for  propaganda,  but  with  the  whole- 
souled  aim  of  making  the  library  more 
and  more  the  active,  vital,  educational 
force  of  the  Nation  to  the  community. 


LIBRARY   SERVICE   AS   SUGGESTED   BT   IHSS  EDITH   GUERRIER 

Suggestions  by 
Altoh  p.  Tismel,  Ataittant  Buperintendent  of  DocumetUM 


I  am  confident  there  could  be  no  one 
who  knows  of  the  objects  to  be  obtained 
by  the  proposed  library  information  serv- 
ice but  that  commends  the  efforts  of  the 
author  to  popularize  Government  publica- 
tions. It  does  seem  a  crime  when  you  stop 
to  consider  the  millions  of  dollars  appro- 
priated for  the  compilation  and  printing 
of  Government  publications  that  so  little 
effort  should  be  expended  in  letting  the 
general  public  know  the  great  educational 
work  that  is  being  prepared  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  their  benefit.  It  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  assume  if  private  enterprises 
find  it  profitable  to  advertise  Government 
publications  that  there  is  sufficient  inter- 
est in  them  to  warrant  the  Government  to 
employ  all  channels  of  publicity  to  inform 
the  public  as  to  its  activities. 

This  is  not  a  new  subject,  but  one  that 
has  been  advocated  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  in  his  Annual  Reports  and 
in  numerous  unpublished  reports  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  to  the 
Efficiency  and  Economy  Commission.  It 
has  also  been  discussed  at  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  but  un- 
fortunately from  lack  of  legislation  and 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of  those  in- 
terested practically  nothing  has  been  ac- 
complished. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  proposed 


functions  of  the  library  information  serv- 
ice are  not  new,  and  we  fully  appreciate 
the  possibility  of  the  educational  work 
that  can  be  accomplished  through  the  non- 
depository  libraries.  The  Superintendent 
of  Documents  Office  does  not  for  a  moment 
depreciate  the  value  of  such  a  service,  but 
from  a  careful  analysis  of  the  objects  to  be 
obtained  has  concluded  that  its  functions 
as  defined  by  the  bill  and  outlined  by  the 
author  in  the  reports  and  hearings  can- 
not be  carried  out  without  duplicating  the 
work  of  this  office. 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents  Office 
was  intended  by  the  originators  of  the  leg- 
islation establishing  it  to  be  a  central  bu- 
leau  of  information  and  distribution,  and 
its  growth  along  both  of  these  lines  has 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  their  plans. 
We  believe  that  a  better  understanding  of 
these  functions  would  prove  that  it  is  un- 
necessary and  inadvisable  to  estaWsh  a 
new  agency  for  their  performance.  We 
therefore  submit  the  following  outline  of 
the  work  of  each  office,  followed  by  a  com- 
parison of  their  functions. 


FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BUFEBmTENDElfr  OT  DOCXh 

1CBNT8  OmCB 

The  functions  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  Office  as  assigned  by  the  Act 
of  January  12,  1895,  are  as  follows: 
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(1)  To  sell  at  cost  anj  pulillc  docnment 
in  its  charge,  the  dlstribation  of  which  is 
not  spedflcallj  directed  in  the  law. 

(2)  To  receiye  from  any  Qoremment 
office  any  document  pablished  for  sale, 
which  sale  must  be  made  under  the  prori* 
sions  of  section  61. 

(3)  To  haye  general  supervision  of  the 
distribution  of  all  public  documents  (with 
exceptions  as  enumerated  in  the  law). 

(4)  To  prepare  and  print  at  the  dose  of 
each  Congress  a  Ck>mprehensiye  Index 
(Document  Catalogue)  of  public  docu- 
ments. 

(5)  To  prepare  and  print  at  the  close 
of  each  regular  session  of  Congress  a  Con- 
bolidated  Index  (Document  Index)  of  Con- 
gressional documents. 

(6)  To  index  such  single  Tolumes  of 
documents  as  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  direct. 

(7)  To  receive  all  accumulations  of 
documents  from  the  several  executive  de- 
partments, bureaus,  and  offices  of  the  Ck>v- 
emment,  and  annually  to  take  over  their 
surplus  for  distribution  or  sale. 

(8)  To  prepare  and  publish  a  Monthly 
Catalogue  of  Ckrvemment  publications, 
which  shall  show  the  documents  printed 
during  a  month,  where  obtainable,  and  the 
price  thereof. 

(9)  To  thoroughly  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  designated  depositories. 

(10)  To  distribute  the  documents  as  is- 
sued to  the  designated  depositories. 

To  these  have  been  added  four  auxiliary 
functions  made  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
prescribed  functions — 

(11)  To  maintain  a  library  and  a  refer- 
ence catalogue,  which  Is  the  groundwork 
of  any  information  service  as  regards  pub- 
lic documents. 

(12)  Answering  letters  of  inquiry  rela- 
tive to  what  the  Ctovernment  has  printed 
on  certain  subjects,  and  quoting  the  prices 
of  the  books  containing  the  desired  Infor- 
mation, if  they  are  in  stock,  or  directing 
the  inquirer  to  the  nearest  library  where 
our  statistics  show  it  should  be  obtainable 
for  reference. 

(18)     Receiving  the  surplus  accumula- 


tions of  the  libraries,  and  supplying  them 
with  the  publications  desired. 

(14)     To  prepare  and  print  price  lists. 

nmonoKs   of  the  proposed  ubbast   in- 

lt>ElCATZ0K    BSBVIGB 

The  functions  of  the  proposed  library  in- 
formation service  as  specified  in  S.  2457 
and  H.  R.  6870  are  as  follows: 
*  (a)  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  Amer- 
ican libraries  by  providing  current  infor- 
mation concerning  Covemment  activities. 

(b)  It  shall  collect  and  organise  infor- 
mation regarding  printed  matter  issued  by 
the  Federal  Ckrvemment,  and  shall  make 
available  to  the  libraries  of  the  United 
States  the  sources  of  such  information. 

(c)  It  shall  provide  digests  of  this  ma- 
terial, with  suggestions  as  to  its  use,  in 
order  that  such  material  may  be  made 
quickly  available  to  users  of  libraries. 

The  functions  of  the  proposed  library 
information  service  as  outlined  in  certain 
paragraphs  of  Hiss  Edith  Querrier's  hear- 
ing of  August  26,  1919,  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Education,  are  summarized 
as  follows: 

(d)  The  director  is  to  maintain  contact 
with  the  libraries  by  attending  State  and 
library  club  meetings;  and  to  maintain 
personal  contact  with  various  Covemment 
departments,    (p.  7,  D  2) 

(e)  To  settle  the  library  distribution 
problem  between  the  proposed  library  in- 
formation service  and  the  States;  to  de- 
cide what  is  of  value  to  libraries  and  to 
get  the  material  to  the  libraries  In  time 
for  It  to  be  of  use;  to  send  catalog  cards 
with  the  material;  to  act  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  libraries  in  putting  into  prac- 
tice the  "selective  distribution''  principle, 
(p.  7-8,  D  8) 

(f)  To  provide  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  with  an  accurate  list  of  public, 
school,  and  college  libraries,  and  to  keep 
this  list  up  to  date.    (p.  8,  D  4) 

(g)  To  maintain  a  current  available  file 
of  all  Federal  material,    (p.  8,  D  5) 

(h)    To  promptly  attend  to  requests  for 
information  from  libraries,    (p.  8,  D  6) 
(1)     To  send  regularly  news  notes  on 
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Qoremment  printed  matter  to  perhaps  300 
library  bulletins  and  two  library  Jonmals 
issued  in  this  country,    (p.  8,  D  7) 

(j)  To  establish  Oovemment  informa- 
tion sections  in  local  libraries,    (p.  8,  D  8) 

The  functions  of  the  proposed  library  in- 
formation service  summarized  from  Miss 
Guerrier's  hearing  of  September  5,  1919, 
before  the  Senate  Ckimmittee  on  Education 
and  Labor  are  as  follows: 

(k)  To  keep  libraries  informed  of  Gov- 
ernment printed  matter  at  their  disposal; 
to  do  away  with  duplications;  and  to  route 
requests  where  they  belong,    (p.  7-8) 

(1)  To  index  and  brief  the  Government 
material;  to  see  that  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  a  question,  if  such  exist,  are  sent 
when  information  is  called  for;  to  act  as 
agent  of  the  Government  and  libraries  in 
this  vital  and  important  matter,  (p.  8) 

(m)  To  connect  libraries  of  the  United 
States  with  every  bureau  of  the  Govern- 
ment,    (p.  12) 

In  order  to  substantiate  our  contentions 
as  to  duplication  of  effort  I  list  below 
some  of  the  duties  which  would  be  com- 
mon to  both  offices: 

DUTIES    COMMON    TO    BOTH    OFFICES 

1.  Ck)llecting  and  organizing  informa- 
tion relating  to  Government  publications. 

2.  Maintaining  a  current  file  of  Govern- 
ment publications. 

3.  Preparing  bibliographical  material. 

4.  Distributing  Government  publica- 
tions to  libraries. 

5.  Answering  requests  for  information 
from  libraries. 

6.  Routing  requests  where  they  belong. 

DUTIES  IN  RELATION  TO  LIBRARIES  NOW  PER- 
FORMED BT  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCU- 
MENTS OFFICE  WHICH  WOULD  NOT  BE  COV- 
ERED BT  THE  LIBRART  INFORMATION  SERV- 
ICE. 

1.  Sale  of  publications  not  available  for 
free  distribution. 

2.  Distribution  of  publications  to  des- 
ignated depository  libraries. 

3.  Maintenance  of  complete  file  of  all 
publications  of  the  Government,  and  in- 
formation relating  thereto. 


4.  Receiving  from  libraries  and  from 
the  Government  Departments  their  sarplus 
publications,  which  form  a  reserve  stock 
upon  which  to  draw. 

NEW  DUTIES  TO  BE  ASSUMED  BT  THE  UBBART 
INFORMATION    SERVICE 

1.  Maintain  contact  with  libraries  by 
attending  State  and  library  meetings. 

2.  Provide  digests  of  information  rela- 
tive to  Government  publications,  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  their  use. 

3.  Decide  what  is  of  value  to  libraries 
and  get  the  material  to  them. 

4.  Send  catalog  cards  with  the  materiaL 

5.  Send  news  notes  to  library  Journals 
and  library  bulletins. 

6.  Establish  Government  information 
sections  in  local  libraries. 

7.  Provide  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments with  a  list  of  public,  school,  and 
college  libraries  and  keep  this  list  up  to 
date. 

OVERLAPPING   AND   DUPUCATION 

We  believe  the  above  statement  shows 
that  there  would  be  an  unavoidable  over- 
lapping and  duplication  of  work  between 
the  two  offices,  which  would  embarrass 
both  and  increase,  rather  than  decrease, 
the  waste  of  printed  matter. 

The  distribution  of  Government  publica- 
tions is  controlled  by  the  existing  laws  of 
Congress  and  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  purpose  of  S.  2457  and  H.  R. 
G870  to  take  care  of  the  nondepository  li- 
braries and  to  see  that  selected  publica- 
tions of  the  Government  are  sent  to  such 
libraries.  This  function  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  accomplish  if  dependent 
upon  the  issuing  offices  for  the  supply  of 
books,  because  in  a  great  many  cases  their 
edition  is  limited  to  a  thousand  copies. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  advertise  pub- 
lications unless  you  can  supply  them. 

With  relation  to  the  "selective  distribu- 
tion" principle  for  libraries,  we  respect- 
fully call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  the  expressed  intention  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  that  such  diatribu- 
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tion  to  libraries  should  be  made  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  ralue  of  many 
of  the  proposed  new  functions,  which 
would  be  of  especial  benefit  to  nondepos- 
itory  libraries.  Our  office  has  never  been 
satisfied  with  the  service  it  has  been  aMe 
to  give  to  the  libraries,  but  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  expansion  along  these  lines  has 
been  prevented  by  legal  limitations.  The 
enactment  of  suitable  legiislation  would 
make  it  not  only  entirely  possible,  but  also 
most  desirable,  that  these  new  functions  be 
assumed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments Office. 

APPBOPBIATIONS    FOB    THE   PROPOSED    DIVISION 

With  our  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
vagaries  and  intricacies  of  the  Federal 
documents  and  of  the  laws  under  which 
they  are  printed  and  distributed,  we  ven- 
ture the  asseriion  that  the  proposed  libra- 
ry information  service  would  soon  be 
"swamped,"  and  would  not  be  able  to  ac- 
complish the  broad  duties  outlined  in  S. 
2457  and  H.  R.  6870  on  a  yearly  total  of 
$18,700.00,  as  provided  in  the  amended 
bills.  It  would  be  found  that  before  long 
the  new  organization  would  be  asking  for 
increased  appropriations. 

BECOMHENDATIONS 

The  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments does  not  wish  to  be  put  on  record  as 
opposing  a  library  information  service. 
On  the  contrary  we  recognize  the  neces- 
sity for  the  undertaking  of  progressive 
work  not  now  accomplished  by  the  office 
as  at  present  organized;  and  believing  a 
library  information  service  to  be  insep- 
arably associated  with  document  distri- 
bution, we  recommend  that  such  a  service 
be  provided  for  in  the  new  printing  bill 
(H.  R.  8362,  66th  Ckingress,  now  before 
the  Senate  Ckimmittee  on  Printing)  by  en- 
larging the  functions  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  Office  so  as  to  give  that 
office  both  the  power,  the  additional  per- 
sonnel, and  all  necessary  appropriations 
to  carry  on  the  new  work.  We  believe 
that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Gov- 


ernment and  of  the  libraries  themselves 
to  expand  the  work  of  our  office,  rather 
than  to  establish  under  another  executive 
department  a  new  division  with  similar 
aims  and  duties. 

Our  argument  that  this  office  is  the 
proper  place  for  such  an  information  serv- 
ice is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  necessary  equipment 
is  already  at  the  disposal  of  this  office, 
namely:  We  are  already  organized  and 
have  a  trained  personnel;  we  now  supply 
the  general  public  and  libraries  with  in- 
formation, amounting  to  265,172  letters 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  in  addition  to 
telephone  and  personal  inquiries;  we  pre- 
pare the  official  catalogs  and  indexes; 
we  have  the  greatest  library  of  United 
States  public  documents  in  the  world,  and 
a  reference  card  catalog,  which  is  a  find- 
ing list  of  great  value;  under  existing 
provisions  of  law  we  already  make  dis- 
tribution of  publications  to  depository 
libraries  and  mail  miscellaneous  depart- 
mental publications  to  other  libraries  and 
the  general  public  upon  the  orders  of  the 
issuing  offices.  We  could  very  readily  ex- 
tend these  services  if  additional  appropria- 
tions were  provided. 

The  success  of  such  an  information  serv- 
ice is  contingent  upon  Congress  providing 
adequate  salaries  to  permit  of  employing 
the  services  of  a  sufficient  number  of  tech- 
nically trained  people.  The  fact  that  the 
committees  have  favorably  reported  both 
S  2457  and  H.  R.  6870  would  indicate  their 
willingness  that  such  new  extension  work 
should  be  taken  up  and  adequately  appro- 
priated for.  We  believe,  however,  that 
this  can  be  most  economically  done  by 
adding  the  necessary  appropriations  to 
those  for  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  rather  than  by  creating  a 
new  agency. 

In  concluding  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
the  office  is  not  opposing  the  service  but 
is  opposing  the  creation  of  a  new  office, 
since  we  believe  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government  and  libraries  can  be  served 
by  having  one  centralized  office  of  infor- 
mation and  distribution. 
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It  mmhi  doubtful  if  rtfomiB  desired  hj 
lilyrariaiis  will  be  instituted  unless  librsi- 
rlans  themselTes  give  the  movement  im- 
petus. Now  is  the  opportune  time  to  get 
together  and  decide  on  reforms  needed 
and  to  direct  all  the  energies  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  and  the  organ- 
ised efforts  of  the  librarians  to  the  end 
that  legislation  may  bring  about  the  de- 
sired reforms  either  through  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  or  through  a  new 
committee,  the  creation  of  which  has  been 
proposed  by  Senate  Joint  resolution  191 
and  House  Joint  resolution  339,  66th  Con- 
gress. The  object  of  both  of  these  resolu- 
tions is  to  consider  the  reorganisation  of 
Ezecutiye  Departments  with  the  yiew  of 
eliminating  duplication  of  work. 

Any  plan  looking  to  the  improvement 
of  the  present  service  must  provide  ade- 
quate salaries,  as  any  information  service 
is  only  as  valuable  to  the  public  as  the  em- 
ployees are  efficient,  and  with  a  pay  rate 
so  low  as  to  discourage  continuity  it  fails 
to  meet  the  full  requirements,  or  to  de- 
velop the  full  possibilities  of  such  a  serv- 
ice. An  information  service  such  as  is 
proposed  is  dependent  upon  the  familiar- 
ity of  the  force  with  Ctovemment  publica- 
tions that  can  only  be  acquired  through 
extended  service,  therefore  there  must  be 
an  incentive  for  the  employee  to  work  for. 


I  fully  appreciate  that  nothing  is  gained 
by  destructive  criticism  unless  it  is  ao- 
con^anled  by  suggestions  looking  toward 
improvement,  therefore  I  submit  for  your 
consideration  the  following  suggestions  as 
a  basis  for  legislation  that  will  improve 
the  present  wasteful  methods  of  distribu- 
tion, and  make  available  to  the  public  and 
libraries  the  valuable  information  con- 
tained in  Ctovemment  publications: 

L  One  centralised  office  of  information 
and  distribution. 

3.  Limit  the  printing  of  departments  to 
only  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  sup- 
ply their  official  needs,  leaving  the  public 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  sale  through  this 
office,  and  by  providing  for  sufficient  copies 
for  free  distribution  to  libraries. 

3.  Selective  privilege  for  depository  li- 
braries. 

4.  Only  one  edition  of  any  publication. 
6.    Reports  of  division  and  bureau  chiefs 

to  be  excluded  from  the  reports  of  the  de- 
partments, and  such  reports  to  be  printed 
only  as  separate  publications. 

6.  Provide  for  an  advisory  board  on 
Government  publications  to  be  composed 
of  Chiefs  of  Publications  Divisicms  of  the 
Executive  Departments  and  independent 
establishments,  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  a  representative  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing. 


THB  LIBRARY  INFORMATION  SBRVICB 
Bt  Edith  Guebbieb,  Botton  Public  Library 


Mr.  Tisdel  has  so  well  expressed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  library  information  office 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  that 
subject  I  will,  therefore,  take  up  those 
points  with  regard  to  which  I  think  he  has 
not  quite  caught  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
posed library  information  service. 

He  says,  "This  is  not  a  new  subject,  but 
one  which  has  been  advocated  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents  in  his  annual 
reports  of  the  last  few  jrears."  I  have  read 
some  of  these  reports,  and  in  them  I  find 
suggestions  with  regard  to  improved  dis- 


tribution of  printed  matter  but  no  itoi 
for  legitimate  educational  advertising  of 
the  stock  at  his  disposal. 

Mr.  Tisdel  next  refers  to  the  functions 
of  the  Documents  Office  as  a  central  bu- 
reau of  information.  I  studied  the  organic 
act  of  that  office,  as  we}l  as  the  act  creat- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Education,  before  intro- 
ducing the  Library  Information  bill,  and 
so  fbr  as  I  could  gather,  no  service  of  an 
educational  extension  nature  was  included 
in  the  functions  of  the  Documents  Office; 
the  information  to  be  given  from  that  of- 
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fioe  I  found  to  be  merely  anch  as  ereiy 
tXMlcaeller  is  expected  to  give. 

Of  the  ten  points  included  In  the  or- 
ganic act  as  legitimate  functions  of  the 
Documents  Office,  none  are  duplicated  in 
the  proposed  Library  Information  Serv- 
ice. Of  the  three  auxiliary  functions,  a 
small  part  of  number  13  is  included  in  the 
proposed  plan  as  follows:  "Answering  let- 
ters of  Inquiry  relative  to  what  this  Gor- 
emment  has  printed  on  certain  subjects." 
But  the  only  letters  of  inquiry  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  proposed  office  will  be  those 
received  from  librarians. 

In  my  statement  about  the  settlement  of 
library  distribution  problems  as  between 
the  proposed  Library  Information  Office 
and  the  States,  I  had  in  mind  an  organiza- 
tion similar  to  that  which  existed^  in  the 
Food  Administration  during  the  War 
which  encouraged  oversight  of  State  mat- 
ters by  the  State  rather  than  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  For  instance,  we  had 
a  library  director  in  each  state  (where  pos- 
sible, the  recognized  state  official  in  touch 
with  libraries,  such  as  the  head  of  a  libra- 
ry commission);  all  letters  regarding  li- 
brary matters  were  addressed  to  her,  and 
when  the  number  of  copies  of  a  publica- 
tion was  limited  the  quota  assigned  was 
sent  to  her  to  distribute.  This  made  her 
the  connecting  link  between  the  national 
government  and  the  libraries  of  her'  state. 

The  proposed  bill  does  not  Intend  to  pro- 
vide for  any  distribution  of  printed  mat- 
ter whatsoever;  all  actual  distribution  will 
be  carried  on  as  at  present  from  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  The 
library  office  will  merely  assign  quotas  to 
the  states  and  will  correspond  with  the 
state  directors  concerning  them. 

Mr.  Tisdel  cites  six  duties  of  the  Library 
Service  which  will  be  common  to  both  the 
library  and  the  Documents  Office,  four 
duties  performed  by  the  Documents  Office 
which  are  not  proposed  for  the  Library 
Service,  and  seven  duties  proposed  for  the 
Library  Service  which  are  not  performed 
by  any  office. 

Of  the  "duties  common  to  both  offices": 

1.    'K^oUecting  and  organizing  informa- 


tion relating  to  Government  publications." 
The  National  Library  Service  Bulletins 
and  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1919, 
No.  74,  "The  Federal  Executive  Depart- 
ments as  Sources  of  Information  for  Li- 
braries," are  examples  of  what  I  mean.  I 
am  now  preparing  other  bulletins  on  "The 
Departmental  Publications  Necessary  for 
a  Government  Information  Service"  and 
"A  Classified  List  of  Photographs,  Stere- 
opticon  Slides  and  Reels  of  Film  Issued 
by  the  Departments."  I  have  in  view 
"What  the  Government  Has  to  Ofter  the 
Schools  Along  the  Line  of  Geography," 
"Government  Exhibits  in  Libraries,"  and 
"Advertising  of  Government  Printed  Mat- 
ter." It  is  certainly  not  the  function  of  the 
Documents  Office  to  provide  guides  of  this 
nature,  and  yet  such  guides  must  be  pro- 
vided if  libraries  are  to  become  effective 
dispensers  of  Government  information.  As 
to  duplication,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  Docu- 
ments Office  has  never  thought  of  prepar- 
ing this  sort  of  copy. 

2.  "Maintaining  a  current  file  of  Gov- 
ernment publications."  In  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  all  printed 
matter  must  be  carefully  cataloged.  This 
inevitably  means  delay  in  organizing  the 
material.  In  the  Library  Information  Of- 
fice, as  it  existed,  none  of  this  material  was 
ever  cataloged.  Whatever  notes  of  its 
contents  were  to  be  made  for  libraries 
were  made  at  once  and  the  material  was 
immediately  filed  behind  indexed  guide 
cards  in  vertical  filing  drawers. 

8.  "Preparing  bibliographical  mate- 
rial." Here  again  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed office  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
clear  to  Mr.  Tisdel.  There  was  no  inten- 
tion of  duplicating  the  "Document  Cata- 
logue," "Document  Index,"  "Monthly  List," 
or  "Price  Lists,"  but  none  of  these  indexes 
and  lists,  owing  to  the  careful  work  that 
must  be  done  in  their  preparation,  can  be 
got  out  in  season  to  be  useful  for  other 
than  what  I  may  call  research  as  differen- 
tiated from  current  information.  It  was 
the  object  of  the  Library  Service  to  issue 
brief  current  lists  and  indexes  of  informa- 
tion available  for  libraries  indicating  the 
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department  of  library  work  in  which  they 
would  be  found  most  useful.  Examples 
may  be  found  in  the  news  bulletins  issued 
by  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

4.  "Distribution  of  Ctovernment  publica- 
tions available  for  libraries."  It  was  never 
intended  that  the  Library  Office  should 
actually  distribute  any  printed  matter;  its 
purpose  was  to  assist  in  centralizing  all 
distribution  in  the  Documents  Office.  Such 
centralization  has  never  yet  been  eftected. 
Outside  the  Documents  Office,  in  which  all 
distributing  is  supposed  to  be  centered, 
there  are  in  each  Department  from  one  to 
fifty  or  more  mailing  lists.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  alone  last  year  mailed 
direct  from  its  own  distribution  office  over 
sixty-two  million  bulletins,  presumably  be- 
cause the  personnel  at  the  Documents  Of- 
fice was  not  large  enough  to  handle  the 
matter  and  get  it  out  in  any  kind  of  sea- 
son. 

6  and  6.  "Answering  requests  for  infor- 
mation from  libraries"  ftnd  ''Routing  re- 
quests where  they  belong."  At  present  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  for  a  library  to  ap- 
ply for  publications  to  twenty  or  more 
different  offices  in  a  month.  The  Monthly 
Catalog  tells  us  that  this  is  the  way  to 
obtain  free  material.  Under  this  plan,  if 
a  librarian  is  fortunate  enough  to  guess 
correctly  what  bureau  to  ask  for  a  given 
piece  of  information,  he  may  in  time  re- 
ceive it.  But  the  proposed  office  will  re- 
lieve the  librarians  of  the  country  from 
the  burden  of  keeping  up  with  the  shift- 
ing functions  of  the  bureaus  from  which 
information  must  be  sought.  When  a  ques- 
tion arises,  the  librarian  need  only  send  it 
to  the  Library  Office  in  Washington;  that 
office  will  route  his  request  to  the  proper 
bureau,  which  will  order  the  requisite  pub- 
lication to  be  sent  to  him  from  the  Docu- 
ments Office.  As  this  service  has  never 
been  even  proposed  there  is  no  duplication 
involved. 

7.  "The  distribution  of  Government  pub- 
lications," writes  Mr.  Tisdel,  "is  controlled 
by  existing  laws  and  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing."  This 
is  decidedly  as  it  should  be  if  it  were  so 


controlled.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  lists 
are  at  present  scattered  through  all  the  de- 
partments and  at  least  two  of  the  major 
departments  jnaintain  large  distribution 
sections  of  their  own. 

"It  is  evidently  the  purpose,"  the  report 
goes  on  to  say,  "of  S.  2467  and  H.  R.  6870 
to  take  care  of  the  nondepository  libraries, 
and  to  see  that  selected  publications  of  the 
Government  are  sent  to  such  libraries." 
The  business  of  the  office  would  be  quite  as 
much  with  depository  as  with  nondepos- 
itory libraries.  Much  of  the  material  now 
sent  to  depository  libraries  is  out  of  date 
when  it  reaches  them;  the  new  office  will 
make  it  possible  to  supply  all  libraries 
with  the  latest  information  available  for 
their  needs.  In  some  cases,  this  informsr 
tlon  would  otherwise  never  reach  them;  in 
others,  it  would  reach  them  too  late  to  be 
of  use. 

With  regard  to  the  idea  of  selective  dis- 
tribution, Mr.  Tisdel  says,  'This  function 
will  be  almost  impossible  to  accomplish,  if 
dependent  upon  the  issuing  offices  for  the 
supply  of  books,  because  in  a  great  many 
cases  their  issue  is  limited  to  1,000  copies. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  advertise  pub- 
lications unless  you  can  supply  them." 
Now  the  selective  distribution  is  the  plan 
which  will  put  those  thousand  copies 
where  every  one  of  them  will  be  of  use; 
after  the  thousand  are  gone,  persons  writ- 
ing for  copies  must  be  told  of  the  nearest 
library  which  has  one. 

Mr.  Tisdel  says,  "With  our  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  vagaries  and  intricacies 
of  the  Federal  documents  and  the  laws  un- 
der which  they  are  printed  and  distributed, 
we  venture  the  assertion  that  the  pro- 
posed Library  Information  Service  would 
be  swamped."  But  Mr.  Tisdel  fails  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  for  six  months 
an  office  performing  many  of  the  functions 
outlined  in  the  proposed  bill  actually  ex- 
isted in  the  Bureau  of  EMucation.  This 
office  was  planned,  established  and  run  by 
a  force  of  three  persons — the  director,  a 
stenographer  and  one  general  assistant 
This  force  kept  in  touch  with  48  states, 
sent  out  thousands  of  written  communica- 
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tlons  and  about  100,000  pieces  of  printed 
matter,  produced  the  manuscript  for  eight 
bulletins  (one  of  which  was  105  pages 
Icng),  read  the  proof  and  saw  the  matter 
through  the  press,  organized  and  directed 
an  information  office  used  by  some  30,000 
people,  gave  15  talks  on  Qovernment  activi- 
ties, and  did  other  little  things  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  For  six  months  this  serv- 
ice, including  printing,  cost  the  Qovern- 
ment less  than  )6,000,  because  we  kept  to 
the  job  we  set  out  to  do  and  did  not  try 
to  annex  the  reformation  of  the  world. 
Another  reason  for  the  smallness  of  the 
sum  required  was  that  we  operated 
through  already  existing  organizations. 
The  job  outlined  in  S.  2457  and  H.  R.  6870 
can  be  adequately  •  performed,  if  the  plan 
presented  is  strictly  followed. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Tisdel's  suggestions 
for  legislation,  I  believe  in  one  centralized 
office  of  Qovernment  information,  and  so, 
I  fancy,  do  all  people  who  have  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  either  executive  or  ad 
ministrative  work  under  the  Qovernment 
During  the  war  such  an  office  was  main 
tained  by  the  Public  Information  Service 
In  that  office  a  person  could  find  out  where 
you   and   I   were   working,    what    Bureau 
could  give  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
all  the  more  important  articles  of  food  per 
year  in  the  United  States,  what  Civil  Serv- 
ice examinations  were  immediately  pend- 
ing or  how  to  reach  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards.    In  short,  this  Bureau  could  either 
answer  any  reasonable  question  or  refer 
the  questioner  to  the  proper  source  of  in- 
formation on  a  desired  topic. 

The  Public  Information  Service  was  of- 
ficially a  part  of  the  President's  office  and 
with  that  office  it  appears  to  belong  whether 
in  war  or  in  peace.  Bureaus  dealing  with 
special  subjects  must,  however,  continue 
to  maintain  their  own  specialized  infor- 
mation offices. 

I'he  output  of  departmental  printed 
matter  is  automatically  limited  by  the  ap- 
propriation allotted  for  printing  purposes, 
and  is  really  a  matter  between  the  depart- 
ment and  the  ikople  demanding  the  out- 
put.    Considering  that  we  pay  no  small 


sum  to  support  our  Qovernment,  we  have, 
as  stockholders  in  that  corporation,  a 
right  to  the  printed  reports  of  what  our 
Qovernment  is  doing,  which  should  be 
placed  in  our  public  libraries  without  fur- 
ther expense. 

Selective  distribution  for  Depositories 
seems  most  inadvisaUe,  as  certain  Depos- 
itories should  receive  everything  that  is 
printed  by  the  Qovernment.  If  there  is 
any  matter  of  importance  to  the  Qovern- 
ment it  is  of  Importance  to  the  Depository 
library. 

As  to  limiting  each  publication  to  a  sin- 
gle issue,  I  cannot  see  how  that  would  be 
desirable.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Altitudes  now  in  its  fifth  edi- 
tion. The  demand  in  the  beginning  could 
not  have  been  foreseen,  yet  with  very 
slight  changes  the  copy  is  perennially  use- 
ful. 

Reports  of  Bureau  chiefs  might,  as  sug- 
gested, be  omitted  from  the  department  re- 
ports. 

I  submitted  to  Senator  Smoot  a  proposi- 
tion for  a  Ctovemment  editorial  office,  as 
follows:  A  staff  consisting  of  an  editor-in- 
chief  and  a  sub-editor  from  each  depart- 
ment. All  copy  dealing  with  the  work  of 
a  department  would  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  sub-editor  of  that  depart- 
ment, from  whom  it  would  go  to  the  edi- 
tor-in-chief, thus  duplication  in  the  print- 
ed matter  of  the  departments  would  be  at 
once  perceived  and  avoided.  Under  such 
a  plan,  the  printed  matter  issued  by  the 
Qovernment  could  be  satisfactorily  han- 
dled, with  avoidance  of  much  duplication, 
by  one-fourth  the  number  of  persons  now 
engaged  in  editorial  work. 

The  point  at  issue  is,  where  does  the 
Library  Information  Service  belong.  Here 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  digress  from 
the  direct  question  to  remark  that,  besides 
the  Documents  Office,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  been  mentioned.  I  submitted  to 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  the  following 
statement  prepared  for  a  Boston  paper,  to 
which  he  took  no  exception:  "The  Qovern- 
ment news  and  general  Library  Informa- 
tion Service  are  in  the  nature  of  educa* 
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tional  extension  from  an  anthoriied  head* 
quarters  to  the  public  libraries  and  the 
school  and  special  libraries  of  the  United 
States.  Ck>nsidering  the  vastly  Important 
nature  of  its  other  and  distinctly  national 
tasks,  the  Library  of  Ckingress  could  not  be 
expected  to  maintain  an  educational  news 
service  of  Qoyemment  publications  for  all 
libraries." 

To  return  to  the  direct  question  before 
us.  •'We  believe/'  says  Mr.  Tisdel,  "that 
it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  both  Govern- 
ment and  libraries  that  this  service  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments Office."  Now  the  Ck>mmittees  on 
Education  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  do 
not  agree  with  BIr.  Tisdel,  neither  do  the 
majority  of  librarians.  The  Ck>uncil  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  after  a 
year's  deliberation,  yesterday  (June  8, 
1920),  passed  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  The  National  Library  Service, 
which  was  established  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  proved  of  such  interest  and 
value  to  librarians  all  o^er  the  country 
that  when  funds  for  its  continuance  lapsed 
the  Boston  Public  Library  established  a 
current  document  service  and  published 
a  monthly  Government  news  bulletin,  thus 
demonstrating  the  value  of  a  local  service 
and. 

Whereas,  The  Boston  Public  Library 
and  libraries  in  general  cannot  function 
satisfactorily  without  the  aid  of  a  national 
library  clearing  house,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Library 
Association  in  annual  conference  assem- 
bled  at  Colorado   Springs,  June   2   to  7, 


1920,  again  expresses  its  confidence  in 
such  a  service  and  urges  the  passage  of 
S.  2457-H.  R.  6870,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Library  Information  Service  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  and  that  a  copy  c€  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  each  Senator  and 
each  Representative  and  that  they  be  asked 
to  support  the  biU. 

Libraries  are  educational  institutions 
and  belong  in  that  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  is  supposed  to  deal  with 
educational  affairs.  The  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation saw  the  need  for  a  central  library 
office  and  while  war  funds  were  available 
It  established  the  National  Library  Serv- 
ice, which  operated  as  a  part  of  the  Bu- 
reau for  six  months  and  appeared  to  meet 
a  long  felt  though  hitherto  vaguely  ex- 
pressed need. 

The  usefulness  of  the  service  both  nar 
tionally  and  locally  has  been  demonstrated 
and  the  desirability  of  its  permanent  es- 
tablishment Is  no  longer  questioned.  The 
only  question  which  seems  to  have  delayed 
enactment  of  the  legislation  asked  for  ap- 
pears to  be  the  question  of  where  the  of- 
fice shall  be  located.  After  all  is  said  the 
most  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  the 
location  proposed  in  the  bills  S.  2457  and 
H.  R.  6870  Is  the  fact  that  the  ESducation 
Ck>mmittees  of  both  National  Houses,  the 
American-  Library  Association  and  the  li- 
brarians of  the  United  States,  after  due 
consideration,  have  deliberately  approved 
of  locating  the  office  in  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 


BUYING  BOOKS  FOR  A  CHILDREN'S  DEPARTIIENT 

Bt  GxRTExn>E  AiTDRUs,  Manager  of  the  Bays*  and  OirW  Book  Shop  of  Frederick  d  NeUon^ 
Seattle.    Former  Head  of  Children's  Work  in  the  Seattle  Public  Library. 


To  begin  with,  I  want  to  claim  from  the 
audience  the  privileges  due  my  sex.  The 
first  is  the  unlimited  use  of  the  pronoun 
"I,"  and  the  second  is  the  personal  appli- 
cation of  all  the  experiences  I  have  to  re- 
late Christopher  Morley  says  that  the 
only  pronoun  in  the  feminine  language  is 
"I"  and  if  you  don't  already  agree  with 
him,  you  will  by  the  time  I  am  through. 
Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  young 
man  who  was  talking  to  his  sweetheart 


and  said,  "The  trouble  with  you  women 
folks  is  that  you  apply  everything  person- 
ally? To  any  chance  remarl^  you  give  a 
personal  meaning."  And  the  girt  said, 
"But,  Jim,  you  know  I  dont." 

So  now  you  are  warned.  I  shall  say 
"I"  as  much  as  I  wish  and  I  shall  con- 
strue the  subject  of  buying  books  for  chQ- 
dren  to  mean  my  personal  experiences  as 
a  merchant. 

Buying  books  for  children  is  a   topic 
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with  two  Bides  from  the  retailer's  point  of 
view.  For  not  only  does  he  buy  books  for 
children  but  he  must  sell  what  he  buys. 
And  it  is  from  these  view-points  th&t  I 
should  like  to  consider  the  subject  Buy- 
ing stock  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems a  book-dealer  has  to  solve;  and  to 
be  greatly  successful  he  must  possess  a 
nearly  uncanny  second  sig^t  in  order  to 
vision  the  tastes  and  interests  of  his  com- 
ing patrons.  If  he  buys  shrewdly,  in  the 
proper  quantities,  and  of  the  right  titles, 
the  selling  end  of  the  transaction  is  robbed 
of  more  than  half  its  worries.  As  one  of 
my  friends  tells  me,  "it's  easy  enough  to 
buy  books.  The  hard  thing  is  to  know 
what  not  to  buy." 

Probably  no  one  approached  a  first  or- 
der of  books  with  less  knowledge  and  more 
trepidation  than  I  did.  My  sole  experi- 
ence in  the  sale  of  books  had  been  during 
the  Christmas  season  at  a  local  depart- 
ment store,  where  we  had  always  been 
somewhat  hampered  by  a  lack  of  the  kind 
of  books  we  wished  to  urge.  My  library 
experience  has  been  long,  and  I  knew  the 
kind  of  books  that  people  borrowed,  but 
whether  they  would  buy  the  books  they 
borrowed  was  a  question  to  which  I  had 
no  definite  answer. 

I  slaved  and  prayed  over  that  first  or- 
der for  exactly  forty-two  hours,  and  it  was 
so  small  it  was  a  Joke.  It  would  have 
stocked  a  good  sized  children's  room,  but 
it  wasn't  a  drop  in  the  bucket  for  the 
Christmas  trade  of  a  large  department 
store.  The  order  was  no  more  than  placed, 
before  it  became  apparent  that  we  should 
have  to  spend  a  good  many  more  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  And  here  began  my  first 
experience  with  the  publishers'  representa- 
tives, the  "peddlers,"  as  they  called  them- 
selves. To  one,  who  for  some  time,  must 
consider  herself  an  outsider  in  the  game 
of  buying  and  selling,  their  methods,  vary- 
ing in  quantity  and  quality,  were  of  the 
greatest  interest.  But  my  thanks  are  due 
the  majority  of  them  for  their  aid  in  mak- 
ing a  wise  selection  and  for  their  sugges- 
tions as  to  selling  helps. 

Many  of  them  looked  on  me  with  suspi- 


cion because  I  was  a  libi^rian,  remem- 
bering doubtless  past  encounters  on  the 
subject  of  series  and  best  sellers  lacking 
in  merit  Some  of  them  told  me  frankly 
that  I  didn't  know  what  people  wanted 
and  that  my  plan  of  emphasizing  the  best 
books  was  too  "high-brow."  "It's  volume 
of  business  you  want,"  they  said,  "and 
you  won't  get  it  with  that  kind  of  stock." 

It  was  hard  to  keep  an  open  mind  to- 
wards the  books  which  might  properly  be 
termed  "merchandise"  because  of  low 
price,  cheap  make-up  and  poor  literary 
quality.  But  book-sellers  as  well  as  libra- 
rians are  likely  to  make  the  mistake  of 
approving  a  book  because  of  its  well-known 
publisher  and  author  and  its  high  price, 
when  the  same  author  under  another 
name  may  be  writing  for  a  publishing 
house  carrying  only  the  cheaper  series. 

It  is  well  that  librarians  and  book  deal- 
ers should  insist  on  a  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, but  it  may  be  done  without  em- 
ploying the  "holier  than  thou"  attitude 
which  some  of  us  assume  in  our  book  Judg- 
ments. Librarians  should  be  looked  on  by 
the  book-trade  as  counselors  rather  than 
critics.  I  was  pleased  as  well  as  chagrined 
when  one  of  the  traveling  men  said  to  me 
with  the  air  of  pairing  me  a  great  compli- 
ment, "I'm  glad  to  have  met  you.  You  are 
the  most  human  librarian  I've  ever  run 
across." 

The  purchase  plan  on  which  we  have  de- 
cided is  a  compromise.  We  continue  to  be 
"high-brow"  but  we  will  carry  any  book 
for  which  there  is  a  popular  demand,  such 
as  'Tollyanna"  and  the  "Oz"  books.  We 
do  not  urge  these  books,  but  we  sell  them 
when  they  are  asked  for.  We  decline  to 
carry  the  cheaper  grade  of  series  which 
have  not  even  the  faint  claims  to  consider- 
ation possessed  by  "PoUyanna,"  "The  Wiz- 
ard," and  "The  LitUe  Colonel."  On  this 
platform  we  have  stood  firm.  If  a  pub- 
lisher through  excessive  advertising  cre- 
ates a  demand  for  a  book  which  we  know 
to  be  poor,  we  will  include  it  if  it  can  pass 
the  very  rudimentary  tests  we  have  estab- 
lished. On  the  whole,  our  buying  is  not  so 
ladically  different  from  a  library's  except 
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that  we  buy  In  much  larger  quantities  and 
stress  books  of  information  less.  We  also 
buy  gift  books  which  haye  too  imprac- 
tical a  binding  for  public  library  use  and 
inexpensive  volumes,  innocuous,  and  yet 
of  too  casual  a  character  to  be  worth  while 
in  a  library. 

To  some  of  you  this  may  seem  very  com- 
mercial. To  a  merchant,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  very  broad  minded.  The  management 
of  an  ordinary  department  store  will  insist 
on  volume  of  business  and  the  amount  of 
profit  which  the  sale  of  these  cheap  series 
guarantees.  But  the  organization  with 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  associated 
has  decided  against  them,  saying  if  they 
are  not  good  enough  to  carry  in  the  Book 
Shop  they  are  not  good  enough  for  Fred- 
erick ft  Nelson  to  carry  anywhere  in  the 
store. 

When  a  customer  asks  for  the  Boy  Scout 
8eri€$  we  say  that  we  have  the  books  the 
Boy  Scouts  recommend  to  take  the  place 
of  the  series  of  which  they  disapprove, 
and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  done 
many  a  good  turn  daily  in  discouraging 
the  use,  not  only  of  the  Boy  Scout  Series, 
but  of  others  of  the  same  brand.  The  sub- 
stitution of  a  good  book  for  a  poor  one  is 
one  of  the  most  fa3cinating  features  of 
buying  books  for  children,  and  we  think 
with  pride  of  the  five-year-old  who  at  our 
suggestion  got  a  Burgess  book  instead  of 
"Jiggs  and  Mrs.  Jiggs,"  and  of  the  little 
girl  whose  mother  took  Olive  Thorne 
MUler's  "Kristy,"  instead  of  "Elsie  Dins- 
more"  to  which  she  had  been  doomed.  If 
we  are  asked  for  our  opinion  of  a  book 
which  we  disapprove,  we  give  it  frankly 
even  though  we  have  the  book  in  stock  to 
sell. 

We  are  tnring  to  make  our  Book  Shop 
a  place  where  people  will  like  to  come, 
whether  they  want  to  buy  books  or  not. 
We  want  them  to  feel  free  to  make  it  their 
headquarters  for  information  of  any  kind 
about  books.  Many  an  inquirer  have  we 
sent  to  the  public  library  to  find  a  play 
suitable  for  graduating  exercises  or  the 
cure  for  a  canary  bird's  sore  feet 

For  the  children  we  have  two  absolutely 


certain  methods  of  appeal.  One  is  our  tire- 
less hobby  horse  for  the  little  children, 
and  for  their  big  brothers  and  pisters  there 
are  the  special  shelves  of  books  which  they 
may  take  to  the  tables  to  read.  When  the 
chairs  are  full,  they  sit  on  the  floor,  and 
one  lad  was  discovered  lying  on  his  stom- 
ach under  the  table,  with  his  long  legs 
neatly  tucked  away.  His  head  and  shoul- 
ders were  in  danger  of  being  stepped  on, 
but  he  was  absorbed  in  ''Animal  Heroes" 
and  was  oblivious  of  his  peril.  This  col- 
lection of  books  which  may  be  handled 
serves  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  makes 
the  Book  Shop  a  place  where  the  children 
like  to  come,  it  keeps  them  away  from  the 
regular  stock  and  it  advertises  special 
books. 

The  majority  of  people  have  only  the 
faintest  idea  of  what  they  want,  except 
that  it  is  for  a  boy  of  nine  or  a  girl  of 
five  and  that  it  must  not  exceed  a  certain 
price.  If  it  fills  these  requirements  and 
has  a  quantity  of  gaudy  pictures,  they  buy 
it  at  once  without  giving  a  thought  to  the 
quality  of  the  text.  I  suppose  sixty  per 
cent  of  our  sales  are  made  to  people  of  this 
type  and  ten  per  cent  to  people  who  know 
definitely  what  they  want  and  the  remain- 
ing thirty  per  cent  to  people  who  want 
something  good  but  don't  know  what. 
They  know  good  books  and  have  an  ad- 
mirable taste  in  literature,  but  they  are 
as  ready  for  suggestion  as  the  folks  whose 
criterion  is  the  bright  book  jacket  and  the 
lurid  illustration. 

If  this  large  percentage  of  people  buy 
books  without  knowing  what  they  want 
until  they  are  told,  why  is  it  that  our 
Christmas  exhibits  of  books  in  the  library 
attract  relatively  so  small  a  group?  It  is 
because  the  process  of  choosing  a  book  in 
the  library  is  too  widely  separated  from 
the  transaction  of  buying  the  book  in  the 
store.  Moreover  there  is  the  uncertainty 
of  finding  the  book  in  the  store  which  one 
has  selected  in  the  library. 

That  the  public  library  has  a  strong  hold 
on  the  confidence  of  the  people  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  Seattle  library,  which 
for  several  years  has  sent  assistants  to  a 
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local  store  at  Christmas  to  aid  customers 
in  the  choice  of  their  children's  books.  The 
regular  book  clerks  may  know  quite  as 
much  about  the  books  as  the  library  as- 
sistant, but  the  customer  often  looks  upon 
the  latter  with  greater  favor,  probably  be- 
cause she  realizes  there  is  no  commercial 
interest  in  the  librarian's  recommendation. 

The  influence  of  the  public  library  on* 
people's  reading  is  already  very  great,  and, 
with  the  closer  relationship  between  book- 
stores and  libraries  which  is  sure  to  come, 
that  influence  will  grow  and  strengthen. 
The  book  dealer  who  decries  the  public 
library  as  a  menace  to  the  book  business 
has  scant  vision  and  does  not  see  that  in 
fostering  book  lovers  libraries  are  creat- 
ing book  buyers. 

One  of  the  most  notable  events  in  book- 
selling last  year  was  the  Children's  Book 
Week  which  was  spons6{|ed  by  many  libra- 


ries all  over  the  country.  It  will  be  re- 
peated this  year,  the  second  week  in  No- 
vember, and  any  library  which  fails  to 
take  an  active  part  in  this  movement  is 
forced  to  admit  itself  indifferent  to  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  of  good  books. 

Remember  this:  Librarians  are  a  big 
factor  in  the  world  of  books,  but  their 
power  is  increased  tremendously  by  an 
alliance  with  the  booksellers.  Give  the 
book  dealer  all  the  help  he  asks  for.  If 
he  doesn^t  ask  for  it,  offer  it.  If  he  dO€sn*t 
know  enough  to  accept  it,  keep  on  offer- 
ing untU  he  does.  Publishers,  booksellers 
and  librarians  are  ell  headed  toward  the 
same  goal  and  it  is  through  their  associa- 
tion that  buying  books  for  children  can 
be  made  a  profitable  investment  for  all  con- 
cerned, including  the  ultimate  consumers 
— the  children. 


RELATIONS   OF  PUBLIC   AND   SCHOOL   LIBRARIES 

By  Mabion  Hobton,  Principal,  Library  School  of  the  Public  Library,  Los  Angeles, 

California 


In  addition  to  numerous  articles  on  the 
inspirational  work  of  the  school  library 
and  Mr.  Certain's  admirable  recommenda- 
tions for  standardizing  library  organiza- 
tion in  secondary  schools,  we  need  a  sur- 
vey of  school  libraries  for  a  basis  of  co-op- 
eration by  the  library  and  schools.  If  a 
Joint  committee  representing  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  N.  E.  A.  could  make  a  survey  of  actual 
conditions,  showing  what  school  libraries 
have  achieved  in  different  places,  we 
should  have  a  basis  for  constructive  co-op- 
eration in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We 
can  glean  statistics  from  school  libraries 
that  are  partly  or  entirely  under  the  direc- 
tion of  public  libraries  from  the  public 
library  reports,  but  school  libraries  under 
boards  of  education  rarely  publish  their 
annual  reports  and  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
pile data  from  school  surveys  or  from 
comments  more  or  less  systematically  pub- 
lished in  library  periodical^.  A  school  li- 
brary survey  for  such  cities  as  New  York, 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Seattle,  Port- 


land, Los  Angeles  and  t3n;>ical  smaller 
cities,  with  details  of  administration  and 
appropriation  ascertained  and  co-ordinated 
would  give  invaluable  data  and  clarify  the 
ideas  of  school  and  library  officials  who 
wish  to  co-operate  but  are  vague  about  de- 
tails. To  be  effective  this  survey  should 
include  a  frank  statement  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  library  as  it  is  now 
as  well  as  theories  for  improvement. 

With  this  official  survey  to  represent 
group  consciousness  there  is  also  an  in- 
dividual responsibility.  Both  librarians 
and  teachers  need  a  better  understanding 
of  the  work  of  the  other.  Assistants  in 
public  libraries,  especially  children's  li- 
brarians, could  do  much  more  intelligent 
work  if  they  knew  more  about  modern  edu- 
cational methods.  Many  of  the  ideas  on 
which  the  project  method,  educational 
measurements  or  silent  reading  tests  are 
based  could  be  applied  in  the  reading  of 
children  and  older  people  in  the  public  11- 
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brary.  We  all  admit  the  library's  short- 
comings homUy  enoue^,  and  a  little 
knowledge  of  another  point  of  view  might 
help  to  remove  some  motes,  at  least,  from 
cur  eyes.  Most  of  us  can  recall  humiliat- 
ing adventures  with  librarians  who  re- 
fuse to  arrange  books  in  anything  but  the 
strict  D.  C.  order  regardless  of  the  teach- 
er's convenience  or  the  demands  of  the 
course    of    study.     It  is  well  to  balance 


these  against  tales  of  teachers  who  fail  to 
use  or  appreciate  the  library,  and  to  hc^e 
that  each  may  realise  that  libraries  and 
schools  are  working  toward  the  same  end, 
with  some  Joy  in  working— in  spite  of  the 
drudgery,  as  if,  in  Ruskin's  words,  we 
were  "vases  of  crystal  filled  by  an  angel 
with  water  of  life,  instead  of  gobbling 
fishes  wagging  our  tails  in  a  drain." 


THB  LIBRARY'S  RBSP0NSIBILIT7   TOWARDS  NATIONAL   iniSIC 
Bt  Doboiht  O.  Lawtoh,  Music  Department,  S6th  Btreet  Branch,  New  York  CUp 


America  stands  today  on  the  threshold 
of  glorious  opportunities.  Never  in  her 
history  has  such  power  been  in  her  hands. 
If  the  profiteer  can  be  kept  from  over- 
reaching himself,  the  United  States  may 
lead  the  nations  in  commerce.  In  art, 
however,  for  reasons  not  necessary  to 
enumerate  here,  her  position  is  not  so  as- 
sured. 

Art  is  the  expression  of  the  race  mind. 
For  the  establishment  of  a  national  school 
of  art  there  must  be  a  homogeneous  peo- 
ple. It  therefore  follows  that  all  efforts 
towards  Americanization  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce national  art;  and  an  artistic  educa- 
tion with  a  national  objective  will  have 
the  subtlest  and  strongest  infiuence  on 
patriotism.  Speaking  so  of  art  as  a  whole 
is  really  an  argument  for  one  form  in  par- 
ticular. 

Of  the  modem  nations  Italy  was  the 
first  to  cultivate  music  in  art  forms.  Her 
infiuence  spread  to  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  to  the  British  Isles,  whose  best 
musical  periods  were  during  the  reigns  of 
the  three  queens,  Elizabeth,  Anne  and  Vic- 
toria. The  organ  school  of  Munich  grew 
directly  from  that  of  Venice  during  the 
16th  century;  but  the  true  beginning  of 
German  music  was  in  the  year  1685,  when 
both  Bach  and  Handel  were  bom.  Its  de- 
cline has  been  commensurate  with  the  rise 
of  Prussian  militarism.  France's  most 
brilliant  contribution  to  musical  history 
has  been  during  the  last  half  century,  when 
with  St  Saens,  C^sar  Franck,  Debussy  and 
RaveL  she  has  been  in  the  van  of  modem 


musical  thought  But  the  strongest  note 
of  progressive  modernism  comes  to  us 
from  Russia;  and  there  lies  America's  fin* 
est  example  and  hope.  Russia,  with  an 
area  greater  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  diversity  of  races,  languages 
and  ideals,  rivalflng  those  of  this  country, 
has  still  produced  a  national  music  of  such 
homogeneity  and  distinction  as  to  claim 
everywhere  instant  recognition  and  influ- 
ence. All  this  accomplished  within  half 
a  century,  where  other  nations  (usually 
conceded  to  have  greater  freedom  and  op- 
portunity have  taken  hundreds  of  years 
to  arrive,  is  a  remarkable  feat,  and  leads 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  not  the  product 
of  evolution  but  the  result  of  intention. 

Cannot  that  same  intention  be  found  in 
America?  Can  there  not  be  found  here  a 
group  of  composers  like  that  "Great  Lit- 
the  Five"  (Balakireff,  Cesar  Cui,  Borodin, 
Mussorgski  and  Rimski-Korsakoff)  who 
so  selflessly  and  with  such  singleness  of 
aim,  could  ''carry  on"  the  torch  lighted 
by  Glinka  and  Dargomyzhsky,  and  who  pro- 
duced in  so  short  a  time  that  splendid 
school  of  Russian  opera?  Why  not?  Just 
as  the  Crusades  had  an  immediate  and 
vitalizing  effect  on  the  art4ife  of  mediaeval 
Europe,  leading  directly  to  the  renais- 
sance, so  has  the  Great  War  exercised  an 
already  noticeable  effect  on  this  country 
p.nd  the  time  seems  pregnant  with  new 
thought 

And  where  iso  fit  a  matrix  from  whence 
an  American  school  of  music  be  formed 
as  the  American  public  library?    In  itself 
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an  essentially  American  institution;  sup- 
ported by  the  community  and  with  its 
many  actiTities  for  social  uplift,  a  very 
different  organisation  from  the  free  libra- 
ries of  England  or  the  Librairies  and  Bi' 
l>liotM9ue$  of  the  European  continent 
There,  where  cheap  editions  and  scholar- 
ships and  artistic  subsidies  are  plenty,  the 
need  for  free  circulation  of  books  is  not 
BO  keenly  felt  The  library  there  is  more 
particularly  a  place  for  the  housing  of 
rare  and  obsolete  editions  for  the  reference 
of  scholars.  Here,  where  copyrights  and 
high  tariff  urge  prices  up  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  impecunious  student,  the  necessity 
is  imperatiTe  for  a  public  provision  for 
these  wants.  The  daily  growing  demand 
for  books  on  music,  and  for  musical  scores, 
shows  that  a  special  department  for  this 
subject  is  advisable  in  eyery  public  col- 
lection of  books. 

Dr.  Bostwick  begins  his  paper  called 
"Popularizing  Music  through  the  Library," 
written  for  the  M.  T.  N.  A.  Proceedings 
1918,  by  saying,  'The  purchase  of  music 
by  a  public  library  is  justified  by  the  as- 
sumption that  its  use  is  to  be  analogous 
to  that  of  printed  speech,"  and  goes  on  to 
show  how  by  long  practice  and  carefully 
graded  borrowing  the  music-loving  public 
could  be  trained  to  read  music  as  they 
would  literature,  hearing  with  the  inward 
ear;  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  de- 
sired. Dr.  Bostwick  further  says,  "Just 
as  it  is  a  conspicuous  duty  of  the  library 
to  raise  and  maintain  the  level  of  literary 
taste  in  its  community  and  to  keep  this 
fact  in  mind  in  the  selection  of  its  books, 
so  is  it  the  business  of  its  musical  collec- 
tion to  raise  and  maintain  the  level  of 
musical  taste."  Yes,  and  we  may  add  that 
we  should  have  an  even  more  definite  aim 
in  our  music  selection — that  of  helping  the 
foundation  of  the  national  school  of  music, 
and  the  cause  of  Americanization. 

Genius  cannot  of  course,  be  raised  at 
will,  but  its  growth  can  be  fostered  in  pre- 
pared soil.  If  Wagner,  who  had  only  six 
months'  lessons  in  composition,  could  point 
to  the  scores  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  as 
his  best  teachers  and  truest  sources  of  in- 


spiration, can  America  aftord  to  give  less 
to  her  budding  genius? 

I  am  writing  from  a  New  York  City 
branch  library,  whose  music  collection  I 
have  recently  been  engaged  to  superintend. 
The  curiously  cosmopolitan  New  York  pop- 
ulation segregates  itself  into  many  diverse 
communities.  This  makes  the  work  of  the 
branch  libraries  most  important  as  the 
peculiar  problem  of  each  little  community 
can  be  handled  better  locally  than  at  the 
central  building.  From  various  causes  the 
branch  to  which  I  am  at  present  attached 
has  the  largest  collection  of  music  for  cir- 
culation purposes  in  the  system.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  collection  having  come 
to  us  by  inheritance  and  been  added  to  by 
gifts  and  only  in  part  by  purchase,  as 
there  is  no  special  appropriation  for  new 
music  as  for  new  books,  it  is  ^necessarily 
somewhat  ragged,  but  we  have  high  hopes 
of  rounding  it  out  before  long. 

It  is  very  interesting  and  encouraging 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  people  through  the 
nature  of  their  requests.  In  as  many 
months  I  have  only  three  times  been  asked 
for  so-called  "popular  music"  i.  e.  for 
banjo  or  mandolin,  and  not  once  for  rag- 
time, but  never  a  week  passes  and  scarcely 
a  day  without  a  request  for  a  string  quar- 
tet or  an  orchestral  score,  especially  of 
the  modem  Russians,  not  many  of  which 
I  am  at  present  able  to  satisfy.  Our  prob- 
lems and  our  necessities  in  this  great  city 
where  such  vast  sums  are  paid  for  art 
and  especially  in  this  particularly  cultured 
neighborhood,  are  very  different  from  those 
of  a  small  town;  but  I  still  believe  that 
wherever  a  few  books  are  gathered  togeth- 
er there  should  be  music  in  their  midst 
It  may  not  be  possible  or  even  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  separate  room.  A 
few  shelves  devoted  to  music  as  to  poetry 
and  philosophy;  and  on  those  shelves  let 
there  be  for  circulation,  so  that  music  lov- 
ers and  students  may  freely  take,  for  leis- 
ure reading  in  their  homes,  some  literature 
about  music,  its  history,  composition  and 
biography,  some  operas,  and  the  scores  of 
the  classic  orchestral  works  (not,  of  course, 
the  full  size,  they  being  both  too  expensive 
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and  too  cumberaome,  but  the  partitnns  or 
miniature  scores,  which  though  now  ex- 
pensive and  hard  to  buy  on  account  of  war 
conditions,  will  not  long  remain  so); 
piano  works,  among  which  please  put  the 
standard  symphonies  arranged  for  four 
hands;  some  good  anthologies  of  songs  and 
choruses;  some  good  collections  for  Yiolin 
and  cello,  and  the  simpler  trios  and  quar- 
tets, always  remembering  the  trend  of 
the  times  is  towards  the  community  and 
not  to  the  individual.  Not  forgetting 
Bach  and  Handel  and  some  of  the  de- 
lightful modern  collections  for  organ, 
and,  above  all,  everything  available  of 
American  composition,  especially  anything 
of  local  talent,  to  whose  merit  I  should 
be  very  lenient  for  the  encouragement  of 
4he  others.  For  if  I  am  interested  by  the 
great  demand  for  good  music,  I  am  daily 
depressed  by  the  complaints  of  the  Amer- 
ican artists  that  their  countrymen  will 
not  give  them  a  hearing. 

There  are  many  chatty  and  interesting 
musical  periodicals  from  which  each  in- 
dividual librarian  will  make  a  choice,  but 
among  them  don't  fail  to  subscribe  to  the 
Musical  Quarterly,  published  by  G.  Schir- 
mer  of  New  York,  the  most  intellectual  and 
impersonal  American  magazine,  devoted 
solely  to  music.  , 


The  library  should  be  in  close  touch  with 
all  the  local  musical  organisations  and 
their  activities,  that  they  may  provide  for 
their  several  necessities.  Near  the  music 
shelves  it  would  be  advisable  to  bulletin 
all  musical  events  of  local  or  national  sig- 
nificance. 

If  I  have  seemed  to  neglect  or  depreciate 
the  value  of  the  teachers  of  composition, 
that  is  very  far  from  my  intention.  I  am 
filled,  as  we  all  should  be,  with  admiration 
for  and  gratitude  towards  those  foreign- 
bom  artists  who  bring  and  give  to  us  much 
from  their  older  and  rarer  cultivation. 
They  will  always  be  found  here  in  New 
York  where  the  artists  of  the  world  con- 
gregate, but  I  believe  it  will  not  be  here, 
where  art  can  be  had  for  the  purchase,  that 
the  American  creative  genius  will  be  bom. 
but  in  the  great  West,  where  teachers  are 
few  and  inspiration  comes  direct  from  Na- 
ture herself,  and  it  is  there  that  it  should 
be  the  privilege  of  the  American  public 
library  to  bring  art-inspiroHon  to  the 
American  genius,  that  he  may  truly  seek 
and  find  himself  under  the  auspices  of  a 
peculiarly  American  institution.  In  this 
way  can  the  library  help  in  the  formation 
of  that  school  of  American  national  music, 
to  see  which  is  the  heart-felt  desire  of  this 
Writer  from  a  Branch  Library. 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE  OF  A  CIRCULATING  MUSIC  COLLECTION 
By  Miss  Amy  Meter,  Public  Library,  Detroit,  Michigan 


The  idea  of  lending  music  scores  as  a 
library  project  has  not  always  been  in 
good  repute.  The  tradition  that  the  li- 
brary function  should  confine  itself  to  an 
accumulation  and  Judicious  circulation  of 
the  "printed  word"  did  not  include  in  its 
neat  and  positive  boundaries  any  intention 
of  admitting  printed  music.  But  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  know  the  musical  alpha- 
bet, which  unlocks  and  opens  to  them  the 
realm  of  sound,  is  growing  rapidly.  If 
the  United  States  represents  a  nation 
young  in  all  the  arts,  this  same  youthful- 
ness   fosters  a  vigorous    and    increasing 


effort  to  overcome  this  deficiency.  The 
teaching  of  the  rudiments  of  music  is  now 
an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  cur- 
riculum. Within  the  last  few  years,  some 
of  the  large  public  school  systems,  among 
them  Detroit,  have  employed  special  teach- 
ers of  piano,  theory,  history  and  musical 
appreciation  and  are  giving  definite  credit 
for  the  work.  Likewise  the  enormous  pop- 
ularity of  so-called  mechanical  music  is 
fiooding  even  the  most  isolated  regions, 
whether  farmhouse  or  miner's  shanty,  with 
an  infiuence  which  may  be  half  bad  but 
is   also   half   good.     It    is   problematical 
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what  the  effect  will  be  on  the  next  genera- 
tion, but  there  will  be  a  result  which  we 
must  begin  to  consider. 

This  musical  deyelopment  will,  affect 
public  libraries.  For  some  time  a  feature 
of  large  city  libraries,  though  perhaps 
dusty  and  unused,  it  is  now  becoming  feas- 
ible for  even  the  small  town  to  consider 
the  addition  of  a  musical  section.  No 
town  is  so  small  that  it  lacks  its  music 
teachers,  its  church  choirs,  the  village  solo- 
ist, the  retired  concert  pianist,  the  girl 
who  torments  a  piano  in  the  movie  the- 
ater, its  music  club,  and  all  the  aspiring 
boys  and  girls  who  through  compulsion  or 
inclination  drone  endlessly  through  Bach 
and  simper  through  the  Maiden's  Prayer. 

Multiply  that  by  a  thousand  or  two,  add 
to  it  a  symphony  orchestra  and  you  have 
the  problem  as  it  faces  the  average  large 
city,  and  as  we  find  it  in  the  city  of  De- 
troit, fascinating  because  of  its  possibil- 
ities and  its  impossibilities. 

I  regret  that  so  much  of  this  discus- 
sion represents  plans  and  suggestions  in 
place  of  actual  accomplishment,  but  it  is 
all  based  upon  results  achieved  thus  far, 
and  therefore  I  hope  it  records  sound  con- 
clusions. 

During  the  last  two  years  Detroit  has 
taken  a  gnreat  musical  stride,  due  to  the 
development  of  our  symphony  orchestra 
under  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch.  The  growth  of 
the  orchestra  brought  with  it  many  trained 
musicians,  and  increased  the  necessity  for 
enlarging  the  music  section  for  a  special 
music  and  drama  room  in  the  new  main 
library  which  we  hope  to  enter  in  the  fall. 

I  hope  to  save  time  and  avoid  confusion 
by  describing  first  the  arrangement  of  this 
music  room.  It  is  well  lighted  by  three 
windows  and  has  only  wall  shelving.  One 
section  of  oversize  shelves  with  frequent 
metal  uprights  is  to  be  used  for  bound 
score.  Smaller  shelves  accommodate  the 
books  about  music.  The  reference  collec- 
tion and  bound  magazines  occupy  another 
section.  Sheet  music  is  to  be  filed  hori- 
zontally in  pamphlet  boxes  similar  to  those 
used  in  music  stores.  Each  box  will  have 
ita  own  shelf  unit  and  there  are  provisions 


for  about  100  boxes.  The  shelving  for 
victrola  records  is  to  be  identical  with 
that  used  in  music  stores,  narrow  upright 
compartments  in  which  the  records  are 
filed  numerically. 

When  we  began  sixteen  months  ago  to 
amplify  and  reorganize  our  music  section 
we  found  that  an  entire  reclassification 
would  be  necessary.  We  investigated  the 
systems  now  in  use  in  various  libraries, 
and  evolved  a  system  to  fit  our  own  par- 
ticular needs,  based  on  the  remnants  of 
the  Dewey  classification  which  was  then 
in  use.  An  effort  was  made  to  save  as 
much  of  the  former  scheme  as  could  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  future,  and  all 
new  ideas  and  requirements  were  grafted 
on  this  basis.  This  resulted  in  a  system 
which,  though  not  as  perfect  as  an  entire 
new  system,  has  thus  far  worked  out  very 
well. 

The  main  features  of  this  classification 
are  the  use  of  a  780  number  for  literature 
about  music,  M780  for  bound  score  and 
MS780  for  sheet  music. 

As  the  reclassification  proceeded,  we 
rebound  where  necessary,  using  maroon 
fabricoid  for  bound  score,  and  golden 
brown  fabricoid  for  literature  about  mu- 
sic. Sheet  music  is  sewed  into  brown 
paper  covers  regularly  equipped  with  a 
pocket  and  date  slip. 

The  music  room  will  contain  a  special 
catalog,  which  will  be  duplicated  in  the 
main  catalog.  This  will  be  supplemented 
by  a  title  index  for  songs  and  possibly  a 
composer  index  for  piano  compositions. 
The  clipping  collection,  kept  in  a  vertical 
filing  case,  will  contain  pictures,  programs, 
words  of  songs,  newspaper  and  magazine 
clippings  on  any  musical  subject,  trade 
catalog,  etc. 

Conditions  which  govern  the  circula- 
tion of  books  also  obtain  for  the  circula- 
tion of  music  scores.  A  four  weeks'  loan 
is  customary,  extension  of  time  upon  this 
period  calling  for  individual  consideration. 
The  number  of  scores  circulated  at  one 
time  depends  entirely  upon  the  demand 
prevailing  at  the  moment,  the  state  of  our 
resources  and  the  length  of  time  which  the 
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borrower  needs  the  materlaL  During  the 
opera  season,  for  instance,  there  might  be 
a  week  or  two  weeks  time  limit  with 
TOftTl"""'"  of  two  scores  to  a  borrower. 
While  it  is  of  unquestioned  yalue  to  the 
advanced  musician  to  be  able  to  go  to  a 
quiet  room  in  a  public  library  to  read  a 
certain  score,  it  is  of  greater  value  to  the 
ordinarily  impecunious  student,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  take  it  with  him  for  audible  read- 
ing on  the  instrument  for  which  it  was 
written.  Only  purely  reference  material 
is  marked  reference  and  under  sufficient 
guarantee  even  that  is  lent  for  a  limited 
time  if  necessity  arises. 

To  further  the  establishment  of  a  work- 
ing county  system,  the  music  department 
will  try  to  get  in  touch  with  all  music 
clubs  in  the  small  towns  in  the  county.  It 
is  possible  for  any  such  club  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  resources  by  having  the 
secretary  take  out  an  annual  card  for 
which  there  is  a  charge  of  one  dollar,  and 
deposit  another  dollar  for  the  postage 
which  will  accrue.  The  department  will 
work  out  any  club  program  and  send  out 
the  material  under  regular  conditions  of 
circulation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  concert  season, 
we  make  a  prospectus  of  all  concerts  for 
the  year,  using  all  the  advance  informar 
tion  at  our  command.  This  is  duplicated 
for  every  branch  in  the  system,  and  posted 
on  the  general  bulletin  board.  During 
each  week,  material  relating  to  the  con- 
certs of  that  week  is  gathered  on  a  table 
under  the  board. 

In  a  middle  western  city  like  Detroit, 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  musicians  to 
examine  new  publications  as  they  are  put 
out  each  month  by  American  firms.  If  we 
can  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with 
the  publishers,  we  plan  to  try  exhibiting 
such  music  in  our  new  music  room.  We 
will,  of  course,  accept  for  this  purpose  only 
compositions  of  merit  and  no  popular 
music  at  all.  Whatever  we  can  use  will 
then  be  added  to  our  collection,  and  .the 
remainder   returned   or  discarded. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  mechanical 
records,  I  admit  at  once  that  nothing  can 


be  as  bad,  as  excruciating,  as  a  pianola  or 
victrola  under  the  merciless  ministratloiw 
of  the  average  American  family.    Perhapa 
if  you  have  had  experience  with  the  man 
who  is  learning  to  play  the  slide  trombone, 
you  may  question  that  statement.     Iiike- 
wise,  nothing  has  as  much  concentrated 
potentiality  for  good  as  an  aid  in  doTdop- 
ing  musical  taste  and  creating  musical  eix- 
perience.     In  Detroit,  we  considered  tlie 
addition  of  both  phonograph  and  piani^ 
records.    We  rejected  the  idea  of  pii^wAl^ 
records  for  the    following    reason:     The 
only  artistic  records  made  are  those  which 
reproduce  the  exact  rendition  of  the  art- 
ist, all  the  minute  shadings  of  tone  and 
tempo  which  combine  to  make  a  perfect 
interpretation.    Thus  when  the  musically 
ignorant  man  has  put  the  record  in  place 
and  started  the  machine,  he  is  powerless 
to  mar  it  by  his  own  whims  of  crescendo 
and  retard  or  a  liberal  application  of  the 
sostenuto  pedal.  But  the  instruments  whidi 
use  such  records,  such  as  the  Duo-Art  and 
the  Ampico,  are  so  expensive  as  to  put 
them  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
householder.    This  deprives  them  of  gen- 
eral value  for  library  use.    The  same  ob- 
jection does  not  hold  for  phonograph  rec- 
ords, so  we  decided  to  include  disc  records 
in  our  collection,  buying  along  a  well-de- 
fined plan — scores  of  the  operas,  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  good  orchestral  music 
folk  and  national  songs  and  dances,  and 
lecords   to   illustrate  music  history   and 
music  form.    The  staff  assembly  room  will 
be  equipped  with  an  instrument  and  will 
be  open  to  use  by  classes  from  the  con- 
servatories or  music  dubs.    Once  a  month, 
the  librarian  for  the  blind  will  conduct  a 
concert  for  the  blind  illustrative  of  some 
musical  phase  or  subject.    An  effort  wHl 
be  made  to  help  the  ordinary  listener  pre- 
pare for  concerts  or  for  the  opera  by  play- 
ing for  him  whatever  records  may  be  pro- 
cured in  this  connection.    Any  record  will 
be  played  for  the  genuinely  interested  pei^ 
son  upon  application.    Records  will  also 
be  lent  in  groups  to  schools,  dubs,  and 
other    organizations    with   a  charge  for 
breakage  and  scratching.    In  story  hours 
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for  the  children,  they  may  be  used  to  11- 
lustrate  stories  from  the  opera  and  folk 
tales  of  all  nations. 

The  project  of  lending  records  to  private 
IndlYiduals  would  require  such  a  heavy 
financial  outlay  in  a  large  city  as  to  make 
it  impractical  at  present,  although  I  think 
the  life  of  a  record  might  be  longer  than 
the  life  of  an  ordinary  book  of  fiction,  and 
assimiing  that  we  had  only  fine  records, 
twice  as  educational. 

Detroit  began  the  enlargement  of  its 
music  collection  at  the  most  inopportune 
time  in  the  history  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
American  publishing  houses  publish  only 
the  most  meagre  assortment  of  good  mu- 
sic. Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
price  on  all  foreign  editions,  most  of 
which  are  German,  has  been  exorbitant, 
and  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  se- 
cure editions  at  any  price.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  deal  with  Germany  directly  and 
take  advantage  of  the  low  rate  of  ex- 
change on  the  mark,  an  enormous  saving 
could  be  effected.  To  my  knowledge,  this 
can  only  be  done  by  depositing  a  certain 
amount  on  account  with  a  German  house, 
sending  an  order,  and  accepting  any  bill 
upon  the  account  which  the  concern  may 
choose  to  levy.  By  using  this  method  with 
Bote  and  Bock,  one  Detroit  musician  ac- 
quired the  scores  he  desired  at  exceptional 
prices.  But  in  the  case  of  a  public  library 
system  like  that  of  Detroit,  where  no  bill 
can  be  paid  until  the  books  are  delivered, 
there  seems  to  be  no  possible  way  of  im- 
porting directly.  It  is  also  rumored  that 
German  music  firms  are  now  issuing  cat- 
alogs with  American  prices  attached  in 
order  to  escape  the  low  rate  of  exchange. 

Nothing  quickens  a  man's  interest  in 
any  project  like  putting  something  of  him- 
self into  it,  no  matter  how  few  or  how 
extensive  his  suggestions  may  be.  So  in 
compiling  our  lists  of  additions,  we  en- 
deavored to  consult  as  many  musicians  as 
possible,  teachers,  organists,  orchestra 
players  and  any  chance  musician  who  uses 
the  library  regularly.  This  proved  of  in- 
estimable value  in  establishing  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  city's  musical  interests. 


and  did  much  to  foster  that  spirit  of  per- 
sonal freedom  and  good-will  without  which 
no  public  institution  can  successfully  ac- 
complish its  purpose. 

And  the  variant  types  of  people  whom 
the  public  library  can  serve  in  a  musical 
way  are  legion.  They  range  from  the 
itinerant  fiddler  who  wants  to  repair  his 
violin  to  the  symphony  orchestra  player 
who  asks  for  a  quintet  for  woodwinds. 
Perhaps  a  member  of  the  Liadies'  Aid  has 
written  a  hymn  and  comes  in  for  a  book 
on  how  to  write  music,  or  the  soloist  from 
a  moving  picture  theater  sends  in  a  hurry 
call  for  an  operatic  aria.  From  all  walks 
of  life,  people  pour  in  with  appeals  for 
the  words  of  an  old  song  they  sang  per- 
haps in  1862.  The  schools  send  in  requests 
for  four-hand  piano  music  to  use  in  sight- 
reading  classes.  A  victrola  enthusiast'can- 
not  distinguish  the  words  of  the  records 
he  has  purchased.  The  old  gentleman  who 
cannot  play  a  note  sits  in  the  corner  and 
reads  opera  scores  by  the  hour.  The  boy 
studying  instrumentation  searches  inde- 
fatigably  every  day  for  the  Brahms  No.  2, 
to  be  played  at  the  next  symphony  con- 
cert, and  music  teachers  and  serious  stu- 
dents of  all  kinds  read  the  shelves  regular- 
ly for  new  scores  or  additional  material. 

Our  plans  for  publicity  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  opening  of  the  music  room 
in  the  new  main  library  are  naturally  ten- 
tative, but  I  will  outline  them  in  the  even- 
tuality that  they  may  contain  something 
of  suggestion.  We  hope  to  make  this  occa- 
sion coincide  with  the  opening  of  the 
concert  season,  and  to  precede  it  with  a 
feature  page  in  the  Sunday  newspapers.  A 
special  number  of  our  bi-monthly  publica- 
tion '*Library  Service"  will  contain  in- 
formation concerning  the  different  kinds 
of  service  we  are  prepared  to  give  with 
an  invitation  to  examine  our  resources 
upon  this  special  day.  Library  Serv- 
ice will  be  mailed  on  our  regular  mail- 
ing list,  sent  to  all  music  teachers  and 
members  of  musical  societies  and  organi- 
zations, distributed  through  the  music 
stores  and  music  schools.  We  may  sup- 
plement the  general  announcement  by  a 
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more  personal  inyitation  in  conyentional 
form  to  be  mailed  to  the  more  prominent 
musicians  and  heads  of  organisations. 

As  for  this  opening  daj  itaeiU  it  is  to 
be  as  far  from  a  "pink  tea"  as  possible— 
merely  an  effort  to  have  all  our  resources 


on  display  and  to  talk  personally  to  as 
many  people  as  possible*  explaining  the 
arrangement  of  the  room,  ascertaining 
each  person's  needs  and  welcoming  his 
suggestions — an  establishment  of  friendly 
lelations,  and  an  offering  of  service. 


BEGINNINGS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LITERATURE   IN  AMERICA 
By  Db.  Rodney  Howard  True,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  W<i$hinffton,  D.  C. 


Owing  to  the  limits  necessarily  set  to 
the  discussion  of  so  broad  a  subject  as  that 
dealt  with  in  this  paper  I  shall  not  attempt 
any  considerable  degree  of  thoroughness, 
but  shall  rather  content  myself  with  touch- 
ing somewhat  lightly  on  the  more  im- 
portant features  of  our  agricultural  lit- 
erary beginnings.  Frequently,  it  is  not 
easy  to  define  the  limits  of  our  proper  ma- 
terial, since  travelers  and  letter  writers  of 
olden  times  told  about  whatever  caught 
their  attention,  and  matters  related  to  our 
subject  are  often  mentioned  only  inciden- 
tally and  briefly.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
expected  that  agricultural  literature  in  its 
beginning  would  be  merged  with  writing 
on  many  other  subjects.  Only  as  it  in- 
creased in  volume  and  in  definiteness  of 
aim  did  it  become  differentiated  as  a  sub- 
ject of  special  consideration. 

The  stories  of  the  European  explorers 
of  necessity  constitute  the  first  chapter  of 
American  agricultural  annals.  It  will  be 
noted  that  although  these  explorers  came 
from  the  most  advanced  civilisations  of 
their  time,  and  brought  to  the  observation 
of  the  New  World  the  acutest  insight  and 
keenest  curiosity,  nevertheless  apart  from 
statements  of  the  simplest  facts  of  nat- 
ural production  their  records  are  relative- 
ly empty.  The  lack  of  an  honorable  and 
established  status  of  agriculture  itself  in 
the  Old  World  is  perhaps  largely  respon- 
sible for  this  silence.  Commerce  and 
precious  metals  rather  than  homely  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil  were  engrossing  the  world's 
attention. 

Probably,  the  earliest  item  of  American 
agricultural  history  of  which  more  than 
shadowy  tradition  remains  is  found  in  the 


writings  of  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  before 
1076  quotes  the  words  of  King  Srend  of 
Denmark,  who  spoke  to  him  "of  an  island 
in  the  ocean  which  is  called  Vinland,  for 
the  reason  that  vines  grow  wild  there 
which  yield  the  best  of  wine.  Moreover, 
that  grain  unsown  grows  there  abundantly 
is  not  a  fabulous  fancy."*  Thus  wild 
grapes  and  wild  rice  seen  at  some  north- 
ern point  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  first  to  come 
into  our  view.  To  trace  their  place  in  sub- 
sequent writings  would  be  to  tell  a  long 
but  most  interesting  story  for  which  we 
have  here  neither  time  nor  space. 

"Wineland,  the  Good,"  however,  has  been 
relegated  by  some  writers  to  the  twilight 
regions  of  history,  but  all  agree  that  safe 
beginnings  are  found  in  the  voyages  of 
Columbus  who  five  hundred  years  later 
saw  the  New  World  farther  to  the  South- 
ward. Peter  Martyr*  in  his  Decades,  writ- 
ten in  1511  is  believed  to  have  first  de- 
scribed the  products  found  there,  by  the 
great  navigator,  Collins,*  who  has  especial- 
ly investigated  the  history  of  maise,  finds 
here  the  first  reference  to  this  great  Amer- 
ican contribution  to  the  world's  food  sup- 
ply, and  to  the  native  name  **maufium^ 
under  which  we  still  know  it  Columbus 
found  also  a  bean  of  some  kind  and  a  food- 
yielding  root,  perhaps  cassava. 

It   would  be  interesting  to  review  the 


^See  Channinfr.  Edw.  History  of  United 
States,  1:2,  1906;  also  Reeves,  Arthur  M. 
Finding  of  Wineland,  the  Good.  London. 
1890. 

*Martyr.  Peter.  The  Decades  of  the  Newe 
Worlde  or  West  India.  Written  In  the  Latine 
tounge  hy  Peter  Martyr  of  Anglerla  and 
translated  into  Ehiglusshe  hy  Bus(diarde 
Eden,  London*  1656. 

*Collins,  O.  N.  Notes  on  the  Agricultural 
History  of  Maise.  Read  before  the  Agricul- 
tural History  Society.  1919.     Unpuhllsned. 
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reports  of  the  early  explorers  and  note 
references  made  by  de  Soto,  Cabeca  de  Vaca, 
P^nicault  and  others  to  the  pecan,  the  but- 
ternut, and  many  other  natiye  food  prod- 
ucts, and  to  quote  fully  from  the  report  of 
Captains  Amadas  and  Barlowe*  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  concerning  an  island  on  the 
Carolina  coast  "so  full  of  grapes,  as  the 
very  beating  and  surge  of  the  sea  over- 
flowed them." 

Following  the  explorers  who  merely 
'looked  in"  and  noted  a  few  of  the  things 
seen,  came  the  colonists  who  brought 
Europe  permanently  to  America.  They 
had  opportunity  to  observe  more  closely 
and  more  time  to  record  what  they  saw. 
Here  again  we  must  be  content  with  small 
samples. 

No  account,  however  brief,  could  pass 
over  the  writings  of  Captain  John  Smith.* 
Although  Henry  Adams  has  spoilt  for  us 
the  story  of  the  Captain's  romantic  rescue 
by  Pocahontas,  no  shade  has  been  cast  over 
his  account  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Pow- 
hatans.  He  found  these  people  to  be  sys- 
tematic farmers,  working  large  areas  of 
rich  cleared  lands  chiefly  situated  along 


'Amadas  and  Barlowe.  The  first  voyage 
made  to  the  coasts  of  America  with  two 
barks,  where  In  were  Captalnes  Mr.  Philip 
Amadas,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Barlowe,  who  dis- 
covered part  of  the  Countrey  now  called  Vlr- 
f[inia.  Anno  1684.  Written  by  one  of  the  said 
Captalnes,  and  sent  to  Sir  Walter  Ralegh 
Knight,  at  whose  charge  and  direction,  the 
said  voyage  was  set  forth.  Printed  in 
Hakluyt's  The  Principal  Navigations  ...  of 
the  Bnglish  Nation,  seprinted  in  Everyman's 
Library,  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Vol.  6:122. 

*Smitb,  Captain  John. 

(a)  A  True  Relation  of  such  occurrences 
and  accidents  of  noate  as  hath  hapned  in 
Virginia  since  the  first  planting  of  that  Col- 
ony, which  is  now  resident  In  the  South  part 
thereof,  till  the  last  returne  from  thence. 
Written  by  Ckptain  Smith.  Coronel  of  the 
said  Col  Ion  y,  to  a  worshipful  friend  of  his  in 
England,  Liondon.  .  .  .  Printed  for  John 
TaTC>e,  and  are  to  be  solde  at  the  Greyhound 
in  Faules-Church-yard.  by  W.  W.    1608. 

(b)  A  Map  of  Virginia.  With  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Countrey,  the  Commodities,  Peo- 
ple, Government  and  Religion.  By  W.  8. 
Oxford,  Printed  by  Joseph  Barnes.     1612. 

(c)  A  Description  of  New  England:  or 
the  Observations,  and  discoveries  oi  Captain 
John  Smith  (Admiral  of  that  Country)  in 
the  North  of  America.  .  .  .  London,  Printed 
by  Humfrey  Lownes  for  Robert  Gierke.  .  .  . 
1616. 

(d)  The  Generall  Hlstorie  of  Virginia,  New 
England  and  the  Summer  Isles.  .  .  .  Loa- 
don,  1624. — ^Above  writings  reprinted  in 
Travels  and  Work  of  John  Smith,  Edward 
Arber,    Edinburgh,   1910. 


the  lower  course  of  the  rivers  of  Virginia 
where  they  grew  maize,  beans,  tobacco, 
pumpkins  or  squashes  and  other  crops.  He 
tells  how,  when  the  wheat  and  other  Euro- 
pean crops  failed  them,  the  colony  was 
saved  by  the  Indians'  maize,  which  the 
white  men  learned  to  grow  under  the  tui- 
tion of  a  couple  of  Indians  whom  the  col- 
ony was  holding  prisoner  for  some  of- 
fences committed  against  the  newcomers. 
We  recognize  clearly  in  these  accounts 
many  of  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  our  present  American  agriculture. 
Smith's  writings  were  supplemented  by 
those  of  several  others  who  sometimes 
amplified  but  usually  corroborated  what 
Smith  recorded. 

A  somewhat  similar  group  of  accounts 
grew  up  in  New  England  about  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  A  like  tale  of  maize  and 
cleared  fields,  of  tobacco,  beans  and  cur- 
curbits  is  told,  also  the  same  story  of 
starvation  and  of  rescue  through  maize 
planting  taught  by  the  Indians. 

Of  the  several  writers  who  left  records, 
I  shall  cite  but  three:  William  Bradford's* 
Journal  (1630-1649),  Nathaniel  Morton's' 
New  England*8  Memorial,  and  John  Wln- 
throp's*  iTournal. 

OfPering  somewhat  similar  material  for 
the  regions  occupied  by  the  French  are  the 
vast  body  of  writings  left  by  the  French 
Jesuit  priests  who  told  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  St  Law- 
rence River.  This  mass  of  writing  has 
been     brought     within     general     reach 


'Bradford.  William.  Journal,  the  History 
of  Plymouth  Plantation,  1630-1649.  Reprint- 
ed in  Original  Narratives  of  Early  American 
History,  ed.  by  J.  F.  Jameson,  New  York. 
1906. 

^Morton,  Nathaniel.  New  ESngland's  Me- 
morial, or  a  brief  relation  of  the  most  mem- 
orable .  .  .  passages  of  the  Providence  of 
Qod.  manifested  to  the  Planters  of  New  E^ng- 
lana.  Reprinted  in  Elveryman's  Library  un« 
der  the  editorship  of  John  Masefleld  with  the 
title  ''Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers." 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons.  London.  (This  volume 
contains  Wlnslow's  Narration,  Smith's  New 
England's  Trials.  Cushman's  Discourses  and 
other  source  material  concerning  this  sub- 
ject.) 

•Winthrop,  John.  Journal,  History  of  New 
England.  Reprinted  in  Jameson's  Original 
Narratives  of  Early  American  History,  New 
York,  1908. 
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througb  the  efforts  of  Thwaltei^  and  his 
associateB. 

As  these  missionaries  were  much  on  foot 
they  saw  the  country,  its  prodnets  and  its 
peoples  oyer  great  areas,  and,  being  at^ 
taohed  to  missions  had  some  of  the  view- 
points of  settlers. 

With  this  hasty  reference  we  must  pass 
on  to  that  part  of  agricultural  literary  de- 
velopment which  grew  out  of  an  establish- 
ed and  spreading  colonial  population. 
The  situation  of  the  Jamestown  and  Ply- 
mouth colonists  must  of  necessity  have 
persisted  in  certain  phases  as  long  as 
there  was  a  raw  frontier  where  the  native 
had  to  be  dealt  with  'Hn  the  roufl^"  There 
waSt  however,  one  important  exception, 
this  later  skirmish  line  oould  fall  back 
more  readily  on  saving  support  than  in  the 
days  when  the  Europeans  clung  with  a 
precarious  grip  to  the  fringe  of  the  Amer- 
ican oontinent.  But  as  ax  and  flreanns 
were  laid  aside  for  the  plow  and  the  an- 
vil, the  life  of  the  population  moved  in  a 
quite  different  round  and  agricultural  lit- 
erature in  so  far  as  any  was  written  took 
on  a  different  character.  Bmigrants  who 
had  come  to  make  homes  for  themselves 
in  the  colonies  wrote  letters  to  friends  or 
kinsfolk  in  England  telling  how  they 
lived  in  the  New  World.  Travelers  from 
home  came  to  see  how  life  fared  with  the 
pioneers.  Perhaps  they  remained  and  be- 
came such  themselves,  perhaps  they  re- 
turned home  with  experiences  to  tell.  This 
period  was  marked  by  a  dose  connection 
with  Europe,  and  by  frequent  passing  back 
and  forth. 

As  representatives  of  this  period  in  tide- 
water Virginia  we  may  cite  John  Clay- 
ton's** Letter  from  Yirffinia.  Clasrton  start- 
ed for  America  with  the  intention  of  giv- 
ing it  philosophical  attention,  having  with 
him  "Books,  Cheymical  Instruments,  Glass- 


es and  MieroBCC^eB,''  which  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  at  sea.  Nevertheless,  he 
made  many  observations.  His  description 
of  the  growing  and  handling  of  tdbaooo  Is 
full  and  amasingly  i^plicable  now.  He 
discussed  the  use  of  com  blades  for  fod* 
der,  the  importanoe  of  drainage,  and  tiM 
vigor  of  American  thunderstorms.  He 
talked  over  the  fur  trade  with  C<^  Wm. 
Byrd,  and  described  the  prevailing  bad 
methods  of  Virginia  planters,  which  seem 
already  to  have  become  haUts.  Cattle 
raising  and  cow  penning  in  relation  to  fer- 
tility are  dealt  with  in  very  modem  terms. 
He  described  the  shell  mail  beds  on  the 
lower  James  and  prescribes  'the  red  and 
blew  marie**  found  "^t  some  breaks  of 
hills"  *^  the  prc^erest  Manure  fOr  their 
Sandy  Land.** 

Belonging  essentially  to  this  stage  of 
progress  is  Francis  Moore's  Voyage  to 
GeorgioT'^;  also  Josselyn's"  Aeeonnt  of  Two 
Yoyaget  to  New  Bngtan^  and  Peter 
Kalm's^  Travels.  As  the  fighting  line  of 
European  advance  moved  inland  this  type 
of  frontier  writing  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  come  from  farther  west. 

Overlapping  this  type  of  writing  in  time 
but  representing  a  more  mature  devriop- 
ment,  we  find  the  first  definitely  agri- 
cultural writing.  Dominated  usually  by 
Encash  infiuence,  this  work  is  colonial  in 
its  fiavor  but  begins  to  show  evidence  of 
local  experimentation  and  of  original 
thinking.    The  effect  of  Tull's^  Horse^o- 


'Thwaltes,  Reuben  Gold.  The  Jeault  Re- 
lations and  Allied  Documents. — ^Transl.  by 
Robertson  and  Blair,  7S  volumes. 

^^Clayton,  John.  A  Iietter  from  Mr.  John 
Clayton.  Rector  of  Crofton  at  Wakefield  in 
Yorkshire,  to  the  Royal  Society,  May  12. 
1688,  siying  an  Account  of  several  Observ- 
ables  in  Vir^nia,  and  in  his  Voyage  thither, 
more  particularly  concerning  th«  Air.  Mis- 
cellanea Curiosa,  8:281-866. 


^^Moore,  Frands.  A  Voyage  to  Georgia, 
begun  in  the  year  1786.  Oontainlng  Ad  Ac- 
count of  the  Settling  of  the  Town  of  Fred- 
erioa*  in  the  Southern  Part  of  the  ProTinoe. 
and  a  description  of  the  Soil.  Air,  Birds, 
Beasts,  Trees,  Riyers,  Islands,  Ac  .  .  .  Loo- 
don,  1744. 

^'Josselyn,  John.  An  Account  of  Two  Voy- 
ages to  New  England,  made  during  the  Tears 
1838,  1668,  B08toiiri866. 

I'Kalm,  Peter,  Beschrelbung  der  Raise,  die 
er  nach  dem  nOrdlichen  Amerika  ma^te. 
8  Bde.  Qdttingen,  1744. 

Kalm.  Peter,  Travels  into  North  Amolca 
(1748-4d).  Transl.  by  John  R.  Forster.  8 
vols.  VoL  L  Warrington,  1770,  Vols.  II,  in, 
London,  1771. 

^*Tull,  Jethro.  The  Horse-Hoins  Husband- 
ry; or  an  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Tillage 
and  Vegetation.  Wherein  is  shewn  a  Method 
of  introducing  a  sort  of  Vim^gard  Cullvrs  into 
the  Com-flelds,  in  order  to  Increase  their 
Product  And  diminish  the  common  Expense, 
by  use  of  Instruments  described  in  Cuts.  By 
I.  T.  .  .   .  London,  1788. 
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ing  (iic.)  Huihandnf,  first  printed  in  1783 
in  England,  was  somewbat  delayed  in 
reaehlng  America,  but  when  it  did  arrive 
it  was  powerful  and  lasting. 

Perhi4^  the  most  important  result  it 
had  in  America  was  to  stimulate  a  Con* 
necticnt  dergyman  named  Jared  Eliot  to 
torn  his  attention  to  experimental  agri- 
cultare.  Eliot,  who  was  a  grandson  of 
John  Eliot,  the  Rozbury  missionary  to  the 
Natidc  Indians,  neyer  gare  up  preaching 
but  at  the  age  of  62  years  relinquished 
an  extensive  medical  practice  in  favor  of 
this  new  avocation.  He  planned  and  car- 
ried out  experiments  along  many  lines  of 
farm  practice  and  noted  down  the  results 
for  his  essays.^ 

It  was  his  intention  to  put  out  each 
year  the  results  of  his  observations  and 
experience,  and  he  asked  others  of  like 
Interest  to  send  in  contributions.  The 
word  EMsay  was  here  used  by  Eliot  in  the 
sense  of  experiment  or  attempt  and  the 
title  of  his  annual  at  the  present  time 
would  be  paraphrased  perhaps  as  ''Experi- 
ence in  Farm  Practice  in  New  En^and," 
etc  Eliot  was  a  large  landowner  and 
tried  out  many  things  on  his  own  prem- 
ises. He  was  greatly  interested  in  drain- 
age and  in  the  utilization  of  the  rich  low- 
lands. He  urged  the  use  of  red  clover  as 
a  soil   renovator  and   concerned   himself 


'*A  full  citation  of  Eliot's  affricullural 
writlnas  is  not  attempted  here.    Iniot,  Jared. 

(a)  An  Essay  upon  Field-Husbandry  in 
New  England  as  it  is,  or  may  be  ordered. 
New  London;  T.  Green,  1748.  8  mo. 
^(b)  A  Continuation  of  the  Essay  upon 
Field-Husbandry,  as  it  Is  or  may  be  ordered 
in  New  BSnaland.  New  London:  T.  Green, 
1749.    8  mo. 

(c)  A  Continuation  of  the  Bssay  on  Field- 
Husbandry,  with  an  Appendix  by  Ebeneser 
Silliman.  New  London:  T.  Green,  1761.  8 
mo. 

(d)  A  Continuation  of  an  Essay  upon 
Fleld-Husbandnr.  as  it  is  or  may  be  ordered 
in  New  Snglana.  Part  IV.  New  York:  J. 
Parker  and  W.  Way  man,  1763.    12  mo. 

(e)  A  Continuation  of  an  Essay  upon 
Field-Husbandry,  as  it  is  or  may  be  ordered 
in  New  Ehifirland.  Part  V.  New  London:  T. 
Oreen.  1764-— also  New  York:  J.  Parker  and 
W.  Wayman,  1764.    12  mo. 

it)  fissays  upon  Field-Husbandry  in  New 
Bnaland,  as  it  is  or  piay  be  ordered.  Bos- 
ton, IBdes  and  Gill.     1760.     8  mo. 

Sfeveral  other  printings  of  the  collection 
were  made  and  a  much  mangled  edition 
brought  out  by  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  in  Papers 
for  1811  (Boston,  Munroe  and  French,  1811) 
seems  to  have  been  the  latest. 


much  with  pasture  and  meadow  grasses. 
Through  his  correspondence  with  the  Eng* 
lish  cloth  manufacturer,  Peter  CoUinson, 
who  was  a  yeritable  headquarters  for  the 
exchange  of  world  plant  products,  laiot 
was  able  to  get  and  test  seeds  of  many 
new  crop  plants. 

Eliot  sometimes  found  his  attempts  to 
publish  interfered  with  by  Qoremmental 
demands  on  the  printing  facilities  of  the 
country,  and  was  obliged  to  await  his 
chance.  But  in  spite  of  these  troubles  be- 
tween 1748  and  1769,  the  dates  of  his  first 
and  last  essays,  respectiyely,  he  was  able 
to  print  six  essays.  These  were  brought 
together  in  a  single  volume  in  1760. 
Through  these  annual  reports  of  Eliot's 
agricultural  experiment  station  ran  the 
philosophy  of  TuU  and  one  essay,  the  fifth, 
(1764),  is  deroted  to  an  excellent  explana- 
tion of  that  philosophy  to  which  Eliot  add- 
ed the  results  of  his  own  attempts  to  apply 
and  to  improve  the  methods  of  the  great 
En^ish  exponent  of  tillage. 

This  is  a  truly  American  performance, 
and  constitutes  the  first  considerable  na- 
tive contribution  to  constructive  agricul- 
tural writing.  It  would  be  difficult  fully 
to  estimate  its  influence,  but  it  has  been 
easy  to  underestimate  it.  It  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  discuss  more  fully  this  re- 
markable achievement  and  to  touch  on 
some  of  the  other  ways  in  which  Eliot  in- 
fluenced the  life  of  New  England,  but  this 
must  be  done  in  another  place. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  Eliot's  Es- 
sasrs  are  the  most  considerable  American 
agricultural  writing  during  the  colonial 
period. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  much  valu- 
able agricultural  literature  was  put  into 
the  law  books  of  the  several  colonies.  The 
laws  are  in  reality  a  somewhat  tardy  but 
in  the  end  rather  faithful  reflection  of 
public  movement.  It  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  give  many  concrete  examples  showing 
the  value  of  this  portion  of  the  early  lit- 
erature,  but  present  limits   forbid. 

We  pass  now  to  a  later  phase  of  our  sub- 
ject.    The  literature  of  the  agricultural 
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pioneer  was  still  prominent,  is  still  and 
will  be  as  long  as  we  haye  agriculture  fac- 
ing the  wilderness.  But  as  the  Rerolution 
approached,  there  are  signs  of  much  hii^- 
\j  promising  actiyity.  Settlements  had 
become  larger,  neighbors  lived  nearer  to- 
gether and  the  coming  of  organisation  be- 
gan to  be  strongly  indicated.  Writers  in 
the  newspapers  dealt  frequently  with  mat- 
ters of  agriculture  as  did  the  proceedings 
of  the  young  Philosophical  Society  founded 
by  Franklin  in  1743.  Much  of  this  was 
stopped  by  the  demands  made  on  time, 
energy  and  property  by  the  Reyolution, 
and  there  is  little  to  record  until  after  the 
new  nation  had  time  to  get  its  breath  after 
the  exhausting  struggle  for  freedom. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  the  post-Revolu- 
tionary period,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice 
a  book  on  American  husbandry^  written 
by  one  who  knew  it  well,  in  which  we  have 
preserved  a  remarkable  picture  of  agri- 
culture in  the  colonies.  Carrier*'  has  shown 
that  this  summary  view  was  in  all  prob- 
ability drawn  up  by  Dr.  John  Mitchell* 
who  after  living  some  years  in  Virginia, 
went  to  England  prior  to  the  time  of  writ- 
ing it.  This  book  presents  with  much 
force  and  ability  conditions  existing  in 
each  colony  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia. 
The  broad  view  and  the  clear  understand- 
ing displayed  in  this  work  make  it  an 
important  landmark  standing  between  the 
old  and  the  new.  Here  for  the  last  time 
America  is  viewed  as  an  object  of  interest 
mainly  as  a  feeder  for  British  interests,  as 
a  people  to  be  governed,  and  made  to  serve 
as  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  Mother 
Country. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  former  col- 
onists saw  themselves  as  a  part  of  no  such 
system.     Henceforth,  they  were  to  exist 


^'American  Husbandry,  containing  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Soil.  Climate,  Production  and 
Agriculture  of  the  British  Colonies  in  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  with  Observa- 
tions on  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 
of  Settling  in  them  Compared  with  Great 
Brllain,  and  England.  By  an  American.  2 
vols.     London;   1776. 

"Carrier.  Lyman.  Dr.  John  Mitchell.  Nat- 
uralist. Cartographer,  and  Historian.  Annual 
Report  of  the  American  Historical  Society. 
19 — .  p.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  1920. 


for  thems^yes.  The  rest  of  the  story  Is 
essentially  that  of  a  people  irjing  to  real- 
ise their  separate  destiny.  The  effect  of 
this  release  from  the  leading  strin^i  of 
British  regulation  and  limitation  was  sem 
in  the  springing  up  of  organised  acttrity 
in  many  directions.  Books  on  agriculture 
came  in  increasing  numbers.  A  brief  men- 
tion of  a  few  of  them  must  suffice. 

Written  out  of  the  times  before  the  Rer- 
olution although  printed  after  Its  dose, 
were  J.  Hector  St.  John's  Lettert  from  an 
American  Farmer,^  This  book  sheds  much 
light  on  the  agriculture  of  the  timest  bat 
perhaps  because  it  is  written  in  a  poetic 
almost  idyllic  strain,  it  has  taken  its 
place  among  the  belles  lettres  rather  than 
among  works  on  agriculture.  It  is  well 
worth  anyone's  time  to  read  this  book  and 
see  the  New  World  fresh  and  life  unspoilt 
as  it  looked  to  this  emancipated  Eun^ean. 
His  book  is  almost  a  hymn  to  the  joys  of 
free  life  next  the  fresh  soil  of  the  New 
World.  This  naturalised  Frenchman  re- 
turned to  France  as  war  between  colonies 
and  mother  country  drew  on»  and  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  there  in  the  circle  of 
the  friends  of  freedom.  Besides  his  let- 
ters he  wrote  other  works  which  we  must 
pass  by  here. 

The  first  distinctlTdy  post-Reyolutionary 
writer  on  agricultural  matters  to  whom  we 
shall  refer  was  John  Beale  Bordley,*  the 
author  of  several  smaller  works  and  of  a 


**(Crevecoeur)  J.  Hector  St.  John. — ^Let- 
ters from  an  American  Farmer;  describing 
certain  provincial  situations,  manners  and 
customs,  not  generally  known;  conveying 
some  idea  of  the  late  and  present  Interior 
circumstances  of  the  Brltisn  Colonies  in 
North  America.  WVitten  for  the  informa- 
tion of  a  friend  In  England  by  J.  Hector  St. 
John  (Crevecoeur).  a  farmer  in  Pennsylvania. 
London:  1782.  Reprinted  in  Ehreryman's  Li- 
brary. J.  M.  Dent  A,  Son,  with  a  useful  in- 
troduction by  Warren  BiBirton  Blake. 

^*Bordley,  John  Beale. 

(a)  A  summary  of  the  courses  of  crops  in 
the  husbandry  of  England  and  Manriand; 
with  a  cojnpariBon  of  their  products;  and  a 
system  of  Improved  courses,  proposed  for 
farms  In  America.  Charles  Cist.  Philadel- 
phia: 1784.  4  to.  (A  discussion  of  crop  ro- 
tations.) 

(b)  Sketches  on  rotation  of  crops.  Charles 
Cist.   Philadelphia:   1792.     8vo. 

(c)  Country  Habitations.    jri798) 

(d)  Essays  and  Notes  on  Husbandry  and 
Rural  Affairs  with  Plates.  Philadelphia: 
1799.     8vo. 

(e)  Ibid.    2ded.   Philadelphia:  1801.    8vo. 
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rather  imposing  yolame  of  E$8ay$  and 
NoteM  in  which  late  in  life  he  collected  his 
former  earlier  writings.  Bordley  was  an 
elderly  man  when  the  Reyolution  came» 
high  in  honor  at  Annapolis  as  a  royal 
Judge,  and  a  farmer  by  ayooation.  The 
Stamp  Act  alarmed  him  for  the  future. 
Loyal  to  the  colonial  cause  he  withdrew 
more  and  more  to  his  land  where  from  his 
home  on  Wye  Island  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  from  his  other  lands  he  sent  boatloads 
of  beef  and  other  proYisions  to  the  army 
starring  at  Valley  Forge.  He  conducted 
a  veritable  experiment  station  on  Wye  Is- 
land, printed  his  results  in  the  form  of 
broadsides  and  handbills  which  he  dis- 
tributed among  interested  friends  at  court 
sessions  or  nailed  to  trees,  fences  and  doors 
where  he  thought  they  might  catch  the  at- 
tention of  possible  readers.  He  was  per- 
haps the  first  agricultural  extension  work- 
er in  the  country.  His  old  books  are  full 
of  good  stuff  for  us  eyen  now.  Intellec- 
tually he  was  a  descendant  of  Tull  and 
Jared  Eliot. 

Amon^  the  books  of  this  period  likely 
to  attract  the  eye  was  Samuel  Deane's 
New  England  Farmer,  or  Cfeorgical  Dic- 
tionary,^ This  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
works  of  the  dictionary  sort  which  con- 
sisted of  brief  paragraphs  or  treatises  on 
agricultural  subjects  arranged  alphabet- 
ically. 

Oftentimes  these  products  had  a  decid- 
edly English  flavor,  and  contained  little 
original.  Such  was  a  volume  of  Gleanings 
reprinted  in  Philadelphia  from  a  London 
edition,  "Interspersed  ^^h  Remarks  and 
Observations  by  a  Gentleman  of  Phila- 
delphia.*^ Bordley  did  much  of  this  sort 
of  thing  in  addition  to  the  more  original 


**Deane.  Samuel.  The  New-England  Farm- 
er; or  Gtoorglcal  Dictionary;  containing  a 
compendious  account  of  the  ways  and  meth- 
ods in  which  the  most  important  art  of  hus- 
bandry in  all  its  various  branches  Is.  or  may 
be  practiced  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the 
country.  Printed  at  Worcester.  Massachu- 
setts, by  Isaiah  Thomas.     1790. 

*' Gentleman  of  Philadelphia.  OleaAings 
from  the  most  celebrated  Books  on  Hus- 
bandry. Qardening.  and  Rural  Affairs.  From 
the  London  Second  Edition  of  1803.  Phil- 
adelphia:  180S. 


work  referred  to  above,  and  in  his  later 
days  he  lived  in  Philadelphia. 

It  is  a  question  whether  we  can  lay 
valid  claim  to  the  Almanac  and  Calendar 
as  agricultural  literature,  but  these  annual 
compilations  were  frequently  made  the  ve- 
hicle for  carrying  agricultural  matter. 
Franklin's  Poor  Richard*9  Almanack  seems 
to  have  set  the  style  before  the  Revolution, 
and  its  successors  preserved  many  of  its 
mechanical  characteristics.  In  addition  to 
information  concerning  the  state  of  the 
heavens  and  the  proper  correlation  ^of 
these  with  farm  operations  occur  such  lit- 
tle gems  as  Mrs.  Martha  Logan's  Gardener's 
Calendar.^  This  Calendar  sometimes  with 
credit  given,  sometimes  without,  seems  to 
have  long  survived  the  author  herself.  But 
since  Almanacs  deserve  and  have  received 
special  consideration  at  the  hands  of  others 
I  will  content  myself  with  merely  calling 
attention  to  the  one  concrete  instance  al- 
ready cited.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  almanac  had  a  more  conspicuous 
development  in  the  North  than  in  the 
South. 

The  sort  of  omnium-gatherum  seen  in 
the  Almanac  did  not  always  stop  with 
the  meagre  dimensions  of  these  unpre- 
tending pamphlets  nor  is  the  literature  of 
"moon  farming"  exhausted  by  reference  to 
almanacs. 


••Logan.  Mrs.  (Martha).  Gardeners'  Cal- 
endar known  to  succeed  in  Charleston  and 
its  vicinity  for  many  years.  Printed  In  fol- 
lowing almanacs: 

(a)  Palladium  of  Knowledge;  or  the  Caro- 
line and  Georgia  Almanac,  for  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  1798.  .  .  .  Charleston  (occupies  3 
closely  printed  pa^es). 

*  (b)  South-Carolina  and  Georgia  Almanac 
for  the  year  of  our  Lord.  1799.  .  .  .  Charles- 
ton: Printed  by  Freneau  and  Paine.  Author's 
name  omitted  but  otherwise  as  in  (a). 

(c)  Palladium  of  Knowledge  for  the  years 
1800.  1801.  with  some  omissions.  1802  printed 
in  full.  1804  in  full.    With  author's  name. 

(d)  The  Mirror;  or  Carolina  and  (Seorria 
Almanac,  for  the  Year  of  our  Lord.  18^3. 
Charleston.    Without  author's  name. 

These  calendars  were  seen  by  the  writer 
in  the  collection  of  the  Charleston  Library 
Societ3^  Charleston.  8.  C.  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Miss  Ellen  Pltsslmmons.  the  Libra- 
rian. Readings  were  not  collated  nor  was 
the  relation  Investigated  between  this  cal- 
endar and 

(e)  A  Treatise  on  Gardening.  Charlestown, 
1772.  Evans  cites  this  item  on  the  authority 
of  Allibone.  who  says  that  she  wrote  the 
treatise  at  the  age  of  70  years. 
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The  New  Book  of  Knowledge^  takes  vm 
back  to  1767  when  It  began  "to  shew  the 
effects  of  the  planets  and  other  astronom- 
ical constellations/'  on  the  husbandman's 
practice,  and  to  offer  ••prognostications 
foreyer."  Later  editions  came  from  the 
press  of  Isaiah  Thomas— "near  the  Mill- 
Bridge."  Boston. 

A  successor  seems  to  have  appeared 
after  the  Revolution  in  ••Brra  Pater"" 
whose  Book  of  Knowledge  offered  much 
more  than  ••prognostications  forever."  This 
writer  says  he  is  a  "Jew  doctor  in  astron- 
omy, bom  in  Bethany,  near  Mount  Olivet, 
in  Judea."  As  a  part  of  his  volume  he  of- 
fers a  farmer's  calendar,  containing  per- 
petual prognostications  for  weather  and 
the  whole  mystery  of  husbandry,  also  in- 
formation on  health  for  human  beings  and 
for  animals,  a  treatise  on  palmistry  and^ 
the  significance  of  moles,  the  interpreta-* 
tion  of  dreams,  and  more  like  it 

It  may  seem  that  this  type  of  literature 
is  over-dignified  by  this  mention,  but 
when  we  realize  that  Jared  Eliot  directed 
his  readers  to  the  signs  of  the  2k>diac  for 
the  best  time  to  cut  brush,  we  need  little 
imagination  to  see  what  this  type  of  thing 
meant  to  New  England  agriculture  in  those 
days.  I  say  New  England  because  I  have 
found  little  evidence  of  any  similar  reign 
of  this  type  of  superstition  In  the  South. 
It  may,  however,  have  merely  escaped  me. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  this  literary  by- 
way to  the  main  traveled  road  and  follow 
for  a  little  the  development  of  agricul- 
tural organizations,  and  the  literature  that 
grew  out  of  them.  Between  1786  and  1790; 
several  of  these  societies  ••for  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture"  came  into  exist^ice. 
lliey  were  usually  composed  of  prominent 
men  living  in  the  larger  cities  and  repre- 
sented the  progressive  type  of  citizen,  who, 
whether  himself  a  practftal  farmer  or  not. 


*'The  New  Book  of  Knowledge.  Shewing 
the  effects  of  the  planets  and  other  astro- 
nomical constellations.  Together  with  the 
husbandman's  practice;  or  prognostications 
foreyer.    Boston:  1767. 

**Pater,  Brra.  The  Book  of  Knowledge; 
treating  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Ancients  .  .  . 
made  English  by  W.  Lilly.  .  .  .  Haverhill; 
1790. 


was  Interested  In  any  movraaent  that  mi^t 
promote  the  general  welfare.  Then,  too.  as 
John  Taa^or  of  Candine  pointed  out 
twenty  years  later,  nine^enths  of  the  pop- 
ulation were  rural  and  a  gain  to  the  farm- 
er meant  general  progress.  These  societies 
were  organized  on  very  similar  lines,  con- 
sisting of  an  active  membership  faiiiy  wen 
localized  in  some  city  and  additional  active 
and  honorary  members  living  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance.  Since  trav^  was  slow 
and  uncomfortable,  and  attendance  at  meet- 
ings was  often  small,  the  importance  of 
publications  was  recognised.  The  Phila- 
delphia Society  made  use  of  the  newspa- 
pers for  some  years  and  in  some  instances 
printed  specially  important  addresses  in 
pamphlet  form.  In  most  cases,  however, 
sooner  or  later  these  isolated  contributions 
were  brought  together  with  lists  of  prem- 
iums offered,  rosters  of  membership,  con- 
tributions received  and  the  memoirs  or 
papers  presented  at  the  meetings  or  sent 
in  to  the  officers  for  printing.  These  vol- 
umes of  memoirs  form  a  most  important 
type  of  agricultural  literature.  Here  the 
leaders  presented  in  permanent  form  the 
agricultural  theory  and  practice  of  the 
day. 

Although  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture  was  not  organised 
until  1792,  some  seven  years  later  than 
similar  societies  In  South  Carolina  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  (me  year  later  than  that 
of  New  York,  it  brought  out  Its  first  vol- 
ume of  papers  in  1799,  shortly  In  advanoe 
of  New  York  and  nine  years  before  Penn- 
sylvania (1808).  The  early  issues  were 
reprinted  in  many  cases  with  more  or  less 
change  as  demand  for  the  work  Justified. 

These  volumes  continued  to  appear 
either  as  relatively  large  collections  sep- 
arated by  longer  intervals  as  In  the  Phila- 
delphia  Society  Memoirs  or  as  relatively 
thin  numbers  appearing  more  frequently 
seen  in  the  Massachusetts  series.  TIm 
length  of  the  series  was  usually  cat  short 
by  the  death  of  the  organisation.  The 
New  York  Society  lasted  as  lonsr  as  Robert 
R.  Livingston,  unfortunately  but  a  short 
time;  the  Philadelphia  Society  died  aftei 
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about  twenty-fiTe  jeaxs,  on  the  death  of  its 
president*  Richard  Peters. 

This  phase  of  agricultural  literature  was 
in  every  respect  highly  creditable  to  the 
young  republic  and  compared  very  well 
with  similar  publications  appearing  at  that 
time  in  Bngland,  Ireland  and  Scotland.  It 
represented  the  first  flush  of  youthful  vigor 
and  presented  matter  that  with  respect  to 
quality  has  seldom  been  excelled  in  our 
Bubeequent  agricultural  writing.  Here  the 
results  of  scientific  progress  came  to  the 
front  as  soon  as  made  public  and  were 
applied  to  the  practical  questions  of  the 
farm.  The  best  brains  of  the  country 
were  engaged  and  farming  was  as  honor- 
able an  occupation  in  the  public  esteem 
as  any  in  which  one  could  engage. 

The  literature  of  the  early  agricultural 
societies  is  even  now  worth  reading  and 
when  one  is  feeling  proud  of  the  progress 
made  in  this  day  let  him  turn  to  these  old 
writers  and  see  how  plain  farmers  worked 
out  the  life  history  of  the  Hessian  fiy  a 
decade  before  the  scientists  described  the 
insect. 

Literature  dealing  with  live  stock  mat- 
ters was  represented  earliest  of  all  by  vet- 
erinary works  of  which  Gibson's  Farriert' 
Dispensatory*  may  be  taken  as  an  instance. 
Books  of  this  character  seem  to  have  been 
in  steady  demand  from  that  time  on.  Prob- 
ably the  most  infiuential  work  dealing 
with  a  single  kind  of  animal  was  Robert 
R.  Livingston's  Essay  on  Sheep,'*  two  edi- 
tions of  which  were  printed  by  order  of 
the  New  York  Legislature. 

Probably  the  most  important  early  work 
on  mineral  applications  to  the  soil  was  a 
pamphlet  written  in  1797  by  Judge  Rich- 


'•Qibson,  William.  A  Farriers'  Dispensa- 
tory* in  three  parts.  Containing  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Medicinal  Simples  .  .  .  made  use 
of  in  the. diseases  of  horses.  Philadelphia; 
1724. 

'^Liiyingston.  Robert  R. 

(a)  Essay  on  Sheep;  their  varieties — Ac- 
count of  the  Merinoes  of  Spain,  France,  &c.; 
Reflections  on  the  best  method  of  treatinir 
tbem,  and  raisine  a  flock  in  the  United 
States;  together  with  miscellaneous  remarks 
on  sheep  and  woollen  manufactures.  New 
Tork;  1809.     (1st  edition.) 

(b)  Essay  on  Sheep— Second  Edition.  New 
Tork:  1810. 


ard  Peters,"  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture.  This 
consists  of  a  questionnaire  on  the  methods 
of  application  of  and  results  gained  by  the 
use  of  plaster  of  Paris  or  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called,  land  plaster.  In  Europe, 
this,  calcareous  deposit  had  been  found  ben- 
eficial to  crops  grown  on  land  to  which  it 
had  been  applied.  It  had  been  introduced 
into  Pennsylvania  soon  after  the  Reyolu- 
tion  and  had  gradually  found  increasing 
use  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  Peters 
here  brings  together  and  summarizes  the 
accumulated  evidence.  In  two  decades 
plaster  of  Paris  had  become  a  staple  sub- 
ject for  discussion  in  all  agricultural  cir- 
cles from  north  to  south.  New  sources  had 
been  discovered  and  it  became  a  regular 
article  of  sea  transport  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  from  the  quarries  in  the  Bay  of 
Minas,  in  Nova  Scotia,  In  time  it  played 
an  important  part  in  the  so-called  "Lou- 
doun" system  of  farming.  This  system 
took  its  name  from  a  county  in  Virginia 
in  which  land  plaster  had  been  used  with 
especially  good  effect. 

We  must  pass  over  the  writings  in  which 
agriculture  and  manufactures  found  their 
way  into  politics  hand  in  hand.  The  l^ter 
greenback  movement  was  foreshadowed, 
the  still  troublesome  question  of  agricul- 
ture and  protective  tariff  was  broached  and 
the  dark  shadow  of  the  slavery  question 
had  began  to  fall  adross  the  land. 

These  matters  and  many  more  were 
dealt  with  by  one  whom  we  may  regard 
as  our  earliest  writer  to  treat  agriculture 
philosophically.  Colonel  John  Taylor  of 
Caroline.  This  Virginia  planter  lived  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock  near  Port 
Royal,  where  he  became  known  as  a  dis- 
ciple of  Jefferson.  Bringing  a  keen  mind 
and  a  keener  tongue  to  bear  on  the  polit- 
ical and  economical  problems  of  the  day, 
he  was  ready  and  able  to  discuss  theories 
of  plant  nutrition,  currency  and  banking, 
crop  rotation,  and  much  more  with  great 


'^Peters,  Richard.  Arricultural  EInguiries 
on  Plaister  of  Paris — Philadelphia.  1797;  also 
as  an  appendix  to  Memoirs  of  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Promoting^  Agriculture.  Vol.  2, 
1810. 
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effect  Probably  his  Arator*  first  published 
anonymously  in  1813  influenced  post-Rey- 
olutionary  agriculture  more  than  any  other 
single  writing.  This  book  ran  through  six 
editions  in  about  as  many  years  and  was 
widely  quoted  for  decades  in  the  agricul- 
tural periodicals  that  sprang  up  later. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  of  the  topics 
that  I  shall  mention  here,  the  agricultural 
press.  The  agricultural  societies  usually 
led  an  uncertain  existence  and  offered  no 
adequate  outlet  for  the  stream  of  agricul- 
tural writing  that  began  to  flow  in  that 
period  of  activity  following  the  Revolu- 
tion. However,  the  difficulties  of  the  postal 
service  and  the  expense  involved  helped 
to  delay  the  appearance  of  agricultural 
periodicals.  The  flrst  clearly  differentiated 
publication  of  this  sort  that  has  come  to 
my  attention  appeared  in  Georgetown,  D. 
C.  in  1810.  It  was  known  as  the  Agricul- 
tural Museum^  and  was  published  as  a  bi- 
monthly under  the  editorship  of  David 
Wiley,  Postmaster  at  Georgetown  and 
teacher  in  the  Columbian  Academy  there. 
He  became  Mayor  and  was  active  in  many 
lines  of  organization  work.  The  paper 
continued  for  more  or  less  of  two  years. 
This  probably  went  down  with  many  other 
promising  beginnings  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain. 

After  the  war  had  been  fought  out  and 
the  country  had  again  gathered  the  energy 
required  for  reconstruction,  a  longer  lived 
Journal  was  established  by  John  S.  Skin- 
ner, postmaster  of  Baltimore,  lover  of  fast 


••A  Citisen  of  Virginia— 

(a)  Arator:  being  a  series  of  Agricultural 
Essays,  practical  and  political.  In  sixty-one 
numbers.  Georgetown,  Columbia  (sic.)  1813. 
First  edition. 

(b)  Ibid.  Petersburg,  Va..  1818,  sixth  edi- 
tion. 

••Bryan,  WUhelmus  Bogart.  A  History  of 
the  National  Capital — Vol.  1;  p.  596,  New 
York,   1914. 

Parts  of  two  volumes  of  the  Museum  are 
to  be  found  In  Washington,  at  the  Library 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 


horses  and  manager  of  Lafayette's  inter* 
ests  in  America.  Skinner  started  the  Amer- 
ican Farmer  in  March,  1803,  as  a  weekly 
printing  about  four  hundred  pages  to  the 
volume  and  carried  it  on  for  about  eleven 
years.     It  then   (1829-30)  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Gideon  B.  Smith  who  continued  it 
along  the  old  lines  for  several  years.  This 
periodical  is  often  referred  to  as  the  old- 
est agricultural  paper  in  the  country.    Ex- 
cept for  purposes  of  strict  accuracy  this 
credit  really  belongs  to  it.    This  publica- 
tion as  would  be  expected  had  something 
of  a  Journalistic  character,  but  printed  the 
more  serious  material  in  great  proportion. 
Its  appeal  was  obviously  to  a  highly  in- 
telligent public  and  would  set  a  hl^  stand- 
ard in  the  rural  journalism  of  today.    It 
printed    many    original    contributions    on 
subjects   related  to   agriculture,   consider- 
ing this  relation  broadly,  and  the  names 
of  many  leaders  of  American  thought  in 
those  days  appeared  in  the  list  of  contrib- 
utors.   JefPerson,  Col.  John  Taylor  of  Car- 
oline,   Caesar    A.    Rodney    of    Delaware, 
James  Madison,  Edmund  Pendleton,  Tim- 
othy   Pickering,    Dr.  Samuel    L.  Mitchel, 
Lewis  De  Schwelnitz,  James  Barbour  and 
Henry  Clay  are  names  taken  at  random. 
Public  improvements,  new  agricultural  ma- 
chinery   (of   which   the   country   was  al- 
ready hearing  much),  fertilizers,  agricul- 
tural societies  and  their  fairs,  the  prob- 
lems of  farm  management  and  much  be- 
side were  discussed.    It  was  a  live  paper 
and  is  now  an  indispensable  source  of  in- 
formation and  of  atmosphere  for  the  times 
of  revival  following  the  fighting  time  of 
our  national  youth.    Soon  came  the  age  of 
machinery,    cotton,    westward    expansion, 
and  slavery.    With  this  age  of  acceleration, 
made  possible  largely  by  mechanical  ap- 
pliances, a  new  period  opens  and  that  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing  draws  to  a 
close. 
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NEW  NEEDS  AND  NEW    RESPONSIBIUTIES 

Bt  JoHif  RiDiNOTOif,  Acting  Librarian,  University  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver, 

Canada 


It  is  a  good  thing,  once  in  a  while,  to 
pause  for  a  little  on  the  pathway  of  life, 
look  back  oyer  the  road  by  which  we  have 
trayeled,  take  oar  present  bearings,  and 
note  carefully  whither  we  are  directing 
our  steps.  Erery  noon  the  navigator  takes 
his  observation.  The  bearings  of  sun  or 
star  guide  the  wanderer  through  mountain 
fastnesses,  or  over  trackless  prairie,  while 
the  Indian  in  the  forest  is  always  con- 
scious of  the  inclination  of  the  branches, 
and  of  the  sides  of  the  tree  trunks  on 
which  the  mosses  grow,  and  by  these  and 
similar  signs  pursues  his  way  through  the 
solitudes  with  the  same  certainty  as  we 
tread  a  city  sidewalk. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  might,  with 
great  advantage  to  ourselves  as  individual 
librarians,  to  the  benefit  of  the  profession 
at  large,  and  to  the  whole  library  move- 
ment, once  at  least  in  every  year  or  two 
make  some  attempt  to  survey  the  whole 
field,  to  scan  the  whole  horizon,  and  then 
make  some  sort  of  a  conspectus  of  our  ob- 
servations, in  the  hope  that  it  will  better 
enable  us  to  adjust  and  relate  our  activ- 
ities to  the  conditions  and  necessities  of 
our  times.  There  is  no  occasion  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  this  great  an- 
nual Conference.  There  was  never  a  time 
when  general  or  professional  conditions 
were  fraught  with  graver  possibilities, 
v/hether  for  good  or  ill.  The  larger  under- 
takings this  Association  is  contemplating 
make  wise  relation  of  our  own  work  to 
that  of  others  especially  necessary,  while 
the  facts  of  general  life,  no  matter  in  what 
direction  we  look,  are  serious  enough  to 
sober  the  most  frivolous,  and  to  make  the 
most  careless  thoughtful. 

Por  the  succeeding  hour,  therefore,  I 
invite  your  attention  to  serious  matters. 
I  warn  you  in  advance  that  none  need  ex- 
pect an  entertaining  address,  brightened 
by  anecdotes,  sallies  of  wit  or  fiashes  of 
humour.     Pessimistic  statements  will  be 


made,  but  I  hope  we  are  all  intellectually 
honest  enough  to  look  facts  in  the  face 
courageously,  no  matter  how  disconcert- 
ing, or  even  unpleasant,  they  may  be.  To 
some  of  you  it  may  seem  a  most  ungra- 
cious thing  to  profane  almost  the  very 
beginning  of  this  Conference  with  dismal 
preachments  or  Cassandra-like  croakings. 
Others  of  you  may  doubt  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted and  assertions  made,  or  deny  the 
conclusions  drawn  therefrom.  Neither  con- 
tingency, in  my  opinion,  however,  is  so 
important  as  the  need  for  stocktaking, 
and  if  my  fellow  librarians  give  to  these 
matters  their  own  serious  consideration, 
whatever  odium  is  incurred  on  either 
count  will  be  assumed  by  the  speaker  as 
a  necessary  price  to  be  paid.  And  perhaps, 
after  thirty  or  forty  minutes  of  explora- 
tion in  many  fields,  for  the  cultivation  of 
which  we  as  librarians  have  no  special 
responsibility,  of  travel  over  regions 
strewn  thick  with  unattained  desire  and 
frustrated  hope — perhaps  we  shall  come  at 
the  end  to  a  fairer  land,  and  through 
gloom  and  darkness  find  that  after  all  our 
faces  are  toward  the  rising  sun,  and  may 
catch  on  breast  and  brow  the  light  of  a 
new  day. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  do  three  things. 
First,  to  take  a  hurried  survey  of  general 
conditions,  to  summarize  or  sketch^  the 
tendencies  that  in  the  present  seem  to  be 
most  characteristic  and  significant.  That 
done,  I  shall  attempt  a  running  commen- 
tary on  the  regenerative  or  ameliorative 
agencies  on  which  in  the  past  humanity 
has  largely  relied  for  the  betterment  of  its 
condition,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how 
these  are  functioning  today.  Lastly,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  how  we,  as  citizens, 
as  librarians,  shall  relate  ourselves  to  the 
facts  as  ascertained,  in  such  fashion  that 
our  work  may  have  more  of  significance 
and  reality,  that  into  our  work  we  may  be 
able  each  to  put  more  of  passion  and  per- 
sonality, and  that  out  of  it  we  may  get 
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deeper  and  more  abldinff  saUataction  be- 
cause of  the  oonBciousneas  tliat  through  it 
we  are  worthily  Berrlng  oaf  day  and  gen- 
eration. 

It  i8  now  eighteen  months  since  the 
Armistice  went  into  effect  and  for  the 
first  time  for  more  than  foor  years  the 
great  guns  ceased  to  shatter  the  quiet  of 
French  and  Flemish  countrysides.  After 
the  neTer-to4>e-forgotten  first  glow  and 
flush  of  Tictory,  many  of  us  hoped  that 
the  nations  would  earnestly  attempt  the 
work  of  reconstruction  that  was  the  great 
hope  sustaining  mankind  through  four 
dark  and  anxious  and  bitter  years.  War 
actiyities  4n  industry  had  to  be  direrted 
to  those  of  peace:  radical  adjustments 
must  be  made  in  social  and  economic  sys- 
tems; new  bases  needed  to  be  established 
on  many  lines  of  human  effort;  the  make- 
shift expedients,  necessary  to  ''carry  on" 
while  the  war  was  raging,  had  all  to  be 
confirmed,  or  rerised,  or  abolished.  Great 
questions  called  for  answers;  Tital  and 
fundamental  issues  made  imperatiTe  and 
immediate  demand  for  Just,  wise,  firm, 
courageous,  sympathetic  solution.  Peace 
was  to  be  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  With  it 
should  come  a  new  and  higher  social  Jus- 
tice. We  would  readjust  on  bases  of  equity 
things  which  we  had  long  acknowledged 
were  cruel  and  indefensible.  We  would 
write  a  new  Bfagna  Charta  for  the  op- 
pressed of  mankind;  a  League  of  Nations 
should  abolish  war;  reorganized  social  in- 
stitutions should  not  only  preeenre  peace 
and  ensure  Justice,  but  contribute  to  hu- 
man happiness. 

But  at  the  present  time  the  ignoble  emo- 
tions, the  ungenerous  passions,  seldom 
seemed  more  in  the  ascendant  Class  an- 
tagonisms were  nerer  more  pronounced. 
Capital  is  tenaciously  endearoring  to  turn 
the  currents  back  to  before-the-war  chan- 
nels, while  labor  is  Just  as  resolute  to  se- 
cure a  larger  proportion  of  what  it  re- 
gards as  wholly  the  products  of  its  own 
industry.  Respect  for  authority  is  ad- 
mittedly at  a  low  ebb.    The  spirit  of  law- 


lessness is  widespread  and  generaL  There 
\B  erenrwhere  a  lamentable  absdice  of  i 
spirit  of  conciliation;  a  marked  disposition 
to  proceed  to  extremes  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. ^Direct  action**  and  sabotage 
are  secretly  adrocated,  strikes  in  defiance 
of  trade  agreements  are  frequently  caUed. 
While  many  suggestions  hare  been  made 
for  eocmomic  and  social  reconstruction, 
there  is  yet  not  eren  a  remote  proepect  of 
anything  approaching  agreement  regard- 
ing any  definite  program. 

All  this  is  a  satiric  comment  on  the 
hopes  for  the  near  future  some  of  us  cbw 
ished  during  the  war.  We  sadly  realise 
that  these  were  fond  and  foolish  fancies, 
Utopian  dreams.  Like  Elijah  of  old,  we 
are  no  better  thaji  our  fathers.  The  pas- 
sions that  used  to  sting  and  blind  us,  the 
selfishness  that  narrowed  us,  still  ha^e 
their  old  dominion.  Our  doom  is  Just,  for 
the  things  of  which  we  complain  are  the 
deliberate,  or  unconscious,  creations  of  our 
fathers  or  of  ourselTes. 

I  have  attempted  to  state,  in  bold  out- 
line, the  conditions  that  today  surround 
us.  We  must  admit  that  they  are  serious. 
More  serious  eren  than  these  conditions, 
however,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  general  at- 
titude thereto.  People  are  enjoying  the 
present,  letting  the  morrow  take  thoui^ 
for  the  things  of  itself  in  a  sense  totally 
different  from  that  recommended  is 
Scripture.  •Teesimist!"  "Croaker!-  •TOue- 
ruin  Prophet!"  are  the  kind  terms  em- 
ployed to  characterise  those  who  will  not 
Join  the  army  of  irresponsible  optimists. 

It  will  not  be  wise  to  be  too  hasty  in 
coming  to  general  conclusions  on  the  facte 
as  set  forth.  No  American  citisen,  I  fed 
sure,  and  no  Canadian,  I  know,  will  be- 
come a  pessimist  except  with  the  greatest 
reluctance,  and  by  doing  some  riolence 
to  natural  instincts  and  inclinations.  So, 
before  we  admit  that  conditions  are  hope- 
less, or  alarming,  let  us  remind  ourstives 
that  since  society  was  organised,  mankind 
has  established  certain  formatiye,  regen- 
eratiTe,  amelioratire  agencies,  which  in  op- 
eration have  done  much  to  correct  inJu^ 
ious  community  tendencies,  and  kept  he- 
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manlty  on  the  upward  path  of  progress. 
These  agencies  are  still  functioning.  Let 
OS  now  briefly  examine  the  results  of  their 
work,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  modify 
or  mollify  the  pessimistic  Judgment  which 
otherwise  the  evidence  would  seem  to  ren- 
der unavoidable. 

First,  there  is  the  Home,  the  center  and 
focus  of  the  human  social  unit,  the  Fam- 
ily. Is  it  the  factor  in  human  life  that  it 
was  when  some  of  us,  who  have  reached 
middle  age,  were  children?  Has  it  the  same 
potency  and  influence  as  is  portrayed  in 
the  works,  say,  of  Hawthorne  or  Qeorge 
Eliot?  In  thousands  and  yet  thousands 
of  cases  it  unquestionably  has.  Many 
women  are  putting  into  the  obligations  of 
motherhood,  not  only  the  deepest  aftection 
of  which  nature  is  capable,  but  also  a 
trained  intelligence  akin  to  that  which 
men  apply  to  their  business  pursuits.  From 
such  homes  must-  come  men  and  women 
who  will  be  the  very  salt  of  the  earth. 

But  is  it  not  nevertheless  true  that  the 
bonds  that  bind  the  family  together  are 
today  getting  so  perilously  loose  as  to 
cause  disquietude?  Are  there  not  indica- 
tions that  parenthood  believes  it  has  dis- 
charged its  whole  duty  when  it  has  pro- 
vided necessary  material  comforts?  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  children  are  in  larger  and 
larger  degree  seeking  and  relying  on 
agencies  unconnected  with  the  home  for 
many  of  the  things  in  which  they  are  most 
active  and  interested?  Often  the  whole 
family  does  not  meet  till  the  evening  meal; 
that  over,  we  witness  the  daily  domestic 
Hegira.  The  beach  or  the  park  in  sum- 
mer, the  movies  or  the  dance  in  winter — 
this  is  the  standard  program  for  the  even- 
ings of  the  young  folk  in  many  typical 
American  and  Canadian  homes.  Child 
training  is  not  recognized  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  in  older  days  as  an  essential  part 
of  parental  duty.  For  ethics  and  religion, 
little  Bobbie  or  Gwendolen  are  sent  to 
Sunday  School,  Just  as  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing they  go  to  their  music  lesson,  and  on 
Friday  night  to  dancing  class.  The  day- 
school  teacher  is  expected  to  instruct  in 
manners,  morals  and  citizenship,  as  well 


as  the  elements  of  general  education,  and 
in  other  ways  parents  are  evading  their 
responsibilities  by  transferring  them  to 
the  shoulders  of  voluntary  or  paid  spe- 
cialists. If  this  tendency  continues  to  de- 
velop, it  will  be  but  a  short  time  until 
family  organization  will  be  of  the  type 
advocated  by  Plato  in  his  "Republic,"  and 
the  nurture  and  care  of  children  will  be 
wholly  undertaken  by  a  special  profession, 
parents  commuting  their  responsibilities 
by  an  appropriate  money  payment.  The 
home  is  often  an  apartment  house,  from 
many  of  which  children  are  barred.  Its 
symbol  is  not,  as  of  yore,  an  altar,  or  a 
hearth,  but  a  latchkey.  In  all  probability 
our  grandchildren  will  not  recognize  the 
tune  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  unless,  as 
has  been  done  to  Grieg's  "Peer  Gynt"  suite, 
someone  puts  a  bit  of  "Jazz"  into  it. 

What  of  the  school? 

Here  the  outlook  is  more  encouraging. 
Tour  country,  and  mine,  have  long  since 
recognized  that  the  only  hope  for  a  democ- 
racy is  in  its  education,  and  that  an  unin- 
telligent democracy  is  merely  a  mob.  To 
provide  this  essential  insurance  for  na- 
tional stability  and  progress  we  spend  an- 
nually great  sums,  and,  on  the  whole,  with 
good  results.  True,  many  point  with  pride 
to  excellent  school  buildings  as  though 
they  constituted  an  efficient  educational 
system,  forgetting — perhaps  never  knowing 
— that  it  is  by  its  human  product  that  any 
social  institution  must  be  Judged.  Of 
schools,  as  of  men,  it  is  true  that  "by 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  The 
true  test  of  a  nation's  schools  is  its  cit- 
izenry. 

Perhaps  present  day  education  is  tend- 
ing too  much  to  broaden  its  scope  to  the 
disadvantage  of  its  efficiency.  More  of  em- 
phasis and  less  of  distribution  might  en- 
able our  schools  to  do  better  work.  But 
the  day  of  educational  fads  and  frills  is 
apparently  over.  Child  psychology  is  to- 
day better  studied  and  understood  than 
ever  before;  knowledge  is  made  attractive 
as  well  as  disciplinary.  There  is  little  oc- 
casion for  alarm,  and  much  for  confldence. 
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in  a  survey  of  the  field  of  general  educa- 
tion in  America. 

Let  U8  now  glance  at  another  great  in- 
stitution—the  Church.  How  it  is  discharg- 
ing its  high  responsibilities  in  this,  the 
twentieth  century?  What  contribution  is 
it  making  to  the  solution  of  the  perplexing 
problems  we  are  discussing?  What  is  the 
attitude  of  the  average  man  and  woman  to 
its  program,  its  policies,  its  inner,  direct- 
ing spirit? 

I  am  afraid  that  the  verdict  of  anyone 
survejring  the  facts  must  be  that  the 
Church,  as  a  spiritual,  energising,  motivat- 
ing agency,  has,  to  the  majority  of  men, 
little  influence,  and  less  appeal.  It  does 
not  generate  much  more  than  sufficient 
power  to  turn  over  its  own  machinery.  Its 
accessions  in  membership  only  about  equal- 
ize its  losses  by  death  or  desertion.  Of 
that  membership  a  large  proportion  is 
merely  nominal.  It  has  failed  to  interpret 
the  eternal  truths  proclaimed  by  its  Di- 
vine Founder  in  terms  that  appeal  to  the 
modem  average  man.  Further,  it  is  afraid 
to  attempt  any  restatement  of  these  truths. 
Its  ministers  subscribe  to  dogmatic  for- 
mulae— ^Thirty-nine  Articles,  Wesley  Rules, 
Westminster  Confession  —  in  which  no 
man  of  intelligence  today  wholly  believes 
but  when  some  courageous  cleric,  im- 
pelled by  an  inner  urge  he  dare  not  dis- 
obey, varies  therefrom,  we  read  of  heresy 
trials. 

Tet  nothing  is  more  manifest  today  than 
that  idealism  of  all  sorts  is  leavening  the 
whole  lump  of  humanity.  The  war,  among 
other  things,  proved  absolutely  that  men 
were  ready  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  sim- 
ple, noble  ends.  Fraternal  and  other  so- 
cieties by  the  half  dozen  could  be  named 
with  the  idea  of  personal  service  as  their 
central  principle  and  practice.  Look  at 
the  Rotary  Clubs  that  have  sprung  into 
being  in  every  community  in  the  last  five 
years.  Their  motto,  "Service,  not  Self," 
is  the  epitome  of  the  whole  Christian  duty 
of  man  to  his  fellow.  Tet  men  by  the  hun- 
dred are  members  of  such  societies  who 
never  darken  the  doors  of  a  church,  or  are 


attracted  by  any  movement  under  purely 
religious  auspices. 

To  sum  up:  By  the  majority  of  men  the 
Church  is  regarded  with  tolerance,  indif- 
ference, opposition,  or  contempt.  In  the 
average,  respectable,  worthy  citisen  it 
evokes  little  active  response.  By  the  toil- 
ers it  is  looked  upon  as  an  ally,  if  not  the 
partner,  of  the  established  order.  Many 
members  of  that  order  so  regard  it,  con- 
tributing to  its  support  as  a  bulwark 
against  social  unrest,  Bolshevism  and 
anarchy.  They  consider  their  donations  as 
the  payment  of  insurance  premiums  to 
safeguard  social  and  economic  stability. 
"The  Church,"  said  a  capitalist  recently, 
''is  the  bulwark  of  our  investments." 

The  Press,  what  of  it? 

There  still  lives  a  tradition  that,  like 
Charles  II,  is  an  unconscionable  time  in 
djring,  to  the  effect  that  the  Press  is  the 
palladium  of  our  liberties.  But  no  man 
or  woman  who  has  worked  on  a  newspaper 
has  any  illusions  about  pure,  disinterested 
journalism.  The  newspaper  press  of  to- 
day is  controlled  by  either  political  or 
financial  interest — the  latter  much  the 
more  frequently.  Forty  years  ago  a  pa- 
per's policy  was  probably  determined  by 
party;  sometimes  it  stayed  by  its  party  till 
the  sheriff  took  possession.  Few  papers 
would  do  that  today.  Blanaging  a  paper 
is  today  as  commercial  a  business  as  sell- 
ing shoes  or  tea.  Policies  are  determined 
by  the  business  office,  not  in  the  editor's 
room.  Circulation  is  the  god  before  which 
the  newspapers  bow  down,  because  cir^ 
culation  means  advertising,  and  advertis- 
ing means  revenue  and  dividends. 

0  0  •  0  m  • 

The  magazine  press,  it  is  good  to  note, 
is  much  better.  The  old  periodicals  moetly 
stand  by  their  ideals.  A  majority  of  the 
magazines  our  fathers  used  to  read  are 
sound  as  ever — some  seem  to  even  improfs 
with  age.  And  there  are  many  new  period- 
icals that  are  virile,  sane,  progressTve. 
There  is  a  terrible  welter  of  trash,  it  is 
true,  but  our  weeklies,  monthlies  and 
quarterlies  constitute  a  body  of  serions 
and  matured  thought,  often  admirably  pre- 
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sented,  that  give  character  and  leadership 
to  current  opinion. 

There  yet  remains  one  factor  that  should 
he  included  in  any  resume  of  the  agencies 
today  operating  as  formative  or  amelior- 
ating influences  aftecting  men  and  women 
— the  ministry  of  art  What  can  be  said 
of  it? 

This:  It,  too,  bears  in  almost  all  its 
forms  the  stamp  of  the  same  restlessness 
and  change  everywhere  prevalent.  Archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  may  be  excepted; 
sculpture  has  both  in  Europe  and  America 
become  at  once  more  realistic  and  more 
imaginative  than  since  the  golden  days  of 
Greece.  But  since  Rossetti  and  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  painting  has  gone  through  a 
succession  of  amazing  and  almost  incred- 
ible manias.  We  have  had  Impressionism, 
Neo-impressionism,  Cubism,  Vorticism,  and 
Heaven  alone  knows  how  many  other  ex- 
aggerated and  extravagant  fads  and  fol- 
lies and  crimes  in  draughtsmanship  and 
color.  Those  of  us  who  have  attended  col- 
lections by  the  "new*  artists,  or  exhibitions 
by  artistic  anarchists  such  as  Boris  Anis- 
feld,  are  glad  enough  to  get  again  into 
God's  good  air  and  sunshine,  for  we  feel 
we  have  escaped  from  a  delirious  dream. 
The  "modern"  poets,  I  am  free  to  confess, 
leave  one  with  similar,  though  modified, 
feelings.  The  more  I  read  of  Richard  Ald- 
ington, or  Carl  Sandburg,  or  Miss  Lowell's 
polyphonic  prose,  the  more  I  am  grateful 
for  Keats,  and  Whittier,  and  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, and  even  poor,  patronized  Tennyson. 
These  tendencies  in  literature  are  shared 
by  the  sister  art  of  music.  Some  of  us 
seek  in  vain  to  reconcile  our  sense  of 
audible  beauty  with  the  harsh  disso- 
nances of  jerky,  syncopated  ragtime,  or  the 
crazy  clangors  of  "Jazz"  bands. 

In  the  drama  the  outlook  is  not  wholly 
one  of  gloom,  there  are  some  very  hopeful 
signs.  But  the  majority  of  people  on  this 
continent  labor  under  the  grave  miscon- 
ception that  the  theatre  exists  solely  for 
amusement.  That  it  implies  and  involves 
several  of  the  noblest  of  the  arts  we  have 
almost  learned  to  forget;  that  it  can  con- 
tribute anything  of  permanent  value  to 


life  and  living,  and  is  capable  of  uplifting, 
refining,  and  adding  mental  and  moral 
strength,  is  scarcely  more  than  the  ghost 
of  a  recollection.  Slap-stick  comedy,  bed 
chamber  farces,  girl-and-music  shows,  or 
else  the  unfolding  of  a  story  deliberately 
chosen  for  its  "riskiness,"  developed  in  a 
manner  designedly  kept  at  the  outmost 
edge  of  the  limits  of  propriety — do  not 
these  things  constitute  the  bulk  of  our 
dramatic  offerings?  Worse  even  than  this, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  tawdriness,  the  in- 
aninity,  of  the  shows  people  pay  their  good 
money  to  see.  The  theatrical  manager  of 
today  is  a  merchant  engaged  in  a  very 
speculative  business.  The  playhouse  is  his 
shop,  and  the  stage  serves  at  once  as  shop 
window,  where  he  displays  his  goods,  and 
counter  over  which  he  sells  them.  His 
concern  is  not  to  produce  good  plays,  but 
money-makers.  He  is  often  attacked  on 
this  account,  but  it  is  absurd  to  expect 
of  him,  alone  among  all  business  men,  that 
he  should  conduct  a  commercial  specula- 
tion for  non-commercial  ends. 

But  there  are  many  and  hopeful  signs 
of  a  reaction  against  this  debasement  of 
a  great  art.  There  is  the  growing  taste  for 
reading  printed  plays  where  before  only 
novels  were  read,  the  activities  of  Little 
Theatres,  New  Theatres,  Community  Play- 
houses, the  Educational  Theatre  for  Chil- 
dren, the  work  of  the  Drama  League,  and 
the  like.  Perhaps  ultimately  the  theatre 
may  be  freed  from  the  domination  of  the 
commercial  instinct.  Perhaps  the  box  of- 
fice will  not  control  the  theatre,  as  the 
business  office  does  the  press.  Perhaps  the 
day  will  come  when  every  city  will  have  a 
municipal  theatre,  as  now  all  have  a  city 
hall,  and  nearly  all  a  public  library.  And, 
when  that  is  achieved,  the  drama  will 
once  more  hold  the  honorable  place  which 
is  its  right,  and  playwrights,  inspired  by 
competition  with  their  peers,  and  the  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  the  public,  will 
give  by  their  work  a  worthy  expression  of 
the  national  consciousness  of  democracy. 

A  word  should  be  said  of  the  drama's 
latest  offspring,  the  movie.  Within  the 
space  of  ten  years  it  has  swept  the  earth. 
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No  noTelist,  orator,  or  newspaper  publisher 
— no  man  with  any  engine  whatsoever  for 
getting  under  the  human  skin — ever  spoke 
to  such  numbers  of  his  fellow  beings  as 
does  the  movie  man.  Charlie  Chaplin  and 
Mary  Pickford  and  Theda  Bara  and  Big 
Bill  Hart  speak  a  universal  tongue.  They 
carry  the  blessings  of  American  civilisap 
tion  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 
American  life  is  transcribed  verbatim  for 
Turk,  Senegambian  and  Chinaman,  and 
set  before  him  in  terms  suited  to  his  in- 
telligence.   America  is  exported  body  and 

soul  for  all  to  study  and  enjoy. 

m  •  •  •  •  • 

The  film  depicting  the  beauty  or  rugged- 
ness  of  nature,  and  the  civilization  of  peo- 
ples in  little  known  parts  of  the  world, 
visits  by  proxy  to  foreign  cities,  the  frozen 
north,  the  luxuriant  south,  far  continents 
and  islands — ^portrayals  of  interesting 
manufacturing  processes,  the  unfolding  of 
flowers,  the  habits  of  beasts  and  birds — 
all  these  are  of  the  greatest  educational 
worth.  In  the  presence  of  such  pictures, 
teacher  and  pupil  may  well  throw  away 
their  maps  and  books.  And  yet  so  active 
is  our  dislike  of  being  instructed  in  a 
place  to  which  we  have  come  for  amuse- 
ment, that  all  but  a  few  of  us  regard  the 
insertion  of  such  matter  into  a  program 
as  a  kind  of  intrusion.  Film  of  this  sort 
is  made  only  sparingly.  It  goes  as  a  bonus 
with  the  feature  story  pictures.  Manu- 
facturers tell  us  that  they  are  bravely  done 
with  this  sort  of  thing.  They  have  re- 
turned to  the  fleshpots. 

The  movie  has  practically  abolished  the 
dime  novel.  Perhaps  we  should  be  thank- 
ful for  this,  if  we  were  sure  it  has  not 
substituted  something  at  least  as  bad.  The 
requirements  of  this  kind  of  reading  are 
today  met  by  the  picture  presented  in  con- 
tinued episodes  every  Tuesday  evening,  in 
which  the  hero  passes  from  one  hair  rais- 
ing adventure  to  another,  defying  every 
sort  of  villainy  within  the  gamut  of  hu- 
man imagination.  He  is  seen  in  high  air, 
in  a  sewer  without  outlet,  strapped  to  a 
log  carriage  rolling  relentlessly  nearer  and 
nearer  the  saw,  bound  to  a  powder  keg 


with  a  lighted  fuse  attached,  facing  a  time 
bomb,  with  the  hands  on  the  dial  pointing 
to  9.59,  and  an  explosion  due  at  10.00 — and 
then  the  "episode"  ends,  and  no  more  will 
be  seen  till  next  week.  Perhaps  this  is 
better  than  the  books  some  of  us  secreted 
and  read  behind  the  bam,  when  we  were 
boys — ^but  I  doubt  it 

What  is  true  of  the  movie  and  the  dime 
novel  is  in  a  measure  true  of  all  recreative 
reading.  A  week's  reading  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  favor  of  flve  reels,  occupy- 
ing little  more  than  an  hour.  Half  a  dozen 
stories  can  be  absorbed  in  pictures  in  the 
time  required  to  gather  the  sense  out  of 
one  book.  This  is  probably  the  cause  of 
the  practical  disi^E^pearance  of  the  novei 
of  which  ten  years  ago  hundreds  of  thou 
sands  of  copies  were  sold. 

Like  the  phonograph,  another  recent  and 
wonderful  invention,  the  moving  picture 
has  been  commercialized,  and  its  possi- 
bilities debased  and  prostituted.  It  shares 
with  the  commercial  theatre  and  the  y^- 
low  press  the  odium  of  having  lowered 
the  standards  of  taste,  and  pandered  to 
the  popular  appetite  for  the  sensational 
and  the  prurient  The  saddest  feature  of 
the  situation  is  that  there  is  but  slight 
prospect  of  improvement  Having  been 
educated  down  to  the  prevailing  type  of 
pictures,  the  bulk  of  the  movies'  patrons 
care  for  little  else. 

Now  let  us  pause  a  moment  and  look 
back.  We  have  made  a  sketch  survey,  let 
us  hope  in  its  main  outlines  true,  of  the 
general  conditions  today  prevailing.  We 
have  summarized  the  efforts  and  the  to- 
complishments  of  some  of  the  principal 
agencies  on  which  men  have  learned  to 
rely  for  the  betterment  of  humanity.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  we  are  looking  at 
a  gloomy  picture.  There  is  much  to  dis- 
courage, much  to  depress.  If  the  evidence 
be  as  submitted — and  I  do  not  think  it  has 
been  unfairly  stated — what  prospect  of 
hope  is  Ihere  for  the  future?  Is  humanity 
to  go  on  through  g^oom  and  darkness  to 
disaster  and  ruin?  Is  there  to  be  no  dawn 
of  hope  for  tomorrow,  no  sure  promise  of 
brighter,  better  days  to  come?    Shall  our 
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pomp  of  yesterday,  our  pride  of  today,  "be 
one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre,"  and  future 
Mongolian  historians,  or  Maori  moralists, 
talk  of  the  present  civilization  of  America 
as  now  we  talk  of  Egypt,  or  "the  glory 
that  was  Greece"?  If  our  diagnosis  is 
accurate  and  sound,  this,  or  something 
like  this,  must  be  the  irresistible  conclu- 
sion. Has  any  vital  factor  been  omitted 
in  our  comprehensive,  but  necessarily  in- 
complete, examination,  that  must  essen- 
tially modify  the  verdict  that  otherwise 
must  be  given?    If  so,  what  is  that  factor? 

This:  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
put  the  conditions  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing into  an  historical  perspective.  What 
has  been  set  forth  is  a  summary  of  con- 
ditions prevalent  today.  Those  conditions, 
viewed  from  a  wider  angle,  are  almost 
certainly  but  fugitive  and  temporary.  We 
have  been  too  close  to  the  things  described. 
We  have  failed  to  set  them  against  the 
backgrround  of  the  past,  or  consider  them 
in  the  light  of  historical  experience.  The 
world  has  passed  through  many  crises, 
and  had  many  periods  of  darkness  and  ap- 
parent retrogrression.  Tet  there  can  be  no 
question  or  doubt  whatever  that  mankind 
is  in  every  respect  better,  that  the  stand- 
ards of  life  are  in  every  way  higher,  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
We  have  every  right  to  believe  that  this 
progress  will  continue,  and  that  from  out 
the  troubled  and  perplexing  conditions  of 
today 

"somehow  good 
wUl  be  the  final  goal  of  ill." 

By  ways  as  yet  unknown,  by  paths  un- 
guessed  and  roads  untrod,  man  will  still 
move  onward  and  upward  toward  his  des- 
tiny. Progress  is  the  law  of  life.  We  are 
NOT  whirling  through  darkness  to  an- 
archy and  chaos,  but  are  being  led  through 
gloom,  and  chance,  and  change,  to  higher 
planes  of  endeavor  and  happiness. 

To  think  otherwise  would  be  treason.  In 
the  recent  war  the  men  of  a  single  battal- 
ion, fighting  desperately  and  forced  back, 
might  have  deemed  the  struggle  lost,  but 
Marshal  Foch,  at  headquarters  miles 
away,  had  a  wider  knowledge.     He  saw 


the  local  conflict  in  relation  to  the  whole 
battle,  the  season's  campaign.  Throughout 
all  history  there  is  an  ebb  and  flow,  an 
apparent  recession  alternating  with  real 
advance.  Was  there  ever  a  more  decadent 
civilization,  a  more  hopeless  era,  than  that 
on  which  the  Hope  of  Humanity  shone? 
Will  everyone  not  agree  that  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries  were  the  very  nadir,  the 
absolute  abyss,  of  human  declension?  Tet 
they  were  in  truth  the  darkness  before 
the  dawn;  the  Reformation  and  the  Renais- 
sance flooded  the  world  with  the  beauty 
and  the  glory  of  living.  I  believe  the 
analogy  applies.  I  am  convinced  that 
great  changes  are  impending.  I  realize 
that  we  live  in  critical  times.  What  may 
evolve  therefrom,  I  cannot  pretend  to  even 
guess.  But  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  con- 
fldence  that  a  far  greater  good,  and  for  a 
far  greater  number,  will  most  assuredly 
be  the  ultimate  result. 

Some  people  there  are  who,  in  face  of 
present  conditions,  throw  up  their  hands 
and  give  themselves  over  to  apathy  and 
despair.  There  is  a  surplus,  too,  of  those 
shallow,  emotional  folk,  who  alternate  be- 
tween senseless,  irresponsible  optimism 
and  even  more  senseless  panic.  Neither 
extreme  will  help  improve  conditions.  For 
ourselves,  let  us  bravely  look  facts  in  the 
face,  and  try  to  see  life  steadily,  and  see  it 
whole.  Then  we  shall  see  that  the  facts 
of  the  life  surrounding  and  confronting 
us  constitute  a  test,  a  touchstone,  by  which 
whatever  is  fine  and  heroic  in  us  will  be 
made  manifest.  The  critical  times  in 
which  we  live,  the  ominous  circumstances 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  will  assur- 
edly prove  the  quality  of  our  manhood 
and  womanhood.  Though  more  than  a 
year  has  passed  since  the  great  guns 
crashed,  the  war  is  not  over — ^it  has  but 
Just  begun.  The  ends  we  set  out  to  achieve 
are  yet  unaccomplished.  This  struggle  will 
end  only  with  time — "there  is  no  discharge 
in  this  war." 

The  difficult  days  in  which  we  live  are 
both  a  threat  and  a  challenge.  Shall  we 
submit  to  the  threat?  Shall  we  prove 
traitor  to  duty  and  to  destiny,  and  fiee  the 
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field  because  the  odds  are  heary,  and  the 
struggle  will  be  long?  Had  our  friends 
who  fought  in  France  so  felt,  so  acted, 
where  would  the  world  be  today?  Is  it 
not  our  clear  duty,  our  high  privilege,  to 
take  up  the  challenge  of  our  times,  and 
each  in  his  or  her  own  way  display  the 
moral  equivalents  of  the  courage  and  tenac- 
ity, patriotism  and  devotion,  of  the  men 
who  conquered  in  the  terrible  conflict  that 
was  only  the  latest  military  phase  of  this 
long  struggle  of  the  ages?  Before  every 
citizen  in  this  Republic,  in  my  own  Domin- 
ion, in  every  democracy,  lies  this  duty, 
this  choice.  If  we  will,  we  can  compro- 
mise with  conscience,  we  can  prefer  ease 
to  hardship,  inclination  to  toil.  But  be 
assured  that  they  who  choose  leisure  and 
pleasure  rather  than  sacrifice  and  service, 
who  refuse  to  assert  in  these  troubled 
times  their  own  particle  of  personal  right- 
eousness, or  contribute  of  themselves  in 
the  cause  of  human  enlightenment  and 
liberty,  will  thereby  prove  themselves  un- 
worthy of  all  that  others  have  dared  and 
endured  in  their  behalf.  If  we  but  listen 
we  can  hear,  high  and  clear  above  the 
tumult  of  the  time,  the  ringing  notes  of  a 
trumpet  call.  At  the  sound,  for  the  saving 
of  whatever  is  best  and  noblest  in  our- 
selves, for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and 
the  progress  of  our  race,  let  whatever  we 
have  of  faith  and  heroism  at  once  respond ; 
let  us  answer  the  call,  and  spring  to  arms! 

These  observations  i^ply  to  all  citizens, 
whatever  their  sex,  station,  capacities  or 
employment.  They  are  inescapable  obliga- 
tions the  times  impose  alike  on  the  bril- 
liant and  the  mediocre,  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  the  worker  by  hand  and  the  worker 
by  brain.  But  the  conditions  we  have  spent 
our  hour  in  discussing  impose  special  re- 
sponsibilities on  those  engaged  in  special 
callings.  It  is  obvious  that  they  have  spe- 
cial relation  to  all  engaged  in  the  library 
profession. 

This  appears  to  be  self-evident;  if  the 
world  is  to  emerge  to  happier  days,  it 
will  be  because  of  Desire  and  Knowledge. 
"As  a  man  thlnketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he," 
saith  Holy  Writ,  and  a  man's  thinking  is 


largely  the  result  of  his  reading.  Books 
are  the  record  of  human  aspiration,  human 
experience,  human  accomplishment  They 
tell  us  of  what  men  have  thought,  felt, 
done,  and  in  the  light  of  this  ample  vi- 
carious experience  man  can  shape  his  own 
life  to  more  effective,  more  worthy  ends. 
Books  set  up  ideals,  they  create  sympa- 
thies, they  disseminate  knowledge.  Theae 
are  three  of  the  things  of  which  today  the 
world  stands  in  direst  need.  Men  will  not 
undertake  long,  laborious,  thankless  tasks 
unless  they  have  a  vision  of  the  better 
things  their  efforts  will  help  bring  into  be- 
ing. Nor  will  they  sacrifice  personal  ease 
and  comfort  unless  impelled  thereto  by  a 
fellow  feeling  for  those  they  aim  to  serve. 
And  no  matter  how  clear  the  vision,  how 
deep  the  sympathy,  effort  must  be  directed 
by  intelligence  and  knowledge  if  it  is  to 
prove  effective. 

In  all  these  directions  books,  libraries, 
librarians,  can  help  mightily.  Our  profes- 
sion has  some  high  privileges.  Most  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  no  matter  how  deep 
their  sympathy  or  active  their  desire,  can 
do  but  little  in  organized  and  conscious 
effort  to  help  other  men  and  women  for 
three-quarters  of  their  day.  Provision  for 
mundane  needs  occupies  their  care  till 
evening.  But  the  library  profession  is 
akin  to  that  of  the  teacher  and  the  preach- 
er, in  that  the  activities  by  which  its  fol- 
lowers earn  their  daily  bread  are  not  a 
trade,  but  a  service,  a  ministry.  Those 
who  will,  therefore,  may  make  of  their 
ordinary  professional  labor  a  consecration, 
a  dedication,  in  the  high  and  original 
senses  of  these  words.  This  is  the  inner 
spirit  of  librarianship.  It  is  something 
more  important  than  professional  tech- 
nique, than  administrative  experience, 
than  bibliogrraphical  knowledge.  We  know 
that  all  these  are  necessary,  but  we  know, 
too,  that  there  is  something  else  that  is 
vital.  An  all-informing,  alli»ervading  de- 
sire to  serve  will  at  all  times  find  means 
of  expression,  and  dominate,  direct,  and 
give  inspiration  and  character  to  all  pure- 
ly professional  assets  and  activities. 

So,  in  addition  to  doing  whatever  as 
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citlsens  we  individually  may  to  improve 
the  present  disturbed  and  perilous  coi\dl- 
tions,  in  addition  to  co5perating  with 
others  to  that  end,  we  are  privileged  to 
contribute  whatever  of  professional  skill 
and  enthusiasm  we  possess  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  our  day  and  gen- 
eration. In  our  daily  work  we  may  help 
dispel  ignorance,  eradicate  prejudice,  sub- 
due passion,  create  sympathy,  diffuse 
knowledge,  establish  ideals.  We  shall  thus 
help  create  conditions  that  make  human 
progress,  not  possible,  but  inevitable.  We 
can  each  adopt  the  honorable  motto  of  an 
old  Scotch  publishing  house,  "Lucem  libris 
disseminanus"  —  "We  scatter  light  by 
books." 

As  citizens  and  as  librarians,  and  also 
as  an  organization,  we  are  today  con- 
fronted with  new  needs  and  new  respon- 
Bibilities.  Wider  service  in  our  libraries, 
codperative  iM>licies  that  reach  into  new 
fields,  a  nation-wide  appeal  for  a  broad- 
ened basis  of  public  support — these  and 
other  important  matters  are  before  us  for 
consideration   at  this  Conference.     These 


things  are  part  of  our  professional  answer 
to  the  challenge  of  the  present  days.  If 
in  our  other  library  labors  we  manifest 
the  same  desire,  if  our  work  is  directed 
by  intelligence  and  permeated  by  an  ever- 
present  realization  that  by  doing  it  well 
we  are  contributing  our  personal  and  pro- 
fessional quota  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  our  time,  then  we  can  all  feel  sat- 
isfaction in  knowing  that,  so  far  as  li- 
braries and  the  library  movement  and  li- 
brarians are  concerned,  they,  and  we,  are 
definitely  and  constructively  relating  our- 
selves to  urgent  and  insistent  present 
needs.  Whichever  side  of  the  international 
boundary  our  lot  in  life  is  cast,  we  shall 
thus  prove  ourselves  true  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  democracy,  accepting  its  grave  re- 
sponsibilities as  well  as  its  cherished 
rights  and  high  privileges.  Thus  shall  we 
Justify  our  faith  in  ourselves,  in  the  in- 
stitutions we  have  created.  Thus  shall  we 
be  worthy  of  the  traditions  we  have  in- 
herited, and  pass  on  to  our  successors  an 
enlarged  liberty,  a  finer  faith,  a  nobler 
patriotism. 


INDIAN  LEGENDS  OF  COLORADO 
By  Mbs.  Clarice  E.  (Jarvis)  Richards 


Is  there  anything  more  difficult  to  ex- 
plain than  "charm,"  that  fleeting  eva- 
nescent quality  which  attracts  and  holds 
with  gossamer  strands  the  ever  wandering 
attention? 

What  is  the  charm  of  the  West?  To 
undefttand  is  to  know,  and  before  it  is 
possible  to  pass  Judgment  on  a  locality  or 
an  individual,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  of  their  history. 

In  the  eyes  of  his  sister  divisions  or 
sections  of  the  country  the  West  has 
always  been  considered  a  rather  bois- 
terous youngster,  a  wild  and  obstreperous 
person — at  any  moment  liable  to  upset  the 
peace  of  the  family  by  some  unconvention- 
al outbreak,  which  they  hopefully  prayed 
might  be  overlooked  and  excused  by  the 
iMTorld  at  large  on  account  of  his  youth. 
His  youth!    What  deluded  persons  we  are 


when  we  attempt  to  Judge  by  appearance 
in  place  of  facts — ^the  West  is  the  incarna- 
tion of  youth  and  energy — ^but  when  we 
realize  that  the  Spaniards  had  penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  this  western  country 
more  than  forty  years  before  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  landed  upon  the  American  soil, 
and  that  the  beautiful  church  and  gov- 
ernor's palace  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
had  been  standing  for  several  years  be- 
fore the  first  rude  log  cabins  had  been 
built  by  the  Plymouth  Colony  (1620),  the 
West  can  scarcely  be  called  young. 

While  these  facts  are  interesting,  they 
may  leave  the  hearers  untouched — the  eye 
perhaps  tires  of  the  great  spaces,  the  tow- 
ering mountains  and  brilliant  coloring— 
but  when  we  become  conscious  of  the  mys- 
tery  of   the  West,    the    imagination    is 
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awakened  and  we  are  cao^t  im  the  del- 
icate web  of  its  romance. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  century  ago  Scot- 
land was  to  England  proverbially  the  land 
of  the  uninteresting,  the  kingdom  of  dull- 
ness and  prose,  yet  after  Scott  had  gath- 
ered the  tangled,  distorted  fragments  of 
tradition  and  transformed  them  by  his 
genius  into  gems  of  romance,  Scotland  be- 
came a  new  world,  famous  for  the  charm 
of  its  history  and  dear  to  all  lorers  of 
legendary  lore. 

Is  it  not  after  all  the  glamour  with 
which  tradition  and  romance  have  invested 
the  old  churches,  castles  and  favored 
haunts  in  Europe  which  year  after  year 
draws  the  adventurous  traveler  across  the 
sea?  Charged  with  a  lack  of  interest  in 
his  own  country,  he  will  defend  his  posi- 
tion by  the  plea  that  America  is  too  young 
to  claim  a  legendary  era— that  her  his- 
tory is  new  and  garish,  unsoftened  by  ro- 
mance, and  unadorned  by  myth  and  fable. 

Tet  to  ears  that  will  hear,  there  comes 
a  far  off  echo,  and  if  we  attend  its  haunt- 
ing melody,  the  reverberation  gnrows  more 
distinct  as  we  follow  it  backward  through 
tbfi  years,  feeling  our  way  wonderingly 
and  stopping  to  ask  ourselves  at  last,  if  be- 
fore Europe  existed,  America  was  bom? 

It  is  not  the  desire  to  prove  facts 
which  have  puzzled  the  most  learned  of 
scientists  and  historians  that  has  led  to  a 
search  through  many  old  records,  but  the 
desire  to  gather  together  a  few  of  the 
legends  of  our  own  Western  land,  that  we 
may  see  if  after  all,  we  do  not  possess 
a  historical  background,  far  more  inter- 
esting, far  more  fascinating  in  its  mys- 
tery-shrouded beginning  than  that  of  the, 
so-called,  older  civilizations  of  Europe. 

Legend  and  history,  fact  and  fancy  are 
so  closely  interwoven,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  where  the  brilliant  thread  of  imagina- 
tion has  ended  and  the  golden  strand  of 
truth  begun.  It  is  only  possible  to  hold 
before  your  eyes  the  exquisite  fabric  on 
which  many  have  labored,  hoping  that  we 
may  come  to  value  it  as  a  precious  her- 
itage, as  the  doth  of  gold  of  the  West 

It  was  only  a  myth,  a  legend,  with  faint 


basis  of  fact,  which  formed  the  begiimiiig 
of  the  great  interior  exploration  of  these 
western  states,  and  led  Coronado  and  his 
gallant  followers  many  weary  miles  across 
the  burning  desert  into  Colorado. 

As  Lummis  has  said,  "Probably  a  hun- 
dred Americans  know  of  the  El  Dorado  of 
South  America  to  every  one  who  ever 
heard  of  the  Quivera,  and  yet  that  strange 
ashen  ruin  in  our  own  land  was  the  cause 
of  the  most  remarkable  hegira  in  Amer- 
ican history,  and  perhaps  in  all  history, 
for  such  a  gilded  myth  never  hung  so  long 
before  in  one  unshifting  spot." 

The  history  of  this  expedition,  this  ver- 
itable search  for  the  Qolden  Fleece,  is  so 
filled  with  strange  and  romantic  episodes, 
accompanied  by  deeds  of  superhuman  cour- 
age and  endurance,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  and  yet  one  of  the  least 
familiar  chapters  of  all  history. 

To  quote  Lummis  once  more: 

'The  birth  and  development  <tf  this  most 
romantic  and  historically  most  important 
of  North  American  myths,  is  so  curious, 
and  in  one  way  so  complicated,  that  (me 
scarce  knows  from  which  end  to  approadi 
it — ^whether  from  the  terminus  of  cause  or 
that  of  effect  The  Quivera  Myth  was  bom 
in  New  Mexico  in  1640  of  poor  and  none 
too  honest  parents.  Its  father  was  an  In- 
dian captive,  its  mother  that  drab-— Oppw- 
tunity.  Whether  this  captive  plains  In- 
dian was  the  sole  progenitor  of  his  dis- 
astrous offspring  cannot  be  positively 
known,"  for  its  true  origin  must  always 
be  shrouded  in  obscurity. 

But  we  are  listening  with  ears  tfltuned 
to  the  faintest  echo  and  with  a  thriU  of 
something  akin  to  awe  we  hear  in  an  old 
Sanskrit  poem,  the  Bfahabharata,  the  name 
of  "Kuvera,  the  God  of  Wealth." 

This  great  Indian  Epic,  written  in  400 
B.  C,  is  the  account  of  a  great  war  be- 
tween rival  cousins. 

Arjuna,  the  warrior  prince,  was  to  vin- 
dicate his  brother's  title  and  to  fight  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  nation  against  a 
usurper  who  was  oppressing  the  land.  In 
preparation  he  makes  a  pilgrimage  into 
the  Himalayas  to  receive  some  invindble 
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weapons  from  the  gods— -where  occurs  the 
tollowlng  incident: 

"Then  Arjuna  Joined  them  in  Indra's 
chariot  and  led  them  to  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  whence  they  beheld  the  glitter- 
ing palace  of  Kuvera,  the  God  of  Wealth, 
adorned  with  golden  and  crystal  palaces, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  golden  walls 
having  the  splendor  of  all  gems." 

Recited  by  successive  generations  is  it 
possible  that  the  golden  legend  of  the 
Quivera,  on  the  lips  of  an  untutored  savage 
on  the  American  continent,  could  have  the 
slightest  connection  with  the  God  Kuvera 
of  Hindu  mythology? 

Back,  back,  through  the  centuries  this 
faint  clue  leads  until  the  search  ends  with 
certain  alleged  records  of  an  Israelitish 
prophet,  Lehi,  covering  the  period  from  600 
B.  C.  to  420  A.  D. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Latter-Day-Saints, 
the  Book  of  Mormon  profess  to  be  the 
modem  translation  of  these  records.  The 
original  account  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
scribed on  thin  sheets  of  gold  in  small 
characters  of  the  reformed  Egyptian  style. 

Dr.  James  E.  Talmage,  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Twelve,  says  concerning  them:  'In 
September,  1827,  these  plates  were  taken 
from  their  repository  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
near  Palmyra,  New  York,  and  in  1880  the 
English  translation  was  made." 

According  to  the  book,  Lehi  was  directed 
by  revelation  to  take  his  family  and  leave 
Jerusalem  in  time  to  escape  the  destruc- 
tion or  captivity  incident  to  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's conquest.  The  family  of  Lehi  was 
joined  by  other  families,  and  in  time  the 
travelers  reached  the  Arabian  Sea.  There 
they  built  a  ship  and  after  many  days  of 
sailing,  were  carried  by  wind  and  current 
to  the  American  shore. 

The  colonists  multiplied  and  prospered, 
but  after  a  few  years  open  disruption  oc- 
curred and  the  people  were  divided  into 
two  factions,  one  led  by  Nephi,  a  right- 
eons  man,  and  younger  son  Lehi,  and  the 
other  by  an  older  son,  Laman,  who  was  re- 
bellious and  disobedient. 

The  Nephites  were  industrious  and 
progressive,  cultivating  the  soil  and  build- 


ing great  cities  in  South,  Central  and 
North  America.  The  Lamanites  main- 
tained a  bitter  hatred  toward  their  breth- 
ren, and  the  accounts  of  the  conflicts  be- 
tween these  two  factions  form  a  great  part 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Because  of  their  wickedness  and  disobe- 
dience, as  the  text  runs,  "the  Lord  caused 
the  cursing  to  come  upon  them,  yea,  even 
a  sore  cursing,  because  of  their  iniquity. 
Wherefore,  as  they  were  white  and  exceed- 
ingly fair  and  delightsome  .  .  .  the  Lord 
did  cause  a  skin  of  blackness  to  come  upon 
them." 

"And  because  of  the  cursing  which  was 
upon  them,  they  did  become  an  idle  peo- 
ple, full  of  mischief  and  subtlety,  and  did 
seek  in  the  wilderness  for  beasts  of  prey." 

So  the  claim  is  set  forth  that  the  de- 
graded posterity  of  the  ancient  Lamanites 
are  the  American  Indians  of  today. 

If  that  be  so,  may  there  not  have  been 
basis  for  the  supposition  that  the  legend 
of  the  Quivera  was  a  reincarnation  of  a 
myth  which  might  have  existed  centuries 
before  in  India? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  one  indisputable  fact 
remains,  that  while  Coronado  did  not  find 
the  golden  Quivera,  he  did  find  the  traces 
of  a  people  so  ancient  no  history  has  re- 
corded their  beginning,  and  their  ultimate 
destiny  is  covered  by  the  veil  of  years. 

Whether  descendants  of  the  Lamanites, 
Aztecs  or  Toltecs,  it  is  from  the  Indians 
that  most  of  our  legends  have  come.  Un- 
couth and  striange  as  they  seem,  these 
fables  and  myths  possess  much  of  senti- 
ment, much  of  beauty  and  a  certain  crude 
theology,  of  which  it  is  possible  to  find 
traces  in  the  more  highly  developed  sys- 
tems of  religious  thought  today. 

Exactly  after  the  manner  of  the  birth  of 
the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Oriental  myths, 
these  Indian  myths  were  bom,  and  in  the 
same  manner  handed  down  by  word  of 
mouth  from  one  generation  to  another.  So 
sacred  were  these  early  legends  considered, 
they  were  intrusted  to  a  selected  member 
of  the  tribe,  whose  sole  responsibility  was 
the  imparting  of  this  traditional  lore  to 
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the  Indian  youths,  as  a  fundamental  and 
essential  part  of  their  education. 

Lummis  makes  a  very  striking  obsenra- 
tion  in  regard  to  the  Indian  which  the 
average  person  fails  to  take  into  consid- 
eration in  attempting  to  explain  the  com- 
plexity of  the  character  of  the  Red  Man: 
"As  a  human  being  he  is  unique  in  the 
whole  world.  He  is  the  one  racial  man 
who  enjoys  two  religions,  irreconcilable 
yet  reconciled;  two  currencies,  millen- 
niums apart  in  the  world's  ripening;  two 
sets  of  tools,  as  far  asimder  as  the  stone 
age  from  the  locomotive;  two  sets  of  laws, 
one  coeval  with  Confucius  and  the  other 
with  the  Supreme  Court;  two  languages 
that  preceded  us,  and  two  names,  whereof 
the  one  we  hear  was  ratified  by  the  sac- 
rament of  Christian  baptism,  while  the 
other,  whereby  he  goes  among  his  own, 
was  sealed  upon  his  infant  lips  with  the 
spittle  of  a  swart  God-father  at  a  pagan 
feast. 

"Before  history  was,  this  peculiar  people 
had  solved  the  problem  of  government  in 
their  own  peculiar  way  and  there  were 
hundreds  of  American  republics  ahead  of 
Columbus." 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  Indian 
does  nothing  simply  for  pleasure;  his 
hunts,  his  dances,  his  races,  his  very 
smoking,  have  a  deep  inner  significance. 

The  forces  of  the  universe,  the  processes 
of  Nature,  the  animals  useful  or  danger- 
ous, were  all  deified,  for  to  him  the  world 
seemed  peopled  with  mysterious  forces  and 
supernatural  beings,  and  the  resulting 
number  of  Nature  myths  and  legends  are 
so  numerous,  if  collected,  they  would  fill 
many  volumes,  but  unhappily  with  the 
passing  of  the  years  and  ignorance  of  the 
value  of  this  treasure  of  folk-lore,  much 
has  been  lost.  Ernest  Whitney  is  respon- 
sible for  the  statement  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  timely  researches  of  Ban- 
croft and  others,  a  cycle  of  the  most  re- 
markable myths  north  of  Mexico,  the 
sacred  myths  of  the  Manltou,  might  have 
perished. 

To  understand  these  particular  legends, 
it  is  necessary  to  think  of  Pikes  Peak,  not 


as  ordinarily  seen,  a  glistening  summit  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  range,  but  as  It 
appears  from  the  plains  to  the  ESast,  vis- 
ible for  a  hundred  miles,  rising  from  the 
level  prairie,  majestic  in  its  isolation,  com- 
manding the  entire  region,  awful  and 
sublime  in  its  loveliness. 

To  the  Indian  whatever  was  beautiful 
or  inspiring  was  worshipful,  and  to  him 
this  mysterious  mountain  became  a  sacred 
object,  the  wigwam  of  the  Manitou  or 
Chief  Diety,  and  every  act  of  his  life  was 
influenced  by  this  Ffijiyama  of  the  West. 

The  region  of  Pikes  Peak,  the  children 
of  the  Manitou  looked  upon  as  the  cradle 
and  Mecca  of  their  race,  and  so  with  this 
fact  in  mind,  we  turn  to  their  sacred 
myths,  which  I  shall  quote  from  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's account: 

"At  the  beginning  of  all  things  the  Less- 
er Spirits  possessed  the  earth,  and  dwelt 
near  the  banks  of  the  Great  River.  They 
had  created  a  race  of  men  to  be  their 
servants,  but  these  men  made  endless  trou* 
ble  for  their  creators,  therefore  the  Lesser 
Spirits  resolved  to  destroy  mankind  and 
the  earth  itself,  so  they  caused  the  Great 
River  to  rise  until  it  burst  its  banks  and 
overwhelmed  the  world.  They  themselves 
each  took  a  large  portion  of  the  best  of 
the  earth,  that  they  might  create  a  new 
world  and  a  quantity  of  maize,  their  par- 
ticular food,  and  returned  to  Heaven.  Ar- 
riving at  the  gate  of  Heaven,  which  is  at 
the  end  of  the  plains,  where  the  sky  and 
mountains  meet,  they  were  told  they  could 
not  bring  the  burdens  of  earth  into  Heaven, 
so  they  dropped  them  then  and  there, 

"These  falling  masses  made  a  great 
heap  which  rose  far  above  the  waters,  and 
thus  was  Pikes  Peak  created,  directly  un- 
der the  gate  of  Heaven.  As  the  Lesser 
Spirits  returned  to  Heaven,  they  dropped 
a  few  grains  of  their  maize,  which  blessed 
by  their  contact  with  the  immortals, 
sprang  up  with  wonderful  vigor,  even  un- 
der the  waters  of  the  flood,  and  reaching 
the  surface,  ripened. 

"Now,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  left  to  destruction,  was  one  man  who, 
by  secretly  feeding  upon  the  food  of  the 
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Spirits  and  the  sacred  maize,  1)ecame  much 
stronger  and  superior  in  every  way  to  his 
fellow  beings,  so  he  succeeded  in  sustain- 
ing himself  and  his  wife  above  the  flood. 
Suddenly  a  maize  stalk  rose  before  him. 
Breaking  a  Joint  from  it,  he  fashioned  it 
into  a  rude  boat  in  which  he  and  his  wife 
took  refuge. 

"The  only  visible  objects  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters  were  a  few  maize  stalks,  so 
he  paddled  from  one  to  the  other.  On  the 
first  he  found  a  pair  of  field  mice,  on  the 
next  a  pair  of  gophers,  and  upon  the  third 
a  pair  of  prairie-dogs.  Thus  he  followed 
the  course  of  the  Spirits  until  he  had 
passed  all  the  maize  plants  of  the  animals 
and  birds.  He  reached  the  mountain  at 
last  Having  landed  his  boat,  the  poor 
mortal  died  of  exhaustion  and  his  wife 
died  soon  after,  giving  birth  to  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  who  became  the  special  charge  of 
the  Spirits,  and  eventually  the  parents  of 
the  human  race. 

'Then  the  Spirits  loosed  one  of  the  mon- 
sters of  Heaven,  the  Lizard  Dragon,  Thirst, 
who  having  such  satisfaction  offered  him, 
plunged  into  the  watery  world  beneath. 
He  drank  and  drank  and  drank  and  every 
day  the  waters  receded  and  the  mountain 
grew  higher.  Then  fearing  the  Dragon 
would  drink  up  the  lakes  and  rivers  and 
all  the  waters  on  the  earth,  the  Spirits 
called  him  back,  but  his  wings  were  un- 
able to  carry  the  weight  of  his  swollen 
body  and  he  fell  back  to  the  earth  with 
such  force,  his  neck  was  broken  ofT  com- 
pletely and  the  torrent  of  blood  and  water 
which  flowed  from  his  veins  colored  the 
soil  and  made  it  the  most  fertile  in  the 
world. 

The  huge  crushed  carcass  was  the 
origin  of  the  'Mountain  of  the  Dragon'  or 
'Cheyenne  Mountain,'  as  it  is  called  today." 

"This  fable  is  strikingly  characteristic 
of  an  arid  land,  the  home  of  the  lizards, 
and  where  thirst  was  always  a  haunting 
fear,  and  so  often  a  tragic  reality. 

"The  mountain  on  which  the  parents  of 
the  race  were  left,  was  so  steep  they  could 
not  descend,  until  the  Spirits  told  them  to 
get  into  the  boat  and  slide  down.     This 


they  did,  and  the  track  made  by  the  boat 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  Eastern  face  of 
the  mountain. 

"From  the  campus  of  Colorado  College 
the  boat,  which  was  preserved  by  the  Spir- 
its, can  best  be  seen  riding  the  granite 
waves  of  the  ridge  west  of  Cheyenne  Moun- 
tain. It  is  shaped  like  the  familiar  birch- 
bark  canoe,  and  in  it  sit  two  figures,  one 
plying  the  paddle— curiously,  one  of  the 
most  frequent  embellishments  of  Aztec 
M.  S.  S.  pictures  such  a  canoe  moving  over 
a  fiood  toward  a  lone  mountain. 

"At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  these  im- 
mortal mortals  found  the  most  beautiful 
climate  in  the  world,  but  the  receding  wa- 
ters had  left  pestilence  in  their  wake,  so 
they  prayed  to  the  spirits  for  help.  The 
spirits  answered  their  prayer  and  grranted 
to  the  parents  of  mankind  that  this  their 
home  should  never  know  the  curse  of  dis- 
ease, and  that  it  should  be  held  sacred  as 
a  place  of  healing  for  all  the  tribes,  and 
they  sent  them  the  waters  of  Life,  so  the 
land  was  made  sweet,  the  pestilence  stayed, 
and  until  this  day  the  Springs  of  Manitou 
retain  their  miraculous  power  of  healing. 

"For  a  long  time  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  dwelt  in  the  ease  and  luxury  of  a 
golden  age,  but  it  often  happened  that 
while  perpetual  sunshine  and  'moonlight 
bathed  the  plains,  dark  clouds  wrapped 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  for  days,  in- 
terrupting their  devotions,  for  these  sim- 
ple people  dared  not  undertake  a  Journey, 
perform  a  tribal  ceremony,  set  their^  traps, 
plant  their  maize,  or  engage  in  any  affair 
of  consequence,  unless  the  visible  face  of 
the  Manitou  looked  favorably  upon  them. 

"After  suns  and  moons  of  hesitancy  and 
discussion,  the  people  were  emboldened  to 
send  an  embassy  of  priests  and  princes 
up  the  stairway  of  the  mountain  to  peti- 
tion the  Manitou  that  the  veil  of  clouds, 
which  sometimes  covered  his  face,  might 
be  dispelled  forever.  The  last  three  steps 
of  this  vast  stairway  may  be  plainly  seen 
just  north  of  Cheyenne  Mountain,  and  are 
now  called  Mount  Rosa,  Mount  Orover  and 
Mount  Cutler. 

"Amid  the  sacrifices  and  prayers  of  the 
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people,  the  chosen  emissaries  departed  on 
their  hazardous  mission,  but  terrible  was 
their  punishment  in  thus  approaching  the 
great  mjrstery.  Violent  storms  enveloped 
the  mountain,  great  rocks  rolled  down  its 
precipitous  sides,  and  for  days  the  earth 
was  wrapped  in  darkness.  The  people  fled 
in  terror  from  their  quaking  homes,  ter- 
rific rain  and  hail  driving  them  far  out 
upon  the  plains.  Dust,  as  though  the 
mountain  had  been  groimd  to  powder, 
filled  the  air.  At  last  when  the  anger  of 
the  Manitou  was  appeased  the  clouds  of 
^rath  rolled  away  and  the  sun  appeared 
once  more,  but  with  awe  the  terrified  peo- 
ple saw  that  the  top  of  the  sacred  moun- 
tain had  disappeared  and  no  longer 
reached  the  gate  of  heaven,  so  mortals 
could  never  again  pass  over  that  lofty 
stairway. 

"But  after  this  evidence  of  the  displeas- 
ure of  their  god,  the  people  were  never 
again  presumptuous  In  their  religion,  and 
for  many  generations  dwelt  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  always  under  the  protection  of 
the  Manitou.  Once  when  a  host  of  giants 
and  monsters  attacked  them  from  the  hos- 
tile North  before  whom  all  resistance 
seemed  utterly  vain,  a  great  wonder  took 
place,  the  Bianitou  turned  his  face  upon 
the  invading  bands,  and  straightway  each 
and  all  were  turned  to  stone.  Though 
flood  and  tempest  have  overthrown  and 
buried  many  of  them,  the  petrified  rem- 
nants of  that  ancient  army  may  still  be 
seen  by  Austins  Bluffs,  and  especially  in 
the  strange  grim  forms  of  Monument  Park. 

"But  again  a  barbarian  host  swept  down 
upon  them  and  although  they  repulsed 
their  enemies,  after  the  battle  the  air  was 
filled  with  omens,  the  sun  was  eclipsed 
and  fioods  rolled  down  the  mountain  val- 
leys. When  the  light  came  again,  they 
noticed  beasts  and  birds  were  passing 
southward,  but  most  astounding  and  most 
terrible  of  all,  the  great  Face  which  had 
always  looked  lovingly  upon  them,  was 
turned  to  the  South.  There  was  but  one 
interpretation  of  these  omens — ^plainly 
they  were  to  forsake  their  old  kingdom. 
The  changed  face  of  the  mountain  inti- 


mated that  all  that  was  good  should  go 
with  them,  and  that  his  watchful  care 
would  still  follow  them.  The  departure 
of  the  beasts  and  the  birds  showed  that 
Nature  would  continue  to  be  their  faithful 
steward,  but  their  hearts  were  heavy  as 
they  prepared  to  leave  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  their  mountain  god.** 

With  the  departure  of  the  children  of 
the  Manitou  from  the  cradle  and  home  of 
their  race,  the  chapter  of  their  story  from 
Mr.  Whiting's  book  which  concerns  us, 
ends.  We  cannot  follow  them  on  their 
long  march  into  Mexico,  but  before  leav- 
ing this  particular  region,  I  want  to  read 
you  the  Ute  Indian  legend  of  creation, 
which  is  also  connected  with  the  same  im- 
posing mountain. 

"The  great  spirit  made  a  hole  in  the  dcy 
by  turning  a  stone  round  and  round.  Then 
he  poured  ice  and  snow  through  the  hole 
and  made  Pikes  Peak.  He  then  stepped 
off  the  clouds  onto  the  mountain  top  and 
descended  part  way,  planting  trees  by  put- 
ting his  finger  in  the  ground.  The  sun 
melted  the  snow  and  the  water  ran  down 
the  mountain  side  and  nurtured  the  trees 
and  made  the  streams.  After  that  the 
great  spirit  made  fish  for  the  rivers  out 
of  the  small  end  of  his  staff.  He  made 
birds  by  blowing  on  some  leaves  which  be 
took  from  the  ground  under  the  trees. 
Next  he  created  the  beasts  out  of  the  end 
of  his  staff  but  he  created  the  grizsly  bear 
out  of  the  big  end  and  made  him  master 
of  all  others. 

"The  daughter  of  the  great  spirit  ven- 
tured too  far  from  home  and  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  griszly  bear  whom  she  was 
forced  to  marry.  The  red  men  were  the 
fruit  of  this  marriage  and  were  taken  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Manitou,  but  the 
grizzly  bears  were  punished  by  being  com- 
pelled to  walk  on  four  feet,  -whereas  be- 
fore they  had  walked  on  two."^ 

To  the  Indians  the  Hot  Springs  always 
suggested  the  abode  of  a  spirit  which 
breathed  through  their  transparent  waters, 
and  as  the  braves  passed  these  springs  on 


*Quoted  from  Pikes  Peak  Region  In  song 
and  myth  by  B.  C.  Hills. 
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their  war  expeditions,  they  never  failed  to 
bestow  their  offerings  of  beads,  knives, 
pieces  of  red  cloth  or  wampum  upon  the 
Manitou  of  the  spring  to  ensure  a  fortu- 
nate issue  to  their  battles. 

The  Shos-shones  have  a  story  connected 
with  the  springs  at  Manitou,  where  are  to 
be  found  two  springs,  one  of  bitter  and 
one  of  sweet  water,  a  few  rods  apart.  This 
legend  taken  from  Ruzton's  Wild  Life  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  separation  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Comanche  and  the  Shos-shones  and 
runs  as  follows: 

Many  hundreds  of  years  ago,  when  the 
cotton  woods  on   the   Big  River   were  no 
higher  than  an  arrow,  and  the  red  men, 
who  hunted  the  buffalo  on  the  plains,  all 
spoke  the  same  language,  and  the  pipe  of 
peace  breathed  its  social  cloud  of  kinnik- 
kinnek  whenever  two  parties  of  hunters 
met  on  the  boundless  plains,  it  happened 
that  two  hunters  of  different  nations  met 
one  day  on  a  small  rivulet,  where  both  had 
repaired  to  quench  their  •  thirst.    A  little 
stream  of  water,  rising  from  a  spring  on  a 
rock  within  a  few  feet  of  the  bank,  trickled 
over  it  and  fell  splashing  into  the  river. 
One  hunter  sought  the  spring  itself,  the 
other,  tired  by  his  exertions  in  the  chase, 
threw  himself  at  once  to  the  ground,  and 
plunged  his  face  into  the  running  stream. 
The  latter  had  been  unsuccessful  in  the 
chase  and  the  sight  of  the  fat  deer,  which 
the  other  hunter  threw  from  his  back  be- 
fore he  drank  at  the  spring,  caused  a  feel- 
ing of  Jealousy  to  take  possession  of  him. 
The  first  hunter  before  he  drank  raised 
a  portion  of  the  water,  and  lifting  it  to- 
ward the  sun,  reversed  his  hand  and  al- 
lowed it  to  fall  upon  the  ground,  a  liba- 
tion to  the  Great  Spirit.    Seeing  this  and 
being  reminded  that  he  had  neglected  the 
usual    offering,    the    unsuccessful    hunter 
permitted  envy  and  annoyance  to  get  the 
mastery  of  his  heart,  and  he  sought  some 
pretense  by  which  to  provoke  a  quarrel 
with  the  Shos-shone  Indian  at  the  spring. 
"Why   does   a  stranger,"  he  asked   ris- 
ing from  the  stream,  "drink  at  the  spring 
head,  when  one  to  whom  the  spring  be- 


longs contents  himself  with  the  water  that 
runs  from  it?" 

"The  Great  Spirit  places  the  cool  water 
at  the  spring,"  answered  the  other  hunter, 
"that  his  children  may  drink  it  pure  and 
undeflled.  The  running  water  is  for  the 
beasts  which  scour  the  plains.  Au-sa-qua 
is  a  chief  of  the  Shos-shone,  he  drinks  at 
the  head-water." 

"The  Shos-shone  is  but  a  tribe  of  the 
Comanche,"    returned    the    other.      ''Why 
does  a  Shos-shone  dare  to  drink  above  one 
of  that  great  nation?" 
Au-sa-qua  replied: 

"When  the  Manitou  made  his  children, 
whether  Shos-shone  or  Comanche,  Arapa- 
hoe, Shi-an  or  Pa-ne,  he  gave  them  buf- 
falo to  eat  and  the  pure  water  of  the  foun- 
tain to  quench  their  thirst.  He  said  not 
to  one  'Drink  here'  and  to  another  Drink 
there,'  but  gave  the  crystal  spring  to  all, 
that  all  might  drink." 

Then,  made  thirsty  by  the  words  he  had 
spoken,  for  the  red  man  is  ever  sparing  of 
his  tongue,  he  stooped  down  to  the  spring 
to  drink  again«  when  the  subtle  warrior 
of  the  Comanches  threw  himself  upon  the 
kneeling  hunter,  forced  his  head  down 
into  the  bubbling  water  and  held  It  there 
until  he  struggled  no  longer. 

No  sooner  had  the  deed  of  blood  been 
consummated  than  the  Comanche  was 
transfixed  with  horror.  He  dragged  the 
body  a  few  paces  from  the  water,  which 
he  saw  was  suddenly  and  strangely  dis- 
turbed— bubbles  sprang  up  from  the  bot- 
tom, and  rising  to  the  surface  escaped  in 
hissing  gas.  A  thin  vapory  cloud  arose 
and,  gradually  dissolving,  displayed  to  the 
eyes  of  the  trembling  murderer  the  figure 
of  an  aged  Indian,  whom  he  recognized  as 
the  Wan-Kan-aga,  father  of  the  Comanche 
and  Shos-shone  nation.  Stretching  out  his 
war  club  toward  the  affrighted  murderer, 
Wan-Kan-aga  thus  addressed  him: 

"Accursed  of  my  tribe!  This  day  thou 
hast  severed  the  link  between  the  mighti- 
est nations  of  the  world.  While  the  blood 
of  the  brave  Shos-shone  cries  to  the  Mani- 
tou for  vengeance,  may  the  water  of  the 
tribe  be  rank  and  bitter  in  their  throats!" 
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Thus  saying,  he  swung  his  powerful  war 
dub  and  dashed  out  the  brains  of  the  Co- 
manche, who  fell  headlong  into  the  spring, 
which  to  this  day  remains  rank  and  nau- 
seous. To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Au- 
sa-qua,  who  was  renowned  in  his  tribe  for 
his  yalor  and  nobleness  of  heart.  Wan- 
Kan-aga  struck  with  the  avenging  club  a 
hard  flat  rock  which  OYerhung  the  rivulet 
and  forthwith  the  rock  opened  into  a 
round,  clear  basin,  which  instantly  filled 
with  sparkling  water— sweetest  that  thir- 
sty hunter  ever  drank." 

So  the  two  springs  remain,  the  great 
spring  and  the  Fountain  at  Manitou,  but 
from  that  day  the  mighty  tribes  of  the 
Shos-shone  and  Comanche  have  remained 
severed  and  apart 

Each  tribe  and  each  locality  possesses 
a  rich  fund  of  these  hereditary  legends, 
which  we  have  scarcely  touched  today,  but 
as  the  prairies  stretching  out  from  the 
base  of  Pikes  Peak  are  covered  at  this  sea- 
son with  their  carpet  of  brilliant  flowers, 
let  us  see  them  through  the  eyes  of  the 
Indian  who  believed  that  in  the  early  sum- 
mer when  the  first  glistening  rainbow  ap- 
peared in  the  sky,  it  fell  upon  the  earth 
and  colored  with  its  delicate  hues  all  the 
budding  fiowers,  and  when  the  stars  shyly 
peep  out  from  the  evening  sky,  they  are 
not  what  you  think  they  are  at  all — ^they 
are  the  sparks  from  the  camp  fire  of  the 


Great  Spirit  to  shed  li^t  on  our  uncer- 
tain trail  while  the  sun  is  asleep. 

Have  we  then  no  myths  and  traditions 
when  these  Indian  legends  adorn  each 
snow-covered  summit,  are  carried  along 
on  the  current  of  the  rushing  rivers,  lie 
hidden  in  the  d^ths  of  the  silent  canyims 
or  bubble  from  each  crystal  sprlnc^— and 
no  historical  background  when  our  his- 
tory reaches  into  a  limitless  past? 

One  who  has  heard  the  echoes,  answers: . 

"Buried  cities,  broken  tools,  shattered  or- 
naments, 
Discarded  things  of  dear  desire. 
Shards,  and  rock-carved  hiero^]rph 
Mark  where  spent  peoples,  sun-worship- 
pers all 
Sleep  in  cave,  clifC,  gravel  and  pyramid. 
Rich  memories  of  crowded  yesterdays. 
Upon  these — dream  you  of  life,  yet  to 

pulse  in  your  tense  silences? — 
Each  day  a  hushed  and  sudden  dawn 
Dissolves  in  crinkly  heat. 
Ending    in    purpling    slopes    and    hl^ 

mounting  sunsets: 
A  glowing  prophecy  that  holds  us  thralL 

"The  trails  by  well  and  water-hole 
And  wide  mesh  of  caravan  tracks 
Run  from  the  things  that  were 

To  the  things  to  be. 
Weaving  that  never  ends. 

Dawns  and  sunsets. 

World  old  memories. 
Dreams  and  prophecies — 
You  hold  us  thraU."* 


*Quoted  from  poem  by  T.  A.  McDougall. 
Desert  Laboratory,  Tucson,  Arisona. 


THE  FORMULA  OF  THE  WESTERN  NOVEL 
By  Whuah  MacLeod  Raine,  Author,  Denver,  Colorado 


The  Western  novel,  one  gathers  from 
its  critics,  is  in  a  piteous  condition.  It 
has  become  a  thing  of  rule  and  rote,  form- 
ula-built, a  bit  of  carpenter  work  prepared 
from  plans  and  specifications  that  have 
been  standardized  like  Edison's  concrete 
house. 

This  is  a  definite  enough  complaint,  and 
it  has  its  Just  weight  A  writer  in  a  re- 
cent magazine  article  suggests  that  a  cer- 
tain very  popular  author— who,  by  the 
way,  lives  in  the  West— probably  labels 


his  characters  courage,  meanness,  piety, 
suspicion,  ignorance,  etc.,  and  gives  them 
personal  names  only  after  his  story  Is  fin- 
ished. Perhaps.  I  don't  know  his  meth- 
ods, but  very  likely  he  relies  on  the  fact 
that  most  of  us  are  alike  as  Qod's  little 
apples.  The  great  reading  public  is  con- 
fused by  subtleties  and  resents  them. 

The  tremendous  popularity  of  the  f6r- 
mula-constructed  novel  is  a  source  of  con- 
tinual surprise  and  sometimes  despair  to 
those  of  cultivated  taste.    It  need  not  be 
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a  surprise.  Writers  who  have  had  their 
work  presented  through  the  medium  of  the 
moving  picture  know  how  inevitably  the 
fineness  is  worked  out  of  the  characters 
and  the  personality  out  of  the  story.  The 
whole  thing  is  standardized.  For  the  mo- 
tion-picture producer  has  discovered  that 
the  public  wants  the  commonplace.  It 
thrills  to  simple  elemental  emotions  pre- 
sented without  refinement  of  motive.  So 
the  commonplace  writer — sans  style,  taste, 
ideas,  subtlety,  or  truth  to  life — dealing 
with  elementals  in  an  elemental  way,  ap- 
peals to  the  big  reading  audience. 

It  has  always  been  so.  Until  human  na- 
ture changes  it  always  will  be.  The  most 
popular  writer  in  England  is  a  gentleman 
named  Nat  Qould,  whom  most  of  us  never 
heard  of.  He  writes  racing  stories,  I  think. 
Hawthorne  and  Poe  had  no  such  follow- 
ing as  that  eminent  classic,  B.  P.  Roe. 

Our  eccentricities  and  our  individualities 
are  trifling  compared  with  our  conformi- 
ties. The  tendency  of  a  highly  complicated 
society  is  to  iron  out,  on  the  surface,  those 
differences.  On  certain  occasions  we  all 
wear  the  same  kind  of  clothes.  A  hundred 
thousand  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States  today  will  murmur  "No  clubs?"  to 
their  partners  across  the  bridge  table  in 
exactly  the  same  tone  of  voice.  Differ- 
entiations become  subtle.  The  mediocre 
writer,  slenderly  equipped  for  his  business, 
unable  to  probe  far  below  the  surface, 
often  harks  back  to  a  more  primitive  so- 
ciety with  its  less  specialized  types.  His 
alternative  is  to  treat  a  highly  synthesized 
social  condition  so  superficially  as  to  ig- 
nore its  difficulties. 

To  such  writers  the  West  is  a  tempting 
field.  Its  winning  is  one  of  the  world's 
great  epical  themes.  From  all  states  and 
nations  its  builders  poured,  young,  ardent, 
hopeful,  strong.  Round  the  Horn  in  clip- 
per ships,  across  the  fever-swept  Isthmus, 
by  the  long,  dusty  Overland  Trail,  they 
came  into  the  Golden  West  to  seek  for- 
tune. They  laughed  at  hardship.  They 
wrote  songs  of  defiance  to  bad  luck  and 
sang  them  while  they  toiled  and  starved 
and    died.     Self-contained    and    confident, 


they  gutted  mountains,  made  deserts  leafy 
green,  built  cities  that  were  the  marvel  of 
their  generation.  They  tramped  with  au- 
dacious hope  over  new  dim  trails  to  fell 
forests  and  drove  the  plowshare  through 
the  sod  of  unbroken  prairies.  Into  the 
Great  American  Desert,  as  the  geographers 
called  it,  strode  the  pick  of  the  world's 
adventurous  youth  and  were  swallowed  up 
by  it. 

The  building  of  the  West  is  an  absorbing 
subject,  broad  and  elemental  enough  to 
<^pture  the  brave  imagination  of  the 
young.  Their  eager  eyes  visualize  that  gay 
light-stepping  West,  which  walked  through 
tragedy  with  the  sun  on  its  face,  which 
clung  always  to  the  exaggerated  sense  of 
humor  which  lifted  it  over  all  vicissitudes. 
Whether  he  had  them  in  mind  or  not,  the 
poet  expresses  these  pioneers  when  he 
writes: 

"Others,  I  doubt  not,  if  not  we. 
The  issue  of  our  toils  'shall  see. 
And  (they  forgotten  and  unknown) 
Young  children  gather  as  their  own 
The  harvest  that  the  dead  had  sown." 

The  canvas  is  a  big  one.  If  the  finished 
picture  is  tawdry,  lacks  depths,  or  fails  to 
show  an  illusion  of  life,  the  artist  must 
be  to  blame. 

In  the  flood  of  Western  novels  there  are 
some  which  contain  a  good  deal  of  obvi- 
ous carpenter  work,  a  good  many  strained 
situations,  much  unreality.  Some  show 
characteristics  rather  than  character  in  ac- 
tion. It  may  be  confessed  that  the  West- 
em  novel  is  usually  more  naive,  lacks  bril- 
liancy in  style,  often  displays  no  deep  in- 
sight, and  has  no  background  of  culture. 
In  the  West  we  live  too  much  in  a  concrete 
world.  The  importance  of  character  study 
is  undervalued. 

But  can  we  fairly  localize  these  generali- 
sations? Are  feebleness  of  imagination, 
aridity  of  observation,  and  lack  of  origi- 
nality the  peculiar  defects  of  writers  who 
deal  with  the  West? 

The  writer  of  Western  fiction  offers  one 
iBUggestion  in  his  defence.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition of  Western  fiction  from  which  it  is 
hard  to  escape.  He  is  not  wholly  his  own 
master.    If  he  were  to  write  a  story  of  how 
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Hans  Ukena  raised  peas  and  lettuce  on  a 
flye-acre  Irrigated  patch  and  thought  of 
wooing  Frieda  Relncke  with  onions  and 
cabbages  Instead  of  Cherokee  roses  and 
Lowney's  choc(^ates»  but  decided  after  re- 
flection to  remain  a  bachelor,  his  audience 
would  dwindle,  his  publishers  might  pro- 
test   Certainly  his  car  would  go  gasless. 

When  all  Is  said,  art  Is  not  sectional. 
The  standard  of  literary  Judgment  lies  In 
certain  enduring  principles  that  have  come 
to  common  acceptance.  These  apply  equally 
to  all  fiction,  no  matter  where  Its  setting. 

There  Is  In  all  genuine  fiction  a  sense 
of  life,  a  human  quality  expressed  In  terms 
of  the  writer's  personal  philosophy.  That 
which  lifts  a  novel  out  of  the  common- 
place Is  the  personality  of  the  writer.  A 
novel  Is  an  Individual  expression  of  life,  is 
the  product  of  a  man's  reaction  toward  it 
It  Is  based  upon  ideas  about  life.  If  these 
run  in  a  groove  It  is  because  the'  writer's 
thinking  has  become  standardized. 

The  theme  of  the  novelist  Is  life,  no  less. 
The  novel  is  a  picture  of  life,  but  a  singu- 
larly elastic  one.  It  need  not  conform  to 
established  practice.  It  may  roam  over 
the  whole  field  of  human  endeavor  and 
emotion,  so  only  it  finds  the  significance  of 
them.  The  most  intriguing  thing  about 
writing  is  that  there  is  always  the  chance 
of  doing  something  bigger  than  you  are,  of 
thinking  better  than  your  average,  of  find- 
ing felicitous  words  to  express  your 
thought.  A  writer  may  plow  through  his 
theme  without  learning  or  style  or  even 
good  taste,  but  ideas  of  some  sort  he  must 
have.  To  express  the  beautiful,  to  show 
the  good:  these  are  more'  important  than 
technique.  For  life  after  all  is  bigger  than 
art.  The  fit  and  striking  word  Is  all  very 
well,  but  many  a  man  has  had  a  very 
pretty  style  with  nothing  of  value  to  wrap 
up  in  it. 

I  recall  telling  the  wife  of  a  popular  nov- 
elist, in  the  salad  days  of  my  youth  before 
I  knew  Browne's  Chop  House  and  was  ac- 
customed to  meeting  many  of  my  craft, 
that  it  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  listen 
to  the  good  group  talks  ot  the  writers  in 
New  York. 


tf^ 


'Yes,"  she  said  dryly,  ^there's  a  lot  of 
good  talk — about  the  prices  they  get." 

There  is  too  much  talk  of  that  sort,  both 
among  writers  themselves  and  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  Quantity  of  sales  is  some- 
times thought  of  as  the  standard.  The 
secretary  of  a  very  popular  novelist  re- 
cently sent  out  a  statement  to  the  news^ 
papers  telling  how  many  cars  would  be 
necessary  to  ship  the  advance  orders  of 
his  new  book  and  how  often  these  many 
hundred  thousands  of  copies  would  or 
would  not,  if  put  end  to  end,  reach  to  the 
moon  and  back.  There  are  moments  when 
one  feels  that  the  depreciated  dollar  mark 
is  stamped  all  over  our  present-day  liter- 
ature. It  is  the  hall  mark  of  success.  Too 
often  the  question  Is  not,  "How  good  a 
piece  of  work  is  thisr*  but,  "How  wiU  It 
get  by  with  the  public  r' 

Don't  blame  the  poor  writer  too  much 
for  this.  He  is  a  product  of  his  environ- 
ment Probably  the  literature  of  America 
today  reflects  pretty  well  its  life. 

The  most  engaging  quality  in  fiction  is 
freshness.  Those  of  us  who  are  fencing 
with  the  encroaching  years  recall  the  tre- 
mendous sensation  of  Kipling's  literary  ar- 
rival, due  more  than  to  any  other  sln^ 
factor  to  the  new  note  he  had  struck.  Now 
freshness  must  be  bom  of  a  mind  that 
gets  new  angles  on  life,  of  a  man  with 
bubbles  in  the  brain,  as  someone  has  put 
it.  His  eyes  must  see  and  his  pen  Inter- 
pret human  experience  in  terms  of  his  own 
personality. 

Most  of  us  see  only  the  obvious.  We 
miss  the  signlflcance  of  human  action.  A 
story  is  much  more  likely  to  touch  us  to 
tears  than  the  lives  about  us.  We  lay 
stress  on  the  wrong  things  and  do  not  get 
right  relations.  It  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  unimportant  how  we  translate 
nature,  which  is  a  more  or  less  static 
thing,  even  though  it  may  be  a  living 
stream  issuing  from  the  primal  cosmic 
energy,  even  though  it  too  struggles  with 
nature  and  is  affected  by  contingency.  But 
human  nature  is  dynamic.  The  ideas  bade 
of  it  express  themselves  subtly  in  motion. 
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inflections,  cadences  of  the  TOice,  flashes  of 

the  eye. 

Not  long  ago  I  stepped  upon  a  porch 
and  saw  a  Teddy  hear  lying  there.  It  had 
heen  through  the  wars.  One  arm  was 
gone  and  an  eye  had  heen  punched  out.  It 
lay  with  legs  sprawled  out  and  head 
twisted.  That  Teddy  hear  epitomised  a 
tragedy  in  human  life.  For  the  dirty  lit- 
tle hands  that  had  maimed  it  were  now 
white  in  death.  All  which  that  family  had 
heen  building  for  was  gone.  To  me  that 
stuffed  monstrosity  became  at  once  vital- 
ly signiflcant. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  formula-built 
noyel  that  of  its  yery  nature  freshness 
must  be  lacking.  For  freshness  is  of  the 
spirit  It  springs  from  personality.  The 
poor  Jerry-built  Western  novel,  with  its 
paraphernalia  of  chaps  and  cowboys  and 
Indians  and  six-guns,  with  its  dreadful  hu- 
mor of  misspelt  words  and  oaths  and  bad 
grammar,  cannot  by  any  chance  have  the 
freshness  that  comes  from  original  ob- 
servation, genuine  insight,  and  feeling  for 
truth.  But  you  will  flnd  that  freshness  in 
the  short  stories  of  Peter  Kyne  and  Man- 
love  Rhodes.  You  will  flnd  it  in  Wister's 
Tirginian  and  Stewart  Edward  White's 
Arizona  Nights,  You  will  flnd  it  in  Caroline 
liochhart's  Me  Bmith  and  in  Frank  Spear- 
man's Whispering  Smith. 

The  principal  change  in  the  novel  dur- 
ing recent  years,  as  I  see  it.  Is  that  it  re- 
lates itself  closer  to  the  social  order,  and 
it*  that  respect  has  become  more  highly 
synthesized.  George  Eliot  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  moved  by  the  modem 
spirit  of  unrest  6he  was  Victorian  com- 
pletely. Her  characters  were  in  that  con- 
dition of  society  in  which  it  had  pleased 
God  to  put  them.  If  they  reacted  against 
this  they  were  rebels.  Even  Thackeray, 
whose  keen  analytical  mind  must  have 
given  him  many  doubts  of  the  social  struc- 
ture, shows  us  life  on  the  whole  as  an  in- 
dividual struggle. 

Not  so  with  the  modem.  The  life  of 
the  community  is  no  longer  only  a  back- 
ground for  the  characters.  It  is  the  thing 
that   shapes   them,   drives   them,   dwarfs 


them,  educates  them,  and  swallows  them 
up.  The  characters  are  merely  expres- 
sions of  this  life.  As  we  read  of  Mr.  Polly 
for  instance  or  of  the  Forsjrtes,  we  are  im- 
pressed by  the  feeling  that  they  are  indi- 
viduals struggling  in  the  current  of  an  en- 
vironment altogether  too  strong. 

In  the  earlier  novelists  the  framework 
of  their  philosophy  was  traditional.  The 
moderns  are  idol  breakers.  If  Thackeray 
was  a  novelist  of  manners  and  George 
Eliot  of  character,  as  has  been  said,  then 
Wells,  we  may  add,  is  a  novelist  of  ideas. 
He  is  one  of  the  originators  of  the  novel 
of  idea,  a  new  departure  in  the  field. 

Kipling  is  no  longer  a  prophet  to  us  be- 
cause we  discovered  that  he  had  ceased  to 
grow  with  the  times.  His  mind  has  be- 
come cast  He  has  settled  down  into  a 
voice  for  the  copy  book  maxims,  an  apol- 
ogist for  the  God  of  Things  As  They  Are. 
In  short  he  stands  for  the  British  ruling 
caste.  Wells,  Bennett,  and  Galsworthy  are 
not  static.  We  may  laugh  at  Wells  some- 
times and  we  do.  He  reminds  us  of  a  child 
with  a  tremendously  active  imagination 
sitting  on  the  floor  cutting  out  paper  men 
and  women.  Sometimes,  with  a  little 
flourish,  he  snips  out  a  bigger  flgure  and 
labels  it  God.  But  the  signiflcant  fact  is 
that  his  mind  is  always  busy  and  never 
afraid  to  take  the  works  to  pieces  to  have 
a  look  at  what  makes  the  wheels  go  round. 

One  complaint  of  the  critics  is  that  the 
Western  novel  has  none  of  this  social  con- 
sciousness. It  has  not  a  great  deal.  That 
is  true.  Neither  had  "the  beautiful  bare 
narrative  of  Robinson  Crusoe,"  as  Lamb 
calls  it,  yet  to  this  day  we  devour  it  with 
delight  The  novel  of  adventure  and  the 
novel  of  character  are  distinct  achieve- 
ments. It  is  easy  to  be  rather  scornful  of 
the  novel  in  which  the  characters  move 
rapidly  and  with  energy  to  their  appointed 
destinies.  Yet  the  tale  of  action  is  in  itself 
as  worthy  as  the  story  of  ideas.  It  may 
Just  as  truly  reveal  the  springs  that  move 
to  action,  may  Just  as  flnely  show  the 
characters  betraying  themselves  in  deeds 
as  another  type  of  flction  shows  them  be- 
traying themselves  in  words.    The  Sheriff 
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0/  Badger  (Pattullo)  is  as  true  to  life  as 
Mr.  Polly  (Wells).  Elugene  Bfanlove 
Rhodes'  Jeff  Bransford  is  as  much  a  prod- 
uct of  his  environment  as  Bennett's  Denry 
and  is  much  less  a  jeu  d'esprit. 

"Romance  is  the  poetry  of  circum- 
stance," Stevenson  says.  What  spells  ro- 
mance to  one  of  us  does  not  to  another. 
I  have  walked  down  Broadway  beneath  its 
gleaming  night  lights,  the  rain  splashing 
down  on  the  shining  street,  and  found  in 
a  solitary  closeshut  cab  whirling  on  its 
way,  some  savor  of  romance.  You  smile 
perhaps,  but  your  own  imaginations  are  as 
tricky. 

The  insatiable  demand  for  the  Western 
story  finds  its  spring  in  the  imagination 
of  the  readers.  The  West  is  the  home  of 
romance.  The  clerk  picks  up  a  stirring 
tale  of  tangled  trails  and  his  own  drab 
life  vanishes.  He  too  is  walking  the  edge 
of  that  dangerous  cliff,  a  target  for  the 
bullets  of  the  rifles  in  the  valley  far  be- 
low. He  too  gallops  across  the  prairie 
with  the  heroine,  the  sun  in  his  eyes  and 
the  wind  in  his  face.  It  is  the  same  way 
with  the  schoolboy.  His  eyes  are  on  the 
algebra  in  front  of  him,  but  his  thoughts 
are  far  afield.  He  is  creeping  through 
Twin  Buttes  Notch  with  Yorky  to  see  the 
rustlers  drive  the  stolen  herd  south. 

Recently  I  had  occasion  to  note  the  ef- 
fect of  a  Western  novel  on  a  boy  of  six. 
His  parents  read  it  aloud  in  the  evening. 
That  little  fellow's  mind  was  a  blank 
page  upon  which  every  incident  and  char- 
acter was  written.  He  knew  that  story 
from  begrinning  to  end  as  the  author  could 
never  hope  to  know  it  The  hero  of  the 
novel  and  his  friends  strode  with  Jingling 
spurs  through  his  imagination  as  super- 
men. He  lived  his  waking  hours  in  that 
story.  While  he  was  dressing  alone  he 
could  be  heard  talking  its  lingo.  When 
his  mother  undressed  him  at  night  he 
would  say,  "Let's  talk  about  Bucky  and 
Reddy  now."  At  breakfast  one  morning  he 
startled  his  parents  by  saying  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course,  with  the  perfect  inno- 
cence of  a  baby,  "Where  the  hell's  that 


damn  knife?"    The  night  readings  ceased. 
Billie  is  still  wondering  why. 

If  I  may  quote  Stevenson  again:  "We 
are  all  homesick,  in  the  dark  days  and 
black  towns,  for  the  land  of  blue  skies  and 
brave  adventures  in  forests  and  in  lonely 
inns,  on  the  battlefield,  in  the  prison,  on 
the  desert  isle." 

That  homesickness  justifies  the  nov^  in 
which  there  is  swift  movement.  "The 
good  novel  of  character  is  the  novel  I  can 
always  pick  up,  but  the  good  novel  of  ad- 
venture is  the  novel  I  can  never  lay  down," 
Agnes  Repplier  tells  us  in  one  of  her  de- 
lightful essays.  But  I  have  no  time  to  em- 
bark again  on  the  old  quarrel  between  the 
novel  of  character  and  the  novel  of  inci- 
dent Yet  I  point  out  one  significant  fact: 
The  scenes  in  fiction  that  stand  out  in 
your  memory  are  climax  incidents  and  not 
bits  of  4;haracter  analysis. 

You  may  take  it  as  axiomatic  that  ev- 
ery writer  sees  beauty  in  his  theme,  no 
matter  how  sordid  it  may  seem.  He  loves 
the  thing  he  is  writing  about  and  he 
fiames  with  a  passionate  desire  to  impart 
that  vision  to  the  reader.  The  tragedy  of 
every  artist's  work  is  that  his  product  fails 
to  picture  adequately  his  inner  vision  of 
beauty  and  truth.  He  finds  compensation 
in  the  fact  that  the  reader  or  the  specta- 
tor, having  that  vision  alight  in  his  mind 
too,  supplies  the  lack  and  remedies  the 
artist's  failure. 

A  man's  work  depends  ultimately  of 
course  upon  the  texture  of  his  mind.  This 
refiects  itself  on  his  work.  It  mirrors  his 
philosophy  of  life  as  well  as  his  literary 
convictions  and  theories  of  art  Fielding 
and  Scott  are  still  giants,  because  of  their 
first-class  minds.  With  all  his  array  of 
talents  Dickens  is  passing  out  of  the  ranks 
of  the  grreat  writers  because  he  had  essen- 
tially, at  bottom,  a  commonplace  mind. 

If  I  have  seemed  to  talk  a  good  deal 
about  life  in  connection  with  the  novel,  it 
is  because  life  is  of  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  it.  The  novel  must  have  the  very 
color  of  life.  Nothing  less  will  do  to 
make  of  it  a  vital  thing.    Except  in  the 
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case  of  a  fantasy,  a  pure  romance,  or  a 
mystery  story,  this  illusion  of  life  must 
be  sustained.  A  factory-made  noyel, 
turned  out  by  machinery,  cannot  possibly 
stand  the  acid  test. 
But  in  this  the  Western  noyel  is  not  in  a 


class  by  itself.  It  must  be  judged  by  the 
same  standards  as  the  novel  of  the  East 
or  of  the  South,  of  Paris  or  Boston  or 
London.  Insofar  as  it  is  a  true  picture  of 
life  it  succeeds.  Where  it  misses  truth  it 
fails. 


REPORTS  OP  SECRETARY,  TREASURER,  TRUSTEES  OP  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS, 

PUBUSHING  BOARD  AND  OOBfMITTEES,  1919-20. 


The  two  years  following  the  signing  of 
the  Armistice  constitute  a  period  of  read- 
justment for  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  June,  1919,  the  fighting  had  been  oyer 
for  seven  months;  but  the  A.  L.  A.  War 
Service  was  not  over.  It  was  still  serving 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  was  beginning  to  serve  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  the  discharged  men. 
It  was  providing  reading  matter  for  the 
service  men  in  hospitals,  for  men  on  Uni- 
ted States  Shipping  Board  vessels,  for 
some  industrial  war  work  communities, 
and  was  putting  books  into  Braille,  grade 
1^,  for  the  war  blind.' 

On  November  1,  1919,  the  Government 
took  over  the  library  work  for  the 
soldiers  in  continental  United  States;  for 
the  Navy  and  murine  corps  throughout  the 
world. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Committee  of 
Eleven  (United  War  Work  Committee) 
certain  A.  L.  A.  War  Service  funds  ($106,- 
970),  were  turned  over  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  for  library  purposes;  and  the  bud- 
get for  the  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars remaining  (about  $800,000  as  of  Jan. 
1)  provided  for  service  to — 

Discharged  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines. 

The  war  blind, 

Certain  industrial  war  work  communi- 
ties. 

United   States   Shipping   Board    vessels 
and  other  merchant  marine  vessels, 

Public  Health  Service  hospitals. 

Ex-service  men  in  civilian  hospitals. 

Lighthouses  and  lightships. 

Coast  Guard  stations, 

Paris  Headquarters  and  troops  outside 
of  continental  United  States. 

The  attention  of  many  people  was  di- 
rected to  library  work  during  the  war,  and 


many  men  developed  a  reading  and  library 
habit.  It  was  inevitable  that  new  demands 
would  be  made  upon  the  American  Library 
Association  because  of  these  facts.  How 
the  Association  ehould  meet  these  new  de- 
mands has  been  discussed  in  the  Secre- 
tary's Report  for  1919,  in  the  President's 
address  at  the  Asbury  Park  Conference,  in 
no  end  of  committee  reports,  public  meet- 
ings, and  articles  in  library  periodicals. 
Naturally  there  has  been  some  difference 
of  opinion  among  members  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  Apparently  all  believe, 
however,  that  the  Association  should  do 
something  more  than  it  has  been  abie  to 
do  in  the  past 

Whether  it  is  to  do  much  or  little, 
whether  it  is  to  put  itself  in  a  position  to 
give  the  advisiory  assistance  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  of  it,  to  issue  the  pub- 
lications it  ought  to  issue,  and  to  promote 
the  development  of  libraries  and  librarian- 
ship  through  sustained  publicity;  or 
whether  it  is  always  to  be  handicapped  as 
in  the  past  for  want  of  funds — these  things 
will  be  decided  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  Association  has  an  opportunity 
which  it  has  never  had  before.  Magazines 
and  newspapers  have  been  generous  in 
their  publicity,  and  prominent  men  and 
women  throughout  the  country  have  read- 
ily agreed  that  there  is  a  big  work  we 
should  do  in  promoting  library  develop- 
ment and  the  use  of  books  during  the  next 
few  years. 

The  Secretary  believes  the  members  of 
the  Library  Association  and  the  members 
of  the  library  profession  generally  feel 
this  demand  for  a  larger  service,  and  that 
they  will,  by  promoting  the  appeal  for 
funds,  make  possible  a  very  great  exten- 
sion of  the  Association's  work. 

Secretaryship:      Mr.    George    B.    Utley, 
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for  nine  years  the  efllcient  secretary  of  the 
association,  resided  his  office  April  16  to 
become  Ldbrarian  of  the  Newberry  Li- 
brary, Chicago.  Mr.  Utley's  service  to  the 
library  profession  is  too  well  known  and 
too  fully  recognized  by  all  members  of  the 
association  to  make  necessary  any  com- 
ment thereon. 

The  present  secretary  was  appointed  on 
the  same  date  and  immediately  assumed 
office.  His  duties  in  connection  with  the 
Enlarged  Program  necessitated  his  tempo- 
rary residence  in  New  York  so  the  Chi- 
cago Headquarters  were  placed  for  a  lim- 
ited time  in  charge  of  the  assistant  secre- 
tary, Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle  (appointment  ef- 
fective April  22,  1920). 

Until  December  first  the  retiring  secre- 
tary spent  most  of  the  year  in  Washington, 
where  his  duties  as  secretary  of  the  Li- 
brary War  Service  occupied  the  major 
part  of  his  time. 

Headquarters:  In  the  report  for  last 
year  the  Executive  Secretary  clearly  de- 
fined a  few  of  the  immediate  specific  needs 
of  the  Association.  The  demands  of  the 
present  year  have  but  intensified  these 
needs  and  added  new  ones  to  them.  The 
resources  of  the  Headquarters  office  have 
been  taxed  to  the  utmost  and  only  the  effi- 
ciency and  unfailing  devotion  of  the  assist- 
ant secretary,  Miss  Eva  M.  Ford,  and  of 
Miss  Brigham  have  made  possible  the  ac- 
complishment which  the  year  shows. 

The  awakening  of  library  interest 
throughout  the  nation  naturally  is  strongly 
evidenced  at  this  point  of  concentration. 
Inquiries  and  requests  for  assistance  have 
been  embarrassingly  numerous  but  none 
have  gone  without  some  response.  All  the 
routine  work  has,  of  course,  increased  cor- 
respondingly. 

Chicago  Public  Library:  The  Secretary, 
for  the  Association,  desires  to  acknowl- 
edge the  continued  generosity  of  the  Chi- 
cago Public  Library  in  providing  Head- 
quarters with  free  space,  light,  heat  and 
service.  The  courtesies  extended  by  the 
Librarian  and  his  staff  do  much  to  facili- 
tate the  work  of  this  office.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  even  to  this  time  to  have 
done  without  a  special  Association  library, 


had  it  not  been  for  the  liberal  attitude  of 
the  Library  staff  towards  the  needa  of  the 
office. 

Membership:      No  campaign   haa   been 
carried  on  during  the  year  but  there  has 
been  a  small  increase  in  membership  as 
shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 
Handbook,    1919    recorded    member- 
ship   4.178 

New  members  recorded  since 
printing  of  Handbook,  1919  (Jan. 
1  to  May  10,  1920) : 

Institutional  mehibers 13 

Annual  personal  members: 

Trustees    2 

Librarians  and  assistants 224 

Life  members  (previously  annual 

members)    6 

Life  members  (new) 2 


Total    247 

The  largest  number  reported  from  any 
one  staff  is  from  that  of  the  Public  Libra- 
ry, Fort  Wayne,  Ind*,  10  new  members,  and 
the  second  largest  is  from  the  Public  lA- 
brary,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  8  new  mem- 
bers. 

The  Library  schools  show  the  fc^owing 
new  memberships: 

New  York  State  Library  School 18 

Western  Reserve  Library  School 10 

Atlanta  (Qa.)  Carnegie  Library  School.  7 
The  Geographical  distribution  of  the  247 
added  members  is  as  follows: 

Alabama    11  Missouri  5 

California    9  Montana  1 

Colorado    7  Nebraska S 

Delaware    1   New   Jersey 7 

Dist.  of  Columbia.  1   New  York 44 

Florida  1  North  Dakota 2 

Georgia    8   Ohio   21 

Idaho    1   Oregon  3 

Illinois    26   Pennsylvania  13 

Indiana  19   Rhode  Island 1 

Iowa   6    South  Carolina. . .  2 

Kansas 1   South  Dakota 2 

Kentucky  8   Texas   2 

Maryland 8   Washington    3 

Massachusetts  ...  11   Wisconsin  7 

Michigan 12  Hawaii  1 

Minnesota   6   Canada 3 

Mississippi 1  China   1 
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With  more  time  to  devote  to  recruiting, 
the  membership  can  be  largely  increased. 
The  resultant  publicity  from  the  Enlarged 
Program  activities  is  bringing  many  in- 
quiries as  to  the  benefit  of  membership  in 
the  A.  L.  A. 

Publicity:  Merely  keeping  up  with  the 
work  day  by  day  has  required  all  the  time 
of  the  office  staff  and  no  publicity  has 
been  attempted,  other  than  the  usual  call- 
ing of  attention  to  the  publications  and 
responding  to  inquiries  from  organizations 
and  individuals.  In  this  also  should  be 
included  the  addresses  that  have  been 
made  before  clubs»  educational  institutions 
and  various  associations. 

From  the  enormous  number  of  demands 
properly  made  upon  Headquarters  during 
the  year  the  extent  of  the  publicity  of  the 
Library  War  Service  and  the  activities  of 
the  Enlarged  Program  stafP  can  be  read- 
ily determined.  The  best  publicity  for  the 
future  lies  in  the  competent  meeting  of 
these  demands  and  the  following  up  ade- 
quately of  the  work  begun  and  the  inter- 
est aroused.  The  letters  received  in  one 
day  would  go  a  long  way  toward  answer- 
ing any  question  as  to  the  need  for  im- 
mediate and  far-reaching  expansion. 

Addresses,  Lectures,  and  Library  Meet- 
ings: The  retiring  secretary  arranged  for 
addresses  before  nine  teachers'  associa- 
tions in  eight  different  states  and  before 
fifteen  library  meetings  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  states. 

Five  of  the  addresses  were  made  by  him 
and  he  attended  in  addition  the  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Library  Association 
and  such  other  meetings  as  his  secretary- 
ship necessitated. 

Publishing  Board:  The  report  of  the 
Publishing  Board  is  given  elsewhere.  The 
regular  work  of  handling  sales  has  taken 
much  of  the  thne  of  Headquarters  stafP. 
The  need  of  new  publications  has  been 
noted  and  reported  to  the  Board  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  necessary  prelimin- 
ary work  of  contemplated  publications  has 
been  carried  on. 

Necrology:  The  Association  lost  by 
death  during  the  year  seventeen  members. 


Their  loss  is  deeply  regretted  by  their  fel- 
low members.  Their  number  includes  one 
ex-president,  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Gould, 
two  life  members,  Miss  Mary  E.  Hawley 
and  Miss  Mary  Frances  Isom,  and  two 
honorary  members.  Bishop  John  H.  Vin- 
cent and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  While 
Mr.  Carnegie  never  attended  a  conference, 
his  infiuence  and  generosity  made  possible 
many  of  the  accomplishments  not  only  of 
the  Association  but  also  those  of  many  of 
its  individual  members.  In  his  death  the 
American  Library  Association  and  "the 
free  public  libraries  of  the  English-speak- 
ing world  were  indeed  deprived  of  their 
stanchest  and  most  munificent  friend." 

Miss  Isom's  death  removed  one  of  the 
most  potential  forces  in  the  library  world. 
To  professional  qualifications  possessed  by 
but  few  Miss  Isom  added  "rare  personal 
gifts,  broad  human  Sjrmpathies,  penetrat- 
ing insight  into  character,  magnetism,  cre- 
ative power  and  a  joyous  sense  of  humor." 

Mr.  Gould  possessed  in  a  marked  degree 
true  scholarship,  kindliness,  modesty,  gen- 
tleness and  real  sincerity,  so  that  the  li- 
brary world  has  lost  much  in  his  going 
from  it. 

The    following    were   members   at    the 
time  of  their  death: 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  died  August  11,  1919. 

Honorary  member. 
Caswell,  E.  A.,  died  June  25,  1919. 
Davis,    Raymond    C,   librarian,    emeritus, 

University   of   Michigan    Library,    died 

June  10,  1919. 
Gould,   Charles   Henry,    librarian,    McGill 

University    library,    Montreal,    Canada, 

died  July  30,  1919. 
Hawley,   Mary   Elizabeth,  assistant   cata- 

loger,  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, died  Jan.  1,  1920.    Life  member. 

Isom,  Mary  Frances,  librarian,  Portland 
Library  Association,  died  April  16,  1920. 
Life  member. 

Kidder,  Mrs.  Ida  Angeline,  librarian,  Ore- 
gon Agricultural  College  Library,  Cor- 
vallis,  Oregon,  died*  Feb.  29,  1920. 

King,  James  L.,  librarian,  Kansas  State  Li- 
brary, Topeka,  Kansas,  died  Oct  20, 1919. 
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Lemcke,  Ernst,  importer  and  bookseller, 
New  York  City,  died  July  8.  1919. 

Lockwood,  John  8.,  librarian  a^^ent.  Li- 
brary Bureau,  Boston,  Bfassaohusetts, 
died  Jan.  30,  1920. 

McLenegan,  Charles  E.,  librarian.  Public 
Library,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  died 
March  17.  1920. 

Owen,  Thomas  McAdory,  director,  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History,  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  died  March  26,  1920. 

Remann,  Henry  C,  librarian,  Lincoln  Li- 
brary, Springfield,  Illinois,  died  Feb.  26, 
1920. 

Roden,  Mrs.  Carl  B.,  wife  of  the  librarian 
of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  died  Au- 
gust 13,  1919. 

Sachse,  Julius,  librarian.  Grand  Lodge  A.  F. 
ft  A.  M.  of  Pennsylvania,  died  Novem- 
ber 14,  1919. 

Scholefleld,  Ethelburt  O.  S.,  librarian  of 
the  Provincial  Library,  Victoria,  B.  C, 
died  December  25,  1919. 

Vincent,  Bishop  John  H.,  died  May  9, 1920. 
Honorary  men^ber. 


The  following  persons  had  formerly  be- 
longed  to  the  Association;  although   not 
members  at  the  time  of  their  death: 
Blair,  Irene  E.,  librarian.  Public  Library, 

Sedalia,  Missouri,  died  April  29,  1919. 
Bliss,   Richard,    formerly   librarian.   Red- 
wood Library,  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
died  Jan.  7,  1920. 
Bums,  William  Savage,  trustee  of  Daven- 
port library,  Bath,  Maine,  died  May  2, 
1919. 
Calkins,  Mary  Jane,  formerly  librarian  of 
Public  Library,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  died 
November  24,  1919. 
Cattell,  Miss  Sarah  W.,  died  January  2, 
1920. 


Cunningham  Mrs.  Jesse  (Ease  BCiller), 
wife  of  the  librarian  of  the  PiAlic  Li- 
brary, St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  died  De- 
cember 21,  1919. 

Cutter,  Mrs.  William  Parker,  died  in  1920. 

Balm,  Mrs.  Katherine  A.,  formerly  Iftra- 
rian  ot  Stout  Institute  Library,  Menom- 
inee, Wisconsin,  died  Oct  2,  1919. 

Johnstcm,  Dnnkin  V.,  formerly  reference 
librarian.  New  York  State  Library,  died 
December  22,  1919. 

Miner,  Mrs.  A.  B.  (Sarah  H.),  died  Feb. 
23,  1920. 

Rice,  Mrs.  David  Hall,  died  March  2,  1920. 

Ryan,  Mary  E.,  assistant.  Public  Library, 
Chicago,  died  February  7,  1919. 

Solberg,  Mrs.  Thorvald,  died  Mardi  7, 1920. 

Trumbull,  Jonathan,  historian  and  Iftra- 
rian,  Otis  Library,  Norwich,  (Connecticut, 
died  May  22,  1919. 
To  the  above  are  added  the  records^  not 

obtainable  at  the  time  of  their  death,  of 

two  former  members: 

Beeken,  Mrs.  Lewis  Lazelle  (Kate  Keith), 
formerly  Children's  librarian,  C!amegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
died  in  1914. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Oeorge  Albert  (Mabel  Ethel- 
ind  Scripps),  Children's  librarian,  Chris- 
topher House  Settlement,  Chicago,  died 
in  1912. 


The  incoming  Secretary  desires  to  ex- 
press his  appreciation  of  the  excellent 
state  in  which  he  found  all  the  alEairs  of 
the  office  and  also  of  the  ready  assistance 
so  graciously  given  him  by  Mr.  Utley  and 
the  staff. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Cabl  H.  BIhjlm, 
Secretary. 

May  7, 1920. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 
January  1  to  AprH  30,  1920 

Receipts 

Balance,  Union  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  Jan.  1, 1920 $  5^8.03 

Membership  dnes,  annual  7,784.60 

Memberships,  life  200.00 

Trustees  Carnegie  fund.  Income 2,000.00 

Trustees  Endowment  fund.  Income 200.00 

Committee  on  Enlarged  Program,  January 600.00 

Library  War  Service  Committee,  April 1,650.00 

Library  War  Service  Committee 203.60 

Interest  on  bank  balance,  Jan.-April,  1920 37.68 

$18,183.61 
Expenditures 

Checks  Nob.  146-162  (Vouchers  Nos.  2117-2214,  Incl.) $9,273.41 

Distributed  as  follows: 

Bulletin    $3,382.39 

Conference    346.02 

Committees    83.07 

Headquarters: 

Salaries    2,939.62 

Additional  services    952.08 

Supplies    : 376.73 

Postage  and  telephone  264j62 

Miscellaneous    208.19 

Travel  621.79 

Trustees'  endowment  fund  (Life  memberships) 200.00 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board,  Carnegie  fund  Income 2,000.00 

11,273.41 

Balance,  Union  Trust  Co.,  Chicago $6,910.20 

Balance,  National  Bank  of  the  Republic 260.00 

Total  balance    $7,100.20 


* 


James  L.  Whitney  Fund 

Principal  and  Interest.  Dec.  31,   1919 $483.92 

Interest,  Jan.  1,  1920 7.17 

Fourteenth  Installment,  Jan.  22,  1920 29.65 

Total $620.74 

A.  L.  A.  War  Service  Fund 

Receipts 

Balance,  Chicago  Trust  Co.  and  receipts  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1920 $16,703.29 

Contributions   865.63 

Sale  of  buildings  and  equipment 7.332.82 

Sale  of  unsuitable  books,  magazines  and  waste 726.32 

Miscellaneous  sources    2,073.18 

Interest  on  bank  balaroe,  Jan.-April,  1920 88.95 

$26,780.19 
Expenditures 

Feb.  29.    A.  L.  A.  War  Service $16,000.00 

Exchange  on  checks,  Jan.-April,  1920 19.72    16,019.72 

Balance  Chicago  Trust  (Company   $11,760.47 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Chicago.  April  30, 1920.  Edward  D.  Tweedell,  Treasurer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
ENDOWMENT  FUND 


The  Trustees  of  the  Endowment  Fond 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  their  tmst  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  January  16»  1920: 

The  only  change  in  inyestments  during 
the  year  occurred  through  the  iuTestment, 
on  May  7,  1919,  of  $700,  the  balance  of 
uninyested  cash  in  the  Endowment  Fund* 
in  United  states  of  America  Victory  Loan 
4%%  Notes,  due  1923,  by  subscription  at 
par. 

The  usual  audit  of  the  investments  and 


accounts  of  the  trust  was,  at  the  request 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  made 
by  Mr.  Harrison  W.  Craver,  director  of  the 
Engineering  Societies  Library,  of  this  city. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.   W.   Appletoo, 
M.  Taylor  Pyne, 
Edward  W.  Sheldon, 
Trustees,  Carnegie 
and  Endowment  Funds. 
New  York,  April  18,  1920. 


CARNEGIE  FUND,  PRINCIPAL  ACCOUNT 

Cash  donated  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie |100,00« 

invested  as  follows: 

Date  of  Purchase  Cost  Book  Value 

June  1,  1908    5,000  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com^ 

pany  4%  Bonds  due  July  1, 1929,  inter- 
est January  and  July 96)i  |  4326.00 

June  1,  1908  10,000  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany 4%  Bonds  due  July  1,  1929,  inter- 
est January  and  July 94%      9,487i»0 

June  1,  1908  16,000  Cleveland  Terminal  and  Valley  Railroad 

Company  First  Mortgage  4%  Bonds 
due  November  1,  1996,  interest  May 
and  November       100       16,000.00 

June  1,  1908  10,000  Seaboard    Air    Line    Railway     (Atlanta- 
Birmingham   Division)    First   Mortgage 
4%  Bonds  due  May  1,  1938,  interest 
March  and  September 96%      9,660.00 

June  1,  1908  16,000  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  Col- 
lateral Trust  6%  Bonds  due  January 
1,  1938,  interest  January  and  July 108%    16,000.00 

June  1,  1908  16,000  New   York   Central   and   Hudson   River 

Railroad  Company,  Lake  Shore  Col- 
lateral 3%%  Bonds  were  exchanged 
February  10,  1918,  for 
16,000  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  Con- 
solidation Mortgage  Gold  4%  Bonds, 
Series  "A,"  due  February  1,  1998,  in- 
terest February  and  August 90       13,600.00 

June  1,  1908  16,000  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company  Col- 
lateral Trust  6%  Bonds  were  ex- 
changed for 
16,000  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company  First 
and  Refunding  Mortgage  Gold  6% 
Bonds  due  1928,  Sertes  "B,"  interest 
February  and  August 104%    16,000.00 

May  8.  1909  13,000  United  States  Steel  Corporation  Sinking 

Fund  Gold  6%  Bonds  due  April  1, 1983, 

A        ^   ,«A^    .i.^  ^  Interest  May  and  November 104       18,000.00 

Aug.  6,  1909    1.600  UnHed  States  Steel  Corporation  Sinking 

Fund  Gold  6%  Bonds  due  April  1,1968, 
Interest  May  and  November 108%      1,600.00 
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July  27, 1909    1,000  United  States  Steel  Corporation  Sinking 

Fund  Gold  6%  Bonds  due  April  1, 1963, 
interest  May  and  November 102^      1,000.00 

May  11,  1916    1,000  United  States  Steel  Corporation  Sinking 

Fund  Gold  5%  bonds  due  April  1, 1963, 
interest  May  and  November 105H      1,000.00 

May   2,  1917    1,000  United  States  Steel  Corporation  Sinking 

Fund  Gold  5%  Bonds  due  April  1,  1963, 
interest  May  and  November 106%      1,000.00 


102,600  99,812.50 

Jan.   16,  1920  United  States  Trust  Company  on  deposit 187.60 


1100,000.00 

The  surplus  account  was  increased  $100.00  during  1917  by  Premium  received  on  one 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  Sinking  Fund  Gold  6%  Bond  called  in  at  110,  making 

the  surplus  account  $360.00,  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds  May  7,  1918,  Third  Liberty  Loan, 

CARNEGIE  FUND,  INCOME  ACCOUNT 

1919 

January      16    Balance  $1,498.66 

February     1    Int.  New  York  Central 300.00 

February     1    Int.  Missouri  Pacific 376.00 

March          1    Int.  Seaboard  Air  Line 200.00 

March         16    Int.  U.  S.  Bond 7.42 

May              1    Int.  Cleveland  Termloal 800.00 

May              1    Int.  United  States  Steel 437.60 

July              1    Int.  Western  Union  Telegraph 376.00 

July              1    Int.  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 300.00 

August         1    Int.  New  York  Central 800.00 

August         1    Int.  Missouri  Pacific 376.00 

September  6    Int  Seaboard  Air  Line 200.00 

September  16    Int.  U.  S.  Government  4% 7.46 

November    1    Int.  United  States  Steel 437.60 

November   1    Int.  Cleveland  Terminal 300.00 

December   2    Int.  on  deposits 71.86 

December   2    Int.  Western  Union  Telegraph 876.00 

1920 

January       2    Int.  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 800.00 

$6,166.27 

Disbursements 

1919 

April  17  C.  B.  Roden,  treasurer. $2,000.00       , 

December  2  United  States  Trust  Company  Commission 76.00 

December  24  C.  B.  Roden,  treasurer 2.600.00 

1920 

January     16  Cash  on  hand,  United  States  Trust  Company 1,680.27 

$6,166.27 

ENDOWMENT  FUND,   PRINCIPAL  ACCOUNT 

1919 

January  16  On  hand,  bonds  and  cash $8,611.84 

February  6  Life  Membership,  B.  O.  Avey 26.00 

February  6  Life  Membership,  O.  B.  Derby 26.00 

March  6  Life  Membership.  (Mirs.)  H.  P.  Sawyer 26.00 

June  4  Life  Memibership,  S.  Seng 26.00 

June  4  Life  Membership,  A.  Strohm 26.00 

June  4  Life  Membership,  L.  Burmeister 26.00 

June  4  Life  Membership,  (Mrs.)  F.  H.  Rogers 26.00 

June  4  Life  Membership,  C.  T.  Hewitt 26.00 

June  4  Life  Membership,  A.  O.  Hubbard 26.00 

June  4  Life  Membership,  W.  P.  Sheffield 25.00 

June  4  Life  Membership,  R.  H.  Calkins 26.00 

Jane  4  Life  Membership,  R.  V.  Cook 26.00 
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June            4  Life  Membership,  M.  B.  Carey ^00 

June          V2  Life  Membership,  M.  W.  Brown ».W 

June          12  Life  Membership,  B.  Olendenning ^W 

June          12  Life  Membership,  H.  W.  Wilson 26.00 

September  4  Life  Membership,  M.  S.  KimbaU ».00 

September  4  Life  Membership,  A.  B.  Pelt ».00 

September  4  Life  Membership,  (Mrs.)  O.  O.  Carpenter ^.00 

September  4  Life  Membership,  P.  O.  Holden ».00 

September  4  Life  Membership,  L.  Harvey ».00 

September  4  Life  Membership.  (Mrs.)  P.  A,  Long ..^"J? 

September  4  Life  Fellow,  G.  O.  Carpenter IWM 

Invested  as  follows: 

Date  of  Purchase  ^>^^ 

1908 

June  12     U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  Sinking  Fund  Gold 

6%  Bonds  »«%    $1,970.00 

October     19    2     U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  Slaking  Pnnd  Gold 

6%  Bonds  102><      2,000.00 

November  6    1^  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  Sinking  Fund  Gold 

6%  Bonds  101         1,600.00 

1910 

July  27    1^  U.  S.  (Steel  Corporation  Slaking  Fund  Gold 

6%  Bonds  102%      1,600.00 

1913 

December  8    1     U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  Sinking  Pnnd  Q<Ad 

6%  Bond  09%         991.26 

1010 

May  7  U.  S.  Victory  Loan  4%% 700.00 

1920 

January    16  Cash  on  hand.  United  States  Trust  Ck> 600.69 

ENDOWMENT  FUND,  INCOME  A(XX)UNT 

1919 

May            1  Int.  U.  S.  Steel  Bonds $  200.00 

November  1  Int.  U.  S.  Steel  Bonds ^. 200.00 

December  16  Int.  Victory  Loan 18.97 

Disbursements 
1919 

June  28    C.  B.  Roden,  treasurer I  200.00 

December  24    C.  B.  Roden,  treasurer 218.97 


|9,261J4 


19,281^4 


I   418.97 


I   418.97 


A.  L.  A.  PUBLISHING  BOARD 
REPORT  FOR  1919-1920 

Morlturl  SalutamusI— The  Publishing 
Board  reports  this  year  as  a  moribund 
body,  for  the  Association  is  to  have  a  new 
Constitution,  and  the  one  feature  of  it 
which  seems  to  have  met  with  unanimous 
consent,  or  at  any  rate  to  which  no  voice 
has  been  raised  in  objection,  is  the  omis- 
sion of  this  Board  from  the  future  opera- 
ticms  of  the  Association.  The  members  of 
the  Board,  creatures  of  the  Association 
and  obedient  to  its  will,  certaialy  have  no 
Intention  of  interposing  an  objection. 


And  yet  we  feel  that,  after  our  demise, 
it  will  be  found  necessary  to  revive  us  in 
some  form  and  under  some  title.  Our  ex- 
perience indicates  strongly  that  the  pub- 
lishing activities  of  this  Association  most 
be  in  charge  of  a  ciHnmlttee  of  librarians 
representing  various  poiats  of  view.  So 
far  as  those  activities  relate  to  publidilng 
purely  as  a  busiaess,  they  can  safely  be 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  an  expert  pub- 
lisher. But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
they  are  not  undertaken  for  profit  It  to 
probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  all 
books  so  likely  to  prove  financially  proflt- 
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able  that  publishers  are  wilUng  to  issue 
them  on  a  business  basis,  should  be  so 
issued.  This  Association  should  confine 
Itself  to  the  issue  of  such  material,  useful 
to  libraries  and  librarians,  as  cannot  be 
printed  at  a  profit,  using  for  the  purpose 
Its  present  endowment  fund,  supplemented 
by  additional  funds  to  whatever  extent  it 
may  be  possible  to  raise  them.  The  selec- 
tion of  this  material  can  be  done  intelli- 
gently only  by  librarians. 

It  seems  impossi^ble  that  our  Bxecutiye 
Board,  charged  with  all  the  business  of 
the  Association,  can  do  also  this  special 
work,  and  some  form  of  committee  seems 
the  only  altenfative. 

As  requested  by  the  Executive  Board, 
the  Publishing  Board  has  had  a  survey  of 
its  activities  made  by  an  expert  familiar 
with  the  publishing  business,  selecting  for 
the  purpose  Mr.  Frederic  O.  Melcher,  vice- 
president  of  the  R.  R.  Bowker  Company, 
New  York.  His  report,  which  is  in  our 
hands,  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Execu- 
tive Board  with  our  recommendations  as 
soon  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
consider  it  at  a  meeting.  It  may  be  said 
here,  however,  that  Mr.  Melcher's  view  of 
the  necessity  of  a  committee  of  librarians 
is  substantially  that  outlined  above. 

New  Publications — Only  a  few  new  pub- 
lications have  appeared  during  the  past 
year.    Among  them  are  the  following: 

"Viewpoints  in  travel,"  by  Josephine  A. 
Rathbone,  an  arrangement  of  some  iOO 
books  according  to  their  essential  inter- 
ests. 

"The  Booklist  books  of  1919"— a  selec- 
tion of  about  350  of  the  most  popular  titles 
and  books  most  appropriate  for  small  li- 
braries that  have  been  listed  in  The  Book- 
list during  1919. 

"Some  principles  of  business-like  con- 
duct in  libraries"  (A.  L.  A.  Handbook  No. 
11),  by  Arthur  E.  Bostwick.  The  handbook 
is  an  endeavor  to  answer  the  questions, 
"What  is  a  business-like  way  of  doing 
things?"  "How  does  it  differ  from  an  un- 
business-like  way?"  "Are  there  any  un- 
derlying principles?" 


"A  library  efficiency  test,"  a  list  of  ques- 
tions compiled  and  arranged  by  Julia  A. 
Robinson.  It  is  suggested  as  a  method 
by  which  a  library  board  may  be  able 
to  examine  its  library  and  reach  some 
conclusion  as  to  whether  it  is  paying  suffi- 
cient dividends  upon  the  Investment  made. 
Its  distribution  will  probably  be  chlefiy  to 
the  smaller  libraries  through  the  state 
library  commissions. 

Mr.  Vitz  has  revised  his  chapter  of  the 
Manual  on  "Loan  Work"  and  Dr.  Bostwick 
his  on  "Library  Administration." 

The  Board  reprinted  from  N.  E.  A.  Pro- 
ceedings C.  €.  Certain's  report  on  '^Stand- 
ard  library  organization  and  equipment  for 
secondary  schools  of  different  sizes."  The 
edition  is  exhausted  and  the  A.  L.  A.  Com- 
mittee on  Education  is  making  arrange- 
ments for  another  printing,  with  a  few 
minor  corrections  and  changes  by  the  au- 
thor. A  part  of  the  edition  will  be  distrib- 
uted free  and  a  part  placed  on  sale. 

Steams'  "Essentials  in  library  admin- 
istration," which  is  undergoing  revision 
by  Ethel  F.  McCollough,  as  reported  last 
year,  is  not  yet  in  print.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  it  will  soon  be  ready  and 
can  be  printed  during  the  summer. 

Katherine  Tappert  is  preparing  "View- 
points in  biography,"  to  form  a  companion 
in  the  series  of  which  Miss  Rathbone's 
"Viewpoints  in  travel"  was  the  first  num- 
ber.   Others  in  this  series  are  in  prospect 

Several  Manual  chapters  are  being  re- 
vised, as,  for  example.  Dr.  Richardson's 
chapter  on  "Reference  work,"  Mr.  Walter's 
on  "Library  printing,"  fmd  Miss  Plummer's 
on  "Training  for  librarianship,"  which  Mr. 
Walter  has  consented  to  revise. 

"A.  L.  A.  Catalog  Rules"  (1,000  copies) 
was  reprinted  during  the  year. 

After-War  Reading  Courtea— The  pres- 
ent situation  is  explained  by  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Wheeler  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education,  dated  April  7th,  which  states 
that  five  of  the  courses  ("Heroes  of  Amer- 
ican Democracy,"  "The  Call  ot  Blue  Wa- 
ters." "Shipbufidhig,"  "Iron  and  Steel,"  and 
"Machine  Shop  Work"),  after  having  been 
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edited  and  delivered  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  delivery  to  the  Goyemment 
Printing  Office,  were  returned  to  the  Bn- 
reau,  with  the  notification  that  the  inrinting 
fnnds  were  more  than  exhausted.  These 
particular  courses  were  prepared  as  a  re- 
sult of  several  conferences  between  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Ldbrary  Association 
and  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  were 
turned  over,  complete  with  cover  designs 
and  photographs,  during  the  first  few  days 
in  January,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  were  to  be  printed  immediately,  and 
that  funds  at  that  particular  time  were 
available  for  them.  Mr.  Wheeler  says  in 
addition: 

"Considerable  work  has  been  done  on 
the  reading  courses  on  'South  America,' 
'Chemistry,'  'Foreign  Trade,'  'Business 
Books  for  Beginners,'  'Bookkeeping  and 
Accounting,'  and  cover  designs  are  ready 
for  those  on  'Business,'  'Foreign  Trade,' 
and  'South  America.' 

"The  only  list  actually  published  is  that 
on  'France,'  which  was  not  published  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  turned  over  by 
me  to  the  Bureau,  and  contains  several 
errors  made  in  the  editing  at  the  Bureau. 

"I  have  now  been  working  at  these 
courses  for  eighteen  months,  having 
changed  the  methods,  the  type  of  material, 
and  the  form  of  the  courses,  according  to 
changing  decisions  on  the  part  of  the  Bu- 
reau, on  three  or  four  occasions,  and  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  do  not  get  enough 
assurance  of  a  continued  policy  or  provi- 
sion for  these  reading  courses  on  the  part 
of  the  Bureau  to  warrant  asking  either  me 
or  the  Library  Assoclaticm  to  attempt  fur- 
ther cooperation  with  the  Bureau,  or  to 
expect  the  Bureau  to  publish  these  lists 
within  a  reasonable  time,  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  of  the  American  Library 
Association.  I  have  already  reported  the 
fact  that  these  changes  in  policy  and  short- 
age of  funds  have  been  announced  to  me, 
on  each  occasion,  only  after  much  work 
had  been  performed,  rather  than  before. 

"The  Enlarged  Program  Workers  are 
undertaking  the  publication  of  some  read- 
ing courses  through  newspaper  channels. 


which  in  some  rejects  parallel  in  work 
that  I  originated  and  have  undertaken. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Milam's  office  certain  manuscripts  and 
book  lists  tor  their  use. 

"It  is  my  suggestion  that  all  the  materia] 
which  I  have  on  hand  be  turned  over  to 
the  Enlarged  Program  staff,  to  be  Incor- 
porated in  whatever  reading  courses  they 
may  be  able  to  issue  at  this  time  through 
newspaper  channels  or  in  other  ways. 
Previous  experience  made  it  clear  that, 
instead  of  proceeding  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  lists,  as  originaHy  planned,  it 
would  be  safer  to  take  up  a  small  number 
at  a  time  and  be  sure  that  they  were  pub- 
lished as  agreed  upon.  E^ren  this,  how- 
ever, has  proved  impossible.  Much  as  I 
regret  it,  therefore,  and  for  reasons  which 
I  do  not  feel  responsible  for,  I  recommend 
that  I  be  relieved  of  this  entire  project 
and  that  the  director  ot  the  Enlarged  Pro- 
gram be  asked  to  take  this  over  to  utOixe 
as  he  may  see  fit." 

Action  on  Mr.  Wheeler's  reconunenda- 
tion  will  be  taken  at  the  Colorado  Springs 
meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  Booklist — Total  subscriptions  to 
The  Booklist  now  are  as  follows:  Retail  sub- 
scriptiona  to  commissions,  libraries,  and 
individuals  at  11.50,  4,116;  sent  to  library 
members  and  affiliated  state  associations 
as  part  ot  their  membership  perquisites, 
679;  free  list,  118;  total,  4,813  (as  agahist 
4,980  reported  last  year.  The  discontinu- 
ance of  bulk  subscriptions  has  caused  a 
decrease  in  subscriptions  placed  by  com- 
missions, but  the  subscriptions  fnHn  li- 
braries have  considerably  increased).  A 
statement  from  the  editor.  Miss  May 
Massee,  is  appended. 

ABTHUB  B.  BOSTWICK, 

Chairman. 

THE  BOOKLIST 

The  Booklist  has  continued  with  little 
apparent  change,  except  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  realise  our  hope  of  a  retuni 
to  our  old  schedule,  which  permitted  pob> 
lication  on  a  definite  day  each  bkhUIl 
Every  etrike   and   storm   which   delayed 
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either  printing  or  transportation,  delayed 
the  delivery  of  books  and,  unfortunately, 
we  can't  "make  bricks  without  straw." 

This  makes  the  help  given  by  various 
libraries  more  essential  than  ever,  and  spe- 
cial thanks  are  due  to  librarians  who  have 
carefully  and  faithfully  checked  the  tenta- 
tive list  and  sent  book  notes  in  spite  of 
depleted  staffs  and  the  difficulty  of  seeing 
new  books  immediately  upon  publication. 

When  the  editor  was  in  New  York  this 
winter  she  asked  every  publisher  she  in- 
terviewed what  he  would  think  of  The 
Booklist  if  it  took  book  advertising.  In 
every  case  the  answer  was  immediate, 
ranging  from  "The  list  wouldn't  be  worth 
a  whoop,"  "Oh,  horrible,  of  course  you 
wouldn't  do  it!"  to  such  a  mild  expression 
as  "But  it  would  ruin  your  list."  This 
seems  to  make  it  clear  that  The  Booklist 
should  never  take  book  advertising  and 
that  it  should  not  be  printed  in  a  magazine 
which  takes  book  advertising.  We  must 
carefully  guard  our  unique  position  as  an 
unprejudiced  review. 

For  "The  Booklist  of  1919:  a  Selection," 
we  used  practically  the  same  procedure  as 
for  The  Booklist.  A  tentative  list  was  sent 
to  librarians  and  the  returned  votes  largely 
determined  the  selection.  About  one  thou- 
sand were  ordered  upon  publication;  it  is 
too  early  to  give  the  final  sales.  We  hope 
next  year  to  have  it  ready  by  the  first  of 
March  and  that  it  will  be  sold  by  libraries 
to  their  readers.  It  is,  of  course,  as  sug- 
gestive to  the  public  as  it  Is  to  librarians. 

One  library  is  selling  The  Booklist  to 
its  readers.  We  would  like  to  urge  the 
recommendation  of  The  Booklist  through 
the  selling  of  single  copies  and  through 
its  use  on  the  periodical  table  with  other 
magazines. 

Booklist  paper  is  now  quoted  at  eighteen 
and  one-half  cents  a  pound,  more  than 
double  the  cost  when  the  paper  was 
adopted. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  adopt  a 
colored  cover.  This  would  add  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  to  the 
present  cost. 

We  hope  to  issue  this  summer  a  short 


graded  list  of  children's  books  made  under 
the  joint  editorship  of  The  Booklist  editor 
and  Miss  Mabel  Williams,  who  has  charge 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library  work  with 
schools.  We  plan  to  include  about  six  hun- 
dred titles  in  four  sections:  Easy  books  to 
primers — Second  to  fourth  grade — Fifth  to 
seventh  grade — Eighth  to  Tenth  grade. 
This  includes  the  Junior  high  school 
grades.  We  shall  probably  include  also  a 
teachers'  list  of  books  about  children. 
Suggestions  will  be  welcomed. 

We  need  a  good  short  High  School  list 
which  includes,  besides  books  helpful  for 
study,  the  delightful  books  high  school 
boys  and  girls  want  and  do  not  generally 
find  in  school  libraries. 

These  two  lists,  with  the  "Buying  List  of 
Books  for  Small  Libraries,"  issued  as  a 
New  York  State  Library  bulletin,  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, cover  the  first  needs  of  many  li- 
braries. Cards  of  these  should  be  on  file 
in  The  Booklist  office.  We  should  add  to 
them  constantly,  so  that  revision  would  be 
more  or  less  automatic  and  regular. 

Twelve  libraries  have  promised  help  for 
a  French  list  of  new  books,  to  be  printed 
from  time  to  time  in  The  Booklist.  This 
list,  long  hoped  for,  has  not  materialized 
but  we  believe  it  will  before  the  next  year, 
as  the  distributors  are  planning  to  send  us 
review  copies  from  their  office  in  New 
York. 

We  need  a  good  Spanish  list  and  a  good 
Italian  list.  Suggestions  for  any  of  these 
will  be  welcomed. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  urge  upon  all 
librarians  the  necessity  of  talking  about 
The  Booklist  at  library  institutes,  teachers' 
institutes,  women's  clubs  and  meetings  of 
like  character.  Every  subscription  helps 
to  spread  the  infiuence  of  the  American 
Library  Association  in  the  selectioni  of 
good  books.  Again  we  wish  to  thank  each 
and  every  librarian  who  has  given  aid  and 
comfort  this  year  either  with  notes,  sug- 
gestions or  subscriptions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BIat  Masssb, 
Editor. 
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A.  L.  A.  PUBUSHINO  BOARD— FINANCIAL  REPORT 

Cash  ReceipU  May  1,  1919,  to  April  30,  1920 

Balance.  May  1.  1919 >  4.779.78 

Interest  on  Carnegie  Fund (Dec..  1919 — ^|2,i&00.00) 

(Apr..  192(K—  2.000.00)     4.600.00 

Receipts  from  pnblications 14.032.57 

Refund  on  vouchers  Nos.  2640.  2691 176.00 

Interest  on  bank  deposits 60.37 

PaymenU  May  1,  1919,  to  April  30,  1920 

Cost  of  publications: 

A.  L.  A.  Catalog  Rules  (reprinted) |  403.00 

A.  L.  A.  List  of  subject  headings,  insurance  on  plates 

and  storage  on  600  copies 16.60 

A.  L.  A.  Bookbinding  Ck>mmittee.  lettering  on  library 

books    48.60 

After-war  reading  lists,  cover  designs  for 78.60 

Booklist    3,146.77 

Booklist  books.  1919.    A  selection 341.99 

Library  efiiciency  test.  A  questionnaire 126.60 

Manual  of  library  economy:  Chaps.  12  and  21.  (revised). 

(including  storage  on  plates) 801.83 

Periodicals  for  the  small  library  (holding  type  for  six 

months)    13.60 

Reading  lists: 

Books  about  America  for  new  Americans 28.80 

Foreign  people  in  the  United  States 9.60 

League  of  Nations 4.40 

President's  Fourteen  peace  points 20.74 

Reprints.  Proceedings  1919: 

A.  L.  A.  at  the  crossroads 17.00 

Some  present-day  aspects  in  library  training 20.00 

Viewpoints    in   travel 779.02  16.361.66 


123.647.67 


SALES  OF  A.  L.  A.  PUBLISHING  BOARD  PUBUCATIONS 

April  1,  1919,  to  March  81,  1920 

The  Booklist: 

Subscriptions    16,174.00 

E«xtra  copies  310.36 

Handbook  6.  Binding  for  libraries 264  33.88 

Handbook  6.  Mending  and  repair  of  books  (out  of  print) ...  166  23.34 

Handbook  7,  U.  S.  Government  documents  in  small  libraries  188  26.46 

Handbook  8.  How  to  choose  editions 37  6.33 

Handbook  9.  Normal  library  budget 101  liM 

Handbook  10.  Manual  for  institution  libraries 21  6.03 

Tract  2.  How  to  start  a  library 90  3.26 

Tract  4.  Library  rooms  and  buildings 16  1J3 

Tract  6.  Notes  from  the  art  section 16  .80 

Tract  8.  A  village  library 27  1.36 

Tract  9.  Library  school  training 9  .46 

Tract  10,  Why  do  we  need  a  public  library 160  6.96 

Foreign   lists.   French 30  7.01 

Foreign  lists.  French  fiction 18  .89 

Foreign  lists,  French  literature,  recent 137  27.46 

Foreign  lists,  German 10  4.66 

Foreign  lists,  Hungarian 11  1.62 

Foreign  lists.  Polish 6  1.92 


I  6.484JS 
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Foreign  llsU,  Rosaian 7  8.20 

Foreign  lists,   Swedish 7  1.67            48.42 

Reprints,  Bostwlck,  Popularizing  music  through  the  library. .  87  14.47 

Reprints,  Bostwlck,  Public  library  and  public  school 12  1.16 

Reprints,  Inspirational  Influence  of  books  in  the  life  of  chil- 
dren      19  M 

Reprints,  Llbrar>  statistics 21  1.20 

Reprints,  Making  maps  available 32  IM 

Reprints,  N.  £.  A. — Standard  foundation  for  rural  school 

Ubrary   (out  of  print) 1  .10 

Reprints,  N.  E.  A. — Standard  library  organization  and  equip- 
ment for  secondary  schools 344  71.71 

Reprints,  Some  recent  features  in  library  architecture 24  1.13 

Reprints,  Reading  lists: 

Books  about  America  for  new  Americans 13,726  130.60 

Foreign  people  in  the  United  States 11,626  98.90 

lioague  of  nations  7,600  77.16 

President's  Fourteen  peace  points 33.260  288.60          687.32 

Periodical  cards,  subscriptions  (discontinued) 308.10 

Warner's  Library  of  the  world's  best  literature,  (cards  for) 

(out  of  print) 24sets  184.80          492.90 

League  publications: 

Aids  in  library  work  with  foreigners 89  6.86 

Directions  for  librarian  of  a  small  library 132  12.36 

League  Handbook,  1916  22  10.70            28.91 

A.  L.  A.  Manual  of  library  economy,  chapters  as  follows: 

1,  American  library  history 46  4.03 

2,  Library  of  Congress 37  3.63 

3,  The  state  library 81  4.96 

BULLETIN  21 

4,  CMege  and  university  library 41  3.96 

6,  Proprietary  and  subscription  libraries 83  6.01 

6,  The  free  public  library 96  6.27 

7,  The  high  school  Ubrary 262  16.67 

8,  Special  libraries  42  3.90 

10,  The  library  building  (revised  edition) 86  8.11 

11,  Furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment 104  7.06 

12,  Library  administration  (revised  edition) 46  2.89 

13,  Training  for  librarianship. 126  9.27 

14,  Library  service  97  6.37 

16,  Branch  libraries 112  7.72 

16,  Book  selection 320  21.61 

17,  Order  and  accession  department 193  13.60 

18,  Classification    143  12.62 

20.  Shelf  department  74  6.61 

21.  Loan  work  (revised  edition)  269  14.48 

22.  Reference  department  (out  of  print)  48  4.09 

23.  Government  documents  (state  and  city) 144  9.41 

24.  Bibliography    120  8.60 

26.  Pamphlets  and  minor  library  material 99  8.10 

27.  Commissions,  state  aid,  etc 64  4.97 

29.  Library  work  with  children 90  7.26 

80.  Library  work  with  the  blind 43  3.92          203.60 

A.  L.  A.  Bookbinding  Committee: 

Care  of  'books  in  the  library 197  18.02 

Lettering  on  library  books 266  24.67            42.69 
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A.  L.  A.  Catalog,  1904-11 306  434^ 

A.  L.  A.  Index  to  General  Uterature 11  61^ 

A.  Ik  A.  Index  to  General  Literature,  Supplement 14  61.00 

Apprentice  course  for  small  libraries 310  220.91 

Books  for  boys  and  girls 139  20.46 

Catalog  rules   ^^7  286.41 

Cataloging  for  small  libraries 293  337.46 

Collection  of  social  survey  material 47  4.68 

Graded  list  of  stories  for  reading  aloud 88  8.78 

Guide  to  reference  books 661  1,446.87 

High  school  list 77  87.36 

HinU  to  small  Ubraries 46  32.74 

Hospital  list   17  6.23 

Index  to  kindergarten  songs  11  13.96 

Index  to  library  reports 11  10.60 

Library  buildings    6  .60 

List  of  economical  editions  6  1.46 

List  of  music  and  books  about  music 20  4.86 

List  of  subject  headings,  3d  edition 663  1,646.43 

List  or  660  children's  books 39  6.74 

Lists  of  material  to  be  obtained  free  or  at  small  cost 171  40.07 

Periodicals  for  the  small  library,  3d  edition 688  76.66 

Scientific  management.  List  of  books  on 13  1.26 

Shakespeare,  Brief  guide  to  the  literature  of 13  6.16 

Special  indexes  in  American  libraries 16  1.66 

Subject  headings  for  catalogs  of  juvenile  books 61  84.45 

Subject  index  to  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  v.  1-6 17  4.21 

Subject  index  to  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  v.  7 14  1.38 

Viewpoints  in  travel   796  374.93 

Vocational  guidance  through  the  library  (out  of  print) 1  .09 

A.  L.  A.  Bulletin  and  Proceedings 67  32.90 
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REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
May  25,  1920 

To  the  American  Library  Association: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Constitution,  your  Finance 
Committee  submits  the  following  report: 

In  January  the  probable  income  of  the 
Association  for  1920  was  estimated  as  $33,- 
380,  and  the  Executive  Board  was  authcM*- 
ized  to  make  appropriations  for  this 
amount.  The  details  of  the  estimated  in- 
come were  published  in  the  Bulletin  for 
March,  1920,  together  with  the  budget 
adopted  by  the  Eh^ecutive  Board,  and  are 
for  this  reason  not  given  here. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Andrews  has  audited  for  the 
committee  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer 
and  of  the  secretary  as  assistant  treasurer. 
He  found  that  the  receipts  as  stated  by  the 
treasurer  agree  with  the  transfers  of  the 
assistant  treasurer,  with  the  cash  accounts 
of  the  latter,  and  with  the  statements  of 
transfers  in  the  accounts  of  the  trustees. 


The  expenditures  as  stated  are  accounted 
for  by  properly  approved  vouchers,  and 
the  balance  shown  as  that  in  the  Unloa 
Trust  Company  of  Chicago  agrees  with  the 
bank  statement  of  December  31,  1919.  The 
bank  balances  and  petty  cash  of  the  assist- 
ant treasurer  agree  with  the  bank  booki 
and  petty  cash  balances.  The  accounts  of 
the  assistant  treasurer  are  correct  as  cash 
accounts. 

The  securities  now  in  the  custody  of  the 
trustees  have  been  checked  for  the  com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Harrison  W.  Craver,  who 
certifies  that  their  figures  are  correct  He 
found  that  the  bonds  and  other  securities 
amount,  at  par  value,  to  |102,600  for  the 
Carnegie  fund,  and  to  $9,261.84  for  the  en- 
dowment fund. 

The  accounts  of  the  James  L.  Whitney 
fund,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
urer, have  been  examined  and  found  to  be 
as  stated  by  him  in  his  annual  report 

The  firm  of  Marwkk,  Mitchell.  Peat  it  Co. 
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has  made  quarterly  aadiU  of  the  War  Serr- 
ice  funds,  the  last  period  for  which  a  com- 
plete audit  18  in  hand  being  that  for  the 
three  months  ended  March  31,  1920.  The 
reports  of  the  auditors  found  the  account 
correct  and  all  expenditures  properly 
Touched  for. 

In  March  of  the  present  year  the  Execu- 
tive Board  took  over  from  the  War  Serv- 
ice Committee  the  control  of  the  continu- 
ation of  war  work,  including  the  extraordi- 
nary funds  and  securities,  which  were,  on 
March  8,  the  date  of  the  transfer,  as  fol- 
lows: 
First  Fund: 

Cash I    6.511.90 

Liiberty     .Loan     Bonds    (par 
value) r:        360.00 

Second  Fund: 

Cash    76,649.87 

Liberty    Loan    Bonds,    War 

Saving  Stamps,  and  Thrift 

Stamps  (par  value)   211,486.76 

These  funds  are  deposited  with  the 
American  Security  and  Trust  Company, 
Washington,  D.  C,  which  company  has 
been  appointed  treasurer  of  these  extraor- 
dinary funds,  which  now  stand  to  the 
credit  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Associaticm. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  just  received 
the  financial  report  of  the  Committee  on 
E^nlarged  Program  as  included  in  the  re- 
port of  the  secretary  of  that  committee  on 
April  27,  but  has  not  yet  a  final  report  on 
the  audit.  This  will  be  given  in  a  supple- 
mentary report  when  received. 

SUPPLEMENTARY   REPORT  OF  Fl- 
NANCE  COMMITTEE 

The  Finance  Ck)mmittee  respectfully  sub- 
mits the  following  supplementary  report 
covering: 

First:  The  accounts  of  the  retiring 
treasurer  to  April  1,  1920.  They  find  that 
the  receipts  as  stated  by  him  agree  with 
the  transfers  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer 
and  with  the  cash  accounts  of  the  latter. 
The  expenditures  as  stated  are  accounted 
for  by  properly  approved  vouchers  and  the 
balance  shown  has  been  transferred  to  the 
incoming  treasurer  and  is  accounted  for 
hj  receipts  from  him. 


Second:  The  Committee  is  informed 
that  on  March  8,  1920,  the  War  Service 
Committee  transferred  to  the  custody  of 
the  Executive  Board  funds  remaining  in 
their  possession.  Their  accounts  have 
been  audited  by  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 
and  the  expenditures  are  stated  to  be  cov- 
ered by  properly  audited  vouchers.  The 
balance  as  shown  has  been  transferred  to 
the  custody  of  the  Executive  Board  and 
has  been  deposited  with  the  American 
Surety  and  Trust  Ck)mpany  as  agent  of  the 
Executive  Board.  The  Committee  certify 
that  the  statements  of  the  agent  show  that 
this  balance  is  so  held,  but  they  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Association  makes  no  provision  for  such 
an  additional  financial  agent. 

Third:  The  Committee  have  examined 
the  audit  made  of  the  accounts  of  Frank 
P.  Hill,  retiring  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Enlarged  Program,  and  report  that 
the  auditors  certify  that  these  accounts 
have  been  properly  audited  as  of  April  24. 
The  reports  show  that  the  balance  has 
been  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  in- 
coming chairman. 

CLEMENT  W.  ANDREWS, 
For  the  Finance  Committee. 

WAR  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

Albany,  New  York,  May  19, 1920. 

To  the  President  and  Memhera  of  the 
American  Library  Association: 

Your*  War  Service  (Committee  respect- 
fully submits  this  brief  formal  report,  in- 
troducing a  group  of  more  particular 
statements  which  recount  in  some  detail 
the  activities  of  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service 
at  home  and  abroad  during  the  year  under 
review,  and  which  present  full  accoimting 
of  its  finances. 

During  this  year  there  was  one  change 
in  the  personnel  of  the  Committee,  Gratia 
Ck>untryman  resigning  and  President  Had- 
ley  naming  as  her  successor  Mary  L.  Tit- 
comb  of  the  Washington  County,  Mary- 
land, Free  Library. 

Since  the  last  printed  report  the  Com- 
mittee has  held  four  meetings,  as  follows: 
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June  25, 1919,  Asbary  Park,  New  Jersey; 
all  member»^i>reBent 

September  10,  1919,  Richfield  Springs, 
New  York;  six  members  present. 

November  19,  1919,  New  York  City;  six 
members  present. 

January  27,  1920,  New  York  City;  four 
members  present. 

The  full  minutes  of  these  meetings  are 
printed  on  later  pages  of  this  report 

The  chief  features  of  the  work  are  cot- 
ered  in  appended  statements  from  the  Gen- 
eral Director  and  the  European  Refpresen- 
tatiye  of  the  War  Serrice.  They  refieot  a 
steady  dhninution  of  the  work  at  home 
since  June,  1919,  and  a  yery  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  work  OTorseae  until  its  peak 
was  reached,  nearly  a  year  after  the  ar- 
mistice. This  unexpected  prolongation  of 
the  need  for  welfare  work  with  the  Army 
and  Navy  was  experienced  by  all  the  ser- 
en  organisations  that  joined  in  the  United 
War  Work  Campaign  for  funds  in  1916  and 
bears  out  fully  statements  made  at  that 
time  that  the  money  asked  for  would  be 
needed,  that  demobilisation  would  be 
slower  than  supposed  and  that  opporiuni* 
ties  for  fruitful  and  important  work  would 
be  long  continued. 

The  Committee  of  Eleven,  acting  as  a 
loint  executive  body  controlling  the  United 
War  Work  fund,  has  been  especially  ac- 
tive during  this  year.  It  has  formulated 
policies,  decided  which  items  of  expense 
were  appropriate  and  inappropriate,  has  re- 
viewed specific  proposals  from  the  different 
organizations,  has  considered  numerous 
requests  for  aid  from  various  Government 
agencies,  has  held  frequent  conferences 
with  Army  and  Navy  officials  and  finally, 
upon  the  relinquishment,  on  November  1, 
1919,  of  most  of  the  domestic  welfare  work 
directly  aimed  at  soldiers  and  sailors  still 
in  service,  turned  over  to  the  Government 
three  million  dollars  to  carry  such  work 
until  Congress  shall  appropriate  for  it 
Through  all  these  meetings  and  confer- 
ences, the  Chairman  oi  the  War  Service 
Committee  (acting  as  alternate  for  Mr. 
F.  A.  Vanderlip)  has  represented  the 
A.  li.  A. 


On  November  1,  1919,  conforming  to  de- 
tails givoi  by  the  General  Director,  the 
War  Service  Committee  turned  over  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  (covering  the  exist- 
ing service  within  the  c(»itinMital  limits 
of  the  United  States),  26  bnfldlngB,  92UIS 
books,  and  a  personn^  numbering  1€4, 
with  all  equipment  and  good  wilL  This 
action  was  in  line  with  the  wish,  the  ef- 
fort and  the  fixed  policy  of  the  A.  L.  A 
Unlike  other  welfare  agencies,  its  service 
was  a  strictly  professional  one  pnSenA 
during  the  emergency.  With  that  at  an 
end,  its  service  closed.  That  this  s^riee 
so  commended  itself  to  the  officials  oC 
Army  and  Navy  as  to  make  them  earnestly 
desirous  of  continuing  it  under  Govern- 
ment auspices  and  in  peace  times,  is  grati- 
fying to  our  Association  and  a  pleasing 
testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  War 
Service.  It  is  additionally  reassuring  to 
be  able  to  report  that,  so  far  as  the  more 
formal  organization  <^  Gtovemmoit  work 
permits,  future  library  service  to  soldiers 
and  sailors  will  be  based  on  recommends- 
tions  and  suggestions  made  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
to  sympathetic  Government  officials  and 
that,  certainly  in  the  early  months  of  the 
new  service,  it  will  be  a  professional  per- 
sonnel that  inaugurates  and  carries  on  the 
work. 

The  still  considerable  work  overseas, 
including  besides  the  surviving  work  in 
Europe,  establishments  in  Sib^ia,  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  I^ilippines,  was  re- 
tained by  the  War  Service  Committee  un- 
til January,  1920,  when  it  was  formally 
handed  over,  with  all  remaining  funds,  to 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Association. 
There  were  several  good  reasons  for  this. 
It  was  a  diminishing  work — ^its  General 
Director,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Putnam,  had 
been  sought  for  the  conduct  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's Enlarged  Program.  The  decreas- 
ing work  yielded  to  the  growing  ente^ 
prise  and  the  two  were  united  under  the 
Executive  Board. 

The  work  thus  surrendered  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  falls  under  these  explicit 
heads: 
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Hospital  service  (There  were  In  March, 
1920,  more  than  ten  thousand  ex-serv- 
ice men  still  in  hospitals). 

Soldiers  blinded  in  battle. 

Merchant  Marine  (This  service  to  three 
thousand  vessels  and  to  the  Coast 
Ghiard  and  lighthouses  was  beg:un  dur- 
ing the  war  and  has  been  continued 
by  request  of  the  Navy  Department). 

Coast  Guard  (at  325  stations). 

Iiightships  and  lighthouses  (800). 

War  work  industrial  plants. 

Discharged  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines 
(who  in  great  numbers  seek  a  book 
service  which  had  become  familiar  to 
them  in  service). 

The  work  in  France  and  Germany  (a 
Paris  headquarters  and  a  considerable 
work  in  the  Coblenz  area). 

For  these  particular  purposes,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  United  War  Work  funds  will 
be  available  and  it  is  hoiped  to  put  these 
forms  of  work  on  such  a  permanent  basis 
as  will  arrange  for  their  continuaticm  by 
appropriate  Government  or  other  agencies. 
But  that  is  for  others.  The  War  Service 
Committee  has  finished  its  work  and  with 
the  adoption  of  this,  its  third  annual  re- 
port (if  such  be  the  Association's  pleas- 
ure), it  respectfully  asks  to  be  discharged. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  I.  Wtsb,  Jb.,  Chairman. 
Edwin  H.  Andebson, 
Chablbs  F.  D.  Beldbn, 
r.  r.  bowkeb, 

EiLEOTBA  C.  DOBBN, 

Fbank  p.  Hill, 
Mabt  L.  Titoomb. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  GENERAL  CN- 

RECTOR  A8  TO  OPERATIONS  JULY 

1,  1919,  TO  MAY  1,  1920 

The  War  Service  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  has  not  ended,  and  pre- 
sumably will  not  end  until  the  funds  given 
for  this  service  have  been  exhausted. 
There  have  been  scMne  modifications  in  the 
lines  of  activity  and  some  difference,  per- 
haps, in  the  objects  to  be  acoomplished,  as 
will  be  indicated  in  the  following  brief 
report  of  its  recent  activities — 

Service  to  the  Army  and  Navy.  On  Oc- 
tober 31,  1919,  the  War  Department  took 
over  the  entire  library  establishment, 
books,  buildings,  equipment,  and  a  consid- 


erable portion  of  the  personnel  in  the 
army  cam|>s  and  posts  withL\  Continental 
United  States.  L.  L.  Dickerson  was  ap^ 
pointed,  on  the  recommendation  of  A.  Li.  A. 
War  Service,  to  have  charge.  He  is  in  the 
War  Department,  War  Plans  Division, 
Education  and  Recreation  Branch,  OLibrary 
Sub-Section. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brown  was  appointed  Chief 
Consulting  Librarian  in  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  Navy  Department,  about  the 
first  of  November,  and  the  formal  transfer 
of  libraries  in  the  navy  and  the  marine 
corps  throughout  the  world  was  made  on 
January  1. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Committee  of 
Eleven,  the  A.  It,  A.  turned  over  to  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  1106,970  for 
use  in  maintaining  libraries  in  the  army, 
navy,  and  marine  corps  until  Congress 
should  make  specific  grant  for  this  new 
work. 

Service  to  the  Army  outside  of  Conti- 
nental United  States.  The  army  expects 
to  take  over  this  work  gradually.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  being  continued  by  the 
American  Library  Association.  Mr.  Stev- 
enson's report  tells  of  the  work  in  the 
Coblenz  area. 

The  service  to  the  troops  in  Siberia  was 
of  considerable  importance  until  those 
troops  were  withdrawn. 

In  the  Canal  Zone  library  service  is  be- 
ing given  through  sixteen  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cen- 
ters, eight  army  posts,  two  K.  of  C.  huts, 
the  Army  and  Nav>  Club  at  Cristobal, 
and  through  officers  b.  Fort  Sherman  and 
at  Empire.  The  service  includes  collec- 
tions of  from  one  hundred  to  two  thousand 
books  and  current  magazines. 

In  Hawaii  ten  posts,  camps,  etc.,  are 
served,  two  of  which  include  hospitals.  It 
is  expected  that  the  work  in  Hawaii  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  War  Department  on 
the  first  of  June,  1920. 

Owing  to  the  transfer  of  troops  from  Si- 
beria to  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  work 
has  expanded  materially  in  the  past 
months.  Many  thousands  of  books  have 
been  shipped  from  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  recently. 
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Until  the  army  can  assume  the  responsi- 
bflity,  the  A.  L.  A.  is  endeavoring  to  sup- 
ply reading  matter  to  American  soldiers 
wherever  they  may  be  stationed  outside 
Continental  United  States. 

Hospitalt.  In  May,  1920,  there  are  said 
to  be  more  than  11,400  ex-service  men  in 
the  hospitals  of  the  United  States.  Some 
8,000  of  them  are  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals,  the  remainder  in  civil- 
ian hospitals.  Our  service  is  rendered  to 
all  patients  in  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals and  to  ex-service  men  in  the  civilian 
hospitals  as  needed. 

Librarians  have  been  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  in  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  having  300  or  more  beds. 
The  Red  Cross  usually  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility for  library  service  in  the 
smaller  hospitals  in  communities  that  have 
no  public  library.  Where  there  is  a  public 
library  the  hospital  work  is  usually  under 
the  supervision  of  the  local  librarian.  In 
a  few  cases  the  salary  and  expense  of  a 
representative  is  shared  by  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  A.  L.  A. 

Two  plans  are  being  considered  for 
transferring  this  work.  One  is  to  turn  it 
over  to  the  Treasury  Department  eo  that  it 
will  be  maintained  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  The  other  (sugges- 
ted by  an  oflicial  of  the  Public  Health 
Service)  is  for  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  A.  L.  A., 
the  A.  L.  A.  to  provide  the  service,  the 
Treasury  Department  to  furnish  the 
money. 

Work  with  the  Blind.  In  co-operation 
with  other  agencies  and  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  a  number  of  authors  who  have 
given  money  for  the  Brailling  of  their  own 
books,  50  titles  have  been  put  into  Braille, 
Grade  one  and  one-half.  These  books 
were  Brailled  for  the  special  use  of 
the  war  blind.  Some  of  the  titles 
were  recommended  by  the  Book  Depart- 
ment of  the  Library  War  Service,  some  by 
heads  of  departments  at  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  others  were  sug- 
gested by  librarians,  but  all  were  approved 


by  the  Director  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

No  books  are  now  being  embossed  with- 
out the  awroval  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee 
on  Work  with  the  Blind. 

Merchant  Marine,  Coast  Guard  and 
Lighthousea.  Through  dispatch  offlces  hi 
the  largest  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  the  Pa- 
cific, and  the  Gulf  tji  Mexico,  as  well  u 
through  representatives  in  all  other  Im- 
portant seaport  cities,  the  A.  L.  A.  fur- 
nishes boxed  libraries  for  the  crews  oC  all 
American  Merchant  Ships  and  provides 
free  library  service  to  American  seamen. 

The  twenty-eight  hundred  men  in  the 
325  stati(ms  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  are  supplied  with  books  and  maga- 
zines which  would  otherwise  be  unobtain- 
able at  these  isolated  stations. 

Most  of  the  724  lighthouses  along  oni 
coasts,  as  well  as  the  67  lightships  con- 
stantly in  commission  are  inaccessible  to 
cities  and  towns  where  books  and  reading 
matter  may  be  obtained.  Because  of  lack 
of  funds  the  lighthouse  service  has  been 
unable  to  replace  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent the  books  in  its  traveling  library  col- 
lections. These  collections  are  being  re- 
newed and  enlarged  by  the  A.  L.  A.  and 
arrangements  are  being  perfected  wherebj 
men  in  the  lighthouse  service  may  obtain 
any  books  wanted  for  serious  use. 

Ex-Service  Men.  Our  work  in  this  d» 
partment  is  intended  to  sui^lement  the 
work  of  public  libraries,  library  commis- 
sions, state  libraries,  school,  college,  and 
special  libraries.  The  publicity  of  this  de- 
partment often  attracts  the  attention  of 
men  who,  when  they  have  made  their  re- 
quest, aro  directed  to  their  local  l&rary 
and  its  resources. 

Men  who  do  not  have  access  to  local 
libraries  or  library  commissions  may  bor- 
row books  from  the  A.  L.  A.,  the  only  ex- 
pense being  the  return  postage. 

Books  are  also  lent  by  the  A.  L.  A.  to 
any  library  anywhere  for  the  use  of  ex- 
service  men. 

Industrial  War  Work  Communities.  The 
American  Library  Association  during  the 
war  served  the  workers  and  their  families 
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at  30  Indastrial  plants  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  war  materials.  These  included 
ship-banding  plants,  ircm  works,  monition 
plants,  chemical  works,  etc.  The  number 
of  books  kept  at  these  stations  ranged 
from  60  to  8,600  according  to  the  number 
of  workers  serred. 

This  work  is  being  continued  in  such  of 
these  communities  as  are  still  under  the 
peculiar  conditions  resulting  from  the  war, 
or  where  by  a  brief  continuance  of  the 
senrice  there  is  the  chance  of  putting  the 
library  work  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Overseas.  The  report  of  Mr.  Burton  E. 
Stevenson,  who  was  for  twenty-five  months 
the  European  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
ican  Library  Association,  is  printed  in  full 
on  following  pages. 

Book  Distribution.  Several  hundred 
thousand  volumes  were  returned  from 
France  and  a  few  from  American  camps 
for  re-distribution.  In  the  final  distribu- 
tion approximately  266,000  volumes  went 
to  the  army,  170,000  volumes  to  the  navy 
and  marine  corps,  2B6,000  volumes  to  the 
several  states.  Before  this  final  distribu- 
tion took  place  many  thousands  had  been 
shipped  to  permanent  army  camps  and 
posts,  naval  training  stations,  to  the  island 
possessions,  to  hospitals,  and  to  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  vessels.  Approxi- 
mately 40,000  volumes  were  transferred 
from  the  warehouse  to  the  dispatch  office 
as  stock  for  the  continuation  work. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  League  of  Library  Com- 
missions, the  266,000  volumes  that  were 
sent  to  the  states  were  divided  as  follows: 
one-half  on  the  basis  s>t  the  number  of 
service  men  from  each  state,  the  other  half 
on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the  state  as 
shown  by  the  number  of  volumes  per  cap^ 
ita  in  the  libraries  of  the  state.  In  distrib- 
uting the  books  through  library  commis- 
sions or  other  state  agencies  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  purposes  for  which  the 
books  had  been  given  be  kept  in  mind. 
The  actual  use  of  the  books  in  the  state, 
however,  was  left  to  the  state  agency. 

Book  Selection,  Order  Department,  and 
N.  Y.  Dispatch  Office.    To  this  Order  De- 


partment, through  those  in  charge  of  the 
other  departments,  come  all  requests  for 
specified  titles  sent  in  by  librarians  in  the 
field.  These  specified  books  are  purchased 
and  sent  to  the  person  from  whom  the  re- 
quest comes.  In  cases  where  subjects  only 
are  mentioned,  books  on  each  subject  are 
looked  up  and  selection  made.  There  is 
kept  on  hand,  also,  a  stock  of  books  se- 
lected from  those  returned  from  camps  and 
overseas,  from  which  to  meet  the  frequent 
requests  for  popular  technical  books,  fic- 
tion, etc. 

For  the  information  of  War  Service  Li- 
brarians in  the  field,  lists  are  made  of  se- 
lected titles  and  new  books  on  various  sub- 
jects. , 

The  New  York  Dispatch  office  is  the 
clearing  house  for  shipment  of  books  and 
supplies  to  and  from  publishers,  A.  L.  A. 
representatives,  and  libraries. 

Boxes  of  miscellaneous  fiction  and  non- 
fiction  are  kept  ready  for  calls  from  shh>s. 

Current  magazines  for  men  still  in  the 
Army  of  Occupation  and  for  other  points 
in  Europe  are  supplied  through  the  Dis- 
patch Office.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  cop- 
ies of  each  issue  of  twenty-eight  different 
weeklies  and  monthlies  are  purchased  and 
distributed. 

Publicity.  Most  of  the  publicity  during 
recent  months  has  been  addressed  to  the 
possible  and  prospective  patrons  of  our 
service,  and  especially  to  ex-service  men. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  American  officers  of  the 
Great  War,  American  Legion  District  Adju- 
tants and  Federal  Board  men  In  schools, 
211,000  circulars  "Books  for  Former  Serv- 
ice Men"  have  been  distributed.  The  T. 
M.  C.  A.  issued  a  special  bulletin  calling 
attention  to  A.  L.  A.  service;  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  sent  a  bulletin  to  their  Depart- 
ment Adjutants  describing  the  work  ot  the 
A.  L.  A. 

Lists  have  been  printed  by  the  depart- 
ment, the  most  important  being  "Eight 
Hundred  Us^ul  Books,"  "Five  Hundred 
Business  Books,"  and  "One  Thousand 
Technical  Books."  Twenty-five  reading 
courses  on  practical  subjects  are  now  in 
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preparation  to  be  lyndlcated  by  the  Newt- 
paper  Enterprise  Association* 

At  the  request  of  the  War  Department 
Oommlssion  on  Training  Camp  Actiyities, 
a  historical  report  was  compiled  to  corer 
Idbrary  War  Senrice  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, from  January  1,  1919,  to  November 
1,  1919,  the  date  of  the  transfer  to  the  De- 
partment. This  supplemented  the  histori- 
cal sketch  previously  prepared  by  Dr.  Au- 
gustus Shearer,  of  the  Grosvenor  Ldbrary, 
Buffalo,  which  carried  the  Ldbrary  War 
Service  to  January  1,  1919. 

A  similar  sketch  of  Library  War  Serv- 
ice to  the  Navy  was  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Navy  Commission  on  Train- 
ing Camp  Activities,  comple/ting  the  his- 
tory of  the  service  up  to  the  time  of  the 
transfer. 

Exhibits  during  the  year  have  been 
shown  at  the  NatiCMial  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work  and  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation, and  at  the  National  Marine  League. 

The  SUff 

The  Personnel  now  includes: 
In  the  New  York  OfDce  (including  book 

defpartment  and  dispatch  office) 36 

In  the  Washington  Office 4 

Field  representatives   4 

Dispatch  Offices  other  than  New  York. .    7 

Overseas 9 

Hospital  librarians  and  assistants 26 

Removal  of  Headquarters.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  the  headquarters  were  moved 
from  Washhi^on  to  New  York  City,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Disbursing  Officer 
and  his  staff  who  are  still  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.  It  is  expected  that  they  will 
(in  large  part  at  least)  be  moved  to  Chi- 
cago in  July. 

Permanent  Results.  These  may  be  said 
to  Include  the  establishment  of  a  definite, 
comprehensive,  library  system  in  the 
army;  a  great  expansion  of  the  library 
work  in  the  navy  and  marine  corps;  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  American 
library  in  Paris;  the  stimulation  of  inter- 
est in  libraries  and  demand  for  library 
service  on  the  part  of  hundreds  of  thou- 


sands of  men;  and  a  new  faith  amonf 
librarians  thems^ves  who  saw  new  evi- 
dences of  the  value  of  what  books  can  da 

General.  Throughout  the  mutk  of  the 
last  year,  as  during  the  period  of  active 
warfare,  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service  has  had 
help,  advice  and  assistance  from  libraries 
and  librarians  everywhere,  and  from  such 
agencies  as  the  Red  Cross,  the  T.  M.  0.  A., 
Community  Service,  Inc.,  the  NaticMial  Ed- 
ucational Association,  the  T.  W.  C.  A.,  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  the 
National  Marine  League,  Uie  Bureau  of 
Mental  Hygiene,  the  Knights  of  Cc^umbus, 
and  the  American  Legion. 

The  (General  Director  is  under  de^  obli- 
gation to  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Putnam,  with 
whom  he  served  as  assistant  until  Dec^n- 
ber  13,  1919,  and  by  whose  masterly  guid- 
ance the  War  Service  organisatlcm  was 
brought  to  such  sidendid  effectiveness.  To 
all  the  members  of  the  staff  at  headquar- 
ters and  in  the  field,  grateful  appreciation 
is  due  for  their  helpful  spirit  and  self-sac- 
rificing service. 

CARL  H.  MILAM, 
General  Director. 

REPORT  OF  THE  A.  L.  A.  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN  EUROPE 

Paris,  April  6,  1920. 

Mr.  Cabl  H.  BfiLAic,  General  Director, 
Library  War  Service, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Mr.  Milam: 

The  first  annual  report^  of  the  overseas 
operations  of  the  Library  War  Service 
submitted  by  me  to  Bir.  Putnam,  toought 
the  record  of  those  operations  down  to  the 
first  of  May,  1919.  This,  my  second  report 
— ^which  is  really  only  a  summary— will 
close  the  record  of  our  services  to  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  to  the 
American  Forces  in  France,  as  the  Amer- 
ican personnel  here  was  called  after  Gen- 
eral Pershing's  departure  in  S^tember, 
1919.  I  intend,  subsequently,  to  submit  to 
you  a  more  detailed  report  of  those  sot- 
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Ices,  together  with  a  number  of  related 
documentfl  which  seem  worth  preBenrlng. 


It  was  in  Maj  and  June,  1919»  that  we 
reached  the  peak  of  our  effort  From  that 
time  on,  the  return  of  our  men  to  the 
United  States  grew  more  and  more  rapid. 
One  area  after  another  was  cleared  of 
American  troops,  and  as  each  area  closed, 
our  work  there  closed  also.  It  was  a  matter 
of  pride  with  us  to  hold  on  everywhere 
as  long  as  there  was  any  need  of  our  serv- 
ices. In  more  than  one  instance,  the  A. 
L.  A.  hut  was  open  after  all  other  welfare 
activities  had  closed,  and  the  A.  L.  A. 
woman  in  charge  of  it,  as  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  her  sex  in  the  camp,  found 
many  other  responsfbili ties  thrust  upon  her 
besides  that  of  dispensing  books  and  maga- 
zines. 

The  way  in  which  our  work  ebbed  as  the 
khaki  flood  receded  is  strikingly  shown  by 
our  record  of  ma^^ine  distribution,  which 
decreased  from  a  total  of  202,684  magazines 
in  June  to  36,741  in  November. 

At  the  time  of  my  last  report,  we  had  Just 
taken  over  this  magazine  service  from  the 
T.  M.  C.  A.,  K.  of  €.,  and  A.  R.  C,  and  it  was 
then  too  early  to  say  anything  very  definite 
about  it;  but  it  soon  developed  into  one 
of  the  most  important  and  most  deeply 
appreciated  features  of  our  work.  The 
unit  idea,  carried  out  most  happily  by 
our  New  York  dispatch  office,  enabled  us 
to  handle  the  magazines  with  a  promptness 
and  accuracy  not  otherwise  possible,  as 
well  as  with  a  minimum  of  waste.  For 
the  first  time  since  they  had  been  in 
France,  the  members  of  the  A.  E.  F.  were 
aUe  to  start  a  serial  in  a  magazine  with 
an  assurance  of  being  able  to  go  on  with 
it,  and  for  the  first  time,  too,  they  were 
supplied  with  a  generous  list  of  technical 
magazines,  and  magazines  of  serious  ap- 
peal. I  think  the  general  feeling  at  first 
was  one  of  Incredulity— that  we  couldn't 
keep  it  up;  and  when  we  did  keep  It  up, 
week  after  week  and  month  after  month, 
the  feeling  changed  to  warmest  apprecia- 
tion. 


This  service  waa  not  confined  to  the 
A.  E.  F.,  but  as  the  supply  of  magailnes 
became  adequate,  it  was  extended  to  the 
various  military  missions,  and  to  the  cen- 
tres maintained  by  the  American  Relief 
Administration,  the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  International  T.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Mission 
des  Amis,  the  National  Catholic  War  Coun- 
cil, the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  various  college  units,  and  the 
other  welfare  and  relief  organizations  scat- 
tered throughout  Europe,  the  near  East, 
and  Siberia.  We  were  able  to  secure  from 
the  American  Embassy  in  Paris  the  priv- 
ilege of  using  the  Qovemment  courier 
service  for  sending  these  magazines  for- 
ward to  the  more  remote  places,  and  scores 
of  letters  in  our  files  show  how  much  Uiey 
meant  to  these  Americans,  many  of  whom 
had  no  other  means  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  outside  world.  In  January,  1920, 
however,  the  Embassy  informed  us  that 
the  courier  service  was  so  overburdened 
that  our  magazines  could  no  longer  be  ac- 
cepted, but  added  that  ordinary  mail  chan- 
nels were  now.  open  and  magazines  could 
be  sent  direct  from  the  United  States, 
which  Information  was  passed  on  to  our 
Washington  headquarters  for  action.  Blany 
of  these  organizations  have  since  closed 
their  work,  so  that  the  service  would  have 
closed,  in  any  event 


The  last  of  the  American  Forces  in 
France  sailed  for  home  on  January  9, 1920; 
Brest  was  closed  as  an  army  post  a  few 
days  later,  and  the  transport  service 
switched  to  Antwerp.  We  had  ample  warn- 
ing of  this  change,  and  so  were  able  to 
continue  our  service  to  the  American 
Forces  in  Germany  without  interruption. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  continued  until  the 
army  is  ready  to  take  it  over,  or  until  the 
forces  themselves  are  withdrawn. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  work  in  the  Coblenz  area,  which  at 
first  presented  many  difficulties,  is  now  well 
organized  and  proceeding  smoothly.  Our 
relations  with  the  military  authorities  and 
the  other  welfare  organizations  are  most 
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cordial;  the  central  library,  hooBed  in  a 
handsome  hailding  set  aside  for  oar  nse 
hj  the  Rhineland  Commission,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  popular,  and  branches  and 
deposit  stations  haye  been  opened  through- 
oat  the  area,  whereyer  our  men  are  sta- 
tioned. It  has  been  possible  to  serye  the 
military  authorities  and  the  yarious  com- 
missions in  many  ways,  and  to  giye  yal- 
uable  assistance  to  the  army  education 
work;  the  A.  L.  A.  hut  is  the  only  recrea- 
tional centre  on  the  hospital  grounds;  and 
our  magazine  senrlce,  which  reached  the 
farthest  post  on  the  bridgehead,  is  felt  to 
be  indispensable.  All  of  which  assures  our 
seryice  the  regard,  consideration,  and^— 
most  important  of  all — ^the  hearty  assist- 
ance of  the  army. 


As  our  work  throughout  the  field  gradu- 
ally closed,  extensive  salvaging  operations 
were  undertaken,  to  make  sure  that  no 
books  in  usable  shape  should  be  destroyed 
or  thrown  away.  In  this  work  we  had  the 
coK>peration  of  the  military  authorities  and 
the  other  welfare  organizations,  with  the 
result  that  carload  after  carload  of  books 
soon  began  to  pour  into  our  Paris  ware- 
house. Here  they  were  sorted,  under  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  W.  W.  Simmons,  and  those  in 
first-class  condition,  not  needed  at  Paris 
or  at  Coblenz,  were  repacked  in  the  over- 
seas cases  for  return  to  New  York. 

At  my  request,  the  chief  quartermaster 
agreed  to  furnish  transportation  for  these 
books  on  the  ships  which  were  carrying 
military  supplies  'back  to  America.  The 
port  of  shipment  was  St  Nazaire,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  H.  Ranck,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  work  in  that  area,  managed  the  loading 
arrangements.  When  St  Nazaire  closed, 
the  shipping  port  was  shifted  to  Brect, 
where  Mr.  Harold  Dougherty  was  in  charge. 
These  operations  proceeded  with  surpris- 
ing smoothness  and  efficiency,  and  when 
Brest  closed  and  the  salvaging  operations 
ceased,  we  had  shipped  back  to  America 
14,568  eases  containing  approximately  a 
million  volumes. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  all  this  was  car- 


ried through  without  the  expenditure  of 
a  cent  for  transportation  charges,  the  mil- 
itary authorities  furnishing  both  the  trans- 
portation by  rail  in  Prance  and  that  by 
water  to  New  York. 

After  the  books  had  been  sorted,  there 
remained  a  considerable  number  sli^tly 
soiled  and  scarcely  in  condition  to  warrant 
their  return  to  America,  yet  far  too  good 
to  be  thrown  away.  The  possession  of 
these  made  it  possible  to  carry  out  a  plan 
which  I  had  long  had  in  mind — ^to  supply 
a  limited  equipment  for  each  of  the  three 
hundred  French  Foyers  du  Soldat,  where 
there  were  many  men  desirous  of  improv- 
ing their  knowledge  of  English  and  ao- 
Quaintance  with  English  and  American  lit- 
erature. A  gift  of  approximately  40,000 
of  these  books  was  accordingly  made  tc 
the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  to  be  placed 
in  the  Foyers,  and  we  have  had  many  ex- 
pressions of  appreciation  as  to  their  value. 

Gifts  were  also  made  to  many  other 
organizations  and  institutions.  About 
two  hundred  cases — all  we  could  get 
through — were  sent  to  General  Haller'E 
Polish  army,  in  which  were  many  Amer- 
icans; a  collection  was  placed  in  eadi  oC 
the  N.  C.  W.  G.  centres  operating  in  France 
and  Belgium,  and  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A, 
Y.  W.  G.  A.  and  other  organizations  work- 
ing in  France,  Italy,  Poland  and  Gzecho- 
Slovakia.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
place  these  books  freely  whereyer  they 
promised  to  be  of  service,  and  cimsiderably 
more  than  60,000  were  distributed  in  this 
way. 

Long  before  this,  it  had  been  pn^Mieed 
to  make  certain  gifts  of  selected  books  to 
various  institutions  in  Europe  and  the 
Near  East,  and  when  this  plan  was  laid 
before  the  War  Service  Gommittee  in  the 
spring  of  1919,  a  resoluticm  was  passed 
empowering  us  to  devote  not  to  exceed 
75,000  volumes  to  this  purpose — these,  of 
course,  to  be  fresh,  clean  books  which 
would  otherwise  be  returned  to  America. 
The  preparation  of  these  collectionB  was 
placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Korr,  and 
special  bookplates  were  printed  for  then- 

A  record  of  these  gifts,  as  far  as  they 
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were  carried  before  Mr.  Kerr's  departure 
in  September*  1919,  is  contained  in  bis  re- 
port, (p.  44  of  tblB  pamphlet)  tbe  Institu- 
tions benefiting  being  Robert  College 
and  the  Women's  College  at  Constanti- 
nople, the  Syrian-Protestant  College  at  Bei- 
rut, the  library  of  the  University  at  Iiou- 
vain,  the  Uniyersity  Union  in  Paris,  and 
each  of  the  French  universities:  Bordeaux, 
Lyon,  •Strasbourg,  Caen,  Paris,  Grenoble, 
Dijon,  Poitiers,  Besangon,  Nancy,  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, Rennes,  Toulouse,  and  Aix- 
Marseilles. 

Subsequently  various  other  institutions 
were  added  to  the  list;  the  Institut  Inter- 
national de  Bibliographie  at  Brussels,  the 
American  University  Union  in  London,  An- 
glo-American Club  at  Oxford,  and  the 
Library  for  American  Studies  in  Italy  at 
Rome.  These  gifts  were  all  very  deeply 
appreciated   and   should   perform   a  very 


real  service.  The  total  number  of  books  in- 
volved was  about  20,000. 

Special  collections  of  books  were  also  ar- 
ranged under  Mr.  Kerr's  supervision  for 
the  American  Red  Cross  Commissions  in 
Serbia,  Albania,  Greece,  ]^oland,  Montene- 
gro, Roumania,  Bosnia,  Switzerland,  the 
Baltic  States  and  West  and  South  Russia; 
the  American  Legation  at  Prague,  which 
was  entirely  without  books,  was  furnished 
with  a  small  reference  collection;  and 
jBvery  effort  was  made  to  equip  suitably  the 
various  military  missions  as  they  passed 
through  Paris  on  their  way  into  the  field. 

In  thirteen  of  the  principal  areas  occu- 
pied by  the  A.  E.  F.  we  had  our  own  build- 
ings (or,  in  one  or  two  cases,  when  a  build- 
ing w^as  unnecessary,  as  at  Toul)  our  own 
distributing  headquarters.  The  total  num- 
ber of  books  sent  from  Paris  to  these  areas 
was  as  follows: 


Place 
Beaune  .. 
Bordeaux 
Brest  .... 
Chaumont 
Coblenz    . 


Gidvres  ... 
Is-Sur-Tille 
Le  Mans  . 
Paris  


St.  Aignan 
St.  Nazaire 
Savenay  .. 
Toul 


In  Charge 

L.  L.  Dlckerson  . . .  < 

Earl  N.  Manchester. 

H.  T.  Daugherty . . . , 

Half  P.  Emerson. . . 

J.  T.  Jennings  . . . . . 

E.  E.  Ruby 

L.  L.  Dlckerson 
Harriet  C.  Long 
W.  W.  Simmons 

Louise  Prouty  .... 

Emma  F.  Cragin 

Harriet  C.  Long — 

Kate  D.  Ferguson 

Orlando  C.  Davis. . 

John  G.  Moulton 

Elizabeth  Potter  . . 

F.  L.  D.  Goodrich 
H.  0.  Severance 

Anna  A.  Macdonald 

S.  H.  Ranck 

Anne  Mulheron  ... 

M.  S.  Dudgeon 


W.  Ref. 

Fiction  &  Mis. 

ToUl 

26,926 

10,300 

36,226 

9,842 

62,026 

71,367 

24,900 

64,719 

79,619 

66,343 

46,060 

61,403 

48,033 

169,367 

207,390 

16,697 

1,664 

26,364 

16,860 


9,028 

18,109 

1,677 

8,689 


260,411 


24,665 

40,162 

9.742 

11,306 

44,840 

71,194 

42,890 

68,740 

20,460 
22,876 
13,360 
43,860 

29,468 
40,984 
16,037 
62,639 

666,033 


766,434 


In  thirteen  other  centers,  of  which  three 
were  large  base  hospitals,  the  book  collec- 
tions were  administered  by  trained  libra- 
rians   (or  at  least  persons  with  library 


experience)  belonging  to  other  organiza- 
tions, but  assigned  to  these  posts  at  our 
request: 


Place  In  Charge  EM.  Ref. 

Allerey   Emily  S.  Colt 629 

Bar-sur-Aube Julia  Williamson 842 

Chatillon-Bur-Seine  ....  Ona  M.  Rounds 1,973 

DlJon  Alice  Gtoddard  2,417 


Fiction  &  Mis. 

Total 

4,870 

4,899 

4,620 

6,462 

7,933 

9,906 

11,926 

14,342 
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Gondreooart  S.  F.  Herron  . . . . 

Issoudan Qiven  Wilson  .. . 

Mars  Roma  Brashear  . 

Marselllefi    Amelia  W.  Davis 

Mary  F.  Willard 

Mesves  Bess  McCrea  . . . 

Nantes  Lena  McOee 

Neuf chateau  Eleanor  Gleason 

Neyers   Marlon  Oliver   .. 

Tours    Alice  Goddard  . . 

Helen  Terkes 


Finally,  we  distributed  direct  to  23  naval 
stations  and  84€  military  organizations  a 
total  of  347.600  books;  and  to  1^13  centers 
maintained  by  other  welfare  organizations, 
a  total  of  605.200  books.  Our  headquarters 
requisitions,  therefore,  total  as  follows: 

To  A.  L.  A  Centers 765:444 

146.879 

To  military  organizations 347.600 

To  other  welfare  centers 605.200 

MaU  department  32.000 

Miscellaneous  gifts 25.000 

1.922,123 

Your  records.  I  believe,  show  that  about 
2.5OO.0OO  books  were  sent  abroad.  Of 
these,  about  100,000  went  to  England, 
where  many  transports  stopped,  and  were 
used  in  the  training  camps  there,  some  of 
them  eventually  finding  their  way  on  to 
France.  A  very  large  number  went  direct 
to  the  naval  bases,  without  being  reported 
to  us  at  all;  still  others  were  annexed  by 
enterprising  ofllcers  for  the  use  of  their 
men,  without  the  formality  of  a  request 
to  headquarters;  a  few  were  sunk  in  the 
sea,  and  a  considerable  number  Just  van- 
ished, as  things  had  a  way  of  doing  in  the 
hurry  and  confusion  of  the  first  months 
of  the  war.  Our  most  considerable  loss 
was  due  to  our  own  early  mistaken  policy 
of  urging  the  men  to  carry  the  books  ashore 
from  the  transi>orts.  But,  with  all  these 
taken  together,  the  percentage  of  what 
could  really  be  called  loss  was  surpris- 
ingly small.  But,  under  war  conditions,  the 
life  of  a  book  is  very  short  and  the  wast- 
age very  great 


5,042 
1.200 
1.895 
1,095 

816 
2.599 
1,974 
1,502 
3,105 


12,186 
7,650 
5,640 

12,755 

10,625 

7,430 

8,517 

12.530 

16,710 


17,227 
8.8S0 
7,536 

U350 

11.441 
10,029 
10.491 
14.032 
18.815 


Whenever  an  advance  was  ordered,  our 
books,  inevitably,  were  left  behind.    Even 


24,989  121390  146379 

when  it  was  merely  a  questi<HL  of  shifting 
a  body  of  troops  from  one  sector  to  an- 
other, it  was  frequently  impossible  to  take 
our  books  along,  owing  to  the  ever-prei^ 
ent  shortage  of  transport.  Sometimes  we 
were  able  to  gather  them  together  again- 
more  frequently  we  were  not  So,  in  the 
trenches  and  dugouts  before  St  Mihlel  and 
through  the  Argonne.  our  books  may  still 
be  found,  trampled  into  the  mud;  indeed, 
they  remain  in  every  place  where  the 
American  army  passed.  There  are  two  or 
three  in  thousands  and  thousands  of 
French  homes  where  American  troopt 
were  billeted;  many  a  village  teacher 
proudly  displays,  behind  his  desk  in  the 
school-room,  a  shelf  of  A.  L.  A.  books 
which  he  has  gathered  together  from  the 
homes  of  his  neighbors;  the  second-hand 
book-stalls  along  the  Seine  are  not  guilt- 
less of  them. 

And,  of  course,  thousands  and  thousands 
of  books  simply  went  to  pieces  under  hard 
usage.  They  got  incredibly  dirty  in  a  very 
short  time,  and,  in  the  dayB  when  we  were 
running  our  mail  department,  often  and 
often,  on  unwrapping  a  returned  book,  we 
would  find  it  covered  with  candle-drip- 
pings, indicative  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  it  had  been  read. 

That,  under  these  circumstances,  we 
should  have  been  able  to  save  so  many  in 
good  condition,  is  eloquent  testimony  that 
our  men  took  care  of  them  when  they 
could.  The  total  number  either  returned  to 
America,  given  to  other  institutions,  or 
now  in  service  in  the  libraries  at  Paris 
and  the  Coblenz  area  is  about  1350.000— 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  number  sent  us* 

The  authorizaticm  of  the  War  Service 
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Committee  to  leave  a  certain  number  of 
cur  books  in  France  made  it  possible  to 
proceed  with  a  plan  which  had  been  under 
consideration  for  a  long  time. 

In  August,  1918,  we  had  opened  at  num> 
ber  10  rue  de  I'tlyB^,  in  the  building 
which  was  to  be  our  headquarters  to  the 
end,  a  library  for  the  use  of  American  sol- 
diers, sailors  and  war-workers.  This  in- 
creased steadily  ia  popularity  and  impor- 
tance, and  from  the  beginning  I  hoped 
that  some  plan  might  be  devised  whereby 
it  could  be  left  in  Paris,  after  our  war 
Eictivities  closed,  as  a  permanent  memorial 
of  our  work  in  France,  as  an  example  of 
American  library  methods,  and  as  a  nuc- 
leus of  an  institution  which  would  be  of 
real  importance  to  the  intellectpal  life  of 
the  capital  and  an  important  factor  in 
maintaining  and  promoting  Franco-Ame^ 
ican  good-will  and  understanding. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  the  collec- 
tion had  been  fiom  the  first  carefully  cat- 
alogued and  classiiled,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Miss  Alida  M.  Stephens,  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  who  is  still  in  charge 
of  this  work.  As  soon,  too,  as  our  men  be- 
gan to  be  withdrawn,  the  library  was 
opened  freely  to  all  lesidents  of  Paris,  of 
whatever  nationality,  and  it  is  significant 
that  its  circulation  and  the  use  of  its  read- 
ing and  reference  rooms  have  been  grow- 
ing ever  since. 

In  the  fall  of  1919,  it  seemed  certain 
that  the  A.  L.  A.  would  withdraw  from 
France  when  the  last-  of  our  men  had 
left,  and  various  plans  were  considered  to 
provide  for  the  further  maintenance  of  the 
library.  It  was  (and  still  is)  my  belief  that 
the  burden  of  maintenance  should  be  car- 
ried by  people  whom  it  would  serve — ^the 
residents  of  Paris  themselves;  and  I  esti- 
mated that  it  could  be  carried  on,  with 
strict  economy,  during  1920,  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  frs.  150,000. 

Most  of  the  persons  to  whom  this  plan 
was  broached  considered  it  very  improb- 
able that  any  such  sum  could  be  secured 
from  the  war-drained  people  of  Paris — ^for 
160,000  francs  sounds  much  more  formid- 
able to  French  ears  than  to  American  ones, 


]ust  now,  at  any  rate!  My  own  view  was 
that  if  they  were  unwilling  to  support  it, 
they  didn't  want  it  very  badly,  and  it  would 
better  be  sent  home.  I  determined  to  put 
the  matter  to  the  test,  and  in  November, 
the  Paris  papers  annotmced  that,  on  a  cer- 
tain Sunday  afternoon,  a  meeting  would  be 
held  in  the  library  rooms  of  those  inter- 
ested in  keeping  the  library  in  Paris  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  doing  so. 

Everyone  was  astonished  at  the  result 
Long  before  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order,  the  rooms  were  crowdea  in  every 
comer.  The  greatest  interest  and  enthus- 
iasm was  shown.  An  organization  commit- 
tee was  appointed,  and  within  two  weeks, 
the  stipulated  sum  of  frs.  160,000  had  been 
secured,  almost  without  solicitation. 

But  it  was  now  evident  that  the  library 
could  -be  placed  upon  a  much  broader  and 
more  permanent  basis — ^that  it  was  entire- 
ly possible  to  build  up  an  endowment  fimd 
which  would  assure  its  future,  and  that 
it  could  be  developed  into  an  institution 
of  the  very  first  importance.  Plans  were 
therefore  worked  out  to  provide  for 
this,  incorporation  was  decided  upon,  and 
committees  of  Americans,  English,  and 
French  were  organized  to  carry  on  the 
necessary  publicity.  The  patronage  was 
secured  of  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public, and  of  the  British  and  American 
Ambassadors.  Mr.  London,  the  British 
vice-consul,  headed  the  British  Committee; 
Mr.  Salomon  Reinach,  the  eminent  archae- 
ologist and  man-oMetters,  accepted  the 
chairmanship  of  the  French  committee; 
Mr.  Walter  Berry,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chamber  of  Commerce,  consented  to 
act  as  chairman  of  the  general  executive 
committee.  Generous  contributions  con- 
tinued to  come  in  from  prominent  Amer- 
icans, English  and  French  residents,  and 
from  many  French  organizations  such  as 
the  Comity  du  Livre,  the  Bon  March4  and 
Magasins  du  Louvre;  each  of  the  four 
British  banks  subscribed  2,000  francs,  and 
of  course  the  American  companies  doing 
business  in  Paris  were  equally  interested. 

One  of  the  moving  spirits  in  the  organ- 
ization from  the  first  had  been  Mr.  C.  L. 
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Seeger,  the  father  of  Alan  Seeger,  and  he 
signalized  his  interest  bj  contrihating  to 
the  fond  the  entire  royalties  which  had 
accrued  from  the  sale  of  his  son's  hooks 
— at  that  time  about  50,000  francs— as  a 
memorial  to  the  young  poet. 

The  principal  interest  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
was,  of  course,  in  the  maintenance  in  Bur- 
ope,  as  a  sort  of  object  lesson*  of  a 
library  administered  according  to  Amer- 
ican ideas,  and  every  care  was  taken  to 
safeguard  this.  It  was  stipulated  that 
the  A.  Lf.  A.  should  appoint  the  librarian, 
that  the  staff  should  always  be  trained 
Americans  throughout,  that  the  collection 
should  always  be  housed  in  dignified  and 
commodious  quarters,  and  that  not  less 
than  160,000  francs  should  be  spent  an- 
nually upon  its  maintenance.  If  it  was 
found  imposible  to  continue  it,  or  if  some 
other  method  of  administration  seemed  ad- 
Tisable,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
A.  li.  A.  was  to  be  consulted  before  any 
decision  was  reached.  It  was  my  thought 
that  the  librarian  should  also  act  as  a 
sort  of  ambassador  to  Europe  from  the 
libraries  of  America,  and  adequate  office 
space  was  set  aside  for  his  use  in  the 
library  building,  and  a  supply  secured  of 
library  publications  and  bibliographical 
material  which  would  be  useful  in  the  dis- 
semination of  information  concerning 
American  library  methods. 

Meanwhile,  stirred  by  all  these  develop- 
ments, the  War  Service  Committee,  at  a 
meeting  in  November,  decided  that  the 
A.  Lk  A.  should  continue  to  contribute 
largely  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
library  and  retain  its  control.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  difficult  to  arrange 
the  details  of  such  a  plan  by  correspond- 
ence, but  fortunately  Mr.  Seeger  was  on 
the  point  of  leaving  for  New  York  on  pri- 
vate business,  and  while  there,  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  confer  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Board  and  to  work 
out  a  mutually  satisfactory  plan  of  co-oper- 
ation, which  will  be  put  into  effect  as  soon 
as  the  incorporation  of  "The  American  Li- 
brary in  Paris"  is  completed. 

I  cannot  dose  this  account  of  the  library 


without  paying  tribute  to  the  eamestneas, 
enthusiasm  and  self-denial  of  the  staff 
which  has  been  in  charge,  almost  un- 
changed, from  the  beginning.  Owing  to 
the  heavy  and  often  unexpected  demands 
of  the  field  work,  the  library  was  almost 
always  understaffed,  but  the  personnel  un- 
dertook cheerfully  long  extra  hoars  in 
order  that  it  might  continue  open  all  day, 
every  day.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  our  per- 
sonnel hsB  been  r^narkable  throughout. 
The  difficulties  surmounted,  the  work  ae> 
complished,  the  service  rendered,  were  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  num3>ers — and 
were  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact 
that  they  knew  their  Jobs  and  palled  to- 
gether. There  was  no  friction  and  no  lost 
motion — ^yhich  sometimes  eat  up  so  much 
energy;  and  the  military  authorities  rec- 
ognized their  discretion,  Judgment,  and 
good  sense  by  according  them  a  oonsidoa- 
tion  and  freedom  quite  unique. 

We  were  fortunate  in  other  ways.  In 
spite  of  many  risks,  we  had  only  one 
casualty — ^Bir.  Ranck,  who  had  his  arm 
broken.  Very  few  of  our  personnel  wert 
inoculated  or  given  a  medical  examination, 
and  yet  we  had  only  one  serious  case  of 
illness.  All  of  th^n  got  safely  home,  weary 
no  doubt,  but  sound  in  mind  and  limb.  And 
it  is  a  greater  compliment  than  those  who 
did  not  get  to  France  will  realise  when  I 
add  that  there  was  not  a  single  complaint 
lodged  against  any  of  them  from  any 
source. 

Bfaterially,  too,  our  service  was  very 
fortunate — extremely  so  in  the  co-operati<m 
offered  us  by  the  military  authorities. 
Right  at  the  very  beginning,  in  May,  1918. 
the  engineers  built  us  a  warehouse  when 
warehouses  were — well,  not  easily  obtained. 
And,  right  up  to  the  end,  every  building 
that  we  needed  was  put  up  for  as  by  the 
army.  The  army  brought  our  books  to 
France  and  distributed  them  for  us;  thea 
gathered  them  up  and  took  them  bade 
again;  the  army  franked  our  books — some- 
times in  120-ib.  cases — ^through  the  msH;  It 
brought  thousands  of  sacks  of  magaiinsi 
to  Brest  and  then  on  to  Paris  and  oat 
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again  to  the  camps  as  long  as  the  Postal 
Express  Serrice  was  in  existence — all  this 
without  expense  to  us.  We  were  invited  hy 
Great  Headquarters  to  tell  them  how  they 
could  be  of  further  serrice,  and  no  request 
of  ours  was  ever  refused.  (Of  course  we 
never  made  any  which  did  not  seem  abund- 
antly Justified.)  We  were  investigated 
once,  at  my  suggestion,  by  the  inspector- 
general's  office.  X  did  not  see  the  report 
which  went  back  to  Washington — ^that  was 
forbidden  by^  military  regulations;  but  the 
official  who  made  it  assured  me  that  the 
A.  L.  A.  would  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  it. 


The  total  expenditures  of  the  European 
Headquarters  for  the  service  in  France  and 
Germany  to  January  1,  1920,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

EYancs 
Salaries  and  maintenance,  staff.  272,205.29 
Salaries,  civilian  employees  ....  186,829.80 
Expenditures  of  field  agents....  213,537.66 

Book  purchases  129,060.22 

Paris  headquarters  expenses, 
equipment,  printing,  main- 
tenance and  miscellaneous. . . .  265,559.46 

Motor  cars  and  trucks 70,217.89 

Uniforms   and   equipment 21,400.75 

Postage,  expressage  and  freight, 

magazines    18,554.15 

Transportation  returning  period- 
icals         29,968.20 

Total  frs 1,207.333.32 

Refund  to  treasurer  A.  L.  A...     77,357.85 

Net  expenditure  frs 1,129,975.97 

We  are  extremely  fortunate  in  the  matter 
of  damages,  and,  while  other  organizations 
were  compelled  to  pay  out  many  millions 
of  francs  to  satisfy  damage  claims  of  va- 
rious kinds — ^to  buildings,  to  persons,  to 
motor  cars,  for  breach  of  contract,  and  what 
not — our  total  di^ursements  for  damages 
were  375  francs,  and  in  no  case  did  we 
find  it  necessary  to  onploy  an  attorney. 
(It  is  amusing  to  remember  that  seventy- 
five  francs  of  this  amount  were  paid  to  the 
City  of  Pftris  as  compensation  for  a  lamp- 


post which   one  of  our   trucks   knocked 
over.) 

We  were  able  to  dispose  of  our  surplus 
cars  and  other  equipment,  as  we  finished 
with  them,  at  advantageous  prices,  and  to 
turn  back  to  the  treasurer  of  the  A.  K  A.* 
as  the  result  of  these  sales,  the  sum  of 
77,357.35  fr.  as  indicated  above.  On  Febru- 
ary 18,  1920,  after  an  audit  by  Bfarwick, 
Mitchell,  Peat  and  Ck>.,  chartered  account- 
ants, in  which  our  accounts  were  found  to  be 
correct  and  to  agree  with  the  bank  records, 
I  turned  over  to  Mr.  H.  O.  Severance  the 
balance  on  hand,  amounting  to  185,616.34 
francs. 


The  records  of  the  overseas  service  have 
been  preserved,  and  I  trust  some  day  will 
form  the  basis  for  a  more  detailed  study 
of  our  operations  in  France.  They  include 
reports  of  our  service  to  each  center,  to 
each  military  organization,  and  to  each  of 
the  other  welfare  organizations;  they  show 
exactly  where  our  books  and  our  maga- 
zines  went,  how  they  were  received  and  ad- 
ministered, and  what  disposition  was  made 
of  them;  there  are  hundreds  of  letters  of 
appreciation  from  every  corner  of  Europe; 
but  most  interesting  of  all  is  a  file  con- 
taining the  records  of  the  mail  department, 
which,  from  first  to  last,  was  administered 
by  Mrs.  Stevenson. 

There  are  perhaps  forty  thousand  letters 
in  this  file,  and  practically  all  of  them  are 
from  enlisted  men  asking  that  special 
books  be  mailed  them,  acknowledging  their 
receipt,  telling  what  they  meant  to  them 
as  they  sent  them  back  and  asked  for 
others.  It  was  this  service  which  brought 
us  nearest  the  heart  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  and  we 
were  always  between  smiles  and  tears 
when  these  letters  were  opened.  They  are 
first-hand  evidence  of  what  our  men  were 
thinking  of  and  hoping  for  in  the  trying 
months  following  the  armistice.  They  are 
the  sources  of  history. 


Because  of  all  this,  it  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure, as  well  as  a  relief,  to  close  my  serv- 
ice as  Eluropean  Representative  of  the 
American  Library  Association.    To  all  of 
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U8  the  experience  has  been  a  valuable  and 
Btirring  one;  and  I  believe  our  men  have 
gone  home  with  a  new  conception  of  what 
books  can  do  for  them  and  of  the  service 
which  a  public  library  can  render. 

One  thing  more.  No  one  else  can  realise 
as  I  do  how  greatly  our  work  in  France 
was  indebted  to  the  whole-hearted,  unques- 
tioning support  which  Mr.  Putnam,  your- 
self, and  your  staff  gave  us,  and  to  your 
quick  understanding  that  decisions,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  made  on  the  spot  To  be 
trusted,  to  be  free  from  red  tape,  meant 
all  the  difference  between  success  and  fail- 
ure. For  this  confidence,  which  we  all  did 
our  best  to  deserve,  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  personal  appreciation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BxTBTON  T.  Stevenson, 
European  Representative, 
American  Iiibrary  Association. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  WAR  SERVICE 
COMMITTEE 

New  Monterey  Hotel,  Asbury  Park,  New 
Jereey,  June  25,  1919 

Present:  All  members  of  the  Committee, 
a]so  President  W.  W.  Bishop,  Acting  Gen- 
eral Director  Carl  H.  Milam  and  Executive 
Secretary  George  B.  Utley. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  April  6, 
1919,  were  approved  as  printed  (W.  S.  C. 
Report,  1919,  p.  65-75). 

Disposition  of  Books  and  Equipment.  At 
the  request  of  Dr.  Putnam,  Mr.  Asa  Don 
Dickinson  appeared  by  invitation  before 
the  Committee  to  confer  with  it  regarding 
the  ultimate  disposition  of  books  now  over- 
seas. Two  memoranda  from  the  General 
Director,  both  written  from  Paris  under 
date  of  May  28,  1919,  were  laid  before  the 
Committee  and  discussed,  particularly  the 
one  entitled  "The  surviving  books  in 
France  and  the  diiq;K>sition  of  them,"  carry- 
ing suggestions  and  recommendations  as 
to  their  disposal.     (Appendixes  A  and  B.) 

Touching  the  legal  authority  of  the  War 
Service  Committee  to  dispose  of  its  books 
to  others  than  soldiers  and  sailors  or  for 
their  use,  the  Chairman  reported  confer- 
ence on  this  head  with  George  Wellwood 


Murray,  Counsel  to  the  Committee  <^ 
Eleven  and  (at  Mr.  Murray's  suggestion) 
with  Biajor  J.  S.  Joy,  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Training  (Tamp  ActiviUes.  The 
latter  in  oral  interview  at  Asbury  PaiiL  co 
June  25  formally  authorized  the  gift  of  a 
reasonable  number  of  boc^Es  to  Fren^  and 
Belgian  educational  and  civic  institutions 
or  to  American  schools  and  ooUeges  in 
other  countries,  such  beneficiaries  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  War  Service  (><»nmittee. 

Acting  under  this  authority,  and  upon 
motion  of  Mr.  Bowker,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  confirm  the 
gift  of  certain  books  to  the  Municipality 
of  Beaune,  as  reported  by  the  (Senenl 
Director  (memorandum.  Appendix  Br— 
"Dispositions  overseas  A"). 

Cn  motion  of  Mr.  BowkeY,  it  was  further 

Voted,  That  the  General  Director  bt 
authorized  by  the  0)mmittee  to  Hiake  gifts 
of  books,  the  total  not  to  exceed  75,000 
volumes,  to  the  following  institutions  re- 
posed by  him:  American  University  Union, 
the  Sorbonne,  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Louvain,  the  International  Institute  ot 
Bibliography  at  Brussels  (for  the  Burean 
of  International  Intercourse),  Robert  Col- 
lege in  Constantinople,  and  other  cognate 
institutions  in  Europe  which  the  General 
Director  may  deem  it  appropriate  to  assist 

Continuing  consideration  of  the  disposi* 
-tion  of  books,  the  Ck>mmittee  took  up  the 
report  of  the  SubccHnmittee  on  Dispositioo 
of  Books,  Buildings  and  Equipment  made 
to  the  Committee  at  its  meeting  of  April 
5.  1919,  amending  the  report  to  reftd  ai 
here  presented  in  e^pendix  C  to  these  min* 
utes. 

The  Chairman  presented  the  following 
letter  from  the  Navy  D^artment  accept- 
ing books  and  library  equipment  available 
at  the  end  of  American  Library  AssodatioB 
War  Service. 

Navy  Department 

Bureau  of  Navigation 

Washington,  D.  C. 

21  June,  1919. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Wyer: 
Confirming  despatch  sent  you  June  21et 
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the  Bureau  of  Naylgation  will  be  very  glad 
to  accept  books  and  library  equipment 
available  after  the  emergency. 

We  are  now  looking  over  our  etoreroom 
space  and  will  use  such  material  as  you 
can  furnish  to  supply  ships  and  shore  sta^ 
tions  with  additional  library  service  facil- 
ities. 

Commander  Mayo  expects  to  attend  the 
Asbury  Park  meeting  and  will  take  up  with 
you  at  that  time  further  details  and  ques- 
tions which  might  arise. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.  Calkins, 
Lieutenant  Commander,  U.  S.  N. 
Mb.  J.  I.  Wteb,  Jb.,  Chairman, 
American  Library  Association, 
War  Service  Committee, 
New  Monterey  Hotel,    Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

The  Acting  General  Director  reported 
similar  oral  acceptance  by  the  proper  offi- 
cials of  the  War  Department. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Hill,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  disposition  of  books  and 
equipment  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Disposition  of  Books,  Build- 
ings and  Equipment,  disposition  to  be  made 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  report  of 
March  26,  1919,  amended  June  26,  1919. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  rising  at  this  point  to  re- 
tire from  the  meeting,  was  warmly  thanked 
by  President  Bishop  on  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  his  faithful  services  and  sig- 
nally successful  work  both  overseas  and  at 
Hoboken. 

fleport  of  War  Finance  Committee.  The 
report  of  the  War  Finance  Committee  be- 
ing next  under  consideration,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  report  of  the  War 
Finance  Committee,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying audit  of  Marwick,  Mitchell, 
Peat  and  Company,  and  the  €UH^ptance  of 
the  audit  by  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion Finance  Committee,  be  accepted  and 
adopted  by  the  War  Service  Committee, 
and  that  upon  the  request  of  the  chairman 
of  the  War  Finance  Committee  the  latter 
committee  be  discharged. 

(Note:  The  report  of  the  War  Finance 
Committee  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  that  committee  and  also  in  the 
Report  of  the  War  Service  Committee  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  pp.  9-15.) 

Discounts  by  Publishers.    The  generous 


discounts  accorded  by  publishers  to  the 
Association  in  connection  with  its  war  serv- 
ice being  under  consideration,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  (1)  That  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion conveys  to  more  than  two  hundred 
publishers  of  books  and  magazines  its  sin- 
cere appreciation  of  the  exceptional  dis- 
counts which  they  have  given  on  books  and 
periodicals  costing  more  than  one  and 
three-quarters  millions  of  dollars,  supplied 
through  the  American  Library  Association 
to  American  soldiers  and  sailors  at  home 
and  overseas  during  the  war. 

(2)  That  the  War  Service  Committee  is 
sensible  not  only  of  this  substantial  ma- 
terial obligation  but  of  a  continuing  cour- 
teous and  effective  co-operation  from  Amer- 
ican publishers  in  the  many  intimate  rela- 
tions involved  in  this  joint  service  to  the 
troops. 

Correspondence  Votes.  The  Chairman  an- 
nounced that  interim  correspondence  votes 
on  the  two  following  matters  were  unan- 
imous: 

(1)  Disposition  of  Lfberty  Bonds  and 
other  securities. 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  retain  these 
securities  until  their  sale  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  provide  funds  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  work. 

(2)  Recognition  by  the  War  Department. 

Voted,  That  while  recognition  of  the  As- 
sociation as  such  will  be  very  much  appre- 
ciated, personal  recognition  of  any  sort  is 
distinctly  not  desired. 

Budget  June  1  to  December  31,  1919. 
The  Acting  General  Director,  Mr.  Milam, 
submitted  a  working  budget  (Appendix  D) 
for  period  June  1,  1919,  to  December  81, 
1919,  the  total  $1,564,000,  carrying  $315,967 
in  addition  to  the  budget  of  $2,999,840, 
voted  by  the  Committee  on  April  6,  1919. 
Whereupon  it  was 

Voted,  That  as  total  receipts  from  the 
United  War  Work  Campaign,  Inc.,  are  now 
$2,975,000,  and  further  receipts  are  re- 
ported as  assured  to  yield  the  full  A.  L. 
A.  quota  of  $3,500,000,  the  budget  Just  sub- 
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mltted  hj  the  Acting  Qenerml  Director  be 
approved  as  a  total  budget  against  the 
United  War  Work  Campaign  quota  of  |8,- 
816,000. 

Voted,  That  the  General  Director  be  di- 
rected to  confine  all  Uabllltlee,  Immediate 
and  contingent,  within  the  actual  receipts 
from  the  United  War  Work  Campaign,  Inc^ 
and  authorized  to  make  transfers  from  one 
appropriation  head  to  another  as  dey^op- 
ments  of  the  work  may  require. 

Grant  to  the  General  Director.  The  Act- 
ing General  Director,  Mr.  Milam,  submitted 
statement  showing  the  need  In  the  near 
future  of  additional  funds  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Library  War  Sendee  and  recom- 
mended an  additional  grant  of  $800,000,  this 
amount,  with  the  balance  on  himd,  being 
thought  sufficient  for  the  next  three 
months. 

The  following  estimate  of  expenditures 
for  the  period  June  to  September,  Inclusive, 
was  submitted: 

Estimate  of  Expenditures  for  June,  July, 
August  and  September,  1919 

June  23,  1919. 
America 
Buildings  and   equipment    (in- 
cluding uniforms) I     36,000 

Personnel — salaries,  subsistence, 

travel   226,000 

Books,  magazines,  newspapers 
(indudee  $200,000  outstand- 
ing)         400,000 

Administration  expenses,  rent, 
supplies,  printing  106,000 

Overseas 

Buildings  and«  equipment  (In- 
cluding uniforms) 28,000 

Personnel — salaries,  subsistence, 
travel 76,000 

Books,  magazines,  newspapers 
(includes  $260,000  outstand- 
ing)          830,000 

Administration  expenses,  rent, 
supplies,  printing 40,000 

$1,239,000 
Balance  on  hand |  406,086.43 


Amount  asked  for 800,000.00 


$1,206,086.48 

It  was  thereupon 

Voted,  That  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  0)mpany,  as  treasure.  Is  authorized 
and  requested,  from  any  moneys  in  its 
hands  to  the  credit  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Seeond 
War  Service  Fund,  to  transfer  to  the  ae> 
count  of  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service  Fund. 
Heibert  Putnam,  General  Director,  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($800,000);  and  should  the  funds  at  res- 
ent in  the  hands  of  said  company  to  tiK 
credit  of  the  Second  War  Service  Fund  bi 
insufficient  for  this  action,  then  to  credit 
to  his  account  the  sum  on  hand  and  firam 
moneys  later  received  from  time  to  time^ 
to  credit  further  sums  until  the  total  shall 
reach  the  sum  of  $800,000  above  stated. 

Communication  from  Dr.  Ren6  Sand. 
The  (Chairman  placed  before  the  Committee 
a  letter  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Rai4 
Sand,  Medical  Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  of  Belgium  and  Professor  at  tbe 
University  of  Brussels,  requesting  the  do- 
ikatlon  of  some  of  the  War  Service  books  to 
the  pe<H;»le  of  Belgium  as  the  nudeus  of 
a  system  of  popular  libraries  in  that  eoan- 
try.    It  was 

Voted,  That  the  letter  be  referred  to  the 
General  Director  with  power  to  investlgatfl 
and,  if  desirable,  to  include  this  requedt  is 
the  list  of  institutions  which  are  to  receive 
books  from  the  Association's  overseas  sup- 
ply. 

Letter  from  Jean  H.  Picard.  The  (3halr 
man  laid  before  the  Committee  a  letter 
from  Jean  H.  Picard,  addressed  to  Presi- 
dent Bishop,  suggesting  A.  L.  A.  co-opert- 
tion  with  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  in  a  peace  time 
library  service  in  France.    It  was 

Voted,  That  President  W.  W.  Bishop  be 
requested  to  take  up  with  M.  Picard  the 
matters  broached  in  his  letter  and  to  put 
him  in  touch  with  such  officers  and  com- 
mittees of  the  Association  as  can  give  htm 
the  best  help. 

Adioumed. 

Gbobgx  B.  Utlit, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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Appendix  A 

The  Oeneral  Directot 

to  the 

War  Service  Oommittee 

OommunicatioM  and  Enclosures 

Paris.  May  28, 1919. 
To  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service  Committee 
J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  Chairman 

For  the  Report  of  your  Committee  at 
Aflhury  Park  there  should  in  coarse  be 
available  well  in  advance  a  statement  from 
me  covering  the  facts  of  the  actual  opera- 
ations  during  the  year.  Since  the  middle 
of  last  December,  however, — ^that  is  to  say, 
for  the  latter  half  of  the  year,— I  have  been 
personally  in  touch  with  only  a  fraction 
and  a  section  of  them — the  operations  in 
France.  As  to  these  I  have  endeavored  to 
ensure  reports  which  will  enable  them  to 
be  included  in  the  general  survey;  but  the 
survey  itself — including  the  financial  state- 
ments— ^will  necessarily  be  furnished  by 
the  Acting  Director  at  Washington.  I  take 
It  for  granted  that  your  Chairman  will 
have  secured  from  him  all  the  data  neces- 
sary to  his  purpose. 

Service  Overseas.  Mr.  Stevenson's  state- 
ment submitted  to  O.  H.  Q.  at  Chaumont 
as  of  April  1st — ^reviews  to  that  date  the 
service  of  the  A.  L.  A.  to  the  A.  E.  F.  in 
France.  A  statement  from  him  addressed 
to  me  as  of  May  28th  supplements  the 
above  and  for  our  purposes  complements 
it.  This  latter  statement  I  forward  here- 
with. A  copy  of  the  former  went  to  Wash- 
ington in  April,  and  is  of  course  avail- 
able to  your  Committee,  though  publication 
of  it  in  eztenso  should  doubtless  in  cour- 
tesy await  the  submission  of  Qen.  Per- 
shing's report  to  which  it  forms  an  ap- 
I»endix. 

Descriptive  and  illustrative  material 
from  this  side — for  use  on  the  bulletin 
boards — should  be  of  the  latest:  and  the 
major  part  of  it  goes  only  now  by  courier. 
It  is  imperfect,  especially  as  regards  sta- 
tistics; inevitably  so,  because,  much  more 
than  at  home,  our  actual  service  abroad 
has  been  rendered  so  largely  through  other 
oxcanisations.     But  I  think  it  will  suffice 


for  a  reasonably  accurate  impression. 

lam  sending  a  communication  addressed 
to  the  Conference  which  will  indicate  the 
reasons  for  my  absence,  and  my  regret 

The  problems  pending  at  home  and  at 
large  which  your  Report  and  your  Com- 
mittee discussions  at  Asbury  Park  will 
deal  with,  are,  of  course,  by  this  time 
outlined  in  your  program.  The  major 
impending  problem  on  this  side  is  as  to 
the  reduction  in  areas,  the  curtailment  of 
establishments  and  personnel,  the  salvage 
of  material  and  the  disposition  of  that  sal- 
vaged, especially  the  books. 

As  to  the  last  I  submit  a  memorandum, 
accomimnying  this.  As  appears  from  it, 
my  assumption  is  that  the  bulk  of  the 
books  salvaged  in  good  condition  should  be 
returned  to  the  United  States,  to  be  avail- 
able there  under  the  general  scheme  you 
decide  upon.  Cargo  space  for  this  is  now 
assured,  and  the  return  shipments  begin 
immediately. 

There  are,  however,  certain  group  col- 
lections which,  with  your  approval,  I 
should  recommend  to  be  left  on  this  side 
in  the  form  of  gifts  from  the  Association 
in  aid  of  service  in  which  it  may  legiti- 
mately take  interest — as  well  as  in  memo- 
rial of  its  own  war  time  activities.  Such 
dispositions  are  subject  to  the  policy  you 
may  determine  upon  as  legal  and  expe- 
dient; and  your  own  decisions  in  this  re- 
gard may  I  suppose  require  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  of  Eleven. 

I  suggest,  however,  that  the  final  de- 
cisions be  reached  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible and  communicated  to  Mr.  Steven- 
son by  cable. 

As  to  Equipment  salvaged:  part  of  this 
also  should  doubtless  be  returned  to  the 
United  States.  Some  of  it,  however, — in- 
cluding certain  furniture,  some  typewrit- 
ers, and  certain  of  the  automobiles — ^may 
more  advantageously  be  disposed  of-^by 
sale — on  this  side;  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  this  course  will  be  adopted 
by  the  other  welfare  organizations.  Mr. 
Stevenson  should,  I  think,  have  a  large 
discretion  in  this  regard:  for  the  alterna- 
tives will  not  develop  until  the  close  of 
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oar  operations,  and  then  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with  summarily. 

A  general  resolution  authorizing  the  Gen- 
eral Director  to  dispose  of  equipment  by 
public  or  private  sale  might  be  appropri- 
ate;— or,  if,  as  regards  equipment  within 
the  United  States,  this  would  conflict  with 
some  other  policy  adopted  or  in  view,  the 
resolution  might  be  limited  to  equipment 
accumulated  oyerseas. 

The  Educational  Service  Overseas.  A 
special  report  by  our  Educational  Rep- 
resentatiye,  Mr.  Kerr,  summarizes  the  di- 
mensions and  the  main  features  of  the 
scheme  of  instruction  as  actually  carried 
out.  In  contrast  to  the  original  ezpecta^ 
tions— of  the  Army  Educational  Commis- 
sion— ^the  number  of  enrolled  students  was 
small,  and  the  period  of  instruction  briet 
The  one  definite  and  clean  cut  achieve- 
ment was  the  A.  E.  F.  University  at 
Beaune;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  think 
that  our  service  there  was  admittedly  the 
most  definite,  most  clean  cut,  and  most 
adequate — of  the  resources  provided.  It 
comprised  for  the  faculty  and  student  body 
a  working  library  of  nearly  30,000  vol- 
umes shaped  to  their  needs  and  adminis- 
tered by  a  professional  staff.  The  three 
(connected  buildings)  devoted  to  this  had 
a  seating  capacity  of  1400  readers,  about 
three  times  the  capacity  of  any  University 
Library  in  the  United  States:  and  even 
this  was  strained  by  the  actual  use. 

No  item  of  our  Library  Service  in  BYance 
shows  so  neat,  so  prompt,  so  appropriate 
and  so  adequate  a  response  to  the  needs. 

For  the  Educational  project  as  a  whole 
the  original  proposal  of  the  (T.  M.  C.  A.) 
Army  Educational  Commission  was  that 
we  should  supply  the  reference  collections 
auxiliary  to  the  textbooks— the  "Y"  it- 
self advancing  the  money  for  the  text- 
books, which  it  was  hoped  that  the  War 
Department  would  take  over.  We  were 
to  have  lists  of  titles  suggested  by  the 
Educational  Directors.  When  these  lists 
came  to  us  we  felt  obliged  to  question 
many  of  them.  We  were  obliged  also  to 
question  the  quantities  (L  e.  number  of 
copies)  proposed:  for  they  were  uniformly 


2200  copies  of  each  of  about  900  titles,  re- 
gardless of  the  presumed  relatlcm  which 
the  book  itself  would  bear  to  Uie  study 
pursued,  (a  description  of  Alaska,  for 
instance,  or  a  History  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal, being  ranked  equally  with  a  manual  of 
agriculture  or  a  history  of  France).  Our 
challenge  of  the  lists,  based  partly  up<m 
IM*ofessional  experience,  partly  upon  the 
then  uncertainties  of  the  project  its^— 
was  resented.  But  it  proved  fortunate; 
for  even  with  the  limits  set — as  a  role 
five  hundred  copies  of  any  one  title  and 
a  total  expenditure  not  to  exceed  one  mil- 
lion dollan» — over  200,000  of  the  yolumes 
have  proved  surplus.  This  notwithstand- 
ing a  liberal  response  to  every  requlslUon. 
Had  we  complied  with  the  original  de- 
mands, the  surplus  would  have  bera  over 
a  million  and  a  half. 

Among  the  surplus  is  a  residue  of  some 
90,000  volumes  directly  purchased  by  the 
"T"  representative  during  the  period  of 
Impatience.  These  we  later  took  over, 
after  solicitation  by  the  "T"  and  the  mil- 
itary authorities  that  we  should  do  so; 
Including  them,  our  total  purchases  in  di- 
rect support  of  the  Educational  scheme 
will  have  comprised  about  380,000  Tolumes 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  perhaps  $650,000. 

As  remarked,  however,  in  my  acoom- 
panying  memorandum,  these  educational 
sets,  used  as  well  as  unused,  constitute 
the  most  valuable  part  of  our  surviving 
material;  and  they  will  be  directly  ap- 
plicable to  further  valuable  service. 

Periodicals.  When  the  E^editionaiy 
Force  was  proposed  I  conferred  with  the 
Postmaster  General  with  reference  to  the 
overseas  service  of  magazines.  He  was 
then  contemplating  the  "one  cent  mailing^ 
provisions  which  he  assured  me  would  by 
gift  amply  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  for  this  sort  of  literature.  The 
provision  was  put  into  effect;  but,  per- 
haps because  of  lack  of  the  discrimination 
exercised  by  our  own  representatives  in 
the  camps  at  home — ^perhaps  because  of 
lack  of  cargo  space  during  the  congestion 
of  the  succeeding  months — it  failed  to  con- 
tent the  Welfare  Organisations  operating 
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abroad;  and  three  of  these-^e  "Y,"  the 
K.  of  C.  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  the  Red 
Cross,  undertook  independent  subscrip- 
tions of  their  own.  This  went  on  until 
two  months  ago  when  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  as  the  service  logically  be- 
longed to  us,  we  should  take  it  over.  We 
hesitated,  for  (1)  the  date  was  late,  (2)  the 
sum  involved  was  large,  (3)  the  existing 
service  was  confused  and  imperfect  and 
would  require  a  complete  revision  which 
could  hardly  show  creditable  results  with- 
in the  period  remaining,  and  (4)  the  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  handling  and  dis- 
tribution—equipm^it  merely  incidental  to 
the  other  operations  of  the  ''T"  and  the 
K.  of  C. — ^was  not  in  our  possession.  After 
negotiations,  however,  and  the  receipt  of 
such  information  as  could  be  secured,  we 
agreed  to  assume  the  service;  and  since 
May  1st  have  assumed  it,  taking  over  some 
of  the  Paris  personnel  engaged  in  it,  and 
adding  to  our  equipment  for  truckage. 

It  is  not  yet  upon  a  satisfactory  basis; 
and  I  doubt  if  it  can  be  made  so  during 
the  period  that  still  remains.  As  against 
Its  imperfections — ^and  the  burden  of  it — 
must,  however,  be  reckoned  the  possibility 
that  even  if  we  had  declined  it  we  should 
have  been  asked  to  bear  the  cost — that  is 
to  reimburse,  at  least  to  the  "T" — ^the  cost 
of  the  subscriptions  placed;  and  this 
coat,  under  the  extravagant  system  in 
vogue,  would  doubtless  have  proved  great- 
er than  the  outlay  we  shall  have  made 
under  a  more  careful  selection,  a  progres- 
sive diminution  of  the  quantities,  and  a 
more  systematic  scheme  of  distribution. 

The  Overseas  Organization.  The  rapid 
enlargement  of  this  after  the  Armistice  has 
enabled  certain  points  and  certain  features 
of  the  work  to  be  covered  competently. 
Such  points  were  especially 

1.  The  three  ports  of  debarkation  and 
reembarkation:  Brest,  Bordeaux  and 
St  Nazaire. 

2.  The  Paris  Headquarters,  with  its 
Warehouse  (after  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Dickinson). 

3.  The  A.  E.  F.  University  at  Beaune. 


4.  Certain  outlying  regional  centres,  e.  g., 
Coblenz  (3rd  Army),  Toul  (2d 
Army),  St  Aignan,  Oidvres,  Le  Mans. 

At  all  of  the  above  our  interests  were 
in  the  hands  of  our  own  representatives. 

At  the  numerous  smaller  points  and  the 
particular  welfare  establishments,  where, 
for  the  most  part,  the  direct  service  has 
been  rendered  by  their  representatives,  the 
necessary  efficiency  was  more  nearly  as- 
sured by  visits  of  inspection  and  instruc- 
tion made. by  various  representatives  of 
Paris  Headquarters.  In  this  way,  for  in- 
stance. Miss  Isom  has  covered  the  entire 
system  of  hospitals.  Miss  Ahem  has  in  her 
various  trips  touched  nearly  every  centre 
of  importance,  and  Mr.  I>udge<m  has  re- 
cently added  others.  At  two  periods  repre- 
sentatives of  Headquarters  have  visited 
the  Southern  Leave  Areas. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  inspections 
have  completely  covered  the  field,  nor  did 
they  begin  as  early  as  they  should  have 
done.  But  during  the  last  four  months 
they  have  quickened  and  amplified  the 
service  and  done  much  to  spread  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  aims  and  resources  which  dur- 
ing the  earlier  period  was— except  at  the 
regional  centres — ^lacking.  I  had  written 
"singularly  lacking";  but  there  was 
nothing  strange  in  the  lack,  for  under  the 
system  in  vogue  in  the  Welfare  Organiza- 
tions a  local  secretary  was  forbidden  to 
communicate  a  need  except  to  his  own 
headquarters;  and  even  a  Secretary  ob- 
serving our  plates  in  the  books  was  led  to 
accredit  the  supply  of  them  to  his  own 
organization.  If  he  wished  more  he  must 
ask  them  of  that  headquarters  and  if  he  . 
failed  to  receive  more  he  assumed  that  he 
had  already  his  possible  quota.  This  as- 
sumption was  encouraged  by  the  publicity 
of  the  other  organizations,  which,  in  spite 
of  assurances  repeatedly  given,  failed  to 
give  oredit  to  the  A.  L.  A.  or  mention  it 
in  any  way. 

The  Headquarters  Organization  at  Paris 
has  throughout  been  defective  in  lacking 
associates  to  the  Overseas  Representative 
who  could  assist  in  the  general  administra- 
tion and  be  available  for  general  service  in 
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the  field.  The  War  Senrlce  has  produced 
too  few  Buch  men.  It  was  difficult  to 
secure  them  even  for  the  service  at  home; 
and  none  could  be  thought  of  for  our  Paris 
Headquarters  whose  transfer  would  not 
have  embarrassed  the  still  more  impor- 
tant Headquarters  at  Washington.  (If  I 
say  "men"  rather  than  "men  and  women" 
it  is  because  the  peculiar  ccmditions  at 
Paris  and  in  France  rendered  men  alone 
effective  for  the  particular  need  I  refer  to. 
For  the  work  that  could  be  assigned  to 
them  our  profession  has  produced  compe- 
tent ioomen  in  greater  numbers  than  it 
has  men.) 

Material:  The  Supply.  The  outstand- 
ing fact  is  that  of  the  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion volumes  sent  out  from  the  United 
States  for  foreign  service,  the  records 
show  only  a  million  and  three-quarters  that 
have  come  within  the  knowledge  or  ccm- 
trol  of  the  Headquarters  here.  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  remaining  three-quarters 
of  a  million  can  be  explained  only  by  in- 
ferences. Some  of  them  doubtless  went  to 
the  bottom  with  other  cargo  shipments, 
many,  handed  to  the  men  on  embarlUng, 
were  never  turned  in  by  them  to  the  "T" 
Secretaries;  others  were  diverted  at  the 
ports  of  debarkation;  still  others  strayed 
on  the  way  to  Oi^vres  or  Paris.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  other  organizations  which 
shows  a  loss  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of 
their  own  supplies  en  route,  has  of  course 
been  ours  also. 

But  in  our  case  there  were  periods  when 
lapses  in  the  supply  caused  a  serious  de- 
fect in  the  service  at  certain  points.  This 
•  was  true,  for  instance,  at  Coblenz  during 
February  and  March,  at  Brest  for  a  time, 
both  for  the  use  at  the  local  camps  and 
for  transports  not  yet  provided  from  the 
other  side  because  newly  taken  over;  and 
at  the  Paris  Headquarters  in  connection 
with  the  mail  order  work.  The  embarrass- 
ment of  it — as  against  a  need  seemingly 
more  pressing  than  ever— caused  urgent 
cablegrams  to  Washington  in  appeal  for 
further  purchases  and  further  gifts.  These 
continued  through  April.  Suddenly — at 
the  very  end  of  April — came  military  an- 


nouncements which  threw  the  entire  pros- 
pect into  confusion.  Oreat  areas  were  to 
be  immediately  evacuated;  and  the  home- 
ward movement  was  to  be  so  accelerated 
that  by  June  the  remaining  A.  E.  F.  with 
the  exception  of  a  much  diminished  Army 
of  Occupation,  was  to  be  huddled  at  the 
Western  P^ts,  ready  to  take  ship. 

In  the  meantime  Washingt<m,  reepcwd- 
ing  to  the  appeals,  had  prepared  a  Book 
Campaign,  to  be  initiated  in  certain  cities 
about  May  11th.  Knowing  this,  counter 
cablegrams  were  sent  fn»n  here  reporting 
the  sudden  change  in  the  prospect  which 
might  render  such  a  campaign  unneces- 
sary. 

This  abrupt  reversal  mu^t  have  seemed 
inexplicable.  It  would  be,  save  to  those 
immediately  in  touch  with  the  rapid  shift 
of  conditions  and  changes  of  plan  here.  As 
a  (miuOT)  example  of  this:  an  item  of  the 
plans  as  disclosed  early  in  May  was  that 
the  Army  of  Occupation — at  least  six  divi- 
sions— would  be  supplied  through  Antwerp 
and  Rotterdam  and  would  go  out  throng 
there.  These  ports  would  so  constitute 
the  final  base  ports.  On  May  14th  I  left 
Paris  to  visit  them  with  reference  to  a 
base  of  our  own  there.  When  I  reached 
them,  two  days  later,  a  new  decision  had 
reduced  the  Army  of  Occupation  to  three 
divisions;  and  these,  as  also  the  other 
three,  were  to  go  out  not  through  Antw«p 
and  Rotterdam,  but  through  France.  Now, 
a  fortnight  later,  a  further  decision  re- 
vises the  three  divisions  to  five.  (All  the 
above,  which  I  mention  merely  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  Committee,  reaches  us 
in  confidential  circulars.) 

Such  is  an  illustration  of  the  rapid  shifts. 
Our  organization,  like  the  others,  has  had 
to  bear  the  perplexities  of  them. 


Reviewing  the  entire  experience,  how- 
ever, this  may  safely  be  said:  that  our 
service  to  the  A.  E.  F.  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful one,  that  it  has  been  defective  in 
no  greater  proportion  than  has  that  of 
other  welfare  organizations,  that  such  de- 
fects as  it  has  shown  have  been  due  chiefly 
to  other  agencies  upon  which  we  were  at 
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first  forced  to  rely;  that,  as  a  whole,  and 
in  comparison  with  the  results,  our  work 
over  here  has  cost  relatively  little,  and — 
as  General  Pershing  asserts — ^has  been  ac- 
complished with  a  minimum  of  "friction 
and  waste." 

Very  respectfully, 

HERBERT  PUTNAM. 
General  Director. 

Note:  Included  in  the  auxiliary  material 
now  forwarded  to  Washington  and  avail- 
able  for  the  Conference — in  addition  to 
much  already  sent,  are  the  following: 

1.  Sundry  reports  of  special  sections  of 
the  work,  e.g..  The  Headquarters  Library 
(Mrs.  Potter),  the  A.  L.  A  Service  to  the 
Peace  Commission  (Miss  Wilson),  The  Ed- 
ucational Service  (Mr.  Kerr),  Beaune 
University  (Mr.  Dickerson),  Brest  (Mr. 
Dougherty),  St.  Nazaire  (Mr.  Ranck), 
Oidvres  (Miss  Prouty),  Savenay  (Miss  Mul- 
heron),  Chaumont  (G.  H.  Q.)  (Mr.  Emer- 
8pn),  Le  Mans  (Mr.  Davis),  St.  Aignan 
(Miss  MacDonald). 

2.  A  map  of  France  showing  our  main 
points  of  service. 

3.  A  map  showing  such  points  in  the 
2d  Army  Area. 

4.  Photographs. 

5.  Copies  of  (selected)  letters  of  appre- 
ciation. 

9.  A  list  of  Overseas  Personnel  as  of 
May  28th,  1919. 

7.  A  graphic  chart  showing  the  organic 
relations  of  the  overseas  service. 

Appendix  B 

May  2S,  1919. 
To  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service  Committee. 
The  Surviving  Books  in  France,  and  the 
Disposition  of  Them.    They  will  consist 


of: 


A.  Three  collections  now  (May  28th) 
definite  in  dimension,  to  wit:  (1) 
At  our  Paris  Warehouse,  (2)  at  our 
Paris  Headquarters,  (3)  at  Beaune 
(now  closing). 

B.  Other  collections,  to  be  salvaged  in 
groups  from  our  outlying  Library 
Centres,  for  instance,  Le  Mans, 
Brest,  Coblenz. 


C.  Other  volumes  in  the  field  issued 
to  other  Welfare  Organizations,  to 
small  military  units,  or  to  indi- 
viduals, and  still  to  be  returned. 

Number  of  Volumes. 

A.  At  the  Warehouse  (May  28th),  say 
236,000  vols,  (add,  say  160,000  on 
the  way  from  the  U.  S.),  at  the 
Paris  Headquarters  say  15,000  vols., 
at  Beaune,  say  26,000  vols.,  (which 
will  be  slightly  reduced  by  some 
further  distributions  to  the  field.) 

B.  Outlying  main  collections,  say  326,- 
000  vols.,  but  as  these  are  still  in 
use  and  being  depleted  by  leases 
which  average  perhaps  16  per  cent 
a  month,  besides  wear  and  tear 
which  will  unfit  some  of  them  for 
later  use,  the  salvage  upon  them 
should  not  be  reckoned  at  more 
than  50  per  cent 

C.  Other  outlying  material:  the  record 
of  this  is  defective.  E^ven  that 
which  was  issued  by,  or  under 
direction  of,  Paris  Headquarters 
could  be  estimated  only  by  a  labori- 
ous review  of  the  files;  but  to  that 
so  issued  must  be  added  many 
thousands  of  volumes  sent  over 
which  never  came  within  the  con- 
trol or  the  knowledge  of  Paris 
Headquarters.  Of  this  latter  much 
is  doubtless  irrecoverable;  but  a 
considerable  portion  may  be  dis- 
closed in  the  clearance  of  the  mili- 
tary and  welfare  warehouses  and 
of  those  of  the  welfare  organiza- 
tions. 


In  the  aggregate  we  may  estimate  the 
total  which  will  be  left  over  in  condition 
for  further  use  as  (say)  600,000  volumes. 
Of  this  total  (say)  230,000  volumes  (at  the 
Paris  Warehouse)  consist  of  new  books 
(purchases)  and  370,000  volumes  may 
represent  books  in  fair  condition  for  fur- 
ther use.  Of  the  material  in  the  field  the 
"Educational  Sets"  (including  those  at 
Beaune)  will  be  for  the  most  part  also  in 
condition  for  further  use. 
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DUposition. 

(a)  The  books  too  worn  for  further  uee. 
It  would  be  extravagant  to  return  these  to 
the  United  States.  (Some  of  them  might 
be  given  to  (French)  hospitals,  "Foyers," 
or  other  Institutions  or  to  Individuals,  In- 
cluding perhaps  some  members  of  the  A. 
E.  F. — e.  g.,  among  the  S.  O.  5.  or  colored 
units);  the  balance  sold  as  waste.  I  as- 
sume the  Committee  will  approve  this 
course. 

(b)  The  Educational  Sets.  These  repre- 
sent the  most  valuable,  Intrinsically  and 
In  cost,  of  the  material  In  hand.  They  may 
comprise  perhaps  226,000  volumes,  of 
which  140,000  have  never  been  In  use,  and 
some  31,000  volumes  have  never  even  been 
plated.  Except  for  certain  dispositions 
over  here,  recommended  below,  they 
should  be  returned  to  the  United  States, 
th^e  to  be  disposed  of  under  the  general 
scheme  adopted. 

(c)  Miscellaneous,  including  fiction,  both 
new  and  used.  Much  of  this  also  will  be 
available  for  further  use,  and  should  also 
be  returned  for  disposition  under  the  gen- 
eral scheme;  except  as  part  of  it  may  be 
appropriated  to  use  over  here,  sanctioned 
by  the  Committee. 


On  the  above  assumptions  Mr.  Stevenson 
has  secured  permit  for  cargo  space  and  the 
return  shipments  will  be  initiated  at  once. 
They  will  be  addressed  to  our  New  York 
Dispatch  office.  They  are  not  likely  to  ex- 
ceed 75,000  volumes  a  month. 


Dispositions  Overseas. 

A.  One,  which  had  to  be  determined 
summarily,  could  not  await  the  approval  of 
the  Committee.  It  was  of  a  small  collec- 
tion of  about  1,000  volumes — selected  from 
the  Collection  at  the  A.  E.  F.  University 
of  Beaune — ^presented  to  the  Municipality 
of  Beaune  as  a  permanent  memorial  of 
the  service  there,  and  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  hospitality  and  assistance  of 
the  Municipal  Authorities  in  connection 
with  the  University.  The  gift  was  urged 
by  the  authorities  of  the  University  and 


was  made  in  co-operation  with  them.  I 
request  approval  of  it 

B.  The  Library  of  the  Parts  Haadquar* 
tera.  This  is  a  collection  of  15,000  voIomeB, 
cUuaifled  and  cataloged.  It  represents, 
fairly,  a  typical  American  public  library, 
modelled  upon  American  methods.  If  it 
could  remain  permanently  in  Paris  it 
would  (1)  continue  to  be  useful  to  Ameri- 
cans (including  survivors  of  the  A.  E.  F.) 
pursuing  studies,  or  making  visits,  here, 
and  (2)  would  serve  as  an  example  of 
such  a  library  as  OTganised  in  the  United 
States.  To  effect  these  purposes  it  should 
also  be  administered  as  such.  There  seems 
no  prospect  of  an  administration  of  It  by 
the  municipality.  Failing  that,  the  next 
desirable  course  would  seem  to  be  the  cus- 
tody and  administration  of  it  by  some  one 
of  the  institutions  or  organisations  promotp 
ing  American  studies  here — or  the  study 
of  American  institutions, — or  at  least  serv- 
ing as  a  point  of  liaison  between  them  and 
the  French. 

Among  such  is: 

(1)  The  Sorbonne;  and  the  present  Pro- 
fessor of  American  Literature  (and  Insti- 
tutions) there,  ProfessOT  €tostre,  is  urgent 
for  the  deposit  with  his  Department  of  a 
collection  which  wHl  amplify  and  supple- 
ment its  (at  present  meagre)  resources. 
Ho  "ambitions"  Indeed,  a  fully  organic 
library— in  fact,  the  Paris  Headquarters 
collection  as  It  stands.  But  he  does  so  on 
the  assumption  that  accommodation  and 
administration  will  be  provided  for  it— not 
by  the  A.  L.  A.  but  either  by  some  Midow- 
ment  from  the  U.  S.  or  by  the  Universitj 
authorities.  As  yet  there  is  no  prospect 
of  the  former  nor  assurance  of  the  latter. 

In  the  absence  of  it,  a  selected  collec- 
tion of  books  drawn  from  our  warehouse 
stock — a  collection  within  dimensloiis 
within  the  ability  of  his  own  Department 
to  handle — would  seem  the  safely  api>n>- 
prlate  course.  Mr.  Stevenson  recommends 
this  and  I  concur. 

(2)  The  American  University  Union. 
This  location  and  custody  would  have  the 
advantage  (1)  of  ensuring  and  continuing 
responsibility  by  American  representatives 
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of  American  interests,  and  (2)  of  reaching 
not  merely  the  Sorbonne  students,  who 
will  doubtless  frequent  it,  but  also  the  scl- 
eral body  of  American  visitors  to  Paris. 
(It  hopes  also  to  become  a  resort  for 
French  professors  and  students  desiring 
to  form  the  acquaintance  of  Americans 
and  to  inform  them  as  to  American  af- 
fairs.) 

It  has  the  prospect  of  a  building  for 
which  the  site,  a  central  one — ^though  on 
the  south  bank— has  been  given  by  the 
municipality;  and  the  plans  for  this  build- 
ing, not  yet  determined,  could  ensure  ade- 
quate accommodation. for  the  collection. 

In  view  of  the  above  the  Union  seems 
thus  far  the  most  appropriate  organization 
to  take  the  Headquarters  collection;  and 
Mr.  Stevenson  recommends  that  (subject 
to  the  combination  suggested  below)  its 
application  for  it  be  granted.    I  concur. 

American  Library  in  Paris 

There  follows,  at  this  point,  some  para- 
paphs  from  a  report  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Seeger, 
the  chairman  of  Organization  Committee, 
American  Library  in  Paris,  Feb.  13,  1920. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  results 
of  several  conferences  with  the  (General 
Director  of  the  War  Service  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  Mr.  Carl  H.  Mi- 
lam, with  its  counsel,  Mr.  Frothingham, 
as  well  as  with  the  members  of  its  Com- 
mittee, during  my  visits  to  New  York  in 
December  and  January. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library  on  Dec.  24th,  at  which  were 
present  Dr.  Putnam,  librarian  of  Ck)ngrress, 
Mr.  Bowker,  editor  of  Puhliahers  Weekly, 
Mr.  Wyer,  state  librarian  at  Albany,  Mr. 
Anderson,  director  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  and  Mr.  Milam,  the  general 
matter  of  the  transfer  of  the  volumes  and 
equipment  at  10  rue  de  I'filys^  to  a  local 
association  to  be  known  as  'The  American 
Library  In  Paris"  was  discussed.  There 
was  only  one  point  upon  which  the  gen- 
tlemen above  named  differed  with  the 
plans  under  which  we  have  been  working, 
and  that  was  the  absolute  freedom  of  cir- 
culation as  well  as  for  reference.     Very 


little  argument  on  my  part  was  sufficient 
to  convince  them  that  our  plan  for  a  nom- 
inal charge  for  withdrawal  of  books,  cou- 
pled with  the  privilege  of  free  cards  for 
students,  was  the  most  practicable,  pend- 
ing the  time  that  we  all  look  forward  to 
when  the  Library  will  be  sufficiently  en- 
dowed to  enable  us  to  make  it  a  free 
library  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

The  agreements  reached  at  that  meet- 
ing were  summarized  in  a  letter  from  Gen- 
eral Director  Milam,  dated  Dec.  30th.  This 
letter  reads  as  follows  with  modifications 
embodied  in  my  reply  and  accepted  by  Mr. 
Milam.  When  the  words  "local  commit- 
tee" are  used  they  are  to  be  understood  as 
referring  to  our  Paris  association  when 
formed. 

New  York  City.  Dec.  30,  1919. 
My  dear  Mr.  Seeger: 

At  our  conference  last  Wednesday  on  the 
continuance  of  the  Paris  Headquarters  Li- 
brary it  was  agreed  that  I  should  write 
you  a  letter  summarizing  our  tentative 
agreement  on  certain  questions  discussed. 
In'  accordance  with  this  understanding  I 
am  submitting  this  statement. 

We  agreed: 

That  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service  would 
furnish  funds  for  general  purposes  this 
year,  making  the  available  money  cover 
more  than  one  year  If  possible;  that  your 
Committee  would  appropriate  the  money 
received  from  subscribers  for  borrower's 
privileges. 

That  your  Committee  would  continue  to 
solicit  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Headquarters  as  a  local  public  library  and 
that  we  should  endeavor  to  agree  on  some 
basis  whereby  funds  may  be  solicited  Joint- 
ly for  the  international  extension  features 
of  the  proposed  headquarters. 

That  the  library  must  eventually  be  ab- 
solutely free  for  circulation  as  well  as  for 
reference  but  that  we  leave  to  your  Com- 
mittee and  to  our  representative  in  Paris 
the  decision  as  to  when  certain  restric- 
tions proposed  in  the  'Heport  of  the  Tem- 
porary Committee."  October  26,  1919.  shall 
become  effective  and  shall  cease  to  be  ef- 
fective. 

That  the  librarian  or  director  for  1920 
is  to  be  appointed  by  the  A.  L.  A.  War 
Service  and  the  assistants  appointed  by 
him  with  the  approval  of  Library  War 
Service;  that  after  1920  the  librarian  or 
director  will  be  selected  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
Executive  Board  with  the  approval  of  the 
local  committee,  the  assistants  appointed 
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by  him  with  the  approTal  of  the  local  com- 

"^^-mt  the  responslbUlty  of  the  librarian 
or  director  be  to  the  local  committee  for 
local  library  service,  and  to  the  A.  U  A. 
Executive  Board  lor  IntemaUonal  exten- 
sion features,  ^    «    *    m.    — 

That  the  ownership  of  the  Paris  library 
and  equipment  should  be  put  in  the  name 
of  the  Parts  committee  or  association,  as 
soon  as  it  is  incorporated. 

It  is  understood  that  these  agreements 
are  tentative  only.  When  approved  by 
yourself  and  by  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  they 
are  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  our  representa- 
tives and  to  your  committee  in  further  ne- 
gotiations. Yours  very  truly, 

Carl  H.  Milam, 
General  Director. 

The  next  matter  of  importance  was  that 

of  incorporation  as  an  American  non-stock 

corporation  In  case  it  should  not  be  found 

advantageous  to  incorporate  under  French 

law.     I  consulted  Mr.  Theodore  Prothlng- 

ham,  counsel  for  the  American   Library 

Association,  who  prepared  a  memorandum 

from  which  I  quote  as  follows: 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    IN    PARIS 

IN€X>BPOBATED 

1.  Incorporated  as  a  non-stock  corpo- 
ration under  the  laws  of  Delaware;  this 
being  the  only  desirable  state  which  ex- 
plicitly permits  meetings  of  members  as 
well  as  of  directors  to  be  held  outside  of 

the  state.  ^       .  ,    _x 

2.  The  incorporators  must  be  at  least 
three  in  number.  As  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical convenience,  both  in  having  the  in- 
corporation papers  executed,  and  in  hold- 
ing the  necessary  incorporators*  meetings 
to  organize,  adopt  by-laws,  elect  of&cers, 
etc..  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  compara- 
tively small  number.  None  of  the  incor- 
porators need  be  a  resident  of  Delaware. 

3.  The  corporation  must  have  a  formal 
office  in  the  sUte  of  Delaware;  but  this 
might  be,  for  instance,  at  the  Public  Li- 
brary in  Wilmington,  in  which  case  the 
annual  expense  for  a  local  agent  would  be 
sAved 

4.  For  permanent  organization  the  fol- 
lowing tentative  suggestions  are  made: 
membership  to  be  of  three  classes: 

(a)  1 — ^Patrons  and  Life  Members; 
2 — ^Annual  Members; 

8 — American  Library  Association. 

(b)  Meetings  of  members  might  be  held 
annually  in  Parts.  Members  might  vote 
in  person  or  by  proxy. 


(c)  Directors  mif^t  be  nine  in  nnmbw; 
three  elected  by  the  Patrons  and  Life  Mem- 
bers, three  by  the  annual  Members,  and 
three  by  the  American  Library  Assodir 
tion.  Each  group  of  three  might  be  elected 
for  one,  two  and  three  years  respectively 
in  the  first  instance;  and  thereafter  one 
a  year  from  each  group  for  a  term  of  three 

years. 

(d)  An  Executive  Committee  of  three 
might  be  appointed  by  the  dirw^rs  to 
consist  of  one  from  each  group.  The  di- 
rectors might  appoint  other  standing  com- 
mittees as  desired.  The  librarian  mislit 
be  appointed  either  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee or  by  the  directors. 

(e)  The  charter  of  the  corpmntion 
would  be  comparatively  short,  stating  lit- 
tle more  than  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  organized. 

If  we  decide,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, that  inoorporation  in  America  is 
preferable,  I  have  the  promise  of  the 
American  Library  Association  to  attend 
to  it  for  us.  The  incorporators  may  be 
chosen  by  them,  and  as  the  formalities 
are  very  simple,  we  could  call  a  meeting 
of  our  members  as  soon  as  we  were  noti- 
fied that  the  charter  was  granted  and 
elect  our  Board  of  Trustees,  which  in  turn 
would  elect  a  president,  treasurer  and  sec- 
retary and  name  the  vartous  necessary 
committees. 

C.  The  Library  at  the  A.  E.  F.  Uni- 
versity at  Beaune.  The  President  of  the 
University,  CoL  Reeves,  expressed  the  de- 
sire to  take  this  back  to  the  United^tatet 
intact  as  part  of  the  "apparatus  whidi 
would  constitute  a  'demcmstration  ex- 
hibit'" there  and  perhaps  be  incorporated 
into  the  permanent  military  establishment 
This  idea  has  had  to  be  abandoned. 

But  the  (possible  usefulness  of  the  ex- 
hibit as  such  remains;  and  save  for  the 
thcmsand  volumes  culled  for  the  Munici- 
pality of  Beaune,  the  collection  is  still  In- 
tact It  might  be  shipped  back  to  the 
United  States.  Unless,  however,  a  use  for 
it  there-~a  distinctive  use— should  appear, 
Mr.  Stevenson  urges  that  it  should  re- 
main in  France.  It  comprises  26,000  v* 
umes,  as  against  the  16,000  at  the  Paris 
headquarters;  it  is— from  the  standpobit 
of  serious  use,  a  itronger  colleetloii;  bbA 
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It  l8  equally  equipped  with  classiflcation 
and  catalog. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  plan  would  be  to  com- 
bine tbe  two  collections  (Beaune  and 
Headquarters)  and  out  of  the  40,000  vol- 
umes thus  resulting,  to  select  one  collec- 
tion for  the  Sorbonne,  one  for  the  Union, 
equipping  each  with  its  appropriate  cat- 
alog. 

This  plan  seems  to  me  feasible  and  like- 
ly to  ensure  two  creditable  memorials  of 
the  A.  Li.  a.  activities  here.  I  concur  in 
recommending  it 

D.  The  Miscellaneous  Material.  As  I 
have  reported,  applications  have  been  re- 
ceived from  several  sources  for  the  grant 
of  collections  suited  to  their  needs.  Those 
to  date  are  the  following: 

1.  The  International  Bureau  of  Bibli- 
ography at  Brussels;  for  the  Bureau  of 
International  Intercourse  which  will,  it 
believes,  form  a  world  centre  for  the  in- 
terchange of  scientific  views  and  the  or- 
ganization of  co-operative  scientific  proj- 
ects. 

A  selected  collection  would  serve  this 
purpose. 

2.  The  Syrian  Protestant  College  at 
Beirut. 

3.  Robert  College,  at  Constantinople. 

4.  The  (proposed)  American  center  at 
Rome. 

6,  The  University  of  Louvain — as  part 
of  the  American  contribution  towards  the 
reconstitution  of  its  Library. 

6.  The  Republic  of  Iiiberia. 

Excepting  the  last  named  (which  seems 
'somewhat  remote  from  our  duties  or  in- 
terests, as  well  as  geographically  indirect) 
each  of  the  above  applications  would  seem 
to  have  merit;  and  all  save  possibly  that 


from  Louvain,  likely  to  result  in  an  en- 
during benefit  to  American  interests.  They 
might  all  be  satisfied  by  a  selection  from 
among  our  numerous  duplicates  which 
would  not  seriously  deplete  the  bulk  of 
the  material  to  be  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

But  such  grants  would  involve  questions 
both  of  legality  and  of  policy  as  to  which 
the  judgment  of  the  Committee  must  be 
awaited.  The  question  of  legality  seems  a 
single  one;  can  material  given  by  the  pub- 
lic for  the  express  purpose  of  a  service  to 
the  Military  and  Naval  forces  be  so  dis- 
posed of  after  this  purpose  has  been 
achieved? 

The  questions  of  policy  include  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  these  grants  to  foreign 
beneficiaries — and  to  these  selected  bene- 
ficiaries— would  incur  warrantable  criti- 
cism as  unfair  to  needs  in  the  United 
States  remaining  after  distribution  of  the 
residue? 

If  the  Committee  is  satisfied  on  both  the 
above  points  it  might  well  consider  still 
further  dispositions  in  France — particu- 
larly (1)  to  other  French  Universities  (be- 
sides the  Sorbonne)  which  have  given  hos- 
pitality to  the  A.  E.  F.  students  and  will 
doubtless  do  so  to  other  American  stu- 
dents hereafter  (2)  to  some  of  the  French 
lending  libraries. 

The  Committee  should  consider  the  en- 
tire matter  promptly  and  should  communi- 
cate its  decisions  by  cable,  as  the  action 
to  be  taken  on  this  side  should  be  initiated 
before  shipments  have  proceeded  far. 
Very  respectfully, 

Hbbbebt  Putnam, 
General  Director 
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Appendix  C  albaht,  n.  y, 

Karch  26,  1919, 
To  the  War  Service  Committee: 

The  following  is  Babmitted  as  the  report  of  the  SulK^ommlttee  on  Disposition  of  Bookf, 
Buildings  and  Bquipment: 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  any  or  all  books  and  library  equipment  remaining  after 
the  A.  Li.  A.  has  finished  its  senrlce  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Uie  World  War  be  flnt 
offered  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  in  furtherance  of  any  plan  acceptable  to  the 
War  Service  Committee  for  a  continuing  library  senrice  to  the  American  military  and 
naval  peace  establishments;  that  upon  i^;»proival  by  the  War  Service  Committee  the  Gen- 
eral Director  is  authorized  to  arrange  for  transfer  of  such  books  and  equipment  as  miy 
be  desired  by  the  Ctovemment 

2.  That  the  next  choice  be  offered  to  other  Federal  institutions— priscms,  coast  guards, 
lighthouses,  etc — and  to  the  United  States  Merchant  Ifarine. 

3.  Bfaterial,  if  any,  remaining  after  the  performance  of  numbers  1  and  2,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  follows: 

a.  Books.    To  one  agency  in  each  State  to  be  designated  by  the  present  sub-committee, 

preferably  in  the  following  order: 

(1)  Library  Commission. 

(2)  LeadiiMS  library  (State  Library,  if  possible). 

(5)  Governor. 

(4)  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

(6)  State  Department  of  Bducation.    * 

And  to  be  given  by  these  designated  Institutions  in  their  discreticm  to — 

(1)  Libraries. 

(2)  Schoolfi  and  colleges. 

(3)  State  charitable  and  penal  institutions. 
(i)  Traveling  library  systems. 

All  gifts  to  be  conditioned  as  follows: 

(1)  To  be  gifts,  not  sales. 

(2)  Some  return  to  be  required. 

(a)  In  responsibility,  assumed  or  agreed  to. 

(b)  In  proepedt,  of  permanence. 

(c)  In  adequate  provision  for  care  and  use. 

(d)  In  UMdntenanoe  of  satisfactory  library  standards. 

(e)  In  the  establishment  of  a  new  library  or  library  system. 

b.  Buildings.   The  General  Director  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  dispose  of  library 

buildings. 

(1)  By  gifts  to  appropriate  and  responsible  auspices  for  library  purposes  only; 

expense  of  removal  to  be  borne  by  recipient. 

(2)  By  private  sale.    As  a  commentary  on  probable  value  the  sub-committee  notes 

that  the  War  Department  has  indicated  |600  as  a  f^r  salvage  value  for  oar 
110,000  buUdings. 

(3)  By  salvage: 

(a)  On  our  own  initiative  and  action. 

(b)  In  Joint  salvage  with  some  or  all  of  the  seven  organisations  (h*  as  part 

of  a  Government  salvage  plan. 
All  of  the  above  plans  to  be  subject  to  rulings  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  as  to 
legal  title  to  buildings. 

c.  Equipment.   The  General  Director  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  dispose  of  equip- 

ment according  to  the  above  plan  for  disposition  of  books  and  buildings  and  la 
the  following  order: 

(1)  To  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  needed  for  permanent  library  service  (free) 

(2)  To  those  libraries  to  which  buildings  are  given  (free). 

(3)  To  other  libraries  as  designated  by  state  agencies  named  under  a  (l)-(6)  (free). 

(4)  By  sale,  where  none  of  the  preceding  opportunities  are  immediately  availahla 
This  r^^rt  is  meant  to  refer  to  books,  buildings  and  equipment  in  the  United  States 

only.    The  disposition  of  overseas  property  will  await  later  reports  frcnoi  the  General 
pirector.  Sincerely  yours, 

J.  I.  Wtkb,  Jb., 
Gratia  A.  (Jountbtman, 
C.  F.  D.  Beeden. 
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Appendix  D 
working  budget  june  ^,  1919.december  31,  1919 

S^t.  Out-  • 
standiiur 

July  l8t   June      July        Aug.      Sept.       Oct.      Nor. 
Buildlnfffl     and     equip- 
ment (including  uni- 

f onna)    10,000     10,000     10.000       6,000      5.000       5.000 

Personnel  — —  Sal&ries  — ^ 

Subsistence — ^Travel.  ......     60,000     60,000     65.000     50.000     40,000     30,000 

Books  —  Magasines  — 

Newspapers    200,000     65,000     65.000     50.000     40.000     80,000     20.000 

Administration  ex- 
penses —  Rent — 6up- 
plies— Printing    30.000     25,000    ^.000     25.000     20,000     15,000 

Oreneo* 

Buildings  and  equip- 
ment (including  uni- 
forms)         10,000       8.000       5,000       6,000       6.000       3,000 

Personnel  -—  Salaries  — 

Siibsistence— Travel 20.000     20.000     20.000     15.000     15.000     10,000 

B€k>ks  —  Magafines  — 

Newspapers    250,000     80,000     25.000     15.000     10.000     10,000     10,000 

Administration  ex- 
penses —  Rent  — Sup- 
plies^Printlng   10,irOO     10,000     10,000     10,000     10,000     10,000 

.      450,000  225,000  218,000  190.000  161.000  185.000  103,000 


Dec. 

Grand 
Total 

5.000 

51,000 

30,000 

825,000 

20,000 

470,000 

15,000 

155,000 

2,000 

88,000 

6.000 

105,000 

5.000 

855,000 

6,000 

65,000 

87,000 

1,564.000 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 
September  10,  1919 

Preeent:  Messrs.  Wyer  (chairmaii),  Bel- 
den,  Bowker,  Hill;  Misses  Doren  and  Tit- 
comb,  ^ho  succeeds  Miss  Countryman  (re- 
signed); Secretary  XJtley;  and,  by  inyitar 
tion.  President  Hadley  and  Misses  Eastman 
and  Tobitt  of  tbe  Executive  Board. 

BUnutes  of  meeting  of  June  26tli,  which 
had  preyiously  been  sent,  in  typewritten 
form,  to  all  members,  were  approved  with 
the  following  corrections: 

Page  6,  line  8,  should  read  "1919  the  total 
$1,564,000,  carrying  $315,967,  in  addition  to 
the- 

Page  6,  line  16,  should  read  "of  $3,316^ 
000." 

Letter  to  Publishers.  The  secretary,  on 
Inquiry  from  the  chairman,  informed  the 
Committee  that  he  had  notified  all  the 
principal  publishers  of  the  vote  of  appre- 
ciation passed  at  the  last  meeting  and  had 
rtN^eiyed  cordial  notes  of  acknowledgment 
from  a  considerable  number.  He  had  also 
sent  a  copy  of  vote  to  "Publisher's  Weekly." 

Statement  of  Balances.  Chairman  Wyer 
called  attention  to  the  statements  f^om  the 
American  Security  and  Trust  Company  as 
of  August  31st,  showing  balances  in  hand 
to  the  credit  of  the  First  War  Service  Fund 
of    $52,340  in   cash   and   $350  of  Liberty 


Bonds,  and  the  balance  in  the  Second  Fund 
of  $703.39  in  cash  and  $190,803.75  in  Lib- 
erty Bonds. 

Supplementing  this,  a  letter  dated  Au- 
gust 27th,  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
War  Work  Fund  was  read  by  the  chairman, 
stating  that  U.  W.  W.  collections  were  now 
over  $175,000,000  and  expressing  the  hope 
that  they  would  reach  $180,000,000. 

Audit  of  June  30,  1919.  The  chairman 
called  attention  to  certain  instances  of  in- 
exactness and  loose  phraseology  in  the  au- 
dit of  June  30,  1919,  made  by  Bfarwlck, 
Mitchell,  Peat  ft  Co.,  whereupon  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  chairman  be  requested 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Finance 
Committee  to  the  inexactness  of  this  audit 
and  refer  It  to  the  Finance  Committee  with 
the  request  that  it  ask  for  corrections  by 
the  auditors  before  it  is  put  on  file,  and 
particularly  that  explanation  be  asked  in 
regard  to  an  item  of  $45,936.21,  and  one  of 
$50,000  in  the  First  Fund  (p.  2  of  the  au- 
dit). 

Request  for  Books.  The  chairman  re- 
ported an  urgent  request  for  books  tor 
Boone  University,  Wuchang,  China,  which 
had  not  been  acted  on,  in  view  of  the  vote 
of  the  Committee  to  limit  its  book  distri- 
bution at  present  to  the  United  States  and 
Europa    Whereupon  it  was 
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Toted,  That  action  on  reqaeeta  (or  boolu 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  Ear<q;»e 
be  postponed  until  the  Committee  has  more 
ccnnplete  Information  as  to  the  numbw  of 
volumes  which  will  be  available  and  what 
disposition  should  be  made  of  them  In 
America. 

Report  of  Acting  General  Director.  The 
chairman  called  attention  to  this  report 
as  of  September  1,  1919,  which  had  been 
mailed  to  each  member  of  the  Committee, 
particularly  to  that  part  of  It  devoted  to 
'The  Future,"  In  which  the  statement  was 
made  that  It  was  expected  the  War  De- 
partment would  take  over  the  library  serv- 
ice to  the  army  camps,  posts,  forts  and  hos- 
pltals  on  November  Ist  Also  that  L.  L. 
Dlckerson  had  accepted  the  position  of  Di- 
rector of  Army  Libraries  and  Camp  Publi- 
cations. 

Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  The 
chairman  Informed  the  Committee  that 
after  conference  with  Colonel  Jason  S.  Joy 
and  other  members  of  the  Committee,  he 
had  written  a  letter* to  the  Secretary  of 
War  suggesting  October  31st  as  the  date 
for  the  transfer  of  the  work  to  the  War 
Department  This  letter  Is  appended  to 
and  made  a  part  of  these  minutes.  (Ap- 
pendix A.) 

It  was  thereupon 

Voted,  That  this  Committee  approve  the 
letter  which  has  been  written  by  Its  chair- 
man to  the  Secretary  of  War,  regarding  the 
dosing  of  the  Library  War  Service. 

Communications  from  the  Executive  Board. 

1.  Statement  to  Committee  of  Eleven. 
Secretary  Utley  laid  before  the  Committee 
a  statement  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Enlarged  Program,  addressed  to  the  C<mi- 
mlttee  of  Eleven,  with  the  further  infor- 
mation that  it  had  been  formally  approved 
by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  American 
Library  Association.  At  the  request  of  the 
chairman,  the  secretary  read  this  state- 
ment, which  is  appended  to  and  made  a 
part  of  these  minutes.  (Appendix  B.)  It 
was  thereupon 

Voted,  That  this  (Committee  accepts  and 
approves  the  statement  to  the  Committee 


of  Eleven,  prepared  by  the  Commtttee  oa 
Enlarged  Program;  that  this  statement  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Omimlttee 
and  that  the  chairman  be  requested  to  pre- 
sent It  to  the  Committee  of  Eleven  at  the 
earliest  approprii^  occasion. 

2.  Underwriting  of  Campaign.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Board,  throu£^  Secretary  Utley,  re- 
ported plans  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Enlarged  Program,  and  adopted  Iff 
the  Executive  Board  for  a  flnandal  com- 
palgn  for  $2,000,000,  and  that  the  Execu- 
tive Board  had,  on  recommendation  of  the 
(Committee  <mi  Enlarged  Program,  voted  to 
request  the  War  Service  Committee  to  un- 
derwrite the  expenses  of  this  campaign  to 
such  amount  as  it  found  possible.    It  was 

Voted,  That  the  sum  of  |52,340  now 
standing  as  a  balance  from  the  First  War 
Service  Fund,  be  loaned  to  the  BxeeativB 
Board  to  underwrite  the  proposed  financial 
campaign,  and  further  it  was 

Voted,  That  after  approval  by  the  Bxeca- 
tive  Board,  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Company,  as  treasurer,  be  authorised 
and  requested,  from  the  balance  in  its 
hands  to  the  credit  of  the  A.  L.  A.  First 
War  Service  Fund,  to  transfer  to  Frank  P. 
Hill,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Library  Assodaticm,  known  as 
the  Committee  on  Enlarged  Program  tor 
American  Library  Service,  the  sum  of  fifty- 
two  thousand  three  hundred  forty  doUars 
($52,340). 

Note:  The  Executive  Board  ratified  and 
approved  the  above  vote  at  a  meeting  at 
Richfield  Springs,  September  11,  1919. 

The  (Committee  was  informed  that  oer- 
tain  expenses,  aggregating  about  $500,  had 
been  Incurred  by  the  Committee  on  En- 
larged Program,  and  in  view  of  the  frnd 
that  the  work  of  the  Committee  had  larg^ 
been  concerned  with  the  development  of 
the  war  work  into  a  peace  time  program 
and  with  the  disposition  of  the  balance  of 
the  U.  W.  W.  Fund,  it  had  recommended 
to  the  Executive  Board  that  these  expenses, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  might  properly  be  paid 
by  the  War  Service  (Committee,  and  that 
the  Executive  Board  had  an>roT6d  this 
recommendation.     It  was 
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Yotedf  That  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Committee  on  Enlarged  Program  be  paid, 
half  by  this  Committee  and  the  other  half 
by  the  Executiye  Board. 
Adjourned, 

Qeowm  B.  Utlet, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Appendix  A 

September  10.  1919 
Albany,  N.  T.,  August  29,  1919. 
Hon.  Nkwton  D.  Bakes, 
Secretary  of  War, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

Our  diminishing  war  service  overseas 
and  the  rapid  demobilization  of  the  war 
establishments  in  this  country  suggest  that 
the  time  has  come  when  a  definite  date 
may  be  set  for  the  termination  of  the  li- 
brary war  service  by  the  American  Library 
Association,  under  the  auspices  of  the  War 
Department 

Our  Committee  respectfully  proposes  Oc- 
tober 31  as  a  desirable  date  for  the  termi- 
nation of  its  war  service  proper  and  for 
the  assumption  by  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments of  those  parts  of  our  work  which 
(it  is  our  earnest  hope)  are  to  be  con- 
tinued by  the  government  as  a  permanent 
peace  service  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Notice  of  your  agreement  to  this  (or  any 
other)  date  can  be  followed  promptly  by 
such  statements  from  our  Washington  office 
as  to  present  personnel,  buildings,  equip- 
ment and  status  of  the  work  as  will  en- 
able our  war  service  to  be  closed  at  the 
date  suggested  and  the  proposed  transfer 
to  be  made  effective  with  a  minimum  loss 
of  efficiency. 

The  services  of  this  Committee,  its  ex- 
ecutive etafC  at  Washington  or  of  any  mem- 
bers of  our  Association  who  have  been  re- 
lated to  the  work  in  any  way,  will  always 
be  freely  at  the  command  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  for  conference,  consulta- 
tion or  help. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  and  with  the  ut- 
most appreciation  for  the  opportunity 
which  your  department  has  afforded  the 
American  Library  Association,  in  the  work 
now  drawing  to  an  end,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  I.  Wyeb,  Jb. 

Appendix  B 

September  10,  1919 

September  11,  1919. 
To  the  Committee  of  Eleven: 

Crcntlemen:  The  ending  of  the  war,  the 
rapid  withdrawal  of  our  men  from  Europe, 


and.  the  discontinuance  of  many  of  our 
training  camps,  necessitates  a  modification 
of  programs  based  upon  war  conditions. 
We  submit  to  you,  therefore,  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  fields  in  which  we  deem  it  nec- 
essary to  continue  our  war  service. 

The  War  Department  has  appointed  a 
Director  of  Army  Libraries  and  is  taking 
over  that  portion  of  our  work  which  con- 
cerns the  regtUar  army.  The  A.  L.  A.  is 
transferring  to  the  Department  a  large 
part  of  its  books,  buildings  and  personnel. 
The  work  is  to  be  carried  on  by  the  War 
Department  with  government  funds,  and 
with  such  additional  funds  as  may  be 
available  from  our  balance. 

Our  library  buildings  in  camps  are  being 
transferred  to  the  army  as  needed. 

A  Ck)nsulting  Librarian  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  Navy  at  A.  L.  A.  expense,  and 
it  is  the  hope  of  the  Navy  Department  that 
sufficient  funds  will  be  available  in  our  bal- 
ance and  from  government  sources,  to  en- 
able it  to  carry  on  the  library  work  started 
by  our  Association. 

In  Public  Health  Service  Hospitals  we 
iftiall  continue  our  service,  and  keep  it  ac- 
tive and  efficient  in  all  permanent  hospitals 
after  demobilization.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  eventually  this  service  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  government,  and  that  like  serv- 
ice will  be  adopted  by  all  hospitals  and  all 
charitable  and  penal  institutions. 

Those  to  whom  blindness  has  come  as  a 
result  of  their  service  for  the  country,  we 
shall  aid  with  books  and  instruction. 

The  men  in  our  widely  scattered  and  re- 
mote lighthouses,  lightships  and  coast 
guard  houses  have  long  greatly  needed  a 
regular,  carefully  studied- service  of  books 
and  journals,  and  the  authorities  urge  us 
to  supply  this  need. 

Such  of  our  Merchant  Marine  as  is  still 
under  Federal  control  falls  properly  within 
the  scope  of  our  work;  and  we  find  that 
our  service  of  this  part  of  the  whole  great 
field  of  deep-water  shipping  will  inevitably 
lead  to  a  universal  service  of  books  as 
tools  of  education  and  recreation,  to  all 
men  in  all  the  ships  of  this  country. 

The  demand  for  our  service  from  indus- 
trial plants  under  Federal  control  still  ex- 
ists. It  could  not  be  fully  met  by  us  in  war 
time.  Our  work  here  will  not  only  be  es- 
sential as  long  as  Federal  contr<rf  con- 
tinues, but  will  help  to  extend  the  educa- 
tion of  workers  in  all  great  industries. 

The  problem  of  employment  for  dis- 
charged soldiers,  and  of  their  education, 
has  not  yet  been  solved.  Especially  true 
is  this  of  soldiers  who  have  been,  through 
war  service,  incapacitated  for  their  accus- 
tomed work.    To  these,  and  particularly  to   ' 
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the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Board  to  readi 
and  rehabilitate  the  incapacitated,  we  can 
now  give  more  satisfactory  assistance  than 
we  could  while  our  energies  were  folly  oc- 
capied  by  most  pressing  demands  from  the 
Army  and  Navy  when  they  were  actively 
engaged  in  war. 

^    Summarizing  This  Statement: 

We  purpose  to  use  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance in  the  United  War  Work  Fund  to  con- 
tinue in  the  derelopment  of  adequate  li- 
brary service  in  the  permanent  naval  and 
military  establishments,  in  Public  Health 
Service  Hospitals  and  other  government  in- 
stitutions; to  establish  libraries  in  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  and  Mer- 
chant Marine;  and  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  library  service  (specially  for  dis- 
charged soldiers,  sailors  and  marines)  in 
Industrial  plants  and  communities  without 
libraries. 

Estimated  cost  of  the  work  thus  out- 
lined: 

Coast  guard  stations |  15,000 

Lighthouses  and  lightships 15,000 

Public  Health  Service  and  civilian 

hospitals,    caring   for   ex-service 

men 100,000 

U.   S.    Shipping   Board   and  other 

Merdiant  Marine  vessels 150,000 

Federal  industrial  plants 25,000 

Discharged    soldiers,    sailors    and 

marines   75,000 

Books  for  blinded  soldiers,  sailors 

and  marines 10,000 

Travel,  freight,  supplies,  stationery, 

postage,  rent,  incidentals 90,000 

$480,000 
To  supplement  government  funds 
for  army  and  navy  libraries.  Bal- 
ance estimated  at $220,000 

Totol $700,000 

It  is  our  purpose  to  add  to  the  balance 
of  our  quota  money  obtained  from  citizens 
who  approve  of  what  we  have  done,  and 
who  believe  that  our  part  in  the  education 
for  effeotiveness  and  the  promotion  of  con- 
tentment of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  should 
be  continued  and  extended. 

We  shall  have  to  help  us,  the  4,000  mem- 
bers of  our  Association,  the  libraries  they 
represent,  the  trustees  of  those  libraries, 
and  the  people  of  thousands  of  towns  and 
cities  in  which  these  libraries  are  found. 
With  this  army  of  workers,  we  can,  as  dur- 
ing the  war,  get  additional  money,  volun- 
teer help  of  every  kind,  and  further  mil- 
lions of  books  and  Journals  as  they  are 
needed. 


We  respectfuUy  request  the  approval  of 
the  foregoing  statement  and  plan  of  our 
future  war  service  activities. 

Respedtfully  submitted, 

Chalhkbs  Hadlkt, 
President. 

NEW  YORK    PUBLIC   LIBRARY 
November  19*  1919 

Preset:  Messrs.  Wyer  (Chairman),  An- 
derson, Belden,  Bowker,  Hill  and  Miae  Tit- 
comb;  also  Dr.  Putnam,  General  Director 
of  the  liibrary  War  Service,  Mr.  Mflam. 
Assistant  Director,  and  Mr.  Ut^ey,  Bzeeu- 
tive  Secretary. 

Minutes  of  meeting  of  September  10th 
were  approved  in  the  typewritten  form 
sent  to  members. 

Financial  Statement.  The  Chairman 
presented  a  brief  financial  statement  as  in- 
formation to  the  Committee.  (Appen- 
dix A.) 

Committee  of  Eleven.  As  indicative  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Ccmimittee  of  Eleven  to 
date  of  October  2§th  in  regard  to  unex- 
pended balances  of  the  U.  W.  W.  Fund,  the 
Chairman  caUed  attenti<Mi  to  a  letter  lie 
had  written  to  the  President  (A  the  A.  U 
A.,  under  date  of  October  29th,  copy  of 
which  had  been  sent  to  members  of  the 
Committee.  (Appendix  B.) 

Appropriation  to  Army  and  Navy.  The 
Committee  having  under  discussion  the 
proposed  transfer  by  the  Ck>mmltt6e  of 
Eleven  of  $3,000,000  U.  W.  W.  balances  to 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  Chairman 
read  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Dr.  Mott, 
Chairman,  Committee  of  EHeven,  suggest- 
ing that  the  division,  instead  of  being 
$2,500,000  for  the  War  Department,  and 
$500,000  for  the  Navy  Department,  be 
$2,250,000  for  War  and  $750,000  for  Navy 
Department     (Appendix  C.) 

Statement  from  the  General  Director. 
Dr.  Putnam  laid  before  the  Ccnnmittee  the 
foUowing  communication,  carrying  hli 
resignation  as  General  Director  of  the  li- 
brary War  Service,  which  was  read  by  the 
Secretary. 

"November  19,  1919. 
The  A.  L.  A.  War  Service  Ckmimittee: 
Gentlemen: 
In  my  letter*  to  your  Chairman,  Octobet 
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17th,  which  I  assume  already  to  have  heen 
laid  before  you,  I  Indicated  that  In  my 
Judgment  I  should  now  be  relieved  of  the 
General  Directorship  of  the  War  Service. 
To  the  reasons  given  is  the  additional  fact 
that  the  service  in  the  domestic  army 
camps  and  posts,  together  with  our  build- 
ingB,  collections,  equipment  and  necessary 
pers<Hinel,  has  now  been  transferred  to  the 
War  Department  (a  copy  of  my  communi- 
cation to  the  Secretary  effecting  the  formal 
transfer  as  of  October  31st  is  appended'). 
A  like  transfer  to  the  Navy,  is,  by  its 
preference,  being  effected  gradually.  And 
Mr.  Dickerson  for  the  War  Department, 
Mr.  Brown  for  the  Navy  Department,  have 
entered  upon  their  independent  functions. 

The  work  overseas  still  to  be  main- 
tained involves  at  only  one  point  a  sur- 
viving question  of  policy.  This  one  point 
is  Paris,  where  the  permanent  disposition 
of  our  Headquarters  collections,  and  the 
relation  of  the  A.  L.  A.  with  its  mainte- 
nance and  administration,  have  not  yet 
been  finally  determined.  The  latest  com- 
munications from  Mr.  Stevenson,  however, 
(which  I  lay  before  you)  assure  a  disposi- 
tion of  it  calculated  to  meet  our  ambitions 
for  it;  and  the  continuing  relation  of  the 
A.  1*.  A.  with  its  administration,  including 
its  utilization  by  the  A.  L.  A.  as  an  outpost, 
bureau  of  information,  and  demonstration 
of  American  library  methods,  is  a  matter 
of  detail,  to  be  worked  out  by  the  perma- 
nent authorities  of  the  Association  rather 
than  by  an  emergency  administration  such 
as  yours  and  mine. 

The  other  undertakings  which  are  re- 
garded as  continuations  or  extensions  of 
oar  War  Service,  and  to  which  the  residue 
of  our  War  Service  Funds  are  applicable, 
can  weU  be  carried  through  by  the  exist- 
ing administrative  force  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Milam  and  the  supervision 
either  of  your  Committee  or  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board,--«hould  your  Committee  also 
ask  a  discharge.  The  considerations  which 
favor  this  view  were  set  forth  in  my  letter 
to  your  Chairman. 

I,  therefore,  by  these  presents: 

1.  Release  to  your  Committee  com- 
pletely the  powers  and  authority  conferred 
upon  me  by  your  vote  of  October  4th, 
1^17; 

2.  Release  likewise  to  your  Committee 
the  responsibility  for  the  undertakings  sur- 
viving; 

3.  Transfer  to  your  Committee  the  en- 
tire establishment,  collectfons  and  equip- 
ment surviving; 

4.  Return  to  your  Committee  the  bal- 
ance remaining  to  my  credit  of  the  War 
Service  Funds  entrusted  to  me;  the  instru- 


ment necessary  to  effect  the  actual  return 
to  be  executed  upon  your  acceptance  of 
these  proposals. 


The  War  Service  being  a  "going  con- 
cern," an  exact  inventory  of  the  amounts 
involved  at  this  date  cannot  be  given.  The 
documents  appended,'  however,  show: 

1.  The  cash  to  my  credit  as  of  Novem- 
ber 16th,  1919^1312,184.70.  Against  this 
were  outstanding  obligations  estimated  to 
November  30th  at  $68,000.  Both  appear 
in  the  appended  statement  by  the  Disburs- 
ing Officer,  dated  November  16th,  1919.  A 
further  statement  by  him  shows  the  status 
of  the  War  Fund  as  a  whole. 

2.  The  establishments  still  surviving 
and  under  my  control. 

3.  The  collections  still  surviving  and 
under  my  control. 

4.  The  existing  personnel. 

6.  A  memorandum  descriptive  of  the 
existing  undertakings,  supplementing  the 
memorandum  submitted  to  you  by  the  Act- 
ing General  Director  as  of  September  1st. 

The  latest  audit  was  as  of  October  1st. 
A  supplementary  audit  covering  the  period 
to  date,  would  be  technically  appropriate 
as  a  precedent  to  my  discharge. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Herbert  Putnam, 
General  Director." 

Bupplementing  orally  the  foregoing  writ- 
ten communication.  Dr.  Putnam  emphasifed 
the  desirability  of  continuing  the  work  in 
Paris  as  an  outpost  of  American  library 
methods;  and  he  summarized  recent  com- 
munications  from  Mr.  Stevenson,  reporting 
a  fund  raised  and  organization  effected  by 
residents  of  the  British  and  American  ool- 
onies  there,  assuring  co-operation  on  their 
ipart  and  perhaps  a  permanent  endowment 
for  the  library  itself.  He  made  certain  sug- 
gestions  as  to  the  character  of  administra- 
tion requisite  for  the  adequate  utilization 
of  the  opportunity.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
numerous  though  small  collections  of 
books  placed  in  European  educational  in- 
stitutions, calling  attention  to  the  report 
thereon  made  by  Mr.  Kerr  (appended  as 
Appendix  L);  and  called  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  the  fact  that  no  coUec- 


1  Appended  as  Appendix  D. 

2  Appended  as  Appendix  E. 

3  Appended  as  Appendices  F  to  K  in- 
clusive. 
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tXanB  liad  been  sent  to  any  point  eitber  tn 
Italy  or  in  Rusala.  and  that  a  collection 
auch  as  our  educational  set  and  perhaps 
some  other  books  might  appropriately  be 
sent  to  certain  institntiona  in  those  coun- 
tries from  residue  stock.  This  matter  he 
referred  to  the  Conmiittee  for  such  future 
action  as  it  wished  to  take. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  following  an 
afflrmative  expression  from  members  of 
the  Committee,  he  had  separated  from  the 
$220,000  which  the  Association  in  its  state- 
ment to  the  Committee  oi  Eleven  proposed 
to  be  furnished  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  the 
sum  of  $50,000  for  the  support  of  the  work 

in  Paris. 
Following  these  and   other  remarks  it 

was: 

Voted,  That  the  report  of  the  General 
Director,  including  the  appended  docu- 
menU,  be  received  and  accepted.    ,,    .     . 

Toted,  That  the  resignation  of  Herbert 
Putnam,  General  Director,  be  accepted  as 
of  a  date  hereafter  to  be  fixed  by  the  Clmir- 
man  of  this  Committee  upon  completion 
of  the  necessary  audit;  and  the  said  Chair- 
man is  hereby  empowered  to  fix  such  date 
and  to  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  the 
funds,  collections  and  equipment  aftected. 

Appreciation  of  Dr.  Putnam.  Mr.  Bowker 
presented  a  minute  of  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  Dr.  Putnam,  which  was  read  by 
the  Secretary,  and  which,  upon  motion  of 
Mr.  Anderson,  seconded  by  Dr.  Hill,  was 
unanimously  adopted.    The  minute  was  as 

follows: 

Throughout  the  War  Service  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  the  country 
and  the  Association  have  especially  to 
thank  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of 
Congress,  for  his  service  as  General  Di- 
rector in  the  library  work  at  home  and 
abroad.  With  the  entrance  of  our  country 
into  the  world  war,  the  American  Library 
Association  faced  the  question  whether  it 
could  do  better  service  to  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  directly,  or  through  the  means  of 
other  organizations,  and  doubt  as  to  the 
advisability  of  separate  action  was  in  the 
minds  of  many,  including  Dr.  Putnam  him- 
self. He  was  charged,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Provisional  Committee,  appointed  previous 
to  the  Louisville  Conference  of  June,  1917, 
with  the  duty  of  presenting  plans  and  al- 
ternatives to  the  Association,  and  the  re- 
port drawn  by  him  was  the  basis  of  the 
later  action.    When  it  was  decided  that  the 


American     Library     Aasociation     should 
take  part  directly  in  the  great  work  aft- 
erward accomplished  by  the  Seven  Sisters 
of   Service,  and  a  permanent  committee 
appointed.    Dr.    Putnam    was    the    only 
choice  as  General  Director,  and  what  has 
been  done  under  his  leadership  has  abun- 
dantly Justified  both  the  decision  of  the 
Association  to  act  directly  in  this  service 
and    its   choice   of   a   leader.     The   War 
Service  Committee  desires,  on  the   ocea- 
slon  of  Dr.  Putnam's  resignation  of  the 
post  of  General  Director,  to  record  its  cm- 
dial  appreciation,  of  the  unswerving  fidel- 
ity, unsparing  devotion  and  unfailing  tact 
which  he  has  brought  to  the  great  task, 
now  happily  completed,  and  performed,  as 
a  stipulation  laid  down  by  him,  entirely 
without    pecuniary    remuneration.      The 
work  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
in  supplying  the  best  reading  to  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors  at  home  and  abroad,  has 
been  recognized  by  the  national  authori- 
ties, by  all  the  forces  it  has  reached,  offi- 
cers and  privates  alike,  and  by  all  who 
have  known  of  Its  successful  efforts,  as  one 
of  the  chief  elements  in  developing  and 
maintaining  a  lilgh   standard  of  morale 
within  our  army  and  navy,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  General  Director  abroad  dur- 
ing the  later  critical  period  especially  con- 
tributed to  this  end.    The  preservation  <^ 
the  American  Library  at  Paris,  as  now 
proposed,  as  an  example  of  American  libra- 
ry methods,  will  be  a  permanent  memo- 
rial of  the  efforts  in  which  his  has  been 
the  guiding  spirit,  but  a  greater  and  more 
lasting  memorial  will  be  the  gratitude  of 
the  men  whom  the  Association  has  served, 
for  the  help  and  In^iratlon  this  work  has 
given  them. 

Appreciation  of  Library  Profession  and 
Public  The  Committee  also  by  unanimous 
vote,  adopted  a  minute  of  appreciation  to 
library  boards,  to  members  of  the  library 
profession,  and  to  the  general  public,  who 
so  liberally  contributed  time,  books  and 
money,  and  who  so  ably  coHq;>erated  with 
the  Committee  and  others  engaged  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Library  War  Service. 

Appointment  of  General  Director.  A  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Putnam,  as  General  Director, 
being  under  consideration.  It  was 

Voted,  That  Carl  H.  Milam  be  m[>polnted 
General  Director  of  the  Library  War  Serv- 
ice in  place  of  Herbert  Putnam,  resigned, 
with  all  the  powers  and  authority  pre- 
viously conferred  upon  the  said  Herbert 
Putnam  by  the  resolutions  of  this  Com- 
mittee adopted  October  4,  1917;  and  that 
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there  be  transferred  to  his  credit  as  Gen- 
eral Director  such  sums  as  now  stand  to 
the  credit  of  his  predecessor,  and  also  that 
there  be  transferred  to  him  all  properties 
and  equipment  now  in  the  hands  of  Her- 
bert Putnam  as  General  Director,  the 
above  transfers  to  become  effective  upon 
the  date  when  by  decision  of  the  Chair- 
man of  this  Committee,  the  resignation  of 
the  said  Herbert  Putnam  as  General  Di- 
rector shall  become  effective. 

Voted,  That  this  foregoing  action  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
American  Library  Association  for  its  ratifi- 
cation, notwithstanding  the  apparent  com- 
pleteness of  authority  vested  in  the  War 
Service  Committee  by  the  votes  of  the 
Board  on  August  14,  1917. 

Salary  of  General  Director.  The  fixing 
of  the  salary  of  the  newly  appointed  Gen- 
eral Director  being  under  consideration, 
and  he  having  informed  the  Committee 
that  he  had  been  employed  by  the  E^xecu- 
live  Board  as  Director  of  the  Association's 
enlarged  program  at  a  salary  of  |600  per 
month,  of  which  for  the  present  one-half 
was  paid  by  the  Committee  on  Enlarged 
Program  and  one-half  by  the  Library  War 
Service  for  his  service  as  Assistant  Gen- 
eial  Director,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  sum  of  $260  a  month  be 
paid  to  the  newly  appointed  General  Di- 
rector as  compensation  for  his  services  in 
connection  with  the  Library  War  Service. 

Transfer  of  Work  to  Executive  Board. 
Recognizing  that  the  continuation  of  the 
war  work  should  appropriately  be  trans- 
ferred at  the  proper  time  to  the  Ebcecutive 
Board  and  the  War  Service  Committee  be 
discharged,  the  Committee  considered 
whether  that  time  had  now  arrived.  It 
was  taken  as  the  sense  of  the  Committee, 
however,  that  it  should  continue  imtil  at 
least  January  1,  1920,  retaining  its  usual 
oversight  and  administration  of  such  ac- 
tivities as  have  not  been  turned  over  to 
the  War  and  Navy  Department 

Transfer  of  $6,0e4w70  to  First  Fund.  The 
Chairman  stated  that  there  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  General  Director  from  the 
First  War  Service  Pund  ^,000  set  aside  for 
insurance  on  buildings,  and  |M.70  miscel- 
laneous.   It  was 

Voted,  That  the  sum  of  $5,084.70,  now 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  General  Di- 


rector, as  a  balance  from  the  First  War 
Service  Fund,  be  redeposited  with  the 
American  Security  and  Trust  Company  as 
a  part  of  the  First  War  Service  Fund. 

Transfer  of  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  8av- 
ings  Stamps.  The  Chairman  having  re- 
quested the  Conmiittee  for  a  vote  authoriz- 
ing the  transfer  of  $20,682  in  Liberty 
Bonds  and  War  Savings  Stamps  from  the 
Trecusurer  of  the  United  War  Work  Cam- 
paign, Inc.,  to  the  American  Security  ft 
Trust  Company,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  Chairman  of  the  War 
Service  Committee  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  be  authorized  to  obtain 
and  receipt  for  certain  Liberty  Bonds  and 
War  Savings  Stamps  amounting  to  $20,682, 
now  in  the  possessicm  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  War  Work  Campaign,  Inc.,  and 
to  deposit  them  with  the  American  Se- 
curity and  Trust  Company  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  the  account  of  the  War  Service 
Committee  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

Miscellaneous.    The  Chairman  reported: 

1.  That  he  had  authorized,  as  a  matter 
of  distribution  of  books  and  a  piece  of  in- 
dustrial library  service,  the  donation  to 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  libraries, 
books,  at  the  discretion  of  the  General  Di- 
rector, up  to  20,000  volumes,  for  their 
traveling  library  service. 

2.  That  at  the  request  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Kerr,  formerly  in  charge  of  distribution  of 
books  overseas,  he  had  authorized  a  set  of 
the  overseas  educational  books  to  be  sent 
as  a  temporary  deposit  to  the  Library  of 
the  Kansas  State  Normal  School  at  Bm* 
poria,  of  which  Mr.  Kerr  is  librarian. 

3.  That  he  would  prepare  a  final  report 
to  the  Carnegie  Corporation  on  the  use 
made  of  its  money  and  of  its  buildings, 
and  particularly  on  the  disposition  of  the 
buildings. 

There  being  no  further  business  the 
Conmiittee  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  chair. 

Gbobge  B.  Utlet, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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quota,  |3,500»OO0,  has  now  t>eeii  paid  to  the 
American  Security  and  Trust  ComiMmy. 

Total  United  War  Work  collections  are  a 
little  more  than  $180,000,000.  Expenses 
will  be  between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000. 
This  indicates  further  small  amounts  for 
the  A.  L.  A.,  perhaps  a  total  of  $60,000  to 
$75,000. 


Cash  balance  now 
with  American  Se- 
curity and  Trust 
Company $268,713.46 

iionds  and  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps  with  A. 
S.  and  T.  Company.  190,803.76 

Bonds  and  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps  with 
Equitable  Trust  Co., 
New  York 20,682.00 

Total    $470,199.20 

Balances  with  General 

Director,  November 

first    $242,209.69 

On     deposit    with 

agents  120,750.81 

Total  $362,960.60 

Grand  total,  less  payments  of 
General  Director  Since  No- 
vember first   $833,169.70 

Appendix  B 

November  19.   1919 
Albany,  N.  T.,  October  29,  1919. 

Mr.  Chalmers  Hadley,  President, 
American  Library  Association, 
My  Dear  Mr.  President: 

After  four  meetings,  distributed  through 
a  month,  there  came  last  night  the  right 
time  to  present  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation's statement  to  the  Committee  of 
Eleven.  It  will  appear  in  full  in  its  min- 
utes. In  the  light  of  events  of  the  past 
six  weeks,  and  particularly  of  the  turn 
which  the  Committee's  deliberations  have 
taken  during  October,  I  ventured  to  make 
one  or  two  very  slight  changes  in  the 
budget  distribution  as  shown  in  the  orig- 
inal report. 

Having  in  mind  Dr.  Putnam's  earnest 
recommendation  that  provision  be  made 
for  continuing  the  A.  L.  A.  library  and 


headquarters  in  Paris  for  at  least  another 
six  months,  I  inserted  this  Item  at  $50,000 
in  the  budget  which  went  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Eileven,  and  deducted  the  same 
amount  from  the  original  balance  of  $220,- 
000  which  it  was  proposed  to  pay  over  to 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  I  also 
changed  the  date  of  the  report  to  October 
27  and  indicated  that  the  balance  of  $700,- 
000,  the  distribution  and  allocation  of 
which  we  were  thus  proposing,  was  as  of 
November  first 

Five  of  the  seven  welfare  organizations 
(all  but  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  War 
Camp  Community,  which  worked  entirely 
outside  the  camps)  will  join,  I  feel  sure, 
in  a  total  grant  of  about  three  millions  to 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  supi^e- 
ment  their  funds  for  this  work  until  the 
first  of  July,  1920.  It  is  understood  that 
having  provided  the  full  sum  of  Army  and 
Navy  budgets  for  this  work  until  that  time 
they  must  then  look  to  Congress  for  fur- 
ther support  and  failing  it  must  not  recur 
to  the  "Seven  Sisters." 

Our  share  of  this  fund  will  be  approxi- 
mately 2.65  per  cent  of  our  original  quota 
of  three  and  one-half  millions. 

I  am  encouraged  to  believe,  after  last 
evening's  meeting,  that  the  Committee  is 
entirely  willing  to  agree  to  our  proposed 
tiansfer  of  present  balances  from  the  War 
Service  Committee  to  the  Executive  Board 
and  to  have  the  lines  of  work  named  in 
our  statement  continued  by  the  Associa- 
tion. 

You  have  doubtless,  and  very  properly, 
v^ondered  why  I  have  made  no  report  be- 
fore now.  The  Committee  of  Eleven  did 
not  meet  until  October  4;  the  transfer  and 
money  grants  to  the  War  Department  pro- 
duced varying  reactions  from  representa- 
tives of  the  different  societies;  and  it  has 
necessarily  taken  time  to  iron  out  a  num- 
ber of  matters.  I  might  have  urged  sepa- 
rate action  on  our  own  requests  but  have 
not  felt  it  prudent  to  do  so.  Evenrthing 
now  seems  to  be  working  out  as  we  would 
wish. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  L  Wtd*  Jb. 
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November  19»  1919. 
Db.  John  R.  Mott,  Chairman, 
Committee  of  Eleven, 
U.  W.  W.  Campaign. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Mott: 

I  can  quite  appreciate  that  our  sub-com- 
mittee of  three  is  unable  to  proceed  till 
the  Navy  budget  is  in  hand.  We  are  there- 
fore adopting  the  sensible  suggestion  in 
yours  of  the  14th  inst  and  the  War  Service 
Committee  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation will  fiet  aside  $100,000  as  a  max- 
imum amount  which  it  will  be  called  upon 
to  provide  for  the  $3,000,000  fund.  This  is 
well  in  excess  of  the  2.65  per  cent  tenta^ 
tively  computed  <by  Mr.  Schiff. 

One  further  consideration.  The  figures 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Eleven  as  a  basis  for  the  division 
of  this  $3,000,000  fund  between  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  are  $2,600,000  (the  latest 
Army  budget)  and  (presumably)  $500,000, 
the  remainder,  for  the  Navy.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  this  divifiion  is  not  quite  fair 
to  the  Navy.  Two  million  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  and  $750,000  would 
seem  much  more  nearly  right  I  fancy  that 
Commander  Mayo,  when  he  tentatively 
named  $400,000  at  our  meeting  on  October 
20,  was  neither  fully  impressed  nor  in- 
formed as  to  the  Navy's  needs.  I  do  not 
favor  Increase  of  the  total  sum  beyond 
$3,000,000,  but  wish  to  bespeak  full  con- 
sideration of  the  Navy's  share. 
Very  truly  yours, 
J.  I.  Wteb,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

Appendix  D 

November   19,    1919 

October  17,  1919. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 
The  following  situation  presents  itself: 
1.  On  November  1st  our  service  to  the 
War  and  Navy  D^artments,  with  the 
temporary  exception  of  certain  outlying 
service,  is  to  be  taken  over  by  those  De- 
partments. With  the  service  will  be  trans- 
ferred the  establishments  in  the  field,  the 


equipment,  the  books,  together  with  others 
to  be  drawn  from  fitock,  and  the  major 
part  of  the  personnel  in  the  field.  The  rest 
of  such  personnel  will  be  discharged. 

2.  The  outlying  service  excepted  is  that 
outside  of  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
This,  as  regards  the  military,  the  A.  L.  A. 
is  asked  to  continue  to  operate  "for  three 
or  four  months." 

3.  It  is  your  view  (expressed  in  your 
letter  of  October  6)  that  the  operation  of 
this  will  require  the  continuance  of  the 
War  Service  Ck>mmittee. 

4.  If  other  circumstances  had  not  inter- 
vened it  would  also  consistently  require  my 
continuance  as  C^eneral  Director.    But 

5.  Other  circumstances  have  intervened: 

(a)  The  A.  L.  A.  has  determined  upon 
certain  post-bellum  activities  set 
forth  in  its  "Enlarged  Program." 

(b)  These  will  be  controlled  and 
supervised,  not  by  the  War  Serv- 
ice (Committee,  but  by  the  Execu- 
tive Board. 

(c)  A  Director  for  them  has  already 
been  chosen. 

(d)  This  Director—Mr.  Milam,  has 
during  my  absence  been  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  War  Service 
itself.  Ever  since  my  return  he 
has  been  conducting  the  routine 
of  it,  which  I  could  not  well  re- 
sume without  confusion. 

(e)  The  funds  for  certain  of  the  new 
undertakings*  will  at  the  outset 
be  drawn  from  the  residue  of  the 
War  Service  Funds  not  trans- 
ferred to  the  Departments  or  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  the 
outlying  War  Service  Work. 

(f)  The  headquarters  organization 
and  the  residue  stock  in  New 
York  will  be  utilized  in  the  new 
undertakings.  The  seat  of  them 
will  presumably  be  in  New  York. 


*Which  are  regarded  as  a  continuation  or 
extension  of  the  War  Service. 
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(g)  Inevitably,  therefore,  the  renmant 
of  the  War  Service  work,  and  the 
work  under  the  "Enlarged  Pro- 
gram" will  be  fosed  in  the  prac- 
tical  operaiion,  even   if  the  ex- 
penditures   be    diatinguiBhed    on 
the  books. 
6.  With  the  administratioii  thus  fused, 
the  directicm  and  control  should  also  be 
fused.    The  directicm  can  readily  be,  since 
the   Director  under   the   •'Enlarged    Pro- 
gram" is  familiar  with  the  War  Service 
and  is  actively  conducting  it;  and  the  com- 
pletion   of    the    outlying    work    (for    the 
•three  or  four  months")  would  be  a  minor 
task  incidental  to  his  major  tasks  under 
the  Enlarged'  Program. 

In  my  own  Judgment  the  control  also 
might  expedienftly  be  relinquished  to  the 
body  which  will  represent  the  A.  L.  A.  in 
the  '"Enlarged  PPogram,"--that  is  to  say, 
to  the  Executive  Board. 

But  even  if  it  is  not,  even  if  the  War 
Service  Committee  considers  itself  still  re- 
sponsible for  the  completion  of  the  rem- 
nants of  any  war  time  service  chargeable 
to  the  War  Service  Fund,  there  would 
seem  no  reason  why  the  new  Director — 
this  particular  new  Director — should  not 
be  substituted  for  me  in  the  administra- 
tion of  It. 

The  action  required  would  be  simply 
this: 

1.  My  resignation  to  the  War  Service 
Committee  of  the  duties  and  authori- 
ties conferred  upon  me  by  the  vote  of 
October  4,  1917. 

2.  The  designation  by  the  War  Service 
Committee  of  Carl  H.  Milam  as  Direc- 
tor. 

3.  Approval  of  the  above  by  the  Execu- 
tive Board. 

4.  The  transfer  by  me  to  the  new  Direc- 
tor (or,  if  this  seem  expedient,  the 
relinquishment  by  me  to  the  War 
Service  Committee  for  action  by  It) 
of  the  funds  and  material  with  which 


I  am  chargeable  on  the  date  of  tbe 

transfer. 

6.  An  inventory  and  audit  that  will  dose 
my  accounts. 


I  see  no  reason  why  the  aS>ove  should  not 
be  effected  as  of  November  1st.    Do  you? 

Very  Sincerdy, 

Hebbebt  Pdtham, 
General  Director. 
Mb.  J.  I.  Wteb,  Jb.,  Chairman, 

A.  L.  A.  War  Service  Committee, 
New  York  State  Library, 
Albany,  New  York. 

Appendix  E 

November   19.    1919 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  31,  1919 

Sir: 

In  accordance  with  the  understanding 
embodied  in  a  communication  to  you  dated 
August  29,  1919,  from  the  Chairman  of  oar 
War  Service  Committee  and  your  reqMnae 
dated  Septemiber  20, 1919  (copies  enclosed) 
the  entire  library  estafblishments  of  our 
Association,  books  and  equipment  ronain- 
ing  in  the  Army  camps  and  posts  within 
the  continental  United  States  were  on  this 
date  to  be  relinquished  to  the  United 
States,  to  be  administered  hereafter  by  the 
War  Department 

As  the  physical  transfer  will  require  an 
inventory  which  can  be  compiled  only  hf 
our  local  representatives,  we  have  fur- 
nished to  each  such  representative  a  form 
for  such  an  inventory,  together  with  a 
form  of  "agreement^  which,  executed  both 
by  our  representative  and  the  commanding 
officer,  will  constitute  a  release  and  a  re- 
ceipt. These  forms  were  issued  on  October 
21st,  accompanied  by  a  ccnnmunication  to 
the  commanding  officers  dated  October  22d. 
Copies  of  both  are  enclosed. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  present 
communication  is  designed  as  a  general 
release  and  transfer  of  the  title  to  the 
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properties  In  question,  and  of  the  responsi-  A  list  of  the  personnel  taken  over  by 

billty  for  their  administration.  the  Department  is  in  the  possession  of  your 

Coincidently  we  are  releasing  to  the  War  War  Plans  Division,  Library  Section. 

Department  certain  of  our  personnel   (at  Very  respectfully, 

the  points  effected)  selected  by  the  Depart-  Hebbebt  Putnam, 

ment  for  its  own  service,  and  discharging  (4  enclosures)            General  Director, 

the  remainder.  The  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  War. 


Appendix  F 

November  19,  1919 

November  15,  1919. 
From:  Disbursing  OflVcer 

To:       General  Director. 

The  following  statement,  with  figures  completed  to  November  16  (inclusive),  is  for 

reference  of  the  Committee: 

RESOURCES 

Balance  on  hand  in  acct.  of  Herbert  Putnam,  General  Director: 
First  War  Service  Fund: 

Insurance  Fund  %    5,000.00 

General  Funds  84.70 

Second  Fund: 
Balance,  close  of  Nov.  15,  1919 212,600.00 

Funds  in  hands  of  Librarians  and  Agents: 

B.  B.   Stevenson,   Paris 75,000.00 

Jos.  Loughran,  Siberia 1,000.00 

Louis  J.  Bailey,  New  York 12,000.00 

Frederick  Goodell,  Newport  News 1,500.00 

0.  O.  S.  Mawson,  Boston 500.00 

F.   H.    Price,   Philadelphia 600.00 

M.  J.  Ferguson,  San  Francisco 300.00 

25  others  3,700.00 

$312,184.70 

LIABILITIES 

Unpaid  book  bills  in  hand $27,700 

Standing  orders  dating  from  Oct.  1,  bills  not  received 3,000 

Unpaid  miscellaneous  bills  in  hand 2,300 

Estimated  payroll  of  Nov.  30,  approx 10,000 

Estimated  payments  to  Librarians  for  travel,  supplies,  etc.,  Nov.  15-30, 

say    15,000 

Estimated  other  payments,  Nov.  15-30,  say 5,000 

Unforeseen  to  Nov.  30,  perhaps 5,000 

$68,000 
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Appendix  G 

November  19,  1919 
8Utus  A.  U  A.  War  Service— Nov.  1 

FINANCE 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer  (American  Security  and  Trust  Company): 

First  War  Sendee  Fund  (Uberty  Bonds) $       S60.00 

Second  War  Service  Fund,  cash  and  bonds,  Nov.  1 274,617.00 

Balance  in  hands  of  Oeneral  Director  November  1,  1919 $242^09.69 

In  hands  of  Librarians  and  Agents  November  1 120,750.81      362,960.SO 

Balance  to  come  from  U.  W.  W.  to  make  quota  3^  millions 175,000.00 

.  812,527j50 

Outstanding  amounts  due  Librarians    (including  sum   to  Navy 

Deputment  for  November  salaries)    30,100.00 

Outstanding  book   bills 88,100.00 

Outstanding  other  bills   2,300.00 

Estimated  miscellaneous  accounts,  including  payroll  for  November  35,000.00      106,500.00 

Probably  available  Dec  1 1707.827.60 

Appendix  H 

November  19,  1919 

STATUS  OF  PROPERTY:   (Buildings  and  Equipment). 

(1)  Transferred — 

Buildings  and  Equipment  to  Army: 

Ohicamauga  Park — Camp  Greenleaf 

Camp  Custer 

Camp  Devens 

Camp  Dix 

Camp  Dodge 

C^amp  Funston 

Camp  Furlong   (the  building  was  moved  from  Camp  Cody  to  Camp 

Furlong) 
Camp  Gtordon 
Camp  Grant 

<3amp  Jefferson  Barracks 
(3amp  Jackson 
C^amp  Kearny 
Camp  Kelley  Field 
Camp  Lee 
C^amp  Lewis 
Camp  Meade 
(Tamp  Pike 
Camp  Sherman 
Camp  Taylor 
Camp  Travis 
Camp  Upton 
Camp  Vancouver  Barracks 

Equipment  (no  bidg.)  to  Army 

Camp  Humphreys 
Camp  Knox 
Fort  Leavenworth 
Camp  Merritt 
Fort  Sill 
Fort  Bliss 

and  library  equipment  of  all  army  posts  and  hospitals  In  operation  November  1,  1919. 
including  <3amps  Eustis,  Jessup,  Benning,  Bragg  and  General  Hospitals  at  Oteen,  Ft 
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Bayard,  Carlisle,  Fox  HUIb,  San  Francisco  Presidio,  McPherson,  McHenry,  Ft  Sheridan, 
etc 

(1)  Transferred- 

Building  and  Equipment  to  Navy: 

Coddington  Point 

Parris  Island 

Camp  Perry,  Great  Lakes,  111. 

Equipment  (not  bidg.)  to  Navy: 

Great  Lakes,  111. 

Naval  Training  Station 
Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

Naval  Operating  Base 
Newport,  R.  I. 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

Naval  Air  Station 
Quantico,  Va. 

Marine  Barracks 

(2)  Sold— 

Buildings  and  equipment* 

Camp  Beauregard Building   $1,000 

Automobile 300 

Equipment   284.40    $1,684.40 

Camp  Bowie Building  and  garage 1,000 

Automobile    226 

Equipment   427.31      1,662.31 

Chicamauga  Park 

(Camp  Forrest) ....  Building  and  garage    (dam- 
aged by  fire) 116 

Automobile 110 

Equipment   91.26         316.25 

Camp  Doniphan Building   600 

(Automobile  and  equip- 
ment transferred  to  Ft. 
Sill)    600.00 

Camp  Fremont Building  and  garage 360 

Automobile    160 

Equipment  69.60         669.60 

Camp  Green Building    300 

Automobile 176 

Equipment  132.20         607.20 

Camp  Logan Building  and  garage 486 

Automobile    180 

Equipment 40             706.00 

Camp  MacArthur Building    (Auto    transferred 

to  Ft.  Sill) 500 

Equipment  101.60         601.60 

(3amp  Mills Building    400 

Automobile 220 

Equipment    183.80         803.80 

Camp  Sevier Building    626 

Automobile 280 

Equipment   164.66        969.66 

Camp  Shelby Building  and  garage 460 

Automobile 136 

Equipment  128             723.00 

Camp  Sheridan Building    456 

Automobile    170 

Equipment 70              696.00 

*Note — (Various  items  of  equipment  in  the  closing  cionps  were  transferred  to  other 
points  in  A.  L.  A.  aerfioe). 
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Camp  Wheeler Building   229.60 

AutOTiobile 250 

Equipment  79^0         559.00 

Equipment  (not  bldg.): 

Camp  Hancock Automobile    |  76 

Equipment   194.85       |269^ 

Camp  McClellan Automobile 205 

Equipment   48.23         253.23 

(8)  Qifta— 

Building: 

Camp  Wadewortb  to  Textile  Industrial  Institute,  Spartenburg,  S.  C 
(Automobile  and  equipment  transferred  to  other  points  when  camp 
dosed.) 
(4)     On  hand — 

Buildings: 

Camp  Hancock 

(No  reasonable  offer  received  to  date) 
Camp  Johnston 

(Held  to  date  as  government  owns  part  of  camp  land) 
Camp  McClellan 

(Held  to  date  as  government  owns  camp  land) 
Newport  News  (Dispatch  Office) 
(In  use  at  present) 

Rented  Buildings: 

New  York  Dispatch  Office,  31  West  15th  Street,  New   York. 

Leased  to  Feb.  1,  1921.    Per  month %  208.66 

New  York  Warehouse,  6th  Ave.  bet  20th-2l8t  St,  New  York, 

Leased  to  April  1,  1920.    Per  month 2,333.33 

Paris  Headquarters,  2  floors,  basement,  rear,  stable  and  shed. 

Leased  to  Jan.  15,  1920.     Per  month 2,500  Francs 

Appendix  I 

November  19,  1919 
BOOKS— 

Transfer  of  Booka: 

Approximate  total  from  last  inyentories  supplied  by  librarians.    Cknnplete  statis- 
tics are  not  available  as  all  inventory  sheets  have  not  be^i  returned. 

TO   the   Army 774,706 

To  the  Navy 146,687 

Total   92U93 

There  are  approximately  1,080,000*  books  in  New  York  Warehouse,  largely  dassifled 
and  available  for  distribution.  Orders  are  coming  slowly  because  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Dickerson  are  feeling  their  way.  But  we  are  urging  them  to  act  as  promptly  as  possible 
in  order  that  books  may  not  be  kept  out  of  use. 

Appendix  J 

November  19,  1919 
PERSONNEL— 

Transferred  to  Army: 

(1)  No.  at  headquarters   3 

(2)  No.  in  camps,  stations  and  hospitals 77 

(8)  No.  of  camps,  stations  and  hospitals  manned  by  people 43 

Transferred  to  Navy: 

(1)  No.  at  headquarters 2 

(2)  No.  in  camps,  stations  and  hospitals 24 

(3)  No.  of  camps,  stations  and  hospitals  manned  by  people 15 

^280,000  more  expected. 
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Personnel  of  establishments  remaining  under  Library  War  Service: 

(1)  Headquarters  48 

(2)  Dispatch  Offices   26 

(8)  Hospital  Superyisors,  Librarians  and  Assistants 9 

(4)  Supervisors,  li1)rarians  and  assistants  of  other  activities 13 

(5)  Overseas    16 

(Note:     In  addition   there  are  approximately  65   8Ui>ervi8ors  who  receive 
no  remuneration  for  their  services.) 

Present  monthly  payroll  $12,900 

(There  are  S5  additional  people  on  the  weekly  payroll  of  the  New  York  Dispatch  Office 
and  warehouse,  at  monthly  cost  of  approximately  $7,000.) 


MEMORANDUM 


Appendix  K 

CONCERNING       THE     PRESENT     STATUS     OF     UBRARY 
WAR      SERVICE.      NOVEMBER     18,  1919 


Service  To  the  Army  in  Conti- 
nental United  States,  so  far  as  the  A.  L.  A. 
is  concerned,  includes:  making  available 
to  the  Army  a  generous  proportion  of  the 
books  now  in  our  warehouse;  and  ad*. 
Yisory  co-operation  between  our  headquar- 
ters and  the  Director  of  Army  Labraries. 
Some  thousands  of  books  were  purchased 
for  the  educational  work  in  the  Army  and 
are  still  passing  through  our  establish- 
ments  but  no  new  orders  are  being  placed. 
Our  service  overseas  is  being  continued 
for  some  months  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

For  the  Navy  we  are  still  purchasing 
books  in  small  quantities:  are  still  co- 
oi>erating  with  Mr.  Brown  in  maintaining 
Library  Service  in  naval  stations  and  are 
providing  the  funds  for  the  payment  of 
the  Navy  Librarians — as  the  Navy  is  not 
in  a  position  to  assume  these  obligations 
until  the  proposed  allotment  is  made  by 
the  Committee  of  Eleven  or  the  A.  L  A. 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  our  service  in 
other  fields  in  line  with  the  report  pre- 
sented by  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Serv- 
ice Committee,  over  the  signature  of  the 
President  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  to  the  Committee 
of  Eleven.  That  statement  outlines  our 
field  of  activity  for  the  immediate  future. 
It  is  our  expectation  to  operate  this  work 
through  the  following  departments. 

Merchant    Marine:     Through    Dispatch 


Offices,  Public  Libraries  in  seaport  towns 
and  perhaps  through  Red  Cross  Chapters 
in  foreign  ports  we  propose  to  provide  for 
the  men  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
a  service  as  nearly  as  possible  adequate 
to  their  needs  and  wishes.  We  have  al- 
ready begun  this  service  by  supplying 
books  to  several  hundred  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board  vessels. 

This  department  will  serve  also  the 
Coast  Guards  and  the  men  in  Lighthouse 
Stations  and  on  Light  Ships  in  co-operation 
with  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Commissioner   of   Lighthouses. 

Hospitals:  There  are  still  several  thou- 
sand discharged  soldiers  in  Public  Health 
Service  and  other  civilian  hospitals.  We 
ere  attempting  to  provide  service  for  all 
of  these  men  where  it  cannot  be  provided 
by  local  agencies. 

This  department  will  also  have  super- 
vision over  the  printing  and  distribution 
of  books  in  Braille  Grade  1%  for  the 
Blind.  Mrs.  Rider  has  obtained  gifts  or 
promises  of  approximately  13,600  for  this 
work. 

Discharged  Soldiers:  Requests  from 
individuals  and  groups  in  this  class  are 
growing  in  number  and  we  have  now 
reached  the  place  where  we  cannot  log- 
ically refuse  to  serve  (primarily  and  per- 
haps exclusively  with  books  in  hand)  the 
chapters  of  the  American  Legion  which 
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cannot  get  service  from  local  libraries. 
We  are  also  being  called  upon  to  lend 
books  occasionally  to  public  libraries  and 
library  commissions  for  the  use  of  ex- 
service  men. 

Federal  Industrial  Plants:  Several  such 
plants  are  now  receiving  a  limited  service 
from  us  and  there  are  others  not  previ- 


ously served  which  are  entitled  to  some 
attention. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  Une 
between  war  service  and  general  service 
but  all  the  members  of  the  staff  are  con- 
scientiously endeavoring  to  limit  our  work 
to  those  phases  for  which  we  can  legiti- 
mately spend  war  service  funds. 


Appendix  L 

November  1,  1919 

Overseas  War  Service,  Paris 

Sept  20,  1919. 
From  W.  H.  Kerr,  Educational  and  Book  Department 
To  Burton  E.  Stevenson,  European  Representative. 
Subject:  Report  on  A.  L.  A.  Gift  Collections. 

The  following  summary  and  report  of  A.  L.  A.  Qift  Collections  to  Commissions  of 
various  American  organizations,  to  Reconstruction  Units,  and  to  Universities,  Colleges, 
and  other  permanent  organizations,  up  to  September  1,  is  respectfully  submitted: 

Commissions 

Partial    Grand 
American  Red  Cross  Volumes    Totals    Totals 

z  Albania    285 

z  Bosnia-Herzegovina  225 

zGreece    300 

z  Montenegro    280 

z  Paris  Headquarters  41 

z  Poland    360 

z  Roumania    300 

z  Russia  (Kuban)    75 

z  Serbia  360 

— 9  collections   2,206 

American  Relief  Association 

("Hoover"  Commissions) 

z  Armenia  4 

z  Kuban 39 

z  Poland    7 

X  Russia    12 

—4  collections   62 

Miscellaneous 

z  American  Embassy,  Warsaw 107 

z  League  of  Nations,  London 7 

— 2  collections 114 

U.  S.  Army 

z  Armenia   (General  Harbord) 38 

Armenia  (Cokmel  Haskell) 74 

— 2  collections   112 

T.  M.  C.  A.  (International) 

z  Ozecho^ovakia    360 

X  Egypt    56 

z  Greece    305 

z  Poland    850 

Russia  (South)   85 

X  Turkey  .* .  350 

collections IJSO^ 
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Y.  W.  C.  A.  (International) 

z  Czecho-Slovakla    218 

Foyers  des  Allies 160 

X  Italy 323 

Poland    210 

—4  collections 901 

Totals  for  Commissions,  27  collections 4,901 

Reconstruction  Units 

American  Fund  for  French  Wounded 

Reims  Hospital  75  75 

College  Units 

Barnard    15 

Smith    150 

— 2  collections 1^ 

Comity  Am^rlcaln  pour 

Regions  D§yast4es  ("Anne  Morgan  Units") 

Bl^rancourt 75 

Boullay-Thlerry    75 

lAon    75 

Paris  Headquarters,  for  reserre 150 

Solssons   75 

Vlc-sur-Alsne    115 

— 6  collections    565 

Knights  of  Columbus 

z  Amiens  70 

z  Brussels  72 

Paris   70 

z  St  Quentln  76 

collections   287 


Methodist  Church  Unit 

Chateau-Thierry 20             20 

Socldt§  des  Amis 

Grange-le-Comte 70 

Pargny-les-Relms  • 75 

— 2  collections   145 

Totals  for  Reconstruction  Units,  15  collections 1,257 

Universities,  Colleges  and  Permanent  Organizations 
Belgium 

z  Louvaln    950          950 

France 

z  Alx-Marsellles    465 

z  Besancon    445 

z  Beaune  (municipality)    1,000 

z  Besangon  445 

z  Caen    460 

z  Clermont-Ferrand    470 

z  DlJon 516 

z  Grdnohle  610 

z  Hydres  (English  Circ.  library) 150 

z  Lyon    47I 

z  Montpelller  , 550 

z  Nancy  486 

Paris 

z  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 570 

American  University  Union 400 

z  Blbllothdque  de  la  Guerre 186 
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z  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts 168 

X  University  of  Paris 4»6 

X  Poitiers    WO 

X  Rennes    543 

xStrasbourg    460 

X  Toulouse 495 

—21  coUections 9,692 

Syria 

z  Beirut  (Syrian  Protestant  College) 1,290        1,290 

Turkey 

Constantinople 

X  Robert   College 1.620 

X  Woman's  College   1,156 

— 2  collections   2.775 

England  (probable) 

London 

American  Univ.  Union 400 

English-Speaking  Union 560 

Oxford 

Anglo-American  Club  400 

— 3  collections   1.360 

Totals  for  Universities,  etc.,  28  collections 16,067 

GRAND  TOTAL,  70  collections 22.326      22,325 

Note:  "x"  before  an  item  in  the  above  summary  indicates  that  an  author  list  of  the 
collecti<Mi  was  made,  two  copies  being  sent  to  the  organization  or  institution  (one  copy 
for  Information,  the  other  for  receipting  and  return  to  A.  L.  A.),  two  copies  for  the  Paris 
Headquarters  files,  and  one  copy  for  transmission  to  the  General  Director. 

Purchases  for  the  sake  of  these  collections  were  made  in  a  few  cases,  as.  for  example, 
the  Army  commissions  to  Armenia,  and  a  few  special  books  on  the  respective  coun- 
tries represented  In  the  American  Red  Cross.  T.  M.  C.  A.,  and  T.  W.  C.  A.  collections. 
About  150  volumes  were  purchased  for  these. 


NEW  YORK   PUBLIC   LIBRARY, 
January  27,  1920 

Present:  Messrs.  Wyer  (chairman), 
Anderson,  Belden.  Hill,  of  the  Committee; 
also  Carl  H.  Milam.  General  Director  of 
the  Library  War  Service. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  (No- 
vember 19.  1919)  were  approved  as  typed 
and  distributed  to  members. 

Financial  Statement.  The  Chairman 
presented  the  following  statement  of  bal- 
ances of  even  date  with  the  American  Se- 
curity and  Trust  Company. 

First  Fund  balances: 

Cash    %    5.484.48 

Bonds    360.00 

Second  Fund  balances: 

Cash    264,489.93 

Bonds    211.486.76 


The  Chairman  also  reported  further  pay- 
ment from  the  United  War  Work  (Cam- 
paign of  $106,000  on  January  2,  1920,  mak- 
ing the  total  A.  L.  A.  quota  received  to 
date  $3,606,000. 

Transfer  of  General  Directorship.  Pa^ 
suant  to  vote  of  the  Committee  on  NoTCm- 
ber  19.  and  following  arrangements  made 
by  the  Chairman;  on  December  13,  1919, 
Herbert  Putnam  formally  transferred  to 
Carl  H.  Milam  the  general  directorship  of 
the  Library  War  Service.  The  transfer 
was  accompanied  by  a  satisfactory  audit 
from  Marwick.  Mitchell,  Peat  ft  Ca,  by 
checks  covering  balances  as  shown  therein, 
and  by  inventories  of  all  property  and 
equipment 

Payments  to  War  and  Navy  Depart* 
ments.  Pursuant  to  information  laid  be- 
fore the  (Committee  at  its  meeting  of  No- 
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vember  19  (see  Appendix  B.  Minutes  of 
that  date),  the  Chairman  reported  that  the 
Committee  of  Eleven  has  formally  granted 
to  the  War  and  Navy  departments,  for  the 
continuance  of  welfare  work  until  June  3D, 
1920,  the  sum  of  $3,092,000,  and  that  the 
A.  L.  A.'8  share  of  this  fund  is  |105,97O, 
divided  as  follows:  Navy,  $69,000;  War, 
|3$,970.  He  reported  further  that  these 
A.  L.  A.  payments  have  been  made,  pur- 
suant to  authority  conveyed  by  a  corre- 
spondence vote  of  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee ratified  in  December  by  a  corre- 
spondence vote  of  the  Executive  Board. 
The  text  of  the  Committee  vote  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Voted,  That  after  approval  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Company,  as  Treasurer,  is  author- 
i2ed  and  requested,  from  the  A.  L.  A. 
War  Service  moneys  of  the  second  library 
war  fund  in  its  hands  to  transfer  to  the 
credit  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Department,  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation,  Sixth  Division,  the 
sum  of  Sixty-nine  Thousand  Dollars  ($69,- 
000)  and  to  the  credit  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, War  Plans  Division,  Educational  and 
Recreational  Branch,  the  sum  ol  Thirty- 
six  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Seventy  Dol- 
lars ($36,970). 

This  correspondence  vote  of  the  War 
Service  Committee  was  hereupon  ratified 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  pres- 
ent. 

Conference  with  the  War  Department. 
On  January  17,  the  Chairman  received  the 
following  telegram: 

Washington,  D.  C, 

January  17,  1920. 

J.  I.  Wyer, 

American  Library  Association, 
State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  corps  and  division 
commanders,  U.  S.  Army,  in  the  world  war, 
it  was  suggested  that  a  memorial  associa- 
tion representing  all  organizations  directly 
connected  with  the  American  armies  in  the 
world  war  should  be  formed,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  considering  and  promoting  ways 
and  means  of  erecting  a  national  memorial 
in  honor  of  the  dead.    For  the  purpose  of 


forming  such  an  association,  it  is  requested 
that  you,  as  head  of  the  American  Library 
Association  in  the  world  war,  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  other  organizations   in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Room  Three  Fifty-three,  War 
and  Navy  Building,  January  19,  1920,  at 
two  p.  m.    If  not  convenient  for  you  to  at- 
tend, request  you  designate  a  representa- 
tive authorized  to  act  for  you.    Please  ac- 
knowledge. 
McQlachin,  Summerall,  Ely,  Humphrey, 
Arrangements  Committee, 
Room  348,  State,  War 
and  Navy  Building. 

To  this  he  made  reply  as  follows: 

Albany,  N.  Y., 
18  January,  1920. 
McGlachin,  Summerall,  Ely,  Humphrey, 
Room  348,  State,  War  and  Navy  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Telegram  received.    Am  requesting  Her- 
bert Putnam  or  his  authorized  alternate 
to  represent  American  Library  Association 
Monday  conference. 

J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr. 

Dr.  Putnam  attended  the  conference  at 
representative  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and  sub- 
mitted the  following  account  of  the  meet 
Ing: 

January  20,  1920. 

I  attended  the  conference  at. the  State. 
War  and  Navy  Building  yesterday. 

EbLcept  for  a  couple  of  other  civilians 
and  myself,  it  was  a  conference  purely  mil- 
itary, comprising  nearly  fifty  divisional 
commanders  and  chiefs  of  military  bu- 
reaus. General  Haan  presided.  A  com- 
mittee appointed  at  a  previous  conference 
submitted  a  report  on  the  project  of  a 
single  national  memorial  to  the  American 
dead.    The  report  proposed: 

(1)  The  creation  of  a  National  Memorial 
Association  to  be  incorporated. 

(2)  Such  an  association  to  be  organized 
by  "an  executive  board,"  to  be  composed 
of  three  representatives  each  of  the  War 
Department,  the  Navy  Department,  the 
Marine  Corps,  the  American  Legion  Asso- 
ciation, the  Coast  Cfuard,  the  Revenue  Cut- 
ter Service,  and  each  of  the  civilian  organ- 
izations which  engaged  in  auxiliary  wel- 
fare work. 

(3)  The  memorial  to  be  at  Washington. 
It  would  be  a  memorial  to  all  the  dead,  not 
merely  those  in  the  fighting  units,  but  also 
those  of  the  civilian  welfare  organizations. 

(4)  The  funds  for  it,  unless  provided  by 
Congress,  would  be  sought  by  popular  sub- 
scription. 
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Query  was  raised  as  to  the  equal  numer- 
ical representation  of  the  civilian  welfare 
organizations;  but  this  was  explained  as 
desirable  as  a  recognition  or  anticipation 
of  their  influence  in  securing  an  appro- 
priation or  contributions  for  the  project. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted 
and  Qenerals  Wood,  Harbord  and  Summer- 
all  were  designated  as  the  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Army. 

There  was  no  remark  by  any  of  the  ci- 
vilians present. 

A  copy  of  the  minutes  and  resolutions  is 
to  be  sent  to  the  head  of  each  organization. 
You  will  therefore  presumably  receive  one. 

Hkbbebt  Putnam. 

REPORT  FROM  THE  GENERAL 
DIRECTOR 

War  Service  Budget,  1920-1.  The  follow- 
ing budget  was  submitted  by  the  (General 
Director,  covering  balance  of  War  Service 
funds  now  in  his  hands  and  such  additional 
balances  now  in  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Company  as  are  to  be  available  for 
War  Service  work. 

Library  War  Service  Budget.  January 
1,  1920  to  June  30,  1921: 

European  Headquarters ;|  75,000 

Merchant  Marine 225,000 

Ex-service  Men 110,000 

Blind  Ex-service  Men 20,000 

Public  Health  Service  Hospitals..  150,000 

Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouses 45,000 

Industrial  War  Work  Industries. . .    75,000 


$700,000 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hill,  duly  seconded,  it 
was 

Voted,  That  this  budget  be  receiyed, 
placed  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  and 
referred  to  the  Executive  Board. 

Mr.  Milam  laid  before  the  Committee  a 
memorandum  (Appendix  A)  covering  the 
points  of  agreem^it  between  representa- 
tives of  the  War  Service  Committee  and 
Mr.  C.  L.  Seeger,  representing  a  commit- 
tee of  American  residents  in  Paris  inter- 
ested in  the  continuance  and  support  of 
the  A.  Li.  A.  library  there.  There  being 
no  objection,  this  memorandum  was  ap- 
proved and  ordered  spread  on  the  minutes 
of  this  meeting. 


The  following  commimicatioa  was  re- 
ceived from  the  General  Director: 

31  West  Fifteenth  Street, 
New  York  City, 
January  27,  1920. 
Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr., 
Chairman,  War  Service  Committee 
New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y 
Dear  Mr.  Wyer: 

On  January  1  there  was  in  the  Genera 
Director's  fund: 

Cash  on  hand %  98,209.81 

Advances  to  agents 84,202.49 

Total    1182,412.29 

The  expenditures  in  December  were  ap- 
proximately 198,000.  The  expenditures  in 
January  will  be  smaller,  in  Pebruary  and 
March  still  smaller. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  needs,  in  about 
the  proporticm  indicated  in  the  attached 
budget  for  the  several  lines  of  work,  for 
the  three  months  ending  March  81st  will 
be: 

January    %  75,000.00 

February 60,000.00 

March    50.000.00 

Total   1185,000.00 

I  therefore  recommend  that  |185.000  be 
paid  to  the  General  Director,  which,  with 
the  amount  on  hand,  should  cover  the  nec- 
essary expenses  through  March  31st. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Cabl  H.  MnjkM, 
General  Director. 
In  action  upon  It,  the  Committee 

Voted,  That  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Company,  as  Treasurer,  is  author- 
ized and  requested,  from  any  moneys  in  its 
hands  to  the  credit  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Second 
War  Service  Fund,  to  transfer  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  A.  If.  A.  War  Service  Fund. 
Carl  H.  Milam,  General  Director,  the  sum 
of  n85,000. 

Reimburaement  of  General  Director^ 
Account.  The  Chairman  submitted  a  com- 
munication from  William  L.  Bix>wn,  dis- 
bursing officer,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  by  direction  of  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, he  had  made  payment  to  the  Sixth 
Division,  Bureau  of  Navigation,  U.  8.  Navy 
Department,  about  December  31,  1919,  of 
15,000,  to  apply  towards  the  sum  of  $89,000, 
paid  by  the  A.  L.  A.  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment as  part  of  the  grant  of  $3,092,000 
made  by  the  Committee  of  ESeven.    Mr. 
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Brown  desired  reimbursement  from  funds 
of  the  Committee.    It  was  thereupon 

Voted,  That  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Company  be  authorized  and  re- 
quested from  any  money  in  its  hands  to 
the  credit  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Second  War  Serv- 
ice Fund,  to  transfer  to  the  account  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service  Fund,  Carl  H. 
Milam,  General  Director,  the  sum  of  |&,000, 
being  balance  of  the  sum  of  169,000  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy  Department,  authorized 
by  correspondence  votes  of  the  War  Serv- 
ice Committee  and  the  Executive  Board 
in  December,  1919,  and  confirmed  at  this 
present  meeting.  Sixty-four  thousand  dol- 
lars of  this  sum  was  so  transferred  by  the 
American  Security  and  Trust  Company  on 
January  8,  1920.  This  present  grant  <^ 
$5,000  is  to  reimburse  the  Qeneral  Director 
for  such  sum  advanced  by  him  on  Decem- 
ber 31  to  the  Navy  Department  on  account 
of  the  169,000  payment 

Use  of  United  War  Work  Funds.  The 
Chairman  submitted  the  following  memo- 
randum referring  to  the  use  of  War  Serv- 
ice funds  transferred  to  the  Executive 
Board: 

In  transferring  to  the  custody  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  American  Library 
Association  certain  balances  of  funds  now 
in  its  hands,  the  War  Service  Committee 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  desires  to  record  the  fol- 
lowing minute: 

1.  That  the  funds  so  transferred  (179,- 
974.41  cash;*  |211,835.76  securities)  are 
part  of  the  13,605,000  quota  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
resulting  from  the  United  War  Work  Cam- 
paign, November  11-18,  1918.  That  their 
expenditure  must  be  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations and  obligations  expressed  by  the 
name  of  the  campaign,  promised  in  its 
literature  and  repeatedly  formulated  by 
its  governing  Committee  of  BHeven. 

2.  More  particularly  these  limitations 
and  obligations,  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
A.  Lk  A.,  are  the  following: 

"The  United  War  Work  Campaign  fund 
was  raised  to  make  possible  the  serving  by 
the  seven  cooperating  organizations  in  the 
present  war  emergency  of  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors .  .  .  and  this  purpose  is  to  be  a  gov- 
erning principle  in  its  use."  (Committee 
of    Eleven    Memorandum,    24    December, 

*The  caiTh  actually  transferred  on  March 
8,  1920.  was  181,061.77.  the  difference  of  |1.- 
087.36  beinir  interest  credited  to  A.  L.  A.  ac- 
counts to  March  1,  1920.  , 


1918,  later  ratified  by  A.  L.  A.  Executive 
Board.) 

"The  objects  of  items  [of  expenditures] 
are  confined  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  to  certain  other  groups  immediately 
affected  by  war  conditions,  or  munition 
workers,  and  do  not  include  the  normal 
peace-time  activities  of  the  co-operating 
organizations."  (Committee  of  Eleven 
Statement  to  Subscribers,  March,  1919.) 

3.  Expenditures  from  this  money  must 
therefore  be  limited  to  items  in  the  A. 
L.  A.  budget  of  14,517,800,  December  1, 
1918,  to  December  31,  1919,  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  of  Eleven 
in  March,  1919,  and  to  items  and  objects 
in  a  supplemental  and  superseding  budget 
presented  to  the  Committee  of  Eleven  on 
October  28,  1919. 

Illustrating  by  particular  instances,  this 
money  may  not  properly  be  used  to  pro- 
vide books  for  all  patients  in  a  hospital 
because  one  or  a  dozen  soldiers  or  sailors 
are  among  them,  nor  to  engage  in  library 
extension  work  for  a  city  or  a  county  be- 
cause there  are  ex-service  men  living  in 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  no  effort  should  be 
spared  to  reach  these  men  individually, 
either  direct  or  through  local  libraries  or 
other  agencies. 

Upon  motion,  it  was 

Voted,  To  spread  the  memorandum  upon 
the  minutes  of  this  meeting  as  the  sense 

of  the  Committee  and  to  bring  it  to  the 

attention  of  the  Executive  Board. 

After-the-War  Reading  Lists 

The  Chairman  submitted  the  following 

letter: 

January  23,  1920. 
Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr., 

Chairman,  War  Service  Committee, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

In  1918  the  War  Service  Committee,  at 
the  request  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing 
Board,  appropriated  |1,500  toward  the  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  the  provision 
of  a  series  of  After-War-Reading  Lists  un- 
der the  editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  I». 
Wheeler. 

This  money  has*  been  expended  and  Mr. 
Wheeler  recently  asked  the  Secretary  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  from  the  same  source, 
an  additional  appropriation  of  |560  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  Publishing  Board,  at  a  meeting  held 
January  2,  1920,  voted  that  the  War  Serv- 
ice Committee  be  requested  to  appropriate 
$550  additional  for  this  purpose  from  the 
War  Service  Funds. 

May  I  ask  you  to  lay  this  request  of  the 
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Publishing  Board  before  the  War  Service 
Committee? 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.  B.  Utlet. 

Executive  Secretary. 

After  discussicMi,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  communication  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Board  with  the 
suggestion  that,  before  action  on  it,  the 
Publishing  Board  submit  to  the  Executive 
Board  a  report  as  to  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  on  the  After-the-War  Read- 
ing Iiists. 

War  Service  Committee  Report  to  A.  L. 
A.  and  Carnegie  Corporation.  The  Chair- 
man brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee the  necessity  for  preparing  a  third 
annual  report  to  be  submitted  at  the  ap- 
proaching meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  the 
desirability  of  presenting  to  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  a  final  report,  showing  ex- 
penditure of  its  grant  of  1320,000,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1917,  for  camp  library  buildings. 
It  was 

Voted,  That  the  Chairman  be  requested 
to  prepare  these  reports  and  empowered, 
within  his  Judgment,  to  put  either  or  both 
into  printed  form. 

Transfer  to  Executive  Board. 

Voted,  That  the  War  Service  Committee 
turn  over  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  its  duties,  responsibilities,  proper- 
ties, cash  and  securities,  upon  a  day  to 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  the  President  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  the  officers  of  the  American  Security 
and  Trust  Company,  and  that  when  such 
transfer  has  been  made,  the  duties  of  this 
Committee  shall  cease. 

Voted,  That  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  ac- 
tion, the  War  Service  Committee  transfer 
to  the  EiXecutive  Board  of  the  A.  L.  A.  its 
duties,  properties  and  refipponsibillties  in 
connection  with  its  work  and  activities, 
and  particularly  all  properties,  moneys  and 
balances,  either  cash  or  securities,  now 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  First  and 
Second  War  Service  Funds  with  the 
American  Security  and  Trust  Company, 
these  items  more  specifically  set  forth  in 
the  accompanying  schedule: 


Cash  balance.  First  Fund $    6,484.48 

Cash    balance.    Second    Fund. 
$264,489.93    (less    two   grants 
made  at  this  meeting — 1190,- 
000)    74.489.93 

Securities,  First  Fund — 

U.    S.   A.    1st    Liberty    Loan, 

3^%,  due  June  15,  1947 50J0 

U.    S.    A.    2d    Liberty    Loan, 

4%%,  due  Nov.  15,  1942 ZOOM 

Securities,  Second  Fund — 
Ist  Liberty  Loan,  Z^%,  June 

16,   1947    U60.00 

1st  Liberty  Loan,  4%,  June  16, 

1947    760U>0 

1st  Liberty  Loan,  i%%,  June 

16,  1947 4.000.00 

2d  Liberty  Loan,  4%,  Nov.  16, 

1942   U60a)e 

2d  Liberty  Loan,  4%%,  Nov. 

15.  1942 46AOOJ0 

3d  Uberty  Loan.  4%%.  Sept. 

16.1928 79,000.00 

4th  Liberty  Loan,  4%%,  Oct 

16,  1938 77,700.00 

6th  Liberty  Loan,  4%%,  May 

20,  1923 60.00 

War  Savings  Stamps 2,660JW 

Thrift  Stamps   85.76 


It  was  further  |291310JIC 

Voted,  That  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  be  requested  to  pay  such  future 
expenses,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  and  printing  of  the  annual 
report  and  the  final  report  to  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  necessary  travel,  clerical  help, 
etc.,  as  may  be  incident  to  the  winding 
up  of  the  affairs  of  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee. ^ 

And  it  was  further 

Voted,  That  this  Committee  reccHnmend 
to  the  Executive  Board  that  it  name  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Service  Committee 
to  co-operate  with  the  Ejxecutive  Board  in 
effecting  the  transfers  contemplated  and 
recited  above  and  in  closing  up  the  Li- 
brary War  Service  affairs. 

Adjourned.  J.  I.  Wna,  Ja^ 

Chairman. 
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APPENDIX  A 

AMERICAN   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION   WAR  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

Total  Receipts  and  Disbursements,  Library  War  Service  Funds, 

May  31,  1919,  to  March  8,  1920 

FIRST  LIBRARY  WAR  SERVICE  FUND 
May  31,  1919,  to  March  8,  1920 

Assets 

Cash  balance  In  American  Security  and  Trust  Company,  May  31,  1919 ^  .|  62,018^9 

Bonds,  Second  Ldberty  loan,  par  value .*.         360.00 

Receipts 

Herbert  Putnam,  General  Director  (balance  of  first  fund  remaining  in  his  hands 

at  close  of  War  service  activities) 6,084.70 

Interest  on  Liberty  Bonds 8.11 

Interest  on  bank  balances  to  March  1,  1920 740.80 

168,201.90 

Disbursements 

Sept.  24,  1919,  Loan  to  Committee  on  Enlarged  Program  (by  direction  of  A.  L. 
A.   Executive  Board) 162,340.00 

March  8,  1920,  Executive  Board,  A.  L.  A.  (final  accounting  on  ceasing  activi- 
ties)  cash   6,611.90 

March  8,  1920,  Executive  Board,  A.  L.  A.  (final  accounting  on  ceasing  activi- 
ties) bonds  360.00 

168.201.90 

SECONQ  LIBRARY  WAR  SERVICE  FUND 
Total  receipts  and  disbursements.  May  31,  1919  to  March  8,  1920 

Assets 

Cash  balance  in  American  Security  and  Trust  Company  May  31,  1919 %   338,611.71 

liberty  Bonds,  Thrift  and  War  Savhigs  Stamps 190,803.76 

Receipts 

Received  from  United  War  Work  -Campaign,  Inc.,  cash 806,000.00 

Received  from  United  War  Work  Campaign,  Inc.,  securities 20,682.00 

Interest  on  Liberty  Bonds 4,202.66 

Interest  on  bank  balances 3,794.29 

Treasurer  A.  L.  A.,  gifts  and  salvage 16,000.00 

Library  War  Finance  Committee 11^2 

11,378,006.62 

Disbursements 

Transfers  to  account  Herbert  Putnam,  General  Director. . ; $  800,000.00 

Transfers  to  account  Carl  H.  Milam,  Cieneral  Director 186,000.00 

Carl  H.  Milam,  General  Director,  (refund  of  sum  advanced  to  U.  S.  Navy 

Department)     6,000.00 

U.  S.  Navy  Department  (account  of  Committee  of  Eleven) 64,000.00 

U.  'S.  War  Department  (account  of  Committee  of  Eleven) 36,970.00 

March  8,  1920,  Executive  Board,  A.  L.  A.   (final  account hig  on  ceasing 

activities)   cash    76,649.87 

Harch  8,  1920,  Executive  Board,  A.  L.  A.   (final  accounting  on  ceasing 

activities)  securities 211,486.76 

$1^78,006.62 
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APPENDIX  B 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  WAR  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

Sominary  Statement  <^  Receipts  and  Diabnrsementa 
17  Anguflt,  1917  to  8  Mardu  1920 

FIRST  LIBRARY  WAR  SERVICE  FUND 
17  Ansnst,  1917  to  8  March,  1920 

Reoelpta 

SubscripitionB*  caah %1J^JU1M 

Sabscriptions,  Liberty  Bonds tS$M 

Interest  <m  bank  balances 84S4J2 

Interest  cm  Liberty  Bonds 21.73 

Interest  cm  U.  S.  Treasury  certificates 9,424.€€ 

Gift  for  Library  Building,  Great  Lakes  Naral  Training  Station 10,000.00 


11.782,792,(5 
Disburaementa 

Transfers  to  aooonnt  Herbert  Putnam,  General  Director 11,575,020.00 

Less  amount  refunded  at  close  of  operation 5,084.70 — $1,5693^^0 

Libnury  War  Finance  Committee  (expenses  first  campaign) €€,05&58 

Library  War  Finance  Ocmimittee  (expenses  second  campaign) 79,0€3.79 

0.  B.  Utley,  Executiye  Secretary  (expenses  general  committee) 6,000.00 

Loan  to  Oommittee  on  Enlarged  Program  (by  direction  Executive  Board) .  52,240.00 

Expenses  before  (General  Director  took  over  work 2,03€.0S 

Treasurer  A.  L.  A.  (After-war  reading  lists) 1,500.00 

Executive  Board,  A.  L.  A.  (final  accounting  on  ceasing  operations)  cash 5,511^0 

Executive  Board,  A.  L.  A.  (final  accounting  <m  ceasing  operations)  bonds. . .  S50Jt 

$1,782,792.05 

SECOND  LIBRARY  WAR  SERVICE  FUND 

Summary  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements,  Dec^nber  5,  1918  to  Mardi  8,  1920 

Receipts 

United  War  Work  Campaign,  Inc.,  cash $3,414,190^ 

United  War  Work  Campaign,  Inc.,  securities 211,486.75 

Library  War  Finance  Committee  (subscriptions  to  First  Library  War  Serv- 
ice Fund  received  after  it  was  closed  on  September  1,  1918) 14,411.03 

Library  War  Finance  Oommittee 11.22 

Treasurer,  A.  L.  A.,  gifts  and  salvage 15.000.00 

Interest  on  bank  balances  to  March  1,  1920 3314.29 

Interest  on  Liberty  Bonds 5,087.08 

13,604,005.02 
Disbursements 

Transfer  to  account  of  Herbert  Putnam,  Qeneral  Director $3,086,000.00 

Transfer  to  account  of  Carl  H.  Milam,  (General  Director 185,000.00 

Carl  H.  Milam,  General  Director  (refund  of  sum  advanced  to  U.  S.  Navy 
Department)    5,000.00 

U.  S.  Navy  Department  (account  Committee  of  Eleven) 64,000.00 

U.  S.  War  Department  (account  Committee  of  Eleven) 36,970.00 

Executive  Board,  A.  L.  A.  (final  accounting  on  ceasing  activities)  cash 75,549^7 

Executive  Board,  A.  L.  A.  (final  accounting  on  ceasing  activities)  securities  211,485.7S 

13,664,005.62 
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APPENDIX  C 

AMERICAN   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  WAR  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

Flrsft  and  Second  War  Service  Funds,  Combined  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements, 

August  17,  1917  to  March  8,  1920 

Receipts 

United  War  Work  Campaign  Inc.,  Cash  and  Securities 13,625,682.00 

Subscriptions  to  First  War  Service  Fund,  Cash  and  Securities 1,769,633.59 

Interest  on  Bank  balances 11,949.21 

Interest  on  Liberty  Bonds 5,108.81 

Interest  on  U.  S.  Treasury  Certificates 9,424.66 

Gift  for  Library  Building  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station 10,000.00 

Treasurer,  A.  L.  A.,  salvage 15,000.00 


i$5,446,798.27 
Disburtementt 

Transfer  to  account  Herbert  Putnam,  General  Director 14,661,020.00 

Less  amount  refunded  at  close  of  operations 5,084.70 — $4,655,935.30 

Transfer  to  Carl  H.  Milam,  General  Director 185,000.00 

Library  War  Finance  Committee  (expenses  first  campaign) 66,055.58 

Library  War  Finance  Committee  (expenses  second  campaign) 79,063.79 

G.  B.  Utley,  Executive  Secretary  (expenses  general  committee) 6,000.00 

Loan  to  Committee  on  Enlarged  Program  (by  direction  Executive  Board) . .  52,340.00 

Expenses  before  General  Director  took  over  work 2,030.08 

Treasurer  A.  L.  A.    (After-war  reading  lists) 1,500.00 

Carl  H.  Milam,  Ctoneral  Director  (refund  of  sum  advanced  to  U.  S.  Navy 

Department)    5,000.00 

XT.  S.  Navy  Department  (Account  Committee  of  Eleven) 64,000.00 

U.  S.  War  Department  (Account  Committee  of  Eleven) 36,970.00 

Executive  Board,  A.  L.  A.  (final  accoimting  on  ceasing  activities)  cash  and 

securities 292,897.52 


15,446,798.27 
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AMERICAN   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION   WAR  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  hy  Herbert  Putnam  and  Carl  H.  Milam,  General  Directors, 

From  Date  of  Inception,  October  1,  1917,  to  March  31,  1920 

Receipts 

Interest  on  bank  balances  (additional  to  interest  earned  by  funds  of  the 

Oeneral  Committee.    See  Ai^endix  C.) %     16,579.36 

Grants  from  War  Service  Committee  general  funds 4,491,020.00 

Carnegie  fund   320,000.00 

Special  building  fund  10,000.00 

Book  Campaign  funds   25,000.00 


Disbursements 
Buildings  and  equipment: 

Buildings — Carnegie  grant  I   278,887.61 

Building  equipment-^CJamegie  41,112.49 

Building— Oeneral  fund    47,374.63 

Building  equipment — General  18,033.86 

Oeneral  equipment  176,310.36 

Great  Lakes  Station — Buildings  and  equipment 10,000.00 

Books  and  periodicals 2,279,582.49 


14,862,599.36 


12,851,301.34 
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£3zpen8e8: 

Service  and  subsiatence  |1,W0^68.46 

Supplies  236,643^9 

Bookbinding    770.64 

Book  campaign  24,666.72 

Freight  and  postage  107,aiS.76 

Traveling  expense  126440.66 

Unclassified    182.599.69 

Packing  cases 36.013.01 

Rent 29,339.97 

PubUcity  printing 420.12 

1,784,271.42 

Returned  to  Treasurer's  account  (See  Appendix    C.) 6,084.70 

M.640,657.46 
Balance  on  deposit  with  American  Security  and  Trust  Com- 
pany,  March  31,  1920 I   163,380.83 

Petty  cash  funds  at  camps,  base  hospitals,  and  overseas, 
March  31,  1920 68,662.07 


I    221341.90 
14,862,699.36 


APPENDIX  E 
EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY'S  CONTINGENT  FUND 

Receipts 

Balance,  May  31,  1919 11,730.64 

Interest,  June  30,  1919 21j54 

Interest,  December  29,  1919 9.30 

n.761.38 

Disbursements 

War  Service  Committee: 
Printing    %   625.58 

Travel    670.12 

Express,  telegraph  and  postage • 68.59 

Personal  service  38.55 

£2nlarged  Program  Committee: 

Travel 266.04 

Balance  transferred  to  Treasurer,  A.  L.  A.,  April  20,  1920 208.50 

|1,761J8 
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REPORT   OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
WORK  WITH  THE  BLIND 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the 
American  Library  Association: 
Your  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 
reports  as  follows: 

Considering  it  most  important  to  open 
up  new  resources  for  the  hlind  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  or  to  farther  the  use  of  exist- 
ing resources,  we  communicated  with  Dr. 
Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  lihrarian  of  the  St 
Louis  Puhlic  Lihrary,  to  learn  if  that  11- 
hrary  could  develop  its  department  of 
books  for  the  Wind  to  cover  that  territory. 
Dr.  Bostwick  was  very  willing  to  do  all  he 
could,  and  in  fact,  has  for  some  time 
freely  extended  the  use  of  his  library  to 
the  blind  in  surrounding  states.  That  this 
fact  has  not  fully  been  taken  advantage  of 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  lack  of  publicity 
regarding  it.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  taking  steps  to  divert  their  own 
Middle  West  borrowers  to  St.  Louis,  and  it 
18  hoped  that  through  the  advertising  that 
will  be  gained  by  means  of  this  report  and 
through  periodicals  for  the  blind,  a  fine 
center  for  loaning  books  to  the  blind  will 
soon  be  built  up  |n  St.  Louis. 

A  new  agency  for  the  distribution  of 
books  for  the  blind  is  the  Texas  State  Li- 
brary which  began  this  work  about  the 
first  of  February.  Its  collection  so  far 
consists  only  of  New  York  Point  books, 
but  doubtless  as  the  work  grows  and  other 
tjrpes  are  added  this  library  will  fill  a 
great  need  in  the  southwest.  The  com- 
mittee offers  its  support,  encouragement 
and  assistance  in  any  way  possible. 

Miss  Goldthwaite  and  Miss  Sawyer  have 
acted  during  the  year  as  a  sub-committee 
to  keep  an  up-to-date  list  of  books  actually 
available  for  purchase  in  Revised  Braille, 
grade  one  and  a  half.  The  report  of  this 
sub-committee  is  appended  to  this  report. 
Miss  Goldthwaite  has  likewise  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type  for  the  Blind,  representing  libraries. 


and  in  that  capacity  submits  a  report, 
which  is  attached. 

In  the  early  part  of  April  a  question- 
naire was  sent  out  to  all  libraries  for  the 
blind,  asking  for  the  latest  statistics.  A 
table  showing  these  statistics  haa  been 
made  and  is  on  file  at  A.  L.  A.  headquar- 
ters. We  believe  that  it  shows  a  healthy 
growth  and  a  keen  interest  among  the  al- 
ready established  libraries  for  the  blind, 
and  a  desire  to  extend  service  to  an  al- 
most limitless  degree. 

The  chairman  and  the  committee  mem- 
bers have  had  much  correspondence  dur- 
ing the  year  which  has  resulted  in  many 
helpful  suggestions.  The  interchange  of 
ideas  on.  subjects  of  interest  to  the  work 
will  bring  results  iu  ways  that  can  scarce- 
ly be  shown  in  a  report. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  wishes  to 
express  its  great  appreciation  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  Library  Association 
toward  the  blind,  as  shown  in  its  Enlarged 
Program,  and  especially  commends  its  ac- 
tion in  making  it  possible  for  libraries 
to  have  a  larger  collection  of  books  in  Uie 

new  type  for  the  blind — books  useful  for 
our  blinded  soldiers,  but  equally  enjoyed 
by  our  larger  civilian  blind  population. 

For  the  Committee, 
Mabri.  R.  Gilus. 
Chairman. 

April  23,  1920. 

COMMISSION  ON  UNIFORM  TYPE  FOB  THE  BLIND 

REPORT  OF  MEMBER  REPRESENTING 

LIBRARIES 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Uni- 
form Type  for  the  Blind  recommending 
the  adoption  of  the  Revised  Braille,  Grade 
one  and  one-half,  as  the  uniform  type  for 
the  blind  of  America,  was  accepted  by  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  at  the  Convention  of  June, 
1918.  The  Commission  had  been  en- 
larged to  include  representatives  of 
libraries,  printing  presses,  and  home 
teaching    societies    at    the    Halifax    Con- 
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vention,  of  July.  191ff.  It  is  of  im- 
portance to  note,  howeyer,  that  daring  the 
many  years  of  scientific  study  which  pre- 
ceded this  decision,  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  was  composed  entirely  of  mem- 
bers without  sight. 

A  gratifying  beginning  has  been  made 
in  the  launching  of  the  uniform  type.  The 
embossing  presses  throughout  the  country 
are  engaged  in  producing  it,  the  annual 
appropriation  hitherto  used  by  the  New 
York  State  Library  for  embossing  in  the 
New  York  point  is  now  being  expended  for 
printing  in  the  Revised  Braille,  and  the 
Ziegler  Magazine,  with  its  far  flung  circu- 
lation, is  introducing  it  to  its  readers.  The 
Library  War  Service  in  serving  the  war 
blind,  has  given  very  opportune  aid  by 
adding  materially  to  this  reading  matter. 

But  a  large  fund  for  the  development  of 
a  body  of  literature  in  Revised  Braille  is 
necessary.  The  Committee  on  Enlarged 
Program,  by  its  decision  to  recommend  the 
continuation  of  this  feature  of  the  War 
Service  work  to  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, has  given  the  Association  an  op- 
portunity to  aid  in  supplying  these  books 
at  a  time  when  there  is  great  need  for  such 
assistance.  It  is  fltting  that  the  Associa- 
tion as  a  whole  should  concern  itself  with 
the  production  of  embossed  books,  for  the 
entire  work  of  distributing  this  reading 
matter  will  always  fall  upon  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  libraries. 

LUCnXE  A.  QOLDTHWAITE, 

Member  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type. 

BEPOBT   OF   THE   SUB-COMMITTEE  Olf    BOOKLIST 
OF  BEVI8ED  nitATTJ.ie 

At  the  request  of  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  the  Commit- 
tee on  Work  with  the  Blind  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  has  undertaken 
to  issue,  as  often  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary, the  Booklist  of  Revised  Braille,  Grade 
one  and  a  half.  Miss  Laura  M.  Sawyer, 
of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  Miss  Lu- 
cille A.  Goldthwaite,  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  were  appointed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Wor^  with  the 


Blind,  as  a  sub-committee  to  do  this  work, 
following  a  resolution  of  the  Commission 
on  Uniform  Type  in  which  they  were 
"named  a  committee  of  two  to  represent 
the  Commission  for  the  keeping  of  an  up- 
to-date  list  of  texts  in  Qrade  one  and  a 
half  actually  ready  for  purchase." 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  two  Booklists 
have  been  issued.  The  second  list  under 
date  of  April,  1920  (Vol.  1,  no.  2),  includes 
all  titles  to  be  purchased  in  the  Revised 
Braille,  Grade  one  and  a  half.  This  in- 
formation has  hitherto  not  been  readily 
available  as  the  embossing  presses  issue 
pricelists  at  infrequent  intervals.  The 
Booklist  is  to  be  somewhat  simplified  here- 
after, as  several  of  the  items  now  given 
have  been  found  unnecessary  for  its  pur- 
pose. 

Lauba  M.  Sawyeb,  Chairman. 

Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BOOK  BUYING 

At  the  informal  conference  of  university, 
college  and  reference  librarians  held  dur- 
ing the  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  at  Chicago,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  see  what  could  be 
done  towards  completing  the  files  of  Ger- 
man, periodicals  interrupted  because  of 
the  war.  This  committee  consists  of  H. 
M.  Lydenberg,  J.  T.  Gerould  and  WiUard 
Austen.  The  work  of  the  committee  led  it 
naturally  into  the  field  of  8iH>ply  of  Ger- 
man books  as  well  as  of  periodicals.  The 
opinion  of  the  committee  is  that  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  the  German  book  trade  is 
unfortunate  and  that  the  discriminatloo 
the  German  book  trade  is  attempting  to 
force  on  America  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  American  librarians  and  that 
possibly  some  action  by  the  American  li- 
brary Association  is  in  order. 
*  The  whole  question  has  been  referred  tu 
the  Committee  on  Bookbuying  for  investi- 
gation and  re(port 

German  publishers  and  booksellers  have 
advanced  their  prices  anywhere  from  100 
to  lOOD  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  rates. 
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A  certain  advance  in  price  is  unquestion- 
ably reasonable,  for  printing  conditions 
and  costs  in  Germany  are  more  difficult 
even  than  in  France  and  England.  Amer- 
ican librarians  would  not  venture  to  fix 
a  figure  up  to  which  they  would  say  an  ad- 
vance would  be  reasonable  and  beyond 
which  an  advance  would  be  considered  un- 
reasonable. However,  it  is  evident  to  your 
committee  that  the  German  book  trade 
took  an  unreasonable  step  when,  not  con- 
tent with  making  these  advances  in  price, 
it  decided  to  fix  the  value  of  the  mark  for 
foreign  prices  of  books,  establishing  the 
rate  for  American  purchases  at  9  cents 
to  the  mark  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
mark  is  quoted  in  this  country  at  less 
than  2  cents. 

Moreover,  the  German  book  trade  is 
fixing  one  price  for  a  book  for  Germany 
and  a  different  and  higher  rate  for  foreign 
countries.  This  practice  Is  unreasonable, 
unfair,  stupid.  A  special  discrimination 
against  the  United  States  is  evident,  for 
the  prices  charged  American  buyers  are 
far  higher  than  to  other  countries.  An  ex- 
anvple  is  the  new  Byzantinisch-Neu-Griechi- 
8che  JahrbUcher  to  be  published  in  Berlin 
and  to  be  sold  at  twenty-five  marks  for 
Germany  and  German  Austria,  twenty 
drachmas  for  Greece,  ten  dollars  for  the 
United  States,  and  twenty-five  French 
francs  for  all  other  countries.  Surely  no 
American  librarian  should  subscribe  for 
this  or  any  other  periodical  under  such 
conditions. 

Tour  committee  recommends  that  the 
Association  urge  American  libraries  to  cur- 
tail their  German  purchases  to  the  abso- 
lute minimum  while  the  German  hook 
trade  continues  to  discriminate  against 
America.  It  also  recommends  that  the 
Association  protest  to  the  German  B5r- 
senverein  and  the  Verleger  Verein  at  their 
present  unfair  and  unreasonable  attitude 
towards  American  libraries. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Franklin  F.  Hoppeb, 
Chableb  H.  Comfton, 
Anna  G.  Hubbabo. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOOKBINDINQ 
COMMITTEE 

The  bookbinding  committee  is  not  at- 
tempting more  at  present  than  the  carry- 
ing on  of  work  outlined  by  the  former 
chairman,  Mr.  Wheeler. 

A  part  of  this  work  has  been  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  travelling  exhibit.  The 
previous  exhibit  was  entirely  revised,  much 
of  the  old  material  retained  and  some  new 
added,  the  whole  considerably  condensed, 
making  packing  easier  and  transportation 
less  expensive.  This  exhibit  was  shown 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Ohio  State  meet- 
ing at  Toungstown,  October  13-15.  The 
work  of  planning  the  itinerary,  giving  the 
exhibit  some  notice  in  library  Journals,  and 
keeping  it  in  condition  has  been  under- 
taken by  Miss  Wheelock.  She  reports  re- 
quests from  the  following  places,  all  of 
which  up  to  the  present  date,  April  10, 
have  been  filled: 

Youngstown,  Ohio;  Evansville,  Ind;  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Indian- 
apolis (2nd  showing);  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Colorado 
Springs;  Laramie,  Wyo.;  Maine  Library 
Commission;  Augusta,  Me.  (State  meet^ 
ings);  Salt  Lake,  Utah  (N.  E.  A.  meet- 
ing). 

The  demands  from  west  and  east  com- 
ing so  close  together  on  the  calendar  have 
brought  the  suggestion  that  two  exhibits 
might  well  be  prepared  cmd  sent  out. 

The  chairman  has  answered  some  mis- 
cellaneous questions  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  including  a  request  for  the 
table  prepared  last  year  on  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  and  materials  used  in  bind- 
ing. 

The  piece  of  work  now  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  committee,  but  which  can- 
not be  accomplished  this  year,  is  the  prep- 
aration of  a  booklet  on  the  Cost  and  Meth- 
ods of  binding  for  schools  and  school  li- 
braries. 

Gebtbxjdb  Stuj&s,  Chairman. 
EVEBEIT  R.  Pebbt, 
JxjDSON  T.  Jennings, 
Mabt  E.  Wheelook. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY 

TRAININQ 

The  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Library 
Training  held  one  meeting  in  connection 
with  the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
in  Chicago,  with  six  members  present.  At 
this  meeting  the  question  of  whether  there 
existed  an  A.  L.  A.  approved  list  of  Li- 
brary Schools  was  presented  for  Commit- 
tee consideration  and  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed: 

RESOLVED,  That  pending  the  establish- 
ment of  an  A.  L.  A.  Board  of  Library 
Training  or  Certification,  the  Committee 
recommends  the  acceptance  of  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Association  of 
American  Library  Schools  as  a  basis  for 
accrediting  such  schools. 

It  was  also  voted  by  the  Committee  to 
give  its  support  to  the  plan  presented  to 
the  A.  L.  A.  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Wil- 
liamson at  Asbury  Park,  for  the  creation 
of  a  National  Board  of  Library  Training 
or  Certification. 

Various  phases  of  library  training  were 
assigned  to  different  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  inyestigatlon,  as  follows:  Li- 
brary Instruction  in  Normal  Schools,  Mr. 
Malcolm  O.  Wyer;  Status  of  Library  In- 
struction by  Correspondence,  Miss  Clara  F. 
Baldwin;  The  Cumulative  Course  in  Li- 
brary Training  at  Chautauqua,  Miss  Sarah 
C.  N.  Bogle;  Summer  Library  Schools, 
Mr.  Henry  N.  Sanborn;  Training  for  Spe- 
cial Library  Work  in  Library  Schools,  Miss 
Louise  B.  Krause. 

The  Committee  presents  certain  Infor- 
mation gained  during  the  year  from  these 
Investigations  by  various  members.  A 
statement  was  sought  by  the  Committee 
regarding  the  development  of  plans  for  an 
advanced  school  for  library  training,  which 
has  been  discussed  by  the  American  Li- 
brary Institute  and  at  other  library  meet- 
ings; Miss  Emma  V.  Baldwin  who  has 
been  active  in  the  effort  to  establish  such  a 
school,  writes: 

Our  plans  have  not  progressed  suffi- 
ciently for  me  to  give  you  even  an  au- 
thoritative statement  of  the  exact  field 
which  such  a  school  as  is  under  conslder- 
'gflon  would  endeavor  to  fill;  Just  at  pres- 


ent the  matter  is  too  nebulous  to  warrant 
any  definite  statement. 

Mr.  Malcolm  G.  Wyer  reports  receiving 

returns  from  about  twenty  of  the  Normal 

Schools  in  vairious  parts  of  the  country 

giving  library  courses.    Of  these  only  two 

or  three  institutions  reported  any  courses 

beyond  a  short  series  of  lectures  on  how  to 

use  the  library.     However,  the  emphasis 

being  placed  at  the  present  time  on  school 

and  particularly  high  school  libraries,  is 

infiuencing  some  normal  schools  to  offer 

training  in  the  care  of  such  libraries. 

Miss  Clara  F.  Baldwin  sought  to  se- 
cure information  as  to  any  correspondence 
courses  offered  by  any  Institutions  and  re- 
ports the  following: 

University  of  Missouri — A  course  on  refer- 
ence books  and  their  use,  offered  throu^ 
the  Correspondence  Study  Department 
of  the  University  Elxtenslon  Division. 

University  of  Wisconsin — ^A  course  on  li- 
brary methods  of  teacher  librarians. 

University  of  Chicago,  C<»Tespondenoe 
Study  Department — ^An  elementary 
course  in  technical  methods  of  library 
science. 

These  items  are  submitted  as  an  effort 
to  discover  whether  an  acceptable  course 
of  Instruction  by  correspondence  has  been 
offered;  It  is  hoped  that  this  matter  may 
be  reported  upon  more  fully  by  a  succeed- 
ing committee. 

The  Committee  also  includes  in  this  re- 
port a  statement  regarding  the  plan  adopt- 
ed by  the  Chautauqua  School  for  Librarians 
for  a  cumulative  course  in  summer  library 
school  work,  covering  four  summers.  Miss 
Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle  of  the  Committee  quotes 
from  the  printed  announcement  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  course  of  study  is  planned  to  accom- 
plish as  much  as  possible  in  each  sum- 
mer's work. 

The  Freshman  class  has  regukir  courses 
in  cataJoging,  classification  and  allied  sub- 
jects, reference  work,  and  organisation. 

Courses  of  the  Sophomore  group  include 
history  of  libraries  and  book-making,  book- 
binding, advanced  cataloging,  classification, 
and    reference    work.    Classification    and 
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general  reference  work  are  finished  In  the 
second  summer. 

The  Juniors  have  courses  in  suhject  bih- 
llography,  school  and  children's  work» 
types  of  libraries,  cataloging  and  elective 
studies  in  literature  and  history. 

Work  of  the  Senior  olass  includes  cata- 
loging and  reference  work  in  public  docu- 
ments, general  and  trade  bibliography,  ad- 
ministration, and  work  with  high-school, 
normal-school,  and  college  libraries. 

Aside  from  attending  lectures  on  the 
general  program  related  to  library  develop- 
ment, special  lectures  are  given  before  the 
classes  in  Joint  session. 

Miss  Downey  writes: 

It  has  seemed  best  not  to  get  out  a  com- 
plete catalog  until  this  coming  summer, 
when  the  four  summers'  plans  will  be  com- 
pleted, as  we  have  found  the  need  of  slight 
modifications  after  each  group. 

The  investigation  of  Summer  Library 
Schools,  especially  regarding  the  entrance 
requirements  and  certificates,  is  presented 
by  Mr.  Henry  N.  Sanborn  in  a  somewhat 
detailed  report,  which  is  attached  to  and 
made  a  part  of  this  general  report.  The 
number  of  summer  schools  seems  to  be 
diminishing,  and  so  far  as  announced,  only 
twelve  institutions  are  offering  courses  for 
the  summer  of  1920.  Seven  of  these  are 
under  the  direction  of  colleges  or  universi- 
ties and  five  are  conducted  by  State  Li- 
brary Commissions.  To  quote  from  Mr. 
Sanborn's  report: 

The  problems  that  stand  out  are:  what 
should  be  the  purpose  of  summer  courses; 
is  there  a  legitimate  place  for  the  two  very 
evidently  different  purposes  behind  these 
schools;  and  is  the  profession  properly 
served  and  safeguarded  by  these  schools? 
The  question  before  the  A.  L.  A.  Commit- 
tee on  Library  Training  seems  not  so  much 
one  of  standards  as  one  of  fundamental 
purposes,  and  after  the  purposes  are  de- 
cided upon,  the  increasing  of  facilities  for 
summer  study. 

The  report  of  Miss  Louise  B.  Krause 
covers  a  subject  which  has  not  heretofore 
been  investigated  by  this  Committee.  She 
sought  to  gain  from  the  graduates  of 
library  schools  opinions  on  the  advisability 
of  giving  some  definite  instruction  in 
library  schools  in  preparation  for  business 


library  work.  Her  questionnaire  is  at- 
tached hereto  as  a  part  of  this  report*  and 
also  the  correspondence  with  library 
schools  and  with  graduates;  the  tabula- 
tion of  replies,  conclusions  and  points  for 
further  discussion.  These  points  will  be 
read  in  connection  with  this  report  and 
Miss  Krause's  detailed  report,  which  is 
carefully  prepared  and  presented,  is  sub- 
mitted for  further  study  by  those  inter- 
ested. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  fully 
conscious  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
giving  continuity  and  value  to  the  reports 
made  by  this  Com  it  tee  from  yc^r  to  year. 
The  by-laws  state  that: 

The  committee  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
investigate  the  whole  subject  of  library 
sdhools  and  courses  of  study  and  report 
the  results  of  the  investigations  with  its 
recommendations. 

We  present  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tions for  this  year  and  our  recommenda- 
tion is  especially  that  the  discussion  of 
this  report  in  the  Professional  Training 
Section  may  lead  to  certain  resolutions  be- 
ing presented  regarding  topics  discussed 
that  may  be  carried  over  into  next  year's 
meeting,  and  thus  give  continuity. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

AucK  S.  Ttleb,  Chairman, 
Clara  F.  Baldwin,  * 
Sakah  C.  N.  Boole, 
Qeoboe  O.  Carpenteb, 
Louise  B.  Krause, 
Henry  N.  Sanborn, 
F.  K.  Walter, 
Malcolm  Q.  Wteb. 

Summer  Schools 

The  number  of  summer  schools  giving 
library  courses  seems  to  be  diminishing. 
Six  schools  which  have  recently  offered 
summer  courses  ofter  none  in  1920.  These 
are:  The  North  Carolina  Library  Commis- 
sion, the  University  of  California,  The 
Riverside  (California)  Public  Library,  The 
University  of  Missouri,  The  University  of 
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Tennessee,  and  The  New  Jersey  State  Com- 
mission. 

Twelve  institutions  will  offer  courses  in 
1920:  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  lUlnols  University  (2 
courses),  Indiana  PuUic  Library  Commis- 
sion, Iowa  University,  Bficbigan  Univer- 
sity, Minnesota  Board  of  Education  (for- 
merly the  Commission),  New  York  State 
Library,  North  Carolina  University,  Penn- 
sylvania Free  Library  Commission,  Sim- 
mons College,  and  the  Wisconsin  Free 
Library  Commission.  The  Summer  Course 
at  Chautauqua  is  not  included  in  this  re- 
port, because  the  course  here  was  assigned 
to  another  member  of  the  committee  for 
investigation.  The  course  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  is  confined  to  the 
Use  of  Books,  and  is  not  a  regular  sum- 
mer course. 

It  is  significant  that  of  the  twelve 
schools  offering  courses  in  1920,  seven  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  colleges  or 
universities,  and  five  are  conducted  by 
State  Library  Commissions.  Only  three 
of  the  courses  offered  are  conducted  by 
regular  winter  library  schools.  This  fact 
as  this  report  will  show  has  an  important 
infiuence  upon  the  aims,  entrance  require- 
ments, curricula  and  follow-up  work  of 
the  schools. 

Length  of  Term 

Six  weeks  is  the  length  of  the  full 
course  offered  by  ten  of  the  twelve  schools. 
Michigan  University  has  an  eight  weeks' 
course,  and  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
addition  to  its  six  weeks'  course  has  an 
eight  weeks'  course  giving  the  identical 
work  of  the  first  half  of  the  Junior  year 
in  the  regular  Library  School,  and  open 
only  to  college  graduates.  The  length  of 
the  course  at  Albany  varies  from  year  to 
year  from  three  to  six  weeks  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  course  offered.  Every 
four  or  five  years  the  school  offers  a  gen- 
eral six  weeks'  course.  Other  years  it  of- 
fers two  three  weeks'  courses  and  in  1920 
it  gives  a  four  weeks'  course,  for  school 
librarians  only. 


Entrance  Requirements 

No  school  requires  examinations. 
Six  require  full  High  School  coorseB 
without  accepting  an  equivalent.  Mlchlgiw 
requires  one  year  of  college  work.  Min- 
nesota requires  a  college  degree  for  Hic^ 
School  teachers.  Illinois  requires  a  cxA- 
lege  degree  for  entrance  to  the  eight  we^cB' 
course.  Indiana  sometimes  accepts  those 
without  High  School  graduation  as  spe- 
cial students,  but  grants  no  certificate. 
New  York  requires  High  School  gradus- 
tion  of  non-resident  students,  bat  not  of 
those  residing  within  the  state.  Simmoiw 
and  Pennsylvania  accept  an  equivalent  for 
a  High  School  course,  and  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College  has  no  High  School  re- 
quirement, but  has  few  students  (only 
one  last  year)  without  such  edacation. 

Appointment  to  Positions 

In  the  matter  requiring  stadents  to  be 
holding  or  appointed  to  library  positions, 
the  schools  seem  to  differ  more  widely 
than  in  other  entrance  requirements.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  those  schools  in  connee 
tion  with  college  and  university  libraries 
tend  to  regard  the  library  coorses  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  summer  courses,  and 
set  the  same  requirements,  simply  educa- 
tional, for  the  entrance.  The  purpose  of 
these  schools  seems  rather  to  ofter  an  op- 
portunity for  those  interested  in  library 
work  to  receive  elementary  instruction  ss 
an  entrance  to  such  work,  than  to  trals 
those  actually  engaged  in  the  work  for 
more  efficient  service.  The  schools  con- 
ducted by  library  commissions  or  closely 
connected  with  them  incline  to  place  the 
emphasis  on  improving  the  work  of  those 
already  in  the  service.  Here  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  fundamental  question  in  cob- 
sidering  the  purpose  of  library  schools. 

In  particular  among  the  college  schooU, 
Simmons  and  Columbia  University  require 
definite  appointments  to  positions.  Midh 
igan.  University  of  Iowa,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College  require  no  appointments. 
The  University  of  Illinois  reqaires  ap- 
pointment for  the  six  weeks'  genersi 
course,  but  not  for  the  eii^t  weeks'  course. 
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The  commission  schools,  Indiana,  Minne- 
sota, New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Wiscon- 
sin insist  on  the  appointment  requirement. 

Course  of  Study 

Details  as  to  individual  subjects  and 
the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  each,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  here.  (The  accompany- 
ing table  shows  these  in  detail.)*  An  ex- 
amination of  the  various  curricula,  how- 
ever, indicates  a  fundamental  difference  in 
the  general  purpose  of  the  training  offered. 
With  reasonable  accuracy,  also,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  differences  here  are  between 
the  Ldbrary  Commission  point  of  view 
and  that  of  a  University,  or  academic  In- 
stitution. The  Library  Commission,  in- 
terested by  its  very  nature  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  small  public  library,  realizes 
the  need  of  a  general  course,  however  ele- 
mentary, covering  all  the  activities  of  a 
small  public  library.  A  single  lecture  on 
accession  records  may  be  ample,  but  the 
subject  must  be  covered.  The  college  of- 
fering summer  courses  in  many  cultural 
and  professional  subjects  has  in  mind  the 
need  of  certain  librarians  for  instruction 
in  cataloging,  or  the  use  of  reference  books 
or  some  other  individual  part  of  the  work 
that  must  be  done  in  libraries.  As  a  re- 
sult the  aim  is  not  so  much  a  general 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  field  as  training  in 
one  division  of  library  science.  For  ex- 
ample, the  University  of  Michigan  offers 
seven  distinct  courses  in  library  subjects, 
not  all  of  which  any  one  student  can  take 
in  any  one  session  of  the  school.  Columbia 
University  offers  only  four  very  distinct 
courses,  of  thirty  periods  each;  one  in  Bib- 
liography, one  in  Cataloging  and  Classifi- 
cation, one  in  the  Administration  of  the 
School  Library,  and  one  in  Indexing,  Fil- 
ing, and  Cataloging  as  applied  in  business. 
Even  if  it  were  possible  to  take  all  four 
of  these  courses,  the  student  would  learn 
nothing  of  book  selection,  order  work, 
lending  systems,  or  other  subjects  of  li- 
brary administration.    As  the  letter  from 


•Table  on  file  at  A-  L.  A-  Headquarter*, 


the  director  states  the  purpose  is  "to  fur- 
nish library  workers  with  a  means  for 
supplementing  their  previous  study,"  and 
he  might  have  added  "experience." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Indiana  Library 
Commission  and  other  commission  schools 
like  Wisconsin,  endeavor  to  give  some  in- 
formation as  to  all  problems  of  library  ad- 
ministration and  practice,  such  as  public- 
ity, library  budgets,  work  with  schools 
and  children,  staff  management,  etc. 

The  New  York  State  Library  purposes 
to  vary  its  courses  from  year  to  year  so 
as  to  accomplish  to  some  extent  both  of 
these  purposes,  and  the  University  of  Il- 
linois offers  two  courses  each  summer,  one 
a  general  elementary  course,  and  the  other 
a  duplicate  of  part  of  the  regular  winter 
course. 

The  Indiana  Commission  from  time  to 
time  offers  a  two  or  three  weeks'  course, 
chiefly  in  cataloging,  for  librarians  who 
hold  certificates  for  the  general  six  weeks' 
course.  The  Minnesota  Commission  in 
1920  offers  a  two  weeks'  advanced  course 
in  Book  Selection.  Wisconsin  has  at 
times,  I  believe,  offered  courses  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  advance  over  the  general  sum- 
mer course. 

In  the  matter  of  practice,  all  schools  re- 
quire actual  cataloging  and  the  working 
out  of  problems.  Practice  in  the  sense  of 
actual  work  in  a  library  during  the  course, 
as  would  be  expected  on  account  of  brief- 
ness of  the  course,  is.  almost  unknown. 
New  Jersey  at  one  time  required  four 
hours  weekly  work  in  the  public  library, 
and  Illinois  in  its  advanced  course  re- 
quires forty  hours  of  actual  cataloging  In 
the  University  Library. 

Six  schools,  all  with  the  exception  of 
Simmons  Commission  schools,  report  some 
visiting  for  observation  of  nearby  libraries, 
or  other  libraries  than  the  one  with  which 
the  school  is  connected. 

In  the  length  of  the  recitation  or  lec- 
ture period,  there  is  little  variance.  Seven 
of  the  twelve  report  fifty  minutes,  two 
forty-five  minutes,  one  fifty-five  minutes, 
and  one  sixty  minute  periods. 
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Teaching  Staff 

In  the  number  of  instructors  the  schools 
^ary  from  one  to  nine.  Four  instructors 
seems  the  average.  An  instructor  for  every 
eight  to  twelve  students  is  about  the  aver- 
age. The  replies  to  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire show  difCerent  understandings  of 
the  question,  but  the  replies  show  in  the 
main  that  if,  for  example,  a  school  has 
thirty-five  students,  there  will  be  three  or 
four  instructors.  This  does  not  mean  that 
eight  or  twelve  students  will  be  instructed 
at  one  time.  The  whole  thirty-five  may 
have  their  cataloging  lectures  together.  It 
does  signify  that  as  the  number  of  stu- 
dents increases,  the  instructors  tend  to  re- 
strict their  teaching  to  fewer  subjects. 

Reports  seem  to  show  that  in  the  matter 
of  education,  special  training,  and  experi- 
ence, the  instructors  are  well  qualified  for 
their  work. 

Phyeical  Equipment 

The  physical  equipment  of  the  schools. 
Judged  from  the  reports,  seems  almost  en- 
tirely adequate.  Only  one  school  (Colum- 
bia University)  reports  that  it  has  no  study 
room  equipped  with  desks  or  tables  for 
each  student.  Only  two  schools  report 
that  they  do  not  have  separate  recitation 
rooms.  One  of  these  holds  its  lectures  in 
the  study  room  in  the  mornings  and  leaves 
the  afternoon  free  for  preparation.  If 
the  class  is  treated  as  a  unit  in  all  reci- 
tations, there  seems  little  if  any  disad- 
vantage in  this  method. 

Eight  schools  report  special  book  collec- 
tions illustrating  problems  of  cataloging 
and  other  technical  subjects.  Two  report 
small  or  partial  collections.  Two  schools, 
Indiana  and  Wisconsin,  report  special  ref- 
erence collections  of  160  and  600  volumes 
respectively.  As  all  of  the  schools,  except 
Wisconsin  and  New  York,  which  are  con- 
nected with  a  public  and  large  state  li- 
brary respectively,  are  conducted  at  col- 
leges or  universities  having  from  30,000 
to  650,000  volumes,  it  seems  almost  un- 
questionable that  the  reference  collections 
are  all  more  than  adequate  for  the  work 
of  the  elementary  reference  work  taught 
in  summer  schools. 


Certification 

There  appear  to  be  three  ways  of  credit- 
ing a  student  for  work  done;  pass  cards 
for  each  course,  certificates  for  the  wh<de 
course,  and,  what  is  perhi^s  only  a  varia- 
tion of  the  first  method,  a  statement  by 
the  registrar  of  the  university  or  college 
of  the  grades  and  standing  in  each  course. 
The  Commission  schools  are  the  ones 
which  issue  certificates  for  the  whole 
course.  This  emphasizes  the  difference  in 
purpose,  noted  above,  between  the  Com- 
mission and  the  University  Schools. 

Most  schools  issue  the  credits  or  certifi- 
cates immediately  upon  the  completion  of 
the  course.  Indiana  alone  invariaUy  with- 
holds the  certificate  until  the  student  has 
done  successful  library  work  for  one  year. 
Simmons  and  Wisconsin  sometimes  with- 
hold credits  for  one  year.  Minnesota  to 
its  students  in  the  teachers'  courses,  is- 
sues certificates  for  a  limited  time,  sub- 
ject to  renewaL 

Fol low-Up  Work 

Withholding  a  certificate  for  a  definite 
period  of  approved  service  necessitates  sys- 
tematic following  up  of  the  work  of  the 
student  Such  supervision  can  only  be 
griven  by  schools  conducted  by  library  com- 
missions maintaining  library  visitors.  The 
University  Schools  are  primarily^ not  in- 
terested in  the  quality  of  service  in  the 
state,  but  in  the  work  done  In  the  uni- 
versity. 

Here  seems  the  very  heart  of  the  dif- 
ference in  purpose  and  method  of  the  two 
types  of  summer  schools.  The  Library 
Commission  exists  to  improve  public  li- 
brary service  in  its  state.  To  do  this,  it 
establishes  summer  library  courses.  It 
sets  requirements  to  safeguard  these  in- 
terests by  insisting,  for  instance,  that 
every  student  shall  actually  be  engaged  in 
or  appointed  to  a  definite  paying  library 
position  before  entrance. 

It  is  concerned  further  than  the  comple- 
tion of  the  summer  course,  for  good  stu- 
dents often  make  poor  librarians.  It,  ac- 
cordingly, follows  as  carefully  as  possfide 
the  work  of  the  student  after  the  period 
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of  instruction.    Its  summer  course  is  mere- 
ly a  me^ns  to  an  end. 

The  college  offering  library  instruction 
is  interested  primarily  in  a  subject  for 
study.  It  recognizes  tbe  need  of  such  in- 
struction and  the  demand  for  it,  but  the 
college  has  no  ulterior  motive  in  any  defi- 
nite field.  So  it  aims  not  so  much  at  com- 
prehensiveness and  foUow-up  work  as  at 
special  instruction  in  some  phases  of  li- 
brary science.  Whether  a  student  has  a 
definite  appointment,  or  even  whether  the 
student  takes  up  library  work  at  all,  is 
not  of  vital  importance. 

These  two  points  of  view  are  not  antag- 
onistic once  they  are  understood,  and  it 
seems  reasonable  to  grant  that  they  both 
are  Justifiable.  The  commission  worker, 
the  regular  library  schools,  and  the  larger 
public  libraries  see  here  a  possible  dan- 
ger that  the  academic  summer  library 
courses  may  bring  into  library  work  per- 
sons not  adapted  to  the  work,  and  with 
only  an  elementary  and  perhaps  theoretical 
course  of  instruction. 

In  line  with  this  same  variance  in  pur- 
pose is  a  difference  in  attitude  toward  the 
summer  school  as  a  preparation  for  a 
longer  course  in  a  regular  school.  Mr. 
Bishop  of  Michigan,  in  his  correspond- 
ence, states  that  he  considers  this  a' very 
important  function  of  the  summer  school 
and  one  which  will  undoubtedly  increase 
in  practice.  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  report 
that  they  discourage  such  an  attitude  and 
Wisconsin  states  that  actual  experience  is 
considered  better  introduction  to  a  regular 
library  school  course.  Nearly  all  of  the 
schools,  however,  report  that  some  of  their 
students  have  become  enough  interested  in 
library  work  to  go  on  to  library  school 
later. 

The  general  result  of  this  incomplete  sur- 
vey of  summer  courses  seems  to  show  that, 
in  quality  of  instruction  and  ph3rBical 
equipment  in  the  few  existing  schools, 
there  is  not  much  ground  for  serious  crit- 
icism. 

The  problems  that  stand  out  are:  what 
should  be  the  purpose  of  summer  courses; 
is  there  a  legitimate  place  for  the  two  very 


evidently  different  purposes  behind  these 
schools;  and  is  the  profession  properly 
served  and  safeguarded  by  these  schools. 
The  question  before  the  A.  L.  A.  Commit- 
tee on  Library  Training  seems  not  so 
much  one  of  standards  as  one  of  funda- 
mental purposes,  and  after  the  purposes 
are  decided  upon,  the  increasing  of  facil- 
ities for  summer  study. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Henby  N.  Sanborn, 
Member  of  A,  L.  A,  Committee 
on  Library  Training. 

* 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC    DOCUMENTS 

There  is  every  prospect  that  the  new 
Printing  Bill  H.  R.  8362  (see  also  the  Re- 
port of  the  House  Committee  on  Printing 
submitted  by  Mr.  Kiess,  66th  Cong.  1st 
sess.  Rept.  no.  227)  will  be  enacted  into 
law.  The  bill  represents  a  selection  of 
provisions  of  previous  bills  and  covers 
congressional  printing  and  distribution, 
including  of  course  distribution  to  depos- 
itories. The  discontinuance  of  certain 
publications  for  congressional  distribution 
does  not  mean  that  libraries  are  to  be  ab- 
solutely deprived  of  these  but  that  the 
distribution  will  be  through  some  other 
channel.  This  may  at  first  work  to  some 
inconvenience  to  certain  libraries  but  the 
economy  resulting  cannot  be  questioned. 
The  only  publication  actually  discontinued 
is  The  Annual  abridgment  of  messages 
and  documents. 

Besides  the  discontinuance  resulting 
from  the  elimination  of  certain  publica- 
tions from  the  Congressional  distribution 
the  only  other  discontinuations  embodied 
in  the  bill  are  the  elimination  of  duplicate 
copies  of  publications  sent  to  depository 
libraries,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the 
geological  depositories,  and  the  Patent 
Gazette  depositories. 

Mr.  Carter,  the  Clerk  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  printing,  has  in  active  prepara- 
tion a  series  of  Regulations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  It  is  expected 
that  a  tentative  draft  of  these  will  be 
available  for  discussion  at  the  Documents 
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Round  Table  at  Colorado  Springs  and  as 
far  as  the  law  will  permit  any  sugges- 
tions from  librarians  will  be  embodied  in 
the  final  Regulations.  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  librarians  as  far  as  possible. 
The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  dis- 
tribution to  libraries  is  the  best  possible 
distribution  of  public  documents.  The 
one  which  insures  the  greatest  care  in 
their  preservation  and  the  widest  pos- 
sible use. 

H.  H.  B.  BiETEB, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Public  Documents. 
REPORT  OF  PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 

The  report  of  the  Publicity  Committee 
for  last  year  made  definite  recommenda- 
tions for  A.  Lf.  A.  publicity,  recommenda- 
tions which  later  were  incorporated  with 
little  variation  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Enlarged  Program.  These  rec- 
ommendations will  stand  today  with  slight 
changes  suggested  by  the  wide  publicity 
for  libraries  in  connection  with  the  En- 
larged Program.  This  publicity  carried  on 
intensively  for  a  short  period  will  be  moirt 
useful  in  establishing  a  policy  and  basis 
of  operation  for  a  permanent  publicity 
department  under  the  Enlarged  Program. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  appeal 
for  funds,  a  complete  report  should  be 
made  to  the  Association  on  publicity  but 
it  is  well  at  this  time  to  make  this  pre- 
liminary report  so  that  it  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  members  previous  to  the  an- 
nual meeting.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  in  New  York  since  No- 
vember, 1919,  and  has  had  from  time  to 
time  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  sug- 
gestions of  other  members  (^  the  Com- 
mittee. If  this  should  seem  largely  a  per- 
sonal report  of  the  Chairman,  the  explana- 
tion is  that  early  in  the  year  after  con- 
sulting other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee it  was  decided  that  rather  than  to 
divide  the  Committee  into  various  sub- 
oommittees  it  would  be  better  this  year  to 
devote  all  efCorts  to  getting  the  maximum 
amount  of  publicity  for  the  Enlarged  Pro- 
gram, especially  locally,  upon  the  part  of 


individual  members  of  the  Committee. 
There  has  been  one  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee held  in  Chicago  at  tte  Midyear 
Conference  at  which  Mr.  J.  Ray  Johnson, 
Publicity  Director  of  the  "^ooIdb  for  Ev- 
erybody" fund,  presented  his  plan  of  pub- 
licity. 

In  drawing  conclusions  for  permanent 
publicity  based  on  the  "Books  for  Every- 
body" movement,  it  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  that  it  is  necessary  on  account  of 
lack  of  time  to  use  certain  methods  which 
a  permanent  publicity  department  would 
not  need  to  employ  except  perhaps  to 
meet  special  needs  of  certain  localities. 
It  also  may  be  noted  that  it  probably  will 
be  easier  to  get  publicity  when  the  mat- 
ter of  calling  for  funds  is  not  involved. 
It  has,  however,  been  surprising  to  us  all, 
including  professional  publicity  men,  to 
see  how  easily  publicity  for  libraries  can 
be  obtained.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  now  a  nationwide  real- 
ization of  the  lack  of  adequate  educational 
facilities  and  the  public  library  is  fast 
coming  into  its  own  in  being  recognized 
as  a  part  of  public  education.  A  brief 
statement  of  thhigs  accomplished  with 
recommendations  as  to  future  procedure 
and  Dolicy  are  given  herewith: 

(1)— Publicity  Material 

Publicity  material  and  human  interest 
stories  have  been  collected  from  all  parts 
ot  the  country  in  answer  to  a  "Call  for 
Munitions"  published  in  library  period- 
icals, and  personal  letters  to  librarians. 
Articles  which  lend  themselves  to  pubUc- 
ity  were  clipped  from  library  periodicals 
and  other  publications.  This  publicity 
material  was  gotten  together  hurriedly 
and  will  need  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  es- 
pecially more  material  with  definite,  con- 
crete information,  statistics,  etc.  In  fact, 
in  carrying  on  publicity  for  the  EInlarged 
Program  we  have  realized  that  the  deartb 
of  such  statistics  is  most  evident,  espe- 
cially those  which  are  readUy  obtalnabla 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Publicity 
Department  under  the  Enlarged  Program 
make  an  effort  to  collect  library  publicity 
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material  and  compile  statiatics  which  will 
be  available  not  only  for  the  A.  L.  A. 
headquarters  but  all  librarians. 

(2) — Picture  Collection 

A  start  has  been  made  in  getting  to- 
gether a  collection  of  pictures  suitable  for 
magazine  and  newspaper  reproduction. 
Librarians  have  sent  in  many  pictures, 
but  it  is  found  that  a  rather  large  propor- 
tion of  then)  are  not  suitable  for  repro- 
duction. It  was  necessary,  accordingly, 
to  have  a  photographer  go  out  and  take 
pictures  which  could  be  used.  The  pic- 
tures sent  by  librarians  were  suitable  for 
exhibition  purposes  but  they  were  usually 
of  too  large  groups  to  be  used  as  maga- 
zine illustrations. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  collection 
of  pictures  be  constantly  added  to  so  that 
there  may  always  be  new  subjects  to  pro- 
vide to  magazine  publishers. 

(3) — Magazine  Publicity 

Only  an  incomplete  report  on  magazine 
publicity  in  connection  with  the  Enlarged 
Program  can  be  made  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, enough  has  been  done  to  show  that 
apace  can  be  obtained  for  library  articles 
in  the  magazines  of  wide  national  circu- 
lation as  well  as  in  hundreds  of  technical 
journals,  trade  periodicals,  tarm  Journals 
and  house  organs.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  magazines  which  have  printed  or 
accepted  articles  dealing  with  libraries 
and  the  Enlarged  Program.  With  a  few 
exceptions  these  were  placed  through  the 
direct  efforts  of  A.  L.  A.  representatives. 

American  City 

American  Druggist 

American  'Lumberman 

American  Machinist 

Arts  &  Decoration 

Billboard 

Bookman 

Boiler    Makers    &    Iron    Shipbuilders 

Journal 
Business  Philosopher 
Christian  Herald 
Christian  Endeavor  World 
Cleaners  &  Dyers  Review 
Daily  Drovers*  Telegram  , 

Decorative  Furniture 
Drama 
Dramatic  Mirror 


Drygoods  Economist 
Drygoods  Guide 
Electrical  Merchandising 
Engineering  &  Contracting 
Exhibitors'  Herald 
Erie  Railroad  Magazine 
Exhibitors  Trade  Review 
B^tory 

Farmer  &  Breeder 
General  Federation  Magazine 
Good  Housekeeping 
Gulf  Marine  Register 
Hospital  Management 
Independent 
India  Rubber  World 
Inland  Merchant 
Jewelers'  Circular 
Journal  of  Education 
Lace  &  Embroidery  Review 
Leslie's  Weekly 
McCall's  Magazine 
Magazine  of  Wall  Street 
Marine  Journal 
Metropolitan 

Mining  &  Scientific  Press 
National  Marine 
Nautical  Gazette 
Ohio  Farmer 
Orange  Judd  Farmer 
Outlook 

Photo-Play  Journal 
Poet  Lore 
Power 

Publishers'  Weekly 
Red  Cross  Magazine 
Review 

Review  of  Reviews 
Rural  Manhood 
Rural  New  Yorker 
Saturday  Evening  Post 
Scribner's  (Point  of  View) 
Seaman's  Journal 
Shipping 

Social  Service  Review 
Survey 
System 

Sweater  News 

Underwear  &  Hosiery  Review 
Woman's  Weekly,  Chicago 

The  most  interesting  and  perhaps  most 
useful  piece  oC  work  in  connection  with 
magazine  publicity  was  done  by  a  group 
of  librarians  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  who  came  to  New  York  for  a 
short  time  in  December  and  interviewed 
publishers,  editors  and  writers.  Connec- 
tions were  made  at  that  time  which  have 
brought  splendid  results  in  publicity  for 
the  Enlarged  Program  and  will,  without 
doubt,   have    much    permanent   value    in 
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continued  publicity  for  libraries.  Authors 
were  found  to  be  interested,  ssrmpathetic 
and  very  appreciative  of  the  kind  of  inate> 
rial  which  we  had  on  hand  to  supply  them. 
The  continuing  of  personal  relations  with 
authors  and  publishers  and  arranging 
with  them  from  time  to  time  for  articles 
will  be  possible.  Such  articles  as  Miss 
Ida  Tarbell's  "Industrial  Library  Work, 
Miss  MuUett's  "Survey  of  Reading  Tastes 
for  the  American  Magazine,  and  Mr.  F. 
S.  Bigelow's  editorial  article  for  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,  are  examples  of 
what  can  be  d<me  along  this  line. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  Magazine  Di- 
vision be  maintained  by  the  Publicity  De- 
partment under  the  Enlarged  Program 
and  that  suflSclent  staff  be  employed  to 
keep  a  constant  stream  of  articles  going 
to  magazines.  This  will  not  need  to  be  a 
large  stafT  as  syndicated  articles  will  in 
many  cases  be  accepted  by  class,  trade 
and  farm  Journals.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  that  it  is  possible  often  to  lo- 
calize stories  in  farm  journals  so  that  they 
may  be  of  definite  help  in  a  district  in 
which  any  certain  periodical  circulates. 
For  example,  an  article  was  written  for 
a  farm  Journal  which  circulates  widely 
in  a  state  in  which  the  Library  Commis- 
sion is  making  an  effort  for  the  extension 
of  the  county  library  system. 

(4) — Newspaper  Publicity 

Up  to  April  first  2,000  to  2,500  news- 
paper clippings  on  the  Enlarged  Program 
have  been  received.  No  clipping  bureau 
sends  in  more  than  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  articles  printed,  the  most  liberal 
estimates  being  that  not  more  than  ten 
per  cent  are  thus  obtained.  It  is  probaA>le 
that  there  have  been  at  least  20,000  arti- 
cles in  newspapers  in  the  United  States  on 
the  Enlarged  Program.  These  articles 
are  in  many  cases  one-half  column  or 
more.  From  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign we  have  recognized  that  localized 
publicity  would  be  much  more  effective 
than  national  releases  sent  from  head- 
quarters. The  localized  publicity  bureau 
has  been  able  to  get  exceedingly  good  re- 


sults by  taking  advantage  of  library  meet- 
ings, trustees'  conferences  and  all  other 
events  which  could  in  any  way  be  loctl- 
ized. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  develop- 
ments has  been  the  request  for  copy  for 
newspaper  releases  which  could  be  used 
locally.  The  Secretary  of  the  L&rary 
Commission  in  a  Middle  Western  state 
has  reported  results  from  articles  sent 
her  which  she  released  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  state  in  efforts  to  arouse  interest 
in  the  extension  ot  county  libraries.  One 
of  these  releases,  for  example,  got  one- 
half  column  space  in  one  of  oar  largest 
metropolitan  dailies. 

It  is  recommended  that  permanent  news- 
paper publicity  be  mainly  devoted  to  newt- 
paper  releases  of  localized  interest,  being 
in  many  cases  sent  out  through  state 
agencies  or  local  libraries.  Occasionally, 
however,  library  news  of  national  signif- 
icance should  be  sent  out  from  national 
headquarters.  Plates  and  mats  could  be 
used  if  necessary  to  meet  special  needs  in 
a  certain  state  or  locality  when  a  cam- 
paign of  library  publicity  was  being  car- 
ried on  to  bring  about  library  legislation 
or  increased  appropriation. 

(5)— Exhibits 

Numerous  requests  for  library  exhibits 
have  come  to  the  association.  Exhibits 
have  been  prepared  for  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Workers,  held  in  Nov 
Orleanfi,  for  the  National  BCarine  Show 
put  on  by  the  National  Marine  League  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Naticmal  Tuberculosis 
Association.  An  exhibit  for  associated 
advertising  clubs  to  be  sent  to  variou 
cities  throughout  the  country  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Newark  Public  Library 
for  the  A.  L.  A.  A  number  of  other  re- 
quests for  exhibits  have  also  been  re- 
ceived, especially  from  Library  Commis- 
sions for  library  meetings  within  their 
states. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  small  bst 
comprehensive  exhibit  be  prepared  with 
pictures,  charts,  library  advertising,  ete, 
and   that   this   exhibit   be   duplicated  ti 
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part  or  as  a  whole  to  meet  the  various 
needs  for  meetings  of  national  state  and 
local  associations  and  organizations. 

(6)— Leaflets  and  Other  Publicity  Material 

Requests  have  come  from  communities 
in  states  without  library  commissions  for 
help  in  obtaining  state  legislation  and  in 
establishing  libraries. 

It  is  recommended  that  under  the  En- 
larged Program  the  A.  I^  A.  prepare  addi- 
tional leaflets  and  other  material  which 
could  be  used  in  library  campaigns  local- 
ly. This  material  would  not  in  most  cases 
be  sent  out  as  A.  L*.  A.  publicity  material 
but  as  coming  from  local  and  state  organ- 
izations. 

(7) — Clearing  House  for  Publicity 

It  is  recommended  that  constant  efCort 
be  made  to  get  librarians  to  send  head- 
quarters samples  of  their  publicity  mate- 
rial and  clippings  from  their  local  papers 
in  order  that  no  good  work  in  one  locality 
may  be  lost  to  the  profession  as  a  whole. 

The  following  is  recommended  as  a 
general  policy  lor  the  Publicity  Depart- 
ment of  the  A.  L.  A.  under  the  Enlarged 
Program: 

1.  That  we  take  advantage  of  the  start 
in  general  publicity  that  we  have  made 
during  our  appeal  for  funds,  gathering 
from  that  experience  the  information 
which  will  be  useful  to  us  in  the  future; 
obtain  mailing  list  of  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, etc.,  from  our  publicity  director; 
and  keep  the  work  going  if  possible  with- 
out a  break  in  the  various  channels. 

2.  That  we  obtain  from  the  various 
committees  of  the  A.  L.  A.  definite  recom- 
mendations as  to  publicity  for  the  work 
in  which  they,  as  committees,  are  espe- 
cially interested. 

3.  That  close  co-operation  be  immedi- 
ately established  after  the  launching  of 
the  Enlarged  Program  between  the  Libra- 
ry War  Service,  A.  L.  A.  Headquarters 
(as  it  now  stands  in  Chicago),  the  A.  L.  A. 
Book  List,  the  Publishing  Board  and  the 
various  other  branches  of  A.  L.  A. 
work;  to  the  end  that  the  publicity  fea- 
tures shall  be  handled  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically by  the  Association  as  a  whole. 

4.  That  the  Publicity  Committee  be 
considered  as  the  advisory  committee  to 


the  head  of  the  publicity  department  in 
the  A.  L.  A.  administrative  office  and  that 
the  publicity  committees  cH  Special  Li- 
braries Association  and  other  associations 
and  groups  of  librarians  be  asked  to  give 
advice  and  suggestions  and  be  helped  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  A.  L.  A.  publicity 
department. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  H.  CoMPTON,  Chairman. 

Louis  J.  Bailet, 

John  Cotton  Dana, 

Mas.  Elizabeth  Clatpool  Eabl, 

Hebbebt  S.  Hibshbebg, 

Maeion  Humble, 

William  F.  Yust, 

Samuel  H.  Ranck, 

Milton  W.  Msteb, 

Cabl  H.  Milam, 

Paul  M.  Paine, 

Fobbest  B.  Spauldino, 

Joseph  L.  Wheeleb, 

W.  H.  Kebb, 

Chables  E.  Rush. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES,  1919-1920 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO  ASSIST  IN 

REVISION    OF    ADAMS'    MANUAL 

OF  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE 

The  Committee  to  assist  in  Revision  of 
Adams'  Manual  of  Historical  Literature 
has  'been  in  active  touch  with  the  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Historical  Association. 
The  plan  worked  out  by  the  latter  commit- 
tee is  as  follows: 

"C.  K.  Adams'  Manual.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Historical  Association 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  replace  the 
Manual  of  Historical  Literature  prepared 
by  Charles  Kendall  Adams  and  published 
in  1882  by  Harpers  (third  edition).  The 
work  of  Adams  was  divided  into  thirteen 
chapters  besides  the  introduction,  and 
contained  criticisms  varying  in  length 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  words 
on  about  970  titles.  In  addition  there 
were  appended  to  each  chapter  a  few  pages 
of  suggestions  to  students  and  readers,  in 
which  courses  of  reading  were  outlined 
with  a  considerable  number  of  additional 
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titles  mentioned,   sometimes  with  a  fewawithin  that  period.    To  these  there  wlU  he 
words  of  comment.  ^devoted  comments  varTing  from  one  hmi- 


"Purpose  of  the  New  Manual.  The 
public  to  which  this  book  will  be  ad- 
dressed will  include  primarily  public  li- 
braries and  high  schools  and  academies 
with  their  teachers  of  history.  The  book 
is  to  be  prepared  by  experts  in  a  thorough- 
ly scholarly  manner,  but  intended  for  dis- 
tinctly popular  use.  The  selection  of 
titles  and  the  character  of  the  comments 
will,  in  considerable  meaanre,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  public  ad- 
dressed. The  volume  wiU  also  have  its 
value  for  the  scholar  who  wishes  guid- 
ance in  fields  other  than  his  own. 

"As  the  volume  will  serve  for  guidance 
to  public  libraries  in  their  purchases  of 
works  in  history,  an  arrangement  will  be 
made  to  suggest  selected  lists  for  libraries 
adapted  to  their  size  and  resources.  As- 
suming that  the  large  libraries  will  have 
or  purchase  nearly  all  the  works  re- 
viewed, about  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
titles  will  be  marked  by  an  asterisk  as  de- 
sirable for  libraries  of  moderate  sise,  and 
about  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  titles  will  be  marked  by  a  double  as- 
terisk as  desirable  for  the  smaller  libra- 
ries. 

"Content  of  New  Manual.  Owing  to 
the  lapse  of  time  eince  the  final  edition 
of  Adams'  work  it  is  practically  necessary 
to  abandon  his  list  of  titles  and  to  prepare 
an  entirely  new  list.  F\irther,  the  events 
of  the  past  half  century  and  the  expan- 
sion of  historical  activities  have  made 
necessary  chapters  on  numerous  topics 
not  included  by  Adams.  The  committee 
proposes  a  list  of  twenty-six  chapters  deal- 
ing with  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred 
titles  each,  in  accordance  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  concerned,  giving 
a  total  of  about  thirteen  hundred  titles.  In 
large  measure,  the  selection  will  be  made 
from  works  now  on  the  market  or  general- 
ly avaUable.  These  titles  are  to  be  en- 
tirely of  publicationB  in  English  which 
have  appeared  within  the  last  fifty  years 
(1870-1920  inclusive)  or  have  appeared  in 
English  translation  or  in  a  new  edition 


dred  to  three  hundred  worda  with  a  pref- 
erence for  the  shorter  commenta,  the  long- 
er comments  being  usually  reserved  for 
those  books  whose  contents  require  some 
detailed  outline  because  the  title  ia  not 
suflSciently  indicative  thereof. 
.  "Each  chapter  wiU  usually  include,  in 
addition  to  this  major  list,  a  list  of  a  few 
titles  of  standard  English  works  i^ilch 
have  not  been  reprinted  within  the  last 
fifty  years  and  also  of  outstanding  works 
in  French  and  German.  To  titles  in  these 
classes  comments  of  from  twenty  to  fifty 
words  will  be  appended.  In  the  case  of  a 
few  chapters  relating  to  specific  countries 
which  are  represented  in  the  American 
population  by  a  considerable  body  of  im- 
migrants, a  few  titles  of  books  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  will  be  added  with 
similar  brief  comments. 

"To  each  chapter  there  will  be  added  a 
somewhat  brief  section  of  suggestions  to 
students  and  readers,  which  shall  refer 
primarily  to  the  titles  included  in  the 
chapters  rather  than  being  devoted  to  out- 
lining detailed  courses  of  reading  or  cit- 
ing additional  titles. 

"Method  of  Preparation.  Each  ch^^ 
ter  will  be  assigned  to  an  expert  in  the 
field  concerned,  who  will  act  as  chapter 
editor.  He  will  assume  primary  respon- 
sibility for  selecting  the  titles  which  wiU 
be  submitted  to  a  selected  list  of  libra- 
rians and  other  scholars  in  the  field  for 
criticism  and  additional  suggestions  on 
the  basis  of  which  the  chapter  editor  will 
prepare  his  final  list.  The  chapter  editor 
will  then  distribute  the  titles  of  works  in 
his  chapters  among  a  considerable  group 
of  other  scholars  to  prepare  the  comments 
which  will  be  revised  and  harmonised  by 
the  chapter  editor.  The  chapter  editor 
will  also  be  expected  to  prepare  the  sec- 
tion on  suggestions  to  readers  and  stn- 
dents.  The  arrangement  of  titles  under 
each  chapter  should  probably  be  a  partially 
chronological  order  under  sub-headingt, 
the  French  and  German  and  older  English 
works  being  interspersed  in  their  proper 
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order  among  the  ESnglish  of  recent  date  to 
iTehich  the  major  comments  are  given. 

"The  work  as  a  whole  will  he  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  which  will  pass 
finally  upon  the  lists  to  be  included  in  the 
several  chapters  and  will  edit  the  work  as 
a  whole." 

The  committee  of  the  American  Library 
Association  has  assisted  in  the  above  plan 
and  agreed  to  all  of  the  above  proposi- 
tions. It  has  also  supplied  a  list  of  libra- 
rians to  whom  the  titles  are  sent  for  ap- 
proval, and  has  agreed  that  any  financial 
returns  shall  be  held  by  the  A.  H.  A.  as  a 
fund  for  bibliographical  research. 

A.  H.  Sheabeb,  Chairman. 
H.  H.  B.  Meter. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMI 
CATALOG  RULES 


ON 


Circumstances  have  made  it  Impossible 
for  the  Committee  on  Catalog  Rules  to 
meet  since  the  Asbury  Park  Conference. 
Sub-oommKtees  have  worked  diligently  on 
the  rules  for  the  cataloging  of  prints  and 
the  cataloging  of  incunabula.  These  rules 
are  not  yet  ready  for  provisi<mal  publica- 
tion. 

The  Committee  has  prepared  the  follow- 
ing rules  for  the  cataloging  of  music,  which 
It  desires  to  submit  to  the  Association  for 
comment  and  criticism.  They  are  an- 
nounced as  provisional  merely,  but  are  the 
result  of  much  work  on  the  part  of  the 
sufb-Gommittee,  consisting  of  Miss  Mann  and 
Mr.  Moth.  The  rule  for  the  entry  of  li- 
brettos has  not  been  definitely  adopted  by 
the  Committee  as  a  whole.  It  is  printed 
with  the  expectation  that  it  will  draw  out 
comment  and  discussion.  Before  their  final 
adoption  they  will  be  submitted  to  the 
British  Committee  on  Catalog  Rules  ap- 
I>ointed  by  the  Library  Association. 

RULES  FOR  CATALOGINO  OP  MUSICAL 

SCORES 

AUTHOB 

(1)  Enter  musical  scores  under  com- 
poser as  author,  with  cuided  entry  under 
editor,  reviewer,  or  arranger. 


(2)  Lil>rett08.  Make  two  entries  for  li- 
brettos, one  under  the  composer  and  an- 
other under  the  librettist 

(3)  Variations.  Enter  variations  under 
the  composer  of  the  variations,  with  added 
entry  under  the  composer  of  the  original 
theme  or  themes. 

Escample: 
Heller,  Stephen. 

Variations  sur  un  thdme  de  Beethoven 
(Andante  de  la  Senate,  Op.  57)  pour  piano 
par  Stephen  Heller.    Op.  133. 

Added  entry:    Beethoven,  Ludwig  van. 

TITLE 

(4)  If  title-page  is  insufficient  or  mis- 
leading, use  cover-title  or  caption-title, 
whichever  contains  the  better  description 
of  the  work;  or,  if  necessary,  make  a  com- 
posite title  from  these  sources. 

(5)  Arrangement.  If  arrangement  of 
music  is  not  mentioned  on  the  title-page, 
give  this  information  in  a  note,  as:  Piano 
arrangement.  Score  for  a  reduced  orches- 
tra.   Full  orchestral  score,  etc 

(6)  Key.  Give  key  as  part  of  the  title. 
If  the  key  is  not  given  on  the  title-page, 
but  in  cover-title,  caption-title,  etc.,  add 
it  in  brackets,  if  of  importance  for  identi- 
fication of  the  work.  If  it  is  found  only 
by  examination  of  the  score,  omit 

Example: 
Beethoven,  Ludwig  van. 
Ouverture  no.  2  C.  dur  ffir  grosses 
Orchester  zu  der  Oper  Leonore. 

(7)  Language.  In  cataloging  vocal  mu- 
sic, give  in  a  note  name  of  language  or 
languages  of  text,  if  not  indicated  by  the 
Utle. 

(8)  Operas,  Oratorios,  etc.  In  cataloging 
operas,  oratorios  and  cantatas,  etc,  choose 
a  common  title  for  those  scores  where  two 
or  more  entries  are  necessary  for  difTerent 
words  accompanying  the  same  music  either 
as  title  or  text.  Many  editions  of  the  same 
work  published  in  different  languages,  or 
translated  into  English  under  different 
titles,  should  be  thus  grouped  together  un- 
der title  of  the  original  work.  (Alien 
Brown  Catalogue,  Boston:  adopted  by  Com- 
mittee.) 
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In  chooAing  this  title,  give  preference  to 
the  language  used  by  the  composer. 

ESnclose  the  chosen  title  in  brackets  and 
follow  it  by  the  title  as  given  on  the  title- 
page. 

Example: 
Wagner,  Richard. 

[Die  Walkflre.]  The  Valkyrie;  English 
translation  by  Frederick  Jameson. 

[Die  Walkiire.]  Walktlrenrttt  Ordies- 
terpartitor. 

Make  cross-references  from  the  full  title 
of  the  opera,  oratorio  and  other  choral 
works,  and  all  translations  of  this  title  to 
the  name  of  the  composer. 

Examples: 
Leonore,  Opera. 

For  the  music,  see  Beethoven,  Ladwig 
van: 
FideUo. 
Fidelio,  Opera. 

For  the  moslc,  see  Beethoven,  Ladwig 
van: 
FideUo. 

(9)  Opus  yuml>er.  If  the  opus  number 
is  not  given  on  title-page,  ascertain  it,  if 
possible,  and  give  it  in  brackets. 

(10)  Music  in  Parts.  In  cataloging  mu- 
sic in  parts:  Duets,  trios,  quartets,  etc., 
state  in  a  note  the  kind  and  number  of 
isstruments  included. 

Example: 
Haydn,  Franz  Joseph. 

Collection  des  quatuors  originaux. 

Violin  I  and  II,  viola  and  violoncello  in 
parts. 

(11)  Symphonies.  Use  number  instead 
of  name  of  titles  of  symphonies,  and  refer 
from  the  name  of  the  title  used. 

Example: 
Haydn,  Franz  Joseph. 

Symphony  no.  6  [Surprise  symphony.] 
Haydn,  Franz  Joseph. 

Surprise  symphony.  See  his  symphony 
no.  6. 


PLATE  NUKBEE 

(12)  Register  or  Plate  Numher. 
plate  number  in  note. 

Example: 
Gounod,  Charles  Francois. 


Give 


Deuxidme  syn^honle  mi  Iff  bteud. 
Paris.  Choudens  [1869]  i  pJ.,  261  p  4*. 
Publ.  pi.  no.  A.C.  248. 

The  register  or  plate-number  is  found  it 
the  foot  of  a  page  of  music,  and  often  oa 
the  titlei;>age  as  well.  It  should  be  givai 
in  its  entirety  as  a  separate  Hem.  It  of- 
fers excellent  aid  in  dating  moslc  seorofi* 
as  these  numbers  are  usually  assigned  ia 
regular  order. 

If  a  work  consists  of  numerous  parts  or 
fascicles  marked  with  different  plate-nom- 
hers,  state  in  a  note  the  lowest  and  tht 
highest  plate-number. 

Example: 

Note  pL  no.  (lowest)  13289  (highest) 
13563. 

If  plate-numbers  of  two  publishers  are 
merged  in  one,  mention  this  fact  in  a  note. 

Example: 
Volkmann,  Friedrich  Robert. 

Serenaden  fflr  Streich-Orchester. .  .Op. 
62  in  C  dur.  Partitur.  Mainz:  B.  SdMtfi 
Sdhne,  ca.  1880. 

PI.  no.  QM.  56,  22746.  First  published 
in  1870  by  Heckenast  of  Pres^rarg.  dH. 
56  is  Heckenast's  plate-number  and  2274€ 
is  that  of  Schott's  Sdhne. 

The  Ck>mmittee  has  prepared  addittoeal 
rules  which  it  hopes  to  submit  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. In  the  meantime  its  members  sre 
ready  to  give  advice  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  existing  code  adopted  by  the 
British  and  American  Library  Assods- 
tions. 

There  i4>pears  to  be  a  movement  on  foot 
in  Great  Britain  for  scmiewhat  extended  re- 
vision of  the  code  of  catalog  rules.  The 
British  Committee  desires  the  cooperatioa 
of  the  American  Committee,  and  we  hope 
to  work  together  as  successfully  as  oar 
predecessors  of  fifteen  years  aga 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

Wm.  W.  Bishop. 
Cbainnas. 

REPORT     OF     DECIMAL     CLASSIFICA- 
TION ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

The  Chairman  reports  that  the  Commit- 
tee has  had  several  matters  brought  be- 
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fore  it,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
now  under  discussion,  namely,  the  revi- 
sion of  the  900's  to  provide  separate 
places  for  the  new  independent  nations  of 
£kirope  and  Asia  and  the  various  changes 
required  by  the  peace  at  Versailles.  An- 
other matter  before  it  is  the  question  of 
the  provision  of  a  place  for  eugenics. 
These  are  to  be  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee at  its  next  meeting  in  Colorado 
Springs,    and    meanwhile    the    Chairman 


would  welcome  any  suggestions  from 
members  of  the  Association  interested. 
The  Committee  has  met  with  a  serious 
loss  in  the  sudden  death  of  its  secretary. 
Mr.  Flagg  gave  to  the  work  his  earnest 
and  careful  attention,  and  the  Chairman 
feels  that  he  speaks  for  the  whole  Com- 
mittee in  expressing  not  only  their  re- 
gret at  the  .loss  of  an  efficient  secretary, 
but  their  personal  sorrow  as  well. 

C.  W.  Andbewb,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON   AN    ENLARGED    PROGRAM    FOR    AMERICAN 

LIBRARY  SERVICE 

Restatement  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Enlarged  Program  and  Budget,  Submitted  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  Adopted  by  the  Association  at  Colorado  Springs*  June  7,  1920 


The  Executive  Board  at  its  meeting  in 
Atlantic  City  on  April  30,  1920, 

Voted,  that  a  joint  committee  be  appoint- 
ed to  consist  of  the  Committee  on  Enlarged 
Program  and  the  four  persons  named 
(Messrs.  Montgomery,  Craver,  Sanborn  and 
Bailey)*  or  any  other  four  persons  they 
may  select,  to  examine  and  review  the  En- 
larged Program  in  the  light  of  the  first 
resolution  accompanying  the  letter  of 
March  31,  1920;  this  Joint  committee  to 
make  a  report  with  recommendations  in 
season  for  action  by  the  conference  at  Colo- 
rado Springs  before  its  final  adjournment. 
The  Joint  Committee  at  its  meeting  in 
New  York  on  May  17,  1920, 

Voted,  that  the  Joint  Committee  adopt  as 
its  recommendation  to  the  A.  L.  A.  as  a 
basis  for  the  guidance  of  the  Executive 
Board  in  carrying  out  the  Enlarged  Pro- 
gram the  following  restatement  and  tenta- 
tive budget  which  are  the  result  of  its  care- 
ful review  of  the  whole  plan  at  its  meeting 
on  May  17,  1920. 

W.  N.  C.  Cablton,  Chairman. 

Claba  F.  Baldwin, 

Chables  F.  D.  Bblden, 

Walter  L.  Bbowk, 

Gbobob  S.  Godabd, 

Fbedebick  C.  Hicks, 


*These  were  the  four  signers  of  the  letter 
of  March  81,  who  were  present  at  Atlamtic 
City. 


Gbace  E.  Kingsland, 

George  W.  Lee, 

Cabl  H.  Milam, 

Mbs.  Habbiet  P.  Sawteb, 

William  R.  Watson, 

Caboune  Websteb, 

C.  C.  WnjJAMsoN. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

It  is  expected  that  each  of  the  important 
divisions  of  the  Enlarged  Program,  as  out- 
lined, will  become,  for  administrative  pur* 
poses,  a  department  at  American  Library 
Association  Headquarters.  An  experienced 
person  will  be  put  in  charge  of  each  de- 
partment and  be  responsible  for  collecting 
and  keeping  up  to  date  all  available  in- 
formation on  the  practice  and  progress  in 
that  field  throughout  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.  Such  information  will  be  im- 
mediately available  free  of  charge  to  all 
librarians,  library  trustees  and  others  in- 
terested. 

Each  head  of  department  will  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  before  the  public  the  cur- 
rent activities  in  his  field  and  also  the  de- 
sirability or  need  of  further  development 
in  that  field.  This  will  be  done  in  co- 
operation with  the  publicity  department 
and  other  agencies,  through  magazine  and 
newspaper  publicity,  through  addresses  at 
national  conferences  of  all  sorts  and  by 
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famlBhing  speakers  for  state  conferences 
when  officially  requested,  and  by  provid- 
ing help  to  meet  special  conditions. 

The  various  committees  of  the  A«  L.  A. 
will  be  expected  to  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  heads  of  departments  in 
each  special  field.  For  example,  the  libra- 
rian in  charge  of  the  work  for  institutional 
libraries  would  become — ^to  a* very  large 
extent,  at  least — the  full  time  official  rep- 
resentative of  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on 
"Library  Work  in  Hospitals,  Charitable 
and  Correctional  Institutions,"  and  the  per- 
son in  charge  of  publicity  would  in  eftect 
be  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Publicity 
Committee. 

For  administrative  purposes,  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  two  or  more  divisions  of  the 
work  as  at  present  outlined,  may  be  com- 
bined into  one  department.  In  such  cases, 
if  committees  are  available  for  each 
branch  of  the  work,  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment would  be  the  representative  of 
two  or  more  committees.  The  head  of 
the  department  of  Library  Extension  and 
his  assistants,  for  example,  would  expect 
the  advice  and  co-operation  of  the  E<xecu- 
tive  Committee  of  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, the  officers  of  the  Children's  Libra- 
rians' Section,  etc. 

The  heads  of  departments  will  at  the 
same  time  be  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association  and  through  him  to 
the  Executive  Board,  and  the  Committees 
will  continue  their  present  relation  to  the 
Executive  Board,  the  Council  and  the 
Association.  Under  such  an  arrangement 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  As- 
sociation, through  its  committees  and  its 
headquarters  organizations,  can  accom- 
plish its  work  much  more  effectively  than 
has  heretofore  been  possible. 

The  Survey  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  of  Five  on  Library  Service  pijp- 
sumably  without  the  establishment  of  a 
special  department  at  Headquarters,  but 
always,  of  course,  having  at  its  disposal 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  Headquar- 
ters staff. 

It  is  expected  that  the  A.  L.  A.  will  al- 


ways act  through  existing  library  agencki 
and  that  it  will  make  every  effort  to  have 
work  that  has  been  started  by  the  Asso- 
ciation taken  over  by  governmental  or 
other  appropriate  agencies  and  put  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

It  will  not  attempt  to  do  er&jthing 
in  the  first  few  months  nor  even  in  the 
first  year,  and  in  no  case  will  it  expoid 
money  until  it  can  do  so  wisely. 

Below  are  brief  statements  indicating 
in  general  the  fields  of  work  that  are  to 
be  covered  under  the  Enlarged  Pn^ranL 
These  are,  of  course,  subject  to  modifi- 
cation by  the  Association  from  time  to 
time. 

LIBRARY  EXTENSION 

PBOMOnON    OF    UDOISLATION     AND    AOSQUAIS 

APPROPBIATIOKB    FOB    STATE,    MUIilCIPAI, 

COUKTT   AND   SCHOOL  UBRABT   WORK 

AND   WORK   WITH   CHUDBEN 

Budget  estimate,  three  years,  |1S5,000. 

Facts  now  at  hand  in  the  U.  S.  Bureaa 
of  Education  show  that  counting  every 
0mall  collection  of  books  that  calls  itself  a 
public  library  only  40%  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  direct  access  to  public 
libraries.  The  60%  not  having  access  to 
libraries  include  most  of  the  rural  popa- 
lation. 

Over  half  the  population  of  the  United 
States  live  outside  the  limits  of  cities  and 
towns  and  are  therefore  outside  the  limits 
of  the  supply  of  reading  matter,  which  is 
now  fairly  accessible  to  most  urban  resi- 
dents. Of  the  48  states,  thirty  are  now 
rendering  library  service  to  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  their  population,  six  to  less  than  10 
per  cent  and  one  to  less  than  2  per  cent 
Only  794,  or  27  per  cent  of  the  2,964  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States,  have  within  their 
borders  any  one  library  of  6,000  volumes  or 
more. 

To  get  reading  matter  into  the  hands  of 
this  large  part  of  our  rural  population,  and 
to  extend  efCectively  municipal  library 
service  to  all  classes  in  the  community,  is 
the  problem.  Through  organization  and  a 
sustained  campaign  of  publicity,  public 
sentiment  can  be  created  which  will  hare 
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not  only  a  direct  bearing  on  the  financial 
support  of  existing  libraries  throughout  the 
country  but  will  also  arouse  a  demand  for 
new  libraries. 

One  of  the  most  necessary  fields  for  A. 
L.  A.  actlTlty  today  Is  to  render  aid  to  the 
states  without  library  commissions,  of 
which  there  are  eleyen.  The  A.  L.  A.  upon 
request  should  assist  in  securing  needed 
legislation.  Advice  through  field  workers 
and  from  Headquarters  should  be  given, 
upon  request,  on  all  phases  of  library  de- 
velopment and  practice.  Including  the  es- 
tablishment and  reorganization  of  libra- 
ries and  erection  of  library  buildings. 

A  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in 
a  southern  state  is  now  urging  the  A.  L. 
A.  to  send  at  A.  L.  A.  expense  a  represen- 
tative to  assist  in  the  passage  of  a  library 
commission  law,  but  there  is  no  money  for 
the  purpose.  A  Divisional  Educational  Di- 
rector of  the  Red  Cross  has  requested  that 
we  work  out  for  him  a  course  to  be  given 
at  the  summer  schools  of  three  universi- 
ties in  connection  with  their  social  service 
courses — something  that  will  give  to  the 
men  and  women  who  are  taking  the  course 
an  idea  of  the  opportunities  for  service  in 
library  work  and  the  importance  of  a  libra- 
ry In  a  county  development. 

One  of  the  greatest  opportunities  for 
library  extension  Is  through  further  library 
development  in  schools.  It  is  important 
to  discover  and  publish  facts  about  attain- 
able standards,  methods  for  measuring 
equipment,  etc.,  in  school  libraries;  also 
facts  designed  to  interest  educational  ad- 
ministrators; cooperate  with  educational 
associations;  and  help  to  co-ordinate  all 
educational  library  work;  give  informa- 
tion by  correspondence  and  in  the  field 
about  school  library  organization,  equip- 
ment, administration  and  use  of  books  to 
librarians,  principals,  superintendents  and 
school  boards  and  to  prepare  and  publish 
standardized  syllabi  for  teaching  the  use 
of  the  library  in  all  grades. 

The  A.  L.  A.  should  give  greater  atten- 
tion than  heretofore  to  the  improvement 
of  the  literature  made  accessible  to  chil- 
dren; make  arrangements  for  specific  pro- 


motion of  this  work,  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  children's  departments  in  libraries, 
and  give  special  help  in  the  selection  of 
books  in  those  departments. 

Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, suggests  that  the  A.  L.  A.  assist  the 
development  of  the  county  library  Idea, 
and  promote  the  necessary  legislation  to 
carry  on  such  work. 

The  A.  If.  A.,  in  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  and 
with  the  various  other  organizations  in- 
terested in  civic  and  educational  affairs, 
should  conduct  an  Intensive  publicity  cam- 
paign to  create  Interest  In  county  libraries 
to  the  end  that  the  state  legislatures, 
scheduled  to  meet  in  1921,  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  sympathetically  any  rec- 
ommendations on  this  subject  made  by 
the  people  of  the  state,  and  with  the 
further  purpose  of  arousing  rural  com- 
munities to  take  advantage  of  legislation 
where  It  has  already  been  provided. 

The  A.  L.  A.  should  continue  actively  to 
foster  in  every  legitimate  way  the  further 
development  and  generous  support  of 
municipal,  county  and  other  public  li- 
braries. 

WORK  WITH  THE  FOREIGN  BORN  AND 
PREPARATION    FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

Budget  estimate,  three  years,  |60,000. 

There  are  approximately  15,000,000  for- 
eign bom  in  the  United  States.  More  than 
6,000,000  of  them  cannot  speak  or  read  the 
language  of  America.  More  than  3,500,000 
are  men  of  voting  age,  but  not  citizens. 
More  fhan  1,500,000  are  illiterate. 

The  library's  demonstrated  success  of  a 
friendly,  helpful  and  sympathetic  approach 
to  our  new  Americans  reveals  a  vital  field 
of  national  service.  In  this  field  of  pa- 
triotic, adult  education,  it  is  estimated  that 
more  than  800  public  libraries  are  already 
interested  and  more  than  300  are  active. 

To  crive  power  and  efficient  direction  to 
this  work  with  the  foreign  born,  promoting 
education  and  good  citizenship,  teaching 
American  history,  traditions  and  ideals 
through  the  best  books  and  papers  in  for- 
eign languages  and  through  the  simplest 
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and  most  appealing  books  in  B^ngiish,  the 
following  program  of  work  for  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  is  suggested  to 
meet  proved  needs: 

1.  The  employment  of  some  one  experi- 
enced person  (with  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Work  with  the  Foreign 
Bom)  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the 
work  with  the  Committee  and  to  be  respon- 
sible to  the  Secretary  and  Executive  Board. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  Department  to  col- 
lect and  distribute  all  available  informa- 
tion about  library  service  in  this  field; 
to  act  as  a  bureau  of  exchange  of  in- 
formation between  libraries;  to  list  care- 
fully all  libraries  active  in  this  work  and 
to  tabulate  their  interests,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  difterent  national  groups 
they  serve,  and  to  learn  the  directions  in 
which  they  would  be  willing  to  assist  other 
libraries.  It  should  also  collect  and  make 
available  for  use  practical  information 
about  the  activities  of  all  other  organiza^ 
tions  working  in  this  field,  keep  such  in- 
formation up  to  date  and  indicate  the  co- 
operation that  such  organizations  could 
give  libraries. 

3.  This  Department  should  collect  in- 
formation about  the  need  of  libraries  for 
books,  pamphlets,  reading  courses,  simpli- 
fied methods,  etc.,  and  make  these  needs 
known. 

4.  In  co-operation  with  the  Publicity  De- 
partment, it  should  also  undertake  a  sus- 
tained  publicity  campaign: 

(a)  Of  information  and  suggestions  to 
librarians,  especially  in  smaller  communi- 
ties, that  they  may  be  stimulated  to  under- 
take more  active  work  with  the  foreign 
born.  This  should  Include  exhibits,  talks 
and  articles. 

(b)  Of  information  and  suggestions  to 
the  general  public,  as  well  as  to  the  for- 
eign bom,  in  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
English  and  foreign  languages  on  the  use 
of  books  and  libraries  as  sources  of  infor- 
mation and  education  as  well  as  recreation. 

For  its  success,  such  work  with  the  for- 
eign bom,  as  is  here  indicated,  should  be 


closely  associated  with  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign to  promote  the  reading  of  books  that 
will  make  our  native  bom  better  citizens. 

ADULT  8ELF.EDUCATI0N 

THROUGH  BOOKLISTS,   BEADING  00UBSE8,   BOOK 

PUBtlCITT 

Budget  estimate,  three  years,  |45,000. 

To  promote  the  education  of  adults  the 
Association  will  co-operate  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  reading  and  study  courses  which 
may  be  pursued  by  any  person  who  has 
access  to  a  library  or  who  can  purchase 
books. 

These  courses  should  eventually  cover  all 
the  leading  vocations,  American  and  Euro- 
pean history,  citizenship,  public  health,  poli- 
tics, government  and  the  various  phases  of 
literature,  science,  art  and  technology. 
They  mutt  6c,  above  all,  interesting.  They 
must  tell  enough  of  the  subject  and  in  such 
an  interesting  way  as  to  entice  the  prospec- 
tive student  to  start  the  course  of  reading, 
and  they  must  be  so  prepared  as  to  keep 
him  at  it,  for  there  is  nothing  compulsory  in 
the  scheme.  A  man  may  start  a  course  today, 
and  feel  no  obligation  to  continue  it  to- 
morrow. There  will  be  nothing  but  the 
student's  ambition  and  the  interest  en- 
gendered in  the  subject  itself,  in  its  several 
steps  to  make  him  continue  it  The  courte 
must  therefore  be  prepared  in  such  a  iray 
as  to  prove  its  value  to  him  at  every  turn. 

The  courses  will  be  prepared  by  experts 
in  co-operation  with  librarians  who  are 
especially  familiar  with  the  subject.  They 
can  be  distributed  throng  libraries, 
schools,  professional  and  trade  organisa- 
tions and  otherwise.  Interest  in  the 
courses  can  be  aroused  by  a  sustained 
publicity  and  educational  campaign  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  through  the 
press,  the  moving  picture  theatres,  through 
lectures  and  sermons — ^all  in  co-operation 
with  the  various  agencies  interested  in 
education  and  in  the  specific  subject 
treated  by  the  courses. 

BOOKS  AND  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Budget  estimate,  three  years,  $60,000. 
There  are  two  points  to  be  considered 
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in  oonnection  with  the  tact  that  the  blind 
of  the  country  number  76,000;  first,  is  the 
need  of  alleviating  the  condition  of  so  large 
a  number  of  unfortunate  people  and  pro- 
Tiding  for  them  through  the  means  of  read- 
ing and  study,  contact  with  the  normal 
useful  life  of  the  average  citizen;  second, 
the  demand  for  books  for  so  comparatively 
small  a  number  of  people  precludes  the 
possibility  of  their  being  brought  out  com- 
mercially. 

A  Braille  book  occupies  at  least  ten  times 
as  much  space  as  its  counterpart  in  the 
ordinary  printed  book.  The  plates  for  the 
average  volume  cost  from  one  hundred  to 
five  hundred  dollars.  Any  brailled  book  is 
doing  well  if  it  sells  at  the  rate  of  100  to 
160  copies  in  ten  years,  and  can  In  no  in- 
stance be  expected  to  pay  for  itself. 

After  several  years  of  investigation  by 
the  Uniform  Tjrpe  Commission  of  the  vari- 
ous raised  types  in  use,  a  uniform  type 
was  adopted,  known  as  Revised  Braille 
grade  1%. 

There  are  at  present  only  about  130 
titles  in  this  type,  of  which  94  are  for 
adult  readers.  Of  these  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  has  brailled  36.  In  the 
development  of  this  work  for  the  civil 
blind  we  are  directly  aiding  the  war  blind, 
who  have  a  claim  to  our  help  out  of  all 
pnHK>rtion  to  their  limited  number. 

The  subsidy  of  $10,000  per  year  given 
by  the  Government  to  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  has  recently  been 
increased  to  $60,000.  This  sum  is  used 
almost  entirely  for  textbooks  and  supple- 
mentary reading  for  the  younger  blind  and 
therefore  does  not  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  adults. 

Tlie  A.  L.  A.  should  braille  and  promote 
the  brailling  of  books  for  the  blind;  pre- 
pare embossed  lists  of  all  books  published 
in  Revised  Braille;  promote  the  extension 
of  libraries  for  the  blind  where  needed;  and 
meet  such  other  well  defined  requirements 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  suggested  by 
the  committee  on  work  with  the  blind. 


INSTITUTIONAL  LIBRARIES 
H08PITAUB,    PRISONS,    OBPHANAQBS,    ETC. 

Budget  estimate,  three  years,  $60,000. 

The  A.  L.  A.  should  consider  the  promo- 
tion of  library  service  in  hospitals  and 
other  state,  city  and  government  institu- 
tions a  part  of  its  program,  and  should 
carry  on  a  campaign  of  education  to  in- 
form the  public  as  to  the  need  of  libraries 
in  such  institutions.  The  association 
Ghould  also  in  co-operation  with  existing 
library  agencies  and  with  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Red  Cross,  the  National  Tu- 
berculosis Association,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Hygiene,  work  for  better  provision  for  in- 
stitutional libraries  through  the  passage  of 
new  laws  and  increased  appropriations  by 
Congress  and  state  legislatures. 

The  A.  L.  A.  should  not  provide  a  direct 
book  service  to  institutions  but  should  give 
professional  advice  and  assistance  upon  re- 
quest and  especially  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity for  well  selected,  efficiently  adminis- 
tered libraries  under  trained  supervision. 

SPECIAL    LIBRARIES 

INCLUDING   BUSINESS   AND   INDUSTRIAL   LIBRA- 
RIBS  (in  cok)peration  with  special 

LTBBARIK8  ASSOCIATION) 

Budget  estimate,  three  years,  $110,000. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  work 
of  this  department  has  to  do  with  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  an  in- 
formation service  for  the  executive,  com- 
mercial and  technical  phases  of  all  kinds 
of  business.  Business  organizations  are 
finding  more  and  more  that  for  this  work 
they  must  call  into  their  service  persons 
trained  in  library  methods.  Many  of  the 
larger  corporations  have  such  trained  per- 
sons in  charge  of  libraries  or  information 
departments  and  depend  upon  this  new 
branch  of  their  organization  for  the  sort 
of  "fact  information"  which  is  needed  as  a 
basis  for  intelligent,  executive  action. 

The  highly  specialized  service  required 
in  business  organizations  cannot  ordinarily 
be  provided  by  Public  Libraries,  but  the  lat- 
ter can  perform  an  important  service  by 
promoting  and  encouraging  the  organisa- 
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tion  of  Special  Ldbrary  senrice  as  a  part 
of  business  organisations.  The  Public  Li- 
brary can  co-operate  far  more  effectiy^y 
with  organizations  maintaining  such  Spe- 
cial Ldbraries.  Both  the  Public  Library 
and  the  Special  Library  are  essential  to  a 
fully  developed  library  service  for  a  com- 
munity with  highly  organized  and  spe- 
cialized business  and  industrial  interests. 

The  American  Library  Association  ought 
not  to  assume  an  attitude  of  indifference 
to  the  appeal  for  expert  assistance  in  the 
organization  of  Special  Libraries,  for  there 
is  an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  the 
further  extension  of  this  newer  phase  of 
library  activity.  To  achieve  this  object  it 
is  necessary  first  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  progress  made  and  to 
make  this  knowledge  available  to  all 
workers  in  the  field  through  a  central 
clearing-house  of  information.  Such  a 
clearing-house  would  keep  all  librarians  in- 
formed of  developments  in  the  Special  Li- 
brary field  and  publish,  from  time  to  time, 
studies  and  bibliographies  of  interest  and 
value.  It  would  also  give  advisory  assist- 
ance to  business  houses  contemplating  the 
organization  of  Special  Libraries,  pre- 
sumably at  the  expense  of  the  business 
houses  making  the  request. 

A  Joint  Committee  of  Seven  has  been 
created,  consisting  of  members  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  and  the  Special  Libraries  Asso- 
ciation, which  will  supervise  the  work  in 
this  field. 

EUROPEAN  HEADQUARTERS  IN  PARIS 

Budget  estimate,  three  years,  $110,000. 
(of  which  $75,000  is  available  in  War  Serv- 
ice Funds) 

The  American  Library  Association  must 
do  its  part  in  promoting  international  un- 
derstanding and  good  will.  It  must  also 
co-operate  with  other  agencies  in  making 
available  to  the  people  of  foreig^n  countries 
information  about  America. 

All  over  the  world  business  men  are  in- 
terested in  American  business  methods; 
statesmen  and  newspaper  men  are  inter- 
ested in  American  politics,  government  and 
history;  students  and  general  readers  are 


eager  to  learn  more  about  all  these  sub- 
jects. If  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion can  help  in  any  way  to  meet  these 
needs  it  will  have  done  something  to  pro- 
mote desirable  international  relations  and 
better  understanding  of  American  ideals. 

The  American  Library  Association  Head- 
quarters in  Paris  is  about  to  become  the 
American  Library  in  Paris,  Inc.  It  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, three  members  of  which  will  be 
appointed  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Executive  Board. 

This  Library  will  provide  American 
books  and  periodicals  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents and  general  readers  in  Paris.  It  will 
be  supported  in  the  main  by  the  American 
and  English  residents  in  Paris  who  have 
already  subscribed  several  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  for  this  purpose. 

This  outpost  of  the  American  Library 
Association  in  Paris  may  also  serve  as  a 
representative  of  American  libraries  and 
assist  in  promoting  inter-library  loans  and 
in  obtaining  European  publications  which 
cannot  be  readily  obtained  through  the 
usual  trade  channels. 

The  Paris  library  will  at  all  times  offer 
the  world  an  example  of  an  American  pub- 
lic library  functioning  according  to  the 
latest  and  most  improved  American  meth- 
ods and  practice.  It  will  be  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  American  library 
idea.  It  should  include  specifically  an  up- 
to-date  collection  of  the  best  books  on 
scientific  and  technical  subjects,  on  na- 
tional, state  and  municipal  government, 
on  laws  and  legislation,  political  science, 
social  experiment,  economic  conditions,  etc 

To  it  there  may  be  addressed  or  referred 
all  inquiries  from  any  part  of  Europe  for 
information  relating  to  American  library 
administration.  Machinery  for  the  prompt 
and  accurate  answering  of  such  inquiries 
will  be  set  up.  Reciprocally,  the  staff  of 
the  Paris  library  will  collect  data  on  all 
phases  of  European  library  activity  and 
developments  and  pass  it  on  to  American 
libraries,  and  all  other  institutions  or  in- 
dividuals desiring  it. 

Gradually  it  will  build  up  a  free,  expert 
Information  service  for  statesmen,  publi- 
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cists,  journalists,  students  and  organiza- 
tions seeking  knowledge  of  public  affairs 
and  conditions  in  America  and  Europe.  In 
a  word,  one  of  its  most  obyious  duties 
would  be  to  put  at  the  disposition  of 
Europe  the  best  in  American  thought  and 
literature,  accurately  interpreting  America 
to  Europe  and,  in  turn,  guiding  America  to 
the  best  European  thought  and  literature. 
In  this  direction  its  possibilities  as  a  power- 
ful means  of  enlightened  international  un- 
derstanding are  incalculable. 

GENERAL  PUBLICITY 

IITFOBMATION   ON  LIBBASIES   AND  UBRABY 

SEBVICB 

Budget  estimate,  three  years,  $130,000. 

Business  recognizes  advertising  as  a 
necessity.  The  public  library  is  essentially 
a  business  conducted  for  the  public  wel- 
fare and  cannot  escape  the  laws  of  business 
if  it  is  to  progress.  Although  every  library 
has  its  local  problems  and  must  adapt  its 
publicity  to  them,  still  all  nation-wjde  ad- 
vertising of  libraries  will  help  the  local 
library.  It  has  been  demonstrated  com- 
pletely during  the  Enlarged  Program  cam- 
paign that  libraries  have  wide  news  value 
and  a  popular  appeal  and  that  a  publicity 
department  of  the  A.  L.  A.  can  obtain  gen- 
erous space  for  library  affairs  in  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

The  whole  enlarged  program  is  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word  a  publicity  program 
to  get  before  the  public  accurate  informa- 
tion about  libraries. 

Magazines — During  the  appeal  for  funds, 
scores  of  magazines  have  printed  articles. 
The  space  given  by  the  Saturday  Eivening 
Post  for  two  articles  would  have  cost  ap- 
proximately $7,000  in  the  advertising  col- 
umns. Technical  and  trade  Journals  have 
printed  articles  gladly  and  :Connections 
have  been  made  which  can  be  continued  to 
advantage.  Several  magazine  writers 
could  undoubtedly  be  kept  constantly  busy 
placing  articles  on  library  affairs  in  maga- 
zines. There  is  no  trade  or  occupation 
which  does  not  have  its  literature  and  a 
Hbrary  appeal  can  be  made  from  its  special 
point  of  view,  as  has  been  demonstrated. 


Newspapers — Newspaper  publicity  for 
library  activities  can  be  obtained  widely, 
but  the  best  way  to  do  this  as  shown  by 
the  publicity  obtained  through  the  Appeal 
for  Funds  is  through  localized  press  re- 
leases. It  will  be  possible  for  a  central 
bureau  to  send  out  news  stories  which  can 
be  released  by  library  commissions  for 
their  respective  states.  This  has  already 
been  done  to  advantage  at  the  request  of 
library  commissions.  Headquarters  has 
received  more  than  2,000  clippings  on  the 
Enlarged  Program,  which  is  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  material  which  has  been 
printed,  as  no  clipping  bureau  makes  ade- 
quate returns. 

Clearing.Hcuse — ^At  present  much  valu- 
able publicity  work  done  by  individual  li- 
braries is  used  only  locally,  when  it  might 
profitably  be  sent  on  to  many  other  libra- 
ries that  need  Just  that  type  of  material. 
The  Publicity  Department  would  act  as  a 
clearing-house  for  library  publicity  meth- 
ods. 

Exhibits — ^Exhibits  at  state  and  county 
fairs  and  at  association  meetings  of  vari- 
ous kinds  are  an  important  means  of  giv- 
ing people  the  library  idea.  They  are  ex- 
pensive to  prepare  and  each  exhibit  should 
be  used  many  times.  They  may  best  be 
prepared  and  routed  by  a  central  agency. 
This  has  been  done  during  the  present 
year  for  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Workers,  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion and  advertising  clubs  in  various  cities. 

Leaflets,  Booklets,  Etc. — The  Publicity 
Department  should  prepare  leaflets  and 
other  material  to  increase  general  interest 
in  libraries,  especially  to  meet  special 
needs  of  states  or  cities  when  waging  cam- 
paigns for  better  library  legislation  or  in- 
creased library  income.  Many  requests  for 
such  assistance  have  come  to  the  A.  I«.  A. 
Headquarters  for  years  past,  but  for  lack 
of  funds,  little  if  any  aid  could  be  given. 

Increased  Income  and  Salaries — The 
Publicity  Department  should  devote  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  need  of  getting  larger 
incomes  for  existing  libraries. 

Increased  salaries  will  naturally  come 
from  increased  incomes,  but  much  can  be 
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done  in  promoting  by  judicioos  and  wide- 
spread publicity  the  need  for  better  salaries 
for  librarians.  The  fact  that  magasines 
and  newspapers,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  have  given  such  wide  publicity 
to  the  need  of  higher  salaries  for  teachers, 
would  tend  to  show  that  they  would  giye 
similar  publicity  to  the  need  for  higher 
salaries  for  librarians. 

SURVEY  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICE 


ITS   ADBQUACT   AND   ITS  OPPOBTUNITISS 

Budget  estimate,  two  years,  $60,000. 

The  prime  function  of  the  Committee  of 
Five  on  Library  Senrice  is  to  make  a  sur- 
yey  of  actual  library  senrice,  prepare  a 
statement  of  how  American  libraries  of 
every  class  and  type  are  meeting  or  fail- 
ing to  meet  their  opportunities,  and  to  set 
forth  a  program  of  the  great  possibilities 
before  us.  Librarians  want  a  plan  of  op- 
eration, a  norm  with  which  they  can  meas- 
ure their  efforts. 

If  successfully  carried  out  there  should 
result  standards  for  libraries — standards  of 
equipment,  buildings,  operating  costs,  serv- 
ice of  all  sorts,  salaries  and  income  gen- 
erally. 

Librarians  have  not  at  their  disposal 
complete  facts  regarding  their  own  work, 
its  methods,  its  administration,  and  its 
results.  We  have  a  great  body  of  statistics, 
yet  despite  our  A.  L.  A.  rules,  they  are  not 
accurately  ccmiparable,  nor  are  they  always 
selected  intelligently,  and  with  some  def- 
inite purpose  in  view.  The  great  body  of 
data  relating  to  our  work  is  not  citable  of 
being  thrown  into  statistical  form.  Any 
one,  therefore,  who  now  talks  about  library 
work  as  a  nation-wide,  inter-connected  body 
of  effort,  who  tries  to  evaluate  it  and  to 
miike  recommendations  for  its  extension 
and  improvement,  is  doing  so  without 
knowing  his  facts,  for  they  have  not  been 
completely  ascertained,  classified  and  co- 
ordinated. 

The  first  division  as  indicated  in  Dr. 
Boetwick's  report  concerns  the  acquisition 
of  books  and  everything  done  to  them  or 
about  them  previous  to  their  actual  use. 
This  includes  not  only  the  selection  and 


purchase  of  books,  but  their  storage  and 
care,  including  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  library  buildings,  bookbinding  and 
repair,  cataloging  and  classification. 

The  second  division,  relating  to  the  circu- 
lating and  use  of  books  will  include  their 
use  in  buildings  for  reference  or  other 
purposes,  special  and  departmental  libra- 
ries and  collections,  branches  and  stations, 
county,  township  and  traveling  libraries, 
work  with  children,  schools  and  institu- 
tions and  the  foreign  bom.  It  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  division 
to  know  that  the  circulation  of  books  for 
home  use  alone  has  already  been  sub- 
divided into  five  headings  with  22  sub- 
headings. 

The  third  division,  embracing  activities 
unconnected  directly  with  books  will  com- 
prise the  relation  of  libraries  with  the 
Federal  Qovemment,  the  work  of  State  As- 
;M>clations,  local  clubs  and  library  commis- 
sions, legislation,  finances,  and  board  or- 
ganization, publications,  social  work,  meet- 
ings, lecture  classes,  Americanlxation  work 
and  publicity,  together  with  such  museum 
work  as  libraries  may  properly  engage  in. 

The  fourth  division  covers  the  f ormatiiA, 
training,  control  and  welfare  of  the  library 
staff,  education  and  training,  emplojrment 
problems,  such  as  selection,  civil  service 
control,  efliclency  ratings,  promotion  and 
discipline,  salaries,  grades  and  certiflct- 
tlon;  welfare  problems,  working  condi- 
tions, hours,  vacations,  pensions,  staif  as- 
sociations and  unions,  and  problems  of 
status,  especially  those  affecting  the  ae- 
ademic  rank  of  librarians  in  educational 
Institutions,  and  the  rating  of  the  library 
as  compared  with  other  departments  of  t 
school  or  college. 

PUBLISHING  ACTIVITIES 
(Professional) 

UNION     BIBUOGBAPHIBS    AND     IN0EXS8,    BOOK 
SELECTION    BEBVICS — ^AFTSB    INITIAL 
EXFBNDITUBB  TO  BE  IN  PABT 
8ELr-8XJPPOBTINO 

Budget  estimate,  three  years,  $130,000. 
The  following  are  samples  of  puMishinf 
activities,  existent  or  non-exlst«it,  which 
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might  well  recelye  encouragement  and  sup- 
port from  the  A.  L.  A.  under  its  Enlarged 
Program: 
I.  Indexes   to   Periodical   and   Pamphlet 
Material. 

1.  Public  Affairs  Information  Service. 

a.  Existent: 

2.  Index  to  Legal  Periodicals. 

b.  Non-Existent: 

1.  Index  to  Humanistic  Literature. 

2.  Comprehensive  Index,  cumulated,  to 
current  professional  library  litera- 
ture in  all  languages. 

II.  Bibliographies  and  Union  Lists. 

a.  Publication  of  bibliographies  on 
well-defined  subjects  in  response  to 
known  needs. 

b.  Grants  for  the  preparation  of  union 
lists  which  will  be  published  and 
distributed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion. 

III.  Professional  Library  Manuals. 

a.  Guides  to  the  teaching  of  Library 
EiConomy. 

b.  Manuals  of  Special  Library  Econ- 
omy (Business,  Industrial,  Tech- 
nical, etc.). 

c.  Other  specialized  manuals  (C<^ege, 
University,  Law,  Medical  and  Theo- 
logical library  practice). 

d.  Manuals  on  the  Use  of  books  in 
Special  Fields. 

e.  Manuals  on  library  establishment 
and  development. 

IV.  Book  Selection. 

a.  The  Booklist. 

b.  Publication  of  selected  lists  of 
books  on  special  subjects  suitable 
for  purchase  by  general  libraries. 

c.  Systematic  supply  of  book  notes 
and  reviews  to  magazines  and  news- 
papers (in  co-operation  with  the 
publicity  department). 

V.  Promotion  of  the  publication  by  estab- 
lished puUishing  houses  and  associa- 
tions of  books  of  special  interest  and 
value  to  libraries. 


CERTIFICATION,  SALARIES,   RECRUIT- 

INQ  FOR  LIBRARIANSHIP  AND  EM. 

PLOYMENT  BUREAU 

Budget  estimated,  three  years,  $76,000. 
Library  work  must  be  raised  to  the  high 
standards  of  the  long-established  and  fully 
recognized  professions.  To  accomplish 
this,  these  four  activities  should  be  under- 
taken in  a  systematic,  connected  way  and 
on  a  scale  impossible  of  attainment  except 
by  a  national  organization. 

Certification — ^The  establishment  of  a 
minimum  grade  is  the  first  step  to  profes- 
sional rank.  The  whole  question  of  sala- 
ries, appropriations,  library  training  and 
recruiting  is  infiuenced  by  this  matter  of 
standards,  which  will  improve  the  person- 
nel of  the  profession  by  attracting  desir- 
able people  and  will  raise  the  status  of 
librarianship  as  a  profession  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
national  system  of  certification  should  in- 
clude a  survey  of  training  facilities,  the 
preparation  of  schemes  to  test  and  grade 
fitness,  the  extension  of  facilities  for  train- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  graded  cer- 
tificates, provision  for  co-operation  by  the 
different  states,  and  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mittee or  board  to  jcarry  on  the  machinery 
of  this  work. 

Salaries — We  have  records  of  the  des- 
ignation of  1,710  librariims  who  have  left 
the  profession  in  the  last  3  years. 

A  comparison  of  the  salaries  paid,  and 
a  consideration  of  the  limited  training  and 
equipment  accepted  as  adequate  for  libra- 
rianship in  many  quarters,  indicates  that 
the  public  and  the  employer  do  not  con- 
sider library  work  a  profession.  This  is 
further  emphasized  by  the  f^t  that  the 
increase  in  librarians'  salaries  from  1915 
to  1919  has  been  much  less  than  that  in 
many  other  lines  of  work. 

There  is  need,  then,  of  organized  effort 
by  some  agency  toward  the  betterment  of 
salaries.  This  effort  should  begin  with  a 
study  of  the  problem  in  groups  of  cities  of 
different  sizes,  a  comparison  with  the  sala- 
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ries  of  teachers  and  other  educational  and 
social  workers  and  an  investigation  of  con- 
ditions affecting  salaries.  The  resulting 
facts  and  conclusions  should  be  so  reported 
and  generally  published  as  to  influence  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  agency  conducting 
such  a  surrey  and  such  publicity  would 
naturally  be  in  a  position  to  give  advice  in 
dealing  with  the  situatioa 

Recruiting  for  Librarianship — The  need 
of  recruiting  for  librarianship  is  urgent 
and  is  growing  rapidly  as  higher  salaries 
attract  librarians  in  increasing  numbers  to 
executive  and  administrative  positions  in 
other  fields. 

A  large  demand  for  librarians  will  also 
result  logically  from  the  extension  of  li- 
brary work  through  the  Enlarged  Program. 

An  immediate  and  continued  effort  to 
awaken  interest  in  librarianship  as  a  pro- 
fession is  necessary  to  attract  men  and 
women  of  the  proper  type  of  large  calibre. 

This  is  a  work  which  should  be  done  on 
a  large  scale  by  every  dignified  method,  by 
articles  and  addresses,  personal  visits  to 
colleges  and  universities  and  preparatory 
schools,  by  close  co-operation  with  leaders 
of  vocational  conferences,  and  in  associa- 
tion with  the  library  schools. 

Employment  Bureau — ^A  large  body  of 
evidence  is  in  hand  proving  the  need  of  a 
strong,  well  organized  Employment  Serv- 
ice at  Headquarters  which  will  gather  in- 
formation as  to  conditions,  salaries  and 
cost  of  living,  positions  and  applicants; 
which  will  get  in  touch  with  library 
schools  and  co-operate  with  them,  and  will 
meet  the  needs  of  librarians  without  li- 
brary school  connections. 

Such  an  Employment  Service  would  be 
of  benefit  both  to  individual  librarians  and 
to  library  boards  throughout  the  country. 

MERCHANT    MARINE,    COAST    GUARD, 
LIGHTHOUSES 

Budget  estimate,  three  years,  $405,000. 
(of  which    $335,000   is  available   in   War 

Service  Funds) 

The  Library  War  Service  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
since  July,  1919,  has  been  supplying  li- 
braries to  the  men  on  United  States  Ship- 


ping Board  boats,  extending  the  service  <hi 
December  1,  1919,  to  all  American  mer- 
chant ships.  To  date  239,490  books  have 
been  placed  on  1,306  ships. 

The  twenty-eight  hundred  men  in  the 
325  stations  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  are  being  supplied  with  books  and 
magazines  which  would  otherwise  be  un- 
obtainable at  these  isolated  stations. 

Most  of  the  724  lighthouses,  as  well  as 
the  67  lightships  constantly  in  commission 
are  inaccessible  to  cities  and  towns  where 
books  or  reading  matter  could  be  obtained. 
Because  of  lack  of  funds  the  Lighthouse 
Service  has  been  unable  to  replace  to  any 
considerable  extent  the  books  in  its  travel- 
ing library  collections.  These  collections 
are  being  brought  up  to  date  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  arrangements  are  being  perfected 
whereby  men  in  the  lighthouse  service  may 
obtain  any  special  books  wanted  for  serious 
use. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  organizations  of 
seamen  that  they  represent  the  largest 
class  of  taxpayers,  who  derive  none  of  the 
benefits  from  public  institutions  such  as 
free  libraries,  which  are  in  part  supported 
by  their  taxes. 

The  American  Library  Association  is  the 
only  organization  properly  equipped  to  in- 
augurate a  national  library  service  for 
American  seamen  who  come  from  every 
state  in  the  union.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
the  aims  of  the  A.  L.  A.  to  see  that  such 
a  service  is  maintained  until  there  is  in 
existence  some  national  organization  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  seamen,  to  which 
the  machinery  set  up  by  the  A.  L.  A.  can 
be  entrusted  with  some  assurance  that  the 
work  will  be  properly  maintained. 

The  funds  at  present  available  for  carry- 
ing on  library  service  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  are  sufficient  to  organize  and  sus- 
tain the  work  for  less  than  two  years.  The 
problems  of  perfecting  an  adequate  serv- 
ice are  such  that  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  work  will  be  in  shape  to  turn 
over  to  some  other  organization  within  this 
time.  Therefore,  if  the  work  is  to  be  put 
upon  a  permanent  basis,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  it  be  temporarily  financed 
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by  the  A.  L.  A.  as  part  of  its  Enlarged 
Program.  Officials  of  the  National  Marine 
League  and  others  in  close  touch  with 
shipping  matters  are  of  the  belief  that 
when  library  service  on  shipboard  has  been 
properly  demonstrated,  funds  can  be  se- 
cured from  ship  owners  to  continue  it 
under  the  direction  of  the  League  or  some 
similar  organization. 

Officials  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  the  Treasury  are  of  the  c^inion  that 
the  work  can  be  taken  over  by  the  gov- 
ernment  after  adequate  libraries  have  been 
installed  in  the  Lighthouse  and  Coast 
Guard  Stations. 

EX.8ERVICE   MEN 

Budget   estimate,   one   year,    $110,000. 
(War  Service  Funds) 

This  work  is  being  carried  on  by  War 
Service  Funds  and  will  not  be  continued 
from  Enlarged  Program  Funds. 

BLIND   EX.SERV1CE   MEN 

Budget  estimate,  one  year,  $20,000. 

(War  Service  Funds) 
See  under  heading,  "Books  and  Work  for 
the  Blind." 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  HOSPITALS 

Budget  estimate,  two  years,  $185,000. 

(War  Service  Funds) 
See    under    heading,    "Institutional    Li- 
braries." 

WAR  WORK  INDUSTRIES 

Budget  estimate,  one  year,  $75,000. 

(War  Service  Funds) 
See  under  heading,  "Special  Libraries." 

BUDGET  STATEMENT 

The  accompanying  budget  provides  for 
the  building  up,  during  a  three  year  period, 
of  an  organization  effective  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation's new  and  larger  duties.  After  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation can  be  done,  if  necessary,  on  a  basis 
of  greatly  diminishing  costs. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  budget  conforms 
to    the    action    taken    by    the    Executive 


Board  at  Atlantic  City,  on  April  30,  1920, 
when  it  was  voted:  "That  the  Executive 
Board  recommend  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  that  at  least  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  money  received  in  conse- 
quence of  the  present  authorized  appeal 
shall  be  set  aside  as  a  permanent  endow- 
ment" Under  this  new  plan  the  endow- 
ment fund  will  be  devoted  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  A.  L.  A.  The  fund  will 
be  invested  by  the  Endowment  Committee 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  interest  of  the 
fund  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Exec- 
utive Board. 

The  library  activities  selected  and  pres- 
sing for  immediate  development  fall  into 
two  natural  groups:  the  extension  of  li- 
brary service,  and  its  improvement.  They 
are  limited  to  those  important  professional 
objects,  which  cannot  be  placed  on  a  com- 
mercial, or  self-supporting  basis,  and  for 
which  popular  support  is  imperative,  and 
may  reasonably  be  expected  at  this  time, 
to  meet  the  national  need  of  better  library 
service. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  special 
war  activities  of  the  A.  L.  A.  which  have 
not  yet  ended,  or  have  not  already  been 
assumed  by  the  Government.  Of  these,  the 
work  with  ex-service  men  and  in  the  War 
Work  Industries  will  cease  within  the  com- 
ing year.  Work  with  blind  ex-service  men, 
after  the  first  year,  will  be  merged  with 
the  general  work  for  the  blind.  Hospital 
service  will,  it  is  thought,  need  to  be  con- 
tinued for  part  of  an  additional  year.  The 
total  estimated  cost  of  these  related  activi- 
ties will  amount  to  $905,000.  Of  this  sum 
1800,000  is  already  on  hand,  as  of  January 
1,  1920,  in  the  library  War  Service  Fund, 
and  can  be  devoted  to  no  other  purpose. 
The  balance,  $105,000,  which  is  needed  to 
finish  the  work  creditably  for  the  Associa^ 
tion,  namely  maintenance  of  European 
Headquarters  in  Paris;  work  with  the 
Merchant  Marine,  Coast  Guard  and  Light- 
houses, will  come  from  the  fund  now  being 
raised.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  in  great 
part,  perhaps  in  its  entirety,  be  secured 
from  special  organizations  and  from  indi- 
viduals  that   are   particularly   interested. 
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It  is  not  intended  to  assume  responsibility, 
eren  for  these  restricted  actirities  grow- 
ing: out  of  War  Serrice,  beyond  the  sched- 
uled years.  They  should  all  be  placed 
sooner,  if  possible,  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis,  or  their  support  undertaken  by  the 
Qoyemment,  or  other  agency.  But  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  A.  L.  A.  to  do  its  best  to 
secure  their  permanent  and  eftectiye  estab- 
lishment through  practical  demonstration, 
senrice,  and  in  other  ways. 

Co-operation  with  allied  organisations  is 
to  be  understood  as  coH>peration  in  work; 
aboTe  all,  work  that  will  eliminate  duplica- 
tion. 

This  budget  plan  is,  of  necessity,  prelim- 
inary and  tentatiTe,  but  it  is  needed  to  ex- 
plain to  the  puUic  in  summary  and  prac- 
tical form  the  purposes  for  which  the 
money  is  required.  The  ESxecutiye  Board 
will  assume  the  further  work  and  func- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Enlarged  Pro- 
gram on  June  30,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
the  Committee's  final  report  can  be  sub- 
mitted. 

Tlie  details  of  the  employment  of  the 
money,  the  choice  of  the  first  objects  for 
which  it  is  to  be  used,  the  careful  plan- 
ning of  ways  and  means,  the  dev^opment 
of  an  eflicient  organization  to  giTe  prac- 
tical effect  to  the  plan,  all  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  ExecutiTe  Board  as 
reconstructed  after  the  coming  annual  con- 
ference, and  the  work  is  to  be  carried  out 
under  their  control  with  the  help  of  the 
standing  and  special  committees  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Money  received  will  be  dcToted  only  to 


those  objects  ^ecified  in  the  Budget,  and 
will  be  accepted,  as  may  be  desired,  as  a 
contribution  either  to 

a.  The  whole  fund. 

b.  Any  part  of  the  fund,  for  uae  during 
the  three-year  period. 

c.  The  endowment  for  the  whole,  or 

d.  Any  part  of  the  fund. 

The  methods  of  conducting  the  preeent 
financial  campaign,  with  proper  mocount- 
ing  and  audit,  conform  to  the  requirementB 
and  regulations  of  the  National  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  which  has  formally  placed  the 
A.  L.  A.  on  its  new  i^iprored  list  of  organ- 
isations worthy  of  public  support.  Monthly 
reports,  including  a  financial  statement, 
covering  the  actiyities  of  the  Committee  oa 
Enlarged  Program,  are  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Association  to  the  E^xecntive 
Board.  This  financial  statement  is  pub- 
lished in  the  library  periodicals.  Weekly 
financial  statements  are  r^ularly  pre- 
pared, and  are  on  file  in  the  New  York 
oflice,  where  they  are  open  to  public  in- 
spection and  where  any  other  desired  in- 
formation may  be  obtained. 

The  budget  here  presented  includes  all 
the  actiyities  preyiously  listed,  but  in  most 
cases  with  the  several  sums  assigned  to 
each  proportionately  reduced.  A  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  separate  items,  group- 
ing related  actiyities  together,  reduces  the 
number  of  headings  from  four  to  three, 
the  number  of  sub-headings  from  twenty- 
four  to  sixteen.  In  this  form  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  budget  may  more  easily  be 
subjected  to  analysis,  criticism  and  re- 
vision. 


1921 

1922 

to 

to 

1922 

1923 
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BUDGET  FOR  A.  L.  A.  ENLARGED  PROGRAM 

June  1, 

1920 

to 

May  31, 

A.  Extension  of  Library  Service  Through  Existing    1921         1922         1923        Total 
Library  Agencies. 

1.  Library  E^xtension;  promotion  of  legislation  and 
adequate  appropriations  for  state,  municipal, 
county,  and  school  library  work;  and  work  with 

children  $  45,000  |  60,000  $  60,000  $   165.000 

2.  Work   with    foreign    bom    and    preparation    for 

citizenship    20,000      20,000      20,000         60.000 

3.  Adult  Self-Education  (booklists,  reading  courses, 

book  publicity)   15,000      15,000      15.000         45,000 

4.  Books  and  Work  for  the  Blind 20.000      20,000      20,000         60.000 

5.  Institutional  libraries  (hospitals,  prisons,  orphan- 
ages, etc.)    20,000      20,000      20,000         60,000 

6.  Special  Libraries,  including  business  and  indus- 
trial libraries  (In  coK>peratlon  with  Special  Li- 
braries Association)   30.000      40,000      40,000       110,000 

7.  European  Headquarters  in  Paris ♦75,000      20,000      15,000       110,000 

8.  General  Publicity  and   information  on  libraries 

and  library  services 45.000      45,000      40,000       130,000 

B.  Improvement   of  Library   Methods   and   Service. 

1.  Survey  of  library  service.  Its  adequacy  and  its 

opportunities  30,000      30,000      60,000 

2.  Publishing  activities  (professional).  Union  bibli- 
ographies and  indexes.    Book  selection  service — . 
after  initial  expenditure  to  be  In  part  self-sup- 
porting       45,000      45,000      40,000       130.000 

3.  Certification,  salaries,  recruiting  for  librarian- 
ship.  Employment  Bureau 25.000      25,000      25,000         75,000 

C.  CJontlnuance  of  Service  Not  Yet  Taken  Over  by 
Federal  or  Other  Agencies. 

1.  Merchant  Marine.  Coast  Guard,  Lighthouses *270.000  tS5,000      50,000  405.000 

2.  Ex-service  men  ♦IIO.OOO  110,000 

3.  Blind  ex-service  men ♦  20,000  20,000 

4.  Public  Health  Service  Hospitals ♦150.000  t35.000      185,000 

6.  War  Work  Industries ♦  75,000  75,000 


Total    : $995,000  $460,000  $345,000  $1,800,000 

Deduct  cash  on  hand — ^Library  War  Service  Fund  as  of  Jan.  1st,  1920 800.000 


Balance  needed  for  use  between  now  and  May  31st,  1923 $1,000,000 

Permanent  endowment  for  the  A.  L.  A .- 1,000,000 


Total  enlarged  program  appeal $2,000,000 


♦$700,000  to  be  paid  from  Library  War  Service  Fund  covering  January  1,  1920  to 
May  31,  1921. 

t$35,000  to  be  paid  from  Library  War  Service  Fund. 

t$65,000  to  be  paid  from  Library  War  Service  Fund. 

The  loan  of  $202,340  for  campaign  expenses  will  be  a  first  claim  upon  the  money 
collected. 
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REPORT     OF     THE     COMMITTEE     ON 

PREPARATION  OF  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

OF  HUMANISTIC  LITERATURE 

The  Committee  has  not  been  able  to 
meet  during  the  year.  It  has  had  con- 
siderable correspondence  both  with  Pro- 
fessor Frederick  J.  Teggart,  of  the  TJni- 
yersity  of  California;  Professor  J.  Frank- 
lin James(Mi.  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Historical  Research  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution of  Washington,  and  among  its  own 
members. 

Professor  Teggart  presented  this  sub- 
ject to  the  Asbury  Park  Conference.  He  is 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  TJniyersity  Pro- 
fessors particularly  charged  with  prepar- 
ing a  Bibliography  of  Humanistic  Studies. 
It  was  to  aid  his  efforts,  and  to  give  adyice 
as  to  methods,  that  a  committee  of  the 
American  Library  Association  was  ap- 
pointed, following  the  Asbury  Park  Con- 
ference. 

Professor  Teggart  returned  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  the  fall,  and  there 
has  been  very  little  progress  made  since 
his  resumption  of  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorship. The  necessary  funds  have  not 
been  raised,  and  it  has  seemed  inadvisable 
to  attempt  action  in  advance  of  the  assur- 
ance of  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  the  first 
year  or  two  of  the  proposed  Bibliography. 

Mr.  Keogh  represented  this  Committee 
before  the  Council  of  American  Learned 
Societies,  which  met  on  February  four- 
teenth, in  New  York  City.  He  presented; 
in  behalf  of  the  Committee,  to  this  Council 
Professor's  Teggart's  plan,  with  the  assur- 
ance of  the  approval  of  the  project  by  the 
American  Library  Association  as  a  whole, 
following  its  vote  of  approval  last  June. 
Mr.  Keogh  outlined  the  tentative  plan  of 
Professor  Teggart  which  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  Committee,  and  indicated 
the  probable  initial  cost  and  the  probable 
annual  maintenance  cost  of  a  periodical 
Bibliography  of  Humanistic  Studies.  He 
suggested,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
that  an  appropriation  might  be  made  from 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  of 


American  Learned  Societies  for  the  prepsr 
ration  of  lists  of  magazines  and  the  com- 
pilation of  data  necessary  for  a  decision 
on  this  subject  The  Council  took  the 
matter  under  advisement,  and  up  to  the 
date  of  this  report  (May  first)  it  has  not 
communicated  its  decision  to  your  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Committee  submits  the  above  as  a 
report  of  progress  and  recommends  that 
it  be  continued,  in  order  that  it  maj  be 
ready  to  act  if  the  funds  should  be  forth- 
coming for  the  inauguration  of  this  hi^^ 
desirable  enterprise.  The  Committee  fe^ 
that  the  approval  by  the  Association,  at  its 
Asbury  Park  Conference,  of  the  plans  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Teggart  has  proven  a 
valuable  evidence  of  the  worth  of  the 
project,  and  there  seems  a  probability  that 
within  the  next  year  some  decisive  steps 
may  be  taken  to  inaugurate  a  Bibliography 
of  Humanistic  Studies  on  the  lines  pro- 
posed to  the  Association  in  June  1919. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Wm.  W.  Bishop,  Chairman, 
E.  H.  Ain)EBS0N, 
Andrew  Keogh, 
H.  H.  B.  Metkb, 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  DETERIO- 
RATION  OF   NEWSPRINT   PAPER 

The  Committee  has  made  no  investiga- 
tions this  year.  In  view  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  any  'progress  without 
funds  with  which  to  conduct  investiga- 
tion and  in  view  of  the  improbability  of 
the  granting  of  any  such  funds  in  the 
immediate  future  we  recommend  that  the 
Committee  be  discharged. 

H.  M.  Ltdbnbebg,  Chairman. 

Frank  P.  Hnx, 

Cedric  Chivers. 

REPORT     OF     THE     COMMITTEE     ON 
SPONSORSHIP  FOR  KNOWLEDGE 

There  have  been  several  tryouta  for 
sponsorship  plans,  one  of  which  was  ta 
the  name  of  this  committee.  In  these 
there  has  been  shown  much  willingness 
to  register  for  sponsorships,  but  very  little 
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use  has  been  made  by  the  publlo  of  the 
resources  thus  afforded. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  largely  one 
of  publlctty  for  getting  the  resources  used. 
Plans  are  now  afoot  for  a  similar  under- 
taking local  to  Boston  which  Includes  a 
program  of  publicity.  We  belieye  that  the 
experience  of  this  new  undertaking  will  be 
of  great  help  in  deciding  upon  feasible 
ways  and  means  of  introducing  the  spon* 
sorship  principle  on  a  large  scale.  The 
committee,  therefore,  asks  to  haye  its  term 
extended  another  year  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  have  something  more  def- 
inite to  report  at  the  next  conyention. 

C.  F.   D.  Belden, 
G.  W.  Lee, 

J.    G.    MOULTON, 

G.  H.  Tbipp, 

H.  C.  Wellman, 

F.  H.  Whitmobe. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  CERTIFICATION,  STANDARDIZA- 
TION, AND  LIBRARY  TRAINING 

The  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  American  Library 
Association  "to  consider  the  subjects  of 
certification,  standardization,  and  library 
training"  in  their  relation  to  the  Enlarged 
Program  met  in  Cleveland,  April  6,  1920, 
with  all  members  present.  Mr.  Windsor, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ardization and  Certification  appointed  by 
the  Council,  was  invited  but  was  unable 
to  attend.  Many  changes  have  resulted 
from  further  correspondence  between 
members  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  is  convinced  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  board  confined  chiefly  to 
giving  professional  certificates  based  on 
examinations,  library  experience  or  the 
possession  of  library  school  diplomas  or 
certificates  might  obstruct  rather  than  pro- 
mote professional  standards.  Any  board 
whose  purpose  is  to  raise  professional 
standards  should  have  a  wider  scope.  Ex- 
aminations should  be  incidental,  not  funda- 
mental in  the  board's  activities.  In  its 
attempts  to  promote  better  professional 
status  for  librarians  through   established 


standards  for  professional  training  or  ex- 
perience, such  a  board'  should  investigate 
and  evaluate  all  agencies  for  training  in 
library  methods  and  should  correlate  their 
work  into  a  coherent  and  comprehensive 
system  which  should  furnish  the  greatest 
practicable  opportunity  to  the  greatest 
number  of  library  workers.  It  should  rec- 
ommend the  establishment  of  new  train- 
ing agencies  as  needed  and  should  estab- 
lish grades  of  library  service  and  provide 
for  suitable  credentials  based  on  training 
and  experience. 

This  will  imply  active  co-operation  with 
other  organized  agencies.  The  A.  L.  A. 
Committee  on  Library  Training  and  the 
Professional  Training  Section  consider 
various  phases  of  library  training.  The 
Committee  on  Standardization  of  Libraries 
and  Certification  of  Librarians  appointed 
by  the  Council  of  the  A.L.A.  has  already 
made  valuable  suggestions  on  its  specific 
subject.  The  Association  of  American  Li- 
brary Schools  has  done  constructive  work 
in  its  own  field.  The  League  of  Library 
Commissions  largely  determines  the  trend 
of  summer  library  schools.  The  Special 
Library  Association  has  devoted  consid- 
erable time  to  discussing  suitable  training 
for  its  tsrpes  of  library  work.  The  Second- 
ary Education  and  Library  Departments  of 
the  National  Education  Association  are 
very  influential  in  determining  the  future 
of  training  for  school  librarians. 

All  these,  and  other  organizations,  are 
needed  to  act  with  any  board  of  library 
standardization  and  certiflcation.  They 
cannot  well  perform  the  centralized  func- 
tions properly  belonging  to  such  a  board. 
There  are  other  ways  in  which  they  can 
assist.  Many  potential  phases  of  library 
training  are  as  yet  quite  undeveloped,  or 
only  partially  developed.  Among  these, 
correspondence  courses  conducted  by  a 
central  responsible  agency,  with  instruc- 
tional or  regional  centres  in  which  short 
courses  and  practical  work  in  residence,  to 
supplement  the  correspondence  courses, 
could  be  given;  the  temporary  exchange 
(for  purposes  of  practice)  of  library  as- 
sistants;   fixing    standards    for    training- 
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classes  and  more  definite  determination 
of  the  place  of  normal-school  courses  and 
college  courses  in  bibliography  in  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  library  training.  Suitable 
correlation  of  these  agencies  would  make 
it  possible  for  any  ambitious  librarian 
(howeyer  small  her  library  or  remote  her 
town  or  village)  to  obtain  a  fair  amount 
of  systematic  training  at  a  minimum  of 
time  and  expense. 

The  establishment  of  a  reasonable  basis 
of  credit  would  require  the  evaluation  of 
both  experience  and  training  and  would 
ensure  substantial  justice  to  the  ambitious 
librarian  unable  to  attend  a  lengthy  course 
in  a  training  class  or  library  school.  It 
would  make  it  easier  for  such  library 
worker  to  continue  her  professional  studies 
in  a  library  school  or  other  recognized 
training  agency  in  case  an  opportunity  to 
attend  the  class  or  school  should  arise.  It 
might  also  enable  the  library  schools  to 
improve  their  courses  by  eliminating  much 
elementary  routine  work  and  instruction 
which  are  now  necessarily  included  in  the 
courses. 

Certification  necessarily  implies  some 
standard  of  experience  and  training  on 
which  credits  may  be  based,  hence  stand- 
ardization in  its  broad  sense  is  implied  in 
the  creation  of  any  board  such  as  is  here 
indicated.  In  view  of  the  existing  com- 
mittee of  the  A.  If.  A.  on  Standardization, 
which  has  been  making  a  study  of  this 
subject,  this  special  committee  makes  no 
definite  suggestions  on  standardization  but 
assumes  that  the  Board  will  utilize  the  re- 
sults of  such  investigation.  This  Com- 
mittee wishes  to  emphasize  the,  advisory 
function  of  such  a  board  and  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  it  need  in  no  way  infringe  on 
any  rights  or  initiative  of  state  library 
boards,  commissions  or  associations.  It 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  undoubtedly 
often  be  of  service  to  them  in  obtaining 
needed  state  legislation. 

The  same  is  true  of  any  registration  or 
employment  bureau  which  the  A.  Li.  A.  or 
other  responsible  body  may  establish.  By 
taking  a  broad  view  of  the  field  the  board 
would  issue  credentials  based  on  quality 


or  training  and  experience  rather  than  on 
mere  length  of  service  (irrespective  of  its 
type  or  value)  or  on  the  mere  possession 
or  non'iK>8session  of  a  school  certificate. 
Such  credentials  would  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  any  agency  for  recommending 
workers  for  library  vacancies  and  would 
help  remove  any  misunderstandings  and 
distinctions  based  merely  on  attendance  or 
non-attendance  at  library  schools  or  train- 
ing classes. 

The  make-up  of  such  a  board  presents 
difliculties.  To  be  representative  it  must 
include  varied  leading  tjrpes  of  lilvary 
work.  It  must  not  be  so  large  as  to  be 
unwieldy.  Since  its  functions  are  advisory 
and  legislative,  it  must  detail  its  executive 
work  to  an  executive  staff.  Its  success  win 
therefore  largely  depend  on  financial  sup- 
port sufi9ciefit  to  obtain  the  services  of  a 
competent  executive  staff,  preferaUy  at 
A.  L.  A.  headquarters. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  crea- 
tion of  a  board  of  nine  members,  five  to 
be  elected  by  the  Council  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  one  of  whom  shall 
represent  a  public  library  with  a  training 
class,  one  a  small  public  library,  one  a 
state  or  federal  library,  and  one  a  college 
or  reference  library.  The  four  other  mem- 
bers shall  be  elected  by  the  Council  upon 
nomination  by  each  of  the  following  or- 
ganizations: the  Association  of  American 
Library  Schools,  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions,  the  National  E^ducation  As- 
sociation, and  the  Special  Libraries  Asso- 
ciation. In  regard  to  the  fifth  member  to 
be  elected  by  the  Council,  the  Committee 
is  divided.  The  majority  prefer  to  leave 
the  library  connection  of  this  member  un- 
assigned  in  order  to  give  a  wider  range 
of  choice.  To  provide  continuity  of  policy 
and  definite  terms  of  service  two  of  the 
members  elected  by  the  Council  should  be 
elected  each  year  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The 
fifth  member  elected  by  the  Council  and 
the  four  members  elected  on  nomination  of 
the  library  organizations  named  above 
should  be  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years 
each,  one  being  elected  each  year  at  the 
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annual  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  This  will, 
after  four  years,  result  in  the  election  of 
three  new  members  annually.  It  will  en- 
sure continuity  of  policy,  while  permit- 
ting enough  change  of  membership  to  pre- 
vent undue  consenratism.  At  the  organ- 
ization of  the  board  the  members  shall 
draw  lots  to  determine  their  terms  of  of- 
fice (one  year,  two  years,  etc.)  required  to 
put  the  two-year  and  five-year  terms  as 
outlined,  into  effect 

The  Committee  believes  that  constitu- 
tional provision  should  be  made  for  such 
a  board.  In  view  of  the  delay  necessarily 
involved  in  such  action  and  the  immediate 
need  of  some  such  body,  it  further  recom- 
mends that  the  Executive  Board  appoint 
a  committee  such  as  is  outlined  above  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  such  sub- 
jects as  may  properly  be  brought  before 
it  and  to  serve  until  a  permanent  board  is 
authorized.  To  give  additional  standing 
and  authority  to  such  a  board  it  is  ad- 
visable to  consider  also  its  incorporation 
under  state  or  federal  charter. 

To  summarize,  the  board  could  serve  the 
purpose  which  similar  boards  in  other  pro- 
fessions such  as  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  national  and  state  bar  asso- 
ciations, etc.,  are  serving.  It  could  help 
give  the  public  some  fairly  concrete  idea 
of  the  character  and  value  of  library  work 
by  approving  practical  standards  of  library 
work  based  on  real  library  conditions.  It 
could  improve  the  status  of  library  work- 
ers by  recognizing  through  credentials  the 
services  of  those  whose  work  or  training 
enabled  them  to  meet  successfully  the 
standards  required  for  good  library  work. 
Through  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
library  training  agencies  and  through  mul- 
tiplying opportunities  for  using  these 
agencies  it  could  virtually  eliminate  the 
need  of  any  library  worker's  being  de- 
prived of  at  least  some  measure  of  pro- 
fessional training.  It  could  act,  not  as  an 
autocracy  aiming  at  arbitrary  uniformity 
or  equally  arbitrary  distinction,  but  it 
could  stand  back  of  any  honest  attempt  to 
improve  the  quality  of  library  service  as 


far  as  such  improvement  would  be  pos- 
sible under  local  conditions. 

The  following  specific  recommendations 
are  presented: 

1.  That  a  National  Board  of  Certifica- 
tion for  Librarians  be  established  by  the 
American  Library  Association  and  that 
permanent  provision  for  such  a  board  be 
incorporated  in  the  constitution  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

2.  That  this  Board  shall  investigate  all 
existing  agencies  for  teaching  library  sub- 
jects and  methods,  shall  evaluate  their 
work  for  purposes  of  certification,  shall 
seek  to  correlate  these  agencies  into  an 
organized  system  and  to  that  end  shall 
recommend  such  new  agencies  as  seem  to 
it  desirable  and  shall  establish  grades  of 
library  service  with  appropriate  certifi- 
cates. It  shall  actively  co-operate  with  any 
official  bureau  of  information  or  registra- 
tion established  by  any  of  the  professional 
organizations  electing  or  nominating  mem- 
bers of  the  board. 

3.  That  the  creation  of  such  a  board 
shall  have  for  one  of  its  purposes  the  stim- 
ulation, through  state  and  local  library 
commissions  or  associations,  of  the  im- 
provement of  library  service  and  the  pro- 
fessional status  of  library  workers.  The 
board  shall  render  these  organizations  all 
possible  assistance  in  any  such  action  as 
is  contemplated  by  them. 

4.  That,  pending  constitutional  provi- 
sion for  such  a  board,  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  American  Library  Association  be 
instructed  to  appoint  a  special  committee 
of  nine  members  to  be  constituted  substan- 
tially as  outlined  in  the  foregoing  report. 

6.  That  adequate  financial  support  for 
this  board  be  provided  from  funds  procured 
through  the  Enlarged  Program  campaign 
or  otherwise. 

Frank  K.  Walter,  Chairman. 

Alice  S.  Ttler. 

Adeline  B.  Zachert. 

A.  S.  Root. 

C.    C.   WlLUAMBON. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

June  2-7,  1920 


FIRST  GENERAL  SESSION 
(Wednesday  afternoon,  June  2) 

The  Fobtt-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Association  was  called 
to  order  by  the  president,  Chalmsbs  Had- 
LET,  librarian  of  the  Denver  Public  Libra- 
ry, in  the  Ballroom  of  the  Antlers  Hotel, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  at  2:30  p.m., 
June  2,  1920. 

Hon.  Chablbs  E.  Thoicas,  mayor  of  Colo- 
rado Springs,  on  behalf  of  the  city  offi- 
cially welcomed  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  the  city  with  appropriate  words 
of  greeting. 

President  Hadlet  then  introduced  Bins. 
Clarice  E.  (Jabvis)  Richabos,  author  of 
the  Tenderfoot  Bride,  who  addressed  the 
Association  on 

INDIAN  legends  of  COLORADO 

(See  p.  204) 
President  Hadlet  next  introduced  Mr. 
Fbedebick  C.  Hicks,  librarian  of  the  Law 
Library  of  Columbia  Uniyersity,  and  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Association  of  Law 
Libraries,  who  spoke  on 

THE    MODEBN    MEDUSA 

(See  p.  145) 
The  reading  of  t^e  President's  address 
followed,  President  Hadley's  subject  being 

THE  AMEBIC  AN  UBBABT  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE 

I.IBRART  WORKER 

(See  p.  135) 
The  session  then  adjourned. 

SECOND    GENERAL    SESSION 

(Wednesday  evening,  June  2) 

President  Hadlet  introduced  Mr.  John 

RiDiNGTON,    librarian    of    the    Uniyersity 

of  British  Columbia,   who   addressed  the 

Association  on 

NEW    NEEDS    AND    NEW    RESPONSIBILITIES 

(See  p.  195) 
President  Hadlet  next  introduced  Mr. 
Dorset  W.  Htde,  president  of  Special  Li- 
braries Association  and  librarian  of  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  who 
spoke  on 


outlook  for  special  t.tbrabhw 
(See  p.  141) 
President   Hadlet   then   Introduced    Lt. 
Frank  Schoble,  of  Washington,  who  was 
blinded  in  senrice,  and  who  spoke  on 

UBBABT    WORK    FOB   THE  BLIND 

(See  p.  144) 
The  meeting  was  followed  by  a  recep- 
tion tendered  by  the  Colorado  Library  As- 
sociation. 

THIRD  GENERAL  SESSION 
(Thursday  morning,  June  3) 

President  Hadlet  presided. 

After  some  announcements  by  the  Sec- 
retary a  telegnram  from  Mr.  W.  O.  Cabson, 
provincial  superintendent  of  Public  Libra- 
ries of  Ontario,  Department  of  Education, 
Toronto,  Canada,  was  read,  stating  that  a 
new  library  law,  which  had  been  presented 
by  the  Minister  of  Education,  enabled  li- 
brary boards  to  claim  a  tax  yielding  50c 
per  capita  of  population  and  whereby  coun- 
cils may  increase  the  same  to  75c  per  cap- 
ita. Proyision  had  been  made  for  passing 
regulations  to  govern  qualifications  of  li- 
brarians. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery that  a  suitable  response  be  made 
by  the  Secretary.  The  resolution  was  sec- 
onded and  carried. 

The  Pbesident  then  introduced  Mr.  W. 

N.  C.  Carlton,  chairman  of  the  Enlarged 

Program    Committee,    who   presented    the 

printed  report  of  the  CJommittee  with  the 

following  remarks: 

My  duties  at  this  particular  time  are 
purely  formal.  As  chairman  of  the  (Com- 
mittee, I  am  instructed  to  present  to  you 
the  re-statement  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Enlarged  Program,  which  statement 
is  the  result  of  the  carrying  out  of  the 
specific  and  formal  instructions  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board.  As  some  of  you  may  not 
have  followed  the  evolution  of  this  Com- 
mittee and  its  work,  it  seems  desirable  to 
introduce  the  Report  with  just  a  few  words 
of  explanation.  First,  as  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Enlarged  Pro- 
gram.   You  must  bear  in  mind  that  there 
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is  a  slight  difference  between  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Enlarged  Program  and  the  Joint 
Committee.  The  Committee  on  the  En- 
larged Program  was  appointed  by  the  Ez- 
ecutiye  Board  and  the  four  affiliated  soci- 
eties. It  has  nine  members.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Enlarged  Program  consists 
of  the  foregoing  nine  persons  and  four 
additional  members  appointed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Executiye  Board  to  represent 
the  attitude  expressed  in  the  circular  let- 
ter dated  Mardi  31st,  which  called  for  a 
reconsideration  of  the  resolutions  as  pre- 
sented at  the  Chicago  meeting  last  Decem- 
ber. Copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  were  mailed  to  each  member  of 
the  American  Library  Association  a  week 
ago  last  Monday  in  order,  so  far  as  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  Committee,  to  afford 
ample  time  for  its  reading  and  considera- 
tion and  the  opportunity  to  think  out  sug- 
gested modifications,  if  it  were  your  pleas- 
ure so  to  do.  That  Report,  the  Re-state- 
ment by  the  Joint  Committee,  I  herewith 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  present  to  the 
American  Library  Association  for  discus- 
sion this  morning. 

Mr.  Dana  moved  that  the  Report  be  re- 
ceiyed  and  filed.  The  motion  was  second- 
ed and  after  discussion  as  to  its  meaning, 
carried. 

Mr.  Dana  then  moved  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association  be  instructed  to 
say  to  the  Executive  Board  that  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  Association  that  the  Executive 
Board  with  its  special  Committee  on  En- 
larged Program  proceed  with  the  carrying 
out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Enlarged  Pro- 
gram, or  rather  the  Enlarged  Program  it- 
self, in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of 
this  Association  passed  at  Chicago  on  the 
second  day  of  January,  1920.  The  motion 
was  seconded,  and  the  resolutions  were 
lead,  after  which  Mr.  Dana  discussed  the 
subject  at  some  length.  There  was  fur- 
ther discussion  by  Dr.  Raney,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Dr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Utley  and  Mr.  Malcolm 
Wyer.  Dr.  Bostwick  then  moved  that  the 
resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Dana  be  laid  on 
the  table.  The  motion  was  seconded  and 
carried. 

Dr.  Andbews  moved  that  the  Report  be 
referred  to  the  Council,  and  that  the  re- 
port of  the  Council  be  presented  to  the 
Association  before  the  Conference  ad- 
journed.   The  motion  was  seconded.    After 


discussion  by  Mr.  Milam,  Dr.  Andrews  and 
Miss  Ahem,  Dr.  Bishop  moved,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  motion  before  the  house, 
that  the  Association  proceed  immediately 
to  discuss  the  Enlarged  Progn^am.  The 
motion  was  carried. 

The  Program  was  then  discussed  by  Mr. 
Dana,  Miss  Ahem,  Mr.  Utley,  Mr.  Greene, 
Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Milam,  Dr.  Raney,  Miss 
Webster,  Dr.  Carlton,  Dr.  Andrews,  Dr. 
Hill,  Mr.  Settle.  Mr.  Steiner,  Mr.  Roden 
and  Mr.  Ferguson. 

When  the  question  of  certification  came 
up.  Miss  Tyler  presented  the  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  and  asked  that  it  be 
considered.  Mr.  Reece  moved  that  the  re- 
port be  received  and  in  general  approved, 
and  then  referred  to  the  Council  for  fur- 
ther discussion.  The  motion  was  seconded 
and  carried. 

Dr.  Ransy  moved  that  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  campaign,  June  30,  1920,  and 
the  rendition  of  the  then  final  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Enlarged  Program,  in- 
cluding the  results  of  the  Campaign  and 
the  Re-statement  of  the  American  Library 
Association's  Enlarged  Program  and 
Budget  submitted  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee of  May  17,  1920,  be  brought  jointly  to 
the  heads  of  the  Council,  the  Executive 
Board,  and  the  Finance  Committee,  and  if 
this  Conference  results  in  agreement  on 
the  part  of  a  majority  of  each  of  these 
three  bodies,  the  Executive  Board  be  and 
is  hereby  authorized  by  the  Association  to 
proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  Program 
within  the  limits  of  the  constitution;  that 
in  case  of  disagreement,  the  matter  be 
referred  for  final  action  to  the  Association 
itself.  The  motion  was  seconded.  It  was 
discussed  by  Dr.  Hill.  Dr.  Carlton,  Dr. 
Bishop,  Mr.  Milam,  Mr.  Spaulding  and 
others.  On  a  rising  vote  the  motion  was 
lost;  58  in  favor  and  138  opposed. 

The  Secretary  then  presented,  on  behalf 
of  the  Executive  Board,  the  following  reso- 
lution adopted  by  it  on  April  30th.  RE- 
SOLVED that  the  Executive  Board  rec- 
ommend at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Association  that  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  the  money  received  in  con- 
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seqaence  of  the  present  authorised  appeal 
shall  be  set  aside  for  a  permanent  endow- 
ment. A  motion  to  adopt  the  resolution 
was  carried  unanimously  and  it  was  de- 
clared adopted. 

Dr.  MoifTooHEBT  moyed  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolution:  RESOLVED  that 
the  Association  approves  the  action  of  the 
Executive  Board  in  deciding  that  loans 
from  the  Association's  War  Service  Funds 
for  campaign  purposes  shall  be  a  first 
claim  upon  the  money  collected.  The  mo- 
tion was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Hicks  then  moved  that  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  adopt  the  Re- 
statement of  the  Enlarged  Program  sub- 
mitted by  the  Joint  Committee  as  a  basis 
for  the  guidance  of  the  constitutional 
agencies  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation in  the  administration  of  the  en- 
larged activities  of  the  Association.  The 
motion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Reece  moved  as  a  substitute  for  the 
resolution  before  the  Association  that  the 
Enlarged  Program  be  made  a  special  or- 
der of  business  at  the  Friday  morning 
session.  Miss  Ahem  then  moved  to  ad- 
journ. The  motion  was  carried  and  the 
session  adjourned. 

FIFTH  GENERAL  SESSION 
(Saturday  forenoon,  June  5) 

President  Hadley  presided. 

After  the  announcements  had  been  made, 
there  was  a  brief  discussion  of  the^  unfa- 
vorable and  artificial  exchange  value  placed 
on  the  mark  in  the  purchase  of  German 
books.  Dr.  Raney  suggested  that  the  As- 
sociation better  not  take  up  the  matter 
oflicially  until  the  Peace  Treaty  is  adopt- 
ed. 

A  motion  to  proceed  at  once  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Enlarged  Program  was  lost 
on  a  rising  vote;  95  in  favor  and  156 
against. 

President  Hadlet  then  introduced  Miss 
Mabjobt  Doud  of  the  St  Louis  Public  Li- 
brary who  read  a  paper  on 

THE   INABnCULATE   UBRABT    ASSISTANT;    CAN 
FUIXEB   EXPRESSION    BE    PBOVIBED? 

(See  p.  141) 


A  paper  was  then  read  by  Miss  Lasi 
Rich,  Chief  Assistant  of  the  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Library,  on 

now  CAN  THE  BENKFICXNCS  OF  UBEAEIBS  K 

MORS   SUCCESSFULLT  WBECTWD   TOWAHI 

THEQt  ASSISTANTS? 

(See  p.  141) 

President  Hadlet  then  introduoed  Ifiss 
Jennie  M.  Fuexneb,  Head  of  the  Clreiila- 
tion  Department  of  the  Louisrllle  Free 
Public  Library,  who  read  a  paper  on 

CHOOSING  A  LIBBABIAN  FBOM  THX   flEWfUiHT 
OP  THE  ASSISTANT 

(See  p.  141) 
Miss  BIabtha  Patbick  of  the  New  Oi^ 
leans   Public  Library   was   unable   to  be 
present    See  page  141  for  her  paper  on 

the  ubbabt  assistant  and  the  ubbabt 

boabd 

The  purpose  of  the  Library  Workers 
Association  was  explained  by  Miss  Tan 
Dtne.  There  was  further  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  library  assistants  by  BCiss  Ma- 
lone,  Miss  Downey,  and  Miss  ESsther  John- 
ston. 

President  Hadlet  then  called  for  unfin- 
ished business  and  Dr.  Abthdb  B.  Bost- 
wicK,  librarian  of  the  St  Louis  PoMc  Li- 
brary presented  the  following  resolatio& 
and  moved  its  adoption. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  American  Litoa- 
ry  Association  approves  the  Re-statement 
of  the  Enlarged  Program  as  presented  by 
the  Joint  Committee  as  a  basis  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Executive  Board  in  ad- 
ministering the  enlarged  activities  of  the 
Association. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  W.  N.  C.  Cabuton  as  Chairman  <tf 
the  Joint  Committee  spoke  very  briefly  and 
eloquently  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

After  further  discussion  by  Biiss  Ahem, 
Mr.  Sanborn,  Mr.  Spaulding,  Miss  Malone, 
Miss  Downey,  Mr.  Dana,  and  Mr.  Strohm, 
the  motion  to  adopt  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  carried  by  rising  vote. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  recommenda- 
tion made  at  the  meeting  of  the  ESxecu* 
tive  Board  in  the  matter  of  ofllcial  pub- 
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lifiliers  of  the  American  Library  ABSocia- 
tion.  The  question  raised  being  one  In- 
TOlYing  the  policy  of  the  Association,  as 
such,  it  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Conncil  for  its 
recommendation. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  when  the 
By-laws  would  come  up  for  discussion. 
Mr.  Ranck  suggested  that  they  be  referred 
to  the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

SIXTH  GENERAL  SESSION 
(Monday  forenoon,  June  7> 

President  Hadlet  presided. 

Miss  Ck>RNELiA  Mabvin  read  a  paper  on 

ADVENTUBES    IN    ORIENTAL   BOOKSHOPS 

As  she  spoke  informally  and  her  notes  are 

not  available,  it  is  regretted  that  the 
address  cannot  be  reproduced  here. 

Mr.  WnxiAM  MacLeod  Raine  then  read 
a  paper  on 

THE  F0BHT7LA  OF  THE  WE8TEBN   NOVEL 

(See  p.  210) 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Mr.  W.  Dawson  Johnston,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  President,  presented  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
which  was  adopted  as  follows: 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Library 
Association  express  its  keen  appreciation 
of  the  provision  for  the  professional  libra- 
ry service  in  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments as  evidenced  in  the  continued  close 
relations  between  these  departments  and 
this  Association. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Libra- 
ry Association  express  its  gratitude  to  all 
those  who  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  meeting  and  particularly  to  Mr.  Man- 
ly D.  Ormes,  chairman  of  the  local  com- 
mittee, and  his  associates,  to  Miss  Rena 
Reese,  chairman  of  the  social  committee, 
and  her  associates,  to  Mr.  Fred  Clatworthy, 
of  Estes  Park,  and  to  the  representatives 
of  the  local  newspapers. 

Mabt  Eileen  Ahebn,  Chairman. 

W.  Dawson  Johnston, 

Thebesa  Hitchleb, 

C!ommittee  on  Resolutions. 


By  common  consent  it  was  ordered  on 
the  suggestion  of  Miss  Ahebn  that  copies 
of  the  resolution  relating  to  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  be  sent  to  these  De- 
partments. 

The  memorial  minute  on  Andrew  Car- 
negie adopted  by  the  Executive  Board  and 
printed  in  the  January  Bulletin  (see  page 
79)  was  approved  by  the  Association.  The 
Secretary  also  read  memorial  minutes  on 
Charles  Henry  Gould  and  Miss  Mary 
Frances  Isom,  which  were  adopted. 

The  resolutions  follow: 


Andrew  Carnegie 

MEMOBIAL    MINUTE 


Prepared  by  the  committee  appointed  by 
the   President    of   the    Association   and 
adopted  by  the  Executive  Board. 
The  death  of  Andrew  Carnegie  on  Au- 
gust   11,    1919,   at   his   summer   home   at 
Lenox,  Massachusetts,  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year,  deprives  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation of  one  of  its  few  honorary  mem- 
bers, and  the  free  public  libraries  of  the 
English-speaking  world  of  their  stanchest 
and  most  munificent  friend.    His  substan- 
tial  encouragement  of   the   establishment 
of  libraries  stands  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.     His  benefactions  for 
libraries  have  been  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
make  him  a  unique  figure  in  popular  edu- 
cation.   His  support  of  library  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  has  been  an 
important  contribution  to  professional  li- 
brarianship,  and  a  natural  supplement  to 
his  great  work  for  the  encouragement  and 
promotion  of  libraries. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  extensive  gifts  to  libra- 
ries began  in  the  eighties  and  followed 
each  other  with  increasing  rapidity,  until 
the  number  and  size  of  his  donations  at- 
tracted world-wide  attention.  His  inter- 
est continued  until  his  death;  in  fact,  still 
continues,  as  much  of  his  wealth  was  left 
for  a  continuance  of  the  work. 

Believing  as  he  did,  that  free  libraries 
were  "cradles  of  democracy"  and  "fruits 
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of  the  true  American  ideal/'  he  made  it 
the  bOBiness  of  his  later  life  to  giro  the 
opportonity  for  readinsr  to  any  community 
which  manifested  sufficient  interest  to  giro 
promise  of  adequate  and  continuous  sup- 
port. Before  his  death*  some  three  thou- 
sand library  buildings  were  erected,  at  a 
cost  to  him  of  orer  166,000,000. 

His  interest  in  libraries  was  based  on  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  educational  bene- 
fits he  had  received  personally  from  them, 
and  his  approval  of  an  institution  so  un- 
usually fitted  to  assist  those  compelled  to 
educate  themselves.  Among  the  many 
avenues  open  to  those  who  wish  to  benefit 
others,  this  made  the  strongest  appeal  to 
him,  and  received  much  the  greatest  share 
of  his  attention. 

The  principal  direction  to  which  his 
gifts  were  devoted  was  the  erection  of 
buildings.  Believing,  as  he  did,  that  a 
library  was  a  necessary  public  utility  in  a 
modem  community,  he  felt  that  the  insti- 
tution of  this  aid  to  education  was  best 
promoted  by  this  direct  initial  contribu- 
tion to  those  communities  which  already 
felt  the  need  and  were  anxious  to  meet  it. 
Once  established,  he  felt,  every  community, 
would  maintain  its  library  to  the  extent 
Justified  by  the  value  of  its  work. 

The  sudden  increase  in  library  facilities 
occasioned  by  his  benefactions,  especially 
in  this  country,  created  an  acute  need  for 
skilled  librarians.  To  meet  this  want,  Mr. 
Carnegie  became  an  active  benefactor  of 
library  schools,  and  continued  to  contrib- 
ute to  their  support  until  his  death.  An 
additional  contribution  to  professional  li- 
brarianship  was  the  endowment  of  |100,- 
000  presented  to  this  Association,  to  pro- 
mote the  publication  of  professional  litera- 
ture, which  has  made  possible  the  produc- 
tion of  many  useful  handbooks. 

BE  IT  THEREFORE  RESOLVED,  That 
there  be  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Association  our  deep  sense  of  the  loss  of 
the  greatest  friend  and  benefactor  of  li- 
braries in  the  world's  history. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  a 


copy  of  this  Minute  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Car- 
negie and  her  daughter. 

E.  H.  Anihebson,  Chairman. 

Habbison  W.  Cbav^ 

JoHiT  H.  Lms, 

LmDA  A.  EAsncAir, 

Abthxjb  E.  Bostwick. 

Charies  Henry  Gould 

In  the  passing  of  Charles  Henry  GouM 
on  July  30,  1919,  this  Association  has  lost 
one  of  its  ablest  and  most  deTOted  mem- 
bers, and  it  is  with  sinoerest  regret  that 
the  American  Library  Association  finds  it 
a  duty  at  this  time  to  express  and  record 
its  sense  of  loss  in  his  removal  from  us. 

Mr.  Gould  had  served  this  Association 
as  well  as  his  own  country  in  a  most  de- 
voted and  efficient  manner  for  many  years. 
In  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  way  he  has 
done  not  only  much  committee  work  in 
the  Association  but  has  also  reaped  its 
highest  official  honor  in  his  elevation  to 
the  presidency  of  this  body.  In  that  office 
he  exhibited  a  master  mind  and  an  un- 
limited devotion  that  made  his  official 
career  of  great  service. 

Those  who  knew  him  realize  that  noth- 
ing that  can  be  said  at  this  time  can  over- 
state the  value  of  his  service. 

EiBNXST    C.    RiCHABDSOK, 
BfABT  S.   SaXB, 

Frank  P.  Hnx, 

Committee. 

Mary  Frances  Isom 

By  the  death  of  Miss  Mary  Frances 
Isom  on  April  15,  1920,  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  and  the  library  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  country  have  sustained 
a  very  great  loss,  and  this  body  wishes  to 
express  its  sense  of  loss  and  to  record  its 
deep  appreciation  of  the  noble  character 
and  devoted  service  always  maniftet  in 
what  she  did. 

Miss  Isom  was  for  many  years  librarian 
of  the  Library  Association  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  to  which  service  she  unreservedly 
gave  her  life.  She  became  a  leader  ct 
library  thought  and  activity  on  the  Ps- 
clflc  Coast,  but  her  influence  and  devotion 
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extended  beyond  that  region  of  our  coun- 
try by  means  of  her  actiyity  in  this  Asso- 
ciation both  as  an  official  and  as  a  mem- 
ber. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 
ramifications  of  her  interests  and  her  de- 
Totion  to  the  life  of  the  city  of  Portland 
and  the  entire  coast. 

Singleness  of  purpose  and  intelligent 
administration  of  her  work  marked  her 
every  thought  and  action. 

Mabt  Eileen  Ahebn, 
Cornelia  Mabviw, 
zxtlema  kostomlatbky, 

Committee. 


Mr.  Henbt  N.  Sanbobn  then  read  a  reso- 
lution on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Utley  from 
the  secretaryship  of  the  Association. 

The  resolution  was  written  by  Dr.  R.  R. 
Bowker,  Editor  of  the  Library  Journal 
and  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  as  an  ex- 
pression from  the  membership  at  large. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  as  follows: 

George  B.  Utley 

The  services  of  George  B.  Utley  to  the 
American  Library  Association  as  its  Sec- 
retary, for  the  past  nine  years,  have  been 
of  such  resultful  and  successful  character 
that  it  seems  Just  and  wholly  desirable 
that  the  Association  record  in  an  espe- 
cial way  its  recognition  of  that  serrice. 
Under  the  precedent  that  a  new  President 
is  elected  each  year,  and  in  view  of  the 
infrequent  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Board,  the  executive  control  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Association  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  its  Secretary,  and  upon  him  de- 
volves, therefore,  both  the  routine  admin- 
istration and  much  of  the  forward  move- 
ment in  the  work  of  the  Association.  Mr. 
Utley  has  met  the  requirements  of  the 
office  with  constant  assiduity,  excellent 
Judgment  and  careful  conservatism,  while 
promoting  the  progressive  development  of 
the  Association's  endeavors  in  response  to 
the  growing  needs  and  broadening  char- 
acter of  the  work  of  American  libraries. 
During  the  strenuous  years  of  war  work, 


he  more  than  doubled  his  duties  by  serv- 
ing not  only  as  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, but  also  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  War  Service  Committee  and  as  one  of 
the  responsible  administrative  officers  at 
Library  War  Service  Headquarters.  Those 
who  have  Immediately  directed  the  War 
Service  have  added  their  testimony  to  the 
value  of  his  work  in  that  field.  Mr.  Ut- 
ley's  agreeable  manner,  abounding  good 
nature,  unfailing  patience  and  clear  voice 
have  made  him  especially  useful  during 
the  conferences  of  the  Association,  where 
the  burdens  of  work  are  manifold  and  in- 
sistent. 

As  Mr.  Utley  resigns  the  Secretaryship 
to  take  his  place  in  the  profession  at  the 
head  of  a  great  library,  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  thus  records  its  sincere 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  retiring 
Secretary,  and  its  best  wishes  for  his  suc- 
cess in  renewing  his  work  as  a  library  ex- 
ecutive. 

It  was  next  moved  by  Miss  Ahern,  sec- 
onded and  carried  that  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  send  letters  of  greeting  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  James  Carr. 

Mr.  Andrews  moved  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  be  extended  to  Mr.  Carl 
B.  Roden  for  his  faithful  services  as  its 
Treasurer.    The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Association  adopted  the  following 
resolutions  previously  adopted  by  the 
Council  and  recommended  to  the  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Library  Service 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Library  Serv- 
ice, which  was  established  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  proved  to  be  of  such  inter- 
est and  value  to  librarians  all  over  the 
country  that  when  funds  lapsed  for  its 
continuance  the  Boston  Public  Library  es- 
tablished a  current  document  service  and 
published  a  monthly  Government  News 
Bulletin,  thus  demonstrating  the  value  of 
a  local  Government  Service;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Boston  Public  Library 
and  libraries  in  general  cannot  function 
satisfactorily  without  the  aid  of  a  na- 
tional library  clearing  house;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Library 
Association   in   annual   conference   assem* 
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bled  at  Colorado  Springs,  Jane  2  to  9»  1920, 
again  expresses  its  confidence  in  such  a 
service  and  urges  the  passage  of  S.  2457, 
H.  R.  6870,  a  bill  to  establisb  a  library  in- 
formation service  in  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. 

FURTHER  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  and  that  they  be 
urged  to  support  this  bill. 

Reclassification  of  Salaries 

WHEREAS,  the  publication  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Congressional  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Reclassification  of  Salaries  reveals 
a  sound  governmental  emplojrment  policy 
and  a  classification  of  all  positions  In  the 
Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  Qovem- 
ments  based  on  scientific  principles,  the 
adoption  of  which  would  place  all  govern- 
ment positions  on  a  firm  businesslike  basis 
of  co-ordination  and  interrelationship, 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Library 
Association  endorses  the  report  of  the  Con- 
gressional Joint  Commission  on  Reclass- 
ification of  Salaries  in  principle  as  rep- 
resenting sound  empl03rment  policies  for 
the  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernments and  urges  the  prompt  adoption 
by  Congress  of  the  enacting  bill  and  class- 
ification. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  discrepancies  and 
inequalities  affecting  the  classification  of 
the  library  service  should  be  eliminated, 
preferably  by  the  closer  coordination  of 
that  service  with  the  other  professional, 
scientific  and  technical  services  requiring 
equivalent  education,  training  and  pro- 
fessional qualifications,  and  represented  in 
the  classification  by  standardized  specifica- 
tions, terminology  and  salary  scales. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  arrangements 
had  been  made  between  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  the  Navy  Department  whereby  radio 
messages  may  be  sent  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and  car- 
ried that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to 
send  a  brief  message  from  the  Association 
direct  to  the  Boy  Scouts  urging  librarians 
to  make  available  to  boyB  everywhere  all 
the  best  books  on  radio  telegraphy. 

The  Secretary  next  read  the  supplemen- 
tary report  of  the  Finance  Committee 
which  was  adopted.  (See  p.  000)  under 
Finance  Committee  or  Executive  Board.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  TELLERS 
OF  ELECTION 

Total  number  of  votes  cast,  168,  the  fc^ 
lowing  officials  being  elected: 
William  Teal. 
Albert  R.  Nichols, 
Tellers. 

President 

Alice  S.  Tyler,  director.  Western  Re- 
serve University  Library  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

First  Vice-President 

H.  H.  B.  Myer.  chief  bibliographer.  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C 

Second  Vice-President 

Louise  B.  Krause,  librarian,  H.  M.  Byl- 
lesby  ft  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 

Members  of  Executive  Board 
George  B.  IHley,  librarian,  Newberry  Li- 
brary, Chicago,  niinois. 

Azarian  S.  Root,  librarian,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Members  of  Council 

Mary  Eileen  Ahem,  editor  Public  Libra- 
ries, Chicago,  Illinois. 

W.  O.  Carson,  inspector  of  libraries. 
Province  of  Ontario,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Luther  L.  Dickerson,  in  charge  Library 
Service,  U.  S.  War  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

C.  F.  D.  Belden,  librarian,  Boston  Public 
Library,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Julia  Ideson,  librarian,  Houston  Carnegie 
Library,  Houston,  Texas. 

Trustee  of  Endowment  Fund 
W.  W.  Appleton,  New  York  City. 

The  president-elect.  Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler, 
was  escorted  to  the  platform. 

President  Hadlet:  Miss  Tyler,  may  I,  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  present  this  ga- 
vel to  you  for  use  next  year,  with  the 
warm  hope  that  the  year  be  one  not  only 
of  success  to  you  but  one  of  satisfaction 
and  progress  to  the  Association. 

Miss  Tyler:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President 
and  fellow  librarians.    I  feel  very  humble 
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at  this  moment.  All  I  can  say  is  that  while 
we  are  Hying  in  this  high  altitude,  which 
seems  to  have  affected  some  of  us  in  a 
physical  way»  I  hope  it  may  not  affect  your 
humble  fellow-worker  in  any  other  way. 
I  will  endeavor  in  every  way  possible  to 
maintain  the  high  and  inspirational  his- 
tory of  this  organization  and  will  do  my 


best,  but  you  must  not  expect  too  much. 
Thank  you  all. 

Miss  Tyler  was  presented  with  a  bou- 
quet of  pink  roses  from  the  Iowa  libra- 
rians. 

There  being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Association  the  President  de- 
clared the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 


COUNCIL 

FIRST  SESSION 


The  Council  met  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
June  3rd.  Twenty-nine  members  were 
present. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Hadley,  who  announced  that  the 
first  thing  on  the  docket  was  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  conunittee  of  five. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Andrews  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  President  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  to  nominate  the  new 
members  of  the  Council  which  the  Coun- 
cil itself  is  to  elect  for  the  next  ensuing 
term. 

The  next  item  of  business  was  the  read- 
ing by  the  Secretary  of  the  so-called 
Guerrier  resolution,  the  "Resolution  on 
national  Wn-ary  service,** 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

WHEREAS,  the  National  L/ibrary  Serv- 
ice, which  was  established  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  proved  of  such  interest  and 
value  to  librarians  all  over  the  country 
that  when  funds  lapsed  for  its  continu- 
ance the  Boston  Public  Library  established 
a  current  document  service  and  published 
a  monthly  Government  News  Bulletin,  thus 
demonstrating  the  value  of  a  local  Gov- 
ernment News  Service  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Boston  Public  Library 
and  libraries  in  general  cannot  function 
satisfactorily  without  the  aid  of  a  Na- 
tional Library  Clearing  House, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That 
the  A.  L.  A.  in  annual  conference  asisem- 
bled  at  Colorado  Springs,  June  3rd  to  7th, 
1920,  again  expresses  its  confidence  in 
such  a  service  and  urges  the  passage  of 
S.  2457,  H.  6870,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Li- 
brary Information  Service  in  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  and 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  each 


Senator   and    to   each   Representative   re- 
questing his  active  interest  and  support. 

H.  H.  B.  Meter,  Cabl  H.  Mmkic, 

George  B.  Utlet,  George  8.  Godard, 

C.  B.  Roden,  W.  W.  Bishop. 
Edith  Tobitt, 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Dr.  Bost- 
wick  the  President  stated,  "This  is  the 
library  commission  bill.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  the  intention,  I  believe,  to  get 
back  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
purpose  of  disseminating  information  re- 
garding public  documents."  Mr.  Bishop 
then  said,  "This  is  a  request  for  the  en- 
dorsement of  information  regarding  pub- 
lic audits  for  libraries  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Association  last  June  and 
which  then  received  its  endorsement  It 
has  been  a  bill  favorably  reported  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  In  view,  Mr.  President, 
of  the  extremely  chaotic  conditions  of  the 
printing  conditions,  the  clearing  house  of 
information  is  even  more  than  ordinarily 
necessary  and  the  A.  L.  A.  has  put  itself 
once  on  record  as  favoring  the  passage  of 
these  bills  and  the  request  is  to  renew  the 
approval  given  at  that  meeting." 

Opposition  to  the  bill  was  discussed, 
after  which  it  was 

Voted,  That  this  resolution  be  approved. 

Dr.  Andrews,  when  called  up  for  a  re- 
port on  Central  Union  list,  "reported 
progress." 

The  secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Perry,  asking  if  as  a  body  the  American 
Library  Association  ought  to  take  some  ac- 
tion protesting  against  the  increasing  ex- 
tent to  which  advertisements  are  allowed 
to  creep  into  the  text  of  current  period- 
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icals.     No  action  was  taken  beyond  the 
receiYing  and  filing  of  the  letter. 

The  Preeident  called  upon  Mr.  Bower- 
man  to  submit  his  resolution.  In  present- 
ing it,  Mr.  Bowerman  said:  "I  want  to  get 
the  endorsement  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
Association  on  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reclassification.  Before 
presenting  it  I  wish  to  say  that  two  for- 
ward steps  have  been  taken  by  the  U.  S. 
Qovemment  recently  in  furtherance  of  the 
▼ery  objects  presented  so  admirably  by 
the  President  in  his  presidential  address. 
After  working  a  generation,  perhaps  two 
generations,  the  federal  government  now 
has  a  retirement  law  for  the  retirement  of 
all  employees.  Both  houses  had  passed  a 
bill  which  was  in  conference,  and  perhaps 
now  is  a  law,  for  a  minimum  wage  by 
which  libraries  of  the  federal  goyemment 
as  well  as  all  other  goyemment  institu- 
tions would  pay  a  minimum  of  |1,080. 
Perhaps  more  than  that.  The  difTerence 
is  whether  the  minimum  of  |1,080  shall 
be  exclusiye  or  inclusiye  of  the  bonus  of 
|240  now  paid  by  the  goyemment.  The 
third  big  step  that  the  goyemment,  I 
think,  will  take,  provided  such  associa- 
tions as  this  and  many  others,  attempt  to 
get  an  endorsement,  is  that  of  the  r^ort 
of  the  Congressional  Joint  Commission  on 
Reclassification,  which  appears  to  be  an 
epoch-making  document.  It  represents  a 
very  conscientious  piece  of  work  lasting 
for  oyer  a  year.  For  identically  the  same 
services,  requiring  the  same  educational 
and  other  qualifications,  grossly  different 
compensation  is  paid  by  the  government, 
sometimes  100  per  cent  divergence,  for 
identically  the  same  piece  of  work.  That 
was  the  starting  point  that  Congress  want- 
ed to  eliminate  in  its  attack  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  making  the  report,  however,  the 
commission,  which  was  a  very  bro^d- 
spirited  body,  laid  down  what  seemed  to 
me  and  those  who  studied  the  subject,  a 
splendid  policy.  A  policy  that  not  only 
provides  for  uniform  pay  for  uniform  work 
but  also  for  the  very  thing  which  Mr. 
Hadley  brought  out — namely — the  partici- 
pation of  the  employees  was  provided — a 


commission  of  advisory  committees  r^- 
resenting  both  the  administrative  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  employees  who  par- 
ticipate in  all  discussions,  and — if  you  de- 
sire, all  disputes  between  the  two.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  is  given  by  this 
bill  the  administration  of  this  classifica- 
tion, for  a  classification  is  not  a  thing 
which  once  done,  is  done  once  and  for  alL 
It  must  be  a  continuous  proceeding.  They 
must  keep  on  making  changes  to  salt  all 
and  any  conditions.  The  two  things  we 
wish  to  have  your  endorsement  of  are, 
first,  the  classification  as  such,  the  report 
of  the  commission  which,  as  I  say,  presents 
an  important  policy,  and,  second,  the  classi- 
fication itself,  in  which,  I  regret  to  say. 
the  library  service  did  not  fare  very  welL 
If  the  classification  is  adopted  as  a  whcrfe, 
the  library  service  would  be  very  much 
better  oft  than  it  is  at  present,  by  its  be- 
ing properly  co-ordinated  with  the  other 
scientific,  technical  and  professional  serv- 
ices. I  will  present  the  resolution  which 
I  have  drawn  in  council  with  Mr.  Meyer. 
I  was  the  chairman  of  the  Library  Wage 
Committee  which  worked  with  the  com- 
mission. Mr.  Meyer  was  also  a  member 
of  that  committee.  Perhaps  I  also  ous^t 
to  say  and  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Association  for  the  help  that  was 
given  by  the  Association  to  the  Reclassi- 
fication Commission.  You  remember  a  year 
ago  I  presented  this  matter  to  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Committee  on  Library 
Service  was  instructed  to  aid  and  Dr.  Bost- 
wick,  the  chairman,  designated  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson to  help  us  and  he  finally  appeared 
with  us  in  the  presentation  of  our  brief. 
Here  is  the  resolution: 

WHEREAS,  the  publication  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Congressional  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Reclassification  of  Salaries  re- 
veals a  sound  governmental  employment 
policy  and  a  classification  of  all  positions 
in  the  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia 
governments  based  on  scientific  principles, 
the  adoption  of  which  would  place  all  gov- 
ernment positions  on  a  firm  businesslike 
basis  of  co-ordination  and  interrelation- 
ship, therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Library 
Association    endorses   the   Report    of   the 
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Congresaional  Joint  Commission  on  Re- 
classification of  Salaries  in  principle  as 
representing  sound  policies  for  the  Fed- 
eral and  District  of  Columbia  governments 
and  urges  the  prompt  adoption  by  Con- 
greBS  of  the  enacting  bill  and  classifica- 
tion. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  discrepancies  and 
inequalities  affecting  the  classification  of 
the  library  service  should  be  eliminated, 
preferably  by  the  closer  co-ordination  of 
that  service  with  the  other  professional, 
scientific,  and  technical  services  requiring 
equivalent  education,  training  and  pro- 
fessional qualifications,  and  represented  in 
the  classification  by  standardized  specifica- 
tions, terminology,  and  salary  scales. 

Dr.  Andbews:  May  I  inquire  if  that  is 
applicable  to  federal  employees  outside  of 
Washington? 

Mr.  President:  It  does  not.  The  com- 
mission was  instructed  to  consider  only 
federal  employees,  about  100,000,  in  Wash- 
ington; but  it  is  expected  If  this  goes 
through  it  will  be  extended  to  federal  em- 
ployees outside. 

Dr.  Anobcws:  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for 
us  as  a  general  body  to  express  an  opin- 
ion of  the  question  as  a  whole,  realizing 
that  it  could  be  applied  only  to  this  com- 
mission. It  seems  to  me  I  would  like  to 
express  my  approval  of  the  thing  covering 
the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Bowkbman:  It  is  of  course  in  Wash- 
ington but  we  don't  think  we  are  a  city 
like  the  rest  of  the  cities.  We  are  the  fed- 
eral government  in  Washington  and  I  am 
also  certain  that  the  next  move  will  be  to 
extend  it  outside. 

Motion  to  approve  made,  seconded  and 
carried. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Li- 
brary Workers  Association  relative  to  a 
possible  aflUiaUon  with  the  A.  L.  A.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  purpose  of  this  Association 
followed.    Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Hill  it  was 

Voted,  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
from  the  Council  to  consider  with  the  Li- 
brary Workers  Association  the  question  of 
afflliaUon. 

The  question  of  affiliation  having  been 
brought  up  and  the  conditions  of  affiliation 
baving  been  read.  Dr.  Andrews  stated  that 


there  was  also  a  provision  that  the  affiliat- 
ed organization  shall  be  a  member  as  sug- 
gested, of  the  council,  and  furthermore  af- 
filiated organizations  only  may  participate 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  confer- 
ence. 

Miss  Ttler:  1  am  inclined  to  think  we 
have  been  very  lax  in  these  matters.  We 
should  keep  in  mind  that  the  great  na- 
tional body  is  the  A.  L.  A.  and  that  what- 
ever other  groups  are  held  together  by  spe- 
cial interests,  the  great  body  is  the  A.  L.  A. 
I  believe  that  is  what  we  all  fondly  hope 
is  the  theory  if  not  the  fact.  I  wonder 
if  we  should  not  have  been  thoroughly  jus- 
tified in  saying  that  a  majority  of  the  af- 
filiated bodies  shall  be  members  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  It  seems  to  me  to  affiliate  bodies 
without  any  sort  of  effort  to  strengthen 
the  national  body  through  such  connec- 
tion has  been  a  mistake.  This  may  not 
appeal  to  members  of  the  council  but  It 
has  occurred  to  me  as  perfectly  Justified. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  affiliated 
bodies  should  have  enough  personal  in- 
terest and  real  feeling  to  belong  to  it 
It  would  not  be  a  hardship  to  request  that 
they  should  be  members,  personal  members 
of  the  association. 

The  employment  work  being  done  at 
Headquarters  was  mentioned  and  the  need 
of  funds  to  establish  a  Bureau  was  con* 
sidered. 

The  President  appointed  the  nominat- 
ing committee  to  present  names  as  nom- 
inees for  the  council:  Dr.  Wyer/  Miss  Ear- 
hart,  Miss  Marvin,  Dr.  Raney,  Miss  Bald- 
win. 

Mr.  Hill  inquired  regarding  the  report 
of  Miss  Tyler's  committee.  The  President 
ruled  that  it  was  in  order  for  Miss  Tyler 
to  present  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Frank  K.  Walter  was  chairman, 
on  Standardization,  Certification  and  Li- 
brary Training.  (This  report  will  be 
found  on  p.  311.)  Miss  Tyler  preceded 
the  report  with  this  statement: 

I  would  like  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee that  Mr.  Walter  worked  out  the  re- 
port as  presented  and  I  had  hoped  to  re- 
late it  very  clearly  and  definitely  to  the 
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findings.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  whether 
he  took  it  up  with  Mr.  Windsor  or  not  Oar 
general  plan  was  that  the  Board  would 
take  over  all  the  information  that  Mr. 
Windsor's  committee  could  turn  over.  We 
worked  on  that  basis.  The  recommenda- 
tions summarized  are  as  follows:  (Reads) 
It  seemed  to  us  that  the  five  members  ap- 
pointed or  elected  by  the  council  should  be 
selected  for  absolute  suitability  to  such  a 
task  and  not  limited  to  a  tjrpe  of  library. 
We  would  have  four  tjrpes  represented,  all 
interested  in  some  training,  or  by  local 
training  at  least,  and  there  was  an  eftort 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  provide 
a  broad  basis  for  certifying  good  library 
work  on  the  basis  of  what  had  been  ac- 
complished in  years  of  service  with  no 
thought  of  basing  it  on  training  as  such, 
but  that  we  would  endeavor  to  have  a 
broad  enough  system  that  it  would  corre- 
late the  various  tsrpes  for  work. 
After  discussion  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  Council  adopt  the  sec- 
ond,  third   and   fourth    recommendations. 

Voted,  That  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee be  accepted. 
The  session  was  then  adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION 

The  second  session  of  the  Council,  held 
immediately  following  the  last  general  ses- 
sion, June  7,  was  called  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  five  members  of  Council. 

The  President,  Bliss  Alice  S.  Tyler,  pre- 
sided. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the 
Committee  designated  to  nominate  the  new 
members  of  Council  which  the  Council 
itself  is  to  elect  for  the  next  ensuing  term. 
The  report  is  as  follows: 


The  Committee  on  nominatlonB  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  submits  the  follow- 
ing nominations: 

Arthur  L.  Bailey,  Wilmingrton,  Del 

John  H.  Leete,  Pittsburgli,  Pa. 

Henry  O.  Severance,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Burton  E.  Stevenson,  Chillioothe,  Ohio. 

Charlotte  Templeton,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Respectfully    submitted : 

Clara  F.  Baidwut, 
Frances  Earhakt, 

CORIOCLIA    MaBVIK, 

M.  Ii.  Ranet, 
BIaixx>lm   G.  Wm. 
June  7,  1920. 

Voted,  That  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  nominations  be  adopted  and  that 
these  nominees  be  declared  to  be  elected 
members  of  Council. 

The  following  resolution  was  pres^ted 
by  Mr.  Bowerman: 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  recognizing  the 
utility  of  the  library  statistics  which  hxn 
been  collected  during  the  census  year,  re- 
quest the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  collect  theee 
statistics  during  the  current  year,  and 
tender  to  ihem  such  assistance  as  it  mar 
be  possible  for  the  Association  to  give  in 
making  these  statistics  complete  and  a^ 
curate. 

It  was 

Voted,    That  the  resolution  be  adopted. 
The    session    was    thereupon   duly  ad- 
journed. 

No  report  has  been  received  from  tb^ 
College  and  Reference  Section  up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press. 
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The  Agricultural  Libraries  Section  held 
its  session  on  June  3  in  the  evening,  with 
Miss  Grace  E.  Derby,  associate  librarian 
of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
Library,  presiding.  Unfortunately  at  the 
last  moment  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
the  College  and  Reference  Section  was 
changed  from  the  afternoon  to  the  evening 
of  June  3.  This  produced  a  conflict  in 
hours  between  the  Agricultural  Libraries 
Section  and  the  Collef^e  and  Reference 
Section — sections  of  very  similar  interests. 


Miss  Derby  endeavored  unsuccessfally  to 
effect  a  better  arrangement.  This  prob- 
ably accounted  for  the  fact  that  only  ei^t- 
een  people  attended  the  agricultural  meet- 
ing, and  some  of  them  did  not  remain  for 
the  entire  evening. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  the  read- 
ing by  Miss  Derby  of  a  letter  from  UIss 
Barnett.  Both  she  and  Miss  Lacy  sent 
their  regrets  at  their  absences.  The  let* 
ter  was  briefly  as  follows:  Miss  Bamett re- 
called the  fact  that  this  was  the  tenth  an- 
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niTwtary  of  the  foandlng  of  the  Section. 
Its  greatest  accompliehment  had  been  the 
promotion  of  the  Agricultural  Indez»  which 
bad  been  diicuesed  at  the  first  meeting  at 
Mackinac  in  1910.  H.  W.  Wilson  has  now 
offered  to  glTO  us  a  page  in  each  number  of 
tlie  Agricultural  Index  for  news  of  agrl* 
eoltural  libraries.  The  librarisih  is  to  send 
tlie  materiaL  Miss  Bamett  also  suggested 
a  round  robin  letter.  Likewise  she  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  a  program  commit* 
tee  for  the  next  meeting.  She  referred  to 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Ida  A.  Kidder,  librarian 
of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College.  Miss 
Bamett  wished  Dr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  founder 
of  the  Section,  and  also  Mr.  Frederick  C. 
Hicks,  who  is  Interested  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Union  List  of  Agricultural 
Periodicals  by  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education  to  speak.  Miss  Bamett 
closed  her  letter  by  sending  her  good 
wishes. 

Miss  Derby  then  read  the  program  of 
the  first  meeting,  which  foreshadowed 
many  of  our  present  problems. 

In  the  absence  of  its  author,  Miss  Lucy 
Lewis  read  Dr.  R.  H.  Tme's  paper  on: 

BBOnmiHGB  IN  AGBICULTUBAL  UTKEATUKB  HI 

AMDUGA 

(See  page  186) 
Miss  Charlotte  Baker,  Librarian  of  the 
Colorado   Agricultural   College,   gare  a 

mSCUSBIOlf   ON    ▲    SUUVET    OF    AQBICULTCnUL 


An  abstract  follows: 

«an  thinking  of  agricultural  colleges, 
several  questions  have  come  to  my  mind. 
In  about  sixteen  of  our  states,  the  uni- 
rersity  and  the  agricultural  college  are 
together.  (1)  Is  there  one  large  library 
for  the  use  of  all  students  on  the  campusT 
(2)  Is  there  a  unirersity  library  and  an 
agricultural  library?  (3)  Is  the  agricul- 
tural library  a  branch  of  the  unirersity  li- 
brary, or  a  separate  entity?  In  some  in- 
stitutions, I  know  the  agricultural  library 
is  a  branch  and  the  attitude  of  the  gen- 
eral library  toward  it.  Is  one  of  condescen- 
sion. Again,  what  are  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  agricultural  library  and  the 
experiment  station  library? 

"Since  our  chairman  has  asked  me  to 
write  Miss  Bamett  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  about  the  adrisability  of  an 


agricultural  survey,  you  will  wish  to  hear 
her  reply.    She  writes: 

"1  have  often  thought  such  a  survey 
would  be  advisable.  The  A.  L.  A.,  as  yon 
know,  has  proposed  a  survey  in  connection 
with  its  Enlarged  Program,  but  even  if 
the  plans  for  it  are  carried  out,  I  hardly 
think  it  would  answer  the  same  purpose 
as  a  survey  confined  to  agricultural  li- 
braries, or  rather  to  the  land  grant  col- 
lege and  experiment  station  libraries  and 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
object  of  it  would  be,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
learn  existing  conditions,  the  good  as  well 
as  the  bad,  and  also  to  learn  why  such 
conditions  exist  In  other  words,  from  a 
study  of  the  results  of  such  a  survey,  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  definite  reoom- 
mendations  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
cultural libraries  and  their  service.  Some 
of  the  main  topics  which  I  would  like  to 
see  included  in  the  survey  are  (1)  organ- 
isation; (2)  equipment;  (3)  finances;  (4) 
buildings;  (6)  personnel;  (6)  service.  On 
the  enclosed  sheet,  I  have  indicated  some 
questions  under  each  of  these  heads  whidi 
have  occurred  to  me.  Persoually,  I  am 
inclined  to  limit  the  questionnaire  or 
questlonary  to  subjects  of  direct  interest 
to  agriculture  libraries.  In  other  words, 
I  would  hesitate  to  indude  any  of  interest 
to  libraries  in  general,  or  those  bearing 
upon  agricultural  college  life  in  generaL 

"'If  after  the  discussion  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Libraries  Section,  it  should  be 
decided  that  a  survey  of  Agricultural  U- 
braries  is  desirable,  it  would  probably  be 
best  to  appoint  a  committee  to  make  the 
survey  with  a  view  to  getting  it  published. 
It  would  be  fine,  if  it  could  possibly  be 
made  in  time  to  present  the  results  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Agricultural  Colleges  and  Bxpert- 
ment  Stations  in  November.  I  feel  that 
the  Agricultural  Colleges  have  big  oppor- 
tunities for  usefulness  which  they  as  a 
whole  have  not  yet  lived  up  to,  and  I  hope 
a  survey,  if  made,  may  have  some  good 
results.' " 

Miss  Baker  closed  by  suggesting  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  provided  that 
the  Section  approve  of  the  survey.  Miss 
Bamett  hoped  that  the  survey  could  be 
completed  in  time  to  present  its  results  to 
the  November  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations.  The  Section  approved 
of  the  survey,  but  agreed  that  a  year  was 
necessary  to  do  it  properly.  This  fall  wa^ 
thought  a  good  time  to  start    Miss  DMl»y 
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thoasht  that  the  sunrtr  would  be  eepe- 
cUUy  helpful  to  the  weaker  libraries. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Forrest,  librarian  of  the 
Montana  8tate  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arte  Library,  then  read  the 

BKPOKT  or  THE  OOMinTTEB  Olf  A  UKION  U8T 
or    AOBICULTURAL   PSBI0DICAL8. 

MisM  Grace  B,  Derby, 

Chairman,    AgricuUwral   lAbrariee    8eo 
Hon, 
American  ZAbrary  AMMoeiation. 

In  accordance  with  your  request  I  8ub> 
mit  the  following  report  of  progress  on 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  a  Union  List 
of  Agricultural  Periodicals.  The  Commit* 
tee  was  appointed  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion following  Mr.  Charles  R.  Green's 
paper  on  a  union  list  of  agricultural  period- 
icals glTon  at  the  meeting  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Libraries  Section  of  the  American 
Library  Association  at  Asbury  Park  in 
June,  1919.  The  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee who  were  appointed  by  Miss  Vera  M 
Dixon,  Chairman  o£  the  Section  at  that 
time,  were  as  follows:  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Green,  Librarian,  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  Chairman;  Mr.  Henry  O. 
SoTerance,  Librarian  of  ih^  University  of 
Missouri;  and  Miss  Lydia  K.  Wilkins, 
Chief  of  the  Periodical  Division,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Library.  In  Jan- 
uary Mr.  Green  unfortunately  found  it 
necessary  to  resign  from  the  Committee  on 
account  of  the  pressure  of  the  work  of  his 
library  and  the  writer  of  this  report  was 
asked  by  Miss  Derby  to  senre  as  Chairman 
In  his  place.  As  Mr.  Severance  bas  been 
In  Europe  on  business  for  the  A.  L.  A. 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  it  has 
been  impossible  for  him  to  do  any  work 
with  the  Committee. 

Before  Mr.  Green  resigned,  he  had  been 
In  communication  with  Mr.  Frederick  C. 
Hicks,  Law  Librarian  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, who  was  temporary  chairman  of 
the  Organising  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Eastern  college  libraries  November  29, 
1919,  to  consider  the  subject  of  co-opera^ 
tion  with  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  and  had  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
preliminary  report  of  the  Committee,  which 
Is  endoeed.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  re- 
port is  of  special  interest  to  our  Commit- 
tee because  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
means  of  co-operation  recommended  is  the 
preparation  of  union  lists  of  periodicals 
and  that,  furthermore,  the  report  holds  out 
the  possibility  of  the  publication  of  such 
lists  by  the  Institute  of  International  EMu- 
eatlon. 

It  was  telt  that  the  opportunity  set  forth 


in  the  Report  was  a  most  unusual  one  mud 
that  it  was  desirable  for  our  Committee 
t*  take  advantage  of  it  if  possible.    After 
some  preliminary  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Hicks,  who  made  some  valuable   suggee- 
tions  as  to  how  the  matter  should  be  taken 
up.  a  letter  was  written  to  Dr.  Stephen  P. 
Duggan,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education.  New  York  City,  explain- 
ing the  proposed  plans  of  our  Committee 
for  a  union  list  of  agricultural  periodicals 
and  asking  whether  the  Institute  would  be 
willing  to  publish  the  list.     In  his  reply 
Dr.  Duggan  said  that  he  would  be  glad 
tu  place  the  matter  before  his  committee 
but  that  he  thought  he  oug^t  to  draw  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  conformity 
with  the  name  of  the  Institute,  he  feared 
the   committee's   decision    would    be    that 
the  Institute   ought  not  to  publish   lists 
which  were  not  of  an  International  char- 
acter and  the  publication  of  which  would 
not  help  in  the  development  of   interna- 
tional good  will  for  which  the  Institute 
was  founded.    As  nothing  further  has  been 
heard   from   the   Institute   the   matter   to 
still  In  statu  quo.     It  is  believed  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  convince  the  Insti- 
tute  of   the   international    character    and 
value  of  a  union  list  of  the  agricultural 
periodicals  contained  in  the  various  agri- 
cultural colleges  and    reference    libraries 
throughout  (he  country,  but  in  view  of  the 
approaching  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Libraries    Section   it   seemed   best   before 
taking  the  matter  up  again  with  the  In- 
stitute, to  get  more  information  In  regard 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Section. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  points  to  decide 
in  regard  to  the  list  is  Its  scope.  Should 
it  be  confined  strictly  to  periodicals  on 
agriculture  and  all  its  branches  or  shouM 
It  include  also  those  on  the  sciences  per- 
taining to  agriculture,  sudi  as  botany, 
chemistry,  entomology,  forestry,  biology, 
etc.?  Should  society  publications.  ^n*^^e^ 
and  semi-annuals,  be  included  or  only  bona 
fide  periodicals  issued  at  least  lour  times 
a  year?  And  finally,  should  It  be  only  a 
list  of  titles  of  periodicals  currently  re- 
ceived or  should  it  catalog  the  full  files 
contained  In  the  various  co-operating  tt- 
braries? 

If  the  list  were  to  be  published  hj  the 
Institute  of  International  Education  It  is 
probable  that  It  would  be  feasible  to  In- 
clude only  agricultural  periodicals,  Amer- 
ican and  foreign.  This  list  would  undoubt- 
edly be  of  much  Interest  and  value  but  It 
ij  known  that  the  librarians  of  some  of 
the  agricultural  libraries  feel  that  a  ualoa 
list  confined  to  agricultural  pMlodicals 
would  be  much  less  useful  than  a  list  con- 
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taining  also  periodicals  on  the  sciences  re- 
lating to  agriculture  and  that  they  would 
prefer  to  have  published  a  list  of  all  the 
periodicals  and  society  publications  con- 
tained in  the  Library  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  matter  resolves  itself  into 
the  following  alternatives.  Is  it  best  for 
the  Committee  to  continue  its  efforts  to 
get  the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion to  publish  a  union  list  of  the  agri- 
cultural periodicals,  domestic  and  foreign, 
contained  In  the  agricultural  and  refer- 
ence libraries  of  the  country,  including 
not  only  current  periodicals  but  also  back 
volumes,  or  would  it  be  better  for  the 
Agricultural  Libraries  Section  to  bend  its 
efforts  toward  getting  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  publish  a  revised  edition  of 
Library  Bulletin  No.  37,  entitled  Catalog 
of  the  periodicals  and  other  serials  con- 
tained in  the  Library  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture?  The  difBculty  in  the 
way  of  getting  the  Department  to  publish 
this  catalog  is  the  scarcity  of  printing 
funds.  It  would  therefore  be  necessary  to 
convince  the  Division  of  Publications  of 
the  Department  of  the  great  need  for  the 
catalog.  Any  recommendations  which  the 
Section  may  make  in  regard  to  either  prop- 
osition as  a  result  of  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  deciding  upon  its  future  action. 
If  the  publication  of  a  union  list  of  agri- 
cultural periodicals  by  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Education  is  deemed  desirable, 
the  matter  will  again  be  taken  up  with 
Dr.  Duggan  and  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  persuade  the  Institute  to  publish  the 
list.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  such  a  list  would  also  be  in  gen- 
uine co-operation  with  the  International  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture  in  Rome  and  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  get  its  support  in  the 
undertaking. 

Ltdia  K.  Wilkins, 
Chairman. 

After  some  discussion  the  entire  mat- 
ter was  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair. 

Miss  Forrest  next  gave  a  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Ida  A.  Kidder,  formerly  librarian  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  who  has  died 
since  our  last  meeting.  She  spoke  of  her 
own  relations  to  her  as  class-mate  and 
friend  and  inspiring  co-worker.  Mrs.  Kid- 
der was  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Nor- 
mal College,  came  as  a  student  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  1903  at  forty-eight 


years  of  age.  She  had  the  courage  to  bor- 
row money  on  her  life  insurance  to  edu- 
cate herself,  although  she  was  already  in 
middle  life.  In  1906  she  received  the  de- 
gree of  B.  L.  S.  from  the  university,  grad- 
uating with  honors.  She  worked  first  at 
the  Washington  State  Library  and  the 
Oregon  Library  Commission,  and  in  1908 
went  to  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
as  librarian.  The  library  consisted  of 
4,000  books,  and  had  been  administered  by 
a  farmer,  who  had  moved  to  town  to  edu- 
cate his  daughters,  for  |40  a  month.  She 
left  the  library  well  organized  and  with  a 
strong  staff  of  workers  and  a  beautiful 
new  building.  Above  all  Mrs.  Kidder  was 
an  inspiration  to  all  who  came  under  her 
influence,  and  a  kind  helper  to  anyone  in 
difliculty.  She  was  never  too  busy  to  say 
the  kind  word  or  to  do  the  thoughtful 
thing.  Her  funeral  was  most  impressive. 
Her  body  lay  in  state  in  the  library,  and 
an  open-air  service  was  held  on  the  steps 
of  the  library  with  the  entire  college  in 
attendance.  The  students  carried  the  body 
from  the  campus.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Section: 

Whbrbab^  Mrs.  Ida  A.  Kidder  has  beer 
called  from  her  service  as* librarian  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  to  a  greater 
field: 

Whsrbas,  Her  departure  has  removed  frons 
our  midst  an  inspiring  presence  whose  help- 
ful influence  was  felt  by  everyone  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact: 

And  WhbreaSj  Her  untiring  energy  and  in- 
domitable courage  in  building  up  a  weH  or- 
ganised library  from  humble  beginnings  is 
a  source  of  help  and  encouragement  to  all 
co-workers:    therefore   be   it 

Rbsolvsd^  That  we,  the  Agricultural  Li- 
braries Section  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, do  express  our  appreciation  of  her' 
service  and  of  the  loss  to  the  library  world 
and  that  we  extend  to  her  associates  and  to 
her  bereaved  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  Hastings  spoke  of  his  plan  for  the 
cataloging  of  the  publications  of  the  state 
experiment  stations.  Each  state  agricul- 
tural library  is  to  analyze  its  own  series, 
end  the  Library  of  Congress  will  print  the 
cards.  The  work  is  done  for  six  states, 
namely  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts, 
Oregon,  Vermont  and  Virginia.    He  asked 
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the  cooperation  of  all  of  us.  He  also  asked 
whether  we  found  that  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
cards  came  too  slowly,  and  several  said 
that  they  desired  more  speed  In  the  dls- 
trilmtion  of  the  cards  and  also  of  the  agri- 
cultural publications  themselres. 

The  chairman  closed  by  asking  our  opin- 
ion of  the  round  robin  and  of  the  news 
page  in  the  Agricultural  Index.  It  was 
voted  to  try  to  contribute  to  the  news 
page,  but  the  round  robin  was  not  thought 
advisable.  Then  Miss  Derby  asked  for  mis- 
cellaneous questions.  Miss  Forrest  pre- 
sented her  views  on  the  matter  of  faculty 
rank  for  the  college  library  staff.  Most  of 
us  do  not  have  the  full  privileges  of  the 
teaching  faculty.  The  consensus  of  opin- 
ion is  that  the  librarian  should  have  the 
rank  and  salary  of  the  head  professor,  the 


heads  of  the  departments  that  of  the  as- 
sistant professor,  and  the  assistants  that 
of  an  instructor.  There  is  also  the  ques- 
tion of  a  sabbatical  year  and  of  a  chance 
for  summer  study  for  the  library  stafL 
Such  preferments  must  be  asked  for  only 
on  the  basis  of  training  and  service. 

In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
nominating  committee  the  following  were 
elected  officers  of  the  Section  for  the  com- 
ing year:  chairman,  Mr.  Malcolm  Q.  Wyer. 
Librarian,  University  of  Nebraska  Library; 
secretary,  Miss  Lucy  Lewis. 

Miss  Lewis  moved  that  the  chairman  ap- 
point a  program  committee  if  he  wanted 
help.  Motion  was  carried.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned. 

Elizabeth  FVjbbcst, 
Secretary. 
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The  Catalog  Section  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  met  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, June  5.  Miss  Agnes  S.  Hall,  head 
cataloger  of  the  Denver  Public  Library, 
acted  as  chairman  in  place  of  Mr.  Flagg, 
of  Bangor,  Maine,  whose  death  occurred 
March  28  of  this  year.  Miss  Mary  E. 
Hyde,  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
School,  elected  secretary,  resigned,  and 
Miss  Nellie  M.  Robertson,  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  Library,  was  appoint- 
ed to  fill  her  place. 

Miss  Zana  K.  Miller,  librarian.  Library 
Bureau,  Chicago,  read  a  paper  on 

tradition   vebstts   common   sense   in  the 

day's  work 
(See  p.  155) 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Rehm,  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  High  School,  gave  a  brief  talk  on 

A    layman's     views      of     THE      CATALOG,    in 

which  he  disposed  of  that  sacred  instru- 
ment altogether,  and  in  its  place  substi- 
tuted labeled  shelves.  We  catalogers  hope 
that  ninety-and-nine  do  not  agree  with  him. 
This  talk  was  followed  by  a  symposium 
by  Miss  Grace  Hill,  of  the  Kansas  City 
Public  Library,  and  Miss  May  Wood  Wig- 


gington,  head  of  the  Catalog  Department  of 
the  Louisville  Free  Library  on 

SHORT    CUTS    IN    CATALOGING 

(See  p.  162) 

Miss  Hill  expressed  the  opinion  that  in 
cataloging  for  small  libraries,  one  should 
be  guided  by  considerations  of  present  use- 
fulness in  making  eliminations.    She  em- 
phasized  the  point  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  duplicate  in  cataloging,  work   that  is 
done  in  indexes,  instancing  the  ChUdrenU 
catalog  and  the  Reader^s  guide.    Miss  Hill 
advocated    treating  the   government   pub- 
lications indexed  in  the  R€flder*M  guide  as 
periodicals,  1.  e.,  not  making  analjrtics  for 
the   catalog   but   using  such    publications 
through  the  indexes.    In  the  catalog,  she 
thought  it  inadvisable  to  use  many  cross 
references,  especially  See  also  cards.    To 
eliminate  the  writing    of    many    subject 
cards,  the  use  of  general  references  was 
suggested;  e.  g..  For  arithmetic,  see  hooks 
on  shelves  5fl, 

The  paper  of  Miss  Jennie  Herrman,  li- 
brarian, San  Diego  (Calif.)  County  Li- 
brary was  read  by  Miss  Althea  Warren, 
the  subject  being: 
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PB0BLEM8 

(See  p.  151) 

The  last  number  was  a  question  box  and 
discussion  led  by  Miss  Sula  Wagner  of  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Library.  A  list  of  ques- 
tions had  been  sent  in  covering  such  topics 
as:  added  entries,  different  editions,  an- 
alytics, waste  in  ordering  L.  C.  cards,  peri< 
odicals  with  changed  names,  call  numbers, 
arrangement  of  catalog  cards  and  prob- 
lems in  classification  and  subject  headings. 
Miss  Wagner  spoke  of  the  practice  in  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Library.  The  discussion 
was  participated  in  by  Miss  Ethel  Bond, 
Miss  Hall,  Miss  Wiggington,  Mr.  Hastings 
and  others.  On  account  of  lack  of  time, 
the  discussion  could  not  be  continued  long 
enough  to  consider  all  of  the  questions 
submitted. 

In  Miss  Wagner's  introductory  remarks, 
she  quoted  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Martel.  In  the  letter,  Mr.  Martel  asked  if 
it  might  not  be  feasible  to  invite  all  cat- 


alogers  to  register  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Section  or  with  A.  L.  A.  headquarters, 
stating  their  education,  training,  experi- 
ence, special  lines  (languages,  subjects, 
etc.),  salary  received  and  compensation  de- 
sired. After  discussion,  the  following  res- 
olution was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
section : 

Resolved:  That  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Martel's  suggestion,  the  incoming  chair- 
man undertake  to  send  out  a  questionnaire 
from  which  she  can  compile  a  list  of  cat- 
alogers,  their  experience,  salary,  etc.,  such 
list  ultimately  to  be  used  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
headquarters  in  filling  positions. 

The  nominating  committee,  consisting  of 
Miss  Wagner,  Miss  Merrill  and  Miss  Bond, 
nominated  for  chairman,  Miss  Ellen  M. 
Chandler,  head  of  the  Catalog  Department 
of  the  Buffalo  Public  Library;  for  secre- 
tary, Miss  Julia  T.  Lynch  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Free  Public  Library.  These  officers 
were  elected,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Nellie  M.  Robertson, 

Secretary. 
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The  Children's  Librarians  Section  of  the 
American  Library  Association  met  for  the 
22nd  time  on  the  evening  of  June  3,  1920, 
at  the  Antlers  Hotel,  Colorado  Springs, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Knapp,  chief  of  Children's 
Department,  Public  Library,  Detroit,  Mich., 
presiding,  and  gave  its  endorsement  to  the 
Children's  Book  Week  Movement,  planned 
by  the  American  Booksellers'  Association, 
and  to  the  plan  of  the  Book  Committee  of 
the  Art  War  Relief  Committee  for  sending 
children's  books  to  the  devastated  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

The  main  feature  of  the  evening  was 
the  discussion  of  questions  suggested  in  re- 
plies to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the 
chairman  to  50  libraries.  The  question 
of  reviewing  children's  books  received  the 
most  attention  and  was  very  ably  discussed 
by  Miss  May  Massee,  editor  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist,  who  explained  why  the  BookliBt 
is  only  as  good,  or  as  poor,  as  those  who 
check  its  tentative  lists  make  it  and  asked 


for  more  help  from  children's  librarians 
in  checking  and  annotating.  A  committee 
consisting  of  Miss  Delia  MacQregor,  St. 
Paul  Public  Library,  and  Miss  Janet  Jer- 
ome, Denver  Public  Library,  was  appointed 
to  work  with  Miss  Massee  on  a  plan  to  get 
more  reviews  of  new  books  from  children's 
librarians  of  the  country. 

The  value  of  subscription  sets  was  dis- 
cussed, as  well  as  many  other  interesting 
topics  relating  to  library  work  with  chil- 
dren, such  as  changing  methods  in  ped- 
agogy, the  loss  and  damaging  of  books  and 
the  question  of  how  to  recruit  new  work- 
ers for  library  work  with  children  in  face 
of  the  present  conditions  which  ofter  more 
money  for  work  requiring  less  preparation 
and  less  personal  fitness,  and  the  loss  of 
readers  after  leaving  school. 

A  nominating  committee  was  appointed 
consisting  of  Mabel  C.  True,  Supervisor  of 
children's  work,  Kansas  City;  (Gertrude  E. 
Avey,    Chief   of   children's   work,    Cindn- 
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nail;  Julia  W.  WiUUmson,  Snperrisor 
story  tellinff  and  club  work,  Philadelphia. 
This  committee  was  asked  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting,  Friday  erenlng. 

A  small  room  where  children's  librarians 
might  confer  upon  problems  relating  to 
their  work  was  reserved  and  certain  per- 
sons scheduled  to  introduce  persons  In  this 
room  between  programs. 

A  Joint  meeting  of  the  School  Libraries 
Section  and  Children's  Librarians  Section 
was  held  in  the  ball  nxmi  of  the  Antlers 
Hotel,  Colorado  Springs,  on  the  erening  of 
Friday,  June  4,  1920,  Miss  Knapp  presid- 
ing. 

A  paper  on  bbcknt  books  of  impobtanck 

TO  ALL  W0BKEB8  WITH  CHILDBEX  WaS  Omit- 
ted because  the  person  asked  to  glye  it  was 
unable  to  be  present. 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Wood,  State  Supervisor 
of  school  libraries,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  gave 
a  very  able  paper  on 

THE    PUBUC    UBRART    AND    THE    SCHOOL    LI- 
BRARY:    A    JOINT    OPPORTUNITT 

(See  p.  141) 

Miss  Wood  took  up  many  phases  of  li- 
brary work  with  schools,  stressing  the 
need  of  keeping  step  with  new  pedagogical 
ideas  and  harmony  between  school  li- 
braries and  public  libraries.  She  also  em- 
phasised the  necessity  of  awakening  Joy 
in  reading  rather  than  using  too  much 
compulsion.  She  spoke  of  instruction  in 
use  of  libraries  as  necessary  from  first 
grade  through  college  and  maintained  that 
many  analytics  In  the  catalog  aid  in  such 
work.  The  opportunity  of  the  school  li- 
brary to  study  and  encourage  recruits  for 
library  work  was  suggested  and  the  ques- 
tion of  allowing  children  to  read  books,  un- 
der supervision,  from  the  adult  collection 
was  discussed. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Jennings,  Librarian,  Seattle 
Public  Library,  told  of  his  experiences  in 
organising  work  with  the  schools,  espe- 
cially the  high  schools. 

Next  on  the  program,  Miss  Gertruims 
Andrus,  manager  of  Frederick  and  Nel- 
son's Bookshop  for  boys  and  girls,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  gave  a  vdry  interesting  talk  on 


BUTINO  BOOKS  FOR  A  CHHiHiEW'S 

(See  p.  146) 

Miss  Andrus  contrasted  the  amounts  of 
money  spent  in  ordering  and  told  interest- 
ing anecdotes  of  the  attitudes  of  the  book- 
sellers toward  her  library  ezpeiieaoe  and 
the  great  assistance  they  had  been  to  her 
In  getting  the  commercial  viewpoint  She 
said  booksellers,  as  well  as  llbrarlmna,  are 
too  inclined  to  be  misled  by  high  priced 
books.  Among  other  interesting  plants 
drawn  from  her  experience,  was  the  value 
of  something  to  attract  diildren,  as  the 
hobby  horse  In  the  book  department  of  the 
store  and  the  opMi  shelves  with  chairs  and 
tables  for  older  diildren  to  read.  9ie 
stated  that  the  book  displays  in  the  li- 
brary must  be  more  closely  linked  witli 
the  store  book  department  and  that  people 
do  value  librarians'  opinions  in  regard  to 
books  because  they  feel  that  there  is  no 
commercial  interest  Involved.  The  Chil- 
dren's Book  Week  will  assist  much  In 
bringing  closer  relationships  between  sell- 
ers and  librarians  and  In  raising  standards 
of  children's  books  everywhere. 

Mr.  Carl  H.  BIilam,  E«xecutlve  Secretary 
of  the  A.  L.  A.,  spoke  on  the  place  of  the 
Enlarged  Program  for  school  libraries  and 
library  work  with  children.  Many  persons 
spoke  in  favor  of  Mr.  Milam's  suggestions 
and  Mr.  Kerr,  Librarian  State  Normal 
School,  Emporia,  Kans.,  offered  a  list  of 
things  the  school  librarians  would  like  to 
see  undertaken  by  the  Enlarged  Program 
Committee. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  School 
Libraries  Section  and  CHiildren's  Libra- 
rians Section  In  Joint  meeting  approve  the 
statement  as  to  library  work  with  chi^ 
dren  in  schools  and  libraries  given  in  the 
Restatement  of  the  Enlarged  Program  of 
the  A.  L,  A.  It  was  left  to  the  incoming 
chairman  to  appoint  a  committee  to  sug- 
gest needed  action. 

Mr.  Ernest  Rebcb,  Principal  New  York 
Library  School,  read  a  special  report,  fM* 
Miss  Pritchard,  Chairman  of  the  School 
Libraries  Section,  giving  the  results  of  a 
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conference  on  the  content  for  a  course  for 
training  school  librarians. 

The  nominating  committee  offered  the 
f<^lowing  ticket  which  was  voted  upon  and 
accepted.  Miss  Alice  Hazeltine,  Supervisor 
of  Children's  work,  St.  Louis  PuUic  Li- 
brary, Chairman;  Miss  Annie  S.  Cutter, 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  Vice-chairman; 
Miss  Grace  Endicott,  Head  of  Children's 
department,  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Secretary. 

Adah  F.  Whitoomb, 
Secretary. 

Supervisor  of  Thomas  Hughes  Room  and 
Director  of  the  Training  Class,  Chi- 
cago Public  Library. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 

PRODUCTION  OF  CHILDREN'S 

BOOKS 

The  Committee  on  the  production  of 
Children's  Books  submits  to  the  Children's 
Librarians  Section  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  the  following  report  for 
the  year.  The  Committee  has  followed  the 
recommendation  made  by  last  year's  Com- 
mittee that  we  study  carefully  the  list  of 
ten  titles  to  which  their  originally  long 
list  of  out-of-print  books  was  finally  re- 
duced. One  of  these  titles  was  found  to  be 
in  print.  One  was  superseded  by  a  later 
book.  One  title  was  out  of  date  in  its  in- 
formation. Three  seemed  to  be  in  slight 
demand.  The  remaining  titles  are  i^par- 
enUy  wanted  by  libraries  and  accordingly 
they  were  incorporated  in  a  new  list,  pre- 
pared by  the  present  Committee. 

During  the  past  year,  far  more  than 
previously,  books  that  the  libraries  need 
imperatively  have  been  dropped  from  pub- 
lishers' lists,  owing  to  the  greatly  in- 
creased cost  of  production. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestions  contained 
in  the  letters  from  publishers  to  last  year's 
Committee,  we  are  attempting  to  secure 
an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  use  of 
these  books  in  public  libraries  in  order 
to  furnish,  not  a  guaranty,  but  an  es- 
timated measure  of  the  extent  of  that  use. 

It  seemed  to  the  Committee  best  to  keep 
the  list  reasonably  short  and  twenty-eight 
titles,  reported  as  wanted  in  different  parts 
Oi  the  country,  were  selected  for  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

These  titles  have  been  submitted  to  the 
libraries  in  cities  over  300,000  in  popula- 
tion, with  the  request  that  they  be  checked 
and  the  number  of  copies    each    library 


might  buy,  indicated  tentatively.  Not  all 
the  lists  are  returned,  bdt  the  larger  pro- 
portion have  been  received  and  the  results 
are  very  encouraging.  They  show  that 
for  the  majority  of  these  titles  the  library 
demand  is  probaUy  sufficient  to  secure  re- 
publication. When  the  returns  are  all  in, 
the  Committee  will  prefer  their  requests  to 
the  different  publishers. 

A  second  list  may  be  issued  if  the  first 
venture  meets  with  action  by  the  publish- 
ing houses.  The  Committee  has  already 
in  hand  suggestions  for  it  We  find  that 
in  some  cases  firms  are  reprinting  books 
temporarily  out  of  stock,  reported  to  us  as 
out  of  print  and  unobtainal^e. 

Quite  as  pressing  as  the  matter  of  out- 
of-print  books,  is  the  subject  of  the  physical 
make-up  of  books  that  the  libraries  are 
receiving.  From  every  quarter  come  pro- 
tests agidnst  the  quality  of  paper  used  and 
the  fiimsy  character  of  bindings,  calcu- 
lated to  last,  under  library  wear,  only  a 
few  weeks  at  most. 

While  librarians  recognize  many  of  the 
difficulties  confronting  the  book  producer 
and  know  that  increased  cost  of  books  is 
inevitable,  we  believe  we  should  expect  fair 
returns  in  durability  and  length  of  book 
service. 

According  to  persons  in  a  position  to 
judge,  very  little  improvement  in  the  paper 
situation  seems  likely  before  1921.  The 
inferior  paper  used  in  war  time  can  now 
be  replaced  by  better  grades,  but  at  a 
greatly  increased  price.  This  advanced 
cost  is  met  in  some  firms  by  a  large  ad- 
vance in  selling  price,  in  others  by  sac- 
rificing the  standard  of  excellence,  in  oth- 
ers, we  regret  to  say,  by  doing  both. 

For  illustrated  books  a  heavily  glased 
paper  is  required  and  this  adds  to  the 
weight  of  a  book  and  its  consequent  like- 
lihood of  breaking  from  the  binding. 

In  respect  to  bindings  the  Committee  is 
beginning  to  voice  the  libraries'  protests  to 
the  publishers  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
realise  how  seriously  the  faulty  output  will 
affect  their  library  trade.  , 

The  notes  on  the  phjrsical  make-up  and 
wearing  qualities  of  children's  books  have 
been  continued  by  Miss  Wheelock  of  St. 
Louis,  who  began  a  study  for  this  purpose 
last  year.  These  annotations  are  proving 
of  real  value  in  our  correspondence  with 
publishers.  Already  one  request  has  come 
from  a  well-known  house  for  permission 
to  see  the  notes  relating  to  its  own  pub- 
lications. After  examining  them  the  rep- 
resentative writes  that  he  would  greatly 
appreciate  seeing  reports  on  any  other 
titles  as  the  Committee  examines  them, 
adding  that,   "it   is   only  through   frank 
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criticism  of  this  sort  that  the  highest 
ideals  of  puhlishing  may  be  obtained." 

A  similar  spirit  has  been  shown  when- 
ever the  Committee  has  made  its  recom- 
mendations. Another  publisher  writes, 
"Your  suggestions  relative  to  binding,  etc., 
were  very  helpful  and  we  shall  take  ad- 
vantage of  them  in  subsequent  printings." 
Although  this  cordial  readiness  to  accept 
friendly  criticism  indicates  the  sincerity 
of  purpose  in  our  best  publishing  houses, 
it  seems  important  to  proceed  slowly  and 
use  tact  in  passing  on  to  others  our  frank 
Judgments  on  their  work. 

As  to  any  lowering  of  book  prices  all 
hopes  have  vanished.  On  the  first  of  July 
book  binders  are  to  have  a  still  further 
advance  in  wages,  and  the  publishers  will 
have  to  pay  it  or  cease  publishing.    The 


libraries   will   be  obliged   to   reduce  pur- 
chase still  more. 

Other  fields  of  possible  activity  open  as 
the  publishers  recognise  the  Conunittee  as 
representative  of  the  children's  librarians 
of  the  country.  Perhaps  because  of  Mr. 
Hoyt's  paper  at  the  Asbury  Park  Confer- 
ence, the  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company  does 
so  regard  the  Committee  and  recently  re- 
ferred to  it  a  question  concerning  the 
scope  of  a  proposed  book.  Members  of  the 
Committee  made  separate  comments  upon 
the  plan  announced  and  we  are  told  that 
author  and  publisher  found  them  helpfuL 

It  is  hoped  that  more  definite  results 
will  be  accomplished  in  the  next  year  of 
work. 

AucE  M.  Jordan, 
Chairman. 


LENDING  SECTION 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Lending  Section 
was  held  at  Colorado  Springs  on  Saturday, 
June  5,  1920. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Florence  Over- 
ton, Chairman  of  the  Lending  Section, 
Miss  Esther  Johnston,  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  presided,  with  Miss  Cora 
Hendee,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa,  Secretary. 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  authorizing  the  converting  of  the 
Round  Table  into  a  Section  was  read.  Miss 
Louise  Prouty  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Li- 
brary was  appointed  chairman  of  a  nom- 
inating committee,  and  Miss  Jennette 
Drake,  of  the  Pasadena  Public  Library, 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee 
on  organization. 

The  principal  topic  of  the  afternoon,  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  Libra- 
rian, St.  Louis  Public  Library,  was 

THE  LENDING  DEPABTHENT  STAFF:  8TIM- 
ULATINO  AND  DEVELOPING  NEW  AND 
TOUlirOER  MEMBEBS  THROUGH  STAFF 
MEETINGS,  CONTACT  WITH  NEW  BOOKS, 
BOOK  BEVIEW8,  OPPOBTUNITT  FOB  ORIG- 
INAL   WOBK 

Doctor  Bostwick's  delightful  talk  em- 
phasizing the  value  of  staff  meetings  was 
provocative  of  an  interesting  discussion 
in  which  Miss  Kostomlatzky  of  Portland, 
Miss  Prouty  of  Cleveland,  and  Miss  Flex- 


ner   of   Louisville,   spoke    from    differoit 
viewpoints. 

Miss  Amy  Meyer,  of  the  Detroit  Public 
Library,  read  an  admirable  paper  on 

DEVELOPMENT     AND     USE     OF     A     CIBCULATINe 
MUSIC    COLLECTION 

(See  p.  182) 

Her  paper  was  based  upon  her  experi- 
ence in  building  up  the  Detroit  Music  Col- 
lection, and  spoke  for  both  librarian  and 
musician. 

Miss  Florence  Bradley  read  a  paper  by 
Miss  Dorothy  O.  Lawton  of  the  58th  Street 
Branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  oo 

THE    LIBRABT'S    RESPONSIBILITY    TOWARDS 
NATIONAL    MUSIC 

(See  p.  180) 

Mr.  Greene  of  the  Oakland  Public  Li- 
brary contributed  to  the  discussion,  his 
experience  in  the  circulation  of  diurch 
music.  He  was  followed  by  Miss  Flexner, 
of  Louisville,  and  Miss  Van  Djme  of 
Newark. 

Miss  Ethel  McCollough,  of  the  Evans- 
ville  Library,  gave  a  ten-minute  talk  on 

PAMPHLETS     AND     GUPPINQS 

(See  p.  160) 

Miss  McCollough  emphasised  the  im* 
portance  of  such  timely  and  inexpenslTS 
aids,  rather  than  the  technical  points  in- 
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Tolved.  The  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
the  increased  use  of  such  aids  was  shown 
by  the  discussion  in  which  Miss  Van  Dyne 
spoke  of  the  Newark  collection*  and  Miss 
Florence  Bradley  of  the  National  Organ- 
ization of  Public  Health  Nursing  spoke 
from  the  special  library  point  of  view. 

A  brief  business  meeting  was  held  on 
Monday  morning,  June  7.    Miss  Drake  re- 


ported for  the  Committee  of  Organiza- 
tion, and  Miss  Prouty  for  the  Nominating 
Committee.  The  following  officers  were 
proposed,  and  duly  elected:  Chairman, 
Miss  Jennie  Flexner  of  the  Louisville  Pub- 
lic Library;  Vice-chairman,  Miss  Caroline 
Ulrich  of  the  Bridgeport  Public  Library; 
Secretary,  Miss  Tarr  of  the  Toungstown 
Public  Library. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARffiS  SECTION 


The  School  Libraries  Section  met  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  2,  Miss  Harriet  A.  Wood 
presiding.  Miss  Martha  C.  Pritchard,  the 
chairman  of  the  Section,  was  unable  to  at- 
tend the  conference. 

The  tone  of  the  meeting  was  informal. 
Discussion  of  all  practical  school  library 
problems  was  the  keynote  of  the  after- 
noon's session.  Miss  May  Ingles,  Librarian 
of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  talked  on  tbachino  of  students  the 

USE  OF  books  and  UBRABY  TOOLS.  Mr.  Wil- 
lis H.  Kerr,  Librarian  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  Library,  Emporia,  Kan.,  dis- 
cussed briefly  supervised  study  in  its  be- 
LATioN  TO  THE  SCHOOL  UBBABT.  Mlss  Mar- 
garet Ely,  Librarian  of  the  Lake  View 
High  School  Branch  of  the  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Library,  Chicago,  111.,  described  help- 
ful materials  recently  added  to  her  col- 
lection. 

Miss  Ingles'  talk  was  most  practical 
and  started  vigorous  discussion  at  once. 
An  abstract  follows: 

The  right  use  of  a  school  library  will 
contribute  more  to  the  training  of  a  child 
in  high  ideals,  fine  tastes  and  good  habits, 
tlian  any  other  agency.  The  librarian,  who 
is  awake  to  her  possibilities,  will  create 
the  feeling  that  the  library  is  the  place  to 
come  for  material  on  any  subject  wanted. 
Free  use  of  the  library  and  attendance 
without  restriction  will  enable  the  pupil 
to  become  acquainted  with  its  resources. 
The  ability  to  acquire  facts  is  of  far  more 
importance  tiian  the  facts  themselves.  Few 
reserves  and  no  marked  places  make  it 
possible  for  the  pupil  to  work  and  think. 
Few  rules  and  plenty  of  lists  and  guides 
will  simplify  the  use  of  the  library.  In- 
struction in  the  class  room  is  of  prime  im- 
portance.   At  least  one  lecture  should  be 


given  and  if  possible,  a  course,  graded 
throughout  the  four  years  should  be  sys- 
tematically taught.  The  librarian  should 
know  the  courses  of  study,  visit  classes 
and  co-operate  with  the  teacher  in  the  as- 
sembling of  material.  Home  reading  may 
be  encouraged  by  (a)  consulting  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  the  pupils,  (b)  giving  talks 
on  books  in  library  or  class  room,  (c) 
reading  a  "starter,"  (d)  choosing  a  hero 
each  month  for  the  history  class,  (e) 
choosing  good  illustrated  editions.  Pic- 
tures and  clippings  and  plenty  of  material, 
well  advertised,  will  bring  the  individual 
pupil  in  personal  contact  with  the  libra- 
rian, who  will  constantly  teach  the  in- 
dividual pupil  how  to  cull  the  material 
he  desires.  Co-operation  wiUi  every  de- 
partment of  the  school  in  the  preparation 
of  the  pupil  in  his  self-education  is  best 
accomplished  through  careful  instruction 
in  the  use  of  library  books  and  tools. 

Miss  Ingles'  talk  contained  many  sug- 
gestions which  were  commented  upon  and 
general  discussion  brought  forth  other 
ideas,  so  that  the  meeting  rapidly  became 
most  fruitful. 

Mr.  Kerr  then  talked  about  the  question 
of  supervised  study.  He  spoke  about  the 
tendency  of  the  teaching  body  to  carry  oft 
to  the  individual  class  room  groups  of 
books,  which  then  become  dead  as  far  as 
the  library  is  concerned.  He  urged  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  books  in  the  li- 
brary and  making  the  librarian  respon- 
sible for  their  proper  use,  with  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  individual  teacher. 

Miss  Ely  told  of  the  slides,  map  and 
postal  card  collections  at  the  Lake  View 
High  School  Library,  and  her  card  indexes 
to  each  of  the  collections.  The  slides  are 
arranged  according  to  series  name  and 
then  numerically  and  are  cataloged  under 
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Mri60  naoM  and  ander  subject  Biape  are 
moonted  on  dark  green  binding  linen,  ar- 
ranged according  to  title,  and  cataloged 
under  subject  Postal  cards  are  arranged 
according  to  broad  subject  and  cataloged 
under  smaller  subjects.  Sbe  described  tbe 
metbod  used  in  ber  library  in  tbe  care 
and  preservation  of  pictures  and  pampb- 
lets.  Pictures  are  classified  under  definite 
subject  and  cataloged  under  subject  with 
many  cross  references.  The  Mentor  and 
National  Geographic  magazines  are  left 
intact  and  catalc^red  as  pictures,  giving 
the  exact  page  on  which  the  picture  may 
be  found.  Pamphlets  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  author  and  cataloged  under 
subject,  title  and  author.  Back  numbers 
of  magasines  are  not  bound,  but  are  kept 
in  single  numbers  and  preserved  by  cover- 
ing them  with  heavy  brown  paper.  Li- 
brary instruction  at  the  Lake  View  High 
School  has  grown  from  six  lessons  to  a 
full  semester  course  for  freshmen  A  pupils 
and  one  lecture  to  beginning  freshmen. 


Miss  Ely's  talk  was  also  entirely  prac- 
tical and  was  interspersed  with  questions 
and  answers,  so  that  the  informal  tone 
was  maintained  throughout. 

Miss  Sylvia  Oakley,  Deposit  Department 
of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  answered 
Mr.  Kerr  at  some  length,  stating  that  she 
had  found  that  books  loaned  to  the  teach- 
ers for  class  room  use  proved  meet  use- 
ful. She  added  that  the  selection  was 
supervised  by  the  librarian. 

Miss  Mulheron,  Supervisor  of  School 
Libraries,  Portland,  Ore.,  spoke  about  the 
enthusiasm  and  spirit  shown  in  the  Port- 
land High  Schools,  where  much  of  the 
routine  work  is  managed  at  the  Main  Li- 
brary. 

Miss  Wood  moved  that  Miss  Martha  C 
Pritchard,  the  elected  chairman  for  the 
present  year,  be  reelected  for  the  coming 
year,  because  of  her  efficient  service  this 
srear  and  her  inability  to  attend  the  con- 
ference. The  motion  was  unanimously  ea^ 
ried,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  SECTION 


The  Professional  Training  Section  of  the 
American  Library  Association  held  its 
yearly  meeting  as  appointed  on  Thursday, 
June  3,  at  1:30  p.m.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Henry,  act- 
ing-chairman as  neither  Miss  Simpson,  the 
chairman,  nor  Miss  Donnelly,  the  vice- 
chairman,  was  in  attendance  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

After  preliminary  business  was  dis- 
patched, those  present  listened  to  a  paper 
entitled 

WHAT  OF  THE  8UMMEE  UBBABT  SCHOOL  AS  A 
FACTOB  IN   PB0FB88I0NAL  EDUCATION? 

(See  p.  141) 

by  Miss  Harriet  E.  Howe  of  the  faculty 
of  Simmons  College  Library  School  and 
read  by  Miss  Linda  M.  Clatworthy  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Library. 

The  main  points  considered  by  Miss 
Howe  were  qualifications  for  entrance  to 
summer  schbols,  the  training  of  teacher 
librarians,  and   the  training  of  teachers 


for  library  classes.  Miss  Howe's  paper 
was  discussed  formally  by  Mr.  Windsor  of 
Illinois  and  Mr.  Malcolm  G.  Wyer  of  Ne- 
braska, Mr.  Windsor  divided  his  discus- 
sion under  two  heads,  the  first  being  quali- 
fications for  entrance,  he  maintaining  that 
summer  schools  should  abolish  the  paid- 
position  or  library-appointment  require- 
ment and  maintain  a  minimum  education- 
al standard.  The  second  point  was  in  re- 
gard to  the  normal  training  of  library- 
school  teachers,  Mr.  Windsor  calling  at- 
tention to  the  experiment  tried  at  Pratt 
Institute  by  Miss  Rathbone,  which  had  not 
been  successful,  and  believing  that  the  plan 
is  not  practical  at  present. 

Mr.  Wyer  stated  that  he  believed  there 
had  been  a  misconception  in  regard  to  the 
function  of  the  summer  school — that  it  is 
not  a  trying-out  process  but  rather  a  vac- 
cessful  attempt  to  raise  standards  under 
existing  conditions  in  regard  to  salaries, 
limited  means  of  support  and  other  things 
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which  hamper  the  small  library  and  to  in- 
spire the  librarians  of  these  small  libra- 
ries with  some  of  the  ideals  of  the  pro- 
fession. He  believes  that  a  ch^ge  In  en- 
trance requirements  may  be  .desirable  but 
that  a  plan  whereby  dozens  of  libran^ 
workers  with  only  six  weeks'  training  and 
with  no  positions  in  view,  would  be  re- 
leased from  these  schools  would  be  a 
doubtful  policy. 

General  discussion  then  followed.  Miss 
Tyler  suggested  that  the  League  of  Li- 
brary Commissions  should  be  consulted  in 
regard  to  requirements  for  entrance,  since 
commission  workers  are  most  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  results.  Mr.  Sanborn 
stated,  however,  th&t  there  has  been  an 
entire  shifting  of  the  background  of  the 
summer  school  and  that  whereas  it  was 
formerly  almost  entirely  a  commission 
activity,  it  is  now  a  regular  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  college  and  university 
summer  school. 

Miss  Downey,  Miss  McCuIlough,  and  Mr. 
Reece  also  took  part  in  this  discussion, 
the  general  sentiment  being  that  libraries 
and  library  instruction  agencies  in  gen- 
eral should  continue  to  raise  educational 
standards  and  requirements. 

Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler  then  read  the  be- 

FORT  OF  THE  A.  L.  A.  COMKnTEB  ON  LIBRABY 
TSAININOl 

Various  phases  were  considered  in  this 
report  and  have  been  investigated  as  fol- 
lows: 

Library  instruction  in  normal  schools, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Wyer. 

Status  of  library  instruction  by  corre- 
spondence. Miss  Clara  F.  Baldwhi. 

Cumulative  course  in  library  training 
at  Chautauqua,  Miss  Sarah  C.  N. 
Bogle. 

Summer  library  schools,  Mr.  Henry  N. 
Sanborn. 


Training  for  special  library  work  in  li- 
brary schools.  Miss  Louise  B.  Krause. 

Miss  Tyler  asked  Miss  Krause  to  sum- 
marise her  report  and  the  latter  did  so, 
raising  the  question  as  to  the  advisability 
of  some  definite  business  or  technical 
training  for  special  librarianship  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  library  training. 

Miss  Kostomlatsky  of  the  Portland  Li- 
brary Association  then  spoke  on  two 
points  on  which  she  and  Miss  Isom  had 
agreed  and  about  which  she  wished  to 
voice  Miss  Isom's  beliefs.  The  first  was 
the  failure  of  the  library  schools  to  give 
any  instruction  in  the  social  relations  of 
the  modem  public  library  or  to  attempt  to 
awaken  social  consciousness  in  the  be- 
ginning library  worker.  The  second  was 
that  library-school  instructors  should  take 
in  turn  a  year's  leave  of  absence  and  work 
in  a  public  library  where  they  would  come 
in  direct  contact  with  the  public  and  deal 
with  the  social  problems  of  the  library. 

Then  followed  reports  from  library 
schools  and  training  classes  in  regard  to 
new  or  unusual  features  in  their  respec- 
tive courses.  Letters  were  written  to  six- 
teen library  schools  and  to  thirteen  pub- 
lic libraries  which  conduct  training 
classes,  replies  being  received  from  nine 
library  schools  and  from  ten  public  libra- 
ries. Brief  general  discussion  then  fol- 
lowed. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Chairman,  Mr.  Ernest 
J.  Reece,  director  of  the  Library  School 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library;  vice- 
chairman,  MiiSs  Julia  Hopkins,  director  of 
the  Training  Class  of  the  Brooklyn  Pub- 
lic Library;  secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hamil- 
ton, secretary  of  the  Indiana  Library  Com- 
mission. 

Rena  Reese, 
Secretary. 
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TRUSTEES  SECTION 


The  Trustees  Section  met  in  the  pri- 
vate dining  room  of  the  Antlers  Hotel  on 
Friday,  June  4tb.  Mr.  PettingeU  of  Cali- 
fornia acted  as  chairman  in  the  absence 
of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Washington  T.  Por- 
ter. Mrs.  Elizabeth  Claypool  Earl,  presi- 
dent of  the  Indiana  Public  Library  Com- 
mission, then  made  an  address  in  which 
she  fayored  a  change  in  officers  of  the  Sec- 
tion in  order  that  different  methods  might 
be  pursued  in  securing  the  attendance  of 
trustees  throughout  the  country.  Mr. 
Thomas  L.  Montgomery  withdrew  his 
name  for  nomination  as  secretary  and 
suggested  that  Mrs.  Earl  be  elected  to  the 
office.  Mrs.  Earl  declined  nomination  and 
Mr.  Montgomery  agreed  to  act  as  secre- 
tary until  the  election  of  a  successor.  The 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then 
elected;  Mr.  PettingeU  as  chairman,  and 
Mr.  Montgomery  as  secretary.  The  secre- 
tary i>aid  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Porter,  who  had 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  Section  for  many 
years.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Porter  had  per- 
formed these  duties  with  great  inconveni- 
ence to  himself  and  the  only  reason  for 
his  non-attendance  was  public  service  of 
the  most  important  character  in  Cincin- 
nati 

Mr.  Utley  was  then  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress the  Section  with  regard  to  the  En- 
larged Program.  Mr.  Utley  in  his  remarks 
said  that  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
interest  trustees  in  the  Program  because 
the  layman  was  naturally  inclined  to  ex- 
tension, having  interest  in  business  af- 
fairs rather  than  in  books  and  statistics. 
For  instance,  it  was  not  probable  that  they 
should  be  interested  in  certification  or 
standardization  nor  the  considerations  of 
salaries  outside  of  their  local  program.  In 
the  meantime,  the  librarian  had  his  local 
difficulties  in  securing  enough  money  to 
properly  support  his  own  work.  There- 
fore in  his  opinion  directors  of  the  district 
work  in  collecting  should  be  trustees 
rather  than  librarians,  although  the  libra- 
rian and  his  assistants  should  be  a  great 
help    in    handling    details.      Mr.    Green 


brought  forward  the  consideration  of  the 
necessity  of  good  books  for  everyoiie  to 
offset  the  propaganda  spread  l^  social- 
Jstic  literature. 

Mrs.  Earl  lamented  the  fact  that  the 
American  Library  Association  had  not  de- 
veloped appreciably  in  the  twenty-one 
years  of  her  membership  and  the  Enlarged 
Program  was  the  first  evidence  of  iBal 
progression.  Mr.  Carlton,  the  chairman 
of  the  BInlarged  Program  conunittee.  made 
an  appeal  for  unanimous  approval  of  the 
"Books  for  Everybody"  program  on  the 
ground  that,  books  are  as  necessary  as 
schools.  He  stated-  that  headquarters 
would  always  be  open  to  all  requests  for 
information  throughout  the  country.  So 
far  as  he  had  proceeded  he  had  found  the 
people  interested  in  the  Program  and 
quite  willing  to  furnish  thehr  share  of  the 
sum  desired. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
chairman  appoint  a  committee  to  make  a 
report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  on  Pen- 
sions and  Benefits.  The  chairman  ap- 
pointed Mrs.  Ross,  Mrs.  Smith  and  an- 
other to  be  chosen  by  them.  Mr.  Samuel 
Ranck,  librarian  of  the  Public  Library, 
Orand  Rapids,  spoke  on  Group  Insurance 
and  Mr.  Nathaniel  D.  C.  Hodges  spoke  on 
the  same  subject  as  practiced  in  Cincin- 
nati. 

Mrs.  Ross  and  Mrs.  Graham  presented 
the  following  resolution  which  was  adopt- 
ed: Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  Section 
of  the  American  Library  Association  in 
conference  at  Colorado  Springs,  Jane  4. 
1920,  unanimously  approves  and  endorsee 
the  Enlarged  Program  for  American  libra- 
ry service  and  its  appeal  for  funds  to  car- 
ry forward  this  enterprise  and  considers  it 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  library  trustees 
and  library  directors  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  promote  this  constructive 
program. 

Miss  Sarah  Crouch  proposed  the  follow- 
ing resolution  which  was  adopted:  Where- 
as. The  Trustees  Section  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
feels  strongly  that  it  is  necessary  to  the 
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continuanee  of  efficient  service  in  libra- 
ries that  library  employees  shall  receive 
a  more  adequate  compensation:  Resolved, 
that  we  urge  all  trustees  everywhere  to 
endeavor  to  have  salaries  in  their  libra- 
ries so  increased  that  the  younger  mem- 
bers shall  receive  a  pay  sufficient  for  a  de- 


cent living  and  that  it  shall  be  increased 
for  experience  and  attainment  so  that  the 
best  minds  may  be  induced  to  take  up  the 
work  and  continue  in  it. 
On  motion,  the  Section  then  adjourned. 
Thomas  L.  Montgomery, 

Secretary. 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS  ROUND  TABLE 


The    Public    Documents    Round    Table 
was  held  at  the  Antlers  Hotel,  Colorado 
Springs,   Colorado,  at  8.00  p.  m.,  June  4, 
1920.     Mr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  chief  bibliog- 
rapher. Library  of  Congress,  presided. 

Miss  Dena  M.  Kingsley,  of  the  Docu- 
ments Division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, read  a  paper  on  state  wab  docu- 

MENTS  IN  THE  LIBBABY  OF  CONGBESS. 

The  Round  Table  then  proceeded  to  a 
discussion  of  the  Printing  Bill.  Mr.  Meyer 
explained  that  the  Bill  represented  the 
work  of  a  good  many  years  on  the  part 
of  the  General  Printing  Committee.  He 
said  that  while  he  did  not  intend  to  at- 
tempt to  interpret  the  Bill,  he  did  want  to 
ETive  a  synopsis  of  the  sections  that  con- 
cern libraries.  Sections  21,  22,  23  and  27 
were  read  and  commented  upon.  It  was 
asked  why  coupons  could  be  had  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  but  not 
from  the  various  departments.  Mr.  Meyer 
explained  that  the  departments  are  really 
violating  the  law  when  they  distribute  docu- 
ments. The  law  says  that  distribution 
shall  be  made  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  Even  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress has  to  go  outside  the  law  to  send 
documents  direct.  The  intention  of  the 
law  is  to  concentrate  shipping  in  one  place. 

It  was  asked  if  documents  sent  to  de- 
pository libraries  must  be  kept  there.  Mr. 
Meyer  stated  that  they  are  supposed  to  be 
kept  there,  but  that  the  rule  has  not  been 
strictly  enforced. 

Mr.  C.  Henry  Smith  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  Library  stated  that  in  order 
to  complete  the  sets  for  his  library  he  had 
called  upon  Congressmen  extensively  and 


asked  if  they  are  using  their  full  allow- 
ance of  public  documents.  The  Chairman 
explained  that  Congressmen  were  not  as  a 
rule  using  up  their  quota  of  documents, 
statistics  showing  millions  left  unused.  It 
was  asked  if  Congn*essmen  had  allotments 
of  any  and  all  documents,  or  only  of  cur- 
rent documents  issued  during  their  re- 
spective terms  of  office.  Mr.  Meyer  thought 
that  they  had  quotas  of  any  documents 
on  hand.  He  also  explained  that  although 
the  law  provides  that  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  cannot  send  anything  free 
except  to  depository  libraries,  a  certain 
amount  of  discretion  has  been  granted 
him  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Meyer  then  announced  that  the 
Round  Table  would  proceed  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Library  Information  Serv- 
ice Bill.  He  explained  that  the  Bill  was 
introduced  in  Congress  last  year,  and  that 
it  had  been  discuss^  at  the  Asbury  Park 
Conference  and  at  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Library  Association,  where  a  paper  had 
been  read  by  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Public  Documents.  Mr.  Meyer  stated 
that  although  Mr.  A.  P.  Tisdel  had  then 
opposed  the  Bill  he  had  shown  very  fine 
spirit  in  the  matter  and  had  prepared  a 
paper  which  would  be  read  by  Mr.  Fer- 
guson.   The  title  of  the  paper  was  libbaby 

SEBVICE   AS    SUGGESTED   BY   MISS   EDITH  0X7EB- 

BiEB.  Miss  Guerrier  responded  with  a  pa- 
per in  which  she  explained  the  orig^in  of 
the  Bill  and  spoke  of  its  great  value  to 
libraries. 

Miss  Woodford,  in  charge  of  Documents, 
Chicago  Public  Library,  then  read  a  paper 
on 
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A  TEmruBB  III  DocuMKifT  pubucitt:  an  bz- 
pniioDrr  wobth  wbiu 

(See  p.  163) 

It  was  tben  moTed,  seconded  and  car- 
ried, that  a  committee  be  i^^pointed  to 
gather  farther  information  during  the  com- 
ing year  and  to  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Meyer  appointed  the  following 
committee: 

Chairman,  Jessie  M.  Woodford,  in  charge 
of  EkMsuments,  Chicago  Public  Library; 
Edith  Ouerrier,  Supenrisor  of  Circulation, 
Boston    Public    Library;     Emma    Hance, 


Chief  of  Order  and  AceessioBS,  Public  Li- 
brary, District  of  Columbia;  Jane  P.  Hab^ 
bell,  librarian,  Rockford  Public  lAhnrj; 
Althea  H.  Warren,  librarian,  San  Diego 
Public  Library. 

A  rising  TOte  of  thanks  was  then  glToi 
Miss  Guerrier  and  Mr.  Tisdel  for  the  ex- 
cellent work  they  had  done  on  Library  lu- 
formation  Serrice. 

It  was  further  TOted  to  request  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Tisdel,  Acting  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  to  the  position  of 
superintendent. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


ROUND  TABLE  OF  THE  UBRARIES  OF 
REUGION  AND  THEOLOGY 


The  annual  gathering  of  the  Round  Ta- 
ble of  Libraries  of  Religion  and  Theology 
occurred  Saturday,  June  6,  at  2:46  p.m. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Thayer,  librarian  of  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary  Library, 
presided  and  called  for  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  which  were  read  by  the 
secretary,  Clara  M.  Clark,  librarian  of  the 
Bible  Teachers'  Training  School,  New 
York  City. 

Dr.  William  H.  Cobb  of  Boston,  who  had 
been  asked  to  present  a  paper,  was  unable 
to  attend,  but  sent  an  able  historical 
sketch  of  the  Congregational  Library  of 
which  he  has  been  librarian  since  Decem- 
ber 1887.  He  said:  In  1853,  fully  nine 
years  after  Prof.  E.  A.  Park  of  Andover 
had  undertaken  to  arouse  interest  in 
founding  such  a  library,  only  56  books  and 
pamphlets  had  been  secured.  Other  allied 
interests  obscured  that  of  a  library  col- 
lection during  many  years.  Its  growth  was 
hampered  by  the  Boston  fire  and  by  finan- 
cial panics  so  that  it  contained  only  25,000 
volumes  when  Dr.  Cobb  assumed  charge. 
It  now  numbers  68,500  volumes  and  about 
75,000  pamphlets.  It  co-operates  in  a  bib- 
liographical enterprise  of  interest  to  all 
librarians.  Mr.  G.  P.  Winship  of  the  Wide- 
cer  Library  is  editing  a  list  of  such  Eng- 
lish books  published  before  1641  and  now 
owned  by  libraries  of  Boston  and  vicinity 


as  may  serve  to  illustrate  in  this  ter-cen- 
tenary  year  the  religious  controversies  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

In  1901,  the  Congregational  Library  was 
enriched  greatly  in  the  departments  of  his- 
tory and  religion  by  acquiring  from 
abroad,  the  library  of  Bishop  Stubbs.  This 
contained  the  first  250  volumes  issued  by 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  a  multitude  of 
antiquarian  publications. 

There  are  two  precious  relics  side  by 
side  in  the  reading  room:  one  consists  of 
a  few  fragments  of  Pljrmouth  Ro<^  bro- 
ken when  the  rock  was  raised  in  1860;  the 
other  is  a  carved  oaken  beam  from  the 
chapel  of  Scrooby  Manor.  This  very 
chi4>el,  Dr.  Dexter  firmly  believed,  shel- 
tered the  Pilgrims  when  they  formed  the 
church,  a  part  of  which  came  over  in  the 
Mayfiower.  Only  in  secret  could  Qder 
Brewster  gather  his  band  in  Scrooby 
Chapel.  The  Manor  House  was  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  This 
beam  symoblizes  the  England  which  the 
Pilgrim  F&thers  left.  The  rock  fragments 
stand  for  the  New  Bns^and  which  those 
pilgrims  subdued. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  not  to 
have  the  expected  paper  trcm  Prof.  Joseph 
N.  Rodeheaver  of  (he  Ulif  Sdiool  of  Theol- 
ogy, Denver.  Ill  health  compelled  him  to 
abandon  alfwork  for  a  time. 
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After  the  reading  of  Dr.  Cobb's  paper, 
Dr.  Thayer  distributed  typewritten  sheets 
Civing  an  evaluated  list  of  denominational 
periodicals.  A  questionnaire  had  been 
sent  out  to  about  40  libraries  of  seminaries 
and  of  denominational  institutions.  This 
asked  for  periodical  names,  prices,  scope, 
also  for  place  and  frequency  of  publican 
tion.  Several  replies  to  this  questionnaire 
indicated  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
denominations  to  reduce  the  number  of 
their  periodicals,  both  their  general  and 
their  missionary  publications. 

Interesting  comments  were  made  by  Dr. 
Thayer  upon  these  evaluated  lists  and  an 
informal  discussion  followed. 

Questions  asked  by  librarians  of  public 
libraries  in  small  communities  related  to 
the  best  method  of  securing  really  valuable 
religious  works  for  the  f^uhlic  library  shelf. 

Evidently  in  some  libraries  the  religious 
section  is  filled  chi^y  with  volumes  given 


wholly  for  sectarian  interests.  Thus  un- 
fair prominence  is  given  to  sects  most 
aggressive  in  their  propaganda  and  most 
lavish  in  literature  for  free  distribution 

The  need  was  expressed  for  non-con 
troversial,  non-sectarian,  religrious  works 
sound  in  log^ic,  strong  in  pedagogy,  in 
spirational  and  constructive  in  real  char 
actor  building.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  librarians  of  public  libraries  strive  to 
secure  from  the  various  clergymen  of  their 
town  lists  of  books  best  adapted  to  meet 
this  need. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  nomination 
of  officers  for  the  next  year.  The  follow- 
ing were  elected:  Dr.  John  F.  Lyons  of 
McCormick  Theolog^ical  Seminary,  Chica- 
go, chairman;  Miss  Foster  of  the  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Public  Library,  secretary. 

Claba  M.  Clabk,  B.  T.  T.  S., 

Secretary. 


Affiliated  Organizations 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  LAW  LIBRARIES 


The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Law  Libraries 
was  held  at  the  Antlers  Hotel,  Colorado 
Springs,  from  June  2  to  5,  with  President 
Frederick  C.  Hicks,  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Law  Library,  presiding. 

The  papers  which  were  presented  at  the 
meeting  were:  President's  Address,  Fred- 
erick C.  Hicks;  "The  Opening  of  Sealed 
Doors,"  Frank  E.  Chipman,  president,  Bos- 
ton Book  Company;  "New  York  Session 
Laws,"  John  T.  Fitzpatrick,  law  librarian, 
New  York  State  Library;  "A  Book  Hunt- 
er's Search  for  Everlasting  Fame,"  Conrad 
S.  Hook,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.;  "Origin,  His- 
tory and  Compilation  of  the  Case-Book," 
Rosamond  Parma,  librarian,  School  ot 
Jurisprudence,  University  of  California; 
"History  of  the  Social  Law  Library  of 
Boston,"  Howard  L.  Stebbins,  librarian; 
"History  of  the  Library  of  the  Cincinnati 
Law  Library  Association,"  Edwin  Ghol- 
son,  librarian;   "Benefits  of  a  Legislative 


Reference  Bureau  to  a  State  Legislature," 
Con  P.  Cronin,  state  librarian  of  Arizona; 
"Observations  on  Bar  Association  Reports," 
A.  J.  Small,  state  law  librarian  of  Iowa. 

Two  of  the  sessions  were  Joint  sessions 
with  the  National  Association  of  State  Li- 
braries. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  New 
Members  showed  the  addition  of  nineteen 
new  members  within  the  past  three 
months,  and  an  outline  was  presented  for 
the  proposed  campaign  for  additional  new 
members. 

Franklin  O.  Poole  gave  a  very  thorough 
report  on  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Index  to  Legal  Periodicals,  and  a  mo- 
tion was  passed  authorizing  the  Commit- 
tee to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  pub- 
lishers for  the  cumulation  volume. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Chipman  explained  that  he 
would  undertake  the  editing  and  publish- 
ing of  another  volume  of  the  Index  to  Le- 
gal Periodicals. 
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A  Committee  on  Shelf  Arrangement  was 
appointed  for  the  coming  year. 

A.  J.  Small  was  appointed  as  a  committee 
of  one  to  make  a  complete  check-list  of  the 
Bar  Association  Reports;  and  the  presi- 
dents of  the  A.  A.  of  L.  L.  and  N.  A.  S.  L. 
were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  attend 
to  the  printing  of  the  check-list. 

It  was  voted  to  continue  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  LegrislatiTe  Information  Service. 

A  Committee  to  Consider  Amendments 
to  the  Constitution  reported  four  changes 
in  the  constitution  which  will  be  voted 
upon  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  following  resolutions  were  present- 
ed and  adopted  unanimously;  1.  Resolu- 
tion of  Appreciation  of  the  services  of 
Gertrude  E.  Woodard,  who  retires  from  the 
editorship  of  the  Index  to  Legal  Period- 
icals and  Law  Library  Journal;  2.  Resolu- 
tion acknowledging  the  services  of  Colonel 
Felix  W.  Richardson,  Supreme  Court  Li- 
brarian of  Colorado. 

Joint  Resolutions  adopted  were:  Resolu- 
tion of  sympathy  to  the  family  of  General 
Josiah  Brinker;  Resolution  commending 
the  work  of  Mr.  Kavanaugh,  former  state 
librarian  of  Kentucky;  Resolution  recom- 
mending the  appointment  of  A.  P.  Tisdel 
as  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Resolution  endorsing  Libra- 
ry Information  Service;  Resolution  record- 
ing interest  and  sympathy  in  the  Enlarged 
Program  of  the  A.  L.  A.;  Resolutions  of 
regret  for  the  following  members  of  the 


Association  who  have  died  during  the  past 
year;  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Vincent  Azzara, 
E.  O.  S.  Scholefield,  Charles  H.  Gould. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  were  re- 
elected as  follows:  President,  Frederick  C 
Hicks,  librarian,  Columbia  University  Law 
Library,  New  York  City;  first  Tice-presl- 
dent,  Sumner  Y.  Wheeler,  librarian,  Essex 
County  Bar  Association,  Salem,  BCass.; 
second  vice-president,  Mary  K.  Ray,  as- 
sistant state  librarian,  Lincoln,  Nebraska; 
secretary,  Agnes  R.  Wright,  state  librarian, 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  treasurer,  Anna  M. 
Ryan,  Buffalo  Law  Library,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Agnes  R.  Wkioht. 
Secretary. 

The  members  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Law  Libraries  and  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Libraries  in  joint  sesrion 
assembled  at  Colorado  Springs,  June  5, 
1920,  express  their  thanks  and  appreciation 
to  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  their 
programs  and  entertainment.  Their  spe- 
cial thanks  are  due  to  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  the  Colorado  Library 
Association,  the  Local  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, the  Management  of  the  Ant- 
lers Hotel  and  the  public  press.  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  that  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  our  records  and  a  copy  given  to  the 
press. 

AoNES  R.  Wright, 
Secretary. 
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LEAGUE  OF  LIBRARY  COMMISSIONS 


The  conference  of  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions  was  held  at  Colorado  Springs, 
June  4-6,  1920,  as  one  of  the  affiliated  or- 
ganizations of  the  A.  L.  A. 

The  meetings  were  in  the  sun  parlor  of 
the  Antlers  Hotel. 

There  were  present  thirty-one  represent- 
atives from  twenty  state  library  commis- 
sions. 

Both  sessions  drew  largely  from  the  vis- 
iting librarians  who  were  interested  in  the 
papers  and  topics  under  discussions.  The 
meetings  were  opened  by  the  president, 
Miss  Julia  A.  Robinson.  Mr.  William  J. 
Hamilton  presented  the  first  paper, 

A  b£8Um£  of  county  ubrabt  laws 

The  active  interest  in  the  subject  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  within  the  past 
two  years,  six  states  have  passed  county 
legislation,  Oregon,  Alabama,  Utah,  Illi- 
nois, Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and  Ken- 
tucky, while  six  more  propose  to  intro- 
duce such  legislation  next  year.  Some  of 
these  already  have  county  laws,  though 
not  satisfactory  ones. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  draw  up  a  mod- 
el law  as  this  is  something  which  can  be 
done  satisfactorily  only  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  constitution  and  local  conditions  of 
the  state  affected.  Thus  the  Illinois  con- 
stitution does  not  permit  exemption  of 
minor  localities  from  a  county  tax;  the 
Texas  constitution  forbids  a  minimum  tax 
rate;  the  Georgia  constitution  prevents  any 
county  library  tax  at  present;  several  state 
constitutions  prevent  tax  levies  by  ap- 
pointed boards. 

Each  state  will  have  to  study  the  possi- 
bilities locally,  but  there  are  certain  fea- 
tures (at  least  ten  of  them)  which  should 
be  covered  in  any  wholly  satisfactory  coun- 
ty law.  They  are  not  g^iven  exactly  in  the 
order  of  their  importance. 

1.  Library  board  should  hare  the  right  to 
fix  the  tax  rate.  Whether  this  board  be 
the  governing  board  of  the  county  is 
not  essential.  This  point  is  covered  by 
the  county  laws  of  California,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Montana,  Texas,  Utah.  Some 


state  constitutions  forbid  tax  rate  fix- 
ing by  non-elective  officials. 

2.  A  minimum  tax  rate,  not  an  appropria- 
tion from  the  general  county  funds. 
Satisfactory  laws,  Indiana,  Kentucky. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Wyoming. 
Forbidden  by  Texas  constitution. 

3.  County  officials  obliged  to  provide  li- 
brary service. 

a.  Without  election. 

Law  provides  this  in  Indiana, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania  (under 
certain  conditions),  Utah,  Wyo- 
ming. 

b.  On  election. 

Law  provides  this  in  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Texas. 

4.  Permanence  of  library  once  established. 

Provided  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Montana,  New  Jersey,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Utah. 

5.  County  representation  on  city  board 
giving  extension  service. 

Provision  satisfactory  in  laws  of  Cali- 
fornia, Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin. 

6.  (Certification  of  county  librarians  from 
state  body. 

Covered  in  county  laws  of  California, 
Montana,  Texas,  and  Utah. 

7.  EiXemption  of  sub-districts  with  sepa- 
rate libraries  if  they  desire  it. 

Provided  for  by  C^lfornia,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Dakota,  Texas,  and 
Utah.  The  State  constitution  of  Illi- 
nois forbids  such  exemption. 

8.  Required  attendance  of  librarians  at 
state  and  district  meetings  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  libraries. 

Covered  by  California  and  Utah  laws. 

9.  Right  of  the  board  to  borrow  money  for 
erection  or  purchase  of  a  building. 

Nebraska  gives  board  right  of  con- 
demnation and  eminent  domain. 

10.  Necessity  of  reporting  to  state  depart- 
ment in  charge  of  library  activities. 

This  is  in  Utah  county  statute  and  in 
some  other  states. 

Mr.  Hamilton  supplemented  his  paper 
with  a  tabulation  of  the  county  library 
laws,  grouping  the  states  under  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic,  Middle  West,  Southern  states. 
Rocky  Mountain  states,  and  Pacific  coast 
The  following  points  were  included  in  the 
tabulation:    Date  of  law;    Permissive  or 
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maodatory  measure,  or  one  that  required 
an  election;  Exemption  of  part  of  ooonty; 
Amount  of  tax;  Gtoveming  body;  Certifica- 
tion of  librarians;  Location  of  central 
library  and  disestablishment. 

In  the  discussion  which  followedt  Miss 
Margaret  Wade,  formerly  of  the  Indiana 
Commission,  spoke  on  the  salient  feiitures 
of  the  Indiana  law: 

1.  Action  is  forced  from  county  olficiabi 
by  petitioners,  without  the  necessity  of 
an  election. 

2.  The  library  board  has  the  right  to  fix 
rates,  within  the  limit  of  ten  cents  on 
one  hundred  dollars. 

3.  The  local  library  board  does  not  con- 
tract with  county  officials,  but  with  the 
addition  of  county  representatives  it 
becomes  the  managing  board  of  a  coun- 
ty library. 

4.  Small  libraries  already  existing  are 
not  swallowed  up  by  the  new  county 
system,  but  retain  their  own  independ- 
ence, and  their  locality  is  exempt  from 
the  county  tax.  They  may,  however, 
come  Into  the  system  whenever  they 
choose. 

5.  If  any  board  of  county  commissioners 
fails  to  levy  the  tax  provided  for  by 
this  act,  the  members  of  such  board 
are  individually  responsible  for  the 
amount  the  tax  would  have  yielded  if 
levied  and  this  amount  may  be  col- 
lected from  them  by  suit  of  tax  payer. 

One  feature  of  the  law  that  is  not  satis- 
factory was  incorporated  into  it  by  cer- 
tain members  of  the  legislature,  and  af- 
fects those  counties  in  which  there  is  no 
established  library.  Through  the  provi- 
sion thus  inserted,  no  two  members  of  the 
library  board  may  be  chosen  from  the  same 
township.  This  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
have  a  board  meeting,  as  members  of  the 
board  are  so  scattered  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  quorum.  Two  Indiana 
libraries  have  had  to  meet  this  condition. 
A  larger  local  representation  would  be 
better  in  every  way  as  it  would  mean  that 
more  members  would  attend  meetings  and 
thus  keep  in  closer  touch  with  library  in- 
terests. 

Becanse  of  this  condition,  the  PnUic  Li- 
brary Commission  now  advises  the  organi- 
sation of  a  town  library  in  the  county  seat, 
and  then  extension  of  senrioe  to  the  county, 


rather    than    beginning   by   organ  latng  a 
county  library. 

Miss  Downey  told  of  the  campaign  for  a 
county  library  law  in  Utah,  saying  that 
the  mandatory  clause  was  written  into  the 
bill  by  the  legislators,  and  that  the  dose 
connection  between  the  Library  Commis- 
sion and  the  state  department  of  edacation 
was  very  helpful. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  it  was 
easier  to  establish  county  libraries  by  pe- 
tition or  election.  The  consensus  of  o^n- 
ion  was  that  the  petition  was  the  easier 
method. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  in  speaking  of  the  Cali- 
fornia county  libraries,  said  that  the  state 
library  discontinued  its  system  of  travel- 
ing libraries  when  they  began  to  establish 
county  libraries.  Their  loan  of  books  now 
was  confined  to  books  on  special  subjects 
which  could  not  be  obtained  at  the  local 
library. 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Wood,  chairman.  Cms- 
mittee  on  Certification,  of  the  Minnesota 
Library  Association,  outlined  a  plan  for 
certification  of  librarians  to  be  presented 
to  the  Minnesota  Library  Association  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  September. 

PLAX    FOR    CERTIFICATION 

This  plan  is  not  intended  to  be  retroae- 
tive,  nor  in  any  way  to  affect  librarians  in 
their  present  positions  unless  they  wish  to 
apply  for  certificates.  It  is  simply  placing 
a  standard  upon  librarianship  in  the  state 
of  Minnesota  for  the  use  of  those  who  shall 
enter  the  work  after  the  adoption  of  this 
plan.  The  work  is  to  be  in  charge  of  a 
board  to  be  known  as  the  Board  of  Certifi- 
cation of  the  Minnesota  Library  Associa- 
tion. It  is  to  consist  of  five  members,  <»e 
of  whom  shall  be  the  Director  of  Libraries, 
who  shall  be  chairman  of  the  board;  one 
to  be  the  State  Supervisor  of  School  U* 
braries,  who  shall  be  secretary  of  the  board. 
The  above  two  to  be  members  ex  olBcio. 
The  remaining  three  members,  one  to  bt 
librarian  of  a  large  public  library,  one 
librarian  of  a  small  public  library,  and  one 
a  librarian  of  an  educational  Instttutloii, 
elected  by  the  Minnesota  Library  Aseods- 
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tloa  for  terms  of  three  years  each,  except 
that  on  the  initial  election  they  shall  he 
elected  for  one,  two,  and  three-year  terms, 
respectively,  the  terms  of  this  office  to  he 
determined  hy  lot  hetween  the  three  mem- 
bers first  elected. 

The  certificate  included  four  grades,  first 
for  life,  second  for  fire  years,  third  for 
three  years,  fourth  for  one  year.  The  cer- 
tificate for  each  grade  is  based  upon  gen- 
eral education,  library  training  and  experi- 
ence. The  plan  provided  for  renewal  of 
second,  third  and  fourth  grade  certification. 

UBRABT  INFORMATION   SERVICE 

Miss  Baldwin  read  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  presented  hy  Miss  Ouer- 
rier: 

WHEREAS,  S.  2457,  H.  R.  6870,  a  bill  to 
provide  a  library  information  service  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  meets  a  need  long 
felt  by  the  Library  Commissions,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions,  in  annual  session  at  Colo- 
rado Springs,  June  4,  1920,  records  its  ap- 
proval of  this  bill  and  respectfully  urges 
its  passage;   further  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  each  senator  and  to  each 
representative  and  that  they  be  urged  to 
support  the  bill. 

The  League  voted  to  adopt  the  resolution. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

SECOND    SESSION 

The  second  session  was  called  to  order 
by  the  president.  Miss  Robinson. 

LOUISIANA  UBRART  COMMISSION 

Miss  Louise  Sinc^ey  offered  the  resolu- 
tion that  the  League  of  Library  Commis- 
sions endorse  the  Louisiana  Library  Com- 
mission bill  and  that  the  following  tele- 
gram be  sent  to  Mrs.  A.  F.  Storm,  presi- 
dent. Federation  Louisiana  Women's  Clubs, 
Colonial  House,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana: 

"National  League  of  Library  Commis- 
sions urges  i^proval  of  Louisiana  Library 
Commission  as  only  basis  for  permanent 
library  progress. 

Leagus  of  Library  Commissions." 

Bliss  West,  of  Texas,  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  reeolation.    The  League  voted  to  sus- 


tain the  resolution  and  to  send  the  tele- 
gram. 

Bfiss  Nellie  Williams,  secretary  of  Ne- 
braska Commission,  spoke  on  Commission 
publicity,  supplementing  her  talk  by  a  very 
effective  poster  exhibit  which  she  had  used 
at  state  and  county  fairs  in  Nebraska. 

commission  pubucity 

Publicity  is  not  only  a  potent  factor  in 
business,  but  is  recognized  as  a  present-day 
necessity.  The  library  profession  is  awake 
to  the  urgency  of  advertising.  Library 
commissions  having  a  field  of  operation  and 
a  public  desiring  to  be  served,  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility of  acting  as  the  medium  of 
supply.  The  problem  resolves  its^f  into 
the  methods  to  be  used. 

As  to  these  means,  involving  both  cost 
and  effect,  publicity  by  way  of  the  press 
and  by  personal  contact  combine  to  bring 
results.  Press  publicity  may  be  secured 
without  cost,  its  returns  are  prompt,  its 
effect  far-reaching.  The  rural  population 
desire  reading  matter,  and  their  patronage 
can  be  gained  thus  by  a  minimum  of  effort. 

Then  why  spend  money,  time  and  energy 
doing  personal  contact  publicity?  Because 
it  pays.  The  field  of  work  can  be  better 
visualized,  the  people  reached  more  effec- 
tively. 

This  may  be  done  by  state,  district  and 
county  fairs.  State  fair  advertising  is  good, 
but  working  on  the  theory  that  personal 
contact  is  good,  it  has  seemed  possible  that 
more  personal  contact  might  be  better. 
Hence  the  unit  of  organization  may  be  less- 
ened and  advertising  be  done  in  district 
and  county  fairs. 

To  make  this  publicity  effective,  an  ex- 
hibit may  be  prepared  emphasizing  service 
as  the  central  idea.  Radiating  lines  may 
show  the  agencies  by  which  that  service  is 
performed.  Club  women,  public  libraries, 
high  schools,  county  superintendents,  rural 
teachers,  county  agents,  university  exten- 
sion and  the  clergy  help  library  commis- 
sions to  reach  the  individual,  who  is,  in 
the  last  analysis,  the  unit  to  be  served. 

We  believe  in  a  "book  for  every  man  and 
a  man  for  every  book." 
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Bfiss  Anna  C.  Hall,  library  organiser  for 
New  York,  read  a  paper  on 

LUBBABT   I1V8TITUTK8  AKD  DISTRICT  MANAOXBS 

The  problem  of  the  institute  varies  in 
different  states.  New  York  state  has  many 
small  libraries  in  Isolated  commonities. 
One  hundred  fifty  libraries  in  communities 
of  less  than  five  hundred  population.  A 
large  number  of  untrained  librarians  whose 
lack  of  knowledge  is  serious  but  whose  lack 
of  morale  and  ambition  is  even  more  se- 
rious. 

Institutes  presumably  have  two  main  pur- 
poses: first,  elementary  training;  second, 
development  of  professional  spirit  or  en^rit 
de  corps.  The  time  to  be  given  to  an  institute 
is  usually  one  day.  An  attempt  in  New 
York  state  to  hold  two-day  institutes  proved 
a  failure  and  can  probably  only  be  made 
successful  when  state  funds  are  availal^e 
to  cover  the  librarian's  expenses.  The  in- 
struction given  in  so  short  a  time  is  neces- 
sarily scattering  and  desultory,  and  unless 
followed  up  by  visits  of  an  organizer,  may 
be  entirely  misunderstood  and  misapplied. 
The  only  way  to  g^ive  successful  elementary 
instruction  is  through  practice  and  exer- 
cise under  supervision.  The  leaders  of  the 
New  York  institutes  are  drawn  partly  from 
the  staff  of  the  State  Department  and  partly 
from  volunteers  among  the  librarians  of 
the  state.  Such  volunteer  leadership  has 
its  good  points  in  that  the  (^cial  atmos- 
phere of  the  state  department  is  neutral- 
ized. It  makes,  however,  any  definite 
scheme  of  instruction  highly  difficult.  The 
real  service  of  the  institute  is  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  proper  spirit  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  work. 

The  state  meetings  in  New  York  are 
large,  the  attendance  usually  running  over 
two  hundred.  The  shy  country  librarian 
feels  lost  and  finds  little  in  the  program 
that  applies  to  her  problem  or  that  she  can 
even  understand. 

The  institutes,  rather  than  interfering 
with  the  state  meeting,  have  helped  in- 
crease its  attendance.  The  institutes  have 
proved  elementary  training  classes  for  the 
state  meeting.  Acquaintanceships  have 
been  formed  in  the  smaller  gatherings  and 


enthusiasm  aroused  for  librarianshlp  as  a 
profession.  The  elements  of  the  saocessfil 
meeting  are  as  follows: 

1.  Definite  practical  topics. 

2.  Democratic  leadership. 

3.  Informal  discussion. 

4.  Opportunity  for  sociability. 
6.  Book  discussions. 

The  elements  of  successful  instmctiOB 
are  the  elimination  of  heresies,  repetition 
of  certain  topics  for  several  years,  and  a 
disguised  application  of  the  recitati(Hi 
method.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
needs  of  New  York  libraries,  the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  be  considered  is  that  the 
institute  meeting  shall  be  pleasant  and  at- 
tractive to  everyone  who  attends. 

The  discussion  which  followed  Miss 
Hall's  paper  brought  out  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  district  meetings  were  han- 
dled in  the  various  states. 

Miss  Clara  F.  Baldwin,  library  director 
for  Minnesota,  discussed  the  subject 

MINIMUM    OF    POPULATION    WARRANTCrO    TAX 

SUPPORT 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  satisfac- 
torily, we  should  first  determine  what  it  a 
library?  We  took  reports  of  libraries  in 
towns  of  small  population  to  ascertain  what 
had  been  accomplished.  There  were  forty- 
two  libraries  in  towns  of  less  than  ont 
thousand.  Only  two  of  these  could  be  said 
to  have  any  degree  of  efficiency.  Both  were 
exceptional  circumstances.  One  library  re- 
ceived a  considerable  bequest  and  is  now 
co-operating  with  schools  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  librarian,  with  excellent  results. 
The  other  library  has  a  room  in  the  dty 
building  and  is  located  in  a  village  whicb 
has  high  valuation.  In  both  these  vUlages 
the  expenditures  are  |1  and  $1.50  per  cap- 
ita, and  the  circulation  is  seven  and  ten 
books  per  capita. 

In  villages  of  between  one  thousand  and 
two  thousand,  there  were  forty-two  public 
libraries,  thirteen  Carnegie  libraries^  two 
other  buildings,  sixteen  libraries  in  dty 
halls  and  schools  (none  over  S,000  ▼(duines). 
seventeen  have  book  collections  of  over 
2,000  volumes,  eleven  have  a  circulation  of 
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oyer  five  per  capita,  and  nine  spend  as 
much  as  fifty  cents  per  capita. 

An  average  town  of  less  than  2,000  can- 
not or  does  not  maintain  an  adequate  li- 
brary. Small  Carnegie  buildings  costing 
from  $6,000  to  $10,000  and  requiring  only 
10  per  cent,  have  been  a  detriment  rather 
than  a  help.  The  building  itself  eats  up 
all  the  income,  leaving  nothing  for  books 
or  library  appropriation,  and  the  income 
is  not  inclined  to  increase.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  discourage  women's  clubs  in  this 
regard.  These  facts  obviously  point  to  the 
county  library,  with  its  larger  taxing  unit 
providing  a  sufficient  income  to  give  ade- 
quate service. 

Miss  Anna  May  Price,  secretary,  Illinois 
Library  Extension  Commission,  presented 
a  paper  on 

LIBRABT    BUILDI>GS    FOB   SMALL  TOWNS 

Small  towns  should  not  have  library 
buildings.  All  towns  with  a  library  income 
of  $1,500  or  less  should  be  satisfied  with 
rented  accommodations.  In  the  small  town 
library  it  has  been  frequently  found  that 
the  janitor's  salary  exceeds  the  librarian's, 
and  afler  the  first  two  or  three  years,  re- 
pairs and  redecorations  make  large  de- 
mands upon  the  library  budget,  thus  cut- 
ting the' amount  which  should  be  spent  on 
books.  Not  the  library  buildine,  but  the 
gathering  together  of  a  good  collection  of 
books  and  providing  for  the  circulation  of 
the  same,  is  the  real  cause  for  the  existence 
of  the  library.  When  the  library  income 
can  afford  the  upkeep  of  a  building,  the 
first  consideration  in  the  new  venture  is 
the  selection  of  an  architect.  Choose  one, 
if  possible,  who  has  some  knowledge  of  li- 
brary problems,  and  who  is  willing  to  con- 
sult librarians  as  to  the  interior  arrange- 
ment especially,  for  which  ease  of  admin- 
istration, convenience  and  utility  should  be 
the  guiding  principles. 

The  architect  should  supervise  the  con- 
struction of  the  building.  The  directors 
should  also  give  the  building  personal  su- 
pervision, that  there  should  be  no  damp 
basement  or  leaky  roof.  The  one-room  plan 
is  the  best  for  small  libraries.     Any  de- 


sired division  into  rooms  and  librarian's 
office  may  be  made  by  book  shelving.  Wall 
shelving  should  provide  for  a  large  part  of 
the  collection.  The  basement  plan  should  re- 
ceive attention  also.  There  should  be  stor- 
age room,  plenty  of  unpacking  space,  and  a 
room  for  extension  work  which  connects  by 
lift  with  either  the  loan  desk  or  catalog 
room  above.  The  auditorium  should  pref- 
erably be  above  the  main  fioor  in  place  of 
in  the  basement,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
in  the  small  library. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr. 
Dudgeon  suggested  that  the  library  build- 
ing be  located  on  the  business  street  and 
that  the  style  be  much  the  same  as  any 
business  block  which  is  entered  on  the 
street  level.  This  would  do  away  with  the 
long*  fiight  of  stone  steps  leading  up  to 
many  of  the  memorial  libraries. 

Miss  Reba  Davis,  librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  but  formerly  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Iowa  Library 
Commission,  spoke  on  Traveling  Library 
Statistics.  Miss  Davis  gave  a  rteumd  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  statis- 
tical blanks  at  present  in  use  were  com- 
piled, and  pointed  out  that  in  the  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  this 
blank,  traveling  library  work  has  so  de- 
veloped in  many  of  the  states  that  the 
uniform  statistical  blanks  have  become  in- 
adequate, although  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples remain  unchanged. 

TRAVEUNO   UBRABT    STATISTICS 

The  chief  lack  of  uniformity  is  now  ap- 
parently due  to  a  difference  in  application 
of  these  principles  and  a  difference  of 
terminologry.  Such  questions  as  the  follow- 
ing arise:  Does  a  letter  from  a  school  su- 
perintendent, asking  for  material  on  seven- 
teen different  orations,  constitute  one  re- 
quest or  seventeen  requests?  Does  the 
sending  of  ten  books  of  art  from  the  gen- 
eral loan  collection,  in  addition  to  a  mis- 
cellaneous fixed  group,  constitute  the  fill- 
ing of  one  request  or  of  two  requests? 
Should  renewals  be  included  in  the  total 
number  of  books  loaned?  When  i^  a  pam- 
phlet a  pamphlet  and  when  is  it  a  book? 
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When  is  a  periodical  a  periodical,  a  pam- 
phlet or  a  book?  How  classify  dippings? 
How  classify  study  club  outlines?  How 
best  show  in  statistics,  the  cooperation 
with  county  and  township  systems?  Shall 
we  keep  a  record  of  reference  questions 
answered,  and  is  a  request  a  request  when 
answered  by  letter  only,  rather  than  by 
sending  a  book?  These  and  many  other 
questions  occur  to  one  in  looking  over 
various  reports. 

In  order  that  the  benefits  of  the  work 
done  by  that  committee  of  several  years 
ago  be  not  lost,  I  am  suggesting  that  it 
might  be  well  if  a  committee  was  h:^- 
pointed  to  take  up  the  problem  where  it 
was  left  and,  working  on  the  principles 
outlined  at  that  time,  revise  the  system 
of  recording  traveling  library  statistics  to 
meet  present  needs.  That  the  committee 
anticipated  the  need  of  revision  is  seen 
by  the  following  statement  quoted  from 
its  final  report:  "The  committee  necom- 
mends  that  these  blanks  be  used  by  all 
traveling  library  systems,  while  realizing 
that  there  will  doubtless  be  developments 
and  new  needs  that  will  call  for  adjust- 
ment in  the  future."  The  League  member- 
ship is  greater  now  and  a  larger  number 
of  traveling  library  systems,  covering  more 
sections  of  the  country,  could  be  called 
upon  to  co-operate  in  the  revision.  It 
would  seem  advisable,  also,  that  some  pro- 
vision be  made  whereby  these  blanks,  when 
revised,  be  supplied  regularly  to  the  travel- 


ing libraries  using  th^n  and  that  tb^y  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  all  new  travaUng 
library  systems.  At  present  there  is  a 
possibility  that,  due  to  change  in  personnel, 
the  matter  will  be  overlooked. 

The  importance  of  a  recognised  basis  for 
statistics  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Council  of  the  A.  L.  A.  adopted  a  few 
years  ago  a  uniform  statistical  Uahk  for 
public  libraries.  Would  not  a  uniform  ba- 
sis for  traveling  library  statistics  be  equally 
advantageous  in  the  Commission  field? 

At  the  close  of  Miss  Davis'  paper  a  mo- 
tion was  presented  and  carried  that  the 
chair  i^point  a  committee  to  outline  a 
uniform  traveling  record  blank  and  report 
at  the  mid-winter  meeting. 

The  subject  of  making  a  compilation  of 
all  library  laws  of  the  different  states  was 
presented  by  the  president  It  was  de- 
cided, on  motion,  that  it  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  committee,  with 
power  to  act 

A.  L.  A.  ENLABOED  PBOGBAM  ENDOBSB) 

Mrs.  Earl  presented  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  adopted  by  the  League: 

RESOLVED,  that  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions  endtrses  the  A.  L.  A.  En- 
larged Program  and  the  appeal  for  funds 
as  worthy  of  the  support  of  all  library  com- 
missions and  state  library  extension  de- 
partments. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

.  Anna  Mat  Pucb, 

Secretary,  League  of  Library  Commissions. 
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The  National  Association  of  State  Li- 
braries held  its  twenty-third  annual  meet- 
ing at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  June 
3-5,  1920.  Four  meetings  were  arranged, 
the  last  of  which  was  transferred  to  Satur- 
day morning,  at  which  time  reports  of 
various  committees  were  made,  besides  dis- 
cussions affecting  both  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  LaVr  Libraries  and  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Libraries. 

The  opening  session  was  devoted  first 
to  the  welcome  from  Mrs.  Alice  Lambert 
Rathborne,  Assistant  Librarian  in  charge 
of  OHorado  State  Library,  whose  excellent 
paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  Anna  Parker 
Hyder,  her  assistant;  and  the  entertaining 
address  of  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
ex  officio  State  Librarian  of  Colorado. 
Mrs.  Bradford  spoke  at  length  on  the 
ideals  to  be  reached  by  co-operation  be- 
tween public  school  systems  and  libraries 
and  general  education  and  culture  attained 
for  the  success  and  promotion  of  all  inter- 
ests of  our  nation  and  its  people. 

The  President,  Elias  J.  Lien,  State  Li- 
brarian of  Minnesota,  presented  his  timely 
address,  arousing  our  interest  in  the  fu- 
ture of  our  own  organization  and  others 
allied  and  co-operating  in  a  related  work, 
and  thus  gave  a  standard  for  growth  and 
ideals  for  work  in  the  field  of  state  libra- 
ries. He  then  introduced  Mr.  Johnson  Brig- 
ham,  State  Librarian  of  Iowa,  who  gave 
further  message  on  The  Future  of  the 
State  Librabt,  which  furnished  inspira- 
tion to  us  as  individual  workers,  and  as 
an  organization.  The  paper  of  Mr.  I$dward 
H.  Redstone,  Librarian  of  Massachusetts 
State  Library,  was  read  by  the  Secretary, 
on  account  of  Mr.  Redstone's  inability  to 
attend  the  meeting,  caused  by  the  death  of 
a  little  son. 

Mr.  George  S.  Godard,  State  Librarian 
of  Connecticut,  told  of  his  appointment  to 
the  Committee  on  Enlarged  Program  an^ 
his  attendance  at  some  of  its  meetings,  but 
introduced  Mr.  Carl  H.  Milam.  Director  of 
the  Enlarged  Program  and  newly  apoointed 


Secretary  of  the  American  Library  Aaao- 
elation,  to  fill  his  place  on  our  program, 
explaining  the  work  and  plans  of  the  En- 
larged Program  Committee. 

Mr.  Oilson  G.  Glasier,  Wisconsin  State 
Librarian,  made  final  Report  of  Committee 
on  Exchange  and  Distribution  of  State  Doc- 
uments and  recommended  the  appointment 
of  a  new  committee  to  continue  the  work 
begun,  and  to  make  an  approved  list  of 
exchange  agencies.  He  expressed  his  be- 
lief that  the  report  might  be  published  In 
brief  form,  but  the  majority  present  ap- 
preciated the  volume  of  work  it  had  de- 
manded and  voted  that  it  be  puUished  in 
full  in  our  proceedings.  The  following 
committees  were  appointed:  audit,  A.  J. 
Small,  Herbert  Clayton;  resolutions,  George 
S.  Godard,  Johnson  Brigham;  nominations, 
George  S.  Godard,  Gilson  G.  Glasier  and 
Mrs.  Anna  Parker  Hyder. 

The  second  session  was  a  Joint  session 
with  the  American  Association  of  Law  Li- 
braries. Mr.  Frank  E.  Chipman,  President 
Boston  Book  Company,  read  a  very 
scholarly  paper  on  Opening  Sealed  Doobs, 
which  was  most  interesting  and  helpful, 
especially  to  librarians  who  deal  with  law 
bo<^s  and  court  reports.  Hon.  John  T. 
Fitzpatrick,  Law  Librarian  of  the  New 
York  State  Library,  was  unable  to  attend 
but  sent  his  paper  on  New  York  Session 
Laws. 

The  paper  of  Conrad  S.  Hook,  Atlantic 
City,  A  Book-hunteb*s  Search  fob  Ever- 
lasting Fame,  was  read  by  Mr.  George  S. 
Godard,  Connecticut  State  Librarian.  It 
was  both  interesting  and  delightful,  and 
many  varied  experiences  in  a  book-hunter*s 
life  were  cleverly  told.  This  paper  proved 
a  rare  treat. 

The  third  session  was  also  a  Joint  ses- 
sion, immediately  after  which  the  fourih 
session  was  held  without  adjournment 
until  program  was  completed.  We  were 
sorry  to  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Con  P. 
Cronin,  State  Librarian  of  Arizona,  stat- 
ing his  inability  to  appear  on  our  program, 
due  to  a  decree  from  the  Governor  who 
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adTised  that  his  paper  be  forwarded  to  be 
read.  The  excellent  work  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  Small,  Law  Librarian  of  Iowa, 
in  writing  on  the  subject  of  OBSKarAnosa 
ON  Bab  Association  Rcpobts,  was  the 
canse  of  the  recommendation  that  he  con- 
tinue work  began,  in  order  that  results 
should  be  printed  and  placed  in  permanent 
form  for  ready  reference. 

Mr.  George  S.  Godard,  Chairman,  gave 
Report  of  Joint  Committee  on  Ldgislative 
Information. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Lindsay,  State  Librarian  of 
Nebraska,  was  not  present  and  failed  to 
send  paper  in  time  to  be  read.  His  sub- 
ject, Seavmo  with  Law  Books  ths  Public 
OP  A  Whole  Statk,  would  have  been  yery 
interesting  to  all  members  of  both  organi- 
zations in  attendance. 

The  discussion  on  county  library  systems 
and  problems  was  so  thoroughly  considered 
in  the  meeting  of  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions,  at  which  all  persons  and  in- 
stitutions interested  were  represented,  that 
this  subject  was  stricken  out  of  our  last 
session's  program.  The  differences  in  state 
laws  and  their  appliance  to  local  condi- 
tions were  discussed,  and  recommendations 


were  receiTed  from  those  persons  Titally 
interested  in  promotion  of  county  library 
morement  and  better  plans  for  organiia- 
tion.  Pioneers  in  this  work  adTiaed  all 
changes  in  legislation  which  would  insiire 
greater  progress  in  the  organization  work. 
Library  legislation  passed  in  the  Tarious 
states  since  our  last  annual  meeting  and 
personal  news  items  from  state  libraries 
were  included  in  the  paper  by  Mrs.  Bra 
May  Fowler,  Acting  Librariah  of  Illinois 
State  Library. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer's  Report  was 
read,  showing  an  increase  of  fiTe  regular 
and  two  associate  members.  Reports  of 
committees  on  public  archlTes,  resolutioiis, 
audit,  and  nominations  were  heard.  Hie 
following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Edward  H.  Redstone,  State  Librarian  of 
Blassachusetts;  First  Vice-president,  Her- 
bert V.  Clayton,  Assistant  State  Librarian 
of  Kansas;  Second  Vice-president,  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Marshall,  State  Librarian  of  Missis- 
sippi; Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  Era  May 
Fowler,  Acting  Librarian,  Illinois  State 
Library. 

Eva  Mat  Fowlex, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Note — It   Is   understood   that   the   full   proceedings    for    the    last    two    conferences    of   the 
National  Association  of  State  Libraries  are  printed  separately. 
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By  Position  and  8ex 

Men  Women  Total 

Trustees  5         9  14 

Library  Ck>minissions   ...      2        18  15 

Chief  LibraHans  62      160  212 

Heads     of     Dept's     and 

Branch  Librarians 9        94  108 

Assistants 7      138  145 

Library  School  Instructors      16  7 

Library  School  Students.  .10  1 

Editors   0         1  1 

Ck>mmercial  Agents 6         5  11 

Others 8        36  44 


101      462      563 


By  Qeographical  Sections 
6  of  the  6  New  England  States.. 


4 

8 
6 

12 
3 


« 


«< 


<f 


« 


II 


<i 


....  30 

5  North  Atlantic  States  and 

District  of  Columbia 62 

6  South  Atlantic  States 6 

8  North  Central  States 230 

5  South  Central  States 16 

14  Western  States 167 

3  Pacific  States  40 

Canada 2 

Hawaii 1 


Total 653 

By  States 

Alabama  1  District     of     Co- 
Arizona 1      lumbia 8 

Arkansas 1  Florida  1 

California 21  Georgia 2 

Colorado 86  Idaho 3 

Connecticut 6  Illinois  70 


Indiana 

Iowa 

KABfiSLB    

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland  

Massachusetts  . . 

Michigan   

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri   

Montana 

Nebraska  

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina  .. 


19  Ohio 25 

14  Oklahoma ,     4 

16  Oregon   11 

6  Pennsylvania....  8 
3  Rhode  Island  ....  4 
3   South  Dakota  ...     2 

17  Tennessee 3 

24  Texas 14 

37  Utah 4 

1  Vermont  1 

26  Washington .     8 

1  West  Virginia  ...     1 
23  Wisconsin 16 

3  Wyoming  10 

3  Canada  2 

3  Hawaii 1 

40  

2  Total  663 


By  Libraries 

Libraries  having  five  or  more  representa- 
tives 

Chicago  Public  Library 22 

Denver  Public  Library 22 

Cleveland  Public  Library. . . .  .-^ 14 

American  Library  Association 11 

Detroit  Public  Library 8 

St  Paul  Public  Library 8 

University  of  Michigan  Library 8 

Colorado  Springs  Public  Library 6 

Kansas  City  Public  Library 6 

St.  Louis  Public  Library 6 

Brookl3m  Public  Library 6 

Louisville  Free  Public  Library... 6 

Minneapolis  Public  Library 6 

Portland  Library  Association 6 


1 
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Abbreviations:    F.,   Ftm;   P^   Public:    L.. 
In..  Librarian;  aaat.,  AMiatant;  br..  Branch; 

Abbott.  Katherlne  L.,  In.  GkUl  Borden  P.  t$., 
Elcin,  111. 

Adams,  Leta  B.,  head  L.  Supplies  Dept.,  Oay- 
lord  Bros..  Syracuse.  N.  x. 

Ahem,  Eileen,  asst.  Child.  Dept.  P.  J^r  In- 
dianapolis. Ind. 

Ahem.  Mary  Eileen,  ed.  Pub.  Liibraries,  Li- 
brary Bureau.  6  No.  Michigan  Ave..  Chi- 
cago. 

Alexander,  Laura.  In.  Dallas  High  Sch.  L.. 
Dallas.  TeiL 

Alexander.  Mabel,  asst.  L.  Assoc.  Portlancl 
Ore. 

Allsebrook,  Anna.  asst.  ref.  In.  P.  L.,  San 
Diego.  Calif. 

Allyn.  Edna  I..  In.  L.  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu. 

Anderson,  Ehinice  QL  state  historian.  State 
Historical  Dept..  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 

Anderson.  Mrs.  Merlyn.  In.  P.  P.  L..  Beatrice. 
Neb. 

Andrews.  Charles  Lincoln.  Denver  Law  Sch. 
L..  Denver.  Cblo. 

Andrews.  Clement  Walker,  In.  The  John 
Crerar  L..  Chicago. 

Andrews.  Gladys  May,  In.  Stephenson  P.  L.. 
Marinette,  wis. 

Andrus.  Gertrude  B..  buyer.  Bookshop  for 
Boys  and  Girls.  Frederick  &  Nelson.  Se- 
attle. Wash. 

AuUs.  Ina  T..  head  Circ  Dept.  P.  L..  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Avey,  B.  Gertrude,  chief  child.  In.  P.  L..  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Ayers,  Louise,  research  asst.  P.  L.,  Chicago. 

Ayres,  Mary  Armstrong,  child.  In.  ll^th  St. 
br.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

BBiechtold,  Elsie  L.,  principal  Science  and  In- 
dustry Dept.  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Bagley,  Helen  A..  In.  P.  L..  Oak  Park,  111. 

Baker,  Charlotte  A..  In.  Colo.  State  Agrlc. 
Coll.  L.,  Fort  Collins.  Colo. 

Baker,  Mrs.  Dudley,  Denver.  Colo. 

Baker,  Lucy  W.,  In.  P.  L..  Colorado  Springs. 
Colo. 

Baker.  Marion  C,  In.  South  Division  Br.  P. 
L.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Baker,  Vivian  D..  in  charge  of  Bngineering 
and  Architectural  L.,  Univ.  of  Mich..  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Baldwin,  Clara  F..  director  L.  Div.  Minn. 
State  Dept.  of  Education.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Bancroft,  Edna  H..  In.  Saratoga  Br.  P.  L.. 
Bkt>oklyn,   N.   T. 

Bangs,  Mrs.  Lena  M.,  In.  Denver  Bar  Assn. 
L..  Denver.  Colo. 

Barickman,  Mrs.  Rena  M..  In.  F*.  L..   Joliet 

Barnes.  Grace,  In.  High  Sch.  L..  Drumright 

Okla. 
Bamett,  Helen.   82   Cushing  St..  Providence. 

R.  I. 
Bastin,  Dorothy.  In.  Rivervlew  Br.  P.  L..  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Beatty,   Irene,   head    Loan    Dept.    P.    L..    St. 

Joseph,  Mo. 
Beecroft,   Lillian  J.,   chief  Newspaper  Dept. 

Wis.    State    Historical    Society.    Madison. 

Wis. 
Beggsi     Lutie,     extension     In.     Lincoln     L.. 

foringlleld.  111. 
B^li,  Bemice  W.,  head  Child.  Dept.  F.  P.  L.. 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Benedict,  Ines,  Travel.  L.  Dept.  Mo.  L.  Com- 
mission. Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Benjamin,  Anna,   In.  Butman-Flsh   Mem.  L.. 

Saginaw,  W.  8..  Mich. 


Library:    ref..    Reference;    catlgr.,    Cataloger: 
schM  School. 

Bennett,  Adelaide,  asst.  Circulation  Dept.  P. 
L..  Denver.  Colo. 

Bice,   Lulu   M..   In.   Fort  Hays  Normal  Sch. 
L.,  Hays.  Kan. 

Blllingsley.  Mary  P^  In.  Kansas  City  Rail- 
ways L..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Bishop.  William  Warner.  In.  Univ.  of  Mich. 
General  L.,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Black,  Helen  M..  asst   Documents  Dept.  P. 
L..  Denver,  Colo. 

Boas,   Margaretta  M.,   asst.  P.   L..   Colorado 
Springs.  Colo. 

Bogle.  Sarah  C.  N..  asst.  sec'y  A.  L.  A..  Chi- 
cago. 

Bolton,  Lora  B.,  asst.  Neb.  P.  L.  Com..  Lin- 
coln. Neb. 

Bond.  Ethel,  instructor  Univ.  of  IlL  L.  Sch.. 

Urbana.  III. 
'  Booth,  Mary  Josephine,  In.  Eastern  111.  State 
Normal  Sch.  L..  Charleston.  111. 

Bostwick.  Arthur  Elmore.  In.  P.  L.,  St.  Loula 
Mo. 

Bostwick.    Mrs.    Arthur    EHmore.    St.    Louis. 
Mo. 

Boswell,  Harriett,  In.  P.  L..  Paducah.  Ky. 

Bowerman,  George  F»_ln.  P.  L..  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Bowles.   Verne,    In.    Street   and   Co^    Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Boyle.  Mrs.  Gretchen  Smith.  In.  Great  West- 
em  Sugar  Co.  L.,  Denver.  Colo. 

Boyle,    Phebe,    asst.    Circ.    Dept.    P.    L.,    St. 
Louis,   Mo. 

Brackett    Marian    W.,    In.    Brighton    Br.    P. 
L..  Boston.  Mass. 

Bradley.    Florence.    Nat'l    Organisation    for 
Public  Health  Nursing.  N.  T.  City. 

Bran  ford.  Mary  C.  C.  state  supt.  Public  In- 
struction. Denver.  Colo. 

Branham.  Irene,  asst.  Delivery  Dept.  P.   L.. 
Indianapolis,  xnd. 

Briber,  Florence  A.,  In.  Dickinson  Br.  P.  L.. 
Denver.  Colo. 

Brlgham,  Gwendolyn,  A.  L.  A.  Headquarters. 
Chicago. 

Brigham,  Ida  W..  asst.  P.  L.,  Oskaloosa.   la. 

Brigham.    Johnson,    In.    Iowa   State   L..    Des 
Moines.  Iowa. 

Brigham.  Mrs.  Johnson.  Des  Moines,  la. 

Brock.  Genevra,  In.  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  L^ 
Fort  Lyon.  Colo. 

Broomell,  Ellyn  Chapin,  In.  Can^p  L..  Camp 
Grant.  111. 

Brotherton,  Nina  C,  supervisor  Schools  I>lv. 


Carnegie  L..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ell   Co., 
Ont.,  Can. 


Brown.    C.    R..   Carswell 


Ltd..    Toronta 


Brown.  Charles  H..  1.  specialist.  New  Navy 
Bldg.,  Bureau  of  Navigation.  Sixth  Dlv.. 
Navy  Dept.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Brown.  Delia  E..  In.  P.  L..  Sal  ina,  Kan. 

Brown.  L.  Lindsey.  stud.  L.  Sch.  of  N.  T.  P. 
L.,  1*.  T.  City. 

Broxrn.  Minnie  K^  Ist  asst.  Hood  River 
County  L,  Hood  River,  Ore. 

Brown,  Ruth  L..  sec'y  Vt.  F.  L.  Commis- 
sion, Montpelier,  Vt. 

Brumbaugh.  Olive,  In.  P.  L.,  Frankfort.  Ind. 

Buell,  Myra  W.,  chief  Br.  Div.  P.  L..  St 
Paul.  Minn. 

Burlingame.  Fftnny  M.,  In.  Earl  P.  L..  Earl- 
ville.  111. 

Burnett,  Edah  Flower,  in  charge  Fine  Arts 
Dept.  P.  L.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Burt,  Lillian.  In.  Faoiflc  Unitarian  Sch.  for 
the  Ministry  L.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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Calfee,   Unrnnt  E..  In.  Bnalay  Br.  ftnd  au- 
pervlaor   BlKb    Sch.    L'a.   P.   L..    Blrmlnn- 

Ckllataui,  Lilten.  In.  F.  L.,  AllMnr.  N.  T. 
Callow,    HuTlM    H..    In.    Quincy    Br.    P.    L.. 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Camptnll,    EllK.  S.,    BMt.   In.   Colo,   CoU.    L.. 

Br.  P.  L..  I>«n- 


mptnll,    

Colorado  Sprlnn.   Colo. 
Campbell,  Hefen  SI..  In.  Byere 


CappB,  Mrs.  Ida  S.,  In.  CameBle  P.  L..  Hast- 

IntB,  Neb. 
Carlton,   W.   N.   C.   Committee   on   EnlKriced 

Program,  A.  L.  A..  N.  T.  City. 
"-' '     -•    In.   P. 


CartBT  jSyiveater  J.,' 

hee.  Wl«. 
Caatle,   Carolyn   M., 


,   Mllwau- 
Cxpoaltlon  Park   Br. 


tiapmsn. 


.  P.  L.,  Rena- 

Chlpman.   Prank   E,.    president   Boaton   Book 

Co.,   es   Frsncla  St..   Boston.  Hasa. 
Cllley.   UIllF.    head   catlcr.   Kan.   State   Art. 

Coll.  L..  Uanhattan.  Kan. 
aark.  Charlotte  H.,  extension  In.  P.  L..  Hlb- 

blnx.   Ulnn. 
Clark.  Clara  H.,  In.  Bible  Teachers'  Tratnlnc 

Sch.   L..  N.   T.  City. 
Clark.   Isabetle,  acting  In.   Qrinnell   Coll.  L... 

Qrlnnell.  Towa. 
Clarke,  Harjjaret  B..  In.  Converse  Counlv  L.. 


Dennis.  Elisabeth  O.,  chief  of  Juvenile  DIv. 
P.  L..  St.   Paul.   Hlnn. 

Derby,  Grace  Bmlly,  assoc.  In.  Kansas  SUCe 
AcHc.  Coll.  L.,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Dickerson.  Luther  L,,  In  charae  Library  Sub- 
section. War  Plans  DIv.  Bfducatlonal  and 
Recreation  Br.  War  Dcpt,,  Washlnclon, 
D.  C. 

Dillon.  Dorothy,  sr.  asat.  Hiram  Kelly  Br. 
P.  L.,  Cblcaso. 

DlmmltC,  Le  Nolr.  In.  Extension  Loan  L. 
Univ.  of  Tex.,  Austin,  Tei. 

Dllts,  Arlene,  asst.  In.  Colo.  Airlc  Coll.  U. 
Port  Collins,  Colo, 

Dltmara,  R.  Uaud.  In.  Colo,  Woman's  Coll. 
L.,  Denver.  Colo. 

Dodse,  Vera  Louise,  In,  P.  L.,  Wichita  Palls, 

Doud,   Margery.   1st  asst.  CIrc.   Dept.   P.  L.. 

St,    Louis,    Mo. 
Dousherty,  Harold  Taylor.  In,  P.  L..  Newton. 

Mass. 
Dougtaa,  Julia  B.,  In.  P.  L,.  Bverfreen.  Colo. 
Douslass,  Matthew  Hale.  in.  Unlv,  of  Oreiron 

L.,  EuKcne,   Ore. 
Downey,    Mary    Elisabeth,    I.    see'y   and    or- 

fanlser  Dept.  of  P.  Instruction,  Salt  Lake 
■Ity.  Utah, 
Drake,    Jeannette    M.,    In.    P.    L..    Pmaadena, 

Gal. 
Dudteon,  Matthew  S..  aetfy  Wisconsin  P.  L. 

Commission,  Madison.  Wis. 
Duflleld,   Mrs.   Anna  V.,   In.   P.  L„   Loveland, 

Colo. 
DuKgan.  Stephen.  Inel.  of  Internal'l   Elduca- 

tlon.  N.  Y.  City. 
Duncan,   Margaret    Lillian,   child.  In. 

Jacksonville,  Fl>> 
Dunlap,    Alice    : 


tt.    Paul. 


Neb. 
Countryman,    Oratla   A,,    li 

apollB,   Minn. 
Oourteau,    Stella,    catlgr. 

Hlnn. 

Cowrlll,  Ruth.  Id.  Camegle  J,.,  Boise.  Idaho. 
Crocker,  Ruth  B..   In,  North  Portland  Br.  L. 

Aasoc..   Portlsjid.   Ore, 
Cronch.^Barah   B^   member  L.   Board.   P.   L., 

In.  P.  L.,  Cambridge. 

'.  L..  St.  Joseph.  Ho. 


Cnnninsban],  Jesse,  I 


Dans.    John   Cotton,    In.    P.    P.    L..    Newark. 

Daniel.'  Nora.  In.  P.  P,  L„  Bmporla.  Kan. 

Davis,    Jeanle    Louisa,  aasL    In.    Cossltt    U. 

Memphis,   Tena. 

Davla,  ^M»,  In.  Univ.  ol  Wyoming  L„  Lar- 

Day,  Ida  lt./lo.  P.  L..  Hutchlnaon,  Kan. 

D«    ««n,    Florence,    catlgr.    P.    L.,    Wichita 


Minn. 


U.    Duluth. 


r  wiB- 


D«  Waters,   Lena.   gen. 


lat.   P,   L,.  Detroit. 


Univ.  of  Mo.  L.,  Columbia.  — 
Dunne,   Muriel,   tn.   Palmer   Park   Br.   P.   L.. 

Durham,  Josephine  &,  In,  F.  p.  L.,  Danville, 
111 

I.  Herbert  Bo  wen  Br, 


Banies.  Cora  B.,  re(.  In,  P.  L.,  Somervllle, 
Mass, 

Earhart  Prances  B,.  In.  P.  L.,  Duluth.  Minn. 
Elarl,  Mrs.  Bllaabeih  Claypool.  prea.  Indiana 

P.  L.  Commlaslon,  Connersvllle.   Ind. 
Blllnwood,   Mrs.  Helen.   In.   West  F    ~  ~      ~ 

L..  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Ely,  Hargaret.  In.  Lake  View  High  Seta,  Br. 

P.  L..  Chicago. 
BnKle,   Bmma  R.,  supervisor  of  child,   work 

F.  L.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Bvana.  Mrs.  Alice  Q..  In.  F.  P.  L.,   Decatur. 

III. 

Faxon,    Pre 

ton,   Mass. 

F'axon,  Mrs.  Frederick  Wlnthrop,  41  Lor- 
raine St.,  Rosllndate.  Mass. 

Faxon,  Mrs.  Marcus,  99  Huntington  Ave,. 
Boston.  Mass.  __ 

Fesial,  B.  A.,  In.  Cleveland  Law  L.,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Pellon.  Alice,  asst.  In.  P.  L..  Canon  City. 
Colo. 

Fenton,  Lena  R..  In,  P.  L^  Boulder,  Colo. 

Fenton,  Polly,  iwviser  L.  Sch.  Calif.  Bute  L., 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

PeTEUSon.  Kate  D..  Baker,  Ore. 

Ferguson,  Hilton  Jam««.  In.  Calif.  State  L., 
Sacramento.  Calif. 

Fleming.  Wlnogene.  asst.  P.  L.,  Denver.  Colo. 

Plexnar.  Jennie  M..  baad  of  CIrc.  DepL  F. 
P.  L^  Louisville,  Ky.  _ 

Ford.  Bva  M.,  aast.  see'y  A.  L.  A.,  Chicago. 
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Forrest,  Elisabeth,  In.  Coll.  of  Agiric,  and 
Mechanic  Arts  L..  Univ.  of  Montana,  Bose- 
man,  Mont. 

Foster.  Mary  E.,  Am.  Red  Cross  Hospital 
Service  Worker,  Fort  Lyon,  Colo. 

Fowler.  Mrs.  Eva  M.,  acting  In.  Illinois  State 
L.,  Springfield.  111. 

Francis.  Clara,  In.  Kan.  State  Historical  So- 
ciety L..  Topeka,  Kan. 

Frants.  Oox^l  In.  Gilbert  M.  Simmons  L.. 
Kenosha,  wis. 

Frederickson,  Esther  M.,  head  Catalog  Dept. 
F.  P.  L.,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Free,  Nell  K.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Anderson.  Ind. 

Frost,  Celia  F.,  child.  In.  P.  !•.,  Bibbing. 
Minn. 

Qaffln.  Frances  E.,  catlgr.  P.  L.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 
Galloway.  Mrs.  Fannie  M.  D.,  pres.  Colo.  Free 

Traveling  L.  Commission,  Denver,  Colo. 
Qantt.  Edith,  In.  P.  L.,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 
Gaylord,  H.  J.,  Oaylord  Brothers.  Syracuse. 

Gelsler.    Emma   A.,    ref.    In.    P.    L.,    Canton, 

Ohio. 
Gorould.   James  Thayer.   In.   Univ.   of  Min- 
nesota It.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Gifford,  Florence  M.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
GilL   Anna,   In.  South  Br.   P.   Li..   Cleveland. 

Ohio.' 
GilletteL  Frederica  B.,   acting  ref.   In.  Univ. 

of  Mlchiflran  General  !•..  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
Gilmore,  Alice  F.,  asst.  Ref.  Dept  F.  P.  1$^ 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Gilpin.  Margaret,  In.  P.  L.,  Nashwauk,  Minn. 
Gish.  Nellie  M.,  prin.  asst.  P.  !•.,  San  Diego. 

Calif. 
Glasier,    Gilson   O.,   In.   Wisconsin    State  L.. 

Madison,  Wis. 
Glass.   Jessie  J..   In.   Lincoln   High  Sch.  L.. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 
Godard,     George    Sesrmour,     In.   Connecticut 

State  L.,  Hartford.  Conn. 
(Goodrich,  Francis  L.  D.,  asst.  In.  in  charge 

of  Ref.  Dept.  Univ.  of  Mich.  General  L.. 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
Goree,   Edwin   Sue,    1914   David   St..   Austin. 

Tex. 
Gottlieb,  Mildred,  sch.  and  extension  In.  P. 

L..  Oary,  Ind. 
Oraham,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  trus.  P.  L..  Chisholm, 

Minn. 
Graham,  Alice  Clark,  In.  Carnegie  F.  L..  Ot- 
tawa, Kan. 
Graham,  Emma,  In.  P.  L..  Sidney,  Ohio. 
Gravett.   Nettie   K..    supt.    Travel.    L.    Dept. 

Ohio  State  L..  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Greene,  Charles  S..  In.  F.  L..  Oaklcmd.  Calif. 
Greene.  Doris,  catlgr.  Univ.  of  Wyoming  L., 

Laramie    'vy yo 
Gregory.  Winifred,  chief  Tech.  Dept.  P.  L., 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Griffin,   Jeanne,   asst.   In.   P.   L..   Kalamaxoo. 

Mich. 
Griswold,   Helen  S..  sr.  asst.  Ore.   Dept.  P. 

L.,  Milwaukee,  wis. 
Grover,  Arlene,   asst.   In.  Univ.   of  Wis.   L., 

Bfladison,  Wis. 
Ouerrier,   Edith,   supervisor   of   Circ.   P.   L.. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Hadley,  Chalmers,  In.  P.  L..  Denver.  Colo. 

Hadley,  Mrs.  Chalmers,  Denver.  Colo. 

Haines.  Alice  J.,  head  of  Documents  Dept 
CaUf.  State  L..  Sacramento.  Calif. 

Hall,  Agnes  Skidmore.  head  catlgr.  P.  L.. 
Denver.  Colo. 

Hall.  Anna  Gertrude,  organiser  Educational 
Extension  Div.  N.  Y.  State  L..  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Hallsted,  Sarah.  In.  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce L.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Hamilton,  William  J.,  secTy  and  state  or- 
ganiser Ind.  P.  L.,  CommlBflion,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Handerson,  Juliet  A.,  asst.  P.  L.,  ClevelaBd. 
Ohio. 

Harding.  Henrietta  H..  asst  Bay  Ridge  Br. 
P.  L.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  • 

Hardy.  Mary  T.,  or.  In.  P.  L.,  Grand  Raplda. 
Mich. 

Harrald.  H.,  In.  Union  Printers'  HOme  L. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Harris.  Helen  Biargaret  1€20  8.  Kentndqr 
St..  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Harris.  Mabel,  In.  Neb.  State  Normal  Sch.  L.. 
Chadron,  Neb. 

Harris.  Rachel  Agnes,  asst  Univ.  of  North 
Carolina  L..  Chapel  HilL  N.  C 

Harris.   Susan  S.,  Colorado  Springs,   Oolo. 

Harvey,  Bess  B.,  juvenile  asst  P.  Lu,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Harvey,  Bi.  Florence,  asst  P.  L.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Haskell.  Emma  E.,  child.  In.  P.  L^  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Hastings.  €.  H..  chief  Card  Section.  L.  of 
Congress.    Washington.    D.   C 

Haven,  Carrie  A..  In.  P.  L.,  River  I^orest  ni- 

Hayes,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  trus.  P.  L..  Chlshcdm. 
Minn. 

Haynes,  Marguerite  B..  br.  In.  P.  L.,  Min- 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Hedrick,  Marie,  head  Circ.  Dept  Kwnsss 
State   Agric.   Coll.   L..    Manhattan,   Kan. 

Hendee,  Cora.  In.  P.  L.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Henneberry,  Mrs.  W.  CL,  1256  Penn.  St.  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Henry,  EHisabeth  G..  asst  Univ.  Br.  P.  L^ 
Seattle.  Wash. 

Henry.  W.  E.,  In.  Univ.  of  Wash.  Lu.  Seattle. 
Wash. 

Hensley.  Olive,  asst.  ref.  In.  P.  L.,  Denver. 
Colo. 

Henson,  Mrs.  C.  C,  1122  Short  St.  New 
Orleans.  La. 

Hester.  Elizabeth  I.,  asst.  In.  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  L..  Washington,  D.  C 

Hewitt  Luther  E.,  In.  Law  Assn.  of  FhU^ 


Room  600,  City  Hall.  Philadelphia, 
Hickman,  Margaret  In.  P.  L.,  Eveleth,  Mlna. 
Hicks,  Frederick  C,  law  In.  Columbia  Univ. 

L.,   N.  Y.   City. 
Hicks.  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  530  West  12Srd  St. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Hilli  Frank  Pierce.  In.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Hill,  Grace,  head  Catalog  Dept  P.  L..  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 
Hinckley,    George   Lyman.    In.    Redwood   L- 

Newport  R.  I. 
Hitchler.  Theresa,  supt  of  Catalog  Dept  P. 

L.,   Brooklyn.   N.    x. 
Hodges,  N.  D.  C.  In.  P.  L..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Holloway.  Jessie  D..  1st  asst  Lincoln  Br.  P. 

L..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Holderman.  Mary  K..  asst  Catalog  Dept  P. 

L..  Gary.  Ind. 
Home,   Lulu,   In.   Lincoln  City   L.,    LinoohL 

Neb. 
Hoxie,   Louise  M.,  asst   Civics  Dept  P.  L. 

Detroit  Mich. 
Hubbell,  Jane  P.,  In.  P.  L.,  Rockford.  IlL 
Hughes,  Ruth  P.,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Freeport 

Hulings.  Florence,  Oil  City.  Pa. 
Humble.  MaHon.  A.  L.  A.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Houghton,  Carlos  C,  A.  L.  A.,  N.  T.  City. 
Humphrey,  Eirin,  asst  P.  L.,  Dallas.  Tex. 
Humphrey.  Mary  B.,  ref.  In.  State  CoU.  Lu 

Pullman.  Wash. 
Hunter.  Edith  M.,  jr.  asst  Lake  View  Hlldi 

Sch.  Br.  P.  L..  Chicago. 
Huntting.   Henry  R.,  bookseller,  Springfield. 

Mass. 
Hurlbert  Dorothy,  In.  P.  L.,  Hlbbing.  MIbb. 
Hutchinson,  Adria  A.,  in  charge  of  Bxtensleo 

Work  P.  L.,  Davenport  la. 
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Hyde,  Dorsey  W.,  In.  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Hyder,  Annie  Parker,  1609  Franklin  St.  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ideson,   Julia,   In.   Lyceum  and  Cameffie  L.. 

Houston,  Tex. 
Inslea.  May,  In.  High  Sch.  of  Commerce  L.. 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Ingram,  Lottie  Nell,  In.  P.  L.,  Maywood,  111. 

Jackman.  Mary  A.,  catlgr.  of  Continuations, 

Univ.  of  Mich.  L..  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Jackson,  Ehnma  A.,  assi.  In.  Univ.  of  Colo.  L.. 

Boulder,  Colo. 
Jardine,  Katherine,  jr.  asst.  Kosciuszki  Park 

Br.  P.  L.,  Chicago. 
Jemison,  Margaret,  ref.  In.  P.  L.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Jennings.   Anna  Vivian,   In.    Nebraska  State 

Normal  Sch.  L.,  Kearney,  Neb. 
Jennings,    Judson    Toll,    In.    P.    L..    Seattle. 

Wash. 
Jensen,  Evelyn  M.,  asst.  State  Law  L.,  Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 
Jerome,  Janet,  In.  Fullerton  Sch.  Br.  P.  L., 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Joeckel,  Carieton  B.,  In.  P.  L.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Johnston.  Cither,  In.  Seward  Park  Br.  P.  L., 

N.  I.  City. 
Johnston.  Richard  H.,  In.  Bureau  of  Railway 

Economics  L.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Johnston,   W.   Dawson,    In.   P.   L.,   St.   Paul. 

Minn. 
Jones,  Eleanor  Brodie.  In.  Hollywood  Br.  P. 

L.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Kammerling.  Edith,  head  asst.  Civics  Room 

P.  L..  Chicago. 
Kemp.    Mrs.   Eleanor,     In.    Federal    Reserve 

Bank  of  Chicago  L..  Chicago. 
Kennedy,  F.   M.,   trus.  P.    L.,   New  Bedford, 

Mass. 
Kerr,  Willis  Holmes,  In.  State  Normal  Sch. 

L.,  Emporia,  Kan. 
Kerr,  Mrs*  Willis  Holmes,  Dean  of  Women. 

State  Normal  Coll.,  Ehnporia,  Kan. 
Klumb.    Anna   M..    In.   Woodland   Br.   P.   L.. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Knapp.   Elisabeth,    chief  of  Child.   Dept.   P. 

L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Knapp,  Ruth,  juvenile  In.  Reddick's  L.,  Ot- 
tawa. 111. 
Kohler.  Minnie  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Moline.  111. 
Kostomlatsky.  Zulema,   acting  In.   Lt,   Assn.. 

Portland,  Ore. 
Krause,  Louise  B.,  In.  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co., 

Chicago. 
Krauss,  JIC  H.,  state  sec'y  L.  Trustees  Assn., 

Hammond.  Ind. 

La   Berge,  Helen.    Br.   In.   P.   L.,   Chicago. 
Laing.  Hasel  D.,  In.  P.  L.,  Buhl,  Minn. 
Langdon,  B.,  Laramie,  Wyo. 
Langdon,  Ethol  M.,  In.  Neb.  Wesleyan  Univ. 

L..  University  Place,  Neb. 
Lansden,  I«ffle  A.,  sr.  asst.  P.  L.,  Cairo.  111. 
Lansden,  Biargaret,  sr.  asst.  P.  L.,  Cairo.  111. 
Laurson,    Bdia,    In.    Carnegie    L.,    Mitchell. 

S.  D. 
Liawrence.  Juliet.  P.  L..  Hibbing,  Minn. 
Laws.  Maude  A.,  Ist  asst.  P.  L.,  Fort  Collins. 

Colo. 
Ledbetter,  Mrs.  Eleanor  B.,  In.  Broadway  Br. 

P.  L.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Leete,  John  H.,  director  Carnegie  L.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Letherman,    Dorothy,     catalog    asst.    P.    L., 

Gary,  Ind. 
Levy.  Martha,  In.  William  H.  Smiley  Br.  P. 

L.  Denver,  Colo. 
Lewis.    Lucy    M..    acting    In.    Oregon   Agric. 

Coll.  Lu.  Comvallis.  Ore. 
Lewis,  Winifred,  asst  P.  L.,  Chisholm.  Minn. 
Lien,  Elias  J.,  in.  State  L.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Linn.  June,  In.  Woodbury  Br.  P.  L..  Den- 
ver,  Colo. 

Lisenby,  Ruby  H.,  asst.  West  End  Br.  P.  L.. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Loehl.  Oertrude  E.,  asst.  In.  Sumner  Br.  P. 
L.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Love.  Cornelia  S.,  asst.  In.  Univ.  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 

Love,  Florence  D.,  ref.  In.  P.  L.,  Decatur,  111. 

Lucht,   Julius,  In.   City  L.,   Wichita,   Kan. 

Lutkemeyer,  Georgia,  Southern  Dept.  Army 
Headquarters,   Ft.   Sam   Houston,    Tex. 

Lutrell.  ESstelle,  In.  Arixona  Univ.  L.,  Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 

Lynch.  Julia  T.,  asst.  In.  and  catlgr.  F.  P. 
L..  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

McAfee,  Georgia  O..  head  Extension  Dept.  P. 

L.,  Evansvllle,  Ind. 
McCarthy,  Ada  J.,  In.  L.  Supplies  Dept.  Dem- 
ocrat Printing  Co.,  Madison,  Wis. 
ICacCarthy,  Mary  M..  La  Crescenta,  Calif. 
McCarty,  Mrs.  William  C.   226  E.  Iliff  Ave., 

Denver,  Colo. 
McClung,   Quantrllle  D..   In.   Warren   Br.   P. 

L..  Denver,  Colo. 
McCullough,  ESthel  F.,  In.  P.  L,  Evansvllle, 

Ind. 
McCrea,  Bess^  A,  L.  A.,  N.  Y.  City. 
McFarland,  Helen  M..  catlgr.  Kan.  State  His- 
torical L.,  Topeka,  Kan. 
McGovem.  Frances,   In.  Technical  L.,  B.   F. 

Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  O. 
McGregor,  Mina,  asst.  In.  McClelland  P.  L.. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 
McLachlan,  Nancy  C,  In.  F.  P.  L..  Hannibal. 

Mo. 
McLaln,  Kathryn,  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Hays,  Kan. 
McLaughlin,  Isabel,  child.  In.  Sumner  Br.  P. 

L..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
McLean,  Florence,  child.  In.  Hiram  Kelly  Br. 

P.  L.,  Chicago. 
McMillen,    James   A.,   In.   Washington    Univ. 

L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Malone,    Etta    B.,    801    Marion    St.,    Denver, 

Colo. 
Malone,  Marcella,  Br.  In.  Queens  Borough  P. 

L.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.     / 
Marshall.    Mrs.    W.    F:,    In.    Miss.    State    L., 

Jackson.  Miss. 
Marvin,  Cornelia,  In.  Oregon  State  L..  Salem. 

Ore. 
Marvin,  Helen  D.,  In.  Temple  Br.  P.  L.,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 
Massee.   May.   editor  The  Booklist,   Chicago. 
Merrill,   Bertha  H.,   book  buyer  and   catlgr. 

P.  L.,  of  Calumet  and  Heda  Mining  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Merrill,    Julia   Wright,    instructor   Univ.    of 

Wis.  L.  School  and  field  visitor  Wis.  F.  L. 

Commission,  Madison,  Wis. 
Meyer,  Amy  L.,  P.  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Meyer.  Herman  H.  B.,  chief  bibliographer  L. 

of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Milam,  CSirl  H.,  sec'y  A.  L.  A.,  Chicago. 
Milam,  Mrs.  Carl  H.,  Chicago. 
Miller,  2^na  K.,  In.  Library  Bureau.  Chicago. 
Mills.  Alice  E.,  1st  asst.  Catalog  Dept.  P.  L., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Moderwell,  Mabel  C,  sr.  asst.  Butler  House 

Br.  P.  L.,  Chicago. 
Montgomery.    Lueva,    In.   Albany  County   P. 

L..  Laramie,  Wyo. 
Montgomery,  Thomas  L..  In.  and  dir.  State 

L.  and  Museum,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Moore,  Luella  G..  In.  Carnegie  P.  L.,  Chey- 
enne. Wyo. 
Morey,  Jane,  asst.  P.  L.,  Sedalia,  Mo. 
Morgan,   Evelyn,   sr.   asst.   Hiram  Kelly  Br. 

P.  L.,  Chicago. 
Mulheron.  Anne  M.,  supervisor  Sch.  L's.  L. 

Assn.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Murphy.    Loretta,    In.    P.    L.,    North    Platte, 

Neb. 
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MutmU,  James  L..  Interchuroh  World  Move- 
ment of  North  America.  N.  T.  City. 

Naaon.  Sabra  L.,  In.  Umatilla  Co.  P.  !».,  Pen- 
dleton. Ore. 

Nelson.  Bather,  In.  Univ.  of  Utah  !•..  Salt 
Lake  City.   Utah. 

Newman.  Frieda,  sr.  aast.  Blackstone  Br.  P. 
L..  Chicago. 

Newton.  Ora  Lee.  aast.  Ref.  Dept.  Cossltt  L., 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

Nichols.  Albert  R.,  asst.  In.  P.  L..  Providence. 
R.   I. 

Nhshols.  Ruth  O.,  In.  City  Club  of  ChioaKO. 
Chicago. 

Oakley.    Sylvia,    asst.    Deposit    Dept.    P.    L. 

Chicago. 
Oaks,  CatharineL   catalog  In.  Univ.  of  Minn. 

L.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Oddie.  Sarah  S..  A  L.  A.  Dispatch  Office.  San 

Francisco,  Calif. 
Oka   Adolph   S.,  In.  Hebrew   Union   Coll.   L.. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
CNell.    Mrs.    R.    S..    trus.    P.    L..    Chisholm. 

Minn. 
Ormes,  Manly  D..  In.  N.  P.  Coburn  L.  Colo. 

Coll..  Colorado  Sprinn,  Colo. 
Orr,  Marion  C,  In.  P.  L.,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 
Osbom,   Lyman   P.,   trus.   Peabody   Inst.    L.. 

Peabody,  Mass. 
Osborn.  Mrs.  Lyman  P..  member  L.  Commit- 
tee Peabody  Inst.  L..  Peabody,  Mass. 
Osborne.    Florence   L.,    sec*y    P.    L..    Omaha. 

Neb. 
Ott,  Emmy.  asst.  P.  L..  Denver.  Colo. 

Packard,  Ella  E..  ref.  In.  P.  L.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Paflre.  Jessie  D.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Qreeley.  Colo. 

Palmer,  Margaret.  In.  P.  L.,  Chisholm,  Minn. 

Parham.  Nellie  B.,  In.  Withers  P.  L.,  Bloom- 
inffton.  111. 

Park,  Charles  V.,  1155  Ramona  St.,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal. 

Parker,  Olen,  Baker  and  Taylor  Co..  N.  Y. 
City. 

Parker,  John,  In.  Peabody  Inst..  Baltimore. 
Md. 

Parma,  Rosamond,  law  In.  Univ.  of  Cal.  L.. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Patten,  filatharine.  In.  Minneapolis  Athen- 
aeum L.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Patterson,  Edith  M.,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Patton,  Elisabeth,  gen.  asst.  P.  L.,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

Peacock,  Mrs.  Mabel  H.,  In.  Carnegie  L.. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Pearson,   Mrs.   Robert,   Silverton,   Colo. 

Peek,  SSona,  asst  University  of  Texas  L., 
Austin,  Tex. 

Peffer,  Lillian,  asst.  P.  L..  Denver.  Colo. 

Peaan.  Patience,  In.  North  Side  High  Sch. 
L.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Penrose,  Alma,  In.  Carleton  Coll.  L..  North- 
field,    Minn. 

Perkins.  Caroline  B.,  In.  in  chtfrge  Chest- 
nut Hill  Br.  F.  L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pettingell.  Frank  Hervey,  vice  pres.  Board 
of  Inr,  P.  L.,  Los  Angelek  Calif. 

Phelan.  John  F.,  chief  of  Branches  P.  L.. 
Chicago. 

Phillips,  Jack,  World  Book  Co.,  Tonkers. 
N.  Y. 

Plummer,  Honor  L.,  Denver.  Oolo. 

Pomeroy,  Elisabeth.  In.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Hospital  L.,  47th  and  Drexel  Boule- 
vard. Cmeago. 

Poole,  F.  O..  In.  Assoc,  of  the  Bar,  L.,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Powli8on^__Charle8  F.,  general  sec^y  Nat*l 
Child.  Welfare  Assoc,  N.  Y.  City. 

Prall,  Beatrice,  In.  P.  L.,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Frail,  Helen  Y.,  In.  P.  L.,  Keewatin,  Minn. 


Pratt.  Anne  0.,  sr.  aast  Univ.  of  Calif omia 

Lb.  Berkeler,  Calif. 
Price.  Anna  M.,  •ec'y  111.  L.  Extension  Cooi- 

mlssion.  Springfield.  IlL 
Price,  Franklin  H.,  Binding  and  Exchanges 

F.  L.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Prouty,  Louise,  asst.  P.  L..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Raine^  William  BiacLeod,  Denver.  Colo. 
Ranck,  Samuel  H.,  In.  P.  L.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Mich. 
Raney,   M.  L.,  In.   Johns  Hopkins  Univ.   L.. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Ray,   Mary   Katherine,   deputy   In.   Nebraska 

State  Ll.  Lincoln.  Neb. 
Reece.    E«mest   J.,    principal   L.   Sch.   of   the 

New  York  P.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 
Reed,  Jessie  E.,  Br.  In.  P.  L.,  Chicago. 
Reese.  Rena,  asst.  In.  P.  L..  Denver.  Colo. 
Reichmuth,  Clotilde,  In.  P.  L.,  Manitou.  Cola 
Reld-Oirardot,  Biarion,  author,  Manitou.  Cola 
Rich,  Lora,  principal  asst  P.  L.  Chicago. 
Richards,  Mrs.  Jarvis,  Denver,  Oolo. 
Richardson,    Biabel     K.,    In.     South     Dakota 

Univ.  L.,  Vermillion.  S.  D. 
Richie.  Herbert  E..  head  Magaslne  and  Doc- 
ument Dept.  P.  L..  Denver,  Colo. 
Rldington,  john.  acting  In.  Univ.  of  British 

Columbia  L.,  Vancouver.  B.  C,  Canads. 
Roberts,  Etta  M.,  In.  P.  L..  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 
Roberts,    Flora     B.,    In.    P.     L.,    Kalamaaoa 

Mich. 
Roberts.  Jane  E.,  In.  State  Univ.  of  Iowa  L.. 

Iowa  City    la. 
Robertson,  Nellie  M..  asst.  Colo.  State  Agric. 

Coll.   L.,   Fort  Collins.   Colo. 
Robinson,  Elisabeth,  head  of  Sch.  Div.  P.  L.. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Robinson.   Julia  A.,  sec'y  Iowa  L.  Commis- 
sion, Des  Moines.  la. 
Roden,  Carl  B..  In.  P.  L.,  Chicago. 
Rodhouse.  M.  Elisabeth,  asst.  In.  U.  8.  Gen- 
eral Hospital  No.  21  L..  Denver.  Colo. 
Roaers.  Mrs.  E.  C,  In.  Natrona  County  P.  L., 

<^isper.  Wyo. 
Rogers.  Katherine  B.,  ref.  In.  N.  J.  State  L.. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
Rood,    Adelaide    C,    In.    Sumner   Br.    P.    L.. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Rose.  Grace  D.,  In.  P.  L..  Dee  Moines.  la. 
Ross.   Ora  T.,   trua   P.   L.,   Rensselaer.   Ind. 
Rothrock,  Mary  U.,  In.   Lawson  McGhee  L.. 

Knox v ills,  Tenn. 
Roulston.  Margaret  E.,  general  asst.  P.  L» 

Denver.  COlo. 
Roys.  Leah  O.,  In.  High  Sch.  L.,  Rocky  Ford. 

Colo. 
Rulon.   EHva  EL,   In.   State   Normal   Sch.   L.. 

Peru,  Neb. 
Ryan.  Anna  M..  asst.  In.  Supreme  Court  Law 

L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sanborn.  Henry  N.,  In.  P.  L.,  Bridgeport 
Conn. 

Sankee.  Ruth.  asst.  ref.  In.  Kan.  State  Agric 
Coll.   L..   Manhattan.   Kan. 

Sartor,  Katherine,  In.  P.  L..  Canon  City. 
Colo. 

Sawyer,  Mrs.  Harriet  P..  principal  St.  Louis 
L.  Sch.  P.  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sayers.  Alfred  H.  P.,  ref.  asst.  P.  L..  Chi- 
cago. 

Savre,  Ethel  F^  catlgr.  Rochester  Theolog- 
ical Sem.  L»  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Schoble.  Lt  Frank.  Washington.  D.  C 

Schrage.  Jennie  T..  Sheboygan.  Wis. 

Schwarts,  Fenimore,  circ.  In.  Univ.  of  Mo.  L.. 
Columbia.  Mo.  _ 

Scott.  Almere  L.,  sec'y  Univ.  Bxten.  Div. 
Dept.  of  Debating  and  Public  DlscuaaloB. 
Univ.  of  Wis.,  Madison,  Wis.,      ,^    ^. 

Selden,  Elisabeth  C,  br.  In.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 
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Selleok.  Elisabeth  F^  asst.  In.  Univ.  of  Colo. 

L.,  Boulder.  Colo. 
Settle,  Oeorfe  Thomas.  In.  F.  P.  L...  Louis- 
ville. Ky. 
Sharpe,  Jean  MacNeUl.  in  charge  of  Science 

L.  Univ.  of  Mich..  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
Shellenberrer.  Grace.  In.  P.  L..  Kewanee.  III. 
Sherman,   Clarence   Edgar.   In.  P.   L..    Lynn, 

Mass. 
Sherwood.    Mrs.    Cicely,    law    In.    Univ.    of 

Colo.  L..  Boulder.  Colo. 
Shuler,  Ehrlyn,  In.  P.  L..  Raton,  N.  Mex. 
Simon.    Hermlne    A..    In.   Hough    Br.    P.    L.. 

Cleveland.   O. 
Singley.    Louise.    A.    L.    A.    Representative. 

Washington  Artillery  Hall.   New  Orleans. 


Skeels.  Simon  C.  P.  L..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Small.    A.    J.,    law    and    legislative    ref.    In. 

Iowa  State  L..  Des  Moines.  la. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Bessie  B..  sec'y  Board  of  Dir.. 

P.  L..  Canon  City,  Colo. 
Smith.   C   Henrv.   In.   Buckingham   L.   Univ. 

of  Colo.,  Boulder.  Colo. 
Smith.  Mrs.  C.  Henry,  trus.  P.  L.,  Boulder. 

Colo. 
Smith,     Dorothy     Elisabeth,     supervisor     of 

Clubs  P.  L.,  Cleveland.  O. 
Smith.  Mrs.  Oraoe  Noll,  In.  Colo.  State  Nor- 
mal Coll.  L..  Gunnison.  Colo. 
Smith.  Gretta,  1st  asst.  Ciro.  Dept.  L.  Assoc.. 

Portland.  Ore. 
Smith,  Irene,  asst.  Open  Shelf  Room  P.  L.. 

Denver,  Colo. 
Smith,  Margaret  Inglis.  asst.  Ref.  Dept.  Univ. 

of  Mich.  L..  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Smith,    Mary    AUegra.    In.    F.     L..    Biadison. 

Wis. 
Smith,   M.    Grace,    head   Order   Dept.   P.    L.. 

Denver,  Colo. 
Snook,  Vera  J.,  In.  Reddick*s  L.,  Ottawa,  111. 
Snyder,  Fanny.  In.  P.  L,  Peru,  111. 
Spaulding,  Forrest  B.,  in  charge  of  Work  for 

Coast  Guards,   Lighthouse   Men  and   Mer- 
chant Marine^  A.  L.  A.,  N.  T.  City. 
Spotford,  Walter  R.,  In.  Univ.  Club.  L..  Chi- 
cago. 
Squire,    Eva   M.,    head    Child.    Dept.    P.    L.. 

Sioux  City.  la. 
Stebbins,   Alfreda,    In.    P.    L.,    Fort    Collins. 

Colo. 
Steele,  Katherine  D.,  asst.  ref.  In.  Univ.  of 

Minn.  L..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Steere.  Elisabeth  B..  asst.  In.  Law  L.  Univ. 

of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor.   Mich. 
Steiner.  Bernard  C.   In.  Enoch  Pratt  F.  L.. 

Baltimore.  Md. 
Stetler.  Hortense  W..  asst.  Sch.  Dept.  P.  L.. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Stevens.  Grace  M..  In.  P.  L..  Virginia.  Minn. 
Stevenson.  Luella  M.,  1st  asst.  In.  Carnegie 

F.  L.,  Braddock,  Pa. 
Stingly.  Grace,  In.  P.  L.,  Rochester.  Ind. 
Stockett.   Julia  C,   In.   U.   S.  Public   Health 

Service  Hosp.  L..  Fort  Bayard,  N.  M. 
Stone,  Anna  L..  asst.  P.  L.,  Somerville.  Mass. 
Stone.  Pearl  A«.  In.  Univ.  of  New  Mexico  L.. 

Albuquerque^  N.  M. 
Strang.  Mary  L.,  In.  McClelland  P.  L..  Pueblo. 

Colo. 
Strasser.    Mrs.    Virginia.     In.     Sarah    Piatt 

Decker  Br.  P.  L.,  Denver.  Colo. 
Strohm,  Adam.  In.  P.  L.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Strohm.  Hattle  L.,  asst  P.  L..  Denver.  Colo. 
Stull.  Maud  I.,  supervisor  of  Brs.  and  head 

of  Training  Class  P.  L..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Sullivan.  Mrs.  Maud  D..  In.  P.  L..  Efl  jE%90, 

Tex. 
Sunmer.  Clarence  W..  In.  P.  L.,  Sioux  City. 

la. 
Swartslander.    Kate    B.,    child.    In.    P.    L.. 

Omaha.  Neb. 


Taber.  Josephine,  supt.  of  Brs.  P.  L..  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

Tarr,  Anna  M.,  head  Circ.  Dept.  P.  L.. 
Youngstown,  O. 

Teal.  William,  asst.  Merchant  Marine  Dept.. 
A.  L.  A.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Templeton.  Charlotte,  sec'y  Qa.  L  Commis- 
sion, Atlanta.  Oa. 

Teuscher,  Lorna  Jane,  In.  Carnegie  L..  El 
Reno.  Okla. 

Thayer.  Charles  S.,  In.  Case  Mem.  L..  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Thayer.  Mrs.  Chas.  S..  64  Gillett  St.  Hart- 
ford. Conn. 

Thompson,  Dorothy  H.,  head  catlgr.  State 
Coll.  of  Wash.  L..  Pullman.  Wash. 

Thornton.  Ella  May.  asst.  In.  State  L..  At- 
lanta. Ga. 

Throop.  George  R^  asst  In.  P.  L..  St.  Louis. 
Mo. 

Timmerman.  Hazel  B.,  child.  In.  South  Side 
Br.  P.  L..  Omaha.  Neb. 

Titsworth.  Helen  A.,  asst  Univ.  of  Chicago 
L..  Chicago. 

Tobias.  Ella  F..  1st  asst.  Catalog  Dept.  P.  L.. 
Cleveland.  O. 

Tobitt.  Edith.  In.  P.   L..  Omaha.  Neb. 

Topping.  Mary  M..  ref.  In.  P.  L.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

Torrance.  Mary.  In.  P.  L..  Muncie.  Ind. 

Tracy,  Angle  E.,  catlgr.  Redwood  L.  and 
Athenaeum,  Providence,   R.  I. 

TVeat  Mildred,  asst.  Civics  Div.  P.  L..  De- 
troit Mich. 

Trittschuch.  Vivian,  loan  asst.  P.  L..  Indi- 
anapolis. Ind. 

Trovlnger.  Vanlta,  In.  High  Sch.  L.,  Colorado 
Springs.  Colo. 

Troy.  Cecilia  M..  asst.  Brs.  Dept.  P.  L..  Chi- 
cago. 

True^  Mabel  C,  supervisor  Child.  Work  P. 
L..  Kansas  City.   Mo. 

Tutt  Virginia  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Tyler,  Alice  S..  director  Western  Reserve 
Univ.  L.  Sch.,  Cleveland.  Ohia 

Utley.  George  B.,  In.  Newberry  L..  Chicago. 
Utley,  Mrs.  George  B.,  Chicago. 

• 

Valle,  Lucretia.  ref.  In.  P.  L^  Denver.  Colo. 
Van   Dyne,   Catherine,  asst.   F.   P.    L..   New- 
ark, N.  J. 
Vermeule.  Edith  F.,  head  Lending  and  Ref. 


Dei>ts.  Rosenberg  L.,  Galveston.  Tex. 

id,  asst.  in  charge 
Information  Univ.  of  Chicago  L.,  Chicago. 


Ver  Nooy,  Winifred,  asst.  in  charge  Circ.  and 


Wade,  Margaret  A.,  In.  P.  L..  Anderson.  Ind. 
Wagner.  Sula,  chief  catlgr.  P.  L.,  St.  Louis. 

Mo. 
Walkley,  Anna  N»  P.  L..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Warren,  Althea  H..  In.  P.  L.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Warrick,    Ruth   E..    clerk   in   charge   Travel. 

L*s.  Neb.  P.  L.  Commission.  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Washburn,  Mrs.  Ethel,  In.  F.  P.  L.,   Green- 
ville. 111. 
Watson,  Mrs.  George. 
Watson.  Iva  C.  asst.  Colo.  State  AgrlcColl. 

L..  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
Weaver,   Mliry    M.,    In.    P.    L..    Rocky    Ford. 

Colo. 
Webber,    Anna    Louise,     In.    Silsby    F.    L.. 

Charlestown.  N.  H. 
Webster.  Caroline,  A.  L.  A.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Webster.  Ida  M..  In.  P.  L.,  Lincoln.  111. 
West  Elisabeth  H.,  In.  Tex.  State  L«..  Austin. 

Tex. 
Wheeler.  Sumner  Y..  In.  Elssex  County  Law 

L..  Salem.  Mass. 
White.  EMna,  catlgr.  Colo.  Coll.  L..  Colorado 

Springs.  Colo.  _     ^.  -^  .  .       ^        «. 

Whltcomb,  Adah  F.,  director  Training  Class  P. 
Jm,  Chicago. 
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Whittemore.     Gertrude,     In.     U.     S.     Public 

Health   Service   Hospital    L..   New   Haven. 

Conn. 
Wieder.  Callie.  In.  P.  L..  Marshall  town.  la. 
Wi^ginton.   May  W..   head  CaUIog  Dept.   F. 

P.  L.,  Louievllle.  Ky. 
Wilder,  Edna  H.,  In.  Russell  L..  Middletown. 

Conn. 
Wilkin,    Ralph    H.,    In.    Supreme    Court    L*.. 

Sprin^eld.  III. 
Willard.    Ruth   M.,   In.   Northeast   Br.   P.   L.. 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Williams,    Nellie,    actiner    sec*y    Neb.    P.    L. 

Commission,   Lincoln,   Neb. 
Williamson.   Julia   W.,   supervisor   Storytell- 
ing   and   Club    Work    F.    L.,    Philadelphia. 

Pa- 
Wilson.   Mabel  Zoe,  In.  Wash.  State  Normal 

Sch.  L.,   Bellingham.  Wash. 
Winchell,  F.  Mabel,  In.  City  L.,  Bianchester. 

N.  H. 
Windsor,  Phineas  L.,  In.  Univ.  of  Illinois  L.. 

Urbana.  111. 


Winter.  Eklna  H..  asst.  Lassen  County  F.  L^ 

Susanville,  Calif. 
Winterrowd.   Gentiliska,   ref.   In.   P.   L^    Des 

Moines.  la. 
Wolff.  Edna  J.,  attendant  P.  L..  Omaha«  Neb. 
Wolter,  Peter,  m^rr.  L.  Dept,  A.  C.   MoClune 

and  Co..  Chicago. 
Wolter.  Mrs.  Peter.  Chtcagro. 
Woromer.  Elisabeth,  asst.  P.  L..  Long  Beach. 

Calif. 
Wood,    Harriet    A.,    supervisor    Sch.    and   P. 

L's.    Minn.   Dept.   of  Education.    St.   Paul. 

Minn. 
Woodford,  Jessie  M.,  head  asst.  in  charge  of 

Documents  P.  L.,  Chicago. 
Wright,  Agnes  R.,  In.  Wyo.  State  L.,  Chey- 
enne, IVyo. 
Wright,  Purd  B.,  In.  P.  L..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Wyer,  Malcolm  G.,  In.  Univ.  of  Nebraska  L.. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 
Wykes,  Sadie  P.,  asst  Catalog  and  Br.  Depta 

P.  L.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


INDEX 


Adams  manual  of  hUtorical  litet- 
ttture,  report  at  committee  to 
Assist  in  revision  of,  293-295. 

''Adventures  in  Oriental  book- 
shops/'    (Marvin),  317. 

Agricultural  libraries  section,  pro- 
ceedings, 324ff. 

Agricultural  periodicals,  report  of 
committee  on  a  union  list,  325- 
327 

Agriculture.  See,  "Beginnings  of 
agricultural  literature  in  Amer- 
ica,"   186.194. 

—See,  "Discussion  on  a  survey  of 
agricultural  libraries,"  325. 

—See,  "Report  of  committee  on  a 
union  list  of  agricultural  peri- 
odicals"  325-327. 

Ahem.  M.  £.,  chrm.  com.  on 
resolutions,  117;  discussion,  A. 
L.  A.  enlarged  program,  l-lSff.: 
elected  mem.  council  A.  L.  A., 
320;  mem.  com..  319. 

A  L.  A.  committee  of  eleven  on 
library  service,  215,  2S6ff. 

—constitution,    amendments,    340. 

—council,  320.  321-324. 

—election  of  officers,  320. 

—endowment  tund,  rpt.  of  trust- 
ees, 220-222. 

—enlarged  program,  33^;  resolu- 
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Liibrarianship  is  an  ancient  and  honor- 
able profession  and  comes  to  us  as  a  noble 
heritage  frem  the  past,  rooted  in  scholar- 
ship and  leamiiiff.  We  should,  with  pride, 
do  homage  to  those  whose  honored  names 
are  associated  with  the  care  and  presenra- 
tlon  of  precious  manuscripts  and  docu- 
ments, and  later  with  printed  material,  pre- 
serring  and  transmitting  the  recorded 
thoughts  and  aspirations  of  past  genera- 
tions to  the  service  of  the  present 

When  a  new  world  and  a  new  era  became 
established  upon  the  American  continent, 
conditions  and  requirements  arose  unlike 
those  of  any  previous  country  or  age.  The 
great  experiment  in  democracy  was  under- 
taken. The  fundamental  conception  has 
broadened  and  strengthened  as  new  experi- 
ences have  enlarged  the  democratic  ideal, 
but  we  recognize  that  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  the  new  order  was  universal  in- 
telligence. Into  this  new  land,  with  its  con- 
ditions absolutely  unlike  those  of  the  home 
land,  the  pioneers  had  brought  a  belief  in 
education  and  in  libraries;  for  we  learn 
that  those  who  came  on  the  Mayflower 
brought  libraries  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
their  other  worldly  goods.  Miles  Standish, 
for  example,  iiad  fifty  volumes,  including 
Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War, 
as  we  learn  from  "The  Courtship."  Of  the 
pioneers  the  inventory  of  whose  estates  is 
preserved  in  the  Old  Colony  records,  none 
had  less  than  one  pound  value  in  books  and 
eleven  had  five  pounds  or  more,  and  money 
was  worth  five  times  as  much  then  as  now. 
Elder  Brewster  had  four  hundred  volumes, 
including  works  of  Bacon  and  Milton,  and 
not  a  few  plays;  Governor  Bradford  had 
eighty  volumes,  and  John  Miles  had  fifty 
pounds  worths    It  is  also  noted  that  John 


Harvard,  who  immortalized  himself  by  leav- 
ing his  property  and  his  name  to  the  little 
collegiate  school  in  Cambridge,  had  a  li- 
brary of  three  hundred  volumes. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  founding  of 
public  collections  of  books  should  be  fos- 
tered by  such  men  and  their  descendants 
and  naturally  these  libraries  have  taken  on 
characteristics  and  methods  quite  unlike 
those  of  older  countries  with  diilerent 
standards  and  requirements.  Libraries  are 
no  longer  for  a  limited  and  selected  group. 
They  must  be  for  everyone.  The  American 
library  from  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
mental experiment  has  opened  v^de  its 
doors  to  all.  For  this  reason  we  have  de- 
veloped in  this  country  a  profession  new  in 
many  aspects,  springing  from  the  old,— a 
newness  which  is  the  adaptation  of  books 
and  information  to  modem  democratic 
needs.  All  recognize  that  scholarship  and 
research  are  fundamental  and  essential  to 
sound  library  progress,  but  in  addition 
there  is  the  distinctive  responsibility  for 
meeting  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the 
new  age  and  the  new  state. 

Those  who  have  to  do  with  book  distribu- 
tion in  this  country — not  only  librarians, 
but  authors,  literary  workers,  publishers 
and  booksellers — recognize  the  service 
books  should  render  to  the  varied  condi- 
tions of  American  life.  The  boundless  field  of 
the  universal  appeal  of  literature,  more  or 
less  intangible,  is  the  common  interest  of 
all  ^  and  no  one  institution  or  organiza- 
tion can  compass  it,  though  the  library  has 
an  essential  and  important  part.  To  reach, 
by  means  of  the  printed  page,  the  minds 
and  thought  of  all  who  can  read — while  the 
schools  face  the  task  of  reducing  the  ap- 
palling number  of  the  illiterate — ^is  task 
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enough  for  the  united  purpose  and  energy 
of  all  forward-looking  people  who  have  per- 
sonal contact  with  books  in  any  relation. 
Here  is  a  field  for  co-operation — definite, 
practical  and  immediate — to  project  the 
hook  with  its  potential  service  upon  the  at- 
tention and  thought  of  an  unawakened 
peoijfie,  by  means  of  actiye  and  conyincing 
methods,  such  as  are  utiliied  by  other 
world  activities  and  agencies  which  appeal 
to  an  intelligent  response. 

While  sharing  in  this  general  respon- 
sibility the  Library  has  a  distinctiye  con- 
tribution to  make  as  a  public  institution, 
far  beyond  that  of  other  groups  who  are 
concerned  in  book  distribution.  It  has  been 
created  by  society  for  its  own  senrioe,  sup- 
ported by  public  funds.  It  is  obligated  to 
provide  for  the  community  the  aids  and  en- 
couragements for  mental  and  intellectual 
health  and  growth,  in  as  definite  and  re- 
si^nsible  manner  as  the  health  and  welfare 
departments,  municipal  and  state,  are  ob- 
ligated to  provide  for  physical  health  and 
well-being  and  the  essential  needs  of  pure 
food  and  water.  The  mental  and  spiritual 
needs  of  a  community  must  not  yield  in  im- 
portance to  the  material.  A  recent  Book 
Bulletin  of  the  Toronto  Library  admirably 
says  "It  is  the  public  library  which  con- 
serves and  develops  the  public  taste.  With- 
out it  there  is  comparatively  little  protec- 
tion in  any  community  against  the  chei^i, 
the  common,  the  trashy  in  literature.  Its 
very  catholicity  in  taste  and  democracy  in 
administration  make  it  the  representative 
public  social  institution  of  any  commun- 
ity." 

In  accepting  this,  there  is  the  added 
thought  that  the  library  may  well  be  con- 
sidered the  clearing  house  of  ideas  for  the 
community.  It  has  been  deemed  essential 
that  books  should  be  made  freely  available, 
not  primarily  to  make  one's  business  more 
effective,  though  that  is  important  and  de- 
sirable,— ^but  to  make  the  individual  more 
effective  in  his  personal  life.  To  foster 
idealism  and  to  strengthen  the  struggling 
aspirations  of  the  human  spirit  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  library's  service  as'  an  in- 


stitution.   In  the  light  of  the  present  day. 
what  higher  service  can  be  rendered? 

The  tide  of  distractions  and  thoo^tlest 
pursuit  of  entertainment  and  amusemeDt 
seem  often  times  almost  overwhelming. 
Has  the  library  as  an  institution  any  oob- 
structive  program  to  turn  this  tide?  If  the 
tendency  of  the  average  person  is  to  fol- 
low the  easiest  way  of  receivinir  mental 
impression  through  pictures,  sirring  head- 
lines or  blatant  propaganda,  should  the  li- 
brary present  a  program  of  activity  to  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  the  careless  and  in- 
different? 

Can  the  library  become  vocal  and  active 
in  stimulating  discussion  of  books  that 
arouse  thought?  Is  there  not  a  distinct 
service  to  be  rendered  not  only  in  pladng 
on  our  shelves,  but  publicly  disenssiag, 
books  on  the  great  questions  of  public  life 
and  affairs?  In  short,  how  may  the  Amer- 
ican puMic  library  be  utilised  for  the  gen- 
eral good?  And  how  may  the  college  and 
university  libraries  with  their  naatchless 
opportunities  for  reaching  picked  groups  of 
young  men  and  women,  utilise  these  oppor- 
tunities by  inspiring  in  these  young  people 
a  real  feeing  for  books  and  reading,  aside 
from  the  lecture  room  task*  which  they 
may  carry  with  them  into  lif^s  activities? 

We  believe  in  the  compelling  power  of 
books  to  draw  to  them  those  for  whom 
books  have  a  message;  we  believe  in  the  li- 
braary  as  an  essential  factor  in  democracy; 
we  believe  in  the  power  of  the  library's  in- 
fluence because  it  responds  to  a  voluntary 
and  not  a  compulsory  educational  contact 
It  has  been  said  that  "democratic  cooadoos- 
ness  is  that  state  of  mind  which  takes 
delight  in,  and  has  confidence  In  peo- 
ple rather  than  things."  Have  librari- 
ans reached  this  state  of  "democratic  eon- 
sciousness"  in  their  library  service?  Has 
the  library  become  socially  conscious  as  aa 
institution? 

We  find  the  answer  in  the  realisation  of 
the  service  of  the  modem  public  library 
and  the  specialised  service  of  the  many 
business  and  special  libraries.  And  most 
of  all  when  we  recall  the  historic  library 
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service  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors  during 
the  Qreat  War. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  inherent  in 
the  intangible  medium  with  which  we  deal 
— thought  recorded  in  books — an  obstacle  to 
an  active  and  dsmamic  projection  of  li- 
brary service  from  the  institutional  point 
of  view.  Some  have  even  suggested  that  we 
should  recognize  the  passive  and  subsidiary 
nature  of  our  service  and  that  the  library 
accept  a  secondary  and  not  seek  a  primary 
place  In  the  great  scheme  of  general  edu- 
cation— ^books  and  the  library  being  the 
handmaid  of  the  schools  and  other  aggres- 
sive educational  forces. 

This  view  Is  probably  held  by  some 
writers  of  books  on  sociology  and  social  in- 
stitutions, for  it  is  rare  indeed  that  we  find 
the  library,  as  a  public  institution  with 
both  an  educational  and  a  social  purpose, 
included  in  such  books.  Doubtless  such  au- 
thors have  received  generous  aid  from  the 
libraries  in  the  preparation  of  their  books, 
but  with  the  thought  that  the  service  of  the 
library  is  essentially  for  the  scholar  and 
the  student.  They  have  not  realized  the 
obligations  and  services  of  the  institution 
to  the  community  or  institution  supporting 
it.  Have  we  not  been  remiss  in  failing  to 
bring  this  to  their  attention? 

We  do  not  of  course  a^pt  this  secondary 
view  of  our  place  in  the  educational 
scheme,  hence  it  is  of  concern  to  us  that  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  institutional  serv- 
ice of  the  library  shall  be  more  frequently 
and  clearly  presented  and  that  discrimina- 
tion be  made  in  our  own  minds  and  in  that 
of  others,  between  the  service  of  books  to 
individuals  in  their  pervading  and  intang- 
iUe  influences,  which  we  share  with  others 
who  are  concerned  with  book  distribution, 
and  the  specific  and  professional  sense  in 
which  the  organized  and  definite  obligation 
is  onrs  to  stimulate,  direct  and  extend  the 
use  of  books  in  the  service  of  every  citizen. 

The  school,  the  church,  the  theater  and 
the  newspaper  share  with  the  library  in  in- 
fluencing public  thou^t  and  action;  but 
the  appeal  of  the  library  is  not  only  to  the 
individual  but  also  a  group  appeal  and  is 


hence  more  vital  and  sigrniflcant  as  it  not 
only  seeks  the  individual  with  the  message 
of  the  book  in  a  special  and  personal  way, 
but  has  equally  in  view  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  community. 

One  after  another  certain  achievements 
have  been  realized  by  the  libraries  and  in 
their  realization  milestones  have  been  set 
up  in  the  slow  stages  of  progress — ^tax  sup- 
port, free  access  to  books,  state  responsibil- 
ity for  library  extension,  the  library  the 
heart  of  university  life,  book  service  to  the 
home  by  means  of  neighborhood  library  or 
home  delivery,  the  work  with  children  and 
schools,  the  business  and  research  library, 
the  rural  book  service — only  to  push  for- 
ward with  the  goal  still  ahead  and  with  an 
ardent  belief  in  the  results  accomplished 
and  the  greater  yet  to  be. 

Those  who  participate  in  a  great  social 
movement  always  picture  an  ultimate  tri- 
umph in  which  the  goal  is  reached  and 
their  labors  ended.  The  "destructive  myth" 
of  certain  revolutionist  philosophers  has 
provided  no  project  for  future  social  or- 
ganization after  the  tremendous  finality  of 
their  effort  is  accomplished.  In  conmion 
with  those  who  hold  higher  conceptions  of 
education,  are  we  not  seeking  to  banish 
ignorance  and  create  a  literate,  thinking 
world  of  universal  intelligence?  The  un- 
attainable, some  may  say — ^possibly  a  crea- 
tive or  constructive  myth — ^but  after  all  an 
inspiring  aim,  and  if  the  seemingly  im- 
possible should  come  to  pass,  the  human 
imagination  cannot  picture  the  beauty,  Joy 
and  unlimited  growth  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  human  soul  untrammeled  by 
ignorance,  blindness  and  superstition. 

Meantime  our  feet  are  upon  the  earth, 
our  immediate  tasks  are  practical  and  pos- 
sible of  accomplishment  and  through 
united  effort  our  progress  is  sure.  In  our 
common  purposes  and  ideals  we  can  more 
effectively  labor  through  the  united  efforts 
of  our  great  national  organization  which 
gives  us  courage,  force  and  strength. 

It  seems  necessary  to  reiterate  the  fact 
that  organizations  cannot,  if  growing  and 
vital,  remain  ^nchanged.    There  must  be 
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new  and  yarled  forms  of  activity  adapted 
to  the  rising  need  which  express  the  prog- 
ressive spirit  of  man. 

The  American  Library  Association  is  not 
an  exception.  If  we  should  be  tempted  to 
say,  bocause  of  our  afTection  for  the  or- 
ganization, that  the  methods  and  Ideals 
which  were  so  well  conceived  in  those  early 
years  should  remain  unchanged,  let  us  re- 
member that  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
yes,  the  last  decade,  has  produced  a  new 
world  and  we  must  adapt  our  methods 
and  plans  to  these  urgent  needs. 

As  a  group  of  educational  workers  with 
a  social  purpose,  American  librarians  have, 
through  the  American  Library  Association, 
for  the  past  forty-five  years,  sought  by  ac- 
quaintance and  exchange  of  views  and  by 
united  effort,  to  ••promote  the  welfare  of 
libraries  in  America." 

This  collective  endeavor  has  been  per- 
meated through  these  years  by  a  spirit  of 
service  and  good  will  which  is  the  "soul 
of  collective  endeavor." 

It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  has  mastered 
new  obligations  as  they  have  come  to  it  in 
the  progress  of  events  and  acquitted  itself, 
daring  the  momentous  and  historic  period 
of  the  war,  by  meeting  a  tremendous  pa- 
triotic obligation  in  a  manner  that  could 
not  possibly  have  been  anticipated  by  those 
who  created  the  organization. 

With  the  return  to  somewhat  normal 
conditions  there  is  need  of  adaptation  to 
post-war  needs.  Certain  weaknesses  in  our 
organization  have  been  revealed  by  both  war 
and  post-war  experiences.  To  meet  new 
needs  and  obligations,  amending  the  con- 
stitution seems  to  be  the  first  step  taken 
by  most  organizations.  This  is  doubtless 
essential.  There  are,  however,  some  possi- 
bilities in  meeting  certain  needs  that  may 
be  suggested  with  our  organization  as  it  is, 
or  in  process  of  adjustments. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  emphasize  the 
diflksulties  that  are  inherent  in  national  or- 
ganizations, with  members  widely  scat- 
tered, to  carry  on  consecutive  or  contlnu- 
oiis  work  or  investigation.    Tour  attention 


has  been  called  during  the  year  to  the  vagoe 
and  undefined  status  of  committees  in  the 
American  Library  Association  and  al- 
though much  valuable  and  resultfol  work 
has  been  done  by.  committees  in  the  past, 
it  is  most  desirable  that  a  more  definite 
program  shall  be  worked  out  for  commit- 
tee activities.  For  this  reason  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  Council  has  cre- 
ated a  committee  to  study  the  subject  and 
report  at  a  meeting  during  this  Conference. 
There  should  be,  without  doubt,  a  correla- 
tion of  the  work  of  a  committee  on  a  given 
subject  with  the  work  of  a  section  on  the 
same  subject,  and  the  query  arises  as  to 
whether  both  are  needed.  There  is,  too,  the 
matter  of  over-lapping  committees  and  the 
utilization  of  committee  findings  in  con- 
tinuity of  effort.  Does  not  the  creation  of 
a  section  mean  that  a  considerable  group 
of  librarians  have  a  continued  interest  in 
that  phase  of  library  activity  in  providing 
for  annual  discussion  and  conference?  In 
which  case  might  it  not  include  all  of  the 
functions  of  a  standing  committee?  To  il- 
lustrate, might  not  all  who  are  Specially 
concerned  as  to  professional  preparation 
concentrate  effort  in  the  Professional  Train- 
ing Section,  with  sub-committees  in  the 
section  on  various  tyi)es  of  training? 

Doubtless  most  of  us  have  many  times 
felt  helpless  over  our  inability  to  find 
specific  and  accurate  data  regarding  im- 
portant items  in  library  service  and  li- 
brary extension.  We  cannot  much  longer 
indulge  in  "glittering  generalities"  regard- 
ing library  problems  and  library  aoc<»n- 
plishments.  What  do  we  know  as  to  the 
effect  of  this,  or  the  results  of  that  ac- 
tivity? What  ends  have  been  accom- 
plished? What  are  the  most  direct  and 
ihexpensive  means?  And  has  there  been 
recorded  data  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
instances  for  us  to  know  with  certainty 
what  may  properly  be  expected  as  a  result 
of  certain  expenditures  of  effort  or  of 
money? 

Have  we  been  ready  to  measure  oar  ac- 
tivities by  adapted  and  modified  stand- 
ards of  measurements  such  as  are  applied 
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in  industrial,  commercial  and  school  work? 
It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  thut  many 
teachers  scorned  the  dreams  of  a  few  that 
the  processes  of  school  work  shonld  be 
scientifically  measured.  They  said,  as  do 
some  of  us  now,  that  such  work  was 
intangible  and  the  processes  could  not  be 
measured  by  the  rule  and  yard  stick. 
While  this  is  true  of  the  final  results  of  edu- 
cation as  manifested  in  character  and  per- 
sonality, it  has  been  shown  that  methods 
and  processes  by  which  such  results  are 
gained  in  the  dass  room  can  be  meas- 
ured. Is  it  not  time  that  we  should  be 
seeking  to  know  what  certain  library  ac- 
tivities really  mean  in  measured  terms? 

Would  it  be  feasible  for  the  sections  of 
the  American  Library  Association  to  be- 
come our  "experiment  stations?"  Where 
could  we  turn  for  a  "picked  group"  bet- 
ter adapted  than  the  Lending  Section  to 
undertake,  through  the  cooperation  of  a 
score  or  less  librarians,  time,  fatigue  and 
motion  studies  of  loan  desk  processes 
with  detailed  and  continuous  record  for  a 
considerable  period? 

There  is  in  the  Catalog  Section  an  op- 
portunity similar  to  that  of  the  Lending 
Section  to  make  a  similar  study  of  time 
and  motion  in  their  relations  to  depart- 
ment organisation. 

What  other  group  could  attempt  with 
such  understanding  and  technical  knowl- 
edge as  the  Children's  Librarians  Section, 
a  study  of  the  reactions  of  children  to 
various  types  of  literature,  the  handicaps 
of  the  printed  page  for  those  who  find  the 
mechanics  of  reading  dilficult,  the  phy- 
sical make-up  and  size  of  type  used  in 
children's  books,  with  a  selected  group  of 
children's  librarians  co-operating  and  with 
a  scientific  schedule  upon  which  to  work. 

These  suffice  to  suggest  a  method  by 
which  at  least  a  beginning  might  be  made 
in  securing  and  assembling  sufficient  data 
upon  which  to  base  accurate  statements 
from  which  conclusions  might  be  drawn. 

Undoubtedly  more  resultful  work  could 
be  accomplished  by  the  sections  if  a  sim- 
ple organization  of  each  section  should 
be  made,  whereby  continuity  would  be  se- 


cured for  plans  and  policies.  An  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  five,  one  selected  each 
year  for  a  i>eriod  of  five  years,  would  prob- 
ably provide  this,  the  chairman  of  the 
section  to  be  named  by  the  committee 
either  from  their  own  number  or  from  the 
membership   of   the   section. 

A  general  need  for  timely  and  accurate 
library  statistics  with  sufficient  details  up 
on  which  statements  can  be  based  and  con- 
clusions drawn,  is  recognized  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Library  Administration  in  its 
efforts.  Here,  indeed,  was  disclosed  one  of 
our  greatest  needs  during  the  trying 
periods  of  war  service  and  publicity.  We 
have  been  favored  by  the  willingness  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  past  to 
gather  and  publish  library  statistics,  but 
the  schedule  of  the  items  has  been  some- 
what .  unresponsive  to  our  needs  and 
the  results  have  not  always  given  us 
the  facts  so  much  needed  to  meet 
the  crucial  question  of  cost  of  opera- 
tion, tax  maintenance,  and  the  ultimate 
"acid  test,"  of  the  whole  question  of 
a  tax-supported  library  service,  viz:  what 
proportion  of  the  people  are  really  being 
served  and  at  what  cost?  The  Committee 
on  Federal  and  State  Relations  is  coH>perat- 
Ing  with  the  Bureau  in  securing  a  more 
comprehensive  schedule,  but  when  such 
statistics  are  ascertained  we  are  in  need  of 
an  analysis  of  the  findings,  for  It  is  not  col- 
lecting material  but  organizing  it  after  col- 
lection, that  will  give  us  the  convincing 
facts.  A  library  "actuary,"  (to  borrow  a 
word  from  the  insurance  world)  for  the 
American  Library  Association,  who  would 
translate  figures  into  living  realities,  could 
produce  conclusive  arguments  for  library 
extension — the  vital  need — ^whieh  compre- 
hends in  its  far-reaching  program  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  making  books  freely  and  eas- 
ily accessible  to  every  person.  The  Sur- 
vey Committee  of  Five  in  its  plans  for 
securing  information  as  to  the  activities 
and  methods  now  existing,  will  reveal  to 
us  the  vast  field  yet  to  be  developed  by  the 
American  library  system.  Some  prospects 
are  clearly  visible  and  many  we  do  not  see. 
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just  around  the  bend  of  the  road  as  we 
steadily  adrance.  It  should  stir  our  imairiii- 
ations  and  arouse  our  flagging  energies  to 
feel  that  in  the  united  purpose  of  this  or- 
ganization higher  lerels  are  being  attained. 


the  indiTidual  worker  is  giren  courage  for 
the  daily  task,  and  that  all  are  contributing 
in  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  tremendous 
educational  task  of  the  day  and  hour — a 
richer,  fuller  indiTidual  life  for  erery  one. 


PAPERS   PRESENTED  AT   SWAMPSCOTT    CONFERENCE    BUT   PRINTED   ELSE- 

WHiERE 


The  following  timely  papers  appearing 
in  the  library  periodicals,  which  are  avail- 
able in  nearly  all  libraries,  are  not  re- 
printed here: 

The  city's  leadership  in  book  distribution, 
by  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  librarian.  St. 
Louis  Public  Library.  Library  Journal, 
July  1,  1921,  pp.  589-593. 

The  rural  library  and  rural  life,  by  Ken- 
yon  L.  Butterfield,  president,  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College.  New  York 
Libraries,  August,  1921,  pp.  230-234. 

The  new  temper  of  the  reading  puMic,  by 
Glenn  Frank,  editor,  The  Century  Maga- 
sine.  Publishers'  Weekly,  August  13, 
1921,  pp.  495-497. 

Ferments  and  facts,  by  Alfred  Harcourt, 
of  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.  Pub- 
lishers' Weekly,  September  10,  1921,  pp. 
716-717. 

The  nation's  fiction  appetite,  by  Herbert  F. 
Jenkins,  of  Little  Brown  and  Company. 
Publishers  Weekly,  September  24,  1921, 
pp.  973-975. 

The  prophet  and  the  poet,  by  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp,  covered  approximately  the  same 
points  as  his  article,  Ekiucation  for  au- 
thority, in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  July, 
1921,  pp.  13-21. 

Chapter  from  the  story  of  a  small  library, 
by  Elizabeth  W.  Blackall,  librarian, 
Oneonto  Public  Library.  New  York  Li- 
braries, August,  1921,  pp.  236-240. 

Adventures  among  catalogs,  by  Louise 
Fargo  Brown,  Vassar  College.  Public 
Libraries,  July,  1921,  pp.  871-874. 

Making  the  dry  side  of  cataloging  interest- 
ing, by  Frances  Rathbone  Coe,  Massa- 
chusetts State  Library.  Public  Libra- 
ries, July,  1921,  pp.  367-370. 

Circulation  short  cuis,  by  Qrace  B.  Finney, 
Washington  Public  Library.  Public  Li- 
braries, October,  1921,  pp.  463-466. 

The  future  of  the  A.  A.  L.  L.,  by  Frederick 


C.  Hicks,  president,  American  Associa- 
tion Law  Libraries.  Library  Journal 
July  1,  1921,  pp.  593-595. 

A  librarian's  point  of  view,  by  Clara  White- 
hill  Hunt.  Brooklsm  PuMic  Library. 
Publishers'  Weekly,  July  9,  1921,  pp.  69- 
71. 

CoK>peration  between  public  and  qiecial 
libraries,  by  Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent. Special  Libraries  Association.  Li- 
brary Journal,  June  1,  1921,  pp.  487-489. 

A  book-seller's  point  of  view,  by  Bertha  B. 
Mahony,  director.  The  Bookshop  for  Boys 
and  Qirls.  Publishers'  Weekly,  October 
22,  1921. 

The  objects  of  cataloging,  by  Archibald 
Cary  Coolidge,  director.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Library.  Library  Journal,  Septem- 
ber 15,  1921,  pp.  735-739. 

Relationship  between  the  central  station  of 
a  county  library  and  its  branches,  bjr 
Sabra  L.  Nason,'  librarian,  Umatilla 
County  Public  Library.  Illinois  Litoa- 
ries,  October,  1921. 

Can  librarians  read,  by  Blary  Prescott  Par- 
sons, librarian,  Morristown  Public  Li- 
brary. Popular  Educator,  November, 
1921. 

The  children's  librarian  of  today  and  to- 
morrow, by  Effle  L.  Power,  Cleveland 
Public  Library.  Library  Journal,  Au- 
gust, 1921,  pp.  633-686. 

What  the  school  expects  of  the  school  li- 
brarian, by  Sherman  Williams,  chief  of 
School  Libraries  Division,  New  York 
State.  New  York  Libraries,  August, 
1921«  pp.  240-242. 

They  also  serve,  by  George  H.  Tripp,  li- 
brarian. New  Bedford '  Public  Library. 
Will  be  published  in  a  future  number  of 
PuMic  Libraries. 

Some  present  day  problems  in  book  aeleo* 
tion,  by  Elva  S.  Smith,  Carnegie  Litaury, 
Pittsburgh.  Primary  Education,  Novem- 
ber, 1921,  Public  Libraries,  Nov«nber, 
1921. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCX)ME 
By  Db.  Geobge  Eowabd  Woodbkrbt 


So  many  welcomes  await  you  that  I 
hardly  know  how  to  compass  them  in  a 
few  words  and  my  single  voice.  You 
are  the  trustees  of  all  knowledge;  but 
naturally  I  welcome  you,  especially,  as 
the  guardians  of  literature.  It  is  an  old 
saying  that  what  American  literature 
lacks  chiefly  in  the  way  of  favorable  con- 
ditions, is  a  literary  capital,  such  as  other 
great  nations  have,  to  concentrate  opin- 
ion, to  set  up  standards,  to  establish  repu- 
tations, in  a  word  to  stabilize,  as  we  now 
say,  the  literary  movement.  Lately  Mr. 
Galsworthy  has  told  us  the  same  thing. 
He  suggests  that  we  should  make  Wash- 
ington— a  nice  cosmopolitan  city,  fit  for 
the  purpose — the  Mecca  of  our  minds.  But 
we  do  not  take  naturally  to  autocracies 
of  any  sort.  Ours  is  a  movable  seat  of 
literary  inspiration,  a  tabernacle,  as  it 
were.  Long  ago  it  was  set  up  here  in 
New  England^  I  heard  of  it  in  my  mid- 
dle years  in  Indiana;  and  lately  it  has 
shown  signs  of  its  presence  in  California. 
''Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its 
way."  All  this  is  in  harmony  with  our 
traditions.  The  truth  is,  the  intellectual 
center  of  anything  American  is  a  conven- 
tion, such  as  this  great  assembly,  gath- 
ered from  all  quarters  of  the  land,  for 
the  communication  of  ideas  and  the  in- 
tellectual ferment,  and  sometimes  stress, 
that  follows. 

Such  assemblies,  when  they  have  be- 
come representative  and  nation-wide,  like 
to  come  back  to  the  places  where  were 
their  humble  beginnings,  the  first  sowing 
of  the  seed  that  came  to  fill  so  vast  a 
field.  'The  origins  of  .American  Librarian- 
ship"  says  your  President  "were  rooted 
in  New  England."  Certainly  New  Eng- 
land was  fortunate  in  the  early  growth 
of  libraries;  and  no  village  is  now  thought 
to  be  completely  American,  in  its  civil 
structure,  unless  It  has  added  to  the  old 
trio  of  Democracy — the  church,  the  town 
meeting  and  the  school  house — a  fourth 
member,    the  public  library.      Sometimes 


our  early  fortune  in  libraries  came  in  a 
strange  way. 

This  was  curiously  the  case  with  the 
neighboring  Salem  Athenaeum.  You  may 
not  all  know  the  story,  which  is  a  local 
anecdote.  The  good  ship  Pilgrim,  a  pri- 
vateer of  the  Revolution,  captured  one 
day  on  the  high  seas,  after  a  three  hours' 
fight,  gallant  on  both  sides,  the  British 
ship,  'Mars,  and  brought  into  the  harbor 
of  Beverly  yonder,  with  other  spoils  of 
war,  the  private  scientific  library  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  Dublin.  A  small  group  of  pub- 
lic spirited  men — they  were  mostly  clergy- 
men of  the  neighborhood,  and  afterwards 
offered  an  indemnity  to  the  owner — ^bought 
it;  and  I  like  to  remember  that  it  was 
stored  and  used  in  a  house  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  where  I  was  bom,  and 
in  a  room  where  I  used  to  play  as  a  child. 
That  library  was  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum,  where 
Bow^tch  first  learned  the  language  of 
science  from  those  very  books,  and  Haw- 
thorne fed  his  youthful  genius  in  the 
solitude  of  its  less  heavily  weighted 
shelves.  I  cite  the  incident  for  its  local 
color,  but  also  as  a  pleasing  illustration 
of  how  the  fortime  of  war  may  advance 
the  works  of  peace,  as  you  learned 
through  your  own  army  experience.  How 
much  greater  now,  for  example,  is  your 
grasp  of  what  is  fitly  called  Mass-Educa- 
tion, the  science  of  distributing  ideas,  use- 
ful information,  ideals  of  living,  economi- 
cally and  effectively,  to  large  bodies  of 
men! 

But  notwithstanding  the  great  tasks  you 
have  accomplished  and  propose,  I  praise 
the  life  of  the  librarian  rather  for  its  pri- 
vate than  its  public  side,  in  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  for  direct  touch  with  the 
reader.  The  power  of  any  organization 
lies  in  the  place  where  the  spirit  abides; 
and  in  libraries  the  place  where  the  spirit 
abides  is  the  book.  The  power  of  the  or- 
ganization, however  great,  does  its  best 
work  in  bringing  to  bear  the  power  of  the 
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book;  and  by  contrast,  the  book  is  so 
slight  a  thing.  But  books — the  silent  vol- 
leys falling  incessantly  on  the  forts  of 
foUy — are  the  batteries  of  civilisation. 
Like  atomic  storms  that  change  the  con- 
stitution of  matter,  they  change  the  con- 
stitution of  states.  The  victories  of  lit- 
erature are  won  in  the  minds  of  indi- 
viduals, and  chiefly  in  those  of  the  young. 
Dr.  Holmes  said  that  the  best  thing  for 
a  lad  of  promise  was  to  be  turned  loose 
in  a  library.  I  had  that  experience,  I 
was  once  a  young  library  page  and  being 
a  favored  child,  I  had  a  private  key;  and 
well  I  remember  the  quiet  afternoons  in 
the  dark  and  lonely  library  where  sitting 
on  the  stepladders,  used  for  the  shelves, 
I  had  my  first  adventures  in  the  unknown 
world  of  books,  and  found  ChUde  Har- 
old, and  Carlyle's  Essayt  and  Irving's 
Columhus  and  the  hundred  other  bits 
of  treasure-trove.  It  is  thus  one  learns 
to  love  the  feel  of  books,  and  tastes  the 
true  air  of  a  library,  and  comes  to  have 
that  exalted  and  "almost  sacred  feeling^ 
for  letters,  "which"  Emerson  says^  "the 
years  of  boyhood  alone  can  give."  The 
happiest  memcnry  ot  a  librarian  must  be 
that  he  has  put  a  reader  in  the  way  of 
opening  horizons  that  open  lifelong.  I 
know  your  lives  are  full  of  seemingly  use- 
less acts  of  kindness;  but  a  name,  a  title, 
helped  by  the  magto  of  the  friendly  word, 
scarcely  noticed  at  the  time,  may  be  to 
the  youth  a  biasing  signpost  to  the  Joys 
and  treasures  of  the  mind.  I  recall  my 
first  visit  to  the  Harvard  Ldbrary.  I  was 
a  high-school  boy  of  fourteen,  and  I  was 
troubled  by  the  inadequacy  of  my  knowl- 
edge about  Cicero;  so  I  went  up  to  Cam- 
bridge, alone — ia  those  days  a  strange  and 
far  Journey  for  me--and  found  Gore  HalL 
It  was  closed  by  an  immense  portal,  which 
I  supposed  was  the  door.  I  have  never 
seen  that  door  open,  except  once  long 
afterwards  on  a  Commencement  Day;  but 
some  friendly  student  noticed  my  puny 
efforts,  and  directed  me  to  the  humble 
wicket  at  the  side,  where.  I  entered  and 
boldly  announced  my  errand.  I  was  taken 
to  Dr.  Sibley,  that  good  old  man,  to  whom 


I  had  previously  written  a  boyish  note; 
and  he,  gravely  remarking  that  older 
heads  than  mine  had  been  pnzided  by 
Cicero's  politics,  gave  me  a  table  and  hlm- 
solf  brought  me  a  little  heap  of  books; 
and  there  I  had  my  first  hours  of  what 
is  now  proudly  known  as  research  wi^k. 

That  was  one  of  those  useless  acts  of 
kindness  that  I  mean,  characteristic  ct  li- 
brary life.  I  have  myself  observed  in 
many  places,  east  and  west,  as  a  teacher, 
how  frequently  the  seed  of  the  friendly 
word  of  the  librarian  has  fallen  on  good 
ground,  as  students  have  told  me  how  they 
became  interested  in  the  InteUectnal  life 
and  were  set  in  the  path  that  Is  the 
climbing  highway  of  man's  spirit;  sjid, 
ronembering  these  things,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  private  life  of  a  Ubrar 
rian  is  as  useful  to  the  state  as  a  public 
career. 

The  author  is  an  example  of  the  pri> 
vate  life  in  its  most  secluded  form.  But 
after  the  mortal  author  Is  gone,  he  some- 
times becomes  socialised,  as  it  were,  and 
approachable  in  men's  affections  and  re- 
gard. The  places  he  has  lived  gather 
light  from  his  vanished  form;  the  scenes 
he  has  touched  with  his  imagination,  the 
desires  and  thoughts  of  the  heart,  wear 
the  abiding  radiance  of  his  spirit,  and  men 
like  to  make  pilgrimages  to  what  were 
once  his  haunts;  whole  districts  take  his 
name,  Wordworth's  country,  Tennyson's 
country.  For  all  of  us,  such  a  literary 
halo  and  afterlight  is  a  part  of  the  charm 
of  foreign  lands.  In  our  country,  the  Hud- 
son still  repeats  the  name  of  Irving,  and 
the  ragged  mountains  of  Virginia  echo  of 
Poe;  and  New  England,  tbo,  wears  this 
new  light  which  literature  brings.  I  am 
sure  many  of  you  feel  it  now.  I  Imagine 
that  if  Dr.  Holmes  were  here,  he  would 
draw  a  poem  from  his  pocket  fOr  the  aus- 
picious occasion;  but  in  our  later  day  you 
will  better  hear  the  silent  voices  of  tiie 
past  in  the  sights  and  sounds  al>out  you — 
the  bells  of  Jjyna,  for  example,  whose 
music  lx>ngfellow  rang  In  his  verse;  and 
not  far  off  is  Aldrlch's  Lynn  Terraee, 
where  he  dreamed  over  again  his  Spanish 
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voyages  and  lands  beyond  the  bine. 
Northward  are  the  Marblehead  beaches 
and  headlands  where  Hawthorne  drank 
the  sunshine  of  long  summer  days,  and 
the  Salem  streets  he  walked  by  night, 
brooding  his  New  England  tales;  and  if 
you  are  adventurous,  farther  away  you 
may  sight  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe,  the 
most  immortalized  name  of  our  local  ge- 
ography; or  by  the  Beverly  shore,  where 
the  road  dips  down  nearest  the  beach,  you 
may  see  the  cottage  where  Lowell,  look- 
ing off  over  the  luminous  waves,  seemed 
to  have  a  second  sight  of  Sorrento  and  the 


wide  Neapolitan  bay.  Such  literary  mem- 
ories give  a  noble  background  of  the  mind 
to  the  quiet  beauty  of  our  shore.  Our  Low- 
ell did  not  have  the  tang  of  salt  water 
in  his  verse.  His  was  an  inland  nature; 
and  you  must  go  past  the  Elmwood  chim- 
neys, and  the  Charles  River  meadows  to 
catch  the  echo  of  that  large  and  liberal 
soul,  that  happy  nature,  "sloping  to  the 
southern  side";  and  beyond  are  Walden 
Pond,  and  Emerson,  and  Whittier.  These 
poets  are  your  hosts,  hosts  of  your  minds; 
and  there  is  your  true  welcome. 


GREETING  TO  THE  ASSOCIATION 
Bt  Sarah  Louise  Abnold,  Dean  Einerit<i,  Simmon  College,  Boston,  Mnsaachusetts 


It  gives  me  deep  pleasure  to  have  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  extending  to  you 
the  welcome  of  old  Massachusetts.  We  re- 
joice that  you  have  come  to  us  and  have 
high  hopes  that  your  stay  may  be  filled 
with  satisfying  conferences,  with  whole- 
some counsel,  with  the  friendly  give  and 
take  of  abundant  experience,  with  the  re- 
freshment of  sympathetic  understanding, 
and  with  rest  in  the  unfailing  benediction 
of  the  great  sea. 

It  is  our  proud  boast  that  every  ham- 
let, however  remote,  has  its  library,  while 
all  the  cities  and  towns  in  coimcil  cham- 
ber or  in  town  meeting,  provide  books 
for  the  people  in  the  annual  dispensation 
of  essential  goods. 

And  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  li- 
brary is  essential  to  America's  chief  busi- 
ness, which  is  the  rearing,  training,  and 
developing  of  the  citizens  of  our  nation. 
First  and  foremost,  we  pledge  ourselves, 
one  and  all,  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
cherished  ideals  of  America  and  to  make 
possible  still  higher  ideals.  And  because 
we  knew  from  the  beginning,  as  the  lit- 
tle red  schoolhouse  abundantly  testified, 
that  ideals  cannot  be  maintained  without 
education,  it  has  come  to  pass  in  America, 
that  whatever  else  may  halt,  we  must 
cherish  the  schools  of  the  people.  And 
the  library  is  a  crAat   nnhnnl 


We  make  a  mistake  when  we  confuse 
schooling  and  education.  Give  as  gener- 
ously as  we  may,  and  extend  as  far  as 
we  can  all  the  physical  limits  of  the 
schools,  and  all  the  time  allotted  to  school- 
ing, we  still  have  compassed  but  a  small 
part  of  the  great  business  of  life — educa- 
tion. This  earth  of  ours  is  an  experiment 
station  where  one  soul  after  another 
strives  to  spell  out  the  meaning  of  the 
universe  in  the  laboratory  which  Nature 
has  provided.  Our  Mother  Elarth  is  gen- 
erous to  every  son  and  daughter  and  of- 
fers with  sublime  patience  and  with  un- 
boimded  generosity  every  possible  dem- 
onstration of  the  unfailing  laws  of  Nature. 
Every  new  mind  attacks  the  problems, 
which  it  faces  as  if  none  other  has  ever 
explored.  "See!"  cried  a  five-year-old  boy, 
playing  by  the  water  side;  "I  have  found 
out  that  some  things  sink  and  some  things 
swim!"  F^st  discoverer,  he!  And  so  it 
must  always  be  with  youth.  But  the  time 
comes,  if  education  goes  on  wisely,  when 
the  child  turns  to  those  about  him  to  ask 
what  they  have  discovered,  and  then, 
thank  Heaven,  appears  the  Book,  with  its 
record  of  the  striving  of  humanity,  and 
endless  yearning  to  understand. 

And  the  library  is  custodian  of  the  Book 
—sacred  task!  For  when  the  soul  wants 
to    knnw    and    eagerly    aaku    what    othem 
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have  learned,  then  appear  the  riches  of 
experience  which  have  been  presenred  for 
mankind  through  the  agency  of  the  print- 
ing press. 

I  have  a  precious  photograph  which 
shows  a  young  Indian  lad  lying  flat  in  the 
sand,  chin  on  elbows,  eager  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  chief,  who,  sitting  at  the  door 
of  the  wigwam,  tells  the  chUd  the  story 
of  the  trib6.  How  through  the  ages  that 
story  came,  from  age  to  youth! 

Maryelous  that  the  delicate  vibration  of 
the  ear,  carrying  the  spoken  word  to  the 
listening  ear,  should  have  traveled  on  and 
on  through  the  centuries  with  its  undying 
message!  Most  potent  force  in  all  the 
world!  And  now  it  has  all  the  aid  of 
telephone*  and  wireless  telegraphy.  Yet 
still  will  be  needed  forever  and  ever  the 
spoken  word  and  the  listening  ear,  how- 
ever the  instrument  may  change.  But 
next  among  the  great  essentials  of  human 
life  is  the  written  word,  without  which 
civilixation  stumbled,  faltered  and  halted 
again  and  again.  Hugh  Miller  in  My 
schools  and  school  masters  graphically 
describes  his  childhood  experiences  in  the 
Dame  School,  rapped  with  thimble  and 
boxed  on  the  ears  when  the  letters  re- 
fused to  combine  into  meaningless  sylla- 
bles and  words  without  allurement.  But  the 
great  day  came  when  into  the  hands  of 
the  drubbed  and  tutored  child  came  a 
leaf  from  the  Old  Testament  with  the 
story  of  Joseph  and  his  coat  of  many  col- 
ors. Spelling  out  syllable  after  syllable, 
the  great  truth  dawned  upon  him.  He  hid 
himself  away  and  read,  hungry  and 
thirsty,  the  precious  message.  This,  then, 
was  what  books  were  for;  this  was  the 
meaning  of  his  tough  experience,  that  he 
might  win  from  the  printed  words  the  mes- 
sage that  they  had  to  tell.  And  so  through 
the  agency  of  the  Book,  the  word  finds  its 
way  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
No  longer  need  the  child  to  look  Into  the 
face  of  his  teacher.  Plato  speaks  to  us 
today ;  and  we  may  dig  from  Chinese  char- 
acters the  assurance  that  ages  and  ages 
ago  the  philosophies  which  we  are  be- 
ginning to  gather  from  our  own  life  expe- 


rience were  wrested  from  the  toil  and 
struggle  of  nations  centuries  old. 

In  the  majestic  Memorial  Library  at 
Manchester,  England,  I  once  found  the 
custodian  arranging  a  wonderful  exhibit 
for  the  teachers  of  northern  England.  Ev- 
ery possible  device  conceived  by  mankind 
for  bearing  the  written  message  was 
there  set  forth.  The  librarian  told  me 
with  pride  that  the  British  Museum  came 
tc  that  library  to  beg  for  priceless  volumes 
to  complete  its  exhibits.  Yet  I  had  found 
in  the  library  a  beautiful  alcove  set  apart 
for  a  young -American  teacher  who  wished 
to  read  and  study  there  and  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  wealth  of  the  ages,  abso- 
lutely free  to  her,  to  be  had  only  for  the 
asking.  There  were  these  messages  wait- 
ing for  the  hungry  soul,  and  the  librarians 
brought  to  this  young  girl's  table  one 
treasure  after  another,  much  as  the  fond 
mother  heaps  the  breakfast  table  for  her 
hungry  child.  They  asked  only  to  give — 
as  she  asked  only  to  learn. 

The  librarian  in  this  teacher's  exhibit 
had  placed  wonderful  illuminated  volumes. 
As  I  looked  at  one  treasure  after  another, 
he  said  to  me,  '^ee  this,"  and  with  Row- 
ing face  showed  at  the  end  of  a  parchment 
which  must  have  been  the  life  work  of  the 
scribe,  "Done  for  the  glory  of  God,"  but  no 
signature.  And  then  I  knew  how  sacred 
was  the  task  of  the  librarian,  and  what  un- 
bounded devotion  belonged  with  it 

The  library  must  house  the  Book,  yet 
not  as  in  a  storehouse,  packed  safely  away 
or  unheeded,  a  forgotten  treasure;  but 
making  possible  through  clear  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  human  need  the 
message  best  fitted  to  each  asking  soul, 
and  placing  it  virithin  reach,  as  Manches- 
ter had  Just  done  for  this  teacher  of  Amer- 
ica. 

And  since  the  education  of  the  people 
roust  be  continually  extended  by  the  libra- 
ry, it  comes  to  pass  that  the  people,  in 
turn,  are  concerned  in  the  training  of  the 
librarian;  exactly  as  the  puMic  school 
teacher  must  be  trained  for  his  work,  so 
the  librarian  must  be  put  Into  possession 
of  the  experience  which  has  been  garnered 
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through  the  years.  So  the  training  schools 
for  librarians  have  come  into  being — ^be- 
cause  they  were  indispensable.  The  libra- 
ries offered  their  resources  for  a  practice 
field — a  laboratory,  and  experts  brought 
their  interpretation  of  their  work,  and 
preached  what  they  had  practiced,  revers- 
ing the  proverb. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  watch 
from  the  beginning  the  development  of  the 
Simmons  College  Library  School  under 
the  leadership  first  of  Miss  Robbins  and 
then  of  Miss  Donnelly.  I  have  come  to 
have-  great  admiration  for  both  the  quali- 
ties and  the  work  of  the  librarians,  and  a 
i^holesome  respect  for  their  training.  They 
go  from  theory  to  practice;  things  illu- 
minated in  the  classroom  are  illustrated, 
interpreted,  and  gripped  in  the  library 
practice.  Ideals  are  made  alluring;  prin- 
ciples'clearly  set  forth,  precept  faithfully 
followed  in  this  practice.  It  is  no  small 
thing  to  teach  humanity  to  put  things 
into  their  proper  place  and  keep  them 
there.  Yet  this  the  librarian  learns.  The 
putting  of  ideas  into  pigeon  holes  where 
they  may  be  found  by  anyone  who  knows 
the  alphabet  and  really  wants  the  idea, 
this  was  achieved  by  the  librarian.  By 
watching  the  wizardry  of  Melvil  Dewey, 
one  sees  winged  ideas  coming  to  heel  and 
finding  their  places,  as  if  four-footed  and 
trained  to  obey.  So  librarians  not  only 
know  where  things  are,  but  also  where 
they  ought  to  be!  But,  more  than  this, 
through  the  devotion  of  librarians  them- 
selves, they  catch  the  fervor,  are  inspired 
with  the  same  zeal,  influenced  by  the 
same  eager  desire  to  serve.  It  is  as  al- 
ways; one's  torch  must  light  another's; 
and  through  the  library  school,  the  libra- 
rian becomes  a  torchbearer. 

I  remember  well  the  enlightenment  that 
came  to  me  with  the  account  of  the  Salem 
fire  and  the  work  of  relief  and  restora- 
tion. Qenerous  and  well  meaning  workers 
came  in  hosts;  tents  were  set  up;  the 
homeless  were  fed.  But  after  weary  days 
many  families  were  still  scattered.  If 
Fate  had  given  the  dismembered  family 
an  unspellable  name,  or  if  kind  friends 


thought  a  k  would  do  for  a  hard  c  or  a  ch 
the  listed  names  might  be  dropped  into 
forty  different  pigeon  holes,  and  never 
meet:  or,  worse  yet,  heaven  help  them, 
be  by  chance  cast  into  a  waste  basket  or 
upon  the  floor!  At  last  the  leaders  be- 
thought themselves  to  send  for  librarians, 
who  soon  righted  and  tied  together,  not 
only  cards,  but  mother  and  son,  brother 
and  sister.  "You  see,"  said  Miss  Donnel- 
ly solemnly,  in  recitfaig  this;  "those  people 
had  no  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  a  card!" 
Ah,  yes!  and  even  men,  as  well  as  books, 
must  be  thus  befriended! 

But  the  war  taught  even  the  laymen 
better.  How  Uncle  Sam  sent  far  and 
wide  for  librarians!  How  they  were  need- 
ed to  classify  and  flle  piles  of  letters, 
heaped  into  comers;  or  to  rescue  lost 
names;  and  still  to  reunite  families  or 
identify  lost  men!  And  then  new  libra- 
ries must  be  created  and  new  classifica- 
tions ordained,  for  aeroplanes  and  subma- 
rines and  poison  gases;  and  how  the  libra- 
ries became  headquarters  for  special  or- 
ders from  the  government,  and  elusive 
leaflets  were  filed  and  quartered — in  more 
senses  than  one.  Then  came  the  great 
library  for  the  A.  E.  F.  and  the  common 
contribution.  For  the  Book  was  needed 
overseas. 

Hats  off  to  the  librarians  of  America! 
Cheers  for  the  great  work  which  the  libra- 
rian not  only  has  to  do  but  does.  Grate- 
ful thanks  for  the  unfailing  service,  for 
the  absolute  accuracy,  for  the  complete 
devotion,  for  the  generous  spirit,  for  the 
unfiagging  zeal,  for  the  human  sympathy, 
for  the  breadth  of  understanding,  and  the 
fine  interpretation  which  the  library  gives 
to  us.  For  the  library,  as  we  have  Just 
said,  is  not  merely  the  storehouse  for 
books,  it  is  the  school  of  the  people.  Here 
the  child  may  sit,  touching  elbows  with 
the  sage,  and  learn  how  things  sink  or 
swim.  The  school  has  virtually  fulfilled 
its  great  mission  when  it  does  for  the 
child  what  the  old  Dame  did  for  Hugh 
Miller  —  make  him  ready  for  the  Book. 
Then  the  library  must  lead  him  into  plain 
paths,  and  satisfy  his  hungry  soul. 
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Welcome,  then,  to  MassachiiBetts.  your 
Massachusetts.  We  proffer  yoa  the  fresh- 
est of  salt  sea  air,  with  an  Bast  wind  or 
two,  for  good  measure,  the  freed<»n  of  our 
rugged  rocks  as  well  as  of  our  busy  towns 
and  cities.  May  the  days  be  filled  with 
wholesome  counsel,  with  friendly  confer- 


ence, with  full  refreshment  Breathe 
deep,  as  you  greet  the  sea  brees^i,  and 
forget  not  the  bayberry,  and  the  sweet 
fern  and  the  wild  roses. 

The  hearts  of  Massachusetts  are  open 
to  you.  We  are  glad  and  proud  to  hare 
you  with  us. 


LIBRARIES  AND  THB  NATION 
Bt  Hobacb  MAirir  Towmoi 
A  Bummarp 


The  most  important  work  in  which  a 
democracy  can  engage  is  the  education  of 
its  citizens.  A  free  goremment  implies 
free  choice  and  a  nation  can  be  wisely 
gOYcmed  only  when  It  is  intelligently  gor- 
emed. 

At  first  the  public  school  was  not  con- 
sidered as  a  proper  goYemmental  actlTity. 
Bach  man  was  supposed  to  educate  his  own 
children  at  his  own  expense,  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  an  illiterate  was  both  a 
burden  and  a  menace  to  the  community 
and  to  the  state.  The  result  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  puMic  schools  supported  by 
general  taxation. 

A  part,  and  a  necessary  part,  of  the 
education  of  the  people  are  public  libraries. 
The  same  reasbns  which  Justify  the  sup- 
port of  free  public  schools  by  general  taxar 
tion  Justify  the  estaMishment  and  support 
of  free  public  libraries.  They,  like  the 
schools,  are  necessary  to  the  securement  of 
an  intelligent  citisenship.  In  a  measure 
the  development  of  public  libraries  in  the 
United  States  has  been  like  that  of  the 
public  schools.  First  came  the  establish- 
ment of  private  and  college  libraries,  then 
followed  free  public  libraries  supported  by 
jgeneral  taxation.  It  has  come  to  be  gen- 
erally recognized  that  libraries  are  part 
of  the  educational  system,  and  that  library 
service  should  be  given  to  every  community 
as  a  part  of  such  a  system.  This  recog- 
nition has  not  yet  developed  into  any- 
thing like  its  full  requirement  Free  pub- 
lic libraries  should  be  furnished  for  young 
and  old  alike  in  every  community  in  the 


nation.  With  full  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity in  the  United  States  of  an  educated 
citizenship  and  of  the  necessity  of  school 
and  library  service  to. secure  such  a  re- 
sult some  of  the  difliculties  in  our  pres- 
ent system  may  be  considered. 

Despite  the  development  of  our  public 
school  system  and  the  large  Increase  in 
the  number  of  public  libraries,  the  amount 
of  illiteracy  in  the  United  States  is  not 
only  disgraceful  but  dangerous.  Upon  our 
entrance  as  a  participant  in  the  late  war 
we  enacted  a  compulsory  service  act  Under 
its  provisions  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-one  and  thirty-one  were  required 
to  register  and  submit  to  an  examinati<m 
as  to  their  qualifications  for  service.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Surgeon  General's  statement 
about  twenty-five  per  cent  were  found  Il- 
literate. They  could  not  read  a  new^i^er 
or  the  written  or  printed  order  or  the 
signs  about  the  camps.  They  could  not 
write  a  letter  home  or  read  one  if  re- 
ceived. This,  of  course,  constitutes  an  ob- 
vious and  certainly  dangerous  condition. 
The  nation's  defense  is  douMy  impaired 
both  because  of  the  fact  that  one-fourth 
of  our  citizenship  is  disqualified  fr<mi 
service  because  of  ignorance,  and  second 
because  in  a  free  country  its  safety  is 
Jeopardized  when  a  large  proportion  of  its 
voters  cannot  read  the  ballots  they  cast 
and  only  know  how  to  vote  as  they  are 
told. 

Closely  connected  with  the  talk  of  remov- 
ing illiteracy  is  the  Americanization  of  im- 
migrants.   The  importance  (tf  this  and  the 
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inadequaoy  of  the  work  so  far  accomplished 
was  made  apparent  during  the  late  war.  We 
have  now  about  fifteen  millions  foreign  pop- 
ulation in  the  United  States  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  these  are  either  par- 
tially or  totally  unacquainted  with  our 
language  and  with  our  institutions.  This 
makes  them  the  ready  dupes  of  the  design- 
ing trouble-makers  and  enemies  of  our  gov- 
ernment The  problem  of  Americanization 
is  mainly  an  educational  problem.  It  is  ad- 
mittedly a  difficult  problem  and  one  that 
has  so  far  been  hardly  attempted. 

Another  serious  deficiency  is  the  want  of 
physical  education  in  the  United  States.  Out 
of  the  2,400,000  young  men  examined  for 
service  700,000,  or  nearly  one-third,  were 
found  physically  defective.  It  is  stated 
that  ninety  per  cent  of  these  disabilities 
could  have  been  prevented  by  the  applica- 
tion of  ordinary  rules  of  sanitation  and 
hygiene.  We  should  put  into  the  daily 
Ufe  of  every  child  the  knowledge  of  fun- 
damental principles  of  healthy  living  and 
these  should  be  made  part  of  the  school 
work  everywhere. 

Another  and  very  serious  difficulty  con- 
fronts both  the  schools  and  the  libraries  be- 
cause of  the  inadequate  compensation  paid 
teachers  and  librarians.  Thousands  of 
schools  have  been  closed  for  want  of  teach- 
ers. Three  hundred  thousand  out  of  the 
700,000  teachers  in  the  United  States  have 
no  professional  training  whatever  for 
their  work.  Many  libraries  are  in  the 
hands  of  librarians  without  any  technical 
training  whatever.  The  principal  cause 
of  this  is  that  teachers  and  librarians  are 
paid  less  wages  than  are  paid  in  any  other 
occupation. 

In  order  to  remedy  existing  conditions 
and  to  meet  fully  the  demand  for  a  greater 
effort  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  tne  edu- 
cational activities  of  the  nation  it  will  need 
the  combined  effort  of  the  nation,  the  state 
and  the  community.  Every  adult  bom  in 
America  should  at  least  receive  a  common 
school  education.  And  it  is  a  national  prob- 
lem as  well  as  a  state  tftid  local  problem 
to  meet  these  requirements.  The  national 
government  has  never  given    full    recog- 


nition to  education.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  the 
only  nation  of  the  world  w^ich  has  not 
made  education  one  of  the  primary  depart- 
ments of  the  government  with  its  head  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  of  ministry.  We 
should  create  a  department  of  education 
with  a  secretary  in  the  president's  cabinet. 
Besides  the  national  government  should 
make  appropriations  from  the  national 
treasury  to  aid  and  encourage  the  states 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  present  emer- 
gency. It  is  manifest  that  such  stimulation 
and  aid  is  greatly  needed. 

I  need  not  say  that  in  this  great  depart- 
ment there  should  and  must  be  a  bureau 
of  libraries,  which,  by  research,  organisa* 
tion  and  librarianship,  shall  increase  the 
number,  strengthen  the  activities,  and  en* 
large  the  influence  of  all  the  libraries  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact,  and  one  which 
discredits  our  conduct  of  the  government, 
that  nowhere  in  the  government,  even  in 
subordinate  place,  is  there  any  recognition 
of  the  great  work  that  the  libraries  of  the 
nation  are  doing.  It  must  not  be  allowed 
to  continue.  As  an  integral  part,  a  most 
important  part  of  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple for  citizenship,  the  library  has  a  place, 
and  it  should  and  must  receive  the  recogni- 
tion which  it  deserves. 

It  is  objected  that  to  create  a  depart- 
ment of  education  will  transfer  the  con-- 
trol  of  education  from  the  states  to  the 
nation.  This  objection  is  not  valid.  We 
have  created  a  Department  of  Labor  but  the 
national  government  makes  no  effort  to 
control  labor.  We  have  created  a  Departs 
ment  of  Agriculture  but  the  nation  makes 
no  effort  to  control  agriculture  through  this 
department.  The  Department  of  Bducation 
may  aid  and  encourage  the  states  without 
in  any  manner  controlling  them  and  this 
should  be  done. 

It  is  urged  that  the  stronger  states 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  aid  the  weaker 
states  who  ought  to  educate  their  own 
children.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this 
objection  to  say  that  if  the  nation  has  such 
an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  people 
of  all  the  states  as  to  warrant  approprlar 
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tions  for  that  purpose  then  such  action  is 
Justified.  It  is  certainly  apparent  that  the 
nation  has  a  Tital  and  immediate  interest 
in  the  intelligence  and  health  of  every 
citizen  of  every  state. 

The  cost  to  the  government  is  urged 
against  additional  i^pn^riations.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  it  is  always  necessary  in 
considering  the  claims  for  appropriations 
to  select  those  which  are  the  most  needed 
and  most  important  There  is  nothing  in  our 
scheme  of  government  more  important 
than  the  education  of  the  public  Whatever 
else  may  be  left  out,  education  can  not  be  ex-, 
eluded.  To  the  credit  of  the  people,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  one  thing  that  Justifies  a 
tax,   in   their  Judgment,    is    that    which 


strengthens  and  supports  our  public  Behods 
and  our  public  libraries. 

If  illiteracy  is  a  national  peril,  it  ignor- 
ance of  our  language  and  institutions  is  a 
source  of  danger,  if  unjustifiable  inequal- 
ities of  educational  opportunities  exist  in 
our  land,  if  our  young  men  called  to  the 
service  are  incapacitated  because  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  health, 
if  schools  are  being  closed  and  libraries  are 
prevented  from  being  built  for  want  of 
teachers  and  librarians  and  almost  one- 
half  are  in  the  hands  of  incompetent  teach- 
ers and  librarians,  then  it  can  fairly  be 
claimed  that  national  aid  for  edncati<m  is 
Justified  and  necessary. 


THE   PUBLIC   UBRARIES   AND   THE   SPECIAL  UBRARIES 
By  Charles  P.  D.  Beldkn,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


A  not  undeserving  citixen  of  Boston, 
who  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  be  dubbed  ''worthy,"  on  seeing  the 
notice  of  a  centennial  exhibit  held  of  late 
at  the  Public  Library  of  that  city  in  hon- 
or of  a  great  poet,  enquired  "What  are 
keatsT"  As  we  approach  the  subject  be- 
fore us  may  we  be  spared  so  complete  and 
refreshing  an  ignorance  as  this,  yet  it  is 
not  so  very  long  ago  that  the  public  and 
even  some  librarians  were  not  only  asking 
what  "Special  Libraries"  were,  but  were 
also  seeking  knowledge  as  to  their  "why 
and  wherefore."  The  old-timers  quickly 
become  accustomed  to  the  newtimers,  and 
Special  Libraries  exist  today  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  their  present  importance 
in  the  commercial  world  is  unquestioned. 

These  libraries  arose  out  of  the  immedi- 
ate call  of  business  for  certain  facts  and 
specific  information  quite  often  not  readily 
available  in  public  libraries.  The  truth  of 
it  is  that  these  special  libraries  are  mainly 
an  outgrowth  of  commercial  methods  of 
indexing  and  filing  and  the  other  details 
of  a  progressive  office,  and  have  little  in 
common  with  a  regular  library  composed 
almost  wholly  of  books,  pamphlets  and  pe- 


riodicals. They  may  be  compared  with 
the  private  libraries  of  some  college  pro- 
fessors, say  of  history,  who  collect  an  im- 
mense array  of  parts  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets, newspaper  and  magazinp  articles, 
and  everything  bearing  on  their  subject 
end  the  minute  subdivisions  of  it.  An  as- 
semblage of  material  of  this  nature,  which 
is  highly  useful  and  valuable  to  one  of 
these  professors,  has  no  place  on  the 
shelves  of  a  large  library,  for  much  of  it 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  cataloging  of 
it  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  a  large 
library  would  be  well  nigh  impossible,  and 
certainly  would  be  undesirable.  Such  a 
professor  has  constant  recourse  to  his 
college  library  for  the  standard  books  he 
requires,  and  he  thus  finds  that  his  spe- 
cial wants  are  best  filled  by  his  own  col- 
lections, while  his  general  wants  are  sat- 
isfactorily met  elsewhere.  A  general  libra- 
ry has  its  limitations  to  observe;  it  must 
devote  itself  to  treasuring  the  records  of 
the  past,  providing  for  the  wants  of  the 
present,  and  having  an  eye  out  for  the 
future.  The  special  library's  working  ideal 
is  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  present,  ade- 
quately and  quickly.  Much  that  is  tempo- 
rarily gathered    for   ephemeral   use   may 
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wisely  be  dispensed  with  in  a  few  weeks, 
months,  or  years. 

So  different  in  fact  are  the  objectives  of 
these  special  and  public  libraries  that 
probably  the  latter  have  been  done  great 
injustice  because  they  cannot  and  do  not 
provide  for  highly  specialized  demands. 
Their  assistants,  while  trained  in  regular 
library  routine,  seem  far  from  expert  in 
the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  tools  re- 
quired by  practical  men  of  affairs,  who  do 
not  fully  understand  the  limitations  of  in- 
stitutions which  have  far  different  and 
much  larger  functions  than  their  own.  And 
yet  perhaps  matters  are  not  wholly  bad  in 
this  respect.  One  of  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped electrical  companies  in  Boston  re- 
cently wanted  to  make  a  full  inventory  of 
its  business  as  a  going  concern.  The  man 
who  conducted  this  inventory  was  a  thor- 
oughly trained  accountant.  He  naturally 
had  recourse  to  the  company's  library, 
but  failed  to  find  in  it  certain  books  on 
accounting  and  allied  subjects.  In  almost 
every  instance  the  books  he  could  not  find 
in  his  own  company's  collection  were 
available  at  the  public  library,  although  on 
purely  detailed  and  special  subjects,  and 
he  was  as  much  surprised  as  delighted  to 
find  them  ready  for  use. 

The  library  for  business  men,  the  vital 
collection  needed  by  a  live,  progressive 
firm,  corporation,  or  institution,  must  not 
only  be  planned  for  practical  use,  but  must 
be  in  charge  of  a  skilled  staff.  Business 
generally  secures  what  it  wants,  and  in 
its  search  for  facts  gathers  the  necessary 
printed,  typed  or  written  matter.  It  pur- 
chases such  material  irrespective  of  cost, 
because  it  is  the  tool  necessary  at  the  giv- 
en moment.  Public  libraries  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  a  business  house  does 
not  employ,  as  its  librarian,  a  person  for 
the  same  reason  that  many  public  libraries 
employ  persons  in  charge  of  special  col- 
lections or  departments.  They  know  that 
in  addition  to  securing  those  versed  in 
library  training  and  routine,  the  business 
house  must  find  men  and  women  not  only 
of  education,  but  expert  in  the  business 
they  represent,  and  keenly  alive  to  ever 


changing  needs.  The  best  librarians  of 
special  libraries  today  are  really  reference 
engineers  and  information  experts.  The 
fact  that  they  command  salaries  equalled 
only  by  a  score  or  so  of  the  librarians  of 
the  country,  measures  either  the  signi- 
ficance of  their  worth  or  the  utter  lack  of 
appreciation  of  skilled  public  servants  on 
the  part  of  our  municipalities. 

The  feeling  has  not  infrequently  found 
expression  that  the  desired  fraternal  rela- 
tions between  the  librarians  of  public 
libraries  and  special  libraries  in  profes- 
sional matters  have  not  come  to  pass  as 
fully  as  they  ought  Public  librarians  may 
once  have  felt  that  librarians  ot  special 
libraries  were  in  a  sense  usurpers  trying 
out  their  hands  at  a  profession  for  which 
by  training  and  experience  they  were  un- 
qualified. Special  librarians  may  have  felt 
that  public  librarians,  as  professional 
men  and  women,  failed  to  measure  up  to 
their  possibilities,  when  their  institutions 
were  unable  to  furnish  that  specific  infor- 
mation which  to  the  special  librarian  often 
seemed  elementary,  and  failed  to  meet  the 
call  in  matters  of  interest  to  the  every- 
day business  world.  As  is  usually  the 
case,  much  could  be  said  by  an  unprej- 
udiced person  on  both  sides.  Public  libra- 
ries for  the  most  part  failed  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  lead,  failed  to  sense  the  need  for 
development  in  new  lines,  among  them  the 
use  of  properly  arranged  ephemeral  mat- 
ter, tables  and  statistics,  charts  and  se- 
lected contents  of  documents,  pamphlets 
and  books,  available  at  low  cost  by  the 
use  of  a  photostat,  compiled  specialized 
data,  summaries,  extracts  and  bibliogra- 
phies of  business  subjects  prepared  in  a 
business  manner.  The  public  libraries 
for  the  most  part  lacked  foresight  by  not 
gauging  the  value  on  their  staffs  of  trained 
business   experts. 

Naturally,  in  answer,  it  might  be  claimed 
that  the  public  library  has  its  limitations 
— limitations  measured  principally  by  the 
amount  of  appropriations  for  buying  neces- 
sary books  and  the  suitable  housing 
thereof,  and  for  the  hire  of  capable  as- 
sistants.   Admitting  this  fact,  still  had  the 
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library  bat  pioneered  in  this  comparative- 
ly new  field  of  business,  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  funds  would  have  been  forth- 
coming. A  few  libraries  proudly  attest  to 
this  truth,  while  they  modestly  and  regret- 
fully admit  that  even  today  they  are  but 
at  the  portal  of  opportunity  and  useful- 
ness. 

The  present  general  situation  may  per- 
haps be  stated  as  follows:  a  public  library 
is  not  unlike  a  great  department  store,  al- 
though no  analogy  can  be  pressed  too 
closely.  It  keeps  in  stock  something  for 
ererybody  since  all  wants  must  be  served, 
but  they  can  only  be  served  in  a  measure; 
all  of  its  departments  will  be  reasonably 
good,  but  none  of  them  can  be  perfect, 
unless  the  growth  of  one  or  more  depart- 
ments is  sacrificed  for  the  improvement 
of  one  or  a  few.  The  special  (commer- 
cial) library  is  not  unlike  a  shop  where 
only  one  kind  of  ware  is  sold:  lamps,  car- 
pets, boots  and  shoes.  The  larger  estab- 
lishment, whether  library  or  department 
store,  has  an  unlimited  field  and  a  limifed 
supply  of  goods  apportioned  throughout 
its  various  divisions.  The  smaller  estab- 
lishment, whether  special  library  or  shop 
for  one  sort  of  goods  has  a  limited  field 
and  for  this  reason  can  keep  a  larger  and 
better  variety  of  special  wares.  To  serve 
all  and  each  with  equal  success  is  a  con- 
tradiction of  terms.  The  world  at  large, 
with  less  money  to  spend  or  wits  to  use, 
will  find  that  the  great  establishments 
suit  its  purpose;  the  particular  man  with 
a  particular  call  for  the  use  of  his  money 
or  brain  will  frequent  the  smaller  and 
more  finely  equipped  place  for  better 
shoes,  carpets,  lamps,  or  for  information 
of  great  value  to  him  and  of  small  impoiv 
tance  to  the  world  at  large — and  he  has 
to  pay  w^U  for  this  better  equipment, 
whether  in  shop  or  special  library.  There 
is  no  reason  then  why  the  larger  and  less 
perfect  and  the  smaller  and  more  perfect 
should  not  move  along  harmoniously  on 
parallel  but  never  actually  converging 
lines. 

Public    and   special   libraries    in   large 
municipalities  have  exceptional  opportuni- 


ties to  work  together  to  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage. Collections  can  be  made  to  sup- 
plement each  other;  a  not  too  tflcJinlftal 
union  list  of  rare  or  unusual  material  on 
a  given  industry  (the  term  '^material"  Is 
used  in  its  most  ccmiprehensive  sense) 
will  aid  in  placing  the  result  of  business 
knowledge  and  experience  of  successful 
firms  or  institutions  at  the  instant  com- 
mand of  those  ready  to  profit  therefrom. 
Interested  and  aggressive  effort  of  spe- 
cialists— ^locally  known  as  ''sponsors  for 
knowledge"  —  will  place  unexpected  re- 
sources of  information  at  the  call  of  the 
public. 

dn  smaller  centers  a  group  of  business 
men,  unconnected  officially  with  the  pub- 
lic library,  with  proper  enthusiasm,  can 
direct  the  business  service  of  a  library, 
and,  if  results  can  be  even  reasonably  as- 
sured, foot  the  bills.  It  is  a  practical 
proposition  since  it  would  save  duplication 
of  effort  in  both  material  and  service. 

For  the  present  and  perhaps  for  some 
time  to  come  the  limitations  of  the  pub- 
lic library  must  be  admitted.  They  ac- 
count in  large  measure  for  the  peculiar 
feeling  on  the  part  of  special  librarians 
that  public  librarians  do  not  measure  up 
to  their  opportunities.  Special  librarians 
forget  that  public  libraries  cannot  go  into 
the  ramifications  of  all  subjects  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  for  the  business  house,  nor 
do  they  always  remember  that  there  is  a 
budget  —  in  many  places  a  segregated 
budget — ^which  must  be  followed;  whereas, 
as  has  been  stated,  a  business  house  se- 
cures, irrespective  of  cost,  whatever  ii 
needed  whenever  needed.  The  skilled  spe- 
cial librarian,  a  specialist  in  his  field,  with 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  own  shelves,  Is 
disappointed  when  he  finds,  as  he  is  so 
apt  to  find  under  existing  conditions,  that 
the  custodians  of  collections  of  a  public 
library  fail  in  their  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  material  in*  their  charge. 

As  the  matter  stands  at  present  it 
would  seem  that  the  best  way  to  proceed 
is  ^or  these  two  sorts  of  libraries  to  get 
together,  not  with  critical  hostility  in 
mind,  but  with  a  desire  to  see  what  can  be 
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done.  An  impresaion  is  abroad  that  our 
public  libraries  have  not  kept  pace  witA 
the  times  and  have  not  met  new  demands 
with  enthusiasm.  Institutions  move  slow- 
ly and  have  to  be  shown,  but  that  they 
might  so  a  little  faster  and  a  little  far- 
ther hi  some  directions  is  probably  true, 
but  how  far  they  may  go  is  a  question  to 
be  determined  by  cautious  as  well  as  by 
enthusiastic  minds.  The  special  libra- 
rians on  the  other  hand  will  do  well  to 
recognize  that  their  own  functions  dif- 
fer from  those  of  the  public  librarians, 
which  minister  in  a  more  or  less  effective 
way  to  every  intellectual  want  of  a  com- 
plex civil  life.  The  special  library  is  after 
all  an  adjunct  to  business,  and  has  a  lim- 
ited sphere  for  its  activities.  It  is  part  of 
a  money-producing  enterprise  and  the 
question  arises  as  to  how  far  an  institu- 
tion supported  by  the  public  should  be  di- 
rectly committed  to  such  a  purpose  except 
by  rendering  any  help  as  is  properly  ren- 
dered to  all  branches  of  our  educational 
and  industrial  systems.  The  happiest  so- 
lution would  be  to  ascertain  how  far  each 
of  these  two  kinds  of  libraries  may  wisely 


go  in   helping  the   other.     They   cannot 
coalesce,  but  they  might  well  draw  nearei 
together  not  only  in  Ispirit  but  in  actua 
and  practical  service. 

It  is  an  opportune  time  to  offer  to  public 
librarians  a  suggestion  that  should  have 
general  application.  Ck>nsider  every  spe- 
cial librarian  as  a  bosom  business  friend, 
an  assistant  to  you  in  your  library  work, 
a  specialist  with  particular  information 
available  for  your  use;  give  to  the  special 
librarian  from  your  knowledge,  forward 
such  publications  as  may  be  of  value  from 
your  institutions,  grant  special  privileges 
in  the  use  of  books,  consult  him  in  refer- 
ence to  items  of  high  cost  and  rarity,  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  special  librarian 
will  be  of  help  to  you  in  the  procuring  of 
material  that  you  cannot  purchase  and  of 
information  your  own  employees  are  un- 
qualified to  give.  It  is  not  an  unfounded 
expectation  that  this  first  Joint  session  of 
the  public  and  special  librarians  will 
strengthen  thp  bonds  of  a  better  under- 
standing and  give  encouragement  that 
may  be  mutually  helpful. 


SPECIAL  LIBRARIBS  AND  OBNERAL  LIBRARISa 
Bt  R.  R.  Bowkeb,  Editor,  Library  Journal 


It  is  gratifying  that  special  librarians 
have  now  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  One  of  the 
many  facets  of  Herbert  Hoover  is  that 
of  a  business  librarian  par  excellence.  In 
his  communications  with  commercial  as- 
sociations, the  editors  of  trade  papers  and 
to  the  public  generally,  his  first  emphasis 
is  on  facts — facts  as  to  stocks,  conditions, 
production,  distribution,  consumption, 
prices  at  each  step  from  material  to  prod- 
uct This  is,  of  course,  the  field  of  the 
business  librarian  in  some  relations  inter- 
convertible with  the  statistician.  Mr. 
Hoover  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  such 
information  is  the  best  possible  preventive 
for  the  ups  and  downs  which  since  the 
armistice  have  raised  many  a  business  to 
the  crest  of  the  wave  only  to  dash  it  down 
upon  the  rocks. 


Akron,  Ohio,  which  in  the  census  decade 
led  all  cities  in  growth,  trebling  its  popu- 
lation to  200,000,  is  perhi^  a  case  in 
point  Its  inflation  was  due  chiefly  to 
the  rubber  tire  industry.  The  leading  com- 
peting concerns  employed  each  a  business 
librarian.  It  was  rumored  that  the  com- 
petition was  so  keen  that  the  librarians 
scarcely  ventured  to  speak  with  one  an- 
other on  the  street  lest  the  employers, 
having  in  mind  their  respective  secret 
processes,  should  suspect  collusion.  That 
may  be  an  exaggeration,  and  later  the  li- 
brarians of  the  rubber  companies  became 
members  of  the  Akron  Library  Club  on 
the  understanding  that  discussions  would 
be  educational  and  that  specific  informa- 
tion would  not  be  exchanged.  But  collu- 
sion, that  is  co-operative  information,  was 
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the  one  thing  needful.  If  the  competing 
companies  had  been  willing  to  give  and 
gain  information  as  to  the  stock  of  rub- 
ber in  sight,  the  supply  of  tires  and  the 
possible  demand  after  the  war,  caution 
might  have  come  to  the  front  and  the 
population  not  been  so  cruelly  decreased 
quite  as  suddenly  as  it  increased  as  the 
unemployed  by  the  ten  thousand  walked 
the  streets  and  finally  walked  out  of  town. 
The  automobile  industry  on  the  contrary, 
stood  pat  and  when  the  slump  came  it 
reached  almost  the  stagnation  point.  The 
more's  the  pity  as  Akron  was  Just  start- 
ing upon  a  most  liberal  and  far  sighted 
plan  of  library  derelopment 

Now,  business  librarians  cannot  induce 
employers  to  be  wise;  they  can  only  give 
employers  the  information  on  which  to  get 
wise.  No  such  testimony  has  been  given 
to  the  value  of  their  service  when  it  is 
rightly  utilized  as  has  been  given  by  the 
one  man  in  the  world  most  competent  to 
give  it 

The  business  employer  wants  his  infor- 
mation when  he  wants  it,  that  Is,  right 
away.  He  must  be  served  not  while  he 
waits  but  while  he  won't  wait  He  is  per- 
haps dictating  a  letter  and  the  human  pen 
cannot  be  stayed.  This  involves  the  neces- 
sity that  each  business  librarian  shall  be 
thoroughly  and  instantly  posted  on  his  spe- 
cialty and  not  have  to  wait  even  for  an- 
swer by  telephone.  Yet  even  within  the 
same  industry  the  different  offices  can  use- 
fully co-operate  in  obtaining  and  collating 
information  which  each  may  have  ready  at 
hand,  thus  avoiding  at  least  this  much  of 
duplication   waste. 

There  are  few  industries  in  these  days 
in  which  needed  information  is  confined 
to  the  immediate  specialty.  Bach  business 
sterns  to  touch  every  other.  In  such  rela- 
tions business  librarians  can  be  of  the 
larger  service  to  each  other,  and  their  of- 
fices should  be  models  of  co-operative  com- 
munity effort.  This  is  the  plan  which  Mr. 
Lee  has  pioneered  and  to  so  large  an  ex- 
tent triumphantly  achieved  in  Boston.  As 
the  feeling  grows  the  whole  business  com- 
munity is  in  constructive  co-operation  in- 


stead of  destructive  c(»npetition,  the  tele- 
phone will  be  more  and  more  a  free  road 
which  <^»ens  out  to  all  knowledge. 

This  thought  indicates  the  true  relations 
of  the  public  library  and  the  special 
library.  If  there  is  any  feeling  of  rivalry, 
of  Jealousy  or  lack  of  appreciation  between 
the  two,  I  think  it  is  only  in  the  case  of 
a  very  few  perhaps  supersensitive  special 
librarians  who  have  thought  that  their 
comer  of  library  work  seems  small  to  the 
public  librarian  and  is  therefore  unappre- 
ciated by  him.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
case.  We  have  more  than  once  found  how 
the  sixth  figure  In  the  decimal  classifica- 
tion has  grown  in  importance,  as  in  certain 
develc^ments  during  the  war,  until  it  al- 
most outclassed  the  other  five  numbers. 
No  public  library  can  go  into  such  minu- 
tiae and  the  geheral  librarian  is  ther^ore 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  special 
knowledge  of  the  special  librarian  and 
upon  his  good  will.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  thousand  questions  come  up  in  every  day 
business  which  are  outside  the  special  or 
business  field,  questions  of  history,  of  geo- 
graphy, of  art,  where  the  public  library  is 
properly  the  souroie  of  information^  I 
believe  the  first  question  asked  of  the  new 
"Tek"  service  for  commercial  information 
was  "when  did  the  Christian  Era  really 
begin?"  This  was  properly  a  question  f<^ 
the  Boston  Public  new  information  service 
and  I  recall  Miss  Guerrire's  flashing 
response  that  she  was  not  sure  the  Chris- 
tian Era  had  really  begun  yet 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  indeed,  how  the 
two  fields  merge  one  into  the  other.  In 
my  early  electrical  dajrs  there  was  tremen- 
dous rivalry  between  high  tension  and  low 
tension  systems.  It  was  not  long  before 
each  side  began  to  see  that  co-operation 
was  the  true  outcome  and  today  hlajtx  ten- 
sion transmission  and  low  tension  distribu- 
tion are  universally  accepted.  The  gen- 
eral library,  it  must  never  be  forgotten, 
is  primarily  a  collection  of  books  to  be 
used  for  reading  or  reference,  while  the 
special  library  is  primarily  a  collectiCHi  of 
up-to-date  facts  which  must  be  culled  from 
current  sources,  newspapers,  reports  and 
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what-not,  later  than  the  book  of  a  year  or 
even  a  month  ago.  But  the  general  library 
is  more  and  more  developing  an  informa- 
tion service,  and  the  business  information 
service  must  have  its  collection  of  books. 
The  big  wheels  and  the  little  wheels  must 
gear  in  together  for  effective  result  and  the 
problem  before  all  librarians  is  to  get  the 
most  result  with  the  least  effort,  prac- 
tically the  least  waste  by  duplication  of 
effort. 

In  the  training  for  and  practice  of  busi- 
ness librarians  there  are  those  methods 
dealing  with  books  which  are  also  those 
of  the  general  librarian  and  others  deal- 
ing with  special  sources  which  are  of  a 


special  nature.  The  present  Joint  session 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  and  the  S.  L.  A.  is  a  happy 
illustration  of  the  need  of  studying  and 
comparing  methods  common  to  both,  while 
a  semi-annual  or  alternative  conference  of 
special  librarians  as  such,  may  well  be 
given  over  to  the  special  methods  of  the 
special  field.  It  is,  however,  within  the 
local  community  that  co-operation  among 
business  librarians  can  be  made  most  use- 
ful and  the  growth  of  local  special  libraries 
associations  in  the  centers  of  industry  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  gratifying  evi- 
dences at  once  of  business  and  library 
progress. 


LIBRARY  TRAINING  rOR  THE  SPECIAL  LIBRARIAN 
By  June  Richabdson  Donnelly,  Director,  Simmons  College  Library  School 


When  our  President,  Mr.  Hyde,  honored 
me  with  an  invitation  to  speak  to  you  this 
morning,  he  told  me  to  talk  about  library 
training,  with  particular  reference  to  spe- 
cial libraries. 

Later  the  official  program  gave  to  this 
session's  topic  the  subject  heading  go-op- 

ERATION       BETWEEN       PUBLIC       ANB       SPECIAL 
LIBRASIE8. 

The  combination  was  grateful,  for  it  gave 
me  a  chance  to  express  what  has  long  been 
my  settled  conviction;  that  in  reality 
training,  whether  in  a  scho<^  or  by  experi- 
ence, does  not  make  public  librarians  nor 
special  librarians,  primarily,  but  Just 
librarians,  who  may  have  the  different  en- 
vironment of  a  public  library  or  a  special 
library. 

Four  months  ago  at  Clark  University  Dr. 
John  Finley  said  "A  certain  distinguished 
university  president  has  defined  education 
as  'adaptation  to  one's  environment.'  I  do 
not  like  the  definition,  it  is  not  a  good 
definition  for  human  beings.  The  defini- 
tion is  the  conquest  of  one's  environ- 
ment.' " 

Now  I  agree  most  thoroughly  with  Dr. 
Finley.  In  my  conception  a  good  librarian 
is  one  who  can  conquer  his  environment, 
whether  that  be  a  public  library,  a  college 


library,  a  business  library,  or  any  other 
variety. 

Sometimes  such  a  conquest  comes  by 
adapting  oneself  to  certain  established  con- 
ditions, again  by  destroying  existing  ones 
that  are  unfavorable.  A  wise  engineer 
studies  his  maps  and  his  ground,  he  knows 
the  configuration  of  the  land,  he  Judges 
whether  to  make  a  detour  to  avoid  an 
obstacle  or  to  blast  the  obstacle  from  his 
straight  path. 

The  great  modem  conqueror  is  the  en- 
gineer, and  we  are  bold  enough  to  class 
librarianship-  as  an  engineering  project. 
I  am  not  unaware  of  my  temerity  in  using 
such  a  figrure  in  this  company.  Though 
it  is  not  original,  I  ought  to  leave  it  to  an 
engineer  to  expand,  but  it  expresses  my 
thought. 

The  librarian's  task  is  to  survey  the  tract 
he  is  to  administer,  to  lay  out  the  road 
systems  which  will  open  it  up,  to  decide 
upon  the  transportation  methods  and 
agents  that  will  be  best  suited  to  assemble 
material  at  a  desired  point  expeditiously 
and  in  prime  condition,  all  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  kind  of  produce  the  tract 
bears,  its  destination  and  intended  use. 

There  is  a  certain  charm,  it  is  true, 
in  a  wood,  with  wandering  paths  made  by 
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aixnlem  feet,  but  one  does  not  choose  snch 
roads  if  there  is  need  of  arriying  quickly 
at  a  goal. 

In  the  task  of  organizing  and  running  a 
library  there  Is  room,  according  to  the 
sise  of  the  Job,  for  the  head  engineer  and 
often  for  keen  assistants  developing  toward 
headship,  and  so  down  through  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  subordinates,  any  one  of 
whom  may  be  either  the  big  man  of  the 
future,  or  destined  alwajrs  to  remain  as 
one  of  the  undistinguished  "gang.** 

What,  then,  do  we  require  of  a  would- 
be  conqueror?  First,  certain  personal  quali- 
fications and  dispositions.  Second,  native 
abilities  and  education. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  develop  all  that 
is  implied  In  those  two  divisions,  your 
minds  win  run  over  rapidly  aU  the  char- 
acteristics that  are  usually  enumerated  as 
desirable  for  a  librarian,  from  robust 
health  to  angelic  tempers. 

Native  ability  is  an  Indispensable  pre- 
requisite. There  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
supposing  that  a  naturally  stupid  individ- 
ual, a  low  grade  mentality,  can  by  any 
varnish  of  technical  instruction  or  length 
of  practical  experience  ever  be  a  good 
librarian.  It  is  a  dreadful  pity  that  such 
handicapped  people  exist,  but  there  is  no 
royal  touch  In  library  training  which  will 
transform  them.  There  may  be  certain 
"chores"  some  of  them  can  perform  in  a 
library,  but  they  are  no  more  librarian- 
stuff  than  they  are  potential  doctors  or 
captains  of  industry  or  anything  else  that 
requires  healthy  brains. 

One  service  we  owe  to  the  library  pro- 
fession is  to  discourage  such  people  from 
trying  to  become  librarians,  and  to  labor 
to  prevent  employers  from  supposing  that 
a  library  is  a  fit  field  for  them. 

We  all  know  how  much  a  person  of 
great  native  ability  can  achieve  without 
much  formal  education  and  we  sincerely 
honor  the  selfmade  man;  but,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  better  the  education  be- 
fore technical  training  begins,  the  more 
desirable  the  candidate  who  would  enter 
upon  library  work. 


Every  branch  of  knowledge  that  has  been 
opened  up  to  him  adds  to  his  value,  both 
'  because  of  the  special  knowledge  it  adds 
to  his  equipment,  and  because  it  gives 
him  a  broader  concepticm  of  life  and  a 
better  basis  for  comparison. 

So,  for  every  librarian,  I  should  like  to 
have  a  good  general  foundation,  plus  a 
certain  understanding  of  whatever  spe- 
cialty his  work  requires,  and  the  wider  and 
deeper  that  understanding  the  better. 

To  my  mind  every  librarian  is  as  much 
a  specialist  as  the  business  or  sdenoe 
librarian.  Only,  the  specialty  of  children's 
librarian  needs  is  of  one  type  and  that  of 
the  librarian  of  an  industry  which  pro- 
duces dyestuffs  or  one  that  makes  elec- 
trical appliances  Is  of  another. 

The  opposing  term  to  public  library  U 
not  special  library,  but  private  library, 
and  the  error  in  classification  implied  In 
opposing  public  and  special,  if  I  may  so 
say  without  rudeness,  I  think  is  responsi- 
ble for  a  confusion  of  thoun^t  that  has  led 
to  unnecessary  friction. 

Whatever  the  content  of  knowledge  that 
education  has  left  as  a  residuum,  though, 
is  subordinate  to  whether  the  educative 
process  has  left  a  person  "educable,"  aide 
to  throw  away  old  knowledge,  to  scrap 
false  theories  and  worn  out  methods  and 
continuously  to»  survey  anew  each  library 
experience  that  comes  to  him,  recognising 
the  problems  involved  and  thinking  them 
through  straight. 

Given  this  paragon  you  will  probably 
tell  me  that  he  would  make  a  good  libra- 
rian without  any  special  library  training. 
I  grant  yon  he  probably  would.  Please 
let  me  make  myself  clear.  When  it  comes 
to  a  choice  between  a  person  of  fine  native 
ability,  with  good  education  but  no  library 
science  knowledge,  as  exposed  to  a  library 
school  graduate  of  mediocre  ability  and  av- 
erage education — and  snch  exist — I  should 
choose  the  former  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation. 

But  at  present  it  is  not  such  a  dioloe  I 
am  thinking  of,  for  I  have  expressly  stlpu- 
IntcHl  for  the  good  qualities  of  ability  and 
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prerocattonal  education  in  a  would-be  con- 
queror, and  I  go  back  to  him.  The  point 
18,  wouldn't  he  be  a  better  librarian,  with 
less  waste  of  time,  if  he  could  start  in  in-^ 
formed  of  methods  of  organizing  material, 
cataloging  and  Indexing  it,  acquainted  with 
existing  tools  and  on  the  look-out  for  new 
ones;  able  to  compare  methods,  with  ap- 
preciation of  their  use  for  attaining  an 
end  desired? 

Why  make  him  work  through  all  the 
stages  of  development  through  which  the 
librarians  of  the  past  have  risen,  when  he 
mig^t  1^  well  begin  at  the  latest  stage 
and  take  advantage  of  the  acceleration  of 
evolution. 

The  burro  is  a  very  useful  animal  in  the 
Grand  Canon,  but  a  Rolls-Royce  is  more 
suited  to  less  primitive  trails. 

Whatever  the  kind  of  library,  the  suc- 
cessful person  will  be  the  one  who  knows 
his  community,  his  clientele,  his  stock  of 
resources,  whether  books  or  other  kinds, 
and  can  use  the  best  of  library  science 
methods  to  make  the  resources  serve  the 
clientele. 

This  will  seem  a  big  preamble  to  reach 
the  specific  subject  I  was  set,  that  of 
library   training  for  the  special  library. 

I  should  like  to  divide  consideration  of 
that  into  two  parts:  First,  what  I  should 
plan  if  I  had  a  free  hand;  second,  what 
actually,  even  now  is  available  In  existing 
library  schools.  No,  that  is  too  broad  a 
statement,  I  can  speak  only  for  the  school 
I  know  best 

I  should  like,  then,  a  good  supply  of 
educable  people,  of  good  native  ability  and 
varied  in  their  previous  education  and 
tasks.  Then,  for  a  year,  I  should  like  to 
have  those  planning  for  public,  college, 
or  other  libraries.  For  the  first  part  of 
the  year,  say  from  September  to  March,  I 
should  give  to  them  all  the  same  core  of 
library  science,  including  bibliography, 
cataloging,  indexing,  reference  and  re- 
search work. 

Those  are  equally  necessary  to  all  the 
students,  but  should  be  taught  with  all 
types  of  libraries  in  mind.  Or  it  would  be 
better  to  say  that  classification,  for  ex- 


ample,  should  be  taught  as  a  science,  not  as 
a  mere  system  of  assigning  numerical  S3mi- 
bols.  The  various  special  classifications 
are  as  necessary  to  a  person  whose  sole 
work  may  later  be  with  the  D.  C.  in  a 
small  public  library  as  to  one  wh6  has 
to  develop  a  scheme  for  a  highly  special- 
ized collection. 

The  third  term  I  should  allow  dilTeren- 
tiation  in  the  curriculum  for  the  members 
of  the  class,  allowing  each  to  "major"  ac- 
cording to  his  or  her  desires,  as  far  as 
that  could  be  provided  for,  with  the  neces- 
sarily restricted  facilities  available. 

The  line  in  which  one  would  major 
would  doubtless  follow  his  previous  educa- 
tion, experience,  or  interest. 

He  should  visit  places  of  the  type  that 
would  fit  his  purposes,  whether  factories, 
banks,  science  libraries  or  museums.  All 
library  schools  require  some  field  work, 
and  his  should  be  in  the  kind  of  library 
he  has  In  view. 

He  should  study  more  intensively  the 
"literature  of  his  subject,"  and  the  refer- 
ence books  and  sources  of  special  informa- 
tion, and  work  out  real  problems  In  ob- 
taining information.  He  should  get  as  wide 
an  acquaintance  with  periodicals  in  his 
special  line  as  possible,  and  practice  digest- 
ing articles. 

Finally,  he  should  be  given  the  general 
problem  of  supposing  he  was  set  the  task 
of  organizing  and  running  a  library  of 
the  type  desired,  and  work  out  his  solu- 
tion. It  might  not  be  a  correct  one,  but 
he  would  become  acquainted  with  the 
snags  and  possibilities,  so  that  when  the 
actual  chance  came,  he  would  not .  start 
in  ignorance. 

Such  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  is 
perfectly  possible,  all  that  stands  in  the 
way  is  lack  of  funds  to  finance  It,  unless 
there  is  sufficient  demand  for  it  to  Justify 
the  outlay. 

The  future  will  provide  for  It,  but  what 
is  there  at  present? 

Bven  now,  in  all  the  schools,  classifica- 
tion, bibliography  and  reference  courses 
are  valuable  to  one  wishing  to  be  a  spe- 
cial librarian,  as  is  the  course  in  public 
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documents  and  much  of  tbe  study  of  library 
methods. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  Simm<ms 
College  offered  an  electire  course  called 
"Special  Libraries."  Eighteen  students  of 
the  seniors  and  college  graduates  elected 
the  course. 

Between  March  and  June,  for  ten  weeks, 
the  class  met  twice  a  week,  and  were  al- 
lowed two  hours  a  week  after  each  class 
hour  for  study. 

The  test  used  was  Miss  Krause's  Butir 
n€88  lUMrariet,  and,  I  should  perhaiw  add, 
the  periodical  Special  Libraries, 

The  course  was  begun  with  an  address 
by  Carlos  Houghton — what  is  a  special 
UBRABT, — read  by  many  of  you  later  in 
the  Library  Journal,  It  closed  with  a  talk 
by  George  W.  Lee  on  infobmation  bebvicb. 


In  between,  in  every  altemative  class- 
hour,  a  librarian  of  some  special  library 
described  his  particular  institution. 

Under  the  surface  differences,  it  was 
extraordinarily  interesting  to  see  the  un- 
derlying unity  in  their  purposes  and 
methods. 

Those  of  us  who  were  public  library 
workers  were  equally  interested  to  see  how 
fundamentally  alike  were  public  and  spe- 
cial library  ideals,  and  even  methods. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  special  library  is  service.  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  that  that  is  not 
distinctive  of  special  libraries  only,  but 
is  the  slogan  of  our  profession.  We  are 
not  two  professions,  but  a  united  one,  as  I 
think  this  meeting  well  indicates. 


ADULT  EDUCATION 
A  Lbtteb  fbom  Dr.  Chables  W.   Euot 


Cambbidqe,  Mass.,  Jims  7,  1921. 
Deab  Miss  Ttleb: 

As  I  wrote  to  you  last  January,  the  sub- 
ject of  adult  education  has  been  interest- 
ing thoughtful  Americans  more  and  more 
for  several  years  past;  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  saying  something 
about  it  to  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion at  its  forthcoming  meeting  at  Swamp- 
scott  through  this  letter. 

We  used  to  think  of  education  as  chiefly 
for  children  before  the  age  of  flfteen.  For 
a  small  minority  of  children  we  extended 
the  period  of  education  through  a  high 
school  course  which  ordinarily  brought 
them  to  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  For 
a  still  smaller  fraction  of  the  rising  generar 
tion  we  extended  the  idea  of  education 
through  the  college  period.  It  was  the 
Chautauquas  and  the  summer  courses  of 
instruction  which  first  spread  among 
thoughtful  Americans  the  idea  that  educar 
tion  ought  to  go  on  throughout  life  In  some 
universities  in  the  intervals  of  work  for 
the  livelihood. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
down  to  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury were  seldom  successful  in  implanting 
in  their  pupils  a  love  of  reading,  a  real  de- 
light which  in  later  years  determined  a 
precious  use  of  a  good  part  of  their  leisure 
by  grown-up  people  who  were  earning  their 
own  livelihood.  If  any  child  fortunately 
acquired  a  love  of  reading.  It  was  due,  not 


to  the  school  or  the  teacher,  but  to  the 
father  or  mother  and  a  home  habit  In- 
deed, before  printing  and  the  Protestant 
Reformation  people  that  could  read  were 
great  rarities;  and  so  were  books.  Since 
1900  there  has  been  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  respect  to  implanting  in  school 
children  the  love  of  reading;  but  much  still 
remains  to  be  done.  American  and  English 
publishers  have  lately  contributed  consider- 
ably to  the  satisfaction  of  the  desire  of 
the  new  generation  for  good  reading. 
They  have  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  pub- 
lic good  encyclopaedias,  and  dictionaries 
which  are  also  encyclopaedias.  They  have 
issued  collections  of  selected  writings,  an- 
cient and  modern,  and  products  of  various 
nationalities,  which  are  real  treasuries  for 
the  lover  of  readiiig,  young  or  old,  educated 
or  uneducated.  Some  publishers  supply  in 
cheap  form  a  stream  of  books  which  have 
already  commended  themselves  to  a  gen- 
eration of  reading  people.  Local  clubs  cir- 
culate at  low  cost  not  only  the  best  maga- 
zines and  illustrated  papers,  but  also  the 
best  current  books.  In  many  cities  well- 
organized  classes  for  evenings  and  Satur- 
day afternoons  prolong  the  period  of  sys- 
tematic education  for  youth  who  have  been 
obliged  to  go  to  work  by  the  time  they 
were  fourteen,  sixteen,  or  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

This  prolongation  of  systematic  educa- 
tion and  the  increasing  success  of  schools 
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in  implanting  love  of  reading  confer  on  the 
public  or  endowed  libraries  a  new  privi- 
lege and  very  precious  opportunities;  and 
these  opportunities  come  not  only  to  the 
highly  organized  city  or  university  libra- 
ries, but  to  the  small  rural  libraries 
which  are  able  to  employ  a  librarian 
competent  to  direct  the  individual  appli- 
cant for  books  to  the  best  and  most  ap- 
prc^riate  reading  for  that  person.  To  ren- 
der this  service  to  applicants  for  books  is 
to  carry  forward  education  into  and 
through  adult  life. 

An  Important  part  of  the  aid  a  competent 
librarian  can  give  such  persons  is  to  make 
them  familiar  with  the  use  of  books  of 
reference  of  all  sorts,  and  with  the  indices 
of  good  collections  or  sets  of  well-selected 
books  and  of  series  of  well-conducted  jour- 
nals and  magazines.  Any  intelligent  per- 
son who  learns  to  use  books  of  reference, 
indices,  and  concordances  will  be  able  to 
guide  himself  safely  to  much  good  reading, 
and  will  80  be  enabled  to  follow  his  own 
bent  in  reading.  In  this  way  a  competent 
librarian,  or  librarian's  assistant,  in  a  free 


library  can  be  of  great  service  to  any 
young  person  who  manifests  a  desire  for 
guidance  towards  appropriate  reading. 

Most  of  the  evils  from  which  modern 
society  is  suffering  can  be  cured  only  by 
education,  begun  in  youth  but  continued 
into  adult  life.  Among  these  evils  are  the 
industrial  unrest,  the  manifest  deficiencies 
of  the  American  people  in  respect  to  car- 
riage, posture,  muscular  development,  and 
grace  of  movement,  infant  mortality,  child 
labor,  alcoholism,  bad  housing,  bad  diets, 
and  waste  of  the  nation's  material  re- 
sources. All  these  can  be  remedied  only 
through  better  education  of  each  successive 
generation.  They  all  need  to  be  dug  up  by 
the  roots,  and  to  be  made  to  cease  in  man- 
kind's environment.  To  this  incessant 
digging  up  every  helpful  human  agency, 
governmental,  political,  or  social,  should  be 
directed;  and  among  these  agencies  the 
free  library  already  has  a  high  place, 
which,  however,  can  be  enlarged  in  the  fu- 
ture by  wise  and  constant  effort. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chables  W.  Euot. 


STATE-WIDE  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
By  Juua  a.  Robin soit.  Secretary,  Iowa  Library  Commission 

A  Bummarp 


The  recognition  of  state-wide  responsi- 
bility in  providing  free  books  had  its  first 
manifestation  in  the  passage  of  laws  au- 
thorizing city  library  support.  Next  came 
laws  for  promoting  the  growth  and  effi- 
ciency of  these  libraries,  and  simultane- 
ously in  many  states  there  was  created  a 
state  department  charged  with  such  duty, 
together  with  the  operation  of  a  state 
traveling  library  system  for  the  use  of 
communities  without  other  library  facili- 
ties. 

The  governing  bodies  of  the  different 
state  library  extension  agencies  differ  both 
in  number  of  members  and  method  of 
appointment.  Library  commissions  and 
boards  of  education  generally  consist  of 
both  appointed  and  ex-offlcio  members. 
State  Library  Boards  are  generally  ex- 
offlcio. 

The  most  desirable  board  would  seem 
to  be  an  appointed  one,  not  too  large,  whose 
chief  duty,  or  equally  important  with  any 
assigned   to   it,  should   be   the  promotion 


of  city  and  county  libraries  and  the  cir- 
culation of  books  through  a  state  travel- 
ing library. 

The  other  essentials  for  ideal  state  library 
service  include  (a)  sufficient  appropriation 
to  secure  (b)  an  adequate  well  selected 
book  collection,  and  (c)  a  competent  staff, 
with  a  librarian  at  the  head,  sufficient  help, 
and  high  enough  salaries  to  command  such 
help,  (d)  publicity  which  will  carry  in- 
formation of  the  resources  of  the  library 
to  all  in  the  state  needing  its  aid.  Too 
frequently  this  cannot  be  done  as  the  sap- 
ply  is  not  equal  to  meet  the  demand  which 
would  thus  be  created  and  many  people 
of  the  state  are  deprived  of  the  help  which 
they  need  and  desire  and  for  which  they 
pay, — though  not  to  an  alarmingly  large 
amount,  (e)  There  should  be  included 
also,  facilities  for  reference  work,  with  a 
trained  reference  librarian,  and  books,  mag- 
azines, and  pamphlets  in  numbers  to  meet 
the  demands.  And  not  depending  upon 
the  appropriation  but  upon  the  attitude  of 
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the  state,  la  a  proper  standing  for  the  de- 
partment as  a  state  department,  cordial 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  state  officials, 
suitable  and  well  equipped  rooms,  and 
ability  to  secure  sufficient  supplies  and 
printing. 

A  brief  review  of  the  library  facilities 
of  the  states  with  the  special  work  of  each 
library  will  serve  to  show  that  though  the 
field  may  seem  well  covered,  there  has 
been  and  is  still  need  for  a  further  source 
of  book  supply. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  libraries  for  the 
use  ef  the  people  of  the  state,  we  may  well 
place  first  free  publio^libraries  supported 
by  the  cities  for  the  use  of  the  residents 
of  the  cities.  But  in  many  states  the  num- 
ber of  cities  and  towns  large  enough  to 
support  a  library  adequately,  has  been 
nearly  reached. 

In  addition  to  its  public  libraries  every 
state  contains  what  perhaps  we  should 
place  second,  school  libraries.  Their  in- 
ability to  supply  the  book  needs  of  the 
people  is  shown  (a)  by  their  limited  num- 
ber in  most  states,  for  while  there  exist 
laws  or  state  board  requirements  for  their 
establishment,  the  provisions  ef  these  laws 
are  often  inadequate  and  the  laws,  such  as 
they  are,  are  often  evaded  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  in  one  state  books  may 
be  borrowed  from  the  traveling  library  to 
fill  these  requirements;  and  in  some  cases 
the  boxes  have  remained  unopened — still 
the  school  could  report  that  it  had  the 
books. 

(b)  Where  school  libraries  do  exist  they 
are  often  inadequate  because  the  book  etii' 
lections  are  small,  poorly  selected,  and 
not  made  available  by  classification,  cata- 
loging or  proper  administration. 

This  lack  on  the  part  of  school  libraries 
to  fulfill  even  their  own  functions  of  sup- 
plementing the  school  work,  gnrows  out  of 
lack  of  funds,  lack  of  state  supervision, 
lack  of  trained  and  competent  librarians, 
tod  lack  of  recognition  on  the  part  of 
school  authorities,  of  the  diflTerence  between 
a  properly  conducted  and  a  poorly  con- 
ducted library. 

Third,  we  may  place  colIe|;e  and  other 


reference  libraries.  In  the  number  of  vol- 
umes, these  libraries  always  stand  hi|^ 
but  while  fulfilling  a  need  for  researdi 
work  they  do  not  supply  the  need,  if  not 
greater,  at  least  of  a  larger  number  of 
people,  for  general  reading.  They  are 
also  limited  in  their  availability  for  their 
books  cannot  be  borrowed  and  they  are 
often  too  distant  to  be  readily  visited. 

County  libraries  exist  in  growing  num- 
bers in  different  states  and  are  being 
pushed  in  many  more  and  to  them  we  must 
look  in  the  future  for  the  solution  of  our 
problem.  Two  states  only,  California,  and 
Utah,  consider  that  they  have  grown  to 
such  numbers  as  to  fill  all  book  needs.  In 
many  states  there  are  as  yet  no  county 
BjTstems  and  in  many  others  they  are  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  take  their  places 
alone.  Therefore,  if  any  attempt  Is  made 
for  a  number  of  years  to  come  to  simply 
the  "other  half  of  our  peculation  with 
books,  it  must  be  in  many  states  throus^ 
our  traveling  library  systems  which  have 
not  yet  outlived  their  usefulness,  but  o^ 
cupy  an  important  place  in  the  library 
facilities  of  the  state. 

Perhaps  in  closing  it  may  not  be  amisi 
to  suggest  the  limitations  of  such  state 
service  as  I  'have  attempted  to  describe. 

The  first  is  the  financial  one.  To 
adequately  carry  on  the  wor)c  of  supply- 
ing half  or  more  than  half  of  the  popular 
tion  of  a  state  with  books  througli  one 
agency,  and  at  long 'range,  requires  amudi 
larger  appropriation  than  most  states  at 
the  present  time  are  willing  to  make  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  work  is  now  and 
always  will  be  handicapped  by  lack  of 
funds.  And  even  were  that  not  so,  a  travd- 
ing  library  is  not  an  economical  method  of 
book  supply  because  of  the  increased  cost 
of  library  work  by  mail,  the  larger  totob 
needed  to  handle  it,  and  the  loss  in  the  use 
of  books  by  the  time  required  for  trans- 
portation, making  necessary  a  larger  col- 
lection. 

The  second  limitation  is  in  the  service 
to  users  of  the  traveling  library,  for  state 
service  means  smaller  collections  at  hand 
and  more  delay  in  securing  books  than 
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woald  be  true  with  a  local  or  county  li- 
brary. A  mail  order  library  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  the  ease,  be  as  satisfactory 
as  one  which  is  as  near  as  your  telephone 
or  your  automobile. 

But  above  all  is  the .  fact  that  all  the 
people  of  the  state  will  never  be  served 
in  this  way.  Some  will  never  know  about 
it,  some  will  never  make  the  effort  to  use 
it,  and  some  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
such  service. 

The  ideal,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be 
city  and  county  libraries,  suppljring  the 
ordinary  book  demands  and  in  addition 
a  state  department  for  the  fostering  of 
these  libraries  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
book  collection  to  serve  the  state  through 
these  larger  units  in  supplying  books  of 
limited  local  demand,  to  supplement  the 


city  and  county  collections,  and  for  reloan- 
ing  by  them. 

One  state — ^may  I  be  pardoned  for  now 
naming  that  state — ^for  it  is  the  state  which 
Miss  Tyler  made  famous — ^that  state  has 
a  revised  version  of  "Books  for  Every- 
body" which  reads,  "A  bpok  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  Iowa  through 
the  libraries  of  Iowa."  Until  that  glad 
day  shall  come  when  all  the  states  realize 
that  dream  through  our  city  and  county 
libraries,  state-wide  library  service  through 
a  traveling  library  will  continue  to  be 
needed.  With  adequate  support,  its  pos- 
sibilities for  good  are  almost  unlimited. 

Let  us  therefore  pray  for  liberal-minded 
and  broad-visioned  legislators  who  shall  be 
as  anxious  as  we  that  the  state  shall  do  its 
full  share  in  providing  books  for  every- 
body. 


NEXT  STEPS  IN  EXTENDING  THE  USE  OP  BOOKS 
Fbederic  G.  Melcheb,  Secretary,  National  Attodation  of  Book  PuhlUher^ 


No  past  diligence  of  mine  has  ever  re- 
ceived such  prompt  and  outspoken  recog- 
nition as  the  previous  speakers  have  given 
to  the  part  I  have  taken  in  helping  to  carry 
through  Miss  Tyler's  plan  for  this  meeting. 
Jt  seems  only  fair  to  me,  howevcfr,  to  ex- 
plain that  I  myself  appear  in  this  part  of 
the  program,  not  by  my  own  planning,  but 
by  the  president's  invitation. 

It  might  seem,  perhaps,  that  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  the  last  address  on  a  six- 
day  convention  had  its  disadvantages,  yet 
I  hold  this  opportunity  with  great  pleasure, 
and  it  seems  to  me  a  notable  testimony  to 
the  unusual  character  of  this  convention 
that  a  thousand  people  are  on  Saturday 
evening  still  gathered  here,  still  interested 
in  the  things  that  have  brought  us  together. 
And  I  find  another  pleasure  in  that  I  am 
enabled  to  prevent  you  from  forgetting  two 
significant  things  of  the  conference  week. 

May  I  recall  to  you  the  happy  turn  of 
phrase  of  Dr.  Butterfleld  this  morning, 
when  he  said,  wording  a  slogan  that  has 
been  mine  without  knowing  it,  that  the 
thing    for   us    all    to    do    is   to   make    it 


"Everybody  for  Books!"  And  if  that  is 
our  objective,  I  turn  back  for  the  means 
to  accomplish  this  to  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Tyler  in  her  opening  address,  when 
she  pointed  out  that  in  our  steps  ahead 
we  should  look  forward  to  a  period  of  co- 
operatidb  between  all  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  use  and  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  books. 

In  one  other  way  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  be  the  last  speaker,  and  for  this 
moment  I  would  rather  assume  my  more 
hard-earned  title  of  bookseller  rather  than 
such  newly  acquired  ones  as  editor  or 
Publishers'  Association  secretary.  I  would 
like  to  remind  you  that  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  booksellers  sloughed 
off  the  Job  of  publishing  in  order  that  they 
could  more  earnestly  concentrate  them- 
selves on  the  more  interesting  and  in- 
triguing work  of  getting  the  book  to  its 
ultimate  consumer.  Some  seventy-five  years 
after  that  booksellers  began  to  share  With 
the  free  public  library  this  great  task  of 
bringing  the  book  to  everybody,  and  the 
(Communities,  ae  I  iiave  been  reminded  In 
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some  of  the  speeches  this  week,  in  which 
the  free  library  most  rapidly  sprang  op  were 
those  in  which  the  booksellers  had  been 
most  arduously  laboring.  So,  as  a  book- 
seller, then,  I  welcome  in  this  spirit  of 
"Ererybody  for  Books"  our  younger  broth- 
ers,  the  puUishers,  and  that  lusty  young 
fraternity,  the  representatiTes  of  the  free 
puUic  library  movement 

Two  or  three  times  this  week  I  have 
changed  my  mind  as  to  the  right  direction 
for  remarks  to  take  at  this  time.  After 
I  heard  the  account  of  one  of  the  OTening 
meetings  in  this  hall,  and  of  the  venomous 
hordes  that  came  in  through  these  un- 
screened windows,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
by  this  hour  you  would  be  ready  for  one 
semi-humorous  story  and  then  departure. 
I  had  again  thought  that  some  special  ref- 
erence to  practical  means  for  forwarding 
this  "Everybody  for  Books"  movement 
might  be  appropriate,  based  on  the  ex- 
perience that  I  have  had  in  some  book  cam- 
paigns in  the  last  year.  But  after  the  ex- 
hilaration of  the  meetings  which  I  have 
attended  and  of  the  papers,  many  of  which 
have  seemed  to  me  of  great  significance, 
I  would  rather  lay  my  emphasis  on  some 
of  the  tendencies  I  see  in  what  I  have 
heard  discussed  rather  than  to  try  to  out- 
line my  idea  of  the  steps  that  might  now 
be  made. 

And  it  seems  also  that  if  I  am  to  speak 
of  new  steps  it  will  make  the  chance  of 
their  accomplishment  seem  more  possible 
if  I  preface  this  with  reference  to  one  or 
two  hopeful  aspects  )f  the  situation  that 
faces  those  of  us  mno  are  interested  in 
the  distribution  of  books. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  not  forget  that 
we  are  in  a  new,  growing  field;  that  the 
book  as  we  know  it  is  a  young  thing;  that 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  it  was 
just  touching  a  little  of  the  material  that 
we  now  see  in  book  form.  Look  back 
twenty  years  into  your  A.  L.  A.  selective 
catalogs  and  note  the  dassiflcations  that 
were  not  there  then  and  that  are  found 
now.  The  future  is  all  before  the  book, 
in  spite  of  the  old  dates  on  some  title 
pages.     Book  distribution  is  a  young  en- 


terprise, in  spite  of  the  numbers  here 
gathered  from  all  over  the  country.  Here 
we  are  in  the  greatest  English-speaking 
nation  of  the  world,  with  a  young,  grew- 
ing  enterprise  in  our  hands,  an  exhilarat- 
ing opportunity. 

And  I  note  one  other  encouraging  as- 
pect of  our  situation.  We  sometimes  think 
that  we  have  in  our  communities  reached 
the  ultimate  public  appropriation  for  the 
work  we  are  doing.  Let  us,  then,  look  at 
some  figures  such  as  I  saw  today  on  the 
bulletin  board  which  show  that  the  aver 
age  per  capita  contribution  to  library  sup- 
port is  52.7  cents  per  annum.  We  are 
not  likely  to  admit  that  the  cause  we  be- 
lieve in,  the  institution  we  cherish,  is  likely 
to  halt  in  its  growth  when  the  public  is 
contributing  that  small  amount.  That  is 
not  a  figure  of  discouragement,  it  is  a 
figure  of  encouragement  It  shows  that 
we  have  a  great  area  of  wealth  to  tap 
and  that  any  steps  we  outline  for  growth 
can  be  supported,  if  they  be  made  feasible 
and  if  their  worth  be  demonstrated  to  the 
public  which  is  to  be  asked  to  pay. 

Of  the  significant  tendencies  that  I  have 
seen  touched  upon  this  week  which  seem 
to  me  in  line  with  the  probable  direction 
the  new  growth  of  reading  will  take,  the 
first  one  has  been  admirably  covered  in' 
the  paper  this  afternoon  by  Miss  Parsons. 
It  seems  to  me  that  those  of  us  who  handle 
books  will  find  our  own  reading  taking  a 
new  direction — that  it  will  be  deepened, 
enriched, — ^and  we  will  find  that  we  are 
not  taking  on  merely  more  professional 
knowledge  but  a  more  spiritual  enthusiasm. 
Young  book  salesmen  used  to  come  to  me 
when  they  wanted  to  increase  their  sales 
in  our  bookstore  and  wanted  to  know  if 
there  was  any  trick  to  salesmanship.  All 
I  could  say  was,  'There  is  no  routine 
method  that  amounts  to  anything.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  love  a  book  and  want 
to  get  it  out  to  the  right  person. — "Boc^es 
for  Everybody'  as  fast  as  you  can."  Li- 
brarians are  selling  the  book-uiing  habit 
to  their  communities,  and  the  exaltation 
they  carry  to  it  must  in  some  part»  oome 
from  what  they  get  from  their  reading. 
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In  another  field,  one  that  has  been  par- 
ticularly Interesting  to  me  in  the  last  few 
years  and  in  which  I  have  already  had 
opportunity  to  Join  in  your  discussion, 
there  is  the  question  of  the  present  tend- 
ency in  reading  for  children.  In  this  field 
is  it  not  also  true  that  the  Interesting 
problem  just  ahead — though  not  the  whole 
problem — is  not  merely  the  supplying  of 
an  addition  to  the  practical  knowledge  of 
the  child,  not  merely  serring  as  an  adjunct 
to  our  schools,  thus  increasing  the  child's 
ability  to  read;  we  are  not  chiefly  anxious 
that  a  continuous  blur  of  type  shall  run 
before  the  child's  eye,  but  we  are  anxious 
that  he  shall  get  the  full  personal  Talue 
out  of  these  things — the  fine  fancy,  the 
far  Yision,  the  chance  for  him  to  grow  as 
an  individual. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  I  believe  so 
strongly  that  the  books  must  not  only  be 
passed  over  library  desks  with  the  check- 
ing card  afternoon  after  afternoon,  they 
must  not  only  be  conveniently  located  in 
the  grade  schools  and  the  high  schools, 
but  they  must  also  be  in  the  home,  the  most 
favorable  of  surroundings  for  the  child  to 
get  what  he  individually  needs  out  of  books. 
The  vistas  from  books  he  owns  are  not 
narrowed  by  an  elder's  personality.  They 
are  not  lectured  to  him.  He  is  in  a  com- 
fortable seat  of  his  own  choosing,  and  he 
draws  from  the  pages  the  food  that  he  may 
need. 

In  another  field  our  speaker  this  morning 
pointed  out  the  same  condition.  He  said, 
in  relation  to  books  for  the  farmer,  that 
it  was  not  the  book  on  his  technical  train- 
ing or  his  economic  situation  that  was 
now  most  needed;  it  was  that  the  book 
should  approach  him  on  his  social  side, 
that  he  may  have  some  vision  of  his  place 
in  the  commonwealth.  Thus  again  it  is 
emphasised  that  the  reading  tendencies 
ahead  are  to  give  a  spiritual  touch  to  every 
group. 

We  have  often  emphasised  the  elTect  of 
the  war  on  technical  training.  Is  it  that 
the,  laborer  must  then  be  supplied  merely 
with  books  that  shall  tell  him  how  to  use 
his  hands  and  how  to  improve  in  his  craftT 


Far  we  want  to  go  in*  that  direction,  but 
let  us  take  the  lesson,  too,  from  some  of 
the  experiences  of  the  correspondence 
schools  (who  with  their  commercial  fore- 
sight anticipated  us  in  this  field). 
Why  is  it  that  so  large  a  percentage  of 
those  that  they  persuade  by  their  adver- 
tisements to  undertake  systematic  study 
drop  out  before  the  course  is  ended?  It 
is  because  merely  the  desire  for  a  skillful 
hand  will  not  keep  people  at  study  ni^t 
after  ni^t;  the  thing  that  will  keep  a 
man  unwearyingly  at  such  a  program  is 
some  vision  that  his  craft  is  to  have  a  finer 
and  better  place  in  a  reorganized  society. 
I  have  no  suggestion  as  to  what  that  re- 
organization is  to  be,  whether  it  go  under 
one  name  or  the  other,  but  we  do  know  and 
wSe  do  see  that  it  is  the  vision  of  such  a 
reorganization  that  keeps  men  to  their 
craft  and  accelerates  them  in  their  study. 
In  this  new  field  of  teaching  the  handi- 
crafts, then,  we  must  see  that  on  the  same 
shelves  with  the  technical  books  are  the 
books  that  shall  paint  the  new  vision  of 
a  new  social  order. 

To  pass  to  just  two  other  fields  in  which 
we  may  approach  people  by  groups,  one  of 
the  great  meetings  of  this  conference  was 
that  on  the  place  of  the  religious  book  in 
the  public  library.  Too  long  have  we 
treated  this  as  a  rather  avoided  question. 
Be  it  or  not  a  delicate  problem  to  handle 
the  selections  of  the  things  that  churches 
need  to  find  in  the  library,  the  church  is 
too  great  an  organization,  too  large  a  hu- 
man interest  to  b^lM  out  of  a  library's 
daily  consideration.'"'^ 

Mr.  Wells,  in  his  newest  book.  The 
salvaging  of  civilization,  has  pointed  out 
that  when  young  people  are  of  college  age 
there  are  three  subjects  that  interest  them 
for  discussion  more  than  any  others,  all 
of  Which  are  but  little  on  the  college  cur- 
riculum and  all  -of  which  they  may  be 
eager  to  read  about  and  discuss.  Those 
three  subjects,  he  points  out,  are  property, 
religion,  and  sex.  On  the  subject  of  prop- 
erty, communism,  socialism,  collectivism, 
whatever  form  property  handling  may 
take,  there  is  perpetually  interest— and  on 
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these  subjeeti  our  shdree  muet  be  well  rep- 
resented. Hare  we  not,  also,  to  recognise 
that  the  subject  of  religion  Is  perpetually 
interesting  and  that  there  are  signs  today 
that  it  Is  finding  more  interest  than  erer 
before?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  llbrarT's  in- 
teresting and  pressing  proldems  to  find 
by  comparing  experiences,  not  by  theory, 
what  can  best  be  done  in  order  that  we 
may  proride  for  this  increasing  need  of  a 
proper  rtfation  between  the  religions  or- 
ganisations of  all  kinds  and  the  center  of 
information,  the  public  library? 

And  finally  I  Tenture  to  point  out  the 
important  new  emphasis  that  must  be  made 
in  the  question  of  the  information  sup- 
plied on  the  subject  of  our  country  and 
its  goremment  It  wUl  not  be  enoui^  that 
we  furnish  textbooks  on  dries,  that  we  help 
people  to  understand  the  use  of  the  ballot 
and  how  to  walk  to  the  polls  and  details 
of  that  kind;  more  than  that,  there  must 
be  supplied  an  inspiration  to  toant  the 
gOTemment  to  go  in  the  direction  of  our 
dearest  Tislons.  Our  goTemment  was 
founded  on  an  Inspiration  that  was  in- 
tellectual, such  as  that  which  came  from 
the  French  Rerolution.  We  hare  stepped 
out  into  new  things  at  Tarious  periods  in 
our  history  with  a  confidence  and  resolu- 
tion showing  that  we  had  a  Tision  of  our 
goal  and  knew  we  were  on  our  way,  that 
we  were  led  by  a  divine  direction  rather 
than  by  a  purely  detailed  knowledge  of 
political  machinery.  So  in  the  study  of 
our  gOTemment  we  must  hare  ideals  to 
work  forward  to.  It  seems  to  me  that  all 
these  things  signify  that  there  must  be  a 
spiritual,  an  uplifting  and  exhilarating 
touch  given  to  our  approach  to  the  read- 
ing groups  that  we  serve. 

We  have  come  for  this  conference  to  a 
region  that  I  have  ever  turned  to  for  rest 
and  for  inspiration — to  the  edge  of  the 
open  ocean.  There  are  some  characteristics 
of  such  a  pilgrimage  that  are  peculiarly 
applicable,  I  think,  to  the  problems  that 
this  organization  has  recently  faced  and 
those  it  now  approaches.  The  ocean  always 
brings  to  me  a  sense  of  its  unchangeable- 
ness— of  how  little  man  can  do  against 


nature's  power;  that  it  can  thwart  us  or 
aid  us,  that  it  will  always  be  here,  roiling 
in  and  out  perpetually  over  the  rocks.  I 
can  sit  on  its  edge  and  forget  what  has 
fevered  me,  the  objects  that  I  felt  must  be 
accomplished,  the  things  that  I  thought 
must  be  changed,  and  I  feel  it  reach  out 
a  calming  hand  and  say,  "Why  so  hot, 
little  man?^  So  we  can  come  as  a  group 
who  have  been  labor&ig  in  various  com- 
munities and  have  felt  that  we  must  do 
this,  that  we  must  have  this  change,  that 
we  must  do  more  with  this  or  that  oppor- 
tunity; and  the  first  touch  upon  us  when 
we  get  to  the  edge  of  the  ocean  is  a  feel- 
ing of  that  chiding,  ''Why  so  hot,  little 
ones?    After  all,  the  world  will  go  on." 

And  the  ocean  can  add  another  touch. 
Just  as  the  wind  changed  yesterday  and 
broui^t  that  exhilarating  tang  of  the  salt, 
so  the  ocean,  after  **ftitniwy  j^  can  also 
send  us  back  to  our  places  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  we  have  quietly  drunk  of 
something  that  stimulates  us  to  do  more 
valiantly  and  more  interestedly  those 
things  that  have  troulded  and  halted  us. 

I  am  to  go  from  here  to  the  place  where 
I  am  most  fond  of  turning  for  diange  and 
recreation — ^to  the  easternmost  end  of  my 
native  state,  to  Provlncetown — there  to 
have  more  of  this  same  salt  air  and  rest 
I  shall  be  reminded  as  I  look  from  the 
cottage  porch  that  there  was  the  first  stop- 
ping place  on  the  Mayflower's  route  three 
hundred  years  ago,  and  I  shall  recall  that 
in  that  harbor  a  group  of  far-seeing  ad- 
venturers, hardy  people  of  very  mixed 
kind,  stood  in  the  cabin  and  signed  the 
famous  Compact  And  the  word  that 
stands  out  of  the  Compact  is  the  word 
that  your  president  started  us  with  here 
at  the  Conference — the  great  word  'To- 
gether," which  has  rung  down  through 
three  hundred  years  of  American  his- 
tory; the  voyage  that  was  the  greatest 
voyage  this  ocean  has  ever  seen,  ended 
with  that  word,  "Together."  And  badk  of 
that  Pilgrim  group,  making  it  possible  for 
those  lines  of  influence  to  go  out  fnmi 
Massachusetts  to  every  part  of  this  country 
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and  to  all  her  institutions,  back  of  them 
tiiere  was  a  voice  on  the  shores  of  Old 
Holland,  the  voice  of  Pastor  Robinson,  who 
had  told  them  that  "Brermore  new  light 
shall  break  forth  from  the  Word." 
So  we,  who  are  tmstees  of  the  printed 


word  in  this  great  land,  may  echo  after 
three  hundred  years  the  words  of  that 
great  leader  and  may  ourselves  covet  some 
share  of  his  mantle  by  exclaiming  as  he 
would  exclaim,  "Let  evermore  new  light 
break  forth  from  the  printed  word." 


RECENT  LEGISLATION  AND  LIBRARY  REVENUES* 
Bt  William  F.  Tust,  LilMrarian,  Itocheater  Public  Library 


A  New  York  state  amendment  fixes  two 
mills  as  the  possible  maximum  library  tax 
in  municipalities  with  an  assessed  valua- 
tion of  one  million  or  less;  one  and  one- 
half  mills  on  more  than  one  million  and 
less  than  two  millions;  one  mill  on  two 
millions  or  over. 

In  New  Jersey  one  amendment  increases 
the  permissive  maximum  library  tax  rate 
from  onoHsixth  to  two-thirds  of  a  mill.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  mandatory  rate  of  one- 
third  mill.  Another  r^noves  the  limit  of 
$1,000  which  a  union  of  municipalities  may 
raise  annually  by  tax  for  library  purposes. 

Illinois  passed  an  amendment  increasing 
the  possible  maximum  library  tax  levy  in 
cities  under  100,000  to  two  mills  (formerly 
one  and  one-third  mill)  and  in  cities  over 
100,000  to  one  mill  (formerly  two-thirds 
mill).  It  also  excepts  libraries  from  the 
scaling  under  the  two  per  cent  reduction 
clause  of  the  Juul  act  Another  bill  amends 
the  Juul  act  to  permit  this  exception. 

In  Missouri  an  amendment  increases  the 
mandatory  minimum  tax  levy  in  cities  of 
the  first  class  from  four-tenths  to  eightr 
tenths  of  a  mill.  This  was  introduced  at 
the  instance  of  the  St  Joseph  Public  Li- 
brary but  it  applies  to  all  first  class  cities. 
Another  law  amends  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  St  Joseph  by  increasing  the  min- 
imum library  tax  which  the  council  must 
appropriate  from  four-tenths  to  eight-tenths 
of  a  mill.  This  will  increase  the  library's 
annual  income  about  $21,000. 

Kansas  passed  an  amendment  raising  the 
permissive  maximum  library  tax  from  one- 
half  mill  to  one  mill  in  cities  of  second 
and  third  class.   Cities  of  first  class  already 
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had  authority  to  levy  one  mill  If  popula- 
tion was  under  40,000;  over  that  one- 
fourth  mill.  The  chairman  of  the  Kansas 
Library  Association  Legislative  Committee 
says,  'This  ought  to  bring  a  new  era  in 
Kansas  public  libraries." 

Wyoming  failed  to  pass  an  Introduced 
bill  fixing  the  minimum  and  maximum 
county  library  tax  levy  in  counties  with  an 
assessed  valuation  of  twenty-five  millions 
or  more  at  three-eighths  to  one-half  mill 
(now  one-eighth  to  one-half  mill  for  all 
counties) . 

Indiana  has  the  unique  distinction  of 
passing  the  only  law  reducing  the  library 
tax  levy.  An  amendment  fixes  the  mini- 
mum county  library  tax  at  two-tenths  of  a 
mUl..  It  was  formerly  five-tenths',  which 
is  no  longer  necessary  on  account  of  a 
tremendous  increase  in  assessed  valuation. 
The  library  board  still  has  power  to  fix 
the  rate  and  may  levy  five-tenths  mills,  if 
that  amount  is  needed.  Another  Indiana 
amendment  prescribes  that  the  county  li- 
brary tax  shall  be  continued  so  long  as  the 
library  is  used  by  ten  per  cent  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district  concerned.  Pre- 
viously it  was  ten  per  cent  of  the  entire 
county. 

In  Cleveland  an  interesting  situation  de- 
veloped. The  public  library  there  is  one 
of  about  twenty-five  libraries  in  the  state 
operating  under  boards  appointed  by 
boards  of  education.  The  library  trustees 
appointed  by  the  board  of  education  cer- 
tify to  the  board  of  education  annually 
the  amount  needed  for  the  library  during 
the  ensuing  year.  The  board  of  educar 
tion  up  to  1920  transmitted  such  amount 
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not  exceeding  one  and  one-half  mills  with 
its  own  budget  which  it  is  authoriEed  to 
lery  for  school  purposes. 

A  budget  conunission  rerlews  the  esti- 
mates presented  by  each  taxing  body  and 
may  reduce  any  and  all  items  so  as  to 
keep  the  total  tax  levy  within  the  fifteen 
mill  limit  prescribed  by  law.  (Originally 
the  limit  was  10  mills  (1%).  The  law 
was,  however,  amended  to  15  mills  although 
tt  is  still  familiarly  referred  to  as  the 
Smith  1%  tax  law.)  Last  fall  this  budget 
commission  decided  that  the  amount  certi- 
tified  for  library  purposes  could  not  be  In 
addition  to  the  amount  certified  for  school 
purposes  but  must  be  a  part  of  it  This 
meant  that  the  entire  appropriation  for 
the  library,  $894,000,  was  deducted  from 
the  amount  lerled  for  school  purposes. 
This  action  was  taken  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
p^s,  but  the  decision  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mission was  sustained.  Instead  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Board  of 
Ekiucation  accepted  the  decision  for  the 
one  year  and  sought  a  remedy  in  legisla- 
tion. 

As  a  result,  an  amendment  to  the  library 
law  was  secured  which  provides  that  the 
amount  certified  by  the  library  board  shall 
be  in  addition  to  all  other  levies  authorised 
by  law,  but  not  to  exceed  one  and  one-half 
mills  and  subject  to  no  other  limitation  on 
tax  rates.  This  amendment  puts  this 
group  of  libraries  in  a  very  favorable  posi- 
tion as  to  adequacy  and  certainty  of  in- 
come. It  means  that  the  levy  made  by  the 
library  board  and  certified  to  the  board 
of  education  cannot  be  reduced  either  by 
the  board  of  education  or  by  the  budget 
commission.  It  is  so  advantageous  that 
these  libraries  will  need  to  use  it  wisely. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Li- 
brary feel  this  responsibility  keenly  and 
the  Ohio  Library  Association  is  urging  this 
same  restraint  on  the  remaining  libraries. 
The  Cleveland  Public  Library  for  next  year 
is  asking  an  amount  only  about  one-third 
of  that  permitted  by  law. 

These  laws  relating  to  library  revenues 
do  not  warrant  much  generalisation.  They 
do  show  a  disposition  to  permit  libraries 


to  adjust  themselves  to  changing  conditions 
and  to  provide  more  liberally  for  their  sup- 
port. The  Indiana  amendment  providing 
that  the  county  tax  shall  be  continued  as 
long  as  the  library  is  used  by  ten  per  cent 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  concerned 
calls  attention  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple that  support  depends  on  service.  This 
principle  needs  emphasis.  Whatever  may 
be  the  form  of  its  state  law,  a  litu^iry's 
support  will  ultimately  depend  upon  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  service  which 
it  renders  to  the  community. 

Considerable  discussion  has  revolved 
around  the  question  as  to  whether  a  library 
board  should  have  the  power  to  levy  the 
library  tax.  The  two  states  in  which  this 
question  has  been  differently  decided  are 
Iowa  and  Indiana.  Although  the  decisions 
are  many  years  old,  they  are  frequently 
referred  to  and  for  this  reason  a  brief  out- 
line of  each  case  is  here  given. 

In  1896  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  pub- 
lic library  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  fixed  a  tax 
rate  of  one  mill  for  library  maintenance 
and  a  tax  of  three  mills  to  create  a  sink- 
ing fund  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot  and  the 
erection  of  a  building.  In  so  doing  it  acted 
in  accordance  with  a  law  passed  by  the 
general  assembly  which  authorizes  the  li- 
brary trustees  to  fix  the  rates  given  for 
the  purposes  stated  and  "cause  each  of  the 
rates  so  determined  and  fixed  to  be  certi- 
fied and  the  council  shall  levy  the  taxes 
necessary  to  raise  said  sums  respective 
for  such  year." 

The  library  board  certified  these  amounts 
to  the  city  council,  which  refused  to  levy 
the  taxes.  When  carried  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  the  act  of  the  general 
assembly  was  declared  unconstitutional. 

The  court  held  that  the  right  to  fix  the 
tax  rate  was  equivalent  to  the  right  to 
levy  a  tax.  But  the  power  to  levy  a  tax 
cannot  be  delegated  by  the  legislature  to 
a  board  or  officer  not  elected  \jj  and  tmr 
mediately  responsible  to  the  people  or  the 
taxpayers.  Similar  laws  vic^ating  that 
principle  have  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional In  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Michigan. 

In  1906  a  case  involving  this  principle 
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came  from  Marion,  Indiana,  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state,  which  decided  that 
the  delegation  of  the  power  of  taxation  to 
a  library  board  appointed  by  the  council 
was  lawful.  In  its  decision  it  cited  the 
state  constitution,  which  says,  "Knowledge 
and  learning,  generally  diffused  through- 
out a  community,  being  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  a  free  government,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to 
encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  moral, 
intellectual,  scientific  and  agricultural  im- 
provement,  and  to  provide  by  law  for  a 
general  and  uniform  system  of  common 
schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without 
charge  equally  open  to  all." 

The  court  declared,  "It  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  said  that  a  law  providing  for 
the  organization  and  maintenances  of  pub- 
lic libraries  is  a  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  state  and  that  boards  or- 
ganized under  the  provision  of  said  act 
exercise  the  whole  power  of  the  municipal- 
ity in  respect  to  public  libraries. 
;  "It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  trus- 
tees of  a  school  city  are  appointed  in  the 
same  manner  as  are  trustees  of  library 
boards  appointed  under  the  provisions  of 
said  act,  and  no  objection  could  be  urged 
against  the  authority  of  a  library  board 
80  appointed  to  levy  taxes,  pursuant  to 
legislative  authority,  which  might  not  be 
urged  with  equal  force  against  the  levy  of 
taxes  by  school  boards.  Our  statutes  con- 
tain many  provisions  authorizing  school 
boards  to  levy  taxes  for  certain  purposes, 
some  of  which  have  been  upon  the  statute 
books  for  nearly  half  a  century." 

Two  important  principles  are  involved 
in  these  decisions:  one  whether  a  board 
not  elected  by  the  taxpayers  should  have 
the  power  to  levy  a  tax;  the  other  whether 
In  a  given  municipality  there  should  be 
more  than  one  tax-levying  body.  On  these 
points  there  is  no  agreement  among  differ- 
ent states,  nor  among  courts  within  a 
single  state,  not  even  among  different  di- 
visions of  the  same  court  as  illustrated 
this  year  in  New  York  state. 

The  city  of  Buffalo  has  a  commission 
form  of  government,  but  retains  its  board 


of  education.  In  1919  a  state  law  was 
passed  authorizing  and  directing  boards 
of  education  to  make  large  increases  in 
teachers'  salaries.  The  board  of  education 
this  year  submitted  its  budget  for  over 
five  million  dollars.  The  common  council 
cut  this  estimate  to  $345,629. 

The  appellate  court  decided  that  the 
council  had  no  authority  to  make  this  re- 
duction. It  held  that  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  schools  being  placed  in  boards  of 
education,  gave  them  power  to  compel  the 
council  to  levy  the  necessary  tax. 

The  argument  stated,  "The  tendency  of 
legislation  in  recent  years  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  enlarging  the  powers  and 
authority  of  boards  of  education  to  the 
end  that  the  educational  facilities  of  the 
state  should  be  taken  away  from  the  con- 
trol of  municipal  authorities,  and  thus  re- 
move them  as  far  as  possible  from  political 
influence  and  place  them  in  charge  of 
boards  of  education  composed  of  persons 
selected  because  of  their  supposed  familiar- 
ity with  educational  matters." 

When  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals  this 
decision  was  reversed  on  the  ground  that 
the  council  has  the  sole  power  to  raise  by 
a  general  tax  the  funds  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  city.  While  admitting  the  enlarged 
powers  of  independent  boards  of  education, 
it  denies  that  those  powers  are  unquali- 
fied. 

The  court  said,  'It  would  seem  unfor- 
tunate if  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  Buffalo, 
a  body  however  able  and  devoted,  not 
elected,  not  removable  by  the  appointing 
power,  not  even  with  a  tax  budget  of  its 
own  so  that  its  action  would  be  brought 
sharply  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  might 
•  command  the  allotment  to  it  of  whatever 
part  of  a  limited  revenue  it  thought  best 
to  the  sacrifice  of  other  interests  perhaps 
as  essential.  Such  a  board  has  no  detailed 
knowledge  of  other  public  needs.  It  knows 
nothing  of  the  number  of  police  required, 
or  of  the  demands  to  safeguard  the  pub- 
lic health.  Its  view  is  limited  to  its  own 
department,  of  course,  important,  but  likely 
to  be  regarded  as  of  unique  importance  by 
those  who  have  its  interests  at  heart.    In 
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all  goyemmentB,  in  the  nation,  the  state, 
the  city,  the  problem  ie  to  reconcile  a 
hundred  pressing  needs  so  that  the  total 
of  the  appropriaticms  shall  not  he  ex- 
cessive.** 

These  conflicting  decisions  show  that  the 
court  battles  of  a  century  hare  not  settled 
this  question  of  taxation.  One  learned 
body  hands  down  a  solemn  decision  and 


another  equally  learned  body  reverses  It 
There  is  therefore  strong  argument  as  w^ 
as  hl|^  precedent  in  favor  of,  as  well  as 
against  the  library  tax  being  leried  by  the 
library  board.  This  is  why  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  A.  L.  A.  manual  chapter  on 
legislation  rec(mmiends  that-  the  tax  rate 
be  fixed  by  the  library  authorities  within 
the  limits,  if  any,  set  by  law. 


THB  ONTARIO  PUBLIC  UBRART  RATB 
W.  0.  Cabson,  Provincial  InspecU>r  of  Puhlic  LilfrarieM,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


The  Public  Library  Rate  in  the  Ontario 
Public  Libraries  Act  of  1920  provides  that 
a  library  board  may  cause  a  tax  to  be  levied 
to  the  extent  of  that  rate  on  the  dollar 
of  taxable  assessment  that  will  yield  fifty 
cents  per  capita  of  the  population  of  the 
constituency  to  be  served,  and  that  the 
municipal  council  may  increase  the  rate. 

This  rate  clause  establishes  a  new  prin- 
ciple in  Ontario  for  taxation  for  a  public 
benefit  We  believe  that  the  principle  is 
sound,  that  the  clause  is  workable,  and  that 
it  is  fair  to  both  the  libraries  and  the 
public. 

Although  Ontario  library  history  began 
in  1800,  it  was  82  years  later  when  the 
first  provision  was  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  free,  tax- 
supported  libraries.  Ontario  free  public 
library  legislation  from  the  Act  of  1882 
to  the  present  has  provided  that  every 
library  should  be  in  control  of  an  appointed 
board,  independence  being  ensured  by 
reason  of  the  appointing  powers  being  di- 
vided, and  also  that  the  board  should  be 
entitled  on  its  own  demand  to  a  fixed  maxi- 
mum tax  rate.  One-half  mill  was  the  rate 
until  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  cities 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  population,—' 
an  amendment  to  the  Act  of  1882  fixed 
their  rate  at  one-quarter  mill  exclusive  of 
debt  charges. 

For  a  long  time  the  public  library  move- 
ment was  finding  its  way.  No  library  was 
conducted  on  an  adequate  scale  until  com- 
paratively recent  years.  The  requir^nents 
for  adequate  library  service  as  we  think 


of  it  today  were  unknown.  Experience 
furnished  no  real  test  of  the  merits  of  tiie 
original  rate  on  the  d<^ar  until  recent 
years. 

When  the  real  test  came  it  ftdled  to 
impress  itself  upon  the  great  majority  of 
our  libraries.  Four  or  five  progresslfe 
ones  were  receiving  an  adequate  ineome 
from  the  rate;  a  few  more  could  daim 
close  to  the  amount  required.  This  doaea 
or  so  did  welL  With  not  more  than  four 
notable  exceptions,  the  remainder  seemed 
to  take  things  for  granted.  They  knew 
the  rate  and  probably  thoui^t  that  they 
were  on  the  same  footing  as  all  other  li- 
braries. They  were  satisfied  with  them- 
selves. They  did  not  criticise  their  li- 
braries with  any  standards,  either  for  qual- 
ity or  quantity  of  service.  They  knew 
that  a  larger  and  better  patronage  was  de- 
sirable, but  did  not  seem  to  realise  Uuit 
there  was  a  real  relationship  between  li- 
brary success  and  library  eq»enditnre.  It 
is  possible  that  some  thoui^t  that  the  legis- 
lature fixed  the  rate,  therefore,  it  must  be 
right;  and,  that  it  was  enoui^  for  a  soe- 
cessful  neighbor,  therefore,  it  must  be 
enough  for  them. 

About  two  or  three  years  ago,  Toronto 
with  its  fast-growing  system,  and  Ottawa, 
that  had  gone  well  past  the  hundred-thou- 
sand mark,  felt  the  pinch  of  the  quarter- 
mill  rate.  Two  or  three  towns  groaned 
under  the  half-milL  These  constituted  sU 
the  expressed  dissatisfaction.  For  some 
time  the  Department  of  Education  had  bad 
the.  matter  of  library  rates  under  eonsld- 
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eratlon.  Ontario  had  four  hundred  and 
forty  public  libraries  and  it  was  highly 
desirable  that  they  should  hate  equal 
chances  for  success.  The  matter  of  tax 
rate  was  of  first  importance.  In  study- 
ing actual  conditions  it  was  discovered 
that  the  legal  rate  on  the  dollar  was  un- 
satisfactory. It  was  observed  that  there 
were  great  variations  in  bases  of  assess* 
ments.  As  a  general  rule  it  was  found 
that  the  smaller  the  place  the  smaller  the 
assessment  in  proportion  to  the  popular 
tion.  There  were  remarkable  differences 
even  in  places  of  the  same  size,  due  largely 
to  different  standards  of  valuation.  There 
is  no  Provincial  tax  in  Ontario  and  there 
is  no  need  for  uniformity  in  systems  of 
evaluation.  Even  if  there  had  been  uni- 
formity in  places  of  the  same  size,  there 
would  still  have  been  great  differences 
among  the  various  sizes.  No  rate  on  the 
dollar  of  assessment  was  workable.  A 
sliding  scale  could  not  be  fixed  that  would 
work  and  at  the  same  time  not  look  ridicu- 
lous. 

Public  libraries  serve  people  and  not 
property,  and  it  seemed  to  the  Department 
that  library  income  should  be  based  on 
population. 

After  a  careful  study  of  costs  it  was 
decided  that  a  library  with  an  income  of 
fifty  cents  per  capita  from  taxation  for 
ordinary  expenditure  could  give  a  good 
quality  of  service  based  on  a  standard  of 
four  books  per  capita  in  cities,  and  five 
books  in  sma^er  places  as  a  circulation 
for  home  reading  with  reference  and  read- 
ing  room  service  in  proportion.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  a  library  expending  more  than 
fifty  cents  per  capita  for  ordinary  expendi- 
ture should,  (1)  show  a  wellnserved  patron- 
age larger  than  the  standard  referred  to, 
or,  (2)  the  kind  of  service  given  should 
be  superior  to  the  good  quality  the  Depart- 
ment had  in  mind  when  considering  the 
standard,  or,  (3)  local  conditions  should 
be  of  such  unusual  character  as  to  make 
library  service  expensive;  any  two  or  all 
three  of  these  conditions  mi^t  obtain. 
Public  opinion  is  undoubtedly  in  favor 
of  generous  support  to  a  library  that  ex- 


ceeds the  standard  upon  which  the  rate 
was  based  and  an  increase  should  be  ob- 
tainable through  the  provision  made  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Public  Libraries  Act  of  1920  con- 
taining the  clause  giving  a  library  board 
the  power  to  cause  a  tax  levy  of  that 
rate  that  will  yield  fifty  cents  per  capita 
and  the  power  to  a  council  to  increase  the 
rate  and  to  make  a  special  grant,  was  pre- 
sented before  the  legislature  by  the  Hon- 
orable R.  H.  Grant,  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, in  May  of  last  year,  and  it  was 
passed  by  unanimous  vote. 

Our  libraries  had  already  passed  their 
budgets,  and  they  reaped  no  benefit  from 
th9  new  Act  until  this  year.  The  rate 
clause  has  produced  one  unexpected  result 
It  has  been  educative.  People  know  what 
It  means.  It  has  had  the  tendency  to 
cause  library  boards  and  councils  to  see 
that  there  is  a  real  relationship  between 
adequate  library  service  and  financial  pro- 
vision to  .pay  for  it,  and  in  a  way  that  our 
bulletins,  conventions  and  preaching  had 
failed  in  doing. 

Toronto  and  two  small  cities  and  one 
town  have  budgets  this  year  that  call  for 
slightly  more  than  fifty  cents  per  capita, 
and  for  good  reason.  Several  libraries  in- 
creased their  tax  levy  to  the  maximum  and 
the  majority  are  expending  considerably 
more  than  usual.  Some  libraries  have  not 
taken  the  advantage  of  an  increased  in- 
come. The  new  rate  gives  the  libraries  as 
a  whole,  on  their  own  claim,  an  increase 
of  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  taxation  income 
over  the  amount  claimable  under  the  old 
Act.  The  average  library  could  claim  a 
tax  under  the  old  Act  that  amounted  to 
thirty  cents  per  capita. 

The  increase  can  be  used  largely  for 
books  and  personal  service,  the  two  most 
important  and  at  the  same  time  most 
variable  items  in  library  expenditure.  The 
other  accounts  have  always  been  fairly 
well  met.  Book  dealers  report  an  increase 
of  forty  per  cent  in  book"  orders  from  li- 
braries for  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year  over  the  same  period  last  year.  ^The 
majority  of  salaries  have  been  appreciably 
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adTanced  where  deserred,  and  in  a  few 
cases  where  they  were  undeserred.  Local 
conditions  throughout  the  Province  do  not 
Justify  all  libraries  taking  their  full  rate 
from  the  first  year.  We  expect  that  in- 
creased expenditures  and  better  and  larger 
service  will  go  hand  in  hand.  We  believe 
that  our  principle  of  taxation  will  stand  the 
test  of  time,  and  that  the  libraries  will 


advance  in  merit  and  the  public  will  derive 
increasing  benefit  It  is  our  hope  that 
our  people  will  want  library  service  far  in 
advance  of  present-day  demands,  and  that 
when  a  higher  per  capita  income  from 
taxation  is  required  it  shall  be  granted  by 
our  legislators  with  the  same  good  will 
that  characterised  their  attitude  toward 
fifty  cents  per  capita. 


THE    ONTARIO    LIBRARY    LAW    AND  ABiERICAN  LIBRARIES 
Bt  Samuel  H.  Ranck,  Grand  RapidM  Public  Library 


My  interest  in  the  Ontario  Library  Law 
and  its  application  to  American  Libraries 
was  first  developed  last  fall  in  connection 
with  a  report  on  the  income  of  Michigan 
Libraries  for  the  Michigan  Library  Asso- 
ciation. Of  the  cities  of  Michigan  of  ap- 
proximately 10,000  population  or  over,  six 
cities  only  out  of  the  twenty-four  that  re- 
ported had  expenditures  in  1920  of  more 
than  fifty  cents  per  capita  for  maintenance. 
This  included  money  from  all  sources.  De* 
troit  and  Grand  Rapids  exceeded  the  fifty 
cent  minimum. 

This  matter  was  further  discussed  and 
investigated  in  connection  with  the  paper 
before  the  Council  in  Chicago  last  winter, 
on  "Sources  and  responsibilities  of  public 
library  revenues." 

For  this  Swampscott  meeting  I  have  been 
asked  to  apply  the  Ontario  Law  to  a  few 
representative  libraries.  First  of  all  we 
must  realize  that  the  Ontario  Library  Law 
provides  that  a  library  board  may  claim 
fifty  cents  per  capita  from  rhe  tax-levying 
authorities  of  the  community  and  then 
these  authorities  are  obliged  by  provincial 
law  to  place  the  amount  claimed  up  to  fifty 
cents  per  capita  to  the  credit  of  the  public 
library  of  the  community.  The  tax-levying 
body  may  increase  this  amount,  but 
the  Library  Board  cannot  force  any  apaount 
above  fifty  cents  per  capita. 

This  fifty  cents  per  capita  is  exclusive  of 
ail  other  sources  of  revenue  for  the 
library:  in  other  words,  it  does  not  in- 
clude grants  from  the  province,  or  income 
from  endowments,  etc.  With  these  limita- 
tions in  mind  I  requested  the  libraries  of 


about  one  hundred  American  cities  to  send 
me  their  per  capita  income  from  city  taxes 
alone  for  their  last  library  year,  and  I 
have  worked  it  out  to  the  per  capita  basis 
on  the  census  returns  of  1920. 

I  received  up  to  the  time  of  this  meeting 
reports  from  eighty-four  cities.  The  ave^ 
age  income  from  city  taxation  for  the 
year  indicated,  sometimes  1920,  and  some- 
times 1921,  was  63.7  cents,  something  more, 
it  will  be  noticed,  than  can  be  claimed 
under  the  Ontario  Library  Law:  in  other 
words,  the  average  American  library  as 
represented  in  this  per  ci^ita  tabnlaticui 
from  thirty-three  states  is  now  receiving 
more  than  they  might  claim  under  the 
Ontario  Library  Law. 

Many  of  the  librarians  that  sent  in  their 
reports  gave  the  income  for  two  library 
years,  1920  and  1921,  and  the  increase  in 
library  revenue  during  the  last  year  for 
this  group  of  eighty-four  libraries  is  ap- 
proximately twenty  per  cent  over  that  of 
the  preceding  year. 

In  an  exhaustive  study  of  library  rev- 
enues count  should  be  taken  of  all  sources 
of  revenue  which  come  to  the  library.  This 
includes  in  various  parts  of  the  country  dog 
licenses,  and  licenses  of  all  sorts  (in  one 
city  this  item  is  $28,000),  penal  fines,  in- 
come from  endowments,  library  book  fines, 
etc.,  for  all  of  these  enter  into  the  matter  of 
library  support,  but  they  are  not  included 
in  the  Ontario  Library  Law,  and  hence 
are  not  included  in  the  tabulation. 

Michigan  libraries  were  not  included  in 
this  tabulation  for  the  reason  that  the  penal 
fine  clause  for  the  state  constitatioa  whi^ 
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applies  to  most  of  the  libraries  of  the 
state  is  such  an  important  source  of  rer- 
enue  that  libraries  of  Michigan  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves  for  this  reason:  for  ex- 
ample, the  Detroit  Public  Library  will  re- 
ceive this  year  about  $150,000  from  penal 
fines,  and  last  year  the  Grand  Rapids  Pub- 
lic Library  received  about  $28,000,  and 
there  are  libraries  in  the  state  where  the 
income  from  penal  fines  moneys  is  very 
much  greater  in  proportion  than  this.  It 
may  be  stated  that  the  per  capita  income 
from  city  taxation  alone  for  both  Detroit 
and  Grand  Rapids  is  considerably  over 
fifty  cents. 

This  tabulation  also  indicates  that  the 
libraries  of  the  so-called  southern  states  re- 
ceive a  much  smaller  revenue  per  capita 
than  the  libraries  of  the  northern  states. 
No  library  from  a  southern  state  in  this 
list,  unless  you  count  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  as 
a  southern  city,  receives  over  fifty  cents 
per  capita. 

Of  the  norihem  states,  for  the  libraries 
given  in  this  group,  Pennsylvania  is  giving 
the  poorest  support 

My  recommendation  is  that  the  Council  of 


the  American  Library  Association  author- 
ize a  further  study  of  this  whole  subject, 
which  should  give  consideration  to  all 
sources  oC  library  revenue,  and  finally  that 
the  American  Library  Association  In  the 
light  of  all  the  facts  should  record  its 
conviction  that  a  reasonable  minimum  per 
capita  income  is  necessary  for  adequate 
support  of  a  public  library,  and  that  the 
per  capita  income  basis  Is  the  proper 
method  to  pursue  in  arriving  at  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  a  public  library.  Personally 
I  believe  that  one  dollar  per  capita  is  such 
a  reasonable  minimum  for  a  community 
to  spend  on  libraries,  if  it  is  going  to  serve 
in  anything  l&e  an  adequate  way  all  the 
people  of  the  community,  and  if  It  is  to 
give  an  excellent  service  of  the  quality 
that  many  of  the  states  of  this  country  are 
now  giving,  considerably  more  than  one 
dollar  per  capita  will  be  necessary.  It 
should  be  understood  that  in  large  cities 
this  would  include  the  income  from  all 
sources  for  all  libraries  that  are  ordinarily 
open  free  to  the  public,  particularly  such 
as  the  great  reference  libraries  of  Chicago 
and  New  York,  particularly  Chicago,  which 
supplement  the  work  of  the  Public  Library. 


Peb  Captta  Income  fbom  Citt  Taxes  of  a  Gboup  of  Amebican  Libbabies  fob  the 
LiBBABY  Tbab  Indicated  as  Based  on  the  Popxtlation  of  1920 


Alaliama 
Birmingham . 
Mobile    

Oalifonia 
Berkeley  . . . 
tiom  Angeles. 
Oakland  .... 
Riverside  . . . 
Sacramento.. 
San  Francisco 

Colorado 
Colorado 

Springs  . . 
Denver    

Ooiweotlciit 
Bridgeport  . 
Hartford    . . . 

New    Haven . 


Poinilfttloo 
Shown 

CcDini 

178.270 
•0,777 

56.886 

57S.480 

216.861 

19.341 

66.857 

608.410 


looome  for 

malntooaoco 

from  city  Uau- 

tioa  for  year 

Indicated 


PercaplU 

Ineomo 

froB 

dtyuz- 

ation 


I    60.000       (21)     .336 


49.125       (21) 

426.714        (21) 

135.972       (21) 

19,012.49  (21) 

32.273.16  ill) 

147.000       (21) 


29.672  14.080       (21) 

266,869        115.000        (?) 


.886 
.741 
.628 
.983 
.490 
.289 


.474 
.448 


148.152        117.023.86  (21)     .789 
138.036 

Income  from  city  not  given 
162,390  75.000       (21)     .461 


Wilmington  .    110.168 
Bist.  of  Ckanmbia 

Washington..    487.571 

nortd* 

Jacksonville.      57.699 


200.616 
83,262 


Atlanta 
Savannah 


23.371.04  (20)  .212 

128.464.06  (20)  .293 

27.919        (21)  .483 

63.885        (21)  .318 


miaol* 
C!hicago    . . . , 
Decatur    . . . , 
Evanston    . . . 
Peoria   

Indiana 

Port  Wayne. 
Gary    


Indianapolis . 
South   Bend. . 

Zowa 

Des    Moines. 
Sioux    City. . 


Population 

Shown 

bf 

1920 

Censoi 


2.701.212 
43.818 
37.234 
76.121 

86.649 
55.344 

314.194 
70.983 

.  126.468 
71.227 


Kansas  City.  101.073 
Lawrence  . .  12.456 
Tbpeka    50.022 


Louisville'  ..    234.891 

Jaonlslaiia 

New    Orleans    887.408 


Augusta    ....      52.548 

Bangor    25.978 

Portland     ...      69.196 


InoMne   for 
maintonanoe 
from  dtj  taxa- 
tion for  year 
indicated 


Per  capita 
ineome 
from 
cltjr  tax- 
ation 


833.330.15  (20)  .380 
20,597  (21)  .468 
20.398.96  (20)     .547 


45.082.44  (20)     .620 

69.000       (21) 

&  townships    1.246 

258.000        (21)     .821 


105.745(Ap.21-22).836 
44.271.30  (21)     .621 


88.409.18  (20)     .376 
47,100        (20)     .121 


18.500 
9.000 


\l\]  : 


.519 
130 
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Pkb  Capita  Income  Tax — Continned 


PuKralfttkm 
8bo«n 


for 

from  eltj  uzs- 

tioD  for  year 

indicmted 


Fwcaplto 


fRNB 

dtjuz- 
•doa 


Baltimore    . .    713,826 
Ha^rstown..      28,064 


747.928 

66.138 

109.456 

120.486 

63.884 

94.270 
112.479 
121.217 

46.064 
41.761 
93.088 

129.663 

179.741 

+7 


119.203       (20)     .162 
1.000        (20)     .086 


Boston    

Brockton  . . . 
Omabridgre  . . 
Pall    River. . 

Hayerhill  . . 
Lawrence   . . . 

Lowell    

New   Bedford 

Newton  .... 
Plttflfleld  ... 
SomerviUe  .. 
Sprinfffleld  .. 
Worcester    . . 


747,120  (21-22) 
82.000       (21' 
44.378       (20 
66.326.07  (2l! 

+  dog^  tax 
28.769.99  (20) 


24.000 
49.600 

taoKtax 
6.460 


(21) 
(20) 


67.446 
96.461 

98.700       ^-v, 
.068  aog  licenaes 


Duluth    98.917 

Minneapolis.    380.498        262.361.34(21) 
8t    Paul 284,696        198.901        (20) 


216.000       (21) 
876.888.97  (21) 


Kansas    City.    824.410 
St.    Louis....    778.000 


64.934 
191.601 


Lincoln 
Omaha 


18.744.66 
76.000 


{in 


.998 
.483 
.406 
.459 

.638 

.213 
.408 

1.226 

.617 
.744 
.648 


.689 
.847 

.662 
.486 

.841 
.391 


Concord    ....      22.167 
Manchester    .      78,200 

If  aw  ^STsejr 
Camden    ....    116.309 
Jersey   City..    397,864 

Newark    414.216 

Trenton    ....    119.389 

Hew  Tozk 

Albany    118.334 

Brooklyn    . . .  2.018.366 
Buffalo    606.876 


27,000   (20)  .846 

33.000   (21)  .283 

143.437.60  (21)  .481 

200.000   (21)  .482 

63.470       (21)  .447 


632.119.32  .818 

281.046   (21-22)   .666 


(includes  Grosvenor  Ref .  L.) 
New  York 

(3  borougrhs). 3,132.660    1.097,683.60(21)     .354 
New  York 

(Greater).. 6.620.04^     2.082,628.60  (21)     .870 
Rochester     . .    296,860 

Syracuse    ...    171.647  81,000       (21)     .471 

Utlca   94.136  64,040       (21)     .680 


PMnUdOD 
Sbomn 


Ohio 

Akron    208,436 

Cincinnati    ..    493.678 

CHeyeland   ...  796.886 

Columbus  ...  237.031 

Dayton     163.830 

E.    Cleyeland.  27.292 

Toledo     248,109 

Oklabonia 
Oklahoma  Cnty    91,268 

Oxmgon, 

Portland     . . .  276,898 

Salem    17,679 

P^BBSylTABl* 

Brie    102.098 

Harrlsburs  .  76.917 
Lancaster  . .  68.160 
PhiUdelphla.  1.823,779 
PitUburg  ...  688.193 
Reading  ....  107.784 
Scranton  . . .  137,788 
Willkesbarre.      73,828 

Bliode  Xslmad 
Providence    .    237,696 


77.818 
162,361 
118.843 


fron  eity 
Cloa  for 


260,000  (21)  .606 
Hajnilton  County 

692,600.27  (20)  .869 

48.626        (21)  .182 

96.421.83  (21)  .629 

40.000       (21)  1.466 

110.860       (21)  .468 


246.089.12  (20) 
Multnomah  Co. 


(20-21) 


86.000 

10.000 

8.000        (?) 

464.834.63  (20) 

416,820       (21) 


28.880        (21) 
E«ndowed  wholly 


.891 


.842 
.181 
.066 

.264 

.770 

.206 


28,600       <20)     .119 
144,916.62  from  other 
•ouroes 


Knoxville 

Memphis 

Nashville 


19,662 
76,324. 
26,000 


"  B 


.251 

.468 

.211 


Austin    ..... 

Dallas   

Houston    .... 
San    Antonio. 

▼ermoiLt 
Burlin^on 

Wi 
Seattle 

Spokane  . . . 
Tacoma  . . . 
Wisoonsla 
Kenosha  . . . 
Madison  .. . 
Milwaukee  . 
Racine    .... 


34.876  No  pubUe  Ubrary 

168,976  27,800       (21)     .171 

188.076  48,000       (31)     .811 

161,308  16,139.09  (21)     .100 


22.779 

316.362 

104.487 
96,963 

40,473 

38,378 

467.147 

68.693 


370.406.86  (21)  .867 
-h  Licensee,  etc 

76,600       (21)  .7H 

66.184        (21)  .679 

64.698.33  (21-22)  1.861 

29,793.76  (21)     .776 

202,000       (21)     .441 

34.000       (21)     .689 

84)  46163 

.637 


SHOULD  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  BOARDS  HAVE  THE  POWER  TO  LEVY  THE 

LIBRARY  TAX 
By  W.  J.  Hamilton,  Secretary  Public  Library  CommUHon  of  Indiana 


My  answer  to  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion is  "Yes  indeed."  This  may  not 
proTB  strictly  constitutional  in  all  states, 
it  may  not  always  march  with  formal 
logic,  but  it  is  most  expedient,  practical, 
and   successful. 

In  the  first  place,  who  has  the  greatest 
responsibility,  the  keenest  Interest  in  the 
library,  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of 
its  needs?  The  board  of  trustees.  The 
men  and   women  who  are   appointed   or 


elected  to  this  particular  charge  are  ad- 
dom  politically  inclined,  the  library  is 
hardly  regarded  by  the  mass  of  citizens  as 
of  enough  importance  for  this.  They  are 
apt  to  be  selected  from  those  having  at 
least  an  academic  interest  in  the  intellec- 
tual welfare  of  the  community,  and  may 
be  safely  trusted  not  to  abuse  any  powers 
given  them. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinim  as  to 
advisability    of   mentioning    a    maTtmum 
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beyond  which  the  library  rate  may  not  go. 
Though  It  may  occasionally  reetrict  ao- 
tiTitles,  I  consider  that  such  a  specified 
maximum  will  be  necessary  if  legislatures 
are  to  be  persuaded  to  grant  lery  powers 
to  boards.  They  may  properly  insist  on  a 
levy  limit  which  will  take  into  considera- 
tion the  dilfering  needs  of  the  raried  com- 
munities of  a  state.  With  such  a  limit, 
there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  a  reck- 
less levy  Km  the  part  of  a  board  of  in- 
tellectual radicals.  Our  limited  maximum 
in  Indiana  amounts  to  about  four  per  cent 
of  the  total  levy,  and  the  average  library 
tax  rate  is  approximately  two  per  cent  of 
the  total  tax  rate. 

I  do  not  tiiink  there  is  any  doubt  but 
that  a  millage  tax  for  the  library  is  pref- 
erable to  a  fixed  appropriation.  With 
such  a  practice  as  a  city  grows  and  the 
valuations  enlarge,  the  increased  needs  of 
a  library  can  be  automatically  met  with- 
out the  quibbling  and  fussing  that  might 
attend  a  request  for  $5^000  additional  for 
the  new  year's  work. 

And  who  is  best  equipped  to  determine 
what  tax  is  needed  to  render  the  city 
good  library  service?  Service  is  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  library  board, 
not  economy.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to 
advise  carelessness,  but  merely  to  state 
that  the  library  board  is  appointed  or 
elected  not  to  guard  the  city  treasury 
(there  are  other  officials  (^axi;ed  with  this 
duty)  but  to  provide  a  strong  library — 
an  institution,  a  machine  if  you  will,  with 
plenty  of  fuel  and  lubricating  oil  so  that 
it  runs  efficiently,  and  accomplices  re- 
sults without  having  every  bearing  shriek 
a  separate  and  distinct  protest. 

Repeatedly  recently  we  have  heard  of 
boards  of  school  commissioners  in  charge 
of  the  libraries  of  their  communities 
which  have  tried  to  save  money  for  the 
school  systems  by  trimming  the  unim- 
portant library  appropriation.  When  edu- 
cational bodies  can  do  this,  absolutely 
disregarding  tiie  fact  that  the  library  is 
an  educational  influence  that  has  an  even 
wider  range  than  the  school,  in  that  it 
affects    the    citizen    body    throughout    a 


whole  lifetime,  what  can  be  expected  from 
a  governing  body  like  a  city  council 
which  is  almost  inevitably  politically 
minded  and  politics  ridden. 

A  number  of  the  states  have  found  that 
contracts  or  agreements  with  the  Carne- 
gie Corporation  have  no  effect  on  later 
city  councils,  that  the  city's  good  name 
means  nothing  to  many  of  these  govern- 
ing bodies,  they  do  not  mind  trailing  it  in 
the  dust,  but  it  is  a  rare  library  board 
which  given  the  power,  will  not  keep  the 
standard  high  and  avoid  any  taint  of  dis- 
honesty or  broken  troth. 

'  It  is  the  library  board  which  is  respon- 
sible for  dealing  with  the  staff  and  which 
should  be  able  to  control  the  funds  which 
may  be  needed  here.  How  helpless  many 
librarians  and  boards  have  been  during 
the  past  three  years  (and  is  the  trouble 
entirely  past)  in  facing  the  harrowing 
problem  of  losing  indispensable  assistants 
for  lack  of  ability  to  assure  even  a  future 
raise  to  an  adequate  salary  basis.  Have 
you  found  city  councils,  which  are  not  the 
direct  employers,  generous  when  it  came 
to  the  library  staff,  and  especially  when 
it  came  to  appreciating  and  increasing 
adequately  the  compensation  paid  for  your 
most  indispensable  department  assistants 
whose  value  and  service  your  libri^  board 
did  realizeT  Are  city  councils  apt  to  ap- 
preciate paying  good  salaries  to  trained 
people  from  outside  the  community,  when 
the  positions  might  be  filled  even  though 
unsatisfactorily  to  the  librarians,  by  local 
assistants  who  have  grown  up  in  the  home 
institution  without  training  or  experience 
elsewhere? 

The  public  library  needs  a  separate 
fund  and  adequate  funds  quite  as  much  as  a 
school  system  needs  these.  In  most 
states  Mchool  hoards  have  been  given  the 
right  to  require  funds  for  their  needs  and 
determine  what  this  amount  shall  be;  the 
library  board  should  have  similar  powers. 
They  should  be  able  to  say  to  a  city  coun- 
cil, "The  law  permits  us  to  have  so  many 
mills  or  tenths  of  mills.  We  need  next 
year  this  amount  so  we  will  set  this  fall 
a  levy  of  six-tenths  of  a  mUl."    The  li* 
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brary  has  almoet  always  been  establisbed 
by  a  popular  vote  which  expresses  a  wfl- 
lingness  to  assome  the  burden  of  its  sup- 
port, why  should  not  the  library  board  de- 
termine what  small  part  of  the  total  tax 
the  library  must  have.  A  difference  of 
1/10  of  a  mill,  one  cent  added  to  a  $2.50 
rate,  means  almost  nothing  to  the  indiv* 
idual  taxpayer,  yet  the  lack  of  it  may  se- 
riously cripple  and  hamper  the  library 
whose  board  realises  the  necessity  yet 
cannot  enforce  the  proper  appropriation. 

Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  spend 
time  and  energy  and  enthusiasm  each 
year  convincing  new  members  of  the  gen- 
eral city  council  that  the  library,  in  which 
they  have  no  interest,  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  scheme  of  civic  life?  What  value  is 
there  to  the  city  in  educating  each  year 
new  men  who  do  not  know  or  care  about 
a  library's  value  or  problemsT  Why  should 
the  library's  progress  be  prevented  by  the 
presence  on  a  city  board  of  the  obstinate, 
unread,  "will  not  see"  type  of  man?  On 
the  library  board  dealing  with  one  set  of 
problems  constantly,  a  work  in  which  they 
are  usually  vitally  interested,  it  does  not 
take  a  new  member  long  to  grasp  the 
needs  and  to  get  a  vision  of  the  opportu- 
nities which  lie  ahead. 

A  western  librarian  has  said  in  speaking 
against  the  plan  of  having  any  library 
boards  at  all,  "A  library  board  is  a  mere 
buffer  anyway,  which  despite  high  per- 
sonnel and  good  intentions,  cannot  get  the 
results  that  an  official  governing  body 
can."  Can  anyone  suggest  anything  that 
would  be  more  sure  to  discourage  results, 
more  sure  to  develop  lethargy,  to  kill  in- 
terest, to  lose  vitality,  than  to  have  a  board 
which  could  see  possibilities  but  was  quite 
estopped  from  realizing  them?  Do  not 
enlarged  powers  such  as  the  right  to  fix  the 
library  tax  rate  inevitably  mean  greater 
interest,  a  broader  vision,  more  strenuous 
effort  to  get  results?  Our  Indiana  record 
of  strong  library  support  and  good  work 
done,  the  wide  awake  Library  Trustees  As- 
sociation, and  constant  support  of  many 
keenly  interested  trustees  in  all  phases 
of  library  development,  our  hundred  and 


sixty-fiye  Carnegie  buildings  with  but  a 
single  delinquency,  the  exceptionally  good 
work  done  by  boards  and  libraries  in 
towns  of  less  than  3,000,  all  these  things 
and  the  constant  development  and  prog- 
ress would  be  quite  impossible  if  it  were 
not  that  our  library  boards  are  not  **meTB 
buffers,"  but  active  agents  with  powers 
and  privileges  as  well  as  responsibilitiea. 

1  desire  to  quote  here  the  statement  of 
the  president  of  a  city  library  board,  a 
practical  business  man  and  lawyer.  Tou 
will  find  a  fuller  statement  of  his  stand  in 
the  LilMrary  Journal  for  February  1st  last: 

"I  believe  it  can  be  safely  said  that  the 
libraries  are  not  upon  a  sound  financial 
basis  until  the  library  boards  themselves 
are  given  the  power  definKely  and  finally 
to  determine  the  tax  that  is  to  be  levied 
for  their  support  The  library  boards  as 
a  rule  are  made  up  of  men  and  wcmen 
who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  time  and 
energies  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  and 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  powers 
delegated  to  them  will  be  unfairly  or  im- 
properly used.  But  it  seems  certain  that 
the  welfare  of  the  libraries  cannot  be  said 
to  be  taken  care  of  so  long  as  the  power 
to  fix  their  revenues  is  to  be  determined 
by  a  body  politic  such  as  a  city  councfl. 
Such  men  are  usually  interested  in  keep- 
ing taxes  down  as  low  as  possible  so  that 
they  may  go  back  to  their  constituents 
and  seek  re-election,  and  again  they  are 
inclined  to  minimize  the  requirements 
(and  the  value)  of  the  library  and  to  pro- 
vide a  larger  revenue  for  those  departs 
ments  of  govemm^it  such  as  the  p<rfiee 
force  and  street  cleaning  department 
whence  political  infiuence  is  most  likely 
to  come." 

Judge  Wildermuth's  statement  as  to 
possible  legality  or  constitutionality  of  a 
tax  levied  by  a  library  board  would  have 
infinitely  greater  weight  than  any  state- 
ment of  mine  so  I  refer  you  again  to  the 
report  of  his  address.  I  do  not  press  the 
legality  of  this,  I  will  not  even  argue  en- 
tirely on  the  basis  of  logic,  but  I  do  urge 
tax  fixing  by  library  boards  on  the  basis 
of  the  value  of  the  service  to  be  rendered 
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the  community.  It  Is  expedient.  We  are 
in  the  comparatively  early  days  of  library 
development,  what  are  the  past  thirty  or 
forty  years  in  view  of  the  future?  We 
need  to  plan  on  making  a  satisfactory 
adequate  maintenance  as  simple  and  as 
assured  as  possible;  the  results  will  speak 
for  themselves. 

To  quote  again,  I  cannot  think  of  a 
more  admirable  summary  than  a  passage 
from  Miss  Robinson's  letter  in  the  March 
Public  Libraries: 

"If  libraries  are  but  a  luxury  and  fad, 
more  ornamental  than  vitally  useful,  and 


can  be  dispensed  with  without  loss,  well 
and  good.  But  if  we  believe  them  of  vital 
value,  let  us  use  the  privileges  of  expe- 
diency, let  us  get  for  our  libraries  the  8up> 
port  which  will  enable  them  to  properly 
function,  and  in  tetting  them,  let  us  not 
so  handicap  them  that  all  their  energy  must 
be  spent  in  creating  vitality  instead  of  us- 
ing «.'• 

Don't  let  us  hug  our  chains.  If  we  can- 
not free  ourselves,  well,  we  will  work  any- 
way, but  let  us  admit  we  are  chained  and 
make  no  bones  about  what  It  is  that  is 
handicapping  our  work. 
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The  reports  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
Publishing  Board,  Trustees  of  the  Endow- 
ment Fund,  and  most  of  the  Committee 
reports  were  published  under  the  title.  An- 
nual Reports,  for  distribution  at  the  Con- 
ference, and  are  not  reprinted  here.  A  few 
copies  of  these  Annual  Reports  are  avail- 
able for  distribution  to  those  who  wish  to 
bind  them  with  the  1921  Bulletin  and  are 
indexed  with  Proceedings, 

COMMITTEE    ON    LIBRARY   CO-OPERA- 
TION    WITH    OTHER   COUNTRIES 

SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  LATIN  AMERICA 

The  report  of  this  committee  was  printed 
separately  by  the  sub-committee.  A  few 
copies  are  available  for  distribution  from 
A.  L.  A.  headviuarters.  A  summary  of  this 
report  was  printed  in  the  Library  Journal, 
August,  1921,  pp.  641-642. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLA- 
TION 

UBBABY   LEGISLATION   IN    1921 

This  digest  is  based  on  actual  examina- 
tion of  the  printed  laws  except  in  a  few 
cases.  As  it  goes  to  press  final  reports 
from  several  states  are  still  lacking.  There 
will  therefore  be  a  few  omissions  as  well 
as  possible  corrections.  It  is  the  intention 
to  collect  and  publish  these  in  a  supple- 
mentary report. 

Establishment — ^New  York  state,  where 
there  has  been  no  general  revision  of  li- 
brary law  in  about  thirty  years,  secured 
various   amendments    relating   to   organi- 


zation, operation,  gifts,  transfer  of  prop- 
erty, abolition  of  library,  eliminating  ob- 
solete provisions,  simplifying  and  clarify- 
ing others,  expanding  some  which  were 
too  restrictive  and  enlarging  others,  all  to 
promote  the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  public  libraries.  Distinction  is 
made  between  "public,"  "association"  and 
"free"  libraries  and  a  definition  of  each  is 
given. 

One  of  these  provides  for  library  serv* 
^ce  by  contract  with  a  library  registered 
by  the*  regents  or  with  the  municipality 
or  district  maintaining  such  library. 

An  Iowa  amendment  provides  that  a  con- 
tract for  rural  library  service  shall  re- 
main in  force  until  terminated  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  electors.  Formerly  it  could 
continue  only  five  years  without  renewal. 

Trustees. — ^An  Illinois  amendment  speci- 
fies that  library  directors  in  villa^s  under 
the  commission  form  of  government  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  mayor  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  commissioners. 

Iowa  remedied  a  defect  in  her  law  by 
providing  that  vacancies  on  library  boards 
are  to  be  filled  by  the  mayor  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  city  council.  Formerly  such 
approval  was  not  specified  as  it  was  in 
the  case  of  original  appointments. 

A  New  York  amendment  provides  that 
public  library  trustees  shall  be  appointed 
in  cities  by  the  mayor,  in  counties  by 
supervisors,  in  town  by  town  board,  in 
villages  by  trustees;  in  school  districts 
they  shall  be  elected.  A  member  of  a 
municipal  body  appointing  library  trustees 
may  not  be  a  trustee.  Trustees  must  meet 
at  least  quarterly.  The  chief  executive 
officer  of  an  association  library  shall  be 
elected  by  the  trustees  from  their  own 
number. 
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Tbx  leyy.— a  New  York  state  amendment 
flzee  two  mills  as  the  possible  nuadmnm 
library  tax  in  monicipalities  with  an  as- 
sessed Talnation  of  one  million  or  less; 
one  and  one-half  mills  on  more  than  one 
million  and  less  than  two  million;  one  mill 
on  two  millions  or  orer. 

In  New  Jersey  one  amendment  increases 
the  permissire  maximum  library  tax  rate 
from  one^ixth  to  two-thirds  of  a  mill.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  mandatory  rate  of 
one-third  mill.  Another  remores  the  limit 
of  $1,000  which  a  union  of  municipalities 
may  raise  annually  by  tax  for  library  pur- 
poses. 

IllinolB  passed  an  amendment  increas- 
ing the  possible  maximum  library  tax  levy 
In  cities  under  100,000  to  one  and  eight- 
tenths  mill  (formerly  one  and  one-third 
mill)  and  in  cities  over  100,000  to  eight- 
tenths  mill  (formerly  two-thirds  mill).  It 
also  excepts  libraries  from  the  scaling 
under  the  two  per  cent  reduction  clause 
of  the  Juul  act.  Another  bill  amends  the 
Juul  act  to  permit  this  exception. 

In  Missouri  an  amendment  increases  the 
mandatory  minimum  tax  levy  in  cities  of 
the  first  class  from  four-tenths  to  eight- 
tenths  of  a  mill.  This  was  introduced  at 
Che  instance  of  the  St  Joseph  Public  Li- 
brary but  it  applies  to  all  first  class  cities. 
Another  law  amends  the  charter  of  the 
dty  of  St  Joseph  by  increasing  the  mini- 
mum library  tax  which  the  council  must 
appropriate  from  four-tenths  to  eight-tenths 
of  a  mill.  This  will  increase  the  library's 
annual  income  about  $21,000. 

Kansas  passed  an  amendment  raising 
the  permissire  maximum  library  tax 
from  one-half  mill  to  one  mill  in  cities  of 
second  and  third  class.  Cities  of  first 
class  already  had  authority  to  levy  one 
mill  if  population  was  under  40,000;  oyer 
that  one-fourth  mill.  The  chairman  of 
the  Kansas  Library  Association  LegislatiTe 
Conmiittee  says,  "This  ought  to  bring  a 
new  era  in  Kansas  public  libraries." 

Wyoming  failed  to  pass  an  introduced 
bill  fixing  the  minimum  and  maximum 
county  library  tax  leyy  in  counties  with  an 
assessed  Taluation  of  twenty-fire  millions  or 
more  at  three^ghths  to  one-half  mill  (now 
one^ighth  to  one-half  mill  for  all  coun- 
ties). 

Indiana  has  a  unique  distinction  of  pass- 
ing the  only  law  reducing  the  library  tax 
levy.  An  amendment  fixes  the  minimum 
county  library  tax  at  two-tentjis  of  a  miU. 
It  was  formerly  fire-tenths,  which  Ib  no 
longer  necessary  on  account  of  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  assessed  raluation.  The 
library  board  still  has  power  to  fix  the 
rate  and  may  lery  fire  mills,  if  that 
amount  is  needed.   Another  Indiana  amend- 


ment prescribes  that  the  coimty  library 
tax  shall  be  continued  so  long  as  the  li- 
brary is  used  by  ten  per  cent  of  the  In- 
habitants  of  the  district  oonoemad.  Prerl- 
ously  it  was  ten  per  cent  of  tha  entire 
county. 

In  Glereland  an  interesting  sttnatiOB  die- 
reloped.  The  public  library  there  is  one 
of  about  twenty-fire  libraries  in  the  stale 
operating  under  boards  appointed  lij 
boards  of  education.  The  library  troatess 
appointed  by  the  board  of  education  certify 
to  the  board  of  education  annually  the 
amount  needed  for  the  library  dnring  the 
ensuing  year.  The  board  of  education  up 
to  1920  transmitted  such  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding one  and  one-half  mills  with  its 
own  budget  which  it  is  authorised  to  lery 
for  school  purposes. 

A  budget  commission  reriews  the  esti- 
mates presented  by  each  taxing  body  and 
may  reduce  any  and  all  it«ns  so  as  to 
keep  the  total  tax  lery  within  the  flftaen 
mill  limit  prescribed  by  law.  (Originally 
the  limit  was  10  mills  (1%).  The  law 
was,  howerer,  amended  to  15  mills  althom^ 
it  is  still  familiarly  referred  to  as  the 
Smith  1%  tax  law.)  Last  tall  this  Iradget 
commission  decided  that  the  amount  eerti- 
fied  for  library  purposes  could  not  be  in 
addition  to  the  amount  certified  tor  scho<A 
purposes  but  must  be  a  part  of  it  This 
meant  that  the  entire  appropriation  for  the 
library,  $894,000,  was  deducted  from  the 
amount  leried  for  schoc^  purposes.  This 
action  was  taken  to  the  Cowrt  of  Appeals, 
but  the  decision  of  the  Budget  Oommissloa 
was  sustained.  Instead  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  the  board  of  education 
accepted  the  decision  for  the  one  year  and 
sought  a  remedy  in  legislation. 

As  a  result  &n  amendment  to  the  library 
law  was  secured,  which  prorides  that  the 
amount  certified  by  the  library  board  shall 
be  in  addition  to  all  other  leries  authorised 
by  law,  but  not  to  exceed  one  and  one-half 
mills  and  subject  to  no  other  limitation  on 
tax  rates.  This  amendment  puts  this  group 
of  libraries  in  a  rery  faroraUe  position 
as  to  adequacy  and  certainty  of  income. 
It  means  that  the  lery  made  by  the  library 
board  and  certified  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion cannot  be  reduced  either  by  the  board 
of  education  or  by  the  budget  commission. 
It  is  so  adranta^sous  that  these  libraries 
will  need  to  use  it  wisely.  The  Trustees 
of  the  Clereland  Public  Library  fsel  this 
responsibility  keenly  and  the  Ohio  Ubrmry 
Association  is  urging  this  same  restraint 
on  the  remaining  libraries.  The  Clereland 
Public  Library  for  the  next  year  is  asking 
an  amount  only  about  one-third  of  that  per- 
mitted by  law. 

Bonds  for  building.— A  special  New  York 
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act  authorizes  the  city  of  Buffalo  to  issue 
$100,000  worth  of  bonds  "to  construct,  en- 
large, extend,  improve,  alter,  remodel,  re- 
pair, rebuild  and  equip  the  library  build- 
ings of  the  Grosvenor  Library." 

A  local  law  In  Delaware  authorizes  the 
City  of  Wilmington  to  raise  $200,000  by 
bond  issue  to  purchase  from  the  Wilming- 
ton Institute  a  site  for  a  library  building. 
This  site  is  to  be  leased  to  the  institute. 
The  institute  is  to  use  this  money  together 
with  its  own  building  fund  of  about  $300,- 
000  to  erect  a  library  building.  The  law 
also  stipulates  that  the  institute  must  use 
the  income  from  all  its  other  property, 
that  is,  its  old  building,  for  maintenance. 
The  institute  is  a  priyate  corporation  to 
which  the  city  is  not  allowed  by  the  state 
constitution  to  appropriate  funds.  The 
procedure  outlined  obviates  the  constitu- 
tional difllculties  and  makes  possible  a  new 
$600,000  library  building. 

New  Jersey  passed  an  amendment  ex- 
tending the  provisions  of  the  public  li- 
brary act  relating  to  bonds  for  building 
purposes  to  all  municipalities  (formerly 
limited  to  cities)  and  permitting  them  to 
issue  such  bonds  at  six  per  cent  (formerly 
five). 

Book  Purchases. — Oregon  passed  an 
amendment  making  it  unlawful  for  li- 
braries with  income  under  $2,600  to  buy 
or  make  accessible  books  except  those 
recommended  by  the  A.  L.  A.  or  the  li- 
brary or  school  department  of  the  state. 
This  is  a  new  development  In  the  restric- 
tion of  local  power.  It  is  common  prac- 
tice where  state  aid  is  given  to  local  li- 
braries to  permit  the  state  grant  and  its 
local  equivalent  to  be  spent  only  for  books 
approved  by  the  state. 

The  Oregon  law  has  no  reference  to  state 
subsidy.  Its  object  is  to  provide  for  the 
proper  eiq^enditure  of  the  book  fund  in  small 
libraries  which  cannot  afford  the  services 
of  a  trained  librarian.  It  was  introduced 
by  a  senator  who  is  a  library  trustee.  It 
is  intended  also  as  a  protection  against 
the  importunate  book  agent  and  the  pro- 
mlscious  gifts  which  are  placed  on  the 
shelves  to  please  the  donors.  The  limita- 
tion fixed  is  not  narrow  but  the  nature  of 
the  restriction  is  important  The  "Library 
Occurrent"  of  Indiana  calls  it  "the  last 
word  in  paternalistic  library  legislation. . . 
In  the  long  run  education,  counsel  and  ex- 
perience are  much  more  valuable  than 
Thou  Shalt  notV* 

Gifts.— A  New  York  amendment  permits 
acceptance  upon  terms  stipulated  in  the 
gift  of  a.  conditional  gift  for  library  or 
kindred  educational,  social  and  civic  agen- 
cies when  aflUiated  with  a  library.  Here- 
tofore a  strict  interpretation  of  the  law 


made  impossible  the  acceptance  of  a  con- 
ditional gift  for  library  purposes,  if  the 
gift  included  any  activities  other  than 
those  pertaining  to  a  library. 

Book  theft — ^New  York  state  secured  a 
much  needed  amendment  to  the  penal  law 
relating  to  the  buying  of  stolen  or  wrong- 
fully received  property,  making  it  include 
library  books  and  other  library  property 
acquired  by  second  hand  dealers.  Here- 
tofore it  has  been  practically  impossible 
to  convict  a  book  seller  be<!au8e  the  burden 
of  proof  rested  so  heavily  upon  the  state. 
This  law  makes  it  a  crime  to  buy  such 
books  "without  ascertaining  by  diligent 
inqulrsr"  that  the  seller  has  a  legal  right 
to  dispose  of  them.  It  provides  a  maximum 
penalty  of  five  years  in  prison  or  a  fine  of 
one  thousand  dollars  or  both  according  to 
the  value  of  the  property. 

Fines  and  penalties. — ^North  Carolina  has 
made  It  a  misdemeanor  to  "wilfully  or 
maliciously  detain  a  book"  fifteen  dasrs 
after  notice  of  expiration  of  time  limit  has 
been  mailed  or  delivered  in  person. 

Wyoming  passed  the  usual  type  of  law 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  mark  or  dam- 
age books,  etc. 

New  Jersey  authorizes  re-appropriation 
to  the  library  of  money  received  from  fines, 
which  is  to  be  in  addition  to  the  regular 
appropriation.  Heretofore  such  money 
was  turned  over  to  the  municipality  and 
Included  in  anticipated  revenue. 

Salaries. — Information  received  on  this 
subject  is  very  Incomplete,  due  in  part  to 
modesty  of  reporters.  A  Wyoming  law 
says  the  salary  of  the  county  librarian  in 
counties  having  assessed  valuation  of 
twenty-five  millions  or  more  shall  be  not 
over  $2,400.  Formerly  it  was  not  fixed  by 
law. 

California  has  legislation  pending  on  this 
subject 

In  New  York  state  a  number  of  local  acts 
show  the  disposition  of  the  legislature  to 
Increase  the  salaries  of  court  librarians: 

Former       New 
lifoxi-        Maxi- 
mum       mum 
Elmira  supreme  court         $  800         $1200 
Utica  supreme  court  1000  2400 

Bronx  county  law  not  specified    3600 

New  York  city  court        "        "  6000 

C^ertification — ^The  certification  of  librar- 
ians, which  has  been  one  of  the  chief  topics 
of  discussion  at  library  meetings  for  many 
years,  has  entered  the  legislative  stage. 
It  has  been  a  feature  of  the  California 
county  library  law  for  ten  years,  an 
example  which  had  been  followed  in  the 
county  library  laws  of  Illinois,  Montana, 
Texas  and  Utah  and  this  year  in  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin. 
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In  Minneeota  the  certification  feature  had 
mnoh  to  do  with  the  defeat  of  Tarioos 
amendments  to  the  county  library  law. 

This  year  New  York  state  has  prepared 
the  way  for  certification  of  librarians  in 
public  libraries  by  authoridnir  the  regents 
to  fix  standards  of  serrice  in  state-iUded 
and  tax-supported  libraries.  Any  library 
failing  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
shall  receire  no  state  aid  and  no  local  tax 
shall  be  levied  for  it  This  principle  has 
been  advocated  for  five  years  by  the  state 
library  association  through  its  standing 
conmiittee  on  the  subject.  The  report  of 
this  committee  has  each  year  become  more 
definite,  until  last  year  it  included  a  com- 
plete plan  which  was  approved  and  recom- 
mended to  the  regents.  The  legislation 
necessary  for  making  the  plan  when  put 
into  operation  effective  has  now  been  se- 
cured. 

The  recommendation  of  the  association 
included  a  system  of  service  grants  from 
the  state,  which  were  intended  to  make  the 
certification  plan  more  acceptable,  that  is, 
a  small  state  appropriation  to  be  paid 
toward  the  salaries  of  librarians  in  places 
employing  certificated  librarians.  In  view 
of  the  pronounced  economy  program  of  the 
state  administration  it  was  thought  best 
not  to  urge  the  service  grants  at  present 

In  Rhode  Island  a  bill  was  introduced 
authorizing  the  state  board  of  education 
to  issue  certificates  to  librarians  and  estab- 
lish rules  and  regulations  regarding  the 
service  and  efllciency  of  libraries.  It  also 
provided  service  grants  to  libraries  con- 
forming to  the  rules.  This  bill  failed,  but 
a  substitute  was  passed  providing  state 
aid,  which  is  expected  ultimately  to  lead 
to  certification. 

The  Illinois  certification  law  also  failed. 
It  prescribed  the  requirements  for  various 
grades  of  certificates  and  established  an 
examining  board.  Certificates  were  to  be 
issued  by  the  state  department  of  regis- 
tration and  education,  which  already  has 
charge  of  the  certification  of  a  dozen  or 
more  professions,  trades  and  occupations. 
It  had  the  active  support  of  the  state  li- 
brary association,  which  claims  that  the 
plan  will  raise  standards,  equalize  com- 
petition, provide  systematic  advancement 
and  increase  salaries. 

A  law  like  this  which  outlines  in  detail 
its  method  of  operation  naturally  meets 
more  opposition  than  the  short  paragraph 
in  the  New  York  law,  which  merely  gives 
the  regents  permission  to  put  the  principle 
into  ^ect. 

The  Iowa  Library  Association  has 
established  a  s3^tem  of  voluntary  certifi- 
cation with  a  view  to  future  legislation. 
The  intention  is  to  test  the  plan  by  actual 


experience  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for 
its  enactment  into  law.  Similar  plans  are 
under  consideration  in  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota. 

Wisconsin  enacted  a  complete  certifica- 
tion law  substantially  in  the  form  recom- 
mended by  the  state  library  association. 
"The  plan  had  been  worked  out  on  three 
principles,  the  establishment  of  distinct 
grades  of  service,  the  safeguarding  of  the 
rights  of  those  already  in  library  work 
and  the  opportunity  for  anyone  to  enter 
library  work  by  tests  of  his  education, 
training  and  experience.  It  creates  a  pub- 
lic library  certification  board  of  five  mem- 
bers, two  librarians  and  one  public  library 
trustee  appointed  by  the  governor,  one  a 
member  of  the  state  library  commission  se- 
lected by  the  commission  and  one  from  the 
faculty  of  the  state  university  selected  by 
the  president  of  the  university. 

There  are  to  be  four  grades  of  certifi- 
cates varying  in  academic  and  library 
school  training  and  experience  required. 
The  board  may  Issue  a  certificate  to  an 
applicant  who  does  not  have  the  prescribed 
training  but  has  attainments  substantially 
equivalent  to  such  education  and  train- 
ing. 

The  board  may  issue  a  certificate  without 
examination  to  any  one  who  has  served 
as  librarian  or  assistant  for  one  year  prior 
to  January  1,  1923,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board  such  person  has  demonstrated  sufll- 
cient  ability.  A  person  having  the  required 
academic  and  library  training  but  lacking 
experience  may  obtain  license  for  one  year 
and  then  for  a  second  year  in  order  to 
gain  the  experience  necessary  to  qualify 
for  a  certificate. 

After  January  1,  1923.  boards  of  public 
libraries  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
public  funds,  except  in  cities  of  the  first 
class,  shall  not  employ  a  librarian  or  a  full 
time  assistant  who  does  not  hold  a  library 
certificate.  Librarians  employed  at  that 
time  may  continue  to  serve  without  a  cer- 
tificate. 

Librarians  appointed  after  January  1, 
1923,  in  cities  of  eight  thousand  or  over, 
except  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  must  have 
first  grade  certificates;  in  cities  of  four 
to  eight  thousand,  at  least  second  grade; 
in  cities  of  two  to  four  thousand,  at  least 
third  grade.  The  board  may  permit  the 
employment  of  a  librarian  without  certifi- 
cate for  six  months,  if  one  with  certificate 
cannot  be  secured. 

Public  libraries  maintained  wholly  or  In 
part  at  state  expense  are  exempt  from  the 
mandatory  features  of  the  law. 

Retirement  Systems. — In  Connecticut 
any  city,  borough,  town  or  subdivision 
thereof  may  retire  with  pension  or  other 
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reward  any  employe  of  any  public  library 
within  ita  limits.  This  is  a  specific  inter- 
pretation of  the  home  rule  statnte.  Its 
promoters  thought  it  best  to  ask  only  for 
permissive  legislation  at  this  time. 

An  Illinois  amendment  directs  cities  of 
over  one  hundred  thousand  to  add  all  fines 
for  over-detention  of  books  to  the  em- 
ployes' pension  fund. 

In  New  York  state  a  local  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  amend  the  greater  New  York 
charter  by  extending  its  pension  provisions 
to  employes  of  all  public  libraries  of  the 
city.  The  bill  died  in  the  Cities  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

Another  New  York  state  amendment 
authorizes  the  appellate  division  of  the 
third  and  fourth  departments  of  the  su- 
preme court  to  retire  on  half  pay  law  li- 
brarians who  have  become  incapacitated 
after  twenty-five  years  of  service.  One  per 
cent  of  their  salary  is  to  be  paid  toward 
a  retirement  fund.  This  amendment  ex- 
tends to  librarians  a  law  which  has  here- 
tofore applied  to  clerks  and  stenographers 
since  1914.  A  similar  law  for  the  second 
department  (New  York  city)  was  passed 
in  1913  except  that  under  it  no  salary  de- 
duction is  made  toward  a  retirement  fund. 

These  laws  are  practically  private  pen- 
sion bills  in  view  of  the  small  number  of 
employes  who  are  affected  thereby.  The 
passage  of  one  this  year  seems  the  more 
strange  and  unnecessary  because  these 
law  librarians  were  already  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  a  general  law  passed  last  year. 

That  law  established  an  optional  retire- 
ment system  for  all  employes  in  the  state 
civil  service,  which  includes  all  librarians 
in  state  service.  It  creates  various  funds 
by  state  appropriation  and  deduction  from 
salaries  in  accordance  with  actuarial  com- 
putations. It  provides  for  disability  and 
superannuation  retirement  The  latter  may 
take  place  at  age  sixty  and  must  at  sev- 
enty. Payments  are  to  be  made  in  the 
form  of  annuities,  pensions  and  retirement 
allowances  to  the  possible  aggregate  extent 
of  one-half  salary.  This  is  regarded  by 
experts  as  one  of  few  scientific  and  sound 
pension  ssrstems. 

State  Library  Commissions.  —  Several 
state  library  commissions  were  on  the  de- 
fensive. In  Missouri  a  bill  was  introduced 
to  abolish  the  commission  and  place  its 
work  in  much  curtailed  form  under  a 
bureau  in  the  new  education  department 
It  was  thought  by  some  that  the  work  could 
thus  be  done  better.  It  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained who  the  real  promoters  of  the 
scheme  were.  Owing  to  the  vigorous  oppo- 
sition by  the  commission  itself  and  the 
librarians  of  the  state  the  bill  failed  to 
pass. 


In  Oklahoma  a  bill  was  defeated  which 
aimed  to  consolidate  the  library  commis- 
sion, the  state  library  and  the  historical 
society.  According  to  the  legislator  in- 
troducing it,  this  was  done  at  the  wish 
of  the  library  association  and  the  histor- 
ical society,  but  neither  of  them  was  in 
favor  of  it 

The  South  Dakota  commission  law  re- 
ceived an  amendment  providing  for  restor- 
ing library  property  in  case  of  fire,  mak- 
ing the  emergency  building  fund  applicable 
to  the  state  library  commission,  which  is 
in  temporary  quarters  pending  erection  of 
a  new  ofllce  building. 

The  Vermont  law  was  extended  to  per- 
mit the  commission  to  lend  books  to  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  to  groups. 

State  library  commissions  were  entirely 
abolished  in  the  following  states,  the  date 
of  establishment  being  given  in  each  case: 
Illinois  1909,  Maine  1899,  Michigan  1899 
Ohio  1896,  Washington  1903.  In  each  state 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  commission 
are  transferred  to  the  state  library.  Con- 
sidered purely  from  the  standpoint  of  or- 
ganization, this  ought  to  be  an  improve- 
ment A  single  state  agency  for  libraries 
should  be  sufficient  and  may  be  more 
economical  and  efficient  than  two.  It  may 
also  be  Just  the  opposite.  State  libraries  had 
existed  in  some  states  for  many  years 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  library  com- 
missions, but  most  of  them  were  intended 
merely  for  the  use  of  the  legislature  and 
politics  dominated  their  personnel  and 
their  methods.  Many  of  them  were  there- 
fore not  regarded  as  competent  to  perform 
that  larger  service  for  the  state  as  a  whole 
which  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  proper 
function  of  a  library  commission.  Mean- 
while, state  libraries  have  improved,  but 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  have 
grown  sufficiently  in  ability  and  vision  to 
carry  on  this  important  work  and  also 
whether  this  different  foim  of  organization 
is  more  economical  and  efficient. 

State  Libraries. — ^A  number  of  state  li- 
braries were  hit  by  the  reorganizers.  For 
some  it  means  enlargement  of  their  power 
and  responsibility,  for  some  a  curtailment 
and  some  Just  a  change.  In  Illinois  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  abolished  library 
extension  commission  are  vested  in  the 
state  librarian,  who  Is  the  secretary  of 
state.  He  shall  establish  a  general  library 
division,  library  extension  division,  a  di- 
vision of  archives,  and  others  as  he  chooses. 
A  significant  change  is  that  heads' of  di- 
visions are  exempt  from  civil  service, 
whereas  the  entire  executive  staff  of  the 
abolished  commission  was  under  state  civil 
service. 

This  act  is  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
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erml  morement  toward  oonaolldatlng  eom- 
miMlonfl  mnd  oiBoes  in  Dlinois.  A  thor- 
onghsoing  consolidation  wonld  haTO  in- 
cluded the  supreme  court  librarjr,  the  state 
historical  library  and  the  legislative  r^- 
erence  bureau,  but  political  considerations 
played  their  part  there  as  they  did  in  the 
ciTil  senrice  exemptions.  As  the  personnel 
of  the  new  ezecutire  staff  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  the  two  offices  which 
are  combined,  it  probably  does  not  for  the 
present  mean  much  change  in  the  work 
now  being  done. 

Jfaine  also  enacted  a  law  consolidating 
the  state  library  and  the  library  commis- 
sion. State  librarian  as  formerly  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  governor  and  council  for  fire 
(formerly  three  years)  salary  $2^00 
(formerly  f  1,800  plus  $800  as  secretary  of 
the  library  commission). 

It  provides  for  legislative  reference 
bureau  and  index  bureau,  which  two  had 
existed  before,  and  bureau  of  library  ex- 
tension. The  library  commission  is  abol- 
ished and  its  activities  without  change 
transferred  to  the  extension  bureau.  The 
commission  was  established  in  1899  'to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  free  public 
libraries,  to  select  the  books  to  be  pur- 
chased for  traveling  libraries  and  to  advise 
the  state  librarian  in  reference  thereto." 
These  duties  were  enlarged  in  1911.  Under 
the  former  law  the  state  librarian  served 
as  secretary  of  the  commission.  The  new 
arrangement  therefore  does  not  mean  a 
change  in  activities  but  a  simpler  and  more 
effective  organisation  under  one  board  in- 
stead of  two. 

A  resolution  was  passed  appointing  a 
committee  of  four  which  shall  at  an  ex- 
pense not  exceeding  $5,000  procure  plans, 
specifications  and  estimates  for  a  state  li- 
brary building. 

In  Ohio,  where  the  position  of  state  li- 
brarian has  been  a  "political  football**  for 
ten  years,  the  state  library  association  has 
been  vigorously  active  in  behalf  of  a 
change.  In  reply  to  the  demand  from  all 
sides  to  "take  it  out  of  politics**  both  candi- 
dates for  governor  last  fall  had  made  state- 
ments to  the  association  that  in  their  ap- 
pointments to  the  commission  and  the  11- 
brarianship  only  training  and  experience 
would  be  considered,  rather  than  political 
expediency. 

Then  came  the  governor's  plan  for  a 
fundamental  reorganization  of  the  entire 
state  government  sub-ordinating  all  th^ 
work  of  the  state  under  eight  or  nine  heads. 
The  reorganization  code  was  passed  but 
may  still  be  subject  to  a  referendum. 

This  reorganization  code  creates  in  the 
department  of  education  a  state  library 
board  composed  of  the  director  of  educa- 


tion and  four  others  awointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor. The  board  has  power  to  anoint 
and  remove  the  state  librarian,  who  is  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  library  serviee  of  the 
state  with  power  to  awoint  and  remove 
assistants.  Under  the  board  he  shall  exer- 
cise all  powers  and  perform  all  duties 
formerly  vested  in  the  state  board  of  li- 
brary commissioners  and  the  legislative 
reference  d^artment 

This  plan  is  in  keeping  with  the  Ohio 
law  under  which  about  twenty  of  the  large 
libraries  of  the  state,  including  the  larg- 
est, operate  under  school  boards,  the  library 
board  being  appointed  by  and  responsible 
to  the  school  board.  But  the  law  does  n<^ 
make  the  new  state  library  board  respon- 
sible to  the  education  board.  The  possibO- 
ities  of  politics  in  the  state  library  remain 
inasmuch  as  the  governor  still  appoints 
four  of  the  five  members  of  the  state  li- 
brary board.  The  sincolty  of  his  cam- 
paign promiise  will  be  tested  when  the  first 
appointments  are  made. 

Washington,  "to  promote  efficiency,  order 
and  economy,**  made  a  radical  change  in 
her  state  government,  passing  "the  admin- 
istrative code,**  which  grants  wide  powers 
to  an  administrative  board.  It  places  the 
stat^  library  under  an  administrative  com- 
mittee consisting  of  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  commissioner  of  public 
lands  and  state  treasurer  (formerly  the 
state  library  commission  consisting  of  gov- 
ernor. Judges  (9)  of  the  supreme  court  and 
attorney  general;  also  an  advisory  board 
consisting  of  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, two  persons  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor on  his  own  initiative  and  two  others, 
one  recommended  by  the  state  historical  so- 
ciety and  one  by  the  state  federation  of 
women's  clubs). 

It  abolishes  sixty-five  or  more  boards, 
commissions,  etc,  including  the  library 
commission  and  the  advisory  board  and 
transfers  to  the  new  committee  all  powers 
and  duties  of  the  former  commission  and 
the  advisory  board  except  those  relating 
to  the  state  law  library. 

Ex-ofllcio  library  boards  or  ocnnmittees 
do  not  usually  make  for  efficiency  and  yet 
this  change  simplifies  administration  by 
making  the  state  librarian  responsible  to 
one  body  of  three  members  instead  of  two 
boards  with  a  combined  monbership  of 
fifteen.  The  new  committee  has  organised 
with  the  superintendent  of  public  instruo- 
tion  as  president,  the  former  state  librarian 
continuing  as  secretary.  The  state  library 
will  therefore  function  as  a  sub-division 
of  the  education  department  As  such  it 
is  expected  that  its  work  will  be  placed 
on  a  par  with  that  of  the  schools  and  n<^ 
serve  as  a  school  library  annex. 
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A  separate  admlnlBtrative  committee, 
made  np  of  the  Jnstioes  of  the  supreme 
coart,  the  attorney  general  and  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  is  to  succeed  the  state  U» 
brary  commission  in  the  management  of 
the  state  law  library,  the  state  law  libra- 
rian acting  as  secretary  of  the  committee. 

In  California  the  state  board  of  library 
tmstees  is  abolished  and  the  library  placed 
in  the  department  of  finance.  The  head  of 
this  department  sncceeds  to  the  powers  of 
the  state  board  of  control,  which  with  the 
cItU  senrlce  had  left  little  authority  to 
the  library  board.  The  change  therefore 
means  practically  no  difference  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  state  library. 

State  Aid. — ^Rhode  Island  amended  her 
education  law  to  provide  state  aid  in  the 
form  of  salaries  to  libraries  with  'ineans 
not  sufficient  to  maintain  proper  library 
serrice.**  It  is  to  be  paid  to  librarians 
whose  salaries  do  not  exceed  $600  and  not 
over  $400  to  any  librarian.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $8,000  la  made  for  this  purpose. 
This  amendment  was  passed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  certification  bill,  which  is 
noted  under  that  head. 

A  Vermont  amendment  empowers  the 
state  library  conunission  to  take  possession 
of  books  bought  with  state  money  where 
a  town  or  village  fails  to  make  the  annual 
library  appropriation  required  by  law. 

County  Libraries. — ^The  county  library 
has  received  more  consideration  than  any 
other  library  subject  A  complete  county 
law  was  passed  for  the  first  time  in 
Kansas,  Missouri,  New  York,  Ohio  and 
Tennessee.  Failures  of  a  complete  law  are 
recorded  in  Idaho  and  Washington,  and  of 
amendments  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  In 
Washington,  however,  the  new  administra- 
tive code  makes  it  possible  for  county  li- 
braries to  be  established  under  the  rules 
of  the  state  library. 

Bills  to  establish  county  libraries  were 
ready  but  were  not  introduced  because  the 
prospect  was  not  promising  in  Oklahoma, 
Georgia,  which  has  tried  once  and  failed, 
and  Colorado,  which  has  tried  twice  and 
failed.  Georgia  will  try  again  this  sum- 
mer to  get  the  necessary  constitutional 
amendment  which  will  permit  the  levy  of 
a  county  libnbry  tax.  Then  efforts  will 
be  made  for  a  county  library  law. 

In  Indiana,  two  amendments  were  passed 
relating  to  the  county  library  tax.  These 
are  noted  under  the  heading,  "Tax  Levy." 
Another  increases  the  number  of  coun^ 
library  commissioners  from  seven  to  nine 
to  relieve  quorum  difficulties  which  had 
existed. 

South  Dakota  secured  several  important 
amendments  making  establishments  man- 


datory on  petition  of  forty  per  cent  of 
voters,  petition  to  be  signed  in  at  least 
sixty  per  cent  of  taxing  districts  affected 
(formerly  it  was  permissive  on  petition 
of  twenty  per  cent  of  voters);  county  li- 
brarian shall  act  as  secretary  of  county 
.  library  board  and  have  qualifications  and 
training  approved  by  state  commission; 
when  a  local  library  serves  the  county 
under  contract,  the  county  shall  have  two 
representatives  on  the  library  board,  if  it 
pays  twenty  per  cent  of  the  maintenance 
cost 

Wisconsin,  which  was  one  of  the  first 
to  legislate  on  the  county  library,  1897, 
added  a  number  of  important  amendments. 
These  are  in  the  form  of  additions  to  a 
general  law  relating  to  libraries  which  is 
applicable  to  other  political  units  sudi  as 
city,  village  and  town.  The  more  import- 
ant features  are:  1,  a  new  provision  for 
the  estaUishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
new  library  system  including  appointment 
of  staff.  A  county  board  extending  finan* 
clal  aid  to  an  existing  library  in  return 
for  service  shall  appoint  two  representa- 
tives on  the  library  board  when  such  aid 
equals  or  exceeds  one-third  of  library's 
income  (formerly  one  representative  for 
one-sixth  of  income);  2,  exempting  upon 
application  a  taxing  unit  which  is  giving 
adequate  aid  to  a  local  library;  8,  county 
board  may  use  Milwaukee  system  of  charg- 
ing back  in  proportion  to  service  rendered; 
4,  county  librarian  to  hold  first  grade 
certificate;  6,  old  county  traveling  library 
may  be  transformed  to  system  established 
under  new  law. 

A  Wyoming  amendment  provides  for  es- 
tablishing branches  and  book  distributing 
stations  for  people  living  out  of  town, 
wherein  the  county  library  is  located.  This 
is  to  be  done  on  petition  of  ten  electors 
who  must  agree  to  provide  accommodations 
and  proper  trusteeship  for  property  en- 
trusted to  them.  Another  law  is  noted 
under  salaries. 

Comprehensive  laws  were  passed  in 
Kansas,  Missouri,  New  York,  Ohio  and 
Tennessee.  They  are  uniform  on  only  a 
few  points:  all  provide  for  a  contract  sys- 
tem; all  exempt  districts  with  libraries, 
if  they  desire  it;  all  but  Kansas  require 
annual  reports  to  the  state  library  agency; 
all  but  New  York  specify  that  the  libra- 
rian shall  attend  library  meetings  at  11* 
brary  expense  (in  Ohio  the  library  pays 
only  railroad  expense) ;  all  but  New  York 
specify  that  the  library  fund  shall  be  in 
the  custody  of  the  county  treasurer  (in 
Tennessee  the  county  trustees)  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  library  board  (in  Ten- 
nessee the  county  librarian).   These  points 
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of  agreement  should  be  borne  in  mind  and 
added  to  the  rariationa  lit  the  laws  of  these 
flYe  states. 

The  yariations  are  as  follows: 
Kansas.— County  commissioners  may  es- 
tablish county  library  or  contract  for  use 
of  an  established  library  after  majority 
Yote  by  county.  Question  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  Tote  on  petition  of  ten  per  cent 
of  taxpayers.  May  levy  tax  of  not  over 
one-half  mill  except  on  territory  already 
taxed  for  a  local  library.  Library  to  be 
controlled  by  board  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  county  commissioners.  Libra- 
rian is  appointed  by  board. 

Missouri. — On  petition  of  one  hundred 
taxpayers  county  court  shall  submit  ques- 
tion of  establishment  and  leyying  tax  of 
not  OYer  two  mills  to  yoters  outside  of 
places  already  maintaining  libraries. 

On  majority  yote  a  county  library  board 
of  fiye  members  shall  be  appointed  consist- 
ing of  county  superintendent  of  schools  and 
four  appointed  by  county  court  On  a 
majority  yote  a  special  tax  of  one  and  one- 
half  mills  may  be  leyied  for  fiye  years 
for  library  building  fund.  State  commis- 
sion to  yisit  county  library  and  make  re- 
port on  library  to  county  board. 

This  bill  had  been  introduced  by  the 
state  library  association  into  each  legis- 
lature since  1915.  It  almost  failed  again 
this  year  but  through  the  efforts  of  nu- 
merous organizations  it  was  passed  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session. 

New  York. — The  New  York  law  is  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  the  general  edu- 
cation law  relating  to  libraries  and  some 
of  its  proYlsions  are  common  to  all  pub- 
lic libraries,  such  as  those  relating  to  the 
number  of  members  (fiye)  on  the  library 
board  and  the  certification  of  librarians. 

A  county  library  may  be  established  by 
yote  of  electors  or  of  board  of  superyisors. 
Vote  shall  be  taken  when  twenty-flye  tax- 
payers so  petition.  May  leyy  library  tax  of 
one-third  mill  to  one  mill.  Shall  leyy  not 
less  than  one-half  mill  in  county  with 
assessed  yaluation  under  one  hundred 
million  dollars.  Chief  administratiye  office 
to  be  in  county  seat  unless  another  city 
has  twenty  per  cent  larger  population;  not 
to  be  moyed  by  reason  of  change  in  popu- 
lation. 

County  libraries  haye  been  possible  in 
New  York  for  ten  years,  but  none  haye  been 
established  on  account  of  the  double  tax- 
ation they  would  impose  on  cities  already 
haying  libraries. 

Ohio. — County  libraries  may  be  estab- 
lished on  majority  yote  of  electors.  Elec- 
tion to  be  held  on  petition  of  twenty-flye 
per  cent  of  the  electors.    To  be  managed 


by  board  of  fiye  trustees,  two  appointed  by 
common  pleas  Judge  and  three  by  county 
commissioners.  Library  board  shall  leyy 
annual  library  tax  of  two-tenths  mill  to 
one  mill.  County  librarian  must  haye  cer- 
tificate from  state  board  of  library  exam- 
iners, consisting  of  librarians  of  the  two 
public  libraries  of  the  largest  circulation, 
director  of  the  state  library  seryice  and 
two  persons  chosen  by  the  state  library 
commission. 

Tennessee. — County  court  may  establish 
county  free  library  for  territory  outside 
of  cities  and  towns  with  libraries.  A  state 
board  of  library  examiners  is  created  con- 
sisting of  state  librarian,  state  superintend- 
ent of  education,  public  librarians  of  four 
leading  cities  and  president  of  state  library 
association.  County  librarian  must  haye 
certificate  from  this  board. 

A  board  of  superyisors  of  the  county  li- 
brary is  established  consisting  of  Judge 
and  clerk  of  county  court  and  mayor  of 
county  seat;  this  board  shall  elect  four 
persons,  who.  with  the  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools  as  the  fifth  member,  shall 
senre  as  county  library  board  and  super- 
Yise  the  library.  County  libraries  shall 
be  under  the  general  supenrision  of  the 
state  librarian,  who  shall  yisit  them  and 
call  annual  meetings  of  county  librarians. 
County  court  is  to  leyy  annual  library  tax 
of  not  oyer  one  mill. 

In  the  Literary  Journal  of  September  15. 
1920,  45:727-81.  W.  J.  Hamilton  has  a  yalu- 
able  article  in  which  he  states  twelye 
points  which  he  regards  as  desirable  in  a 
good  county  library  law.  Measuring  these 
seyen  enumerated  laws  according  to  Mr. 
Hamilton's  standard  giyes  these  results: 

1.  Library  board  to  fix  tax  rate:  Yes, 
within  fixed  limit  in  Kansas  and  Ohio. 

2.  Tax  rate  with  fixed  minimum:  Yes, 
in  New  York  and  Ohio. 

3.  Establishment  mandatory  under  cer- 
tain conditions:  Yes,  after  election  in 
Kansas,  Missouri  and  Ohio. 

4.  Permanence  of  library  once  estab- 
lished: Yes,  in  Kansas,  Ohio  and  Ten- 
nessee; Missouri  and  New  York  proyide 
for  disestablishment. 

5.  ProYision  for  new  county  library  or 
contract  with  city:     Yes,  in  all. 

6.  County  representation  on  city  board 
under  contract:     Not  proyided  by  any. 

7.  Certification  of  county  librarians: 
Yes,  in  Ohio  and  Tennessee.  Authorised  in 
New  York. 

8.  Exemption  of  districts  with  libraries 
if  they  desire  it:     Yes,  in  all. 

9.  Required  attendance  of  librarians  at 
state  and  district  meetings  at  county  ex- 
pense:    Yes,  in  all  except  New  York. 
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10.  Right  of  Library  Board  to  borrow 
money  for  building  purposes:  Not  speci- 
fied by  any. 

11.  Permission  for  difference  in  tax  rates 
in  central  community  and  outlying  county: 
Not  specified  by  any. 

12.  Annual  report  to  state  library 
agency:     Yes,  in  all  but  Kansas. 

Federal  Legislation. — ^There  is  an  unus- 
ually large  amount  of  federal  legislation 
pending  which  If  enacted  will  affect  li- 
braries and  librarians.  On  account  of  its 
volume  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  passage 
only  a  brief  statement  about  each  is  here 
included. 

Hospital  Library  Senrice. — ^The  sundry 
civil  appropriation  bill  passed  by  the  last 
congress  includes  $100,000  (available  July 
1)  for  library  books,  magazines  and  papers 
for  beneficiaries  of  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  '^ Insurance.  This  provides  for  con- 
tinuing the  hospital  library  service  in- 
augurated by  the  A.  L.  A. 

Navy  Appropriation  Bill. — ^This  Includes 
$589,500  for  educational  training  and  li- 
braries for  the  navy.  Among  the  objects 
specified  are  "Instructors  and  equipment 
for  vocational  training,  the  maintenance 
of  libraries  ashore  and  afioat,  including 
salaries  of  necessary  librarians,  purchase 
of  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
library  supplies." 

Library  Information  Service. — ^A  bill 
creates  a  Division  of  Library  Service  in 
the  Bureau  of  Education.  Its  duties  will 
be  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  American 
libraries  by  providing  current  information 
concerning  government  activities;  collect 
and  organize  information  regarding  printed 
matter  issued  by  the  federal  government 
and  provide  digests  of  this  material. 

This  service  existed  six  months  in  the 
Interior  Department  under  the  emergency 
fund.  The  bill  as  amended  calls  for  an 
appropriation  of  $18,700.  It  has  been  thrice 
endorsed  by  the  A.  L.  A.,  by  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  by  numerous  civic  or- 
ganizations, as  well  as  by  two  secretaries 
of  the  Interior  and  Vice-President  Coolidge. 
It  is  the  one  so  admirably  defended  in  the 
Senate  January  14,  1921,  by  Senator  Mc^ 
Lean  of  Connecticut. 

Towner-Sterling  Bill. — ^Thls  creates  a 
federal  department  of  education  with  a 
secretary  in  the  President's  cabinet  Its 
object  is  to  encourage  the  states  in  the  pro- 
motion of  education  including  "the  ex- 
tension and  adaptation  of  public  libraries 
for  educational  purposes." 

Reclassification  of  Government  Service. — 
Two  competing  bills  on  this  subject  are 
before  Congress,  each  classifying  the 
civilian  positions  of  the  government  for  the 
purpose  of   standardizing  salaries.     Each 


of  these  embodies  to  some  extent  the  recom- 
mendations from  committees  of  the  various 
divisions  of  the  public  service  concerned. 
They  both  provide  substantial  increases  of 
salary.  The  passage  of  either  would  im- 
prove the  status  of  librarians  in  the  Cap- 
itol city  and  probably  have  a  good  effect 
on  library  service  in  general. 

William  F.  Yust, 

Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 

BOOK  WAGONS  AND  BOOK  LISTS 

Lots  of  people  are  book-hungry.  Lots 
of  men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls, 
and  lots  of  communities,  need  books,  but 
have  no  books  to  use  and  no  recognized 
way  to  get  them. 

The  individual  book  is  news  nowadays 
as  never  before.  Newspapers  editorialize 
and  featurize  books  by  name.  Magazines 
and  newspapers  issue  special  book  pages 
and  bookshelf  sections  devoted  to  human- 
interest  appraisal  of  the  individual  book. 
Ministers  preach  about  new  books.  The 
book  slogans,.  "Buy  a  book  a  week,"  and 
"Read  a  book  a  week,"  and  "Take  a  book 
along,"  are  based  on  this  recognized  public 
interest  in  the  single  book. 

Library  circulations  and  the  demands  of 
the  public  for  book  service  from  public 
libraries  are  grrowing  faster  than  library  in- 
comes. 

What  is  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion going  to  do  about  this  book  hunger, 
this  book  interest,  and  this  library-income 
hunger? 

Here  is  the  Publicity  Committee's  an- 
swer, submitted  for  your  approval: 

(J) — An  A.  L.  A,  Library  hook-wagon 

Let  us  show  how  book  hunger  may  be 
filled,  spread  the  gospel  of  library  service 
and  book  distribution,  capitalize  book  in- 
terest, and  obtain  better  public  support  for 
libraries,  by  sending  out  an  A.  L.  A.  library 
book-wagon.    Some  details: 

(a)  The  A.  L.  A.  book-wagon,  or  car, 
Bhould  be  a  demonstration  reading-room, 
with  shelves,  carefully  selected  books,  a 
reading-table,  and  chairs. 

(b)  Personnel:  1.  An  organiser  who 
knows  books  and  library  work  intimately, 
has'  a  magnetic  personality  and  natural 
dramatic  powers  of  leadership,  with  ability 
to  address  and  enthuse  audiences.    2.  Ad 
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Tance  and  foUow-np  publidty  agont,  to  est- 
circle  the  route  of  the  book-wagon  with 
the  strategj  of  a  general;  stimolatlng  and 
fostering  the  reeulta.  S.  Aasifltant  organ- 
iier.    4.  Drirer. 

(c)  Aospices:  Jointly  by  the  A.  L.  A.  and 
the  state  library  commission  or  state  de- 
partmeiA  of  education.  Obtain  inritation 
from  a  state  before  entering  it,  and  always 
link  the  work  with  local  and  state  institu- 
tions. 

(d)  Finance:  Obtain  supplements  to  the 
$6,000  now  in  the  hands  of  the  A.  L.  A.  for 
book  publicity  (giren  for  that  purpose 
alone),  perhaps  from  the  educational 
foundations.  The  initial  cost  of  the  car 
and  equipment  may  be  $6,000,  and  the  ex- 
pense for  operation  for  six  months  (May 
throui^  October),  including  salaries,  gas, 
oil,  repairs,  printing,  and  postage,  may  be 
about  $10,000.     ToUl  $16,000. 

(e)  Territory:  Select  several  book-hun- 
gry states  where  libraries  are  infrequent, 
and  one  or  two  library-commission  states 
where  library  incomes  need  boosting.  Try 
the  effect  of  the  Book  Wagon  on  both  sets 
of  conditions. 

it)— Human  Information  about  Book$ 

Set  a  library  standard  for  "juicy  book  re- 
Tiews^  and  booklists  by  preparing  such 
lists  in  co-operation  with  national  indus- 
trial, edncationalv  economic,  and  social 
groups  or  organisations.  The  A.  L.  A.  to 
do  the  editorial  work,  and  the  national 
iCroup  the  publication  and  distribution. 
ThlB  work  to  be  done  at  A.  L.  A.  head- 
quarters, perhaps  largely  by  the  Booklist 
staff,  with  the  co-operation  of  this  commit- 
tee and  others  appointed  to  adyise. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Publicity 
Committee:  W.  H.  Kerr,  chairman,  A.  L. 
Bailey,  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  C.  H.  Comp- 
ton,  John  H.  Leete,  Ida  F.  Wright,  Charles 
F.  Rush,  S.  H.  Ranck,  Paul  M.  Paine,  Mary 
Frank. 

REPORT      OF      SUB-COMMITTEE      ON 

^CHILDREN'S  WORK   IN  OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 

PBANCB 

In  the  summer  of  1900,  when  the  chil- 
dren's library  movement  in  the  United 
States  was  still  in  its  infancy,  Mary  Wright 
Pfummer,  the  official  representative  of  the 
American  Library  Association  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  wrote  of  the  Interest  aroused 
by  her  description  of  the  work  and  by  the 
photographs  of  children's  rooms  in  Ameri- 
can libraries.  "It  will  be  years"  said  Miss 
Plummer  "before  children's  rooms  corres- 


ponding to  our  own  are  realised  la  Francs, 
but  I  believe  the  time  will  come  and  whoi 
it  comes  I  am  sure  that  the  iniluence  of  the 
French  contributicm  will  be  so  strontfy 
felt  in  European  systems  of  education  as 
to  have  a  very  marked  ^ect  on  the  writing 
and  illustrating  of  children's  books  and 
the  form  in  whidi  they  appear.  An  effec- 
tive working  model — a  children's  room  ad- 
apted to  the  environment  and  French  In 
conception  if  not  In  origin  would  be  the 
way  to  bring  it  about  Such  an  ei^erimant 
would  be  very  far  reaching  in  its  effects  on 
library  provision  for  grown  people  as  well 
as  for  children." 

I  recalled  these  and  other  words  written 
by  Miss  Plummer  from  France,  as  I 
watched  the  children  playing  In  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gardens  three  days  after  my  arrival 
in  Paris.  I  had  taken  a  long  walk  al<me 
that  afternoon  through  the  old  streets  lead- 
ing off  from  the  Pantheon,  and  the  me 
Mouffetard  had  reminded  me  so  strongly  of 
Rivington  Street  that  I  found  myself  In- 
stinctively looking  for  a  library  at  every 
turn.  That  night  I  declared  I  could  wait 
no  longer  to  see  the  library  at  Soissons 
even  though  I  was  seeing  Paris  for  the 
first  time.  "I  had  thought  of  taking  you 
first  to  Vio-sur-Aisne  that  you  mis^t  see 
the  five  libraries  in  the  order  of  their  de- 
velopment, said  Jessie  Carson,  who  has 
organized  the  library  work  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Devastated  France.  "But 
Soissons  shall  be  first  if  you  like,  you  are 
to  be  entirely  free  to  see  everything  in  your- 
own  way." 

Early  next  morning  we  set  forth  tor 
Soissons,  arriving  in  time  to  visit  the  mar^ 
ket  on  our  way  to  the  library.  It  was 
Saturday  and  the  children  were  at  school, 
but  the  streets  of  the  shattered  old-town— 
one  of  the  oldest  in  France — were  alive 
with  people  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
market  place.  We  passed  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  where  the  Bfayor  had  first  offered 
rooms  for  the  library  only  to  find  that  it 
would  take  more  than  a  year  to  repair 
the  war  damage.  We  saw  the  municipal 
baraque,  next  offered,  from  which  it  had 
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been  found  impoBslble  to  remove  the  sugar 
still  stored  there.  We  crossed  the  Cathe- 
dral square  and  we  walked  beside  the  ruins 
of  houses,  churches,  and  school  buildings. 
Ererywhere  we  saw  orderly  piles  of  stones 
set  up  for  rebuilding  and  the  pleasant 
sounds  of  reconstruction  were  in  our  ears. 
We  stopped  to  watch  men  sawing  the  soft 
stone  of  the  region  into  blocks,  we  looked 
into  the  gardens  of  ruined  homes  whose 
owners  are  now  living  in  wooden  baraques. 
At  last  we  came  to  the  Grand  Place.  Facing 
it,  on  the  site  of  the  old  municipal  theatre, 
stands  the  Bibliothdque  Populaire  de  Sois- 
sons — so  reads  the  sign  on  the  long  gray 
baraque,  but  I  shall  speak  of  it  here,  and 
think  of  it  always,  as  Alice  Keats  O'Con- 
nor's library. 

Outside  in  the  town,  meeting  difficulties 
and  dlBsapointments  with  unfailing  tact, 
patience,  and  sound  Judgment  she  ^worked 
for  months  toward  its  realization.  Inside, 
with  a  true  sense  of  beauty  and  form,  she 
had  achieved  on  the  one  side  a  spacious, 
well-equipped  children's  room,  and  on  the 
other,  a  no  less  attractive  room  for  adults. 
There  is  no  partition  between  them.  The 
walls  and  ceiling  are  covered  with  the 
translucent  paper  which  is  often  used  in 
place  of  window  glass — ^the  natural  color 
of  the  wood  showing  through  gives  an  in- 
describable sense  of  light  and  space  and 
makes  a  perfect  background  for  flowers 
and  the  few  pictures  Miss  O'Connor  has 
so  carefully  chosen.  A  fire  was  burning  on 
the  hearth  and  spring  flowers  from  the  foi> 
est  and  the  gardens  of  a  near-by  village 
were  blooming  on  tables  and  book-shelves. 
Oustide  at  every  window — there  are  eight 
on  each  side  and  three  at  the  end — ^was  a 
window  box  filled  with  English  daisies  and 
wall  flowers.  Why  not  take  the  flowers 
for  granted?  Why  mention  them  in  a  re- 
port? Because  the  idea  of  associating  flow- 
ers, pictures,  or  an  open  fire  with  books 
and  reading  in  a  public  room  is  a  new  one 
in  France,  they  have  been  reserved  for  the 
homes. 

Catalogs,  indexes  and  ledgers  are  fa- 
miliar sights  in  the  old  bibliothdques  popu- 


laires  I  have  visited.  The  schools  of  Sois- 
sons  and  of  the  villages  are  barren  of  any 
other  books  than  text  books  and  the  occa- 
sional pictures  to  be  found  have  been  selec- 
ted without  any  relation  to  the  place  where 
they  hang— maps  and  physiological  charts 
having  the  right  of  way. 

Since  Miss  Carson's  report,  now  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  the  admirable  illus- 
trative cinema  she  has  arranged  render 
unnecessary  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
the  general  development  of  the  library 
work  of  the  American  Committee  for  De 
vastated  France,  I  will  confine  this  report 
to  a  consideration  of  questions  which  led 
me  to  take  Soissons,  which  is  the  logica3 
center  as  a  base  from  which  to  study  thr 
work  as  a  whole. 

Do  the  French  people  really  like  and 
make  use  of  this  transformed  and  vitalized 
Bibliothdque  Populaire? 

How  does  the  librarian  of  the  old  Biblio- 
thdque  Populaire  from  whose  collection 
several  hundred  books  were  turned  over 
to  be  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  new  lib- 
rary, feel  about  it? 

Do  the  authorities  of  a  municipality,  the 
school  inspectors  and  teachers,  and  above 
all  the  clergy,  accept  such  an  innovation 
and  stand  behind  it? 

Is  it  going  to  be  possible  to  leave  this  work 
in  the  hands  of  young  French  women  after 
a  reasonable  period  of  Initiation  and  train 
ing? 

Is  it  possible  to  give  any  real  demonstrar 
tion  of  a  children's  room  without  separating 
it  from  the  room  for  adults? 

What  has  an  American  librarian  to  learn 
from  such  an  experiment  as  this? 

1.  Do  the  French  people  really  like  and 
make  use  of  this  transformed  and  vitalized 
Biblioth^ue  Populaire? 

My  impressions  of  the  attitude  of  the 
people  of  Soissons  toward  the  library  as 
expressed  in  their  use  of  It  extend  over  a 
period  of  six  weeks  of  close  observation. 
Not  only  did  I  visit  the  library  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  evening,  I  was  a  reader  there 
for  hours  at  a  time.  As  I  arrived  within 
a  fortnight  after  the  opening  day  I  heard 
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many  of  the  first  expressions  of  apprecisr 
tion  and  I  read  in  the  faces  of  men,  women 
and  children  who  had  been  long  deprired 
of  books  a  silent  Joy  in  their  restoration 
more  moving  than  any  spoken  words.  The 
strong  ibapression  I  registered,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  busy  erening,  of  the  reality  and 
the  yariety  of  the  work  and  the  perfectly 
natural  manner  in  which  it  was  being  car- 
ried on  has  been  heightened  by  erery  sub- 
sequent contact  with  it 

In  less  than  two  months  eleven  hundred 
persons  have  been  registered  out  of  a  popu- 
lation estimated  at  14,000  since  the  war. 

The  circulation  of  books  has  averaged 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  a  day.  There 
have  been  many  readers  of  magasines  and 
periodicals,  many  visitors  from  other 
towns  or  travelers  who  have  spoken  of 
the  effect  of  this  free  use  of  books  in 
strengthening  the  morale. 

I  have  watched  the  reopening  of  many 
old  libraries  in  new  buildings  in  New  York, 
but  never  have  I  seen  one  so  completely 
taken  over  by  its  public  from  the  begin- 
ning. Not  only  have  the  children  gone 
straight  to  the  shelves  as  if  it  had  been 
their  privilege  always,  they  have  taken 
down  the  very  best  books  as  their  first 
choice.  To  find  a  boy  with  chair  drawn 
close  to  the  open  fire,  sitting  on  a  Brownie 
book  (in  French)  while  he  gives  first  at- 
tention to  Boutet  de  Monvel's  La  Fontaine 
is  a  new  experience.  He  knows  the  fables 
by  heart  already,  but  he  is  for  the  first 
time  reading  them  with  hlB  imagination 
lighted  by  an  artist  who  is  hlB  next  of  kin. 
It  is  the  same  with  Jeanne  d'Arc.  To 
watch  three  little  French  girls  as  they  sit 
In  one  of  the  comer  seats — over  which  the 
framed  pictures  frohi  "Nos  Enfants"  look 
down,  singing  softly  from  a  copy  of  "Vieil- 
les  Chansons"  one  old  song  after  another; 
or  two  others  on  their  knees  in  the  opposite 
comer  seat  reading  the  stories  which  ac- 
company the  pictures  taken  from  "Filles  et 
Garcons"  is  to  have  one's  own  imagination 
stirred.  The  debt  we  owe  to  Boutet  de  Mon- 
vel  will  be  paid  only  when  we  have  given 
back  to  the  children  of  France,  in  number 


sufficient  to  go  round,  the  books  whidi 
belong  to  them  first  by  every  right  of  herit 
age. 

2.  How  does  the  librarian  of  old  BibUo- 
thdque  Populaire,  from  whose  collection 
several  hundred  books  were  taken  to  be 
placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  new  library 
feel  about  it? 

We  paid  a  visit  to  the  reference  librarian 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  the  moming  after  my 
arrival.  The  cordiality  of  his  reception 
of  Miss  O'Connor  and  the  sight  of  the  then* 
sands  of  water-soaked,  plaster-incrusted 
volumes  which  he  is  patiently  cleaning  and 
putting  back  upon  the  shelves,  with  little 
or  no  help,  answered  the  question.  He 
showed  us  valuable  books  which  had  bera 
picked  up  in  the  forests  of  Compi^gne  and 
Villers-Cotterets  with  sections  torn  out. 
plates  and  maps  destroyed  or  mutilated— 
"Mutil6  de  la  Ouerre"— for  it  must  be  re^ 
membered  that  the  destmction  of  books 
throughout  the  war  xone  was  no  less  de- 
liberate and  systematic  than  that  of  the 
agricultural  implements  and  the  machinery 
of  the  factories.    • 

There  are  no  children's  books  among  the 
nine  hundred  volumes  transferred  from  the 
old  Bibliothdque  Populaire  to  the  new,  but 
it  is  well  that  the  children  should  know 
that  these  books  are  there,  while  to  their 
parents  and  teachers  it  is  like  seeing  old 
friends  from  whom  they  have  been  sep- 
arated for  a  long  time. 

Most  of  the  books  were  purchased  before 
I860.  Many  of  them  are  translations  of 
standard  English  and  American  works  and 
there  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  Frendi 
literature,  art,  travel,  biography,  and  his- 
tory of  the  time. 

3.  Do  the  authorities  of  a  municipality, 
the  school  inspectors  and  teachers,  above 
all  the  clergy,  accept  such  an  innovation 
and  stand  behind  it? 

The  Mayor  of  Anixy-le-Chateau,  the  most 
dramatic  in  situation  of  all  the  centers,  on 
the  edge  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames*  placed 
himself  on  record  very  early,  not  only  by 
putting  his  acceptance  of  the  library  into 
memorable  words,  but  by  coming  to  resd 
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there  erery  Sunday  afternoon.  Althoag:h 
this  library  is  not  centrally  located,  within 
two  months  of  its  opening  last  October  half 
the  population  of  Anixy  had  registered 
their  names  and  their  regular  attendance. 
The  men  and  women  teachers  from  the 
twenty-seven  Tillages  surrounding  Anizy 
made  their  own  requests  for  the  blblio- 
thdques  roulantes  which  Marion  Greene,  the 
librarian,  is  placing  in  these  Tillages  as 
rapidly  as  funds  permit. 

During  the  winter  months  Miss  Greene 
held  regular  story  hours  in  the  Tillage 
schools  of  both  Soissons  and  Anizy.  I  Tis- 
ited  the  Tillage  schools  of  cTery  library 
center  to  see  the  traveling  libraries  in  ac- 
tion or  to  note  the  need  of  schools  not  yet 
supplied  with  books  and  I  spent  a  day  in 
the  schools. of  Soissons  accompanying  the 
inspector  on  one  of  his  regular  rounds — 
an  experience  for  the  teachers  as  well  as 
the  children,  I  discoTered.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  opportunities  for  a  larger  develop- 
ment of  the  traveling  library  service  and 
the  need  for  a  good  circulating  collection 
of  mounted  pictures.  Since  the  teacher  Is 
usually  clerk  to  the  Mayor,  and  together 
with  the  cur6  often  exerts  a  very  strong 
general  influence  in  the  community,  the 
traveling  libraries  are  usually  placed  at 
his  discretion  in  the  school  or  the  mairie 
(town  hall).  This  building  at  the  present 
time  is  a  small  baraque. 

The  cur6  of  Pinon,  a  village  near  Anizy, 
was  a  constant  reader  at  the  Anizy  library 
until  a  new  foyer,  including  a  reading 
room  and  circulating  library,  was  provided 
for  his  village.  This  cur^,  who  is  devoted 
to  the  philosophy  and  teaching  of  Emerson, 
is  beloved  by  old  and  young.  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  see  him  twice — the  first 
time  he  was  Joining  with  a  group  of  chil- 
dren who  were  singing  and  dancing  to  the 
tun'Ss  of  Vieilles  Chansons  in  the  open 
door-way  of  Lenore  Greene's  foyer  at 
Pinon.  It  was  Sunday  afternoon  and  hav- 
ing heard  their  catechism,  the  cur6  came 
forth  to  play  with  the  children.  On  the 
evening  of  Jeanne  d'Arc's  day  I  saw  him 
again  at  an  entertainment  given  in  his 
honor   in    the    Pinon   foyer,    which    was 


crowded  with  grown  people.  The  doyen  of 
Vic-sur-Aisne,  the  head  of  the  curte  of  that 
canton,  gave  valued  help  In  the  first  selec- 
tion of  books  for  the  library. 

The  eloquent  speech  of  the  Mayor  of 
Soissons  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Biblio- 
thdque  Populaire  .was  so  fully  reported  in 
the  local  paper  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  everyone  as  to  where  he  stood 
about  the  library.  The  full  answer  to  this 
question  lies  in  the  future  Just  as  it  does 
In  our  own  communities. 

4.  Is  it  going  to  be  possible  to  leave  this 
work  in  the  hands  of  young  French  women 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  initiation  and 
training? 

The  library  at  Coucy-le-Chateau  is  al- 
ready being  administered  most  effectively 
by  a  cultivated  French  woman  who  is 
giving  instruction  In  household  arts  to 
sroung  girls  at  this  center.  When  told  of 
her  double  duties  I  felt  skeptical  of  the 
quality  of  library  service  I  should  find,  but 
it  measured  up  to  a  high  technical  and  per- 
sonal standard. 

The  last  Sunday  afternoon  I  spent  in  the 
Soissons  library  I  accompanied  the  French 
assistant  who  was  In  charge.  We  ar- 
rlTed  at  the  library  fifteen  minutes  before 
the  hour  of  opening  to  find  a  waiting  line 
of  children.  Promptly  at  two  o'clock  the 
door  was  opened  with  the  room  in  order. 
At  2.16  there  were  fifty  people — ^men, 
women  and  children,  seated  at  the  tables  or 
choosing  books  from  the  shelTes.  It  was 
2.30  before  a  second  assistant  appeared. 
This  French  assistant  has  been  for  some 
years  a  teacher  in  a  girls'  school  in  Eng- 
land. She  has  had  Just  one  month  of  li- 
brary experience  and  I  haTe  watched  her 
with  the  keenest  Interest  from  the  first 
day.  She  never  loses  her  head,  ia  approach- 
able and  is  very  charming  In  her  relations 
with  Children. 

The  French  assistant  at  the  Blerancourt 
library  of  which  Isabella  Cooper  is  in 
charge,  has  held  a  successful  story  hour 
during  the  spring  months  and  has  ren- 
dered capable  general  service.  At  the  Ylo- 
sur-Aisne  library  the  French  assistant  has 
ma4e  a  number  of  translations  of  reports. 
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She  has  fine  appreciation  of  literature  and 
a  good  general  knowledge  of  books  in 
their  relations  to  readers. 

At  the  staff  meeting  I  was  inyited  to  ad- 
dress, I  was  strack  by  the  gronp  interest  of 
the  French  assistants.  They  would  be 'con- 
sidered promising  candidates  for  any  li- 
brary school  or  assistants  in  any  large  li- 
brary. It  would  seem  essential  to  sustain- 
ing this  work  that  at  least  two  young 
French  women  should  take  a  year  of  train- 
ing in  an  American  library  school  to  be 
preceded  or  followed  by  a  year  of  service 
and  supenrised  practice  in  one  or  more  of 
our  large  library  systems.  The  intelli- 
gence, the  sense  of  responsibility,  the  feel- 
ing for  order  and  arrangement,  habits  of 
thoroughness,  the  love  of  books  and  read- 
ing, all  these  qualities  they  hare  to  an  en- 
viable degree.  But  to  project  the  wider  use 
of  books,  to  make  them  readily  accessible 
in  schools  as  well  as  in  libraries,  to  at- 
tract other  young  French  women  to  the 
work,  some  length  of  experience  in  a  coun- 
try of  freer  institutions  seems  necessary. 

I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
possible  for  young  French  women  who 
have  the  personal  qualifications  to  become 
competent  and  resourceful  librarians,  fully 
capable  of  developing  the  work  in  France. 

6.  Is  it  possible  to  give  any  real  demon- 
stration of  a  children's  room  without  sep- 
arating   it    from    the    room    for    adults? 

Yes,  if  the  librarian  has  had  experience 
as  a  children's  librarian,  understands 
children  and  knows  children's  books. 

The  library  at  Soissons  more  fully  demon- 
strates that  possibility  than  any  of  the 
others  since  the  baraque  is  so  much  larger 
and  there  is  a  good  sized  room  opening  off 
from  it  to  be  used  both  as  a  work  room 
and  a  story  hour  room.  * 

It  seems  to  me  quite  possible  in  time  to 
carry  on  the  full  activities  we  associate 
with  a  children's  room:  school  reference 
work,  an  entirely  undeveloped  field,  story 
hours,  reading  hours,  and  picture  book 
hours.  The  fact  that  the  whole  family  so 
often  visits  the  library  together  must  be 


iNsmembered    always   in    thinking   of  the 
work  in  France. 

6.  What  has  an  American  librarian  to 
learn  from  such  an  experience  as  this? 

First  of  all,  I  think,  that  any  form  of 
public  library  work  in  another  country  re- 
quires an  absolute  knowledge  of  its  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  thought  and  action 
based  on  some  experience  of  life  in  the 
country.  The  ability  to  speak  the  language 
and  to  carry  on  the  technical  or  even  so- 
called  social  work  of  the  library,  are  not 
enough.  It  requires  both  the  courage  of 
conviction  and  the  imagination  to  detach 
oneself  from  what  she  is  doing  and  de- 
liberately stand  aside  to  look  on  and  learn 
from  what  is  being  done  by  others.  'Tb 
there  space  and  air  in  the  mind?^  asks 
William  James.  Far  more  than  at  home  is 
this  the  need  of  the  library  worker  in 
France.  Book  selection  must  be  made  on 
terms  of  the  higher  order  and  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
granting,  for  it  is  subjected  to  more  search- 
ing criticism.  Social  relationships  must  be 
more  sharply  defined  and  differentiated. 
The  interdependence  of  all  forms  of  con- 
structive work  for  human  betterment  must 
be  clearly  seen  but  very  cautiously  acted 
upon.  Everjrthing  takes  longer  to  pnt 
through  and  personal  contacts  are  tar  lees 
simple  and  direct.  Library  technic  most 
be  subordinated  but  not  surrendered  since 
it  supplies  a  very  definite  practical  need. 

Such  an  experiment  would  have  been  im- 
possible in  France  before  the  war,  or  even 
now,  in  a  community  where  the  earlier 
forms  of  relief  and  reconstruction  aid  are 
unknown.  The  Mayor  of  Soissons  pointed 
this  out  very  clearly  in  his  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  library.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  of  it  after  my  visit  to  the  homes, 
the  schools,  and  the  foyers  with  the  dire^ 
tors  of  the  centers,  the  nursee.  the  teachers 
of  physical  training  and  the  chauffeurs  of 
the  American  Committee  who  have  so  gen- 
erously shared  their  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  life  in  these  villages  of  the  Aisne— 
villages  which  seem  to  link  up  with  life  in 
other  villages  in  BCaine,  Vermont,  Illinois, 
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Iowa,  WifoonBin,  for  these  people  are  of  the 
race  of  pioneera— pioneers  who  hare  stayed 
at  home  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
years  to  become  at  last  pioneers  on  their 
own  soil. 

"Are  there  no  other  libraries  for  children 
in  France?"  I  asked  this  question  of  Eu- 
gdne  Morel  at  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale, 
and  his  answer  was  that  he  knows  of  none 
either  before  or  since  the  war.  "What  of 
the  school  libraries?"  "They  are  In  cup- 
boards" was  his  reply.  "Is  there  aiiy  exist- 
ing literature  on  the  subject?"  I  asked  and 
again  his  answer  was  "No."  Such  a  demon- 
stration as  the  one  at  Soissons  was  most 
raluable,  he  said,  but  propaganda  has  yery 
little  effect  in  France. 

Has  any  one  else  written  a  book  on  Pub- 
lic Libraries?  (M.  MoreFs  La  Ubralrie 
PubliQue  was  puUished  ten  years  ago.) 
Again  the  answer  was  "No."  "If  your  books 
stirred  Belgium  to  the  preparation  of  the 
library  Mil  now  before  that  country,  why 
shouldn't  it  hare  an  eftect  at  home?"  M. 
Morel  smiled.  Then  he  told  me  of  a  plan 
which  he  and  Bf.  Ernest  Ck>yecquev  Inspec- 
tor of  the  Libraries  of  the  Department  of 
the  Seine,  had  for  making  a  demonstra- 
tion in  one  of  the  densely  populated  quar- 
ters of  Paris  on  the  lines  of  the  Soissons 
Library  and  of  the  tact  that  they  had  al- 
ready asked  the  American  Committee  for 
Derastated  France  and  the  European 
Representatire  of  the  American  Library 
Association  to  assist  and  advise  in  carrying 
out  the  plan  as  soon  as  the  arrangements 
with  the  municipal  authorities  could  be 
completed.  They  had  long  cherished  the 
idea,  he  said,  but  had  only  been  able  to 
conceive  of  it  hitherto  as  in  a  permanent 
building,  the  expense  of  which  was  pro- 
hlbitive. 

"Isn't  the  children's  room  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  in  Paris  a  representative 
children's  room?  I  hear  some  one  ask  and 
I  answer  in  the  words  of  Dr.  W.  N.  C. 
Carlton:  "In  no  sense  is  it  a  representa^ 
tion  of  a  well-equipped  children's  library 
and  reading  room.  Neither  the  funds  nor 
the  person  who  knows  how  to  make  the 
proper  plans  and  the  installation,  let  alone 


the  service,  have  been  available."  The  chil- 
dren's room  of  the  Paris  Library  has  a  col- 
lection of  about  eight  hundred  books.  Five 
hundred  of  these  books  were  purchased 
from  a  list  made  by  the  New  York  Public 
Library  for  the  reading  of  American  and 
English  children  residing  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  This  list  was  made  at  the  request 
and  subject  to  the  personal  criticism  of  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Brazil.  I  have 
been  interested  to  learn  that  the  selection 
has  been  very  usable,  not  only  in  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  Graded  School,  but  in  th^  Parle 
Library  where  other  books  have  been  added 
by  gift  or  by  purchase.*  The  room  itself 
is  quite  charming  with  its  comer  mirrors 
and  its  pleasant  outlook  into  an  old  court- 
yard. It  would  not  cost  a  large  sum  to 
provide  some  suitable  chairs,  two  or  three 
tables  and  low  shelving  to  replace  the  hid- 
eous screen  which  now  protects  the  ornate 
wall  of  the  palace.  If  this  could  be  done 
and  some  scrap  books,  illustrating  the  best 
features  of  work  with  children  in  half  a 
dozen  American  libraries,  sent  over,  we 
should  be  taking  a  step  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  an  effective  working  model  which 
will  be  complete  only  when  it  can  be  ac- 
companied by  the  competent  personal  serv- 
ice of  a  children's  librarian. 

Meanwhile  the  room  itself  with  its  well 
filled  book  shelves  is  a  boon  to  many  a 
home-sick  or  travel-worn  child.  I  found 
a  little  gill  nine  years  old  reading  from 
one  of  the  illustrated  French  histories.  She 
came  from  San  Francisco,  she  said,  but  she 
had  also  lived  in  Denmark  and  read  her 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  in  Danish.  Wl^en 
her  mother  called  for  her,  although  she  had 
been  alone  there  for  two  hours,  she  was 
unwilling  to  go.  She  had  spent  many  days 
in  the  central  children*s  room  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  Another  day  I  met 
a  boy  who  proudly  displayed  his  card  from 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Brooklyn  Pub- 
lic Library.  On  still  another  I  talked 
with  a  group  of  American  boys  who  had 
crossed  on  the  same  steamer  and  who  had 
met  by  appointment  to  read  Scout  books. 
A  boy  of  twelve  who  is  at  school  in  Paris, 
and  finds  French  difficult  has  been  a  regu 
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Ur  reader  since  1919.  Allda  Stephens  re> 
ported  that  many  of  the  same  children 
come  day  after  day  and  that  the  apprecii^ 
tion  of  their  parents  is  often  expressed.  Do 
you  mind  not  harlnir  a  librarian  In  the 
room?  I  asked  a  boy.  '^o,  I  don't  mind«  I 
like  It  better!"  was  his  reply,  not  knowinir 
he  was  speaking  to  one. 

BELOIUM 

I  began  my  library  pilgrimage  in  Bel- 
gium with  a  golden  wedding  celebration 
in  the  streets  and  the  cathedral  of  Antp 
werp. 

The  old  couple,  who  rode  in  state  across 
the  Market  Place  behind  a  quaint  proces- 
sion were  "of  the  poor  people  but  were 
rich  in  children/'  I  was  told.  Hundreds  of 
the  children  of  the  dty  were  in  this  proces- 
sion, the  girls  in  white,  wearing  gold  chap- 
lets  on  their  heads  and  carrying  gold 
branches  in  their  hands;  the  boys,  in 
medieval  costume,  bearing  standards  on 
which  were  printed  the  old  mottoes  and 
symbols  of  Belgium  and  Flanders.  They 
entered  the  Cathedral  singing  and  were  fol- 
lowed, as  it  seemed,  by  all  the  mothers  of 
Antwerp  with  babies  in  their  arms,  and 
oy  other  hundreds  of  childien  who,  when 
the  mass  was  over,  followed  the  proces- 
sion past  the  old  Guild  Houses  and  along 
the  gaily  decorated  streets  leading  from 
the  Market  Place  to  the  Docks.* 

To  be  told  at  the  Bibliothdque  Populaire 
that  there  is  an  age  limit  of  fifteen  years 
and  that  all  applications  for  library  priv- 
ileges in  Antwerp  must  first  be  made  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  set  into  sharper  relief  the 
pictures  of  unrestricted  young  life  I  had 
watched  in  the  streets,  the  Market  Place, 
and  the  Cathedral.  How  long  can  the  li- 
brary withstand  its  appeal?  I  wondered, 
as  I  passed  from  room  to  room  of  the  Plan- 
tin  Museum  that  afternoon. 

In  Brussels,  next  day,  I  was  greeted  with 
the  welcome  news  that  a  bill  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  public  libraries 
throughout  Belgium  had  been  brought  be- 
fore Parliament  a  fortnight  before.  This 


*The  city   paid   the  expense  of  this  cele- 
bration. 


Mil  is  both  liberal  in  its  provisions  and  un- 
commonly illuminating  in  the  manner  of 
its  presentation.  Children  are  given  a  spe- 
cific place  in  it  The  relations  which 
should  exist  between,  the  public  library 
and  the  school  are  broadly  indk^ated.  with 
special  emphasis  on  story-telling  and  read- 
ing aloud  to  children  in  the  schools.  The 
bill  was  drafted  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  Education  who  made  a 
request  that  each  member  of  this  com- 
mittee should  read  Eugdne  Morel's  book 
La  Ldhrairie  PuhJique, 

I  went  to  Brussels  primarily  to  visit  the 
children's  room  known  as  'X'heure  Joy- 
euse,"  which  was  equipped  and  supplied 
with  books  by  an  American  Committee, 
first  known  as  the  Book  Committee  of  the 
Art  War  Relief  Association,  later  as  the 
Book  Committee  on  Children's  Libraries. 

Since  no  printed  report  of  this  children's 
reading  room  In  Brussels  is  available  and 
since  it  has  been  widely  represented  as  a 
typical  American  child ren*s  library  and  a 
model  for  similar  undertakings  in  other 
countries,  I  asked  Mtle.  L,  E.  Carter,  who 
is  responsible  for  its  creation,  to  prepare  a 
statement  of  facts  concerning  its  origin  and 
development  to  be  incorporated  in  this  re- 
port. Mile.  Carter,  who  is  the  principal  of  a 
girls'  high  school  in  Brussels,  Is  well 
known  in  her  country  for  her  practical 
demonstration  of  progressive  educational 
ideas  and  her  broad  humanitarian  inter- 
ests. 

CONCEBNINO     THE     CBKATION     OF     THE     CHIL- 

DBSN'8    BEADING    BOOK    IN    BBUBSELS    CALLED 

"l'HEUBB  JOTEUSE" — BIBUOTH^QUE  ET  SALLE 

DE  LECTUBE  POUB  RNFANTS: 

On  a  visit  to  the  U.  S.  A.  as  a  guest 
of  the  U.  S.  Government  and  a  member  of 
the  Child  Welfare  Conference  held  in  Wash- 
ington, in  May  1919,  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed by  American  Public  Libraries  in 
general,  and  by  their  children's  reading 
rooms,  in  particular. 

I  thought  how  desirable  such  institu- 
tions as  children's  reading  rooms  would 
be  in  my  country,  Belgium,  where  during 
the  war  and  the  German  occupation  chil- 
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dren  had  been  sadly  neglected,  and  where 
the  necessity  of  working  for  a  higher 
moral  standard  was  urgent. 

I  spoke  of  this  matter  to  my  compatriot. 
Dr.  Ren6  Sand;  his  views  were  more  am- 
bitious: he  thought  that  perhaps,  with  the 
help  of  our  American  friends,  a  public 
library,  on  the  model  of  the  American 
ones,  might  be  created  in  Belgium,  with  a 
children's  room  annexed  to  it.  After  nu- 
merous inquiries  we  learned  that  such  a 
plan  was  not  feasible.  We  did  not,  how- 
ever,  abandon  the  idea  of  trying  to  create 
a  children's  reading-room  In  Belgium.  From 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  American  Library 
Association's  War  Service  I  was  sent  with 
a  card  of  introduction  to  Miss  Annie  Gar- 
roll  Moore,  Supervisor  of  Work  with  Chil- 
dren in  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
Miss  Moore  presented  Dr.  Sand  and  me  to 
the  director  of  that  Institution  who  ex- 
pressed his  interest  in  our  plan  and  ex- 
plained why  funds  for  such  purposes  were 
not  available  from  library  Institutions  or 
organizations  -  in  the  United  States  al- 
though professional  advice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  work  were  always  freely 
given.  I  visited  several  branches  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  as  well  as  the 
children's  rooms  of  the  central  buildings  In 
New  York,  Boston  and  Washington,  and  in 
this  way  got  some  idea  of  the  ways  of 
adapting  such  an  institution  to  the  locality 
and  the  means  provided  for  it  in  tempor- 
ary as  well  as  in  permanent  quarters. 

Miss  Moore  told  me  that  she  had  recently 
been  consulted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Book  Committee  of  the  Art  War  Relief  As- 
sociation concerning  the  provision  of  books 
and  furniture  for  children's  reading  and 
recreation  rooms  in  the  devastated  towns  of 
Belgium  and  France.  As  no  very  definite 
steps  had  been  taken  by  this  committee 
It  was  possible,  she  said,  that  it  would  give 
the  needed  financial  assistance  to  carrying 
out  my  plan  for  a  children's  reading  room 
in  Brussels.  Miss  Moore  gave  me  the  name 
and  address  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Griffiths  as  chair- 
man of  this  committee.  Mrs.  Griffiths 
stated  that,  while  her  committee  had 
thought  of  opening  Its  first  children's  read- 


ing-room— to  be  known  as  "L'Heure  Joy- 
euse,"  at  Louvain,  she  would  be  glad  to 
have  me  come  before  this  committee  and 
state  my  reasons  for  desiring  to  create  a 
children's  reading-room  in  Belgium  and  for 
making  the  start  In  Brussels. 

The  Book  Committee  of  the  Art  War  Relief 
Association  ag^reed  to  make  a  donation  of 
the  full  equipment  necessary  to  a  children'^ 
reading-room  on  the  American  plan  if  the 
town  of  Brussels  or  a  Belgian  Committee 
would  provide  suitable  rooms,  appoint  a 
librarian  and  assume  the  maintenance.  The 
question  was  raised  as  to  who  would  be 
responsible  awaiting  the  formal  answer  to 
these  terms,  and  I  declared  myself  and  Dr. 
Rend  Sand  such  until  my  return  to  Brus- 
sels, and  the  plan  could  be  presented  to  the 
Burgomaster  and  the  Chief  of  the  Board 
of  Education  who  would,  I  felt  sure,  hold 
themselves  responsible. 

I  returned  to  Brussels  on  June  30,  1919. 
The  following  day  I  had  an  Interview  with 
M.  Jacqmain,  Echevin  d'Instruction  Pub- 
lique  who  accepted  the  proposal  of  the 
Book  Committee  of  the  Art  War  Relief 
Association.  Mrs.  Griffiths  came  to  Brus- 
sels in  August  1919  and  a  first  meeting 
in  relation  to  the  children's  reading  room 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  7th 
of  August  On  the  1st  of  October  1919,  M. 
Jacqmain  having  conferred  with  the  Bur- 
gomaster, a  formal  acceptance  was  sent  to 
the  Book  Committee  of  the  Art  War  Relief 
Association  with  the  names  of  the  Belgian 
Committee. 

8AIXE8  DE  LECTURE  POUB  ENFANT8  A  BBUX- 

ELLE8. 

Comit6  Beige: 
President  d'Honneur: 
Monsieur  A.  MAX— Bourgmestre  de  la 
Ville  de  Bruxelles. 
President: 
Monsieur    E.    JACQBiAIN,    Echevin    de 
I'lnstriiction  Publlque    et    des  Beaux- 
Arts. 
Membres: 
Monsieur  Brand  Whitlock,  Ministre  des 

£tats-Unis  a  Bruxelles, 
Monsieur  V.  Devogel,  Director  G^n^ral 
des  Ecoles  de  Bruxelles, 
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If omienr  Henrj  ^  M orgin,  ConBnl-CMn- 
^rel  dee  Atate-Unle  a  Bmz^ee, 

Moneleur  Omer  Bnyee*  Directear  de  TEn- 
eelgnement  Technique, 

llonsieur  le  Docteur  Ren^  Sand, 

Moneienr  Alfred  Mabille, 

Mademoieelle  L.  E.  Carter,  Dlrectrioe  dee 
Conre  d'Education  C  a  Bmzellee. 

In  October  1919  the  first  glU  of  ninty- 
two  American  books  was  received  from 
the  Book  Committee  of  the  Art  War  Re- 
lief Association*  This  was  followed  by  a 
gift  of  aboat  two-hundred  English  books 
sent  from  England. 

In  February  1920  a  cheque  for  $500  was 
received  for  the  purchase  of  French  and 
Flemish  books. 

The  local  (or  rooms)  was  ready  in  the 
spring  of  1920. 

The  furniture  and  other  equipment  fur- 
nished by  the  Book  Committee  was  re- 
ceived about  the  middle  of  September  1920. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  children's 
reading-room  took  place  on  September  24, 
1920. 

From  September  26  to  October  7th 
Madame  Francois,  treasurer  of  the  Belgian 
Committee,  and  I  took  personal  charge  of 
the  room  with  the  assistance  of  one  of 
my  former  pupils. 

On  the  7th  of  October  the  town  ap- 
pointed as  librarian  Mile.  Adrienne  liovd 
who  has  the  diploma  of  teacher. 

The  Book  Committee  invited  two  Bel- 
gian students  to  go  to  the  United  States 
to  take  a  course  in  library  training  with 
all  expenses  paid.  It  was  difficult  to  find 
candidates  owing  to  the  fact  that  young 
Belgian  women  do  not  very  willingly  leave 
their  country  and  also  because  of  the  lack 
of  any  definite  and  precise  arrangements 
for  carrying  out  such  a  plan  on  the  part  of 
the  Book  Committee. 

With  the  opening  of  my  school  on  Oc- 
tober 1st  it  became  necessary  to  ask  for 
volunteers  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  children's  reading  room  where 
there  were  often  seventy  readers  at  a  time, 
and  admission  had  to  be  refused  to  many 
children.  On  the  coldest  days  of  Decem- 
ber and  January  the  poorest  children  of 
the  town  came  there  to  keep  warm.    Dur- 


ing the  Christmas  holidays  we  were  obliged 
to  close  the  room  to  give  the  lil»«rian  a 
rest  We  asked  the  town  for  an  assistant 
llbarian  but  this  request  was  not  granted 
until  Bfarch  Slst  Early  in  March  a  letter 
was  received  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Book  Committee  stating  that  the  Book 
Committee  was  sending  a  trained  and  ex- 
perienced librarian  to  give  such  advice,  in- 
struction and  assistance  as  mii^t  be 
needed  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
room.  Miss  Agnds  Cowing  arrived  on 
Bfarch  18,  1921  to  spend  two  months.  The 
time  has  been  fortunately  extended,  for 
such  help  has  been  greatly  needed  from 
the  first 

L.  E.  Cabteb, 

Dlrectrice  du  Cours  d'Education  C  de  la 

ViUe  de  Bruxelles. 

Briefly  summarised  BOle.  Carter's  state- 
ment is  to  the  effect  that,  while  on  her 
visit  to  America  In  1919,  as  a  guest  of  the 
United  States  Government  she  conceived 
the  idea  of  creating  a  children's  reading 
room  in  Brussels  similar  to  those  she  had 
seen  in  American  public  libraries.  She  be- 
lieved that  such  a  library  room  would  ex- 
ert a  powerful  influence  in  strengthening 
the  morale  of  Belgian  children,  following 
the  war,  and  that  if  the  start  was  made  in 
Brussels  that  the  movement  might  spread 
to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

On  learning  that  a  committee  had  al- 
ready announced  its  intention  of  provid- 
ing the  necessary  equipment  for  a  chi^ 
dren's  library  room  in  Belgium  to  be 
known  as  "L'Heure  Joyeuse,"  Mile.  Carter 
applied  to  the  Book  Committee  of  the  Art 
War  Relief  Association  for  financial  aid  in 
carrying  out  her  plan  for  the  city  of  Brus- 
sels. This  committee  agreed  to  make  a 
donation  of  the  full  equipment  necessary  to 
a  children's  reading  room  on  the  American 
plan  if  the  town  of  Brussels  would  provide 
a  suitable  room,  appoint  a  librarian,  and 
assume  the  maintenance. 

On  her  return  to  Brussels,  Mile.  Carter 
secured  the  immediate  support  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Department  of  PuUic  InstructioB, 
and  by  October  of  that  year  had  effected 
the  organization  of  a  strong  Belgian  Oomr 
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mittee  to  co-operate  with  the  Book  Com- 
mittee in  America  in  eanylng  out  the  plan 
for  a  children's  reading  room. 

Mile.  Carter  makes  no  mention  in  her 
statement  of  the  difficulties*  disappoint- 
ments and  delays  in  finding  suitaUe  rooms; 
nor  of  the  still  perplexing  problems  sur- 
rounding the  appointment  pf  a  librarian 
and  in  securing  maintenance  for  a  form  of 
work  which  had  not  been  demonstrated 
and  whose  need  had  therefore  to  be  proved. 
From  the  first  she  had  realized  the  need 
of  the  service  of  a  trained  children's  li- 
brarian. This  seryice  was  not  proYided  by 
the  Book  Committee  until  six  months  after 
the  opening  of  the  room  although  it  was 
repeatedly  adyised  to  seek  such  aid  in 
preparation  for  that  event  and  as  early  as 
1919  was  told  of  the  presence  of  several 
American  children's  librarians  in  Europe 
then  serving  with  the  Red  Cross  and 
T.  M.  C.  A.  organization. 

Before  visiting  the  children's  reading 
room  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mile.  Carter's  school 
— a  beautiful  building  with  a  fine  spirit 
pervading  its  well-lighted  spacious  class- 
rooms. 

"Don't  you  need  books  for  your  own 
school?"  I  had  asked  the  question  of  Mile. 
Carter  when  she  came  to  see  me  in  New 
York  about  estalHishing  the  children's 
reading  room  for  Brussels.  "Very  much" 
was  her  reply.  '1  have  been  unable  to 
buy  any  books  during  the  war,  but  I  see 
in  your  American  children's  library  room, 
to  which  children  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  city,  something  we  can  never  give  in  a 
school — something  that  we  need  in  Bel- 
gium for  which  I  may  ask  help  I  could 
never  ask  for  my  school." 

Has  she  been  able  to  realize  her  concep- 
tion of  a  children's  reading  room,  I  won- 
dered, as  we  turned  into  the  old  street 
where  the  sign  "L'Heure  Joyense  Biblio- 
thdque  et  Salle  de  liCcture  pour  Enfants" 
appears  on  the  front  of  an  old  dwelling 
house  which  now  forms  part  of  a  boys' 
school.  The  children's  reading  room  is  si^ 
uated  on  the  first  floor  in  three  small 
rooms  administered  as  one  with  the  desk 
in    the   middle.     The    shelving   and    the 


taUes  and  chairs  of  unpolished  oak  are  of 
the  Library  Bureau's  best  workmanship. 
Additional  and  very  well  constructed 
benches  have  been  made  in  Belgium  at 
less  cost  than  it  could  have  been  done 
in  America,  and  one  small  table  and  some 
chairs  were  made  in  England.  I  have  only 
words  of  praise  for  the  furniture. 

The  pictures,  with  the  exception  of  two 
good  etchings,  are  signed  reproductions  of 
the  work  of  American  artists,  with  little 
or  no  appeal  as  wall  decorations  in  such 
a  room.  There  are  too  many  of  them,  they 
look  too  much  alike  and  they  seem  not  at 
all  in  keeping  with  a  Belgian  children's 
room  where  French  is  the  language.  Among 
them  are  three  framed  pictures  advertis- 
ing the  Fisk  tires,  presumably  a  gift  and 
not  a  purchase. 

The  book  shelves  are  well  filled,  but  on 
this  first  afternoon  I  made  no  close  exam- 
ination of  the  selection  of  books.  .  I  was 
too  much  interested  in  watching  the  chil- 
dren come  in  and  settle  down  to  read  in 
the  window  seats  or  at  the  tables.  They 
were  reading  many  of  the  same  books  I 
had  left  in  the  hands  of  children  in  France. 

My  first  impression  of  a  successful  read- 
ing room  was  strengthened  by  a  subsequent 
visit  when  a  new  assistant  was  in  charge 
of  it  Later,  I  was  to  learn  that  this  read- 
ing atmosphere  had  been  gained  at  the 
price  of  Mile.  Carter's  Sundays  and  holi- 
days during  the  winter  months.  The  de- 
votion of  this  busy  director  of  a  school 
brings  a  strong  reminder  of  Caroline 
Hewins  and  the  Hartford  Settlement 

I  believe  that  because  of  it  a  valuable 
foundation  has  been  laid  in  Brussels  for 
future  library  work  with  children.  Four 
hundred  children  received  readers  cards  be- 
tween September  24th  and  April  26th. 
Very  few  parents  or  teachers  visited  the 
room.  No  reference  work  has  yet  been  de- 
veloped. Fortunately  the  circulation  of 
books  has  not  yet  been  attempted  and  will 
not  be  until  the  librarian  is  qualified  to 
undertake  it  and  the  maintenance  assured 
by  the  city  is  sufficient  to  carry  it  on.  The 
librarian  appointed  by  the  city  two  weeks 
after    the   children's    reading    room    wai 
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opened  has  the  diploma  of  a  teacher.  She 
Is  intelligent,  thorongfaly  interested  in  the 
work,  and  quick  in  srasping  technical  de- 
tails. From  her  I  gained  a  fair  idea  of 
the  hooks  in  the  Flemdsh  collection.  The 
major  part  of  the  one  hundred  and  eigfaty- 
eight  volnmes  in  Flemish  are  the  works 
of  Henry  Conscience.  These  hooks  are 
nerer  read  although  it  is  poesihle  they 
might  be  in  another  quarter  of  the  city.  I 
looked  in  rain  for  a  repreeentatiTe  well 
illustrated  Flemish  book  to  send  back  to 
America. 

The  French  books,  numbering  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred,  were  choeen  by  Mile. 
Carter,  who  based  her  selection  on  the 
books  she  knew  as  a  child  and  had  used 
in  her  school.  In  consideration  of  the 
books  known  to  be  out  of  print  and  of 
the  fact  that  gifts  have  been  rather  freely 
placed  alongside  the  purchases  the  selec- 
tion of  French  books  is  fair.  Both  the 
French  and  the  Flemish  books  were  pur- 
chased from  the  fund  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars assigned  by  the  Book  Committee  on 
Children's  Libraries  for  this  purpose. 
The  American  and  English  books,  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  in  number,  were 
chosen  by  members  of  the  Book  Committee 
and  sent  separately.  The  English  books 
are  notably  poor  in  selection  of  titles  and 
editions.  Cheap  sets  and  series  stand  in 
rows  untouched  upon  the  shelyes.  There 
is  no  demand  as  yet  for  English  books. 

Since  funds  have  been  widely  solicited 
for  the  purchase  of  these  children's  books 
and  for  others  to  be  placed  in  the  reading 
rooms,  modeled  after  the  one  in  Brussels, 
it  seems  adTisable  to  call  special  attention 
to  the  importance  of  making  such  a  s^ec- 
tion  of  books  representative  in  character 
and  from  a  full  knowledge  of  ayailable  re- 


sooroes.  Not  only  Is  economy  <^  pnrdian 
to  be  considered  but  that  of  cataloging. 
shelf-Ustinir  and  the  care  of  books  whidi 
stand  unused  on  the  shares.  With  limited 
senrice  this  is  an  all-impmrtant  factor  in 
stocking  a  readini:  room  f6r  dilldren.  Bet- 
ter an  informed  selection  of  fiye  hundred 
books  than  a  miscellaneous  ecrilection  of 
fifteen  hundred. 

What  has  an  American  librarian  to  learn 
from  this  experiment?  First,  and  foremost, 
that  a  gift  of  material  equipment  does  not 
constitute  either  a  children  library  or  a 
children's  readini:  roouL  Second,  that 
skilled  serrice  and  first  hand  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  to  be  met  are  essMitial  in 
Belgium,  in  France,  or  in  any  other  coun- 
try. Third,  that  professional  work  under- 
taken by  a  committee  requires  professional 
leadership  from  the  beginning. 

It  was  my  original  intention  to  add  some 
English  notes  to  this  report  of  the  chil- 
dren's librarian  in  France  and  B^gium  but 
two  months  has  been  all  too  short  a  time 
in  which  to  receive  and  render  account  of 
the  impressions  recorded.  The  derdop- 
ment  of  the  public  library  idea  in  general 
and  of  the  children's  library  in  particular 
will  be  different  in  these  two  French-speak- 
ing countries.  Some  continuity  of  serr- 
ice  by  American  children's  librarians  seems 
desirable  for  the  formative  years  of  the 
work  and  library  schools  should  take  more 
definitely  into  account  the  qualifications 
supplied  to  the  Ehiropean  student  in  Amer- 
ica by  field  work  of  diversified  character. 

Annie  Casroll  Mocns, 
Chairman,    Sub^lJommittee    on    Children's 
Work  in  Other  Countries,  of  the  Ccmmiittee 
on     Library     Co-operation     with    Other 

Countries. 

Paris,  June  2, 192t 
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PROCEm^INGS 

Jone  20-25,  1921 


FIRST  GENERAL  SESSION 
(Monday  eyening,  June  20) 

The  Fobty-third  Aimual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Association  was  called  to 
order  by  the  president,  Aucs  S.  Ttleb, 
director  Western  Reserve  University 
Library  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the 
Assembly  room  of  the  New  Ocean  House, 
Swampscott,  Massachusetts,  at  8:00  p.  m., 
June  20,  1921. 

Dr.  Geobor  Edward  Woodbury  welcomed 
the  members  of  the  Association. 

(See  p.  101.) 

The  President:  I  am  sure  that  the  As- 
sociation wishes  me  to  express  to  the  dis- 
tinguished speaker  something  of  our  ap- 
preciation of  these  charming  words  of  wel- 
come. This  region  teems  with  literary 
memories,  and  no  one  could  have  brought 
to  us  In  a  more  delightful  way  the  sug- 
gestion of  these  than  Dr.  Woodberry. 

We  are  indeed  happy.  Dr.  Woodberry,  to 
meet  amidst  these  surroundings,  and  I  am 
sure  that  there  has  never  been  a  conference 
of  the  American  Library  Association  where 
there  were  so  many  who  have  eagerly  anti- 
cipated a  visit  to  a  region  which  has  so 
much  of  value  and  Joy  In  store  for  ttem. 
I  am  confident  that  I  express  the  feeling 
of  everyone  in  this  audience  in  saying  that 
we  have  appreciated  your  welcome  and  an- 
ticipate every  hour  with  pleasure. 

President  Ttler  then  introduced  Sarah 
Louise  Arnold,  dean  emerita  of  Simmons 
College,  Boston,  who  greeted  the  Associa- 
tion. 

(See  p.  103) 

The  President:  After  the  very  stirring 
words  from  Miss  Arnold,  following  the 
graceful  and  delightful  welcome  from  Dr. 
Woodberry,  I  am  sure  that  you  are  ready 
to  hear  from  our  next  speaker  whom  many 
of  you  have  heard,  and  I  am  sure  more 
have  followed  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  through  his  books.  I  feel 
that  in  presenting  this  speaker  I  cannot 
undertake  to  give  you  his  field  of  interests 
and  activities.  We  all  know  him  as  a 
writer,  many  of  us  know  him  as  a  speaker, 
we  think  of  him  in  connection  with  his 
charming  and  delightful  essays,  we  again 
think  of  him  with  the  keenest  Interest  as 
the  interpreter  of  nature  and  the  one  who 
leads  us  poor  city-bound  people  In  our 
imaginations  back  to  the  earth  and  to  coun- 
try life. 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  present  Dallas 
Lore  Sharp  of  Boston  University  and  of  the 
United  States.   ' 

His  address 

THE   PROPHET   AND    THE   POET 

covered  approximately  the  same  points  as 
his  article  Education  for  authority,  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  July,  l!921,  pp.  13-21. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

Following  the  meeting  a  general  recep- 
tion was  held  in  the  ball  room  of  the  New 
Ocean  House. 

SECOND  QBNBRAL  SESSION 
(Tuesday  morning,  June  21) 

President  Ttler  presided. 
Miss  Ttler  read  her  presidential  address 
on 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  UBRART  PROGRESS 

(See  p.   95.) 

President  Ttler  then  introduced  the 
representatives  of  the  four  affiliated  organ- 
isations: 

Edward  H.  Redstone,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Libraries, 
represented  that  organization. 

Mr.  Redstone  said  that  an  active  wide- 
awake librarian,  gathering  about  him  the 
librarians  of  his  state,  could  do  much  to 
awaken  general  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  libraries  in  a  system  of  public  edu- 
cation, to  shape  legislation,  to  influence 
public  opinion,  and  to  direct  the  current  of 
private  philanthropy  in  such  a  way  as  to 
promote  the  development  of  the  free  pub- 
lic library,  which  must  eventually  take  its 
place  by  the  side  of  the  free  public  school. 

He  then  gave  an  interesting  history  of 
the  manuscript  of  Bradford's  Journal,  that 
most  sacred  scripture  which  deals  with  the 
founding  of  New  England,  and  which  now 
lies  in  the  State  Library  of  Massachusetts. 

William  J.  Hamilton  spoke  for  the 
licague  of  Library  Commissions  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  President,  William  R.  Wat- 
son. 

Mr.  Hamilton  spoke  of  the  aim  of  the 
League  of  Library  Commissions,  to  foster 
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Ulnrary  defvlopiiieiit  thronglumt  the  Statet. 
and  to  bring  tlie  Ubrair  eloMr  to  the  peo^ 
and  make  it  stronser  in  thoee  eommunltiee 
where  the  need  is  greatest  While  the 
great  proftesional  organisation  wiU  alwajs 
be  the  American  Library  Association,  there 
are  particnlar  features  of  Ubrarj  work 
which  the  League  can  strengthen,  particu- 
lar things  which  it  is  spedflcally  pledged 
to  do  bat  which  it  cannot  do  without  the 
support  of  the  American  Library  Assodsr 
tion«  The  League  of  Library  Commissions 
needs  the  help  of  the  A.  L.  A^  and  in  turn 
pledges  allegiance  and  willingness  and  in- 
tention to  co-operate  with  the  A.  L.  A^  and 
to  aid  in  erery  way  possible  in  co-ordinat- 
ing local  and  national  derelopment 

FiKDBBicx  C  Hicks,  president  of  the 
Americyi  Association  of  Law  Libraries, 
spoke  of  the  work  of  that  organisation* 

Mr.  Hicks  said  that  the  object  of  the 
American  Association  of  Law  Libraries  Is 
to  "derelop  and  increase  the  usefulness  and 
efficiency  of  law  libraries."  Any  person 
officially  connected  with  a  law  library,  state 
library,  or  a  general  library  haring  a  sep- 
arately maintained  law  section  may  become 
a  regular  member. 

The  A.  A.  L.  L.  has  nerer  been  aflUiated 
with  any  association  other  than  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  its  members  think  of  themselyes 
first  as  librarians  and  second  as  law  libra- 
rians, and  are  separately  organised  and  hold 
separate  meetings  only  because  of  necessity 
for  concentration  of  tf  ort  on  a  special  kind 
of  library  work. 

About  a  third  of  their  membership  are 
also  members  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

Mr.  Hicks  said  that  there  was  one  thing 
in  particular  the  A.  L.  A.  could  do  for  the 
A.  A.  L.  L.  and  that  was  to  help  to  impress 
upon  library  schools  the  need  for  offering 
courses  leading  to  law  library  work,  a  field 
virtually  untouched. 

DoBSKT  W.  Htdk,  Jr.,  President  of  the 
Special  Libraries  Association,  was  the  next 
speaker. 

Mr.  Hyde  said  that  he  liked  to  think  of 
the  business  librarian  and  the  technical 
librarian  as  advance  agents  of  the  public 


library.  The  business  library  Is  one  of 
the  great  institutions  which  is  today  work- 
ing toward  ideaUsm  In  business. 

After  reviewing  the  development  of  the 
fecial  Libraries  Association,  Mr.  Hyde 
paid  tribute  to  Dr.  John  McCarthy,  of  Wis- 
consin, who  died  recently.  Dr.  McCarthy 
was,  in  a  sense,  the  founder  of  spedal 
library  technic 

BUSINESS  MBBTINQ 

The  PBBsmEziT  Introduced  Hshbt  N. 
Sakbosk,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  who  called  at- 
tention to  the  statement  of  the  committee 
which  had  been  printed  In  the  May  But 
letin  and  also  the  proposed  constitutioii 
and  by-laws  In  pamphlet  form  which  was 
in  the  hands  of  all  members  present 

Mb.  Sahbobn:  The  constitution  adopted 
at  Colorado  Springs  must  according  to 
the  present  constitution,  be  voted  on 
again.  It  Is  not  subject  to  discussion.  We 
recommend  as  a  committee  that  tUs  con- 
stitution be  adopted  at  this  meeting;  when 
it  will  go  Immediately  into  tf  ect 

On  motion   by  11   S.   Dunoaov  it  wsi 

Voted,  That  the  constitution  as  approfsd 
at  Colorado  Springs,  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Sanborn  explained  that  by-laws  may 
be  adopted  at  any  meeting.  He  said  the 
committee  had  put  as  much  into  the  by- 
laws and  as  little  Into  the  constltutioB  sb 
possible  and  explained  that  the  oommlttee 
had  endeavored  to  adopt  the  suggestiimB 
made  at  previous  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

It  was  reported  by  the  Secretary  tbst 
the  Executive  Board  at  a  meeting  on  Jane 
20th  had 

Voted,  That  the  Executive  Board  recom- 
mend to  the  Association  the  considerstios 
of  the  By-Laws,  as  proposed  by  the  Cooi- 
mittee  and  printed  on  pages  8  to  10,  with 
the  Constitution,  provided  that  the  Cos- 
stitution  as  first  i^iproved  at  Colorado 
Springs,  is  again  approved  at  this  meetiiif. 

Section  1  of  the  by-laws  was  read  as 
printed.  The  cost  of  puUications,  the  ob- 
jection to  Increased  dues,  the  relation  of 
American  Library  Association  dues  to  the 
dues  of  state  associations,  and  other  qsee* 
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tlons  raised  by  Section  1  were  discussed 

by  many  members.     On   motion   of   Db. 

Sheabkb,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  word  "three*'  in  Section 
1,  paragraph,  (a),  line  5,  be  changed  to 
"two." 

On  motion  of  lis.  WimacAii*  it  was 

Voted,  That  Section  1,  paragraph  (a)» 
be  referred  back  to  the  committee. 

Section  1,  paragraph   (b)   was  read  as 

•  printed. 

On  motion  of  Db.  Steiiveb,  it  was 

Voted,  That  Section  1,  paragraph  (b)  be 
adopted  as  printed,  with  the  addition  of 
the  following  sentence: 

"Such  members  shall  receive  the  BuUe' 
tin  including  the  Handhooh  and  the  Pro- 
ceedinga." 

Section  2  was  read  as  printed,  and  it  was 

Voted,  That  Section  2  be  adopted  as 
printed  with  the  addition  of  the  following 
words: 

"Such  members  shall  receive  the  BuHe- 
tin  including  the  Handbook  and  the  Pro- 
ceedinff8.*' 

The  committee  explained  that  it  was  not 
prepared  to  recommend  the  text  for  Sec- 
tion 3.  It  did  suggest,  however,  that  the 
annual  dues  of  affiliated  societies  be  $26. 
It  was 

Voted,  That  the  committee  be  instructed 
to  draft  Section  Z  and  report  to  the  Asso- 
ciation at  a  later  session. 

Mr.  Sanborn  suggested  that  considera- 
tion of  Section  4  be  postponed  until  a 
later  session. 

Sections  6,  6,  and  7  were  adopted  as 
printed. 

Section  8  was  read  as  printed. 

Mr.  Sanborn  explained  the  significance  of 

the  changes  proposed  by  this  by-law  and 

there  was  much  discussion.    It  was 

Voted,  That  the  following  sentence  be 
stricken  out  of  Section  8,  paragraph  (d): 

"Ballots  received  by  mail  later  than  two 
weeks  before  the  first  day  of  the  regular 
meeting  shall  be  discarded." 

There  was  much  discussion  of  paragraph 

(e)  of  Sec  8  and  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  following  sentence  be 
stricken  out  of  paragrraph  (e) : 

"No  person  shall  be  nominated  as  presi- 
dent or  as  first  or  second  vice-president  for 
two  consecutive  terms." 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Bliss,  it  was 


Voted,  That  Section  8  be  adopted  as 
amended.  (Reconsidered  at  Fifth  Ses- 
sion.) 

President  Ttleb  announced  that  there 
would  be  further  consideration  of  the  by- 
laws at  the  next  business  session. 

Db.  C.  C.  Whuamson  spoke  on 

NATIONAL    CSEBTIFICATION    AND    TBAINING 

emphasizing  certain  points  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  National  Certification,  of 
which  he  was  the  chairman.  (Thiscommlttee 
report  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Report; 
1920-21,  pp.  78-89). 
Mabt  Eileen  Ahxbn  spoke  on 

UBBABT  CO-OPEBATION  WITH  OTHEB  OOUNTBIEB 

referring  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
this  subject,  of  which  she  was  chairman. 
(This  committee  report  may  be  found  in 
Annual  Reports,  1920-21,  pp.  48-64). 

For  the  report  of  Sub-Committee  on 
Children's  Work  in  Other  Countries,  see 
p.  142  of  Proceedings. 

It  was  announced  that  bboboitino  iob 
UBBABT  8EBVICX  would  be  discussod  at  a 
subsequent  meeting.    It  was 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  telegraph  greetings  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
R.  Bowker,  expressing  regret  on  account 
of  their  absence  from  our  annual  meeting 
and  conveying  the  Association's  best 
wishes  for  Mr.  Bowker's  speedy  recovery, 
also  that  a  telegram  of  sympathy  in  his 
severe  illness  be  sent  to  John  Q.  Moulton, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Library 
Club. 

It  was 

Voted,  That  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  Publishing  Board, 
Trustees  of  the  Endowment  Fund  and  of 
the  various  committees  as  printed  in  An- 
fiKOI  Reports  1920-21,  and  including  other 
reports  presented  at  this  conference,  be 
accepted. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

SPECIAL  SESSION 
(Wednesday  afternoon,  June  22) 

Pbbsidbnt  Ttleb  presided. 

A  Cinema  of  Children's  Libraries  in  the 
Devastated  Regions  of  France,  supervised 
by  Jessie  Carson,  was  shown  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  American  Committee  for 
the  Devastated  Regions  of  France  Report 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 
(Hiildren  Work  in  Other  Countries,  Annie 
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Carroll  Moore,  was  read  by  Mary  BUeui 
Ahem,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Library  Co-operation  with  Other  Conn- 
tries,  Miss  Moore's  report  harin^  been 
sent  from  France  where  she  was  makins 
a  study  of  conditions  and  of  the  derelop- 
ment  of  the  work. 

(Report  p.  142,  Proceedings.) 

Report  by  Jessie  Carson  of  her  work 
during  the  past  year  was  read  by  Julia 
Carter  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

THIRD  GENERAL  SESSION 
(Wednesday  evening,  June  22) 

PsB8ii«NT  Ttlbe  presided  and  called  on 
presidents  of  state  library  associations  for 
brief  reports  regarding  the  progress  of 
work  in  their  states  during  the  year. 

RATKOin)  L.  Waiklet  of  Maine  said  that 
the  chief  effort  of  the  State  Library  Asso- 
ciation of  Bftaine  had  been  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  bill  to  bring  all  the  library 
laws  under  one  statute  and  to  make  the 
position  of  state  librarian  free  from  poli- 
tics. As  passed,  however,  the  bill  gave  to 
the  governor  the  appointment  of  the  state 
librarian.  Traveling  libraries  were  made  a 
bureau  of  the  State  Library,  but  the  work 
of  the  Library  Commission  was  endorsed 
by  an  increase  of  over  thirty  per  cent  in 
the  appropriation.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  plans  for  the  new  State 
Library  building,  which  is  much  needed. 

Casolikb  B.  Clbmbnt  who  represented 
New  Hampshire,  reviewed  the  inception 
and  early  history  of  the  library  movement 
in  that  state,  which  was  the  first  of  the 
states  to  establish  a  state  library.  In 
Peterborough,  New  Hampshire,  was  estab- 
lished the  first  free  public  library  wholly 
supported  by  the  town.  She  said  that, 
while  the  New  Hampshire  Library  Associa- 
tion is  small  and  not  over  strong,  it  has 
done  what  it  could  to  raise  the  library 
standard. 

The  greatest  need,  Miss  Clement  said, 
is  for  better  trained  librarians,  and  the 
state  is  trying  to  meet  this  need  through 
state  and  neighborhood  meetings,  a  sum- 
mer school,  and  especially  by  the  visits  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Commission*  A  library 
institute  was  held  last  year  under  the  Joint 


direction   of   the   State   College   and  tht 
Library  CommiasloiL 

Another  important  need  is  better  sup- 
port for  libraries,  as  present  appropriationf 
are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of 
well-trained  workers. 

Habold  T.  DouoHnrr,  as  acting-presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Library  (Subb 
reported  that  the  principal  features  of 
the  work  of  the  past  year  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Library  Club  were  the  work  of  the 
Pensions  Committee  and  the  Binding  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Pensions  Committee  drew  up  a  bill 
providing  contributory  pensions  for  libra- 
rians, on  the  same  principle  as  the  school 
teachers'  pension  act  The  bill  failed  of 
passage  in  the  House  on  the  ground  that 
libraries  are  not  required  by  the  state,  and 
that  therefore  library  pensions  should  be 
paid  by  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  the 
libraries  are  located.  Although  defeated, 
the  Committee  decided  to  reintroduce  the 
biU  this  year. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Binding  Omunittee 
at  Swampscott  this  year  showed  the  results 
attained  by  that  conmiittee.  Price  reduc- 
tion in  magazine  binding  and  a  standard- 
ised system  were  the  objects  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Dougherty  mentioned  the  other  ac- 
tive library  clubs  throughout  the  state, 
all  engaged  in  trying  to  raise  the  standard 
of  work  done. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Dougherty  expressed  the 
disappointment  of  the  friends  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Library  Club  that  iU  President, 
John  Grant  Moulton,  was,  throu^  illness, 
unable  to  grreet  the  Association  in  person. 
Ah  earnest  appreciation  of  Mr.  Moulton 
and  his  service  to  the  library  professlM 
met  with  a  sympathetic  response  from  the 
Association. 

G.  L.  HiNCKLET  responded  for  the  Rhode 
Island  Association. 

Mr.  Hinckley  said  that  the  principal 
event  in  Rhode  Island  library  history  was 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  providing  for 
certification  of  librarians  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  authorising  that 
board  to  aid  in  pajing  salaries  of  libra- 
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rians  of  any  free  library  employing  a  cer- 
tified librarian. 

The  proTieions  of  tbXs  bill  aronsed  so 
much  opposition  that  it  died  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  in  its  stead  another  biU,  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Board  of  ESducation, 
was  passed.  The  substitnte  bill  omitted  all 
reference  to  certification,  and  authorized 
the  Board  to  aid  in  paying  the  salaries  of 
librarians  of  small  libraries. 

A  Committee  on  Recruiting  for  Libra- 
rianship  was  appointed  by  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Library  Association. 

There  was  no  report  from  Connecticut 

Mart  E.  Dowiisr,  President  of  the  Utah 
Library  Association,  ghve  an  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  county  library  during  the 
year.  Miss  Downey  said  that  the  number 
of  tia-supported  libraries  in  the  state 
would  soon  be  increased  to  forty-seven. 
The  book  and  magazine  drives  for  the 
Utah  libraries  have  been  unusually  suc- 
cessful. 

Miss  Downey  also  spoke  of  the  wonder- 
ful elementary  school  development,  with  a 
book  to  a  child,  suited  to  his  grade,  in 
every  schoolroom  in  Utah;  and  of  the 
secondary  school  library  development. 

Miss  Downey  mentioned  also  the  impetus 
given  the  library  movement  by  the  books 
transferred  from  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation camp  library  at  Fort  Douglas 
after  the  war,  and,  of  the  other  books 
given  by  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. They  had  been  distributed,  she 
said,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
town  receiving  them  levy  a  tax  for  either 
town  or  county  library.  Her  report  was 
illustrated  by  graphs  and  charts. 

C.  W.  StTMNEB,  president  of  the  Iowa  Li- 
brary Association,  said  that,  briefly  stated. 
Iowa's  problems  were  more  adequate  finan- 
cial support,  more  and  better  prepared 
librarians,  and  more  progressive  legisla- 
tion to  bring  these  about.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  committee  worked  hard  for 
a  new  County  Library  law  in  Iowa  the 
bill  was  rejected  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Senate.    ' 

Mr.  Sumner  also  spoke  of  an  intensive 
campaign  set  on  foot  which  it  was  hoped 


would  bring  results  in  the  next  two  years 
which  were  not  secured  during  the  last 
legislative  session.  The  Conmiittee  did, 
however,  secure  largely  increased  appro- 
priation for  the  Library  Commission. 

Further  reports  from  state  associations 
were  deferred  until  after  the  address  of  the 
evening. 

The  President:  It  is  now  our  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  turn  aside  from  these  re- 
ports and  hear  the  address  of  the  evening. 
There  is  an  added  interest  to  us  In  the  fact 
that  we  have  with  us  the  head  of  our  na- 
tional library,  and  we  all  desire  to  have 
a  word  from  him  or  at  least  have  him 
present  on  our  platform. 

While  it  would  indeed  be,  in  one  sense,  a 
great  personal  pleasure  to  me  to  present 
my  old  friend  from  Iowa,  Congressman 
Towner,  it  is  equally  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
ask  that  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  shall  introduce  him 
this  evening. 

I  present  to  you  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam, 
the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Putnam:  Tou  will  agree  that  it  was 
very  ingenious  of  your  President  in  com- 
plimenting two  officers  in  one  and  elevating 
mine.  Her  own  office  as  President  of  the 
Association  is  so  exalted  that  she  can  af- 
ford to  lend  it  a  while  without  impairing 
its  splendor.  But  this  arrangement  of  hers 
has  an  implication  which,  perhaps,  she 
did  not  realize.  It  has  upset  an  old  tradi- 
tion in  Washington.  The  tradition  was 
that  the  best  way  to  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  was  through  a  Congressman.  By 
her  arrangement,  the  expedient  way  to  a 
Congressman  is  through  the  Librarian  of 
Congress.  We^  hope  you  set  the  tradition 
to  rest  once  for  all. 

But  privately.  President  Tyler  has  con- 
fessed to  me  that  in  the  case  of  Representa- 
tive Towner,  she  has  certain  partialities 
which  would  prevent  her  from  introducing 
him  with  a  voice  that  is  suited  to  the  dig- 
nity of  her  office.  Now,  I  have  some  par- 
tiality myself,  and  in  this  present  case  and 
in  the  case  of  members  of  Congress — and 
it  is  not  true  that  partialities  for  Congnress 
diminish  fnversely  with  the  square  of  the 
distance-rwe  in  Washington,  jieax  to  Con- 
gress, never  generalize  Congnress.  Always 
when  we  think  of  Congnress,  we  think  of 
certain  men  in  the  Senate  and  House  who, 
throughout  the  general  course  of  legisla- 
tive discussion  and  procedure  and  doubt 
and  turmoil  and  dismay,  hold  their  course 
evenly,  who  are  able  to  preserve  the  Ju- 
dicial spirit,  to  apply  themselves  to  ques- 
tions of  the  larger  public  welfare  without 
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denying:  themselTes  to  those  passini:  ob- 
ligations of  the  moment  which  take  up — 
and  in  the  general  scheme  seem  to  fritter 
away — ^most  of  the  representatives'  day.  We 
watch  those  men  and  preserve  our  op- 
timism from  watching  them. 

Fortunate  it  is  for  the  country  that  there 
are  certain  states  and  certain  districts  that, 
having  discovered  men  of  such  caliber, 
such  temperament,  such  patriotism  and 
such  insistent  ardor  for  the  right  and  per- 
manent thing,  insist  on  retaining  those 
men  in  their  service  and  in  the  service  of 
the  country.  And  it  is  those  men  who  in 
the  end  we  at  Washington  feel  will  prevail 
in  the  final  legislation  enacted. 

Now,  with  all  the  measures  of  public 
welfare  with  which  Judge  Towner  has  been 
associated,  it  would  be  idle  to  Bttempt  an 
enumeration.  What  he  has  left  In  the  way 
of  hourly  cares  down  there  would  astonish 
you  to  hear.  For  the  larger  things,  you 
know  well  that  his  is  one  of  the  minds 
that  roams  wide  and  roams  far.  But  you 
know  also  that  he  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  bring  to  the  consideration  of  a 
new  question  of  service,  of  influence,  of 
action,  perhaps,  for  the  Government,  the 
Judicial  temperament  and  the  Judicial  ex- 
perience, and  he  is  now  bringing  it  to  the 
consideration  of  a  very  huge  question,  of 
very  far-reaching  significance,  which  13 
presented  in  the  pending  legislation. 

He  is  going  to  talk  about  libraries  and 
the  nation,  not  libraries  and  the  govern- 
ment What  the  implication  is  will  be  in- 
teresting to  hear.  He  will  indicate  to  us, 
I  hope,  some  of  the  considerations,  which, 
as  a  conservative  legislator,  weigh  with 
him  in  deliberating  upon  a  measure  pro- 
posing for  the  Federal  authorities  an  ex- 
tension of  its  service  far  beyond  that 
originally   implied. 

There  are  always  two  groups*  those  who 
think  that  most  purposes  of  public  welfare 
are  initiated  locally  and  ought  to  be  car- 
ried on  locally,  and  there  will  always  be 
those  pressing  for  the  nation  to  under- 
take everything  which  can  conveniently 
and  perhaps  economically  be  done  by  a 
central  auUiority  instead  of  a  local  author- 
ity. I  hope  he  will  indicate  to  us  some 
of  the  guiding  principles  that  seem  to  him 
to  determine  this  issue.  Unfortunately,  the 
best  of  his  guiding  principles  he  has  had 
to  leave  behind  him.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing on  this  occasion  to  see  how  far  his 
ideas  will  be  vagrant  without  her, — 
Rbpsxsentativb  Townsb. 

A  summary  of  Representative  Towner's 
address 
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is  printed  on  p.  106. 
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At  the  close  of  Representative  Towner'ft 
stirring  address.  President  Tyler  an- 
nounced the  resumption  of  reports  from 
the  state  associations. 

Qlaots  M.  AifDUEWB  said  that  Wisoonsln 
had  been  interested  in  revising  its  county 
library  law,  but  so  far  had  not  been  suc- 
cessful. Legislation  secured  in  regard  to 
the  certification  law  as  passed  is  not  ex- 
actly as  desired,  but  nevertheless  serves  as 
a  standard  for  librarians.  It  provides  for 
six  grades  for  librarians,  ranging  from 
Grade  1,  which  requires  three  years  of 
college  work,  a  one-year  course  in  an  ac- 
credited library  school,  and  one  year  of 
library  experience,  to  Grade  6,  which  cov- 
ers those  who  have  not  the  academic  and 
library  school  training,  if  they  have  a 
substantial  equivalent  of  such  educalioa 
and  training,  and  if  other  conditions  are 
met 

Mabt  Tobbancb  said  that  in  Indiana 
there  was  very  close  co-operation  between 
the  Library  Commission  and  the  state 
library  association,  and  the  library 
trustees'  association. 

Indiana  had  so  far  done  nothing  toward 
certification,  but  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  look  into  the  question,  and  in 
the  fall  the  library  association  will  take 
up  the  matter  of  setting  a  standard  for 
library  workers  in  Indiana. 

EiFFiE  A.  Lansdbn  r^K>rted  for  the  Illi- 
nois Library  Association,  calling  att^tiim 
to  the  fact  that  Illinois  is  the  second 
state  in  size  of  membership,  having  four 
hundred  fifteen  members  in  the  American 
Library  Association,  and  that  it  has  two 
hundred  twenty-two  tax-supported  Ubnr 
ries. 

Illinois  has  been  active  in  membership 
extension  work,  and  has  held  a  number 
of  regional  conferences  throughout  the 
state. 

The  state  association  was  active  in  help- 
ing to  secure  a  larger  rate  of  tax  for 
library  purposes.  A  measure  passed  by 
the  legislature  provides  for  re-organisatioa 
of  the  State  Library,  with  three  depart- 
ments, the  State  Library,  the  Archives  Di- 
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Tision,  and  the  Library  Extension  Depart- 
ment 

The  President  of  the  New  York  Library 
Association,  Db.  Williamson,  was  not  pres- 
ent, and  WnxiAH  Titbt  spoke  in  his  place. 

Mb.  Tust  said  a  bill  was  passed  which 
provides  for  amendments  to  twenty  or 
more  of  the  points  in  the  general  educa- 
tion law,  nnder  which  New  York  libraries 
operate.  Mr.  Yust  mentioned  only  two  of 
those  points;  one  related  to  county  li- 
braries, which  were  made  possible  by  the 
passage  of  a  law  exempting  municipalities 
maintaining  a  library  from  the  tax  for  a 
county  library.  An  amendment  was  also 
passed  authorizin|^  the  Board  of  Regents 
to  establish  a  system  of  certiflcaUon,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Regents  will  do  as 
the  state  association  has  urged,  and  that 
a  system  will  be  established  which  will  raise 
standards,  equalize  competition  and  pro- 
mote systematic  adrancement  and  raise 
salaries. 

This  completed  the  list  of  associations 
which  had  responded  to  the  request  for 
reports  by  the  state  presidents.  President 
Ttleb  then  passed  on  to  other  matters  of 
business. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  at  the 
Executive  Board  meeting  at  noon  the  Nom- 
inating Committee  was  instructed  to  bring 
in  nominations  for  the  additional  officers 
provided  for  in  the  new  constitution,  and 
that  the  Executive  Board  voted  that  the 
Association  be  asked  to  ratify  and  confirm 
the  action  of  the  Executive  Board  in  re- 
questing the  Nominating  Committee  to  sub- 
mit nominations  for  the  additional  officers 
called  for  by  the  new  constitutloiL    It  was 

Voted,  That  the  Association  confirm  the 
action  of  the  Executive  Board. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

FOURTH  GENERAL  SESSION 
(Friday  morning,  June  24) 

President  Ttleb  presided. 

Consideration  of  the  revision  of  the  by- 
laws was  resumed. 

The  necessity  of  receiving  acceptances 
from  nominees  was  discussed  but  no  action 
taken. 

Mb.  Saubqbn,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
read  Section  9  as  printed. 


It  was  suggested  that  the  third  paragraph 

in  Section  9  should  read  as  follows: 

Delegates  before  exercising  the  privilege 
of  membership  in  the  Council  shall  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  sat- 
isfactory credentials  of  qualifications. 

This  suggested  change  was  accepted  by 
the  committee  and  Section  9  was  adopted 
as  printed,  with  this  change. 

Section  10  was  adopted  as  printed. 

Section  11  was  read  as  printed  and  was 
explained  by  Mr.  Sanborn.  The  relation 
of  state  chapters  and  local  groups  to  the 
American  Library  Association  was  dis- 
cussed in  considerable  detail.  Mr.  San- 
bom  for  the  committee  proposed  that  the 
last  sentence  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Sec- 
tion 11  be  omitted.  Miss  Tyler  expressed 
the  opinion  that  local  chapters  might  be 
authorized  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Board,  giving  them  recognition 
but  without  repr^entation  In  the  Council. 
It  was 

Voted,  That  Section  11  be  amended  by 
incorporating  a  clause  providing  that  local 
chapters  may  be  authorized  by  the  Council, 
but  without  representation  in  the  CoundL 

It  was 

Voted,  That  Section  11,  without  the  sec- 
ond sentence  in  the  first  paragraph,  and 
as  amended  above,  be  adopted. 

Sections   12,    18,    14,    16   and    16   were 
adopted  as  printed. 
Section  17  was  read.    It  was 

Voted,  That  the  words  "secure  and  pass" 
be  stricken  out  and  that  the  word  "advise" 
be  inserted  in  the  second  sentence. 

It  was 

Voted,  That  the  word  "annually"  be  in- 
serted in  the  second  sentence  after  the 
word  "appoint." 

It  was 

Voted,  That  the  following  sentence  be  in- 
serted in  Section  17  after  the  second  sen- 
tence: "The  members  thereof  shall  serve 
until  their  successors  are  appointed." 

President  Tylbb,  stated  that  the  discus- 
sion of  the  by-laws  would  be  continued  at 
another  session. 

Mbs.  Henbt  J.  Cabb  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  American  flags  used  in 
the  decoration  of  the  assembly  room  were 
not  properly  hung,  and  it  was  voted  that 
the  hotel  management  be  requested  to 
make  such  changes  as  Mrs.  Carr  advised. 
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The  Pbb8II«nt  Introduced  the  second 
yice-preeident,  Louise  B.  Kraubb. 

The  President  then  asked  Dobskt  W. 
Htdb,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Special  Li- 
braries Association,  to  preside  over  a 


JOINT  8K88I0N   WITH  THE  SrVClAL  T.TBBABTEfl 

ASSOCIATION 

Mb.  Htdb  opened  the  program  of  the 
Joint  session  with  a  few  remarks  express- 
ing the  appreciation  of  the  Special  Li- 
braries Association  for  the  courtesy  and 
cordial  co-operatiTe  relations  between  the 
American  Library  Association  and  the 
Special  Libraries  Association.  He  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  special  librarian  is 
not,  in  the  same  way  as  the  public  li- 
brarian, in  direct  contact  with  the  primary 
sources  of  library  science,  library  informa- 
tion and  the  professional  library  spirit, 
but  is,  in  a  way,  isolated.  He  emphasized 
the  value  of  the  business  library  in  main- 
taining personal  contact  between  the  large 
company  and  its  employees,  and  cited  an 
instance  where  the  attempt  to  dispense 
with  the  library  in  a  large  factory  in  order 
to  cut  down  expenses  met  with  decided 
opposition  from  the  workmen. 

J.  H.  Pbib^xl,  who  was  on  the  progrram, 
was  unalHe  to  be  present  Mr.  Hyde  then 
introduced  Chablbs  F.  D.  Beldbn  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  who  spoke  on 

THE    PUBLIC    UBBABT    AND    THE    SPECIAL    U- 

BBABT 

(See  p.  108.) 

R.  R.  Bowker,  editor  of  the  Library  Jour- 
nal,  was  absent  but  his  brief  address  was 
read  by  Db.  Gboboe  F.  Bowebman,  also  a 
telegram  from  Mb.  Bowkeb.     (See  p.  111.) 

On  motion  of  Mb.  Handt,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Special  Libraries  Associa- 
tion send  greetings  to  Mr.  Bowker,  ex- 
pressing sjrmpathy  on  account  of  his  ill- 
ness. 

President  Htde  appointed  Messrs.  Handy, 

Raney  and  Bowerman  to  draw  up  and  send 
such  a  communication. 

President  Hyde  explained  that  a  special 
library  is  not  necessarily  a  library  of  a 
business  or  industrial  institution,  that 
many  libraries  in  law,  medicine,  art,  etc, 
are  special  libraries. 


June  R.  Donnelly  spoke  on 

UBBABY    TBAININO   FOB   THE    SPECIAL 
LIBBABTAN 

(See  p.  113.) 

Upon  conclusion  of  the  Joint  session. 
President  Tyleb  resumed  the  chair. 

Db.  Bostwick  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  the  recent  deportation  of  a 
library  worker  as  a  contract  laborer. 

Mb.  Lydenbebg,  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  told  of  the  employment  of  a 
young  woman  from  St  John,  N.  B.,  and 
of  her  deportation  by  the  United  States 
government  officials. 

Db.  Bowebkan  explained  thai  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reclassification,  created  by 
Congrress,  had  classed  libraries  as  mem- 
bers of  the  scientific  and  professional  serv- 
ice.   It  was 

Voted,  That  the  matter  be  referred  to 
the  Council  for  report. 

Gboboe   B.    Utley    read    a    letter    from 

Pbbsident  Chables  W.  Eliot.  (See  p.  116.) 

It  was 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  send  a  com- 
munication to  President  Eliot  expressing 
the  Association's  appreciation  of  his  com- 
munication and  of  his  constant  and  con- 
tinued interest  in  adult  education  through 
libraries. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

FIFTH  GENERAL  SESSION 
(Saturday  morning,  June  25) 

President  Tyleb  presided. 

Mb.  Sanbobn,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  presented 
Section  18  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee, namely: 

Section  18.  There  shall  be  a  committee 
on  committees,  which,  after  conference 
with  the  president,  shall  recommend  to  the 
Executive  Board  the  appointment  or  dis- 
continuance of  such  committees,  other  than 
those  provided  by  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  as  the  needs  of  the  Association 
may  require.  The  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees shall  define  the  duties  of  all  com- 
mittees so  to  be  appointed.  All  com- 
mittees shall  be  appointed  annually  and 
their  members  shall  hold  office  until  their 
successors  are  qualified  or  the  committee 
is  discontinued. 

Discussion  indicated  that  the  Executive 
Board    is   expected  to   appoint  any  cobi- 
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mittees  thoaght  necessaiy,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  is  simply  adrisory. 

Section  18  as  quoted  above,  was  adopted. 

Section  19  was  adopted  as  printed,  ex- 
cept that  the  last  four  words  were  stricken 
out 

Sections  20,  21  and  22  were  adopted  as 
printed. 

Returning  to  Section  1,  which  had  been 
referred  back  to  the  Committee  at  the 
Second  Session,  Mr.  Sanborn  read  the  Com- 
mittee's proposal  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  annual  membership  dues 
of  the  Association  for  individuals  receiv- 
ing the  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin,  except  the  Hand- 
book and  the  Proceedings,  shall  be  two 
dollars;  for  libraries  and  other  institutions, 
five  dollars,  including  the  Bulletin,  the 
Handbook  and  the  Proceedings.  For  all 
new  members  of  the  Association  and  all 
who  rejoin  after  a  lapse  in  membership 
there  shall  be  an  initiation  fee  of  one  dol- 
lar. For  all  members  of  the  Association 
attending  any  regular  conference,  except 
those  who  have  paid  an  initiation  fee  in 
the  current  year,  there  shall  be  a  registra- 
tion fee  of  one  dollar.  The  Executive  Board 
shall  fix  a  price  for  the  sale  of  the  Hand- 
book and  Proceedings  to  individual  mem- 
bers. 

Amendments  proposed  were  accepted  by 
the  Committee  and  the  section  was  adopted 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  annual  membership  dues 
of  the  Association  for  individuals  receiv- 
ing the  A.  If.  A.  Bulletin,  except  the  Hand- 
book and  the  Proceedings,  shall  be  two 
dollars;  for  libraries  and  other  institu- 
tions, five  dollars,  including  the  Bulletin, 
the  Handbook  and  the  Proceedings.  For 
all  new  members  of  the  Association  and 
all  who  rejoin  after  a  lapse  in  membership, 
there  shall  be  an  initiation  fee  of  one 
dollar.  For  all  members  of  the  •Associa- 
tion attending  any  regular  conference,  ex- 
cept those  members  who  have  paid  an 
initiation  fee  in  the  current  year,  there 
shall  be  a  registration  fee  of  one  dollar. 
The  Executive  Board  shall  fix  the  annual 
dues  of  individual  members  receiving  the 
Handbook  and  Proceedings. 

Section  3  was  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee and  after  some  discussion  was  voted 
as  follows: 

Section  3.  The  annual  dues  of  affiliated 
societies  shall  be  ten  cents  per  capita  for 
all  members  who  are  not  members  of  the 
American   Library   Association. 


Section  4  was  discussed  and  adopted  as 
printed. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sanborn  It  was 

voted  to  reconsider  Section  8.     Section  8 

was  amended  by  addisg  the  following  two 

sentences  to  clause  (d): 

The  candidate  receiving  the  largest  num- 
ber of  votes  shall  be  elected.  In  case  of  a 
tie  vote  the  successful  candidate  shall  be 
determined  by  lot 

Section  8  was  then  adopted  as  amended. 

It  was  Voted,  That  the  entire  By-Laws 
as  amended  be  adopted,  to  become  effective 
at  the  close  of  this  conference. 

(The  new  Constitution  and  By-Laws  as 
adopted  will  be  printed  In  the  1921  Hand- 
book, which  will  be  distributed  within  the 
next  few  weeks.) 

Action  on  the  recommendations  of  the 

Committee  on  National  Certification  was 

suggested,  and  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  reconmiendation  of  the 
Committee  on  National  Certification  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Council  and  the  Council  re- 
port to  the  Association  at  the  final  session. 

J.  Randolph  Coolidgs  of  Boston  made 
some  announcements  about  two  of  Boston's 
churches  as  architectural  monuments: 
King's  Chapel  and  Trinity  Church. 

William  R.  Watson,  president  of  the 
League  of  Library  Conunissions,  was  called 
to  the  chair  to  preside  at  the 

JOINT     SESSION     WITH     LEAQX7B    OF     LIBBABT 

COMMISSIONS 

Mb.  Watson:  If  you  have  followed  the 
course  of  legislation,  you  will  agnree  with 
me  that  at  this  time  there  is  a  very  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  matter  of  library  ex- 
tension work,  as  evidenced  by  the  adoption 
of  county  library  laws  and  by  a  general 
increase  in  the  extension  of  city  library 
service. 

Da.  A.  E.  BosTwiOK  spoke  on 

the  city's  leadership  in  book  DISTBIBUnON 

(Printed    in    the   Library  JoumaJ,   July, 

1921,  pp.  589^93) 

Julia  A.  Robinson  of  Iowa  spoke  on 

STATE-WIDE    LIBBABT    SEBVICB 

(See  p.  117.) 
Mb.  Watson:  In  the  State  of  New  York 
we  are  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
obtaining  the  co-operation  of  agricultural 
organizations.  We  have  found  these  or- 
ganizations eager  to  assist  In  this  work 
and  they  are  able  to  advise  us  as  no  other 
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person  or  organiiatlon  cmn  because  ci  their 
close  touch  with  the  field.  We  are  greatly 
priTileged  to  hare  with  ot  Da.  Kknton  L. 
BuTTKBFiELD,  president  of  the  Bfassachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  who  will  speak  on 

THE   RUBAL   LISaABT   AND   BUBAL   LUS 

(Dr.  Butterfleld's  paper  is  printed  in 
New  York  Librariea,  August,  1921,  pp.  230- 
234.) 

Qbobgb  B.  Utlct  of  the  Newberry  Library 
discussed  the  general  subject  of 

BUBAL   TJBRABTieS 

Mb.  Utlxt  said  in  part:  We  all  feel  a 
degree  of  regret  that  in  the  literature  of 
rural  lif^  there  is  seldom  any  reference 
to  the  library  as  one  of  the  agencies  for 
rural  betterment  If  we  could  interest 
men  like  Liberty  H.  Bailey  or  Kenyon  L. 
Butterfield  in  the  problem  of  carrying  the 
book  in  rural  communities,  it  would  mean 
a  great  deal  to  us  in  what  we  are  trying 
to  do. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  on  the  right 
track  and  we  should  put  all  our  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  legislation  for  county  li- 
braries and  for  the  support  of  state  li- 
brary commissions  and  township  libraries 
where  those  fill  the  bill,  and  see  to  it  that 
when  legislation  is  passed  we  get  that 
legislation  into  tf  ect  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Habbobt  Long  of  Wisconsin  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

As  Dr.  Butterfield  was  talking  about  the 
utter  isolation  of  the  farm  homes  I  won- 
dered whether  we  all  realized  that  there 
is  an  army  of  sixty  million  people  living 
on  the  farm,  many  of  whom  would  echo 
words  which  I  saw  in  a  letter  recently — a 
letter  asking  for  complete  sets  of  the  works 
of  Guy  de  Maupassant  and  O.  Henry,  end- 
ing up:  "It  gets  awful  lonesome  in  these 
woods  after  dark."  It  is  for  these  people 
that  we  are  especially  interested  in  li- 
brary service.  We  have  become  accustomed 
in  the  cities  to  offer  open  shelves  among 
which  people  might  browse  to  select  their 
own  books,  but  we  have  provided  no  par- 
allel service  whatever  for  the  country 
dweller.  And  if,  as  Dr.  Butterfield  empha- 
sized, we  are  to  attract  those  people  to 
books  and  give  them  the  best  there  is  in 
books,  we  must  devise  some  scheme, 
of  which  the  county  library  seems  to  be 
the  only  solution.  We  know  that  the  coun- 
try people  are  eager  to  read  and  are  glad 
to  be  led  in  their  reading.  A  little  experi- 
ence this  winter  with  some  publicity 
wrought  such  unprecedented  returns  and 
so  very  many  requests  for  Haggard's  Rural 
Denmark^  Dr.  Butterfleld's  own  book  on 
The  oounUrp  church  and  the  ntrol  pro5- 


lem,  and  for  Rapeer's  Consolidated  rwrcl 
school,  that  it  seemed  to  offer  conclusive 
proof  of  the  fact  that  the  coun^  people 
were  wanting  to  read  the  literature  of  the 
farm  life  but  that  they  did  not  know  what 
to  ask  for;  they  were  at  sea;  they  could 
not  go  to  shelves  and  browse  among  them 
as  the  city  dweller  could. 

Experience  has  shown  us  that  many  of 
the  country  people  are  omnivorous.  Re- 
cently I  heard  of  a  woman  who  in  the 
past  winter  has  read  ninety-six  books 
aloud  by  lantern  light  in  the  bam  to  her 
husband  while  he  milked  the  cows— and 
these  books  were  not  the  lightest  of 
fiction.  She  was  reading  E.  V.  Lucas; 
she  was  reading  Alice  Brown,  people  of 
that  sort.  And  it  seems  quite  unfab*  that 
people  with  cultivated  tastes  should  be 
dependent  on  a  far-off  service  uid  should 
not  have  near  at  hand  a  coun^  library 
which  could  provide  exactly  this  type  of 
service. 

In  many  of  our  states  at  present  the  last 
legislature  has  passed  county  library  laws. 
It  remains  for  us  now  as  librarians  to 
work  upon  the  members  of  the  county 
board  and  persuade  them  that  the  surest 
way  to  insure  a  national  prosperity  and 
a  happiness  a|id  content  on  the  farm  is  by 
bringing  to  these  country  people  the  books 
which  they  are  craving  and  wanting. 

L.  W.  JosKLTN  of  Birmingham  spoke  of 
his  successful  campaign  in  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty, Alabama,  which  resulted  in  an  ap- 
propriation of  $10,000  by  the  County  Board 
of  Revenue  for  county  library  service.  He 
described  his  experiences  of  three  weeks 
spent  out  in  the  county  from  early  morn- 
ing until  late  at  night  talking  libraries. 

As  a  result,  when  the  day  came  for 
action  by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  four 
hundred  and  ninety-six  people  had  come 
into  the  court  house  to  urge  the  Board  of 
Revenue  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
county  library  service.  The  money  re- 
quested was  appropriated. 

PuBO  B.  Wbight,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
said  that  in  the  new  Missouri  county  li- 
brary law,  the  county  court  on  the  peti- 
tion of  one  hundred  taxpayers  must  sub- 
mit the  question  of  the  county  library  to 
a  vote  at  the  next  school  election,  Bi^ty 
petitions,  he  said,  have  already  beoi  signed 
up  with  a  sufficient  number  of  names  and 
some  voting  on  the  county  library  next 
April  is  certain. 

Earlier  in  the  session,  greetingB  weft 
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presented  from  sereral  national  aaiocia- 
tlons.  President  Tyler  was  in  the  chair. 
Db.  Bitttebfield  spoke  for  the  Ameri- 
can Country  Life  Association  in  connec- 
tion with  his  address. 

Axons  C.  WooDWABD,  Tice-president  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  spoke  for 
that  organization. 

Miss  Woodward  said  that  the  two  asso- 
ciations have  a  common  platform  of  Inter- 
est in  educational  pursuits.  One  of  the 
most  important  issues  at  the  prcjent  timef 
to  hoth  the  A.  L.  A.  and  the  N.  E.  A.  is 
the  passing  of  the  revised  and  perfected 
Smith-Towner  bill,  now  known  as  the 
Towner-Sterling  bill. 

On  the  first  day  of  1916  there  were  in 
the  United  States  8,500,000  men  and  women 
aboye  the  age  of  sixteen  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write  l^nglish,  nor  any  other 
language.  And  before  the  war  only  seven 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  this  country  stayed  In  school  long 
enough  to  graduate  from  high  school. 

Before  the  war  we  appropriated  l&OO,- 
000,000  a  year  for  public  education.  That 
sum  ought  to  have  been  $2,000,000,000  and 
it  would  have  been  that  sum  if  the  people 
of  America  had  realized  the  need  our  coun- 
try has  for  more  educational  opportun- 
ities. 

Mas.  Halset  W.  Wilson  brought  greet- 
ings from  the  National  lioague  of  Women 
Vbters. 

Mas.  Wilson:  We  have  in  connection 
with  this  organization  a  program.  It  is 
the  idea  to  educate  the  women  of  America 
in  citizenship;  to  work  for  legislation  in 
the  interest  of  grreater  opportunity  and  suc- 
cess for  all  people  in  our  country;  to  hold 
a  higher  political  standard;  to  understand 
how  the  political  situation  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  needs  of  reconstruction 
and  of  a  better  America.  The  organiza- 
tion is  all-partisan  and  non-partisan. 

I  want  to  ask  the  librarians  of  this 
country  to  aid  us  in  extending  the  inter- 
ests of  this  League  of  Women  Voters.  I 
want  to  ask  the  librarians  of  the  country 
to  set  aside  a  little  part  of  the  shelf  and 
to  bring  together  their  all  of  the  material 
which  will  aid  the  people  to  catch  this 
vision.  Our  slogan  Is:  "A  citizen  who 
may  be  able  to  read  the  English  language, 
write  his  own  ballot  and  honor  the  Amerl- 
oan  flaip.** 


Mabt  L.  TrrcoMB,  chairman  of  the  Li- 
brary Extension  Division  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  brought 
greetings  from  the  Federation. 

Miss  Titcomb:  To  pass  on  to  you  the 
felicitations  of  two  million  women  is  a 
sufficiently  proud  gesture  and  I  would  not 
take  your  time  longer  except  that  I  want 
to  enlist  your  help  in  the  work  of  this 
Committee  on  Library  Extension.  I  am 
going  to  ask  you,  as  librarians,  to  keep 
this  committee  informed  as  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  states.  If  a  law  is  about  to 
be  passed,  or  if  there  is  any  movement  for 
extension  of  library  service  in  any  state 
the  committee  would  like  to  know  about 
it,  so  that  It  can  help. 

The  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee 
was  presented  (but  not  read)  and  by  a 
vote  was  referred  to  the  Council. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

SIXTH  GENERAL  SESSION 
(Saturday  evening,  June  26) 

President  Ttleb  introduced  First  Vice- 
President  H.  H.  B.  Meter,  who  presided. 
The  theme  of  the  meeting  was 

today's    tendencies    in    book   pubushinq 

AND  distribution 

The  following  addresses  were  made: 

THE  NEW  TEMPER  OF  THE  READING  PUBUO 

Bt  Qlenn  Frank,  editor.  The  Century 

Magazine 

(Printed   in   Pv^lishers*   Weekly,   August 

13,  1921,  pp.  49&-97) 

FERHENT  AND  FAOT 

Bt  Alfred  Harcourt,  of  Harcourt  Brace 

ft  Co. 

(Printed  in  Publishers'  Weekly,  September 

10,  1921,  pp.  715-717.) 

THE  nation's  fiction  APPETITE 

Bt  Herbert  F.  Jenkins,  of  Little  Brown 

ft  Co. 

(Printed  in  Publisher's  Weekly,  September 

24,   1921,  pp.   973-975.) 

NEXT  STEPS  IN  EXTENDING  THE  I7SE  OF  BOOKS 

Bt  Frederic     G.  Melcher,  secretary.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Book  Publishers 

(See    p.    119.) 
Mr.  Meyer  withdrew  from  the  chair  and 
the  president  presided  over  the  final  busi- 
ness session. 

Mas.  Henbt  J.  Cars:     Very  few  ladles 
were  present  at  the  organisation  meeting 
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of  tlie  American  Library  Association  In 
Philadelphia  In  1876.  Of  the  tew  who 
were  there,  two  were  connected  with  the 
Lynn  Public  Library:  Harriet  Matthews 
and  Elisabeth  Root.  Elizabeth  Root  has 
recently  died.  Harriet  Matthews  has  been 
a  helpless  Invalid  here  at  the  edge  of 
Swampscott  tor  four  or  five  years.  I  am 
sore  this  session  will  desire  to  send  greet- 
ings to  Miss  Matthews. 

On  motion  of  Mas.  Cabi,  It  was  unani- 
mously 

Voted,  That  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation extend  to  Miss  Matthews  sympathy 
on  account  of  her  Illness  and  congratula- 
tions on  her  connection  with  the  begin- 
nings of  the  American  Library  Association. 

The  Pbbsident  called  E.  R.  Gbabow  of 
the  New  Ocean  House  to  the  platform  and 
expressed  appreciation  of  the  efforts  made 
by  him  and  his  associates  to  make  this  a 
splendid  meeting.  Mr.  Orabow  spoke 
briefly  of  the  establishment  of  libraries 
on  the  yesels  of  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  Is  the  general  passengei 
agent,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  In  acting 
as  host  for  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. A  bouquet  of  roses  presented  by 
Mr.  Orabow  was  accepted  by  the  president 
on  behalf  of  all  the  women  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  en- 
graved testimonial  from  the  hotel: 

The  Management  of  the  New  Ocean 
House  expresses  to  the  Officers  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  American  Library  Association 
Its  warm  appreciation  for  their  generous 
patronage  and  manifest  co-operation, 
fervently  hoping  the  early  future  again 
will  give  us  the  honor,  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  welcoming  to  Swampscott 
their  great  Intellectual  organization. 
E.  R.  Orabow  Company,  Inc.,  E.  R.  Orabow, 
President. 

Resolutions:  The  following  report  was 
submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions: 

To  THC  AlCEBICAN  LiBBABY  ASSOCIATION: 

In  submitting  herewith  Its  report  on 
resolutions  for  adoption  at  this  meeting 
this  Committee  wishes  strongly  to  recom- 
mend that  In  the  future  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  be  appointed  early  each  year 
so  that  as  many  resolutions  as  possible 
may  be  submitted  to  It  in  writing  in  ad- 
vance of  the  annual  convention.  Only  In 
this  way  can  sufficient  time  be  obtained 
for  the  proper  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tions to  go  before  the  Association. 


Hesolved,  That  it  is  with  sadness  and 
sorrow  that  we  have  learned  of  the  severe 
Illness  of  Mr.  John  Grant  Moulton,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Library  Club, 
on  whose  initiative  the  American  Library 
Association  is  meeting  at  Swampscott  this 
year.  We  deplore  his  absence  from  our 
midst 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  regrets 
the  enforced  absence,  because  of  illness, 
of  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker,  one  of  the  founders 
and  most  loyal  members  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  from  this  43rd  annual 
meeting;  and  conveys  to  him  best  wishes 
for  a  speedy  recovery. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Library 
Association  reaffirms  its  endorsement  of 
the  Smith-Towner  bill,  (now  known  as  the 
Towner-Sterling  bill),  passed  at  the  Asbury 
Park  meeting,  June  28,  1919;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  urge  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
members  of  Congress  the  creation  of  a 
governmental  division  devoted  to  the  stim- 
ulation of  library  activities  in  the  United 
States. 

Whereas,  The  bills  now  before  Congress 
for  the  reclassification  of  the  government 
civil  service  all  recognize  librarians  as  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  learned  professions; 
and 

Whereas,  These  pleasures  provide  sal- 
aries for  librarians  more  likely  to  retain 
in  the  service  trained  and  eiq»erienced 
persons,  than  the  salaries  now  paid;  and 

Whereas,  The  disintegration  of  the  serv- 
ice in  government  libraries  through  the 
loss  of  trained  and  experienced  members 
of  their  staffs  who  cannot  afford  to  remain 
at  the  low  salaries  now  paid,  should  be 
arrested  as  soon  as  posslMe;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Ubrary 
Association  endorses  the  general  principles 
of  reclassification  in  these  measures  as 
applied  to  librarians,  and  respectfully 
urges  upon  Congress  the  immediate  pass- 
age of  one  of  the  measures  now  before  it, 
for  the  reclassification  of  the  government 
service;  and  be  it  furtl^r 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives. 

Whereas,  The  libraries  of  the  United 
States  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  serve  as 
efficient  depositories  of  Government  in- 
formation; and 

Whereas,  It  is  at  present  imposslMe  for 
them  to  perform  this  service  adequatelyk 
for  lack  of  a  clearing  house  at  the  National 
Capital;  and 
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Where<is,  The  establishment  of  such  a 
clearing  house  would  result  both  in  more 
intelligent  distribution  of  Government  in- 
formation and  in  a  great  saving  of  money* 
through  the  saving  of  waste  incident  to 
present  methods;  and 

WhereaSf  In  response  to  a  recent  ques- 
tionnaire»  Public  Libraries  throughout  the 
United  States  have  asked  for  a  Govern- 
ment service  to  libraries;   therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Library 
Association  a  third  time  endorses  the  bills 
S.  61  and  H.  R.  4385  and  respectfully  urges 
their  adoption;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  committees. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  welcomes 
the  prospect,  now  seemingly  assured,  of 
a  National  Archives  Building  at  Washing- 
ton, and  hopes  that  it  will  serve  also  to 
increase  the  Interest  and  sense  of  responsi- 
bility of  the  federal  authorities  in  the 
preservation  and  useful  administration  of 
their  other  arohives  located  outside  of 
Washington. 

Whereas,  This  past  year  has  seen  the 
organization  of  the  American  publishers 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  best  con- 
ditions for  the  publication  and  distribution 
of  books  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada; 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Library 
Association  sends  from  this  convention  its 
greetings  to  the  National  Association  of 
Book  Publishers,  expressing  the  hope  that 
there  may  be  much  constructive  co-opera- 
tion between  the  two  associations  to  the 
end  that  books  may  be  put  to  the  widest 
possible  use  throughout  this  country  and 
Canada. 

Whereas,  The  year  1921  marks  the  sixth 
centenary  of  the  death  of  Dante,  and  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  National  Dante 
Committee  fittingly  to  commemorate  the 
event;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Library 
Association  urges  its  members  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  Committee  in  the  celebra- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks,  of  the 
Association  be  extended  to  all  persons,  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned,  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  undoubted  success  of  this 
Conference;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  appreciation  of  .the 
Association  be  expressed  to  all  committees, 
organizations,  institutions  and  municipal- 
ities which  have  arranged  for  the  comfort 
and  entertainment  of  the  members  of  the 
AssociaUon.  Among  these  are  to  be  spe- 
cially   mentioned    the    Massachusetts    Li- 


brary Club,  its  Local  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  D.  Belden, 
its  Transportation  Committee,  and  its  Hos- 
pitality Committee;  the. City  of  Cambridge, 
Harvard  University;  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  and 
the  Free  Library  Commission  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  notable  reception  at  the 
Public  Library  of  Boston  on  the  evening 
of  June  23rd,  which  was  honored  by  the 
presence  of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  Mayor  of  Boston;  the  Trustees 
and  Librarian  of  the  Cary  Memorial  Li- 
brary of  Lexington;  the  Trustees  and  Li- 
brarian of  the  Concord  Public  Library; 
and  the  Rotary  and  Kiwanls  Clubs  of 
Lynn;  and  the  management  of  the  New 
Ocean  House. 

EvERFTT  R.  Perbt,  Chairman, 
Fbederick  C.  Hicks, 
Maby  S.  Saxe, 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Voted,  That  above  resolutions  be  ^adopted 
by  the  Association. 

The  Pbesident:  I  wish  that  I  might 
have  the  tongue  of  eloquence  to  express 
more  than  even  the  Resolutions  Committee 
could  express,  our  unbounded  appreciation 
and  Erratitude  to  the  generous-hearted,  hos- 
pitable, cordial  New  Englanders  for  the 
wonderful  hospitality  that  has  been  ex- 
tended to  us. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TELLERS  OF 
ELECTION 

Mr.  Teal  reported  that  116  ballots  had 
been  cast  and  that  the  following  officers 
had  been  elected: 

President 

Azariah  S.  Root,  librarian,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege Library,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

First  Vice-President 

Samuel  H.  Ranck,  librarian.  Grand 
Rapids  Public  Library,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Second  Vice-President 

Claribel  R.  Barnett,  librarian,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Treasurer 

Edward  D.  Tweedell,  John  Crerar  Li- 
brary, Chicago,  Illinois. 

Members  of  Executive  Board 

Gratia  A.  Countryman,  librarian,  Min- 
neapolis Public  Library,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Carl  B.  Rodmi,  Ubrarlan*  Ghieago  Public 
LlbraiT,  C9ilaigo»  Illliiois. 

George  £L  Godard,  librarian,  Connecticut 
State  Library,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Herman  H.  B.  Meyer,  cbief  blblloff- 
r^^ber,  Library  of  Congress,  Wasblngtim, 
D.  C. 

Trustee  of  Endowment  Fund 

J.  Randolph  CooUdge,  trustee,  Boston 
Athenaeum,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Members  of  Council 

George  H.  Lock,  librarian,  Toronto  Pub- 
lic Library,  Toronto,  Canada, 

Cornelia  Manrln,  librarian,  Oregon  State 
Library,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Fannie  C  Rawson,  secretary,  Kentucky 
Library  Commission. 

Robert  K.  Shaw,  librarian.  Free  Public 
Library,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Adam  Strohm,  librarian,  Detroit  Public 
Library,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

W.  B.  Henry,  librarian,  TTnlTorslty  of 
Washington  Library,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Margaret  Mann,  chief  catalogdr.  United 
Engineering  Societies  Library,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Laura  Smith,  chief.  Catalog  and  Refers 
ence  Departments,  Cincinnati  Public  Li- 
brary, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Charles  Martel,  chief  of  Catalog  Dlrlslon, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C 

JuUa  A.  RoMnson,  secretary,  Iowa  Li- 
brary Commission,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  following  statement  by  the  library 
department  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation was  read  by  the  secretary: 

TJBEAKnW  IN  DUGATION 

L  All  pupils  In  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  should  hare  ready  access 
to  books  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
trained 

(a)  to  lore  to  read  that  which  Is  worth 
while; 

(b)  to  supplement  their  school  studies 
by  th9  use  of  books  other  than 
textbooks; 

(c)  to  use  reference  books  easily  and 
efltoctlTely; 

(d)  to  use  Intelligently  both  the  sduxA 
library  and  the  pubUc  library. 


2.  Brery  seocmdary  sdiool  shoold  hate 
a  trained  librarian,  and  efrery  elemmifiry 
school  should  haTe  trained  library  serrloi. 

5.  Trained  librarians  should  hsfs  the 
same  status  as  teachers  or  heads  of  de- 
partments of  equal  training  and  ezpsrl- 
ence. 

4.  Erery  sduxA  that  provides  training 
for  teachers  should  regulre  a  course  la 
the  use  of  books  and  Iflirarles,  and  a  couise 
on  the  best  literature  for  children. 

6.  Erery  state  should  prOride  tor  the 
supenrlslon  of  school  Iflnraries  and  for  the 
certlflcatlon  of  school  librarians. 

6.  The  public  library  diould  be  receg- 
nised  as  a  necessary  part  of  public  In- 
struction, and  should  be  as  liberally  sap- 
ported  by  tax  as  are  the  public  schools,  and 
for  the  same  reasons. 

7.  The  school  system  that  does  not  mske 
liberal  prorislMi  for  training  in  the 
use  of  libraries,  falls  to  do  its  full  duty 
in  the  way  of  rerealing  to  all  future  dt- 
isens  the  opportunity  to  know  and  to  use 
the  resources  of  the  public  library  as  a 
means  of  education. 

It  was  unanimously 

Voted,  That  the  abore  statement  on  Li- 
braries in  Education  be  approved  and 
adopted  by  the  American  IMtmtj  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  president^ect,  Asarfah  B.  Root,  wss 
escorted  to  the  platform  by  Henry  J.  Garr. 

The  Pbesidkect:  It  is  my  great  Measure 
and  priyilege  to  presMit  on  behalf  of  te 
Association  to  the  incoming  president,  te 
gSTel  which  signifies  the  authority  and 
responsibility  of  this  great  organisation. 

Urn,  Root:  He  would  be  a  Tory  unsp- 
preclatlTe  man  who  did  not  fully  reallsi 
the  compliment  that  is  paid  him  In  an 
election  to  this  illustrious  succession  o( 
men  and  women  Who  haTe  serred  as  presi- 
dents of  the  American  Library  Assodattoa. 
One  may  fM  humble  as  he  contrasts  him- 
self with  the  marked  ability  of  many  o( 
them.  He  may  feel  particularly  humble 
as  he  contrasts  himself  with  his  dls> 
tlnguished  predecenor.  He  may  weD  teel 
hunible  when  he  knows  that  there  are 
some  scores  of  men  and  some  hundreds  o( 
women  in  the  Assodatioii  who  could  ssrie 
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the  Assodation  far  better  than  he  could. 
Nevertheless  it  has  been  your  choice  and 
I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  do  the  rery 
best  that  lies  in  me  to  make  the  American 
Library  Association's  year  a  success. 

President  Ttleb:  We  haye  had  a  not- 
able gathering.  All  have  shared  in  it;  all 
have  helped  to  make  it  notable.  We  owe 
so  much  to  those  of  New  England  who 


have  made  it  possible  to  have  this  splendid 
meeting  that  I  am  sure  we  shall  leave  these 
shores  with  a  desire  to  return. 

And  now  we  all  turn  our  faces  forward 
to  the  incoming  year  under  the  leadership 
of  the  new  president  and  our  other  offi- 
cers. 

The  forty-third  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association  is  adjourned. 


COUNCIL 

FIRST  SESSION 


The  first  session  of  the  Council  was  held 
on  Tuesday  evening,  June  21st  President 
Ttleb  presided. 

The  general  subject  was 

LIBRABT  BEVENXTES 

WiLUAK  F.  YuBT  Of  Rochester  opened  the 
discussion  with  a  paper  on 

KBOEUT  UDQISLATION  Ain>   LIBBABT    BEVENTTKB 

(See  p.  128.) 
WiLUAM  J.  Hamilton   of  Indiana  fol- 
lowed with  a  paper  on  the  question, 

SHOULD    PUBLIC    LIBBABT    B0ABD8    HAVB    THB 
POWKB  TO  LEVT  THB  LIBBABT   TAX 

(See  p.  180.) 
W.  O.  CUbson  of  Ontario  spoke  on 

THX   ONTABIO    FUBUC    LIBBABT   BATB 

(See  p.  126.) 
8.  H.  Ranck  of  Grand  Rapids  discussed 

THR  ONTABIO  LIBBABT  LAW  AND  AlCEBICAN 

T.TWBABTgfl 

(See  p.  128.) 

PuBD  B.  Wbioht  of  Kansas  City,  and 
Whijah  Dean  Qgddasd  of  Pawtucket, 
spoke  on  the  necessity  of  frequent  re- 
visions of  the  assessed  valuation. 

Db.  Fbank  p.  Hill  of  Brooklyn  suggested 
the  danger  of  looking  at  these  matters  in 
a  selfish  way»  saying  that  in  Brooklyn  he 
did  not  think  the  city  had  a  right  to  spend 
one  dollar  per  capita. 

Others  who  took  part  in  the  discussion 
were  Henry  N.  Sanborn,  Wm.    F.    Yuat, 


Oeorge  F.  Bowerman,  C.  W.  Andrews,  Bl  L. 

Raney  and  Misses  Downey  and  Tobitt 

It  was 

Voted,  That  the  President  be  authorized 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  make 
further  study  and  report  to  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  council. 

Samuel  H.  Ranck  and  Hiller  C.  Wellman 
were  appointed,  with  one  member  to  be 
appointed  later. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

SBCOND  SESSION 

The  second  session  of  the  Council  was 
held  on  Saturday  afternoon,  June  25th. 
President  Ttleb  presided. 

Committee  on  Committees:  The  Presi* 
dent  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Coun- 
cil the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees as  printed  In  the  Annual  Reports, 
1920-1921,  pp.  25-35.  The  importance  of 
the  report,  the  desirability  of  having  com- 
mittees appointed  promptly,  of  having 
early  reports  sent  to  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  of  having  definite  action  by  the 
Council  or  the  Association,  as  a  whole,  on 
the  committee  recommendations,  were  dis- 
cussed by  M.  L.  Raney,  W.  Dawson  John- 
ston, Henry  N.  Sanborn,  Mary  Eileen 
Ahem. 

It  was 

Voted,  That  the  Executive  Board  set  a 
date  for  the  receipt  of  all  committee  re- 
ports, so  that  Cities  of  these  reports  can 
be  mailed  to  all  members  of  the  council 
one  month  before  the  First  Session  of  the 
Council  at  the  annual  conferences. 

National  Certification:   The  report  of  the 
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Oommittee  on  -National  Certification  and 
Training,  as  found  in  the  Annual  ReporU, 
1920-1921,  pp.  78-89,  was  discuased  1^ 
Josephine  Adams  Rathbone,  Paul  11  Paine, 
June  R.  Donnelly,  Henry  N.  Sanborn,  Mary 
Eileen  Ahem,  Asariah  8.  Root,  Pnrd  B. 
Wright,  Mary  E.  Downey. 

The  president.  Miss  Rathbone,  and  others 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  did  not  in- 
Tolve  the  approral  of  the  details  of  the  re- 
port, but  there  was  much  discussion  of  the 
tentatiye  scheme  outlined  in  the  report 

It  was 

Voted,  That  the  conmiittee  be  continued 
to  giye  the  subject  continuous  considera- 
tion and  to  report  (to  the  Council)  at  the 
midwinter  conference. 

It  was 

Voted,  That  the  report  of  the  Committee 
be  accepted  and  that  the  recommendations 
as  amended  by  the  aboye  yote  be^  approyed. 

Library  Workers'  Association:  Miss  Edith 
Tobitt,  chairman,  presented  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Council  Committee  on 
the  Library  Workers'  Association,  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  A.  L.  A.  co-operate  freely  with 
the  Library  Wprkers'  Association. 

That  more  time  be  giyen  the  Library 
Workers'  Association  to  make  eftectiye  its 
punK>se  as  outlined  in  Article  2  of  its  con- 
stitution, thereby  preying  its  purpose  to  be 
kindred  to  the  purposes  of  the  American 
Library  Association  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time affiliation  be  withheld. 

It  was 

Voted,  That  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  be  approyed  and  adopted.  (Re- 
port of  this  committee  will  be  found  on 
p.  77  of  the  Annual  Reports,  1920-1921, 

Libraries  in  Education:     The  statement 

on  Libraries  in  Education  prepared  for  the 
Library  Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  was 
submitted  to  the  council.     (See  p.  166.) 
It  was 

Voted^  That  this  stattoient  on  Libraries 
in  Education  be  adopted  by  the  CoundL 

The  following  resolutions  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  were 
adopted: 

Towner-Sterling  Bill:     (See  p.  164.) 

Reclassification  of  (3oyemment  Seryice: 
(See  p.  164.) 

Library  Seryice:     (See  p.  164.) 


National  Archiyes  Building:  (See  p.  166.) 
National  Association  of  Book  PuUishers: 

(See  p.  165.) 
Library   of   Congress    (Cataloging:    The 
following  communication  from  the  Catalog 
Section  of  the  American  library  Associa- 
tion was  read  by  the  secretary: 

The  Catalog  Section  of  the  A.  L.  A.  sub- 
mits to  the  A.  L.  A.  Ck>uncil  the  following 
suggestion: 

The  utilization  of  the  printed  catalog 
cards  of  the  Library  of  Congress  by  hun- 
dreds of  American  libraries  of  all  types 
renders  the  efficiency  of  these  cards  and 
the  certainty  and  prmnptness  of  their  out- 
put a  matter  of  general  concern.  This 
efficiency,  certainty  and  promptness  de- 
pends upon  the  adequacy  and  the  technical 
and  scholarly  competence  of  the  cataloging 
and  classification  staff  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  information  giyen  in  the 
Librarian's  reports  that  the  staff  has,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  been  depleted  by 
the  resignation  of  numerous  experts,  and 
that  under  the  existing  scale  of  salaries  it 
is  impossible  to  secure  equally  competent 
substitutes  to  replace  them,  threatens  a 
catastrophe  which  will  therefore  be  far- 
reaching.  A  resolution  by  the  Council 
might  aid  to  ayert  it  We  suggest  such  a 
resolution,  which  (1)  shall  state  the  fa^ 
that  the  competence  of  this  staff  is  a  mat- 
ter of  general  concern,  (2)  shall  emphasise 
that  nothing  short  of  tiie  highest  tech- 
nical accomplishments  will  suffice  to  as- 
sure it,  (3)  that  the  present  salary  scale 
is  quite  insufficient  to  secure  It,  and  (4) 
that  in  the  reclassification  of  the  goyem- 
ment  seryices,  or,  should  this  be  delayed, 
then  by  emergency  legislation,  the  scale 
be  substantially  reyised,  so  that  this  serr- 
ice  shall  be  placed  where  it  Justly  belonffi, 
among  the  highly  technical  and  profes- 
sional seryices  of  the  goyemment  afltet- 
ing  the  general  welfare. 

It  was 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  transmit  copies  of  the  communicatioii 
from  the  Catalog  Section  to  Soiator 
Thomas  Sterling,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Congress  in  Ciyil  Senrioe, 
and  to  the  Hon.  Herbert  Putnam,  Libra- 
rian of  Congress,  with  the  endorsement  fA 
the  Council  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation; and  that  the  Etxecutiye  Board  be 
asked  to  consider  the  adyisability  of  send- 
ing a  representatiye  to  Washington  to  urge 
such  action  as  will  enable  the  library  of 
Congress  to  compete  successfully  with 
other  libraries  and  with  business  houses 
in  securing  capable  assistants. 
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Status  of  Libraries  under  the  Immigra- 
tion law: 

Whereas,  The  American  Library  Associa- 
tion has  learned  of  the  deportation  under 
the  contract  labor  law  of  a  trained  library 
assistant  consequent  upon  a  ruling  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  such  assistants 
are  to  be  classed  a  "skilled  labor/'  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  understanding  of  the 
American  Library  Association  that  trained 
library  assistants  are  "professional  work- 
ers" within  the  meaning  of  the  exemption 
under  the  law  of  such  persons  from  its 
provisions,  and 

Whereas,  Library  assistants  have  been 
ruled  to  be  "professional  workers''  by  other 
GoTemment  departments;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation respectfully  and  solemnly  protests 
against  any  classification  that  places  libra- 
rians in  any  other  rank  than  that  of  pro- 
fessional workers,  and  earnestly  requests 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  will  revise 
Its  classification  to  correspond  with  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

Qreetings  to  American  Colony  in  Peru: 

The    following    cable    from    Forrest    B. 

Spaulding  was  read  by  Mary  Eileen  Ahern: 

Lima,  Peru,  June  22,  1921. 
To  Milam  (Library  Association) 

American  colony  through  American 
Society  of  Peru  decides  give  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment national  system  traveling  libraries 
conmiemoratlon  centenary. 

Spaulding. 
and  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to 
send  greetings  and  congratulations  of  the 
American  Library  Association  to  the  Amer- 
ican colony  of  Peru. 

Reduction  of  Armament:      Miss  AherQ 

presented  the  following  resolution   which 

was  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  members  of  the  American 
Library  Association  have  had  full  demon- 
stration of  the  pain  and  pinch  that  belongs 
to  war  and  the  increased  cost  of  all  neces* 
sitles,  both  personal  and  professional, 
caused  thereby;  and 

Whereas,  The  exigencies  of  international 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  cost  of 
war  is  appalling  from  every  standpoint; 
and 

.  Whereas,  We  believe  the  example  of  the 
United  States  in  this  matter  will  be  fol- 
lowed  by   other  nations — therefore   be   it 


Resolved,  That  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation urges  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Congress  the  initlatiye 
of  a  movement  leading  to  a  reduction  of 
armament  at  the  earliest  possible  moment; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  request  be  made  by  the 
members  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation to  their  individual  congressmen  for 
such  action  and  that  a  record  be  made  of 
the  replies. 

Carnegie  Corporation:  Mary  E.  Downey 
raised  the  question  of  a  possible  confer- 
ence between  representatiyes  of  Uve  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  on  the 
subject  of  donations  from  the  Corporation 
for  library  buildings  and  library  work. 
The  question  was  discussed  by  W.  Daw- 
son Johnston,  Henry  N.  Sanborn,  Mary 
Eileen  Ahern,  W.  0.  Carson,  Bi.  L.  Raney* 
June  R.  Donnelly. 

It  was  the  general  impression  of  the 
speaker;si  that  the  Carnegie  Corporation  is 
not  making  any  new  donations  for  library 
buildings,  although  it  is  proyiding  some 
funds  for  this  purpose  on  promises  made  a 
few  years  ago;  and  that  the  question  of  the 
Corporation's  attitude  toward  libraries  is 
under  consideration.    It  was 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
by  the  Council,  either  personally  or  through 
such  instrumentality  as  seems  to  him  best, 
to  communicate  to  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion the  interest  of  the  American  Library 
Association  in  the  resumption  of  its  pro- 
gram in  behalf  of  libraries. 

Lfibrarians   of    Small    Libraries    Round 

Table  :^  The  following  communication  was 

read  by  the  President: 

"The  section  yoted  to  appoint  a  conunit- 
tee  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  some 
statistical  data  that  will  be  of  use  in  com- 
paring conditions  of  small  libraries 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  am  asked 
to  report  this  and  ask  if  the  A.  L.  A.  will 
approve  our  work.  We  are  new  In  sec- 
tioned work  and  want  to  be  sure  of  our 
place." 

No  action  was  taken,  pending  further 
information. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 
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AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARIES  SECTION 


The  Agiicnltural  Libraries  Sectioii  met 
on  the  eyenlng  of  June  21,  with  the  chair- 
man for  the  year,  Malcolm  Q.  Wyer,  pre- 
Biding.  In  the  absence  of  the  regular  sec- 
retary, W.  P.  Lewis,  librarian  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Ck>llege  of  Agricnltare,  was  ap- 
pointed secretary. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  regular  pro- 
gram the  chairman  called  upon  H.  W.  Wil- 
son to  explain  the  financial  status  of  the 
A4fricult%rai  Index  which  was  started  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  at 
the  request  of  the  Agricultural  Libraries 
Section.  Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  the  cost 
of  this  index  far  exceeds  the  income  from 
subscriptions  and  that  some  means  must  be 
found  to  decrease  the  cost  or  to  increase 
the  subscription  receipts.  This  can  be  done 
by  increasing  the  number  of  subscriptions, 
by  increasing  the  subscription  price  or  by 
curtailing  the  scope  of  the  index  serrice. 
After  a  thorough  discussion  in  which  all 
testified  to  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
Agricultural  Index  it  was  TOted  that  a 
conmiittee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Wilson  in  regard  to  future  plans  for  the 
index.  The  chairman  appointed  Charles  R. 
Qreen,  W.  P.  Lewis  and  Bunice  Oberly  as 
members  of  this  committee. 

The  following  program  was  then  given: 

The  contribution  of  librarians  to  agri- 
cultural history  and  research,  by  Eunice  R. 
Oberly,  Librarian,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, Washington,  D.  C; 

A  study  of  agricultural  library  buildings 

CATALOG 

The  Catalog  Section  met  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  afternoon,  June  21  and  22,  Bl- 
len  M.  Chandler,  of  the  Buffalo  Public 
Library,  presiding.  In  the  absence  of  Miss 
Lynch,  Miss  Howe  acted  as  secretary  at 
the  first  session  and  Mrs.  Jennings  at  the 
second.  The  general  subject  of  the  first 
session  was 

THB  CATALOG  SITUATION— WHAT  HAS  BBOOMS 
or   THI   GATAL0QB8 

T6  aid  in  solring  the  problem  it  had  been 
decided  to  call  into  council  those  interested 


of  various  types,  by  Wm.  M.  Hspbon, 
Librarian,  Purdue  University.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Hepburn  the  pi^er  was  read 
by  Alice  M  Dougan  of  the  Purdue  Library 
staff; 

Agricultural  puWcations  in  Canada,  by 
Jacquetta  Gardiner,  Librarian,  Ontario  Ag- 
ricultural College; 

Latin-American  ofllcial  agricultural  msg- 
azines,  by  Chas.  B.  Babeoek,  Librarian, 
Pan-American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C 

The  last  two  papers  were  presented  by 
the  chairman  in  the  absence  of  the  anthora. 

A  general  round  table  discussion  tm  the 
points  brought  out  In  the  papers  followed 
the  formal  program  and  the  plans  eC 
library  buildings  on  exhibition  were  exsm- 
Ined  with  interest  Consideration  was 
given  to  various  Improvements  that  should 
be  made  in  the  form  of  publication  of  vari- 
ous experiment  station  bulletins,  especially 
the  series  numbering,  bulletin  title,  etc 
No  action  was  taken  but  it  was  suggasted 
that  the  new  officers  mic^t  take  these  mat- 
ters up  with  the  editorial  association  if 
thought  advisable.  A  digest  and  snminary 
of  the  survey  of  agricultnral  libraries  had 
been  sent  by  the  committee  for  the  pro- 
gram of  this  section  but  the  material  wss 
not  received  in  time  for  presentation. 

The  officers  elected  were:  dudrman, 
Lucy  B.  Fay,  Librarian,  University  al  Ten- 
nessee; Secretary,  Mary  Q.  Lacy,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  It  was  suggested  by  tiie  Nomina- 
tion Conmiittee  that  the  secretary  might 
well  hold  office  for  two  or  three  years. 

SECTION 

in  library  training,  and  the  invitation  mat 
with  cordial  response.  The  subject  seemed 
to  comprise,  first,  a  general  survey  of  the 
purpose  of  cataloging  and  its  value  to  the 
users  of  libraries,  and,  second,  the  reasons 
for  the  dearth  of  catalogers,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  making  the  work  more  attractive  to 
those  who  are  competent  to  do  it. 

The  first  speaker  was  Dr.  Archibald  Cary 
Coolldge,  director  of  Harvard  University 
Library,  who  discussed  thi  objscts  or  cat- 
ALOonra  from  the  standpoint  of  the  large 
public  library     (Printed  in  lA^rmrg  /Mr* 
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nal,  September  15»  1921,  pp  735-789.) 

Louise  Fargo  Brown*  of  Vassar  College, 
spoke  for  the  users  of  catalogs — ^"the  Ulti- 
mate Consumer/'  and  told  of  her  adtbn- 
TUB18  WITH  0ATAL008.  This  paper  was 
printed  in  the  July  number  of  Pi^lic  Librae 
rie9,  pp.  871-374. 

Mi^garet  Mann  gaTO  some  of  the  results 
of  her  work  as  chairman  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  Cataloging,  which  belongs  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Library  Training. 
After  some  discussion  Mrs.  Frances  Rath- 
bone  Coe  read  a  paper,  makino  ths  dbt 
BiDB  or  GATALOGiNO  ihtebbsting,  and  soon 
conrineed  her  audience  that  cataloging  has 
no  dry  side.  Mrs.  Coe's  paper  was  printed 
in  Public  LiltrarieM,  July,  1921,  pp.  867-870. 

The  discussion  of  the  cataloging  situa- 
tion was  participated  in  by  Mr.  Martel, 
Miss  Mann,  Bfiss  Lindstedt,  Miss  Rathbone, 
Miss  Poland,  Mr.  Currier,  Mr.  Windsor, 
Miss  Hedrick,  Miss  Qooch,  Mary  B.  Baker, 
Adelaide  F.  Bvans,  Bfiss  Monrad,  Mary  B. 
Hyde,  Dr.  Van  Hoesen,  and  others. 

Many  interesting  reasons  for  the  dearth 
of  catalogers  were  brought  out  The  prin- 
cipal causes  seem  to  be  small  salaries; 
monotonous  and  often  lon^  work»  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  library  organization; 
the  strong  emphasis,  in  both  speech  and 
print,  <m  the  social  side  of  library  .work— 
work  with  th^  public,  work  with  the  chil- 
dren, work  with  the  foreigners,  etc;  too 
much  public  discussion  of  methods  and 
too  little  of  the  cataloger's  real  purpose— 
the  making  of  a  library's  resources  aTail* 
able;  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  library 
folk  generally  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
catalog  work  as  uninteresting;  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  persons  competent  to 
become  good  catalogers.  The  remedies  sug- 
gested were:  a  salary  scale  which  recog- 
nizes the  highly  technical  character  of  the 
cataloger's  work,  and  the  special  ability 
and  training  necessary  for  it;  more  diver- 
sity of  work,  especially  by  combination  of 
cataloging  and  reference  work;  more  in- 
diTidual  responsibility  for  parts  or  kiiiis 
of  work;  more  real  eftdrt  to  make  known 
the  interesting  and  cultural  side  of  the 
cataloger's  work  and  the  satisfaction  of  un- 


locking the  library's  resources.  It  was  also 
urged  that  more  use  of  the  cataloger's  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  books  she  catalogs, 
and  of  her  previous  training,  be  made  in 
the  reference  and  perhaps  other  departs 
ments,  and  that  she  should  have  the  benefit 
«and  pleasure  of  using  the  tool  she  has 
made,  and  it  was  suggested  that  time  be  al- 
lowed her  for  study,  especially  if  she  is  able 
to  carry  some  university  work,  lest  schol- 
arly cataloging  perish  from  the  earth. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  chairman 
reported  that,  as  instructed  by  the  Colorado 
Springs  meeting,  she  had  undertaken  a 
registration  of  catalogers  and  that  two- 
hundred  and  seventy  had  responded.  It  was 
voted  to  turn  the  file  over  to  Headquarters, 
where  it  is  desired.  Mr.  Currier,  chairman 
of  a  committee  of  three  appointed  Tuesday 
afternoon,  reported  a  communication  to  be 
sent  to  the  Council  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  suggest- 
ing that  it  express  officially  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Civil  Service,  the  urgent 
need  for  financial  relief  for  the  Catalog 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  whose 
invaluable  service  in  making  its  catalog 
cards  available  to  the  libraries  of  the  coun- 
try is  seriously  menaced  by  the  loss  of  its 
experts. 

Mrs.  Jennie  T.  Jennings,  of  St  Paul,  read 
a  paper  on  how  the  libbabt  of  oongbess 

CLASSIFICATION     W0BK8     OUT     IN     A     FT7BIJ0 

iJBRAB¥.  Her  paper  was  followed  by  a  sym- 
posium on  methods  of  dealing  with,  but  not 
cataloging  of,  various  kinds  of  *7lefractory 
Material:"  pamphlets,  music,  Great  War 
material,  documents,  and  "easy  books." 
Clara  P.  Briggs  told  how  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege Library  dealt  with  the  Wendell  col- 
lection, and  H.  M.  Lydenberg,  Adelaide  F. 
Bvans,  Jessie  M.  Woodford  and  Zana  K. 
Bfiller  spoke  on  the  special  topics.  Dr. 
Van  Hoesen  then  outlined  and  gave  some 
additionfil  points  to  be  added  to  his  Library 
Institute  paper  on  shout  oataloqino  and 

BIBUOOBAPHICAL    OATALOGINO. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Thomburg  Jennings  was 
elected  chairman  and  Ruth  Rosh<At  secre- 
tary for  the  coming  year. 

Bllbn  M.  Chandub, 
Chairman. 
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CHILDREN'S  LIBRARIANS  SECTION 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Children's  Libra- 
rians Section  was  held  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  21,  with  Alice  I.  Hazeltine,  chairman, 
presiding.    The  main  topic  for  the  after- 
'noon  was 

chilobkh's  book  wbk 

which  was  discussed  from  three  points 
of  view,  that  of  the  publisher,  of  the 
librarian  and  of  the  bookseller.  The  pub- 
lisher's point  of  yiew  was  presented  by 
Frederic  O.  Melcher,  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Book  Publishers,  whose  topic 
was  childben'b  book  wkek — a  national 
ifovKBCBNT.  Mr.  Melcher  outlined  the  pur- 
pose and  growth  of  this  movement  and 
emphasized  the  aim  of  both  puUishers 
and  booksellers  in  their  cooperation — 
namely,  to  raise  the  standard  of  selling. 
He  said  that  in  order  to  do  this  success- 
fully they  must  receive  from  parent, 
teacher  and  librarian  the  reflection  of  the 
effect  of  books  upon  the  child;  and  that 
in  order  to  encourage  the  production  of 
better  books  they  must  receive  from  libra- 
ries the  reflection  of  what  the  puldic  is 
demanding,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  best 
authors  to  greater  production.  He  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  the  results  of  children's 
book  week  in  1920  and  of  the  hearty  co- 
operation which  had  been  given  (and  will 
be  given  again  in  1921)  by  women's  clubs; 
Boy  Scout  organiations;  churches;  state 
library  conmiissions;  book  stores;  au- 
thors, contributing  articles  for  publication; 
magazines,  giving  much  space  to  adver- 
tising; moving  picture  managers;  state 
and  county  fairs;  and  newspapers.  Mr. 
Melcher  exhibited  what  is  to  be  the  new 
feature  in  connection  with  the  advertising 
this  year,  the  "Bookcase  for  boys  to 
build."  This  is  a  small  case  which  will 
hold  several  dozen  books,  niodelcA  after 
the  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  book  shelf. 
Any  enterprising  boy,  or  girl  if  she  has 
had  manual  training  instruction,  could 
construct  this  case,  and  with  the  posses- 
sion of  the  case  will  come,  it  is  hoped,  the 
desire  to  own  books  to  flll  it 


Clara  W.  Hunt,  Superintendent  of  the 
Caiildren%  Department  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library,  read  a  paper  on  cHiuxBEir's 

BOOK     WEEK    FROM    THB    TJBBABTAN'S    POOIT 

or  vnw.  This  paper,  which  was  most 
enthusiastically  received,  was  printed  in 
Pnblithers  Weekly,  July  9,  1921,  p.  61 
Miss  Hunt,  while  welcoming  this  oppor- 
tunity for  widespread  publicity  and  the 
advertising   of   childrmi's   books,    pointed 

out  that  "like  most  things  human , 

this  children's  book  week  puWcity  which 
offers  great  opportunities  for  good,  carries 
with  it  possibilities  for  harm  unless  it  is 
rightly  used,"  and  she  ronlnded  us  that  it 
is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  every 
children's  librarian  to  have  high  standards 
of  selection,  to  maintain  such  standards 
and  to  use  this  publicity  opportunity  '^ 
effectively  that  the  influence  of  the  library 
for  good  may  be  felt  to  the  remotest  cor- 
ner of  her  community."  She  pointed  out 
that  the  great  danger  is  that  the  mediocre 
books  may  be  advertised  rather  than  those 
which  are  standard  and  worth  while. 

The  third  paper,  the  booksellbb's  fouct 
OF  VIEW,  was  given  by  Bertha  E.  Mahoney, 
of  the  Bookshop  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Miss  Mahoney  said  that  from 
her  viewpoint  it  was  not  the  number  of 
children's  books  sold  during  that  one  wedL 
which  was  of  greatest  importance,  but  the 
aim  was  to  arouse  a  permanent  interest 
which  will  lead  to  the  buyihg  of  more 
books  for  the  home  as  they  are  needed. 
She  emphasized  the  value  of  advertising, 
saying  that  books  will  remain  unknown 
to  many  until  they  are  as  well  advertised 
as  are  victrolas,  milk  separators  and  other 
useful  and  necessary  articles.  In  this  con- 
nection she  urged  children's  librarians  to 
write  articles  for  the  magazines  known 
as  home  magazines,  describing  a  particih 
lar  book  or  group  of  books,  not  on  read- 
ing in  general,  and  also  that  we  all  work 
togpther  toward  securing  better  review- 
ing of  children's  books  in  the  newspapers. 
To  help  in  the  advertising  during  chil- 
dren's book  week,  this  bookshop  will  lend 
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exhibits  of  attractive  tXMks  to  normal 
schools  and  small  country  libraries.  Miss 
Maboney's  full  paper  appeared  in  PuhlUh- 
er9*  Weekly,  October  22,  1921. 

Following  these  papers  there  was  a  fif- 
teen-minute general  discussion  opened  by 
F.  K.  Matthews,  of  the  National  Boy  Scout 
organization,  who  said  that  this  booh  week 
will  be  successful  in  proportion  as  we  put 
brains  and  oonscienoe  into  it,  that  we  must 
put  the  emphasis  on  the  better  books  and 
influence  the  bookseller  to  eliminate  the 
trashy  yolumes  and  give  a  prominent 
place  in  his  shop  to  those  recommended  by 
the  public  library.  Miss  Power  then  sug- 
gested that  as  a  method  of  adyertising, 
well-known  authors  be  urged  to  speak  at 
meetings.  Mr.  Shoemaker,  the  last 
speaker,  said  that  one  of  the  greatest  hin- 
drances to  the  selling  of  the  better  books 
for  children  was  the  demand  for  "machine- 
made"  series,  and  he  suggested  as  a  remedy 
the  employment  of  sales  persons  who  will 
read  the  children's  books  and  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  good  and  the  poor. 

At  this  session  the  report  of  the  Book 

Production   Committee  was  presented  by 

Alice  M.  Jordan,  diairman  of  the  conmiit- 

tee.    She  reported: 

The  manufacturing  cost  of  books  is  said 
to  be  stlH  two  and  one-third  times  what  it 

was  before  the  War That  the  cost  of 

paper  and  cloth  are  decreasing  but  the 
labor  situation  tends  to  keep  expenses 
high.  The  time  promised  for  a  reduction 
in  prices  is  now  pushed  forward  to  early 
next  year. 

Representation  to  publishers  concerning 
library  needs  for  certain  out-of-print  books 
has  brought  several  books  back  into  print 
The  committee  recommended  that  a  new 
list  be  prepared  by  the  new  committee  and 
presented  to  librarians  for  consideration. 

Complaints  regarding  the  physical  make- 
up of  books  had  been  received  and  the  com- 
mittee recommended  "that  children's  libra- 
rians themselves  write  directly  to  the  pub- 
lishers concerning  unsatisfactory  bindings, 
naming  to  each  specifically  the  books  which 
do  not  wear  well." 

The  committee  had  made  inquiries  as  to 
the  practicability  of  producing  good  books 
in  paper  covers  to  be  sold  at  news  stands, 
stationery  stores,  etc  One  publisher  said  it 
could  not  be  done.  The  other  said  "that  a 
selected  list  of  books  could  not  be  made  in 


sufficient  quantities  to  compete  unless  per- 
chance some  liberal-minded  person  were 
willing  to  put  them  out  as  a  philanthropic 
enterprise." 
The  second  session  of  this  section  was 

held  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  22.    The 

first  paper  was  read  by  Elva  S.  Smith,  of 

the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  her 

subject  being,  some  pbesent  day  fboblbms 

IN  book  SELscnoiT.     (Printed  in  Primary 

Education,  November,  1921.) 

The  second  paper  of  the  afternoon  was 

given  by  Bffle  L.  Power,  SnpenrisiNr  of 

Children's  Work,  Cleveland  Public  Library, 

whose  subject  was,  the  chiij>bsn'8  libba- 

BIAN  OF  TO-DAT  AND  TO-MOBBOW.     MlSS  POWOr 

reviewed  the  problems  confronting  the  chil- 
dren's librarians  and  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  training  and  the  need  of  more 
workers  in  this  important  fi^d  of  library 
work.  This  paper  was  printed  in  the 
Liln-ary  Journal,  August,  1921,  pp.  633-36. 

Following  this  paper  there  was  a  discus- 
sion of  some  everyday  problems.  The 
first  topic  was  book  reviews.  Lenore 
Power  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
opened  the  discussion.  She  deplored  the 
lack  of  good  reviews  and  the  fact  that 
those  magazines  and  papers  which  give 
the  best  reviews  do  not  give  enough  space 
to  the  reviewing  of  children's  books.  A 
good  point  made  by  her  was  that  a  Juve- 
nile book  review  should  not  be  made  a 
medium  for  one's  own  interpretation,  but 
should  be  quite  impersonal. 

Marian  Cutter  of  the  New  York  Chil- 
dren's Bookshop  spoke  next,  emphasis- 
ing the  need  of  more  accurate  review- 
ing and  mentioning  the  three  important 
points  which  the  shop  expected  to  observe 
in  the  leafiet  which  will  be  issued  at  inter- 
vals— ^notes  by  many  reviewers,  reviews 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  parents,  re- 
views which  will  cover  the  raiaon  d'etre 
of  each  book.  The  pboject  pboblbm  and 
BESEBVB  books  wbs  dlscussod  by  Jean  C. 
Roos  of  the  Cleveland  Library  and  Julia 
Carter  of  New  York.  The  points  brought 
out  were  that  children  should  not  be  forced 
to  read  but  should  be  led  to  want  to  read 
and  that  the  attainment  of  most  satisfac- 
tory results  depended  almost  entirely  upon 
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real  oo-operation  between  tlie  teacher  and 
the  librarian. 

Tlie  third  topic  was  BTOBT-mxiifG  aitd 
CLUB  woBK.  LfUian  Smith,  of  the  Toronto 
Library,  spoke  enthosiastically  of  the  re- 
sults of  both  these  activities  and  read  two 
short  compositions  by  clnb  children  as  il- 
lustrations of  what  club  work  means  to 
library  children.  The  value  and  impor- 
tance of  training  for  story-telling  to  chil- 
dren was  presented  by  Nina  C.  Brotherton, 
principal  of  the  Carnegie  Library  School, 
who  named  the  "essentials^  to  be  obtained 
by  training—namely,  (1)  instruction  in  the 
selection  of  material;  (2)  instruction  in 
adaptation  of  stories  (for  various  ages 
and  types  of  children);  (8)  instruction 
in  method  of  presentation,  with  practice 
under  supervision  before  groups  of  chil- 
dren. 

BEADING  FOB  CBEDIT  wss  wcll  presented 
by  Marion  F.  Schwab  of  the  Brooklyn  Pub- 
lic Library,  who  said  that  reading  should 
be  a  recreation  rather  than  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  children  and  that  teacher 
and  librarian  should  emphasise  the  Joy  and 
companionship  which  they  will  find  in 
books,  not  the  piling  up  of  school  credits 
for  reading  done.  The  last  topic,  attend- 
AifCB  AT  THE  A.  L.  A.,  was  discussod  by 
Mary  B.  Day,  who  spoke  of  the  benefit 
and  inspiration  gained  from  this  getting 
together  for  the  discussion  of  our  every- 
day problems. 

After  announcements  by  the  chairman, 
the  session  was  adjourned  in  order  that  a 


film  mi«^t  be  shown  of  the  children's  li- 
brary work  in  France.  (See  Special  Ses- 
sion, page  156.)  After  the  showing  of  the 
film  a  special  business  meeting  was  held 
for  the  presentation  ot  committee  reports. 
The  r^K>rt  of  the  Booklist  Committee  was 
read  and  accepted  and  a  motion  made  and 
carried  that  a  new  committee  be  i^ipointed 
to  continue  this  work.  The  chair  appointed 
Miss  Knapp  and  Miss  Jerome,  Miss  Knapp 
being  diairman  with  the  power  to  appoint 
other  members  to  the  committee  as  she 
deems  it  necessary. 

A  second  business  session  was  h^d  Fri- 
day evening,  June  24th,  at  which  two  new 
committees  were  created;  (1)  a  Committee 
on  Book  Evaluation  to  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers each  to  serve  one  year,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  inoMning  chairman;  (2)  a  Publicity 
C!ommittee  to  dev^op  work  with  children, 
to  consist  of  three  members  to  be  anointed 
by  the  incoming  chairman.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

The  children's  section  requests  that  the 
American  Library  Association  provide,  if 
possible,  from  its  War  Service  Fund,  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  to  estaUish  a  model 
children's  room  in  the  Paris  Ubrary. 

The  following  oflicers  were  elected: 
Chairman,  Clara  W.  Hunt,  Superintendent 
of  the  Children's  Department,  Brooklyn 
Public  Library;  Vice-chairman,  (Sertmde 
E.  Avey,  Chief  Children's  Librarian,  Cin- 
cinnati Public  Library;  Secretary,  Lenore 
St  John  Power,  ot  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

Qbacb  Endioott, 
Secretary. 


COLLEGE  AND  REFERENCE  SECTION 


The  College  and  Reference  Section  met 
on  Friday  afternoon,  June  24th.  About 
two  hundred  and  fifty  attended.  Dr.  A. 
H.  Shearer  of  the  Qrosvenor  Library  pre- 
sided. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Raney  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity spoke  on  the  pbesbnt  status  of 

FOBEIGN  BOOK-BXTYINO.     HO  tOOk  UP  first  the 

book  trade  with  Germany  and  went  into 
the  different  plans   of  the   Cerman   pub- 


lishers, the  Bursenverein,  the  booksellers 
and  the  government  The  general  advice 
was  that  twice  the  domestic  rate  plus  ten 
per  cent  was  a  very  fair  price.  As  to 
English  books.  Dr.  Raney  defended  his 
bulletin  entitled  100%  Profit  Plm  and  gave 
figures  and  reasoning  which  showed  that 
some  American  publishers  had  evidently 
made  much  more  than  100%  profit  He 
then  went  on  to  show  how  some  housee 
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had  come  down  and  adrised  acceptance 
of  the  rate  of  the  Bnglish  price  at  cur- 
rent exchange  for  the  shilling  plus  two 
cents  per  shilling  for  expense,  or  direct 
importation  if  the  book  could  be  waited 
for.  Parcel  post  was  adyised  in  preference 
to  freight  always.  The  proposition  of  the 
Agence  de  Librairie  et  de  Publications 
(A.  Ij.  P.)  was  discussed  at  length,  with 
regard  to  new  books,  periodicalSr  and 
antiquities.  Comments  will  appear  in 
Bulletin  9  of  the  Book  Buying  Committee. 

N.  L.  Goodrich  of  Dartmouth  College 
gave  a  statement  of  some  fairly  extensiye 
buying  in  Germany  by  a  member  of  the 
faculty.  Five  thousand  one  hundred 
and  flye  Tolumes  were  secured,  many  or 
most  of  them  sets  of  scientific  periodicals. 
At  present  another  man  is  doing  the  same 
thing,  whose  expenses  are  being  paid,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  will  be 
about  $1.85  a  yolume.  Mr.  Goodrich  con- 
firmed the  statement  of  Dr.  Raney  about 
mail  being  preferable  to  freight 

F.  L.  Hopper  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee 
on  Administration  sp<^e  on  the  A.  L.  A. 
questionnaire  for  library  statistics.  Is 
the  form  suitable?  Can  it  be  reyised  to 
apply  to  both  reference  and  circulating 
libraries,  or  shall  there  be  8  separate 
form  for  the  former?  Upon  the  conclusion 
of  Mr.  Hopper's  statement  of  the  problem, 
it  was  moyed  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  section  to  work  with  the 
administration  committee. 

H.  0.  Brigham  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Library  presented  the  plans  of  the 
Information  Section  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council.  The  Council  was  organ- 
ized during  the  war  and  has  been  con- 
tinued, recelying  $5,000,000  from  the  Car- 
negie Corporation,  in  part  for  a  building, 
$500,000  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
and  other  amounts  from  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  the '  Commonwealth  Board, 
and  seyeral  corporations.  Bulletins,  and 
reprints  and  circulars  are  issued.  The 
organ  Is  the  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science,  The  purpose  is  to 
assist  research  in  yarious  ways,  to  en- 
courage research  in  uniyersities  and  col- 
leges, to  link  industrial  concerns  with  re- 


search work,  to  urge  the  support  of  spe- 
cial libraries,  to  publish  papers,  to  prepare 
bibliographies.  The  Information  Service 
is  a  clearing  house  for  scientific  informar 
tion  to  co-operate  with  Informational 
sources,  including  libraries,  laboratories, 
research  institutions  and  individuals.  It 
obtains  information  about  probl^ns  and 
work  in  process,  and  issues  bulletins  with 
information  ahout  Ifiboratories  and  funds 
available  for  research.  Inquiries  are 
answered  without  charge,  but  there  is  a 
fee  for  special  research.  The  Council  is 
independent  of  the  government  and  of 
any  commercial  organisation.  The  Re- 
search Information  Service  is  headed  by 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Terkes  and  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Washington. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Andrews  of  the  John  Crerar 
Library  stated  that  two  members  of  the 
Council  were  present,  H.  W.  Craver  and 
himself,  and  added  to  points  of  interest  to 
libraries, — ^that  the  Council  had  exerted 
influence  on  the  Smithsonian  to  re-issue 
Bolton;  and  hoped  to  take  a  census  of 
American  libraries  for  research.  Miss 
Oberly  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
said  that  there  was  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  clearing  house  for  duplicate 
separates  and  duplicate  periodicals.  It 
has  also  been  suggested  that  there  should 
be  co-operation  with  reference  libraries  in 
reproducing  at  cost  of  time  short  reference 
lists. 

At  this  point  the  letter  of  R.  J.  Usher 
of  the  John  Crerar  Library  was  read. 

Mr.  Usher's  letter  called  attention  to  the 
value  of  the  bibliographies  prepared  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  New  York 
Public  Library  and  also  those  of  consid- 
erable size  issued  by  the  National  Research 
Council  and  the  Technical  Association  of 
the  Paper  and  Pulp  Industry. 

A  small  authoritative  reference  list 
which  can  be  kept  In  the  file  near  the  ref- 
erence desk  is  the  most  useful  to  the  busy 
librarian.  Short  lists,  when  the  subject 
is  new,  are  of  great  value. 

The  reader  desires  a  selected  list, 
authoritatively  annotated  and  made  up  of 
about  six  entries.  Mr.  Usher  suggested 
that  such  lists  be  published  in  one  of  the 
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library  Joamals,  and  also  a  department  of 
Notes  and  Queries,  where  queries  might 
be  sent,  and  which  would  serve  as  a  clear- 
ing house  and  stimulate  co-operation  In 
reference  work  among  the  libraries.  Mr. 
Usher's  plea  was  for  short  reference  lists 
authorltatlrely  prepared,  easily  filed  away 
for  convenient  reference  and  thus  always 
at  hand. 

Walter  L.  Brown  of  the  Buffalo  Public 
Library  followed,  and  speaking  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  libraries,  said 
they  were  In  especial  need  of  short  lists 
backed  by  authorities.  Such  Hsts  would 
count  for  a  great  deal  more  than  lists 
made  by  public  libraries  th^nselves. 

£L  Bl  Lydenberg  presented  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Periodicals  of 
the  War  Period,  and  read  parts  of  Its  re- 
port, which  is  printed  In  the  Annual  RC' 
ports,  1920-1921,  pp.  41-44.  Sloog  of  the 
A.  U  A.  referred  to  certain  possibilities  of 
filling  In  periodicals,  and  Dr.  Andrews  In 
his  dlscusslcm  said  that  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-one  periodicals  for  which  1917  and 
1918  numbers  were  still  lacking,  Harrasso- 
wlts  had  reporied  fifty-three  dead,  so  that 
It  might  be  found  that  gaps  In  American 
libraries  were  not  so  serious  as  feared. 

Jennie  Welland,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Timet  Index,  presented  the  suggestion  of 
a  monthly  issue  of  the  Vevo  York  Times 
Index,  with  an  annual  cumulation,  and 
asked  for  serious  consideration  by  members 
of  the  section  in  the  event  of  a  question- 
naire being  sent  out  by  the  Times, 

Mrs.  Bfay  Lan^rton  Becker  q;K>ke  of  her 
work  as  editor  of  the  Readers  Guide  in  the 
Ifew  York  Evening  Post. 

Mary  A.  Hariwell,  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  office,  could  not  answer  the 
question:  When  will  Volume  2  of  the 
Checklist  of  U.  8,  Documents  be  issued? 
She  spoke  of  the  loss  of  catalogers  from 
the  office  during  the  war  and  since  be- 
cause of  low  salaries.  The  64th  Congress 
Document  Catalog  for  the  two  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1917,  she  said,  should  be  ready 
for  the  printer  this  fall  or  winter,  and 
nothing  can  be  done  about  the  checklist 
until  the  document  catalogs  are  brought 
up  to  date. 


Later,  Mr.  Tweedell  made  a  motion, 
which  was  carried,  to  the  effect  that  the 
chairman  of  the  section  should  write  to 
the  proper  authorities  at  Washington, 
letters  of  appreciation  of  the  catalogs  and 
Indexes  of  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments office  and  asking  that  the  necessary 
steps  be  taken  to  hasten  the  preparation 
of  the  document  catalog  and  to  compile 
the  needed  checklist  supplement  and  in- 
dex. 

Agnes  C.  Doyle  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary read  a  paper  on  the  ifscassiTT  fob 

A  CO-OPKBATIVB  imiBX  OF  00AT8-OF-ABMS.    She 

spoke  of  the  Increasing  interest  In  heraldry 
by  Americans,  of  the  time  spent  In  libraries 
ccmcemed  in  geneologlcal  research  in  in- 
vestigating coats-of-arms  for  readers,  in  the 
many  false  readings  of  h^-aldlc  signs  and 
the  few  excellent  books  on  the  subject,  and 
made  the  general  proposition  of  a  "co-oper- 
ative index  of  coats-of-arms,  found  in  au- 
thentic works,  arranged  on  an  easy  ^an," 
through  co-operation  of  libraries  under  any 
one  of  a  number  of  proposed  plans. 

George  B.  UU^  and  W.  S.  MerriU,  of 
the  Newberry  Library,  and  Katherine  P. 
Lorlng  of  Beverly  also  spoke  on  this  sub- 
ject 

C.  J.  Barr  of  Yale  spoke  In  reference  to 
the  checking  of  the  pamphlet,  SeriaU  of 
an  International  Character,  Bulletin  S  d 
the  Institute  of  Intematlcmal  Educa- 
tion, and  F.  K.  W.  Drury  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity presented  an  example  of  reducing 
cost  of  binding  to  a  minimum  by  standing 
certain  kinds  of  works. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  Mwrs 
Lydenberg  and  Drury,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing committee  for  the  conduct  of  the 
section,  which  was  elected:  Charles  J.' 
Barr,  Yale,  Chairman;  W.  B.  H6nry,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington;  E.  D.  Tweedell,  The 
John  Crerar  Library.  The  following  com- 
mittee on  Questionnaire  for  College  and 
Reference  Libraries  was  also  appointed: 
James  T.  Gerould,  Princeton  University, 
Chairman;  Dr.  Louis  R.  Wilson,  North 
Carolina;  F.  F.  Hopper,  New  York  PuUio 
Library;  R.  J.  Usher,  John  Crerar  Library; 

F.  K.  W.  Drury,  Brown  University. 
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The  meeting  of  hospital  librarians  was 
not  Intended  to  be  other  than  an  informal 
''get-together"  to  become  acquainted  and 
perhaps  make  plans  for  a  formal  associa- 
tion or  section.  As  only  a  few  of  these 
librarians  had  previously  signified  their 
intention  of  attending  this  meeting,  no  one 
was  prepared  for  the  forty  or  more  who 
came,  and  the  room  assigned"  being  too 
small  and  too  hot,  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed to  the  front  lawn.  Although  most 
of  those  present  were  connected  with  the 
Army,  Nayy  or  Public  Health  seryices, 
three  of  the  large,  priyate  mental  hospi- 
tals were  represented,  at  least  two  gen- 
eral hospitals,  and  three  cities  which  haye 
instituted  the  "group  system"  of  hospital 
library    service,    while    several    medical 


librarians  and  many  in  public  library  work 
who  wish  to  extend  book  service  to  the 
hospitals  in  their  towns  constituted  the 
remainder  of  the  gathering.  The  libra- 
rians present  came  from  as  far  west  as 
Honolulu,  as  far  north  as  the  great  lakes, 
and  as  far  south  as  New  Mexico.  Several 
problems  were  discussed,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral excitement  caused  by  one  speaker  who 
declared  she  never  lost  any  books,  the  main 
object  of  the  meeting — to  form  some  sort 
of  association — was  lost  sight  ot  It  was 
an  enthusiastic  gathering,  however,  with 
an  unusual  bond  of  fellowship,  and  we 
are  sure  some  sort  of  association  should 
be  formed  to  hold  regular  meetings  with 
the  A.  L.  A.  conferences. 

E.  Kathleen  Jones, 
Chairman. 


LENDING  SECTION 


The  meeting  of  the  Lending  Section  was 
called  to  order  at  2:30  p.m.,  Saturday, 
June  26th,  by  the  Chairman,  Jennie  M. 
FleznejT,  of  the  Louisville  Public  Library. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Julia 
F.  Carter  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
was  appointed  secretary  pro  tem. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  was  waived 
by  vote. 

In  introducing  the  first  speaker  Miss 
Flexner  spoke  with  great  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Brett  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  during 
his  life-time  had  given  a  fine  example  of 
"Unity  through  Leadership." 

Louise  Prouty,  librarian,  Main  Building, 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  was  the  first 
speaker  and  her  subject  was  statf  unitt 

THB0t7GH  LEADEBBHIP;    HOW  TO  MEET  WOBK, 
FELLOW  W0BKE88  AND  THE  PX7BLIC. 

Miss  Prouty  said  that  all  ideas  of  unity 
had  been  given  to  them  by  Mr.  Brett,  for 
he  had  set  the  standard  and  maintained 
it  through  personal  acquaintanceship  with 
his  staff. 

Cleveland  having  been  called  a  large, 

"overgrown  village"  had  developed  along 

.  civic  center  and  community  ideas  with  the 


library  as  an  active  civic  organization,  not 
at  all  a  "passive  hand-maiden  in  seclusion." 
They  met  their  public  through  the  Open 
Shelf  System.  Theoretically  the  librarian 
met  the  public  through  clubs,  outside  or- 
ganizations and  conmiittees,  but  in  reality 
part  of  this  was  necessarily  done, by  as- 
sistants selected  according  to  their  fitness. 
The  distances  in  the  city  made  the  unity 
of  the  staft  a  problem,  but  through  meet- 
ings at  a  weekly  Round  Table  at  which 
books  were  discussed,  routine  details 
smoothed  out,  local  affairs  reported  upon 
and  out  of  town  visitors  received,  this 
problem  was  more  or  less  solved. 

Miss  Prouty  said  that  each  assistant  in 
a  library  should  be  able  to  attend  three 
meetings,  the  first  to  receive  inspiration; 
the  second  to  learn  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  practice  and  details;  and  the 
third  to  carry  back  to  the  members  of  her 
own  staft  that  which  she  had  absorbed, 
above  all  things  to  remember  that  the  li- 
brary was  a  large  institution  with  a  single 
aim. 

As  no  discussion  followed  this  paper, 
the  second,  can  ubrablans  bead,  was  given 
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bj  Mmry  Presoott  Paraons,  librarian,  Pab- 
lic  Library,  Morrlstowii,  N.  J. 

Miss  Parsons  said  that  if  she  could  have 
a  library  adventure,  she  would  like  to 
ask  Christopher  Morley  to  act  as  "desk 
assistant,"  giving  his  favorite  books  to 
the  readers.  Miss  Parsons  wrote  to  Bir. 
Morley  and  asked  him  what  he  would  like 
to  do  if  he  were  a  librarian,  and  he  said, 
**8moke  in  the  library." 

Miss  Parsons  suggested  that  librarians 
should  not  tell  people  about  the  books  re- 
viewed in  the  current  newspi^iers  but  intro- 
duce to  them  older  ones  not  so  well  known, 
and  she  mentioned  a  few  books  of  real 
literary  value.  She  believed  that  every 
library  should  have  a  "hobby"  as  in  her 
library  they  made  a  hobby  of  poetry.  In 
Morristown  they  tried  the  experiment  of 
suggesting  books  that  lead  each  one  to 
another,  such  as  Brimming  cup,  and  We 
ditcover  New  England;  Elisabeth  Pennell's 
NighU  and  the  Pennell's  Biography  of 
WhUtler;  Colwin's  Life  of  Keatt,  Keat's 
Poem9  and  the  books  of  Thoreau.  Miss 
Parsons  said  that  librarians  can  be  both 
practical  and  well  read  by  having  books 
discussed  at  the  staff  meetings  and  by  al- 
lowing a  number  of  hours  in  the  library 
for  reading.  Some  of  the  books  Miss  Par- 
sons suggested  were  Adam's  Mont  8t. 
Mitchel  and  Ohatres,  Tllden's  Tennis,  Rit- 
tenhouse's  Anihologie$  of  poetry,  Padaic 
Colum's  Poems  of  the  Irish  Revolution, 
Miss  Parson's  paper  is  printed  In  full  in 
Popular  Educator,  November,  1921. 

After  Miss  Parsons  had  finished  her 
paper  the  question  was  asked  from  the 
floor,  "Is  Ethel  M.  Dell  known  in  New 
Jersey?"  It  was  admitted  that  Miss  Dell 
had  no  geographical  limitations. 

The  third  paper,  by  Marcia  M.  Furnas, 
chief.  Delivery  Department,  Public  Library, 
Indianapolis,  followed.  Miss  Furnas'  paper 
was  a  r^umd  of  the  questionnaire  sent 
out  to  twelve  libraries  on  the  subject  of 
Overdue  and  Messenger  Work. 

1.  Hew  many  overdue  notices  are  sent? 
Two  libraries  reported  one  notice, 
and  then  a  messenger  after  5  days. 
Ten  libraries  reported  two  notices. 


2.  Is  there  a  messenger? 
Seven  reported  "yes." 
Five,  "yes,  off  and  on." 

8.  Qualiflcatlons  of  messenger  and  sal- 
ary? 

These  replies  varied  from  a  page  at 
30c  an  hour;  a  Janitor  with  more 
than  usual  qualifications;  to  a  special 
investigator  (with  a  salary  of  two 
thousand  a  year)  and  power  of  rep- 
resenting the  library  at  Court 

4.  If  the  messenger  failed,  irhaX  was  the 
next  step  taken? 

The  majority  of  cases  referred  the 
mister  to  the  police. 

5.  If  the  borrower  had  moved,  the 
messenger  tried  to  get  information  at 
the  house.  After  thiett  the  library  ap- 
pealed to  the  business  address  and 
the  employer;  and  to  the  reference. 

6.  When  are  the  books  taken  from  the 
library  records? 

The  reports  varied  from  2  months 
to  2  years. 

7.  Per  cent  of  recovery  of  messenger 
books? 

The  reports  showed  from  5  to  97% 
were  recovered. 

The  open  discussion  which  followed 
brought  forth  many  suggestions.  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  members  of  the  staff  make 
personal  visits,  and  are  most  successful 
in  obtaining  overdue  books. 

In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  after  two  noticei 
have  been  disregarded,  a  personal  letter 
in  a  plain  envelope  often  recovers  tbe 
book. 

Minneapolis  has  a  court  of  conciliation 
wherein  problems  involving  anything  of 
less  value  than  $25  are  settled.  At  defln- 
ite  dates  there  is  a  library  day  and 
overdue  book  problems  are  settled  at  this 
time.  In  Tampa,  Florida,  the  police  fur- 
nish a  car  and  a  chauffeur  to  take  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  about  recovering  overdnes. 

Several  libraries  had  a  maximum  limit 
for  fines:  Pasadena  thirty  cents;  Chica^ 
sixty  cents;  while  Toronto  had  the  priee 
of  the  book.  Queensboro,  N.  T.,  writes 
and  asks  the  borrower  to  either  return 
the  book  by  parcel  poet  or  to  pay  tlie 
price  of  the  book.  This  method  has  been 
quite  successful.  Mr.  Qoddard  of  Paw- 
tucket  hands  over  the  overdue  records  to 
the  police  after  two  months. 

ciBCULATioN  8H0BT  CUTS,  by  Oraoo  B. 
Finney,     chief.     Circulation    Department 
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Publle  Library,  Washington,  D.  C^  was 
read  by  Jean  MacDonald.  Miss  Finney 
said  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  detail 
work  as  the  aim  now  is  to  serve  the  pub- 
lio  satisfactorily  and  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  so  with  a  depleted  staff,  detail  must 
be  curtailed.  At  present  only  one  form 
of  member's  card  is  used.  If  necessary 
it  is  stamped  "teacher"  or  "special,"  as 
the  case  may  be,  rather  than  one  of  differ- 
ent form  being  issued.  A  page  stands 
by  the  discharging  desk  ready  to  get  from 
the  stacks  the  reader's  request  A  trained 
typist  is  employed,  and  Miss  Finney 
pointed  out  that  the  employment  of  skilled 
clerical  work  sayed  half  of  the  librarian's 
day. 

A  list  of  material  on  special  subjects 
is  kept  on  small  catalog  cards  at  the  ref- 
erence desk  in  order  that  difficult  prob- 
lems may  not  be  looked  up  more  than 
once,  and  that  all  ayailable  material  may 
be  readily  at  hand  without  hours  of  search- 
ing. 

WHERE  18  MT  bobboweb'b  oabd,  by  Helen 
11  Ward,  chief  of  Circulation,  Detroit 
Public  Library,  was  the  subject  of  the 
next  paper.  Miss  Ward  claimed  no  orig- 
inality nor  perfection  for  her  scheme,  but 
conyenience  and  simplicity.  The  reader 
registers  in  the  usual  way  and  receiyes 
In  lieu  of  a  member's  card  an  identification 
card  bearing  the  reader's  number;  when- 
eyer  the  reader  desires  to  borrow  books, 
for  they  giye  an  unlimited  number  in 
Detroit,  he  presents  his  identification  card 
and  his  books  are  stamped  and  given  to 
him,  his  number  being  written  upon  the 


book  cards.    This  method  is  not  used  for 
children. 

In  reply  to  questions,  Miss  Ward  stated 
that  there  had  been  no  difficulty  with 
losses  and  duplicate  numbers.  In  the  case 
of  fines  less  than  ten  cents  the  amount  was 
written  upon  the  identification  card.  If 
the  fine  was  more  than  that  amount,  a 
note  was  clipped  to  the  identification  card, 
and  the  card  kept  on  fiile. 

WHEN  IS  MT  BOOK  DUE,  by  Mrs.  Jessie 
Sargent  McNiece,  Chief,  Circulation  De- 
partment, Public  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
was  the  next  paper.  Mrs.  McNiece  stated 
that  rubber  stamps  make  or  mar  the  li- 
brarian's efficiency.  She  made  a  strong 
plea  that  the  date  due  be  stamped  on  the 
dating  slip  rather  than  when  the  book  is 
issued.  The  amount  of  the  pains  necessary 
that  the  assistant  use  the  right  stamp  was 
more  than  offset  by  the  reader's  knowledge 
of  the  date  when  the  book  should  be  re- 
turned. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee 
was  read  by  Hannah  G.  Ellis  of  the 
Hamilton-Fish  Park  Branch,  New  York 
Public  Library  and  the  secretary  was  em- 
powered to  cast  the  vote.  The  ballot  read 
as  follows: 

Chairman,  John  A.  Lowe,  Public  libraryr 
Brooklyn;  Vice-Chairman,  Edith  F.  Ver- 
meule,  Yesler  Branch,  Public  library,  Seat- 
tle; Secretary-Treasurer,  Mary  U.  Rothrock, 
Lawson  McGhee  library,  Knozyflle,  Tenn. 
The  meeting  adjourned. 

JuuA  F.  Cabteb, 
Secretary  pro  tem. 


LIBRARIANS  OF  SCIENTIFIC 

ROUND 

An  informal  meeting  of  librarians  of 
scientific  research  Institutions  was  held 
Wednesday  morning,  June  22,  at  8:30 
o'clock.  It  was  recognized  that  this  was 
an  unfortunate  hour,  but  it  was  difficult 
to  find  any  other  time  which  did  not  con- 
fiict  with  important  meetings  on  the  pro- 
gram.   There  were  about  twtfye  persons 


RESEARCH  INSTITUTIONS 
TABLE 

at  the  meeting,  which  was  called  mainly 
that  the  librarians  of  this  type  of  library 
might  become  acquainted  with  each  other. 
A  motion  was  made  that  a  letter  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  American  Library 
Association  suggesting  that,  if  such  action 
had  not  already  been  taken,  a  letter  be 
addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Informa- 


ISO 
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Uon  Senrice  of  the  National  RMearch 
Council,  stating  that  the  American  Ll- 
braiT  Aflsodation  desires  to  co-operate 
wltjh  the  Council  in  eyery  way  posslUe  in 
the  furtherinir  of  the  purpose  of  this  senr- 
ice. It  was  known  that  Dr.  Andrews  of 
the  Crerar  Library  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  and  had  been   working  with  its 


Yarious  bibliographical  committees  bat 
there  was  a  general  impression  that  no 
formal  offer  of  co-operation  had  beea 
made  to  the  Council  by  the  American*  Li- 
brary Association  as  a  whole  and  sudi 
action  seemed  to  the  group  to  be  desir- 
able. BuKicE  R.  Obblt, 

ChaimuuL 


LIBRARIES  OF  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY 

ROUND  TABLE 


The  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Section  of 
Religion  and  Theology  was  called  to  order 
at  the  New  Ocean  House,  Swampscott, 
Mass.,  at  8:80  p.m.,  on  Friday,  June  24, 
1921,  by  Elima  A.  Foster,  of  the  Qeyeland 
Public  Library,  secretary,  in  the  absence 
of  the  president,  Rer.  John  F.  Lyons,  of  the 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  Hollis 
W.  Hering,  of  the  Missionary  Research 
Library,  was  elected  chairman  for  the 
eyening. 

The  general  subject  of  the  meeting  was 

BKUOIOUS  BOOKS  IN  THE  PUBUC  UBRABT 

and  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  of  the  St 
Louis  Public  Library,  presented  the  first 
paper,  thk  chubch  aiid  thk  usaABT.  This 
was  an  able  and  enthusiastic  setting  forth 
of  the  need  and  wisdom  of  including  books 
on  religious  subjects  in  our  puUic  libraries. 
Dr.  Bostwick  especially  emphasised  the 
fact  that  the  library  had  its  special  con- 
tribution to  make  to  Christian  unity  by 
providing  statements  of  all  forms  of  belief 
and  thus  promoting  mutual  understanding. 
Azariah  S.  Root,  of  Oberlin  College  Li- 
brary, spoke  on  the  methods  of  a  library 
which  senres  both  college  and  town.  Ober- 
lin's  theological  seminary  makes  the  town 
as  well  as  the  college  especially  receptiye 
of  religious  books,  and  the  collection  of 
these  books  in  the  seminary  building,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  library  proper, 
is  open  to  cTei^one.  Books  are  made 
known  b]|r  lists,  posters,  and  exhibits,  and 
criticisms  are  welcomed  as  a  means  of 
broadening  the  collection.  Oberlin  ac- 
quires all  published  courses  of  study  for 
Sunday  Schools,  both  graded  and  ungraded. 


and  places  with  them  4>ook8  on  pedagogy 
and  books  on  the  psychology  of  childhood 
and  adolescence. 

The  third  paper,  by  Elima  A.  Foster, 
head  of  the  department  of  philoeophy  and 
religion  of  the  Clereland  Public  Library, 

was  on  THE  NEBD  OF  ADEQUATE  BEFBESEHTA- 
TION   or   BEUGIOUS  THOUGHT   Hf   THE  PUBUC 

UBBABT.  She  urged  the  bringing  of  com- 
petent Judgment  to  the  selection  of  re- 
lig^ious  books,  to  the  end  that  the  libranr 
nd^t  be  truly  comprehensiye  and  not  de- 
ficient in  an  important  realm  of  human 
interest 

Dr.  WUlard  I.  ShaUuck  of  Boston  Unl- 
yersity  spoke  on  the  share  which  the  li- 
brary can  take  in  religious  education.  His 
exp^lence  in  mission  work  in  Boetoa, 
largely  among  the  foreign-bom,  was  drawn 
uiK)n  in  his  presentation  of  the  need  of 
religious  education,  and  he  stated  his  coa- 
yiction  that  the  public  library  shoeU 
possess  books  on  Sunday  School  work,  dailr 
yacation  Bible  scho<^,  hand  work,  diild 
psychology,  and  other  phases  of  r^iglooi 
education,  and  should  adyertise  these  books 
among  the  actiye  workers  in  this  field. 

Following  the  papers,  there  was  muck 
actiye  discussion.  Miss  Pattee,  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  spoke  of  the  bibUof- 
raphies  issued  yearly  by  her  library  ind 
monthly  by  the  General  Theological  Li- 
brary of  Boston,  as  guides  to  purchasinc 
books.  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  Dr.  Frank  Q. 
Lewis,  Bfiss  Hering,  and  others  spoke  of 
yarious  phases  of  religious  book  selection 
and  of  the  need  of  more  adequate  con8ide^ 
ation  of  the  problem.  Frederic  G^  MelAer, 
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of  the  Puhlishera*  Weekly,  described  the 
methods  used  for  Religious  Book  Week 
in  March,  1921,  and  promised  a  further 
deyelopment  of  the  idea  for  next  year. 

The  interest  displayed  by  the  attendance 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  and  by  the 
persons  taking  part  in  the  discussion  led 
tc  an  expression  of  opinion  that  next 
year's  session  also  be  deyoted  to  beugious 

BOOKS   IN   THE  FUBUG   UBBABT. 


.  The  meeting  closed  with  the  disposal 
of  business.  The  minutes  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  meeting  were  approyed,  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Andrew  Keogh,  Yale  University  Library; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Mabel  E.  Colegrove,  New- 
ark Public  Library. 

Eli  MA  A.  Fosteb, 

Secretary. 


LIBRARY  BUILDINGS  ROUND  TABLE 


The  Round  Table  on  Library  Buildings 
met  on  Tuesday,  June  21,  and  was  in 
charge  of  Willis  K.  Stetsoii,  librarian.  Free 
Public  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Edward  L.  Tilton,  architect,  of  New  York 
City,  spoke  in  answer  to  the  following 
questions:  1.  Should  the  plan  of  a  li- 
brary building  provide  that  practically  all 
the  departments  for  adults  should  be  on 
the  main  fioor»  and  in  case  of  the  smaller 
libraries  also  the  administrative  offices 
and  workrooms,  (a)  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy in  the  number  of  attendants  required, 

(b)  for  the  convenience  of  the  users  of 
the  library,  (c)  increased  ease  and  effi- 
ciency of  administration  resulting  from 
concentration  of  most  of  thid  staff  on  one 
floor?  2.  Should  all  structural  partitions 
be  omitted  when  possible,  (a)  in  order  to 
allow  an  equitable  and  desirable  division 
of  space  originally  between  the  different 
departments  and  activities,  (b)  rearrange- 
ment of  space  as  might  be  desirable  later, 

(c)  economy  in  the  number  and  salaries  of 
staff  needed?  His  answer  in  general  was 
in  the  affirmative.  Partitions  are  needed 
when  noise  must  be  shut  out,  and  when  in 
the  workrooms  odors  such  as  come  from 
the  use  of  hot  glue,  for  example,  must  be 
excluded.  For  partitions  book  cases  often 
serve  acceptably.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to 
put  in  any  partitions  whenever  and  wher- 
ever they  may  be  needed.  In  the  matter 
of  heating,  no  trouble  arises  In  case  of 
large  rooms,  as,  if  the  windows  and  walls 
of  the  room  are  heated,  the  interior  must 
also   become  heated.     As  to  supervision, 

aid  can  be  given  by  use  of  mirrors,  as  in 


a  branch  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Public  Li- 
brary, the  children's  room  on  the  ground 
floor  is  under  observation  from  the  main 
floor,  an  area  being  left  open  on  the  main 
floor  and  a  mirror  properly  placed.  One 
room  at  right  angles  to  another  could  be 
under  observation  by  means  of  a  mirror 
in  the  corner. 

Children's  rooms  may  be  placed  in  the 
basement,  although  the  danger  of  damp- 
ness must  be  guarded  against. 

The  book  stack  should  be  placed  in  the 
basement,  at  the  same  time  having  as 
many  books  as  possible  on  open  shelves 
on  the  main  floor. 

Put  books  in  the  dark  and  the  people  in 
the  light.  The  reverse  has  been  true  as 
a  rule.  The  T-shaped  plan  in  which  the 
stack  room  is  in  the  stem  of  the  T  gives 
the  best  lighting  to  the  books.  It  is  usually 
darker  at  the  delivery  desk.  A  rectangu- 
lar building  is  better  and  cheaper  to  build 
than  the  T-shaped.  There  is  a  limit  in 
his  opinion  to  the  economy  in  salaries  by 
having  one  floor  only. 

Mr.  Tilton  also  answered  affirmatively 
the  following  question:  Can  a  competent 
library  adviser  and  a  competent  architect 
working  freely  together  produce  at  a  reas- 
onable cost  a  building  eminently  satisfac- 
tory both  from  the  standpoint  of  utility 
and  beauty?  He  remarked  that  the  qualify- 
ing adjectives  should  be  regarded. 

In  answer  as  to  the  tendency  to  put  glass 
partitions  on  the  top  of  bookcases  reach- 
ing to  the  ceiling,  he  replied  that  it  was 
about  ••flfty-flfty."  Arthur  L.  Bailey,  of 
Wilmington  Institute  Library,  Wilmington, 
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DeL,  showed  the  plane  of  their  propoeed 
building.  The  site  of  the  building  is  90 
bj  210  ft  The  building  will  be  rectangular 
about  80x190  ft  All  the  departments  for 
adnlts  and  the  administration  offices  and 
cataloging  rooms  are  on  the  main  floor. 
The  only  permanent  partitions  are  those 
inclosing  stairways  and  Testibole.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  middle  of  the  longer 
side.  The  deliyery  desk  is  immediately 
opposite  the  entrance  and  back  of  it  are 
the  fiction  cases.  The  dellTory  room  is 
70  by  28  ft  One  end  of  the  main  floor 
is  occnpied  by  the  periodical  reading  room, 
86  l^  44  ft,  and  on  one  side  of  this  room 
is-  the  cataloging  room,  17  by  44  ft,  and 
on  the  other  side  the  librarian's  office 
also  17  by  44  ft  These  rooms  are  shnt  off 
by  book  cases. 

The  other  end  of  the  main  floor  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  reference  room,  one  portion 
for  reading  tables  is  70  by  44  ft,  the  other 
part  contains  a  book  stack  which  will  be 
two  tiers  in  height  Bach  tier  is  to  be 
seyen  shelyes  hif^  HiUer  C.  Wellman 
of  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  City  Library  As- 
sociation and  Dr.  Bernard  Steiner  of  Enoch 
Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore,  spoke  in 
fayor  of  book  cases  nine  shelyes  high,  as 
they  increased  the  book  capacity  greatly. 
Mr.  Wellman  stated  that  a  continuous  step 
along  the  front  of  the  book  case  made  it 
easy  to  reach  the  books  on  the  top  shelyes. 
This  step  does  not  make  a  wider  aisle  nec- 
essary between  the  book  cases.  In  the 
Wilmington  plans  it  is  proposed  to  haye  a 
mezzanine  fioor  aboye  the  librarian's  office 
and  the  cataloging  room  for  book  cases. 
The  main  fioor  has  a  20  ft  heii^t  of  ceil- 
ing. 

The  storage  book-stack  is  below  the  main 
fioor  and  will  be  two  tiers  high.  Stairs 
near  the  deliyery  desk  lead  down  into  the 
stack.  The  children's  room,  70x44  ft,  is 
in  the  basement,  but  the  slope  of  the 
ground  puts  it  mostly  aboye  ground. 

On  the  upper  floor  are  the  Howard  Pyle 
memorial  room  and  the  art  rooms.    There 


is  also  an  auditorium  60  by  44  ft  and 
smaller  rooms,  including  staff  room  and 
rest  room  on  the  upper  floor.  A  great 
many  questions  were  asked  during  the  ex- 
planation of  the  plans.  Some  regarding 
lighting  were  answered  l^  Clement  W. 
Andrews  of  the  John  Cr^ar  library,  Chi- 
cago. He  adyocated  the  Siplexlite  made 
by  the  General  Electric  Co.  as  yery  effi- 
cient, though  not  handsome  in  appearance. 
For  table  lighting  he  said  the  Eye  Com- 
fort lii^t  gaye  the  softest  light  HiDer 
C.  Wellnian  was  asked  to  speak  ot  the 
plan  of  the  Springfield  lilnary.  He  re- 
marked that  the  principles  of  the  pUn 
were  so  similiar.  to  those  of  the  Wilming- 
ton plans  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
speak  of  them  in  detalL  One  special  f eatnre 
was  the  proyision  for  oyer  100,000  yolumes 
in  a  two-tier  radial  stack  in  the  reference 
room.  It  had  been  found  desirable  to 
haye  this  larger  number  for  use  in  rete<- 
ence,  but  the  most  of  them  dreolate. 
J.  Randolph  Cocdldge,  Jr.,  architect  of 
Boston,  sp<dce  at  simie  length  on  the  great 
desirability  of  haying  books  on  open 
shelyes,  and  especially  of  proyiai<ms  for 
considerable  priyaey  and  comfort  for  tboee 
who  wanted  to  read  books  in  the  Ubrary 
building.  He  knew  that  to  secure  this  end 
the  building  would  be  somewhat  larger  and 
more  costly,  but  he  laid  much  stress  on 
the  desirabiUty  of  it 

Bfr.  Wellman  mentioned  a  compromisf 
in  this  matter  adopted  in  the  ^ringfloM 
library  where  reading  tables  were  plaeed 
near  the  windows  at  the  ends  of  the  book 
case. 

No  one  present  niade  any  remaiks  in 
criticism  of  the  principles  of  the  plans  of 
the  Wilmington  and  Springfield  libraries. 

Copies  of  a  list  of  questions  prepared  by 
the  chairman  were  distributed.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  a  digest  of  the  answers  re- 
ceiyed  would  probaUy  be  made. 

WiLLia  K.  SnETSOir, 
Chairman. 
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PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  SECTION 


The  meeting  of  the  Professional  Train* 
ing  Section  was  held  as  a  Joint  session  of 
the  Bection  and  of  the  Association  of 
American  Library  Schools.  This  arrange- 
ment was  the  result  of  a  plan  for  an  open 
meeting  on  the  part  of  the  Association  of 
American  Library  Schools,  and  of  the 
realization  that  a  line  is  difficult  to  draw 
between  those  topics  on  the  one  hand 
which  are  of  common  interest  to  the  Asso- 
ciation and  to  the  profession  at  large,  and 
those  on  the  other  hand  which  naturally 
and  logically  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
Section.  The  program  was  planned  by 
consultation  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
the  two  organizations. 

E.  J.  Reece,  Chairman  of  the  Professional 
Training  Section,  presided.  Eya  Leslie, 
of  the  Cleyeland  Public  Library,  served 
as  secretary  in  place  of  W.  J.  Hamilton, 
who  was  present  at  the  conference,  but 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Sec- 
tion. The  first  item  was  a  statement  by 
Josephine  Adams  Rathbone,  retiring  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Americim  Li- 
brary Schools^  regarding  the  purposes  and 
work  of  the  Association.  Miss  Rathbone 
told  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Associa- 
tion came  to  be  organized,  of  the  stand- 
ards to  which  the  member  schools  conform, 
and  of  the  fact  that  meetings  are  ordinar- 
ily not  open  because  the  programs  are 
largely  technical  and  concerned  with  the 
mechanics  of  library  school  management. 
As  Miss  Rathbone  was  due  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Publishing  Board,  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  lead  such  discussion  of  her 
topic  as  might  have  arisen  had  she  been 
able  to  remain. 

In  Yiew  of  his  inyestigation  of  yarious 
phases  of  library  training,  carried  on  for 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  and .  in  connec- 
tion with  studies  of  certification  for  the 
American  Library  Association  and  the 
New  York  State  Association,  Dr.  C.  C, 
Williamson  had  been  asked  to  accept  a 
place  upon  the  program  and  had  agreed 
to  speak  upon  the  practical  wobk  of  u- 
BBABT    SCHOOL    STUDENTS.      Owing    to    a 


change  of  position  and  increased  duties, 
howeyer,  Dr.  Williamson  found  about  the 
middle  of  June  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  be  at  Swampscott  on  Friday  of  the 
conference  week  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  complete  his  paper. 
There  was  substituted  therefore  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  report  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Com- 
mittee on  Recruiting  for  Library  Senrice, 
for  which  it  had  proyed  difficult  to  make 
time  in  the  general  sessions  of  the  con- 
ference. This  was  done  with  the  consent 
of  President  Ttleb,  and  the  discussion 
was  led  by  E.  J.  Reece,  who  acted  for  J. 
T.  Jennings,  chairman  of  the  Committee. 
Julia  Hopkins,  Vice-chairman  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Training  Section,  presided  mean- 
while. Mr.  Reece  gaye  a  brief  paper,  en- 
titled  THE   AIMS   Ain>   PURPOSES   OF  THE  BE- 

CBuiTiNo  COMMITTEE.    Commouts  and  sug- 


gestions followed  by  President  Ttlee,  and 
by  members  of  the  conunittee,  including 
Mr.  Drury,  Miss  Oyerton,  Miss  Rose,  and 
Miss  Roberts,  and  by  others. 

Malcolm  O.  Wyer,  Chairman  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  Committee  on  Library  Training,  was 
then  introduced  to  conduct  discussion  of 
the  work  of  his  committee.  This  included 
consideration  not  only  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, but  of  the  actiyity  of  the  two  sub- 
committees, one  of  which,  under  Carrie  E. 
Scott,  dealt  with  the  Comparatiye  Value 
of  Training  for  Library  Senrice  in  Training 
Classes  and  in  Summer  Schools,  and  the 
other  of  which,  under  Margaret  Mann, 
analyzed  Training  of  Catalogers,  and 
made  proposals  regarding  It  Discussion 
followed,  and  was  resumed  after  the  dos- 
ing of  the  formal  session  by  those  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  points  raised  by 
Miss  Mann's  suggestions.  The  reports  of 
both  the  Committee  on  Library  Training 
and  the  Committee  on  Recruiting  for  Li- 
brary Seryice  are  printed  in  full  In  the 
A.  L.  A.  Bulletin,  and  were  in  the  hands 
of  delegates  at  the  time  of  the  conference, 
consequently  no  digest  is  necessary  here. 

Time  did  not  permit  the  receiying  of  re- 
ports on   new   features   of  work  at  the 
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TarlouB  library  sehools  and  training 
classes.  Marion  Horton,  howerer,  speak- 
ing for  the  School  Libraries  Sectlim,  told  of 
the  interest  of  that  section  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  candidates  for  school  library  work, 
and  of  the  compilation  of  data  as  to  the 
content  of  library  school  courses  with  a 
Tiew  to  its  bearing  upon  this. 


Oflloers  of  the  Section  for  1921-22  were 
elected  as  follows:  Chairman,  Sidney  B. 
Bfitchell»  Uniyersity  of  California  Library 
School;  Vice-Chairman,  Lacy  L.  Morgan. 
Detroit  Public  Library;  Secretary.  Edna 
M.  Hull.  East  Junior  High  School  Library. 
Warren,  Ohio.  Eva  G^  Lbblb, 

Secretary  pro  tem. 


PUBUC  EKDCUMENTS  ROUND  TABLE 


The  Public  Documents  Round  Table  was 
held  at  the  New  Ocean  House.  Swampscott. 
Massachusetts,  June  22.  1921.  at  9:30  a.m. 
H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  chairman,  presided. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Documents  Round 
Talrie  at  Colorado  Springs.  Jessie  M.  Wood- 
ford gaye  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
way  documents  were  treated  and  circulated 
in  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  To  meet 
the  demand  for  further  information  a  Sub- 
Committee  on  the  Popular  Use  of  Docu- 
ments in  Public  Libraries  was  appointed 
consisting  of  Jessie  M.  Woodford,  chair- 
man. Edith  Ouerrier.  Emma  O.  Hance. 
Jane  P.  Hubbell.  and  Althea  H.  Warren. 

This  committee  during  the  past  year 
circulated  a  questionnaire,  the  results  of 
which  surpassed  all  expectation,  and  has 
brought  together  a  mass  of  first-hand  in- 
formation concerning  the  practice  and 
wishes  of  public  librarians  throughout 
the  country  in  handling  public  documents. 

The  presentation  of  an  informal  report  by' 
Miss  Woodford  at  the  Swampscott  confe]> 
ence  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions.  A  fuller  and  more 
detailed  statement,  being  the  actual  re- 
port of  the  Sub-Committee,  follows  the 
resolutions.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  the  information  gathered  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  is  being  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  the 
Public  Printer,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
J<^nt  Committee  on  Printing,  and  will  un- 
dbubtedly  be  of  material  assistance  in  mak- 
ing the  final  form  of  the  Printing  biU.  stUl 
pending  before  Congress,  more  satisfactory 
to  librarians  throughout  the  country. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 


Whereas,  a  great  number  of  libraries  in 
answer  to  a  questionnaire  have  expressed 
a  desire  for  certain  changes  in  the  print- 
ing and  decorating .  of  the  covers  of  U. 
S.  Documents,  which  changes  would  simp- 
lify and  lessen  the  cost  of  pr^Muring  the 
documents  for  circulation  by  Jhe  libraries, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Documents  Round  Table  that  the  following 
changes  in  covers,  printing  and  decorating 
of  public  documents  would  lessen  cost  of 
preparation  for  circulation  In  libraries: 

(1)  Uniformity  in  size. 

(2)  Uniform  place  for  official  designa- 
tion, series,  numbers,  titles,  etc 

(3)  More  substantial  covers,  at  least 
stilf  paper  or  boards  on  the  more  popnlar 
documents. 

(4)  Continue  illustrations  on  Farmen* 
Bulletin  but  reserve  uniformly  a  blank 
space  for  library  call  number. 

Whereas,  there  is  a  great  need  of  est- 
tain  documents  for  the  Immature  studenti 
and  for  the  untrained  and  non-technical 
worker,  and  the  necessity  for  a  more  wide- 
spread and  intelligent  understanding  of 
American  principles  and  problems  on  tbe 
part  of  the  common  citizen,  native  and 
foreign-born;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Documents  Roond 
Table  of  the  A.  Lw  A.  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  various  departments  and 
bureaus  of  the  National  Government  the 
publishing  of  more  documents  in  a  style 
and  form  calculated  to  reach  the  lees  edu- 
cated reader,  and  the  ada^iting  of  docv- 
ments  already  published  to  that  end;  call- 
ing attention  to  the  publications  most 
needed  and  possibly  susceptible  to  vsfA 
treatment,  as  revealed  by  a  survey  of  the 
actual  needs  of  the  libraries  of  the  country 
made  by  the  American  Library  Assoeiar 
tion;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Conunittee  <m  Pub- 
lic Documents  or  a  sub-committee  thereof 
give  further  study  to  the  survey  that  has 
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been  made  with  a  Tiew  to  making  definite 
recommendations  to  the  yarions  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  in  connection  with  the 
aboye  resolution. 

Whereas,  Public  Libraries  are  the  real 
educational  extension  centers  of  the  peo- 
ple, conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
and  paid  for  by  the  people;  and 

Whereas,  for  this  reason  they  are  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  deliyer  to  the  people 
the  information  issued  in  printed  form 
by  the  United  States  Goyemment;  and 

Whereas,  certain  existing  conditions 
with  regard  to  the  receipt  of  publications 
render  such  seryice  difficult  and  in  some 
cases  impossible;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Documents  Round 
Table  of  the  American  Library  Association 
in  conference  at  Swampscott,  June  25, 
1921.  respectfully  requests, 

(1)  That  all  depository  libraries  shall 
receiye  Goyemment  printed  matter  as 
soon  as  it  is  issued; 

(2)  That  libraries  shall,  with  the  ex- 
cepUon  of  State  Libraries,  which  should 
receiye  eyerything  published,  be  aUowed 
to  select  the  pubUcations  they  desire,  and 
that  only  those  selected  shall  be  sent  them 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents; 

(3)  That  libraries  shall  be  allowed  as 
many  copies  of  a  publication  as  they  need 
for  the  use  of  their  community  with  the 
understanding  that  these  documents  are 
to  remain  the  property  of  the  library;  and 
that  these  publicaUons  be  furnished  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  free  or 
charge. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Ctoyemment 
Printer,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, and  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing. 

Whereas,  the  ChecklUt  of  United  SUtes 
public  documents,  coyering  the  period  from 
1789  to  1909,  inclusiye,  was  issued  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  in  1911  and 
has  proyed  of  Inyalnable  senrice  to  all  li- 
braries; and 

Whereas,  eleyen  years  haye  elapsed  since 
the  period  covered  by  that  checklist  and 
neither  a  supplement  nor  an  index  thereto 
has  been  compiled,  both  of  which  are  ab- 
solutely essential  for  making  information 
concerning  the  Federal  Goyemment  publi- 
cations ayailable  to  the  public;  and 

Whereas,  the  fact  that  no  Document 
Catalogs  have  been  issued  since  the  one 
which  coyered  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1915,  for  the  63d  Congress,  has  been  at- 
tributed to  inadequate  appropriations  for 


cataloging  in  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments Oflioe,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  members  of  the 
American  Library  Association  assembled 
at  the  Public  Documents  Round  Table, 
Swampscott,  Mass.,  June  25,  1921,  respect- 
fully urge  the  importance  (1)  of  bring- 
ing up  to  date  the  series  of  Document 
Catalogs,  and  (2)  of  issuing  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents  at  an  early 
date  a  supplement  to  the  Checklist  and 
an  index  to  both  the  Checklist  and  the 
supplement;  and  he  it  further 

Resolved,  that  Congress  be  respectfully 
urged  and  requested  to  appropriate  a  sufll- 
cient  sum  of  money  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  PuUic  Printer,  to  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
U.  S.  Congress,  and  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON 
THE    POPULAR    USE    OF    DOCU- 
MENTS IN  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

The  Subvst'b  Stobt  as  Told  bt  tbk 
qxtkstionnaibe 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  starting 
out  on  yery  practical  lines  to  make  some 
improyements  in  public  documents.  They 
are  much  needed  and  I  wish  you  the  best 
of  success." 

"I  am  sure  publicity  methods  are  mudi 
needed  and  hope  some  practical  sugges- 
tions will  appear  at  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting." 

"I  shall  be  interested  to  know  the  results 
of  thi&  inyestigation  and  to  haye  any  prac- 
tical suggestions  which  we  might  use  to 
adyantage." 

"If  the  A.  L.  A.  would  get  this  matter 
[distribution  of  documents]  straif^tened 
out.  It  would  desenre  a  halo." 

"I  am  certain  that  librarians  in  small 
libraries  like  ours  where  we  feel  the  urge 
of  so  many  things,  might  all  profit  by  an 
exchange  of  ideas  such  as  your  committee 
plans  for." 

These  words  alone  haye  made  the  sunrey 
worth  while,  and  although  it  has  not  gath- 
ered up  the  war  emergency  methods  as 
fuUy  as  we  desired,  it  has  deyeloped  into 
a    frank    statement    of    problems,    needs, 
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opinions  and  soggestionB  which  in  their 
practical  rosnlts  may  be  far  more  potent 
to  the  progress  of  docnmoit  work. 

The  Committee  presents  not  a  perfect  re- 
port in  efficient  form;  only  a  Tory  human 
document,  with  many  faults,  but  speaking 
for  the  three  hundred  librarians  who  re- 
sponded, many  of  them  ''harassed  spirits'* 
trying  to  make  dollars.  Tisions.  and  human 
strength  agree. 

The  replies  haye  most  of  them  shown 
a  real  interest  in  the  subject  A  few  libra- 
rians acknowledged  the  questions  and  said 
they  did  little  with  documents";  the  ma- 
jority haye  giyen  time  and  effort  to  assist 
not  only  the  Committee  but  the  object  of 
Its  work  l^  replying  in  as  full  and  com- 
prehensiye  a  manner  as  they  felt  the  sub- 
ject required,  and  haye  shown  a  splendid 
spirit  of  co-operation. 

Those  of  you  who  haye  had  eq^rience 
with  sunreys  know  that  to  be  actiyely  con- 
nected with  one  is  a  liberal  education,  and 
that  it  moyes  slowly.  So  slowly  did  ours 
progress  that  at  times  I  feared  that  it 
might  neyer  reach  Swampscott  (some  of 
the  returns  came  in  the  week  before  the 
meeting),  but  the  fine  spirit  of  my  co-work- 
ers kept  it  oyer  moying  toward  the  goaL 

As  figures  haye  a  way  of  not  being  al- 
ways truthful  or  accurate,  and  as  misinter- 
preted questions  haye  led  to  replies  which 
may  make  deductions  and  totals  erroneous, 
all  figures  in  this  r^;K>rt  are  approximate 
only. 

Inquiry  has  oome  many  times  as  to  why 
the  sunrey  was  limited  to  public  libraries, 
and  a  word  of  explanation  is  no  doubt  due. 
It  was  with  no  reflection  upon  the  splendid 
work  that  is  being  done  in  the  large  num- 
ber of  college  and  special  libraries  using 
documents,  that  public  libraries  alone  were 
selected  to  receiye  the  questionnaire,  but 
that  as  the  popular  use.  at  least  as  related 
to  conununity  circulation,  had  necessarily 
been  limited  to  public  libraries  and  had 
deyeloped  during  the  war  with  such  mar- 
yelous  results,  it  was  felt  that  the  methods 
by  which  these  were  accomplished  should 
be  presenred  for  practical  use  and  to  en- 
courage extension.    Perhaps  it  is  well  also 


to  confess  that  our  impropriation  wss  lim- 
ited. If  the  present  status  of  document 
work  is  to  be  fully  known,  the  surrej 
should  be  carried  into  the  library  fields 
omitted,  for  the  expression  of  theee  libra- 
ries on  seyeral  of  the  questions  will  be 
most  important  when  considering  yarioos 
changes  in  document  seryice. 

The  Committee  decided  at  Colorado 
Springs  that  not  more  than  twenty  libra- 
ries in  a  state  should  be  chosen,  but.  alas 
for  our  knowledge  of  library  conditions  in 
our  own  country!  Many  states  haye  leas 
than  that  number  of  libraries  of  all  kinds. 
Your  chairman  decided  that  libraries 
should  be  selected  automatically  by  the 
number  of  yolumes  in  library  (a  yery  uh 
fair  standard.  I  admit,  but  these  figures 
were  more  easily  obtainable  than  those 
of  Income)  and  as  this  was  a  document 
sunrey,  the  U.  S.  Goyemment  figures  were 
used  (not  always  correct)  taken  from  the 
Educational  directory,  edition  of  1919-20. 
reyised  by  the  later  one  of  1920-21. 

To  diyide  the  work  between  the  man- 
bers  of  the  Committee,  the  states  were 
assigned  by  their  geographical  location  to 
the  nearest  member,  being  graded  so  as 
to  allow  a  fair  representation  from  eadi 
state;  the  states  with  the  largest  number 
of  libraries  haying  a  higher  selectiye  num- 
ber.   The  grades  were  as  follows: 

Grade  1.  selectiye  number  13,000  yol- 
umes and  oyer.  ^ 

Grade  2.  selectiye  number  10.000  yol- 
umes and  oyer. 

Grade  3.  selectiye  number  9.000  yol- 
umes and  oyer. 

Grade  4.  selectiye  number  7.000  yol- 
umes and  oyer. 

Following  are  the  states  by  grades. 

Orade  1 

Connecticut  Rhode  Island 

Massachusetts        District  of 
New  York  Columbia 


Grade  t 

California 

New  Hampshire 

Illinois 

New  Jersey 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Iowa 

Pennsylyania 

Maine 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 
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Alabama 
Colorado 
Delaware 
Kansas 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

NebraslEa 

Neyada 


Grade  3 

Kentucky 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Texas 

Qrade  4 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 


New  England,  6  states,  204  libraries  select- 
ed. 
Central  and  South  Atlantic,  11  states,  153 

libraries  selected. 
Central  and  Southern,  10  states,  159  libra- 

ries  selected 
Middle  West,  7  states,  151  libraries  selected. 
Western,  15  states,  158  libraries  selected. 

Eren  with  the  yery  low  selectiye  num- 
ber of  7,000  yolumes,  some  states  had  only 
one  public  library,  and  seyeral  but  two  or 
three. 

Bight  hundred  twenty-fiye  questionnaires 
were  sent  out  and  two  hundred  ninety-flye 
replies  were  receiyed,  or  thirty-fiye  per 
cent,  a  little  aboye  the  one-third  ayerage 
that  is  usual  for  sunreys.  Seyen  states 
failed  to  send  any  answers,  and  we  allow 
them  the  benefit  of  "Lost  in  the  mails." 

Returns  by  state  groups  were  as  follows: 
Middlewest,  returned   50  per  cent  of  its 

quota. 
Central  and  South  Atlantic,  returned  86 

I>er  cent  of  its  quota. 
Western,  returned  86  per  cent  of  its  quota. 
Central  and  Southern,  returned  84  per  cent 

of  its  quota. 
New  England,  returned  27  per  cent  of  its 

quota. 

Each  library  was  also  graded;  this  was 

done  so  as  to  group  them  by  size,  etc.  The 
following  grades  were  chosen,  as  haying 
similar  needs,  problems,  and  equipment: 

First  grade,  100,000  yols.  and  oyer. 

Second  grade,  60,000-100,000  yols. 

Third  grade,     26,000-  60,000  yols. 

Fourth  grade,     7,000-  26,000  yols. 
Below  are  giyen  the  number  of  libraries 


and  percentage  for  each  grade,  and  the 
number  of  replies  in  each  grade  with  per- 
centages: 

First  grade,  62  lib.,  8%  total  lib.  Replies 
41,  66%  of  grade,  or  14%  of  whole  no. 

Second  grade,  74  Ifb.,  9%  total  lib.  Replies 
55,  74%  of  grade,  or  19%  of  whole  no. 

Third  grade,  161  lib.,  20%  total  lib.  Replies 
68,  42%  of  grade,  or  23%  of  whole  no. 

Fourth  grade,  525  lib.,  63%  total  lib.  Re- 
plies 131,  25%  of  grade,  or  44%  of  whole 
no. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fourth  class 
predominates;  that  is,  the  libraries  con- 
taining between  7,000  and  26,000  yols. 
Therefore  the  replies  represent,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  problems  of  the  smaller  libra- 
ries, and  giye  facts  as  to  where  there  is 
the  most  need  for  help. 
Question  1:    Is  this  a  depository  library? 

One  hundred  and  flye  libraries  reported 
as  depositories  of  the  Goyernment  This 
differs  from  the  list  as  giyen  in  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  Publications  of  the  Bureau 
0/  Btandarda  for  1920,  Supplement  S,  to 
Circular  24*  This  lists  four  hundred  and 
forty-one  depositories,  of  which  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  are  in  public  libraries, 
leaying  two-thirds  in  uniyersity,  college, 
special  reference,  normal  and  hi|^  school 
libraries. 

Question  2:  Are  books  and  documents  kept 
separate? 

In  depository  libraries  documents  are 
usually  kept  separate.  Sixty-fiye  deposi- 
tories reported  separate  collections;  six- 
teen together,  twenty^ree  both  methods, 
and  one  did  not  report  In  other  libraries 
documents  are  placed  with  regular  circu- 
lating or  reference  collections.  Some  use 
both  methods — duplicates,  state  documents, 
monographs,  cataloged  and  bound  yolumes 
are  placed  with  circulating  collections; 
series,  uncataloged,  U.  S.  documents,  and 
pamphlets  are  filed  separately. 
Question  S:  Are  documents  cataloged? 

Circulating  bound  documents  are  usually 
cataloged;  pamphlets  not,  depending  upon 
the  printed  lists  and  indexes  for  subjects 
and  references.  Eighty-two  libraries  cat- 
alog all  documents,  one  hundred  nineteen 
catalog  part  of  collection,  sixty-fiye  do  not 
catalog  at  all. 
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Some  libraries  reported  getting  collections 
formerly  stored  in  basements,  into  shape 
and  cataloging  begun. 

Question  4:   Wbat  classification  is  used  for 
documents? 

(a)  Is  the  Superintendent  of   Docu- 
ments  (checklist)   classification  used? 

(b)  Is  it  practical,  economical? 

(c)  What  changes  are  suggrated? 
While  it  would  seem  that  documents  are 

more  frequently  classified  than  cataloged, 
the  returns  show  that  the  two  are  about 
equal  in  practice.  The  majority  of  libra- 
ries, large  and  small,  use  the  Dewey 
Decimal  Classification,  if  government  publi- 
cations are  classified.  One  hundred  thirty- 
flTO  reported  using  the  Decimal  Classifica- 
tion, placing  documents  with  books.  A 
growing  number  of  libraries,  both  large 
and  small,  are  using  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  classification,  some  thirty  in  all, 
with  eleyen  additional  libraries  usfng  both 
the  Decimal  Classification  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  schemes,  and  fourteen 
libraries,  not  numbering  their  official  publi- 
cations, are  arranging  them  alphabetically 
by  department  and  bureau,  as  shown  in  ,the 
Monthly  Oatailogue  0/  17.  B.  P%blic  Do(m- 
ments;  in  two  cases  alphabetical  sequence 
by  bureau  or  dlTision,  disregarding  depart- 
ment relations, .  is  followed,  and  the  libra- 
rians haye  expressed  themselves  as  satis- 
fied with  this  arrangement  Several  libra- 
ries classify  by  subject  and  not  by  number 
representing  subject,  usually  the  enstom 
for  vertical  files. 

When  duplicates  are  used  as  circulating 
documents,  both  classifications  are  used, 
e.g.,  reference  documents  in  the  Doctunent 
Department  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments classification,  and  the  circulating  by 
the  Decimal  Classification.  Bleven  libra- 
ries reported  this  combination,  and  three 
reported  using  the  Cutter  Bxpansive  Classi- 
flcation,  while  several  spoke  of  purely  local 
schemes. 

Indications  are  that  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  Classification  is  liked,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  a  practical  and  eco- 
nomical shelf  arrangement,  the  "best  avail- 
able" for  the  U.  S.  publications  in  large 


libraries;  only  one  or  two  librarians  spoke 
against  the  scheme.  The  changes  sug- 
gested are  few  and  indicate  that  a  simpler 
number  without  "superior"  figures  or  let- 
ters will  be  most  acceptable.  One  librarian 
suggests  "A  permanent  number  for  serials 
regardless  of  bureau  or  departmoit 
changes,  and  some  change  in  notation 
which  would  permit  intercalation  of  new 
bureaus  in  alphabetical  order."  More  than 
one  librarian  suggested  new  supplements 
to  the  Checklist  and  a  subject  index. 

Question  5:  How  are  pamphlet  documents 
kept?  (On  shelves,  in  boxes,  in  vertical 
files?) 
Pamphlet  documents  are  kept  in  the 
three  ways  mentioned.  One  hundred  eighty^ 
one  libraries  reported  "on  shelves";  one 
hundred  fifty-three  in  various  "pamphlet 
boxes";  and  one  hundred  three  in  "vertical 
files."  Forty-four  libraries  combine  all 
three  methods,  using  vertical  files  for  dupli- 
cates, "small"  pamphlets,  "newest"  pam- 
phlets, and  "odd"  pamphlets.  Various 
kinds  of  pamphlet  boxes  are  in  use,  and 
for  shelves — ^binders,  holders  in  great 
variety  to  hold  the  soft  covered  leafiets  and 
bulletins.  Bound  volumes  of  pamphlets  are 
arranged  on  shelves  also.  Several  libraries 
have  "pamphlet  drawers"  (not  files),  sev- 
eral find  letter-box  files  convenient,  and 
some  simply  store  documents  in  the  base- 
ment. In  this  last  dark  bit  of  information 
there  is  a  ray  of  light  for  "they  are  cinning 
up,"  evidently  as  the  cost  of  library  living 
goes  "down,"  and  "they"  are  being  "sorted, 
classified  and  cataloged."  It  must  be  a 
ghostly  matter  doing-  library  work  with  the 
consciousness  of  stacked  bags  and  piles  of 
unpacked  volumes  and  pamphlets  beneath 
one,  entirely  unusable,  when  every  library 
worker  needs  all  the  printed  help  obtain- 
able these  days!  I  don't  wonder  that  one 
librarian  said  he  would  "like  to  set  fire  to 
the  whole  mass  as  the  easiest  way  out" 
(and  I  presume  he  meant  to  add  "and  start 
all  over  again"). 

Question  6:    Are  documents  circulated? 
(a)  Are    circulating    documents   kept 
separate  from  main  collection  of 
books  or  reference  documents? 
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(b)  Ho¥i;  are  copies  obtained  for  cir- 
culation? 

(c)  How     prepared     for     circulation 
(covers,  pockets,  etc.)? 

In  response  to  this  question  one  hundred 
fifty  librarians  reported  that  documents 
circulate;  sixty-one  additional  reported 
limited  circulation  privileges;  twenty-five 
more  that  "special  documents"  circulate 
upon  "request."  These  reports  make  a 
total  of  two  hundred  thirty-six  libraries 
with  circulating  privileges,  or  eighty  per 
cent  of  libraries  replying  to  the  question- 
naires. 

In  connection  with  this  question  a  most 
interesting  situation  was  brought  to  light, 
that  only  three  librarians  of  depository 
libraries  said  definitely  that  they  could  not 
circulate  because  of  the  "law  and  contract" 
with  the  Government,  and  twelve  simply 
reported  that  documents  did  not  circulate. 
Other  depository  librarians  said  that  bound 
volumes  of  interest  went  into  the  regular 
collection  of  circulating  books  upon  being 
cataloged  and  classified;  others  reported 
circulating  duplicates  only,  and  "all  not 
marked  reference."  It  may  be  noted  then 
that  quite  generally  the  law  regarding  the 
care  of  d^K>sitory  documents  has  been  in- 
terpreted in  the  "spirit"  and  not  the 
"letter,"  as  demand  and  opportunity  have 
come  from  the  community.  This  is  indeed 
an  interesting  situation,  and  brings  up  the 
fact  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis,  that  the 
old  law  is  practically  obsolete,  a  "dead 
letter"^  and  that  it  should  be  given  'life" 
through  being  amended  so  as  to  conform 
to  the  spirit  of  the  day  and  common  prac- 
tice. 

Section  a  brings  out  the  fact  that  sixty-two 
libraries  keep  circulating  documents  sepa- 
rate. In  most  cases  these  are  not  circulat- 
ing collections  by  name,  but  material 
shelved  separately  because  not  classified, 
different  classification,  or  filed  in  vertical 
files.  One  hundred  forty-one  libraries  put 
circulating  documents  in  regular  circulatp 
ing  collections;  fourteen  use  both  methods, 
usually  bound  volumes  with  circulating  col- 
lections, pamphlets  with  reference  files  or 
pamphlet  files,  but  circulating  copies 
marked  "circulating  copy." 


Section  h  was  the  most  misunderstood 
question  of  the  eighteen  asked,  and  re- 
ceived comparatively  few  replies.  Many 
thought  that  it  referred  to  the  method  of 
obtaining  circulating  copies  by  the  bor- 
rower, instead  of  for  the  library.  Seventy- 
five  librarians  mentioned  requests  to  bu- 
reaus, or  department  mailing  lists,  as 
sources  of  material;  thirty-five  appeal  to 
congressmen  and  senators;  forty-three  pur- 
chase additional  copies  if  unobtainable  as 
gifts;  while  eighteen  reported  "gifts," 
which  I  have  interpreted  as  from  indi- 
viduals and  libraries,  etc.  One  librarian 
with  a  sense  of  humor  replied  "Begged  or 
bought,  seldom  stolen"  Requests  to  bu- 
reaus and  departments,  appeals  to  con- 
gressmen and  purchases  are  then  the  three 
principal  ways  of  acquiring  circulating 
material,  other  than  the  depository  ship- 
ments from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. Only  a  few  replies  brought  out  the 
point  in  which  I  am  particularly  interested 
— the  salvage  of  circulating  material  from 
the  community,  e.g.,  the  discarded  copies 
of  gift  or  purchase,  duplicates  or  discarded 
material  from  libraries,  business  houses, 
newspaper  offices,  etc.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  few  libraries  which  re- 
ported obtaining  extra  copies  through 
"gifts"  have  many  companions,  but  per- 
haps it  is  not  "good  form"  to  let  it  be 
known  that  we  are  using  "cast  offs!"  How- 
ever it  is  a  strong  point,  and  I  am  a  bit 
disappointed  that  this  question  did  not  re- 
veal more  "savings"  along  this  line,  for 
behind  it  stretches  an  economic  problem 
with  strings  leading  not  only  to  (Govern- 
ment distribution,  but  also  to  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  and  his  relation  as  a  donor 
to  his  library. 

Section  c  on  the  preparation  of  circulat- 
ing material  offered  the  opportunity  for  a 
great  variety  of  suggestions,  methods  and 
problems,  and  the  exhibits  sent  gave  evi- 
dence that  emergency  war  days  spelled 
efficiency  in  the  Interests  of  economy  in 
money  and  time,  in  this  also.  Binders, 
Gaylord's  or  similar  ones,  are  popular, 
but  rather  expensive,  and  are  neat  and 
wear  fairly  well;  softer  covers  of  manila 
and  red  rope,,  and  even  heavy  wrapping 
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paper  are  also  in  nae;  backs  of  scratch 
pads  and  common  twine  haye  preyed  their 
worth,  and  old  heayy  enyelopes  nsed  by  the 
Qoyemment  are  carefully  sayed  and  used 
to  hold  a  circulating  pamphlet  or  two. 
Some  material  is  bound,  usually  in  the 
larger  libraries;  packets  called  "Package 
Libraries/'  simplify  preparation,  as  does 
the  placing  of  seyeral  bulletins  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  same  binder.  Pockets, 
book  cards,  dating  slips,  and  stamping  with 
the  library  name  stamp,  and  "Circulating 
Copy,"  are  usual.  Many  libraries,  howeyer, 
circulate  without  any  preparation,  and  use 
a  temporary  charging  slip,  or  an  enyelope 
prepared  with  a  pocket  and  card  oh  which 
is  charged  whateyer  pamphlet  is  issued, 
which  is  placed  within  the  enyelope  for 
protection  and  record.  The  samples  sent 
to  the  Committee  for  the  exhibit  expressed 
the  use  of  much  ingenuity  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  common  materials. 
Question  7:  What  changes  in  coyers, 
printing,  and  decoration  of  coyers 
would  simplify  and  lessen  cost  of  prep- 
aration for  circulation? 
It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
heayier  coyers  are  needed  for  many  pam- 
phlets, without  digest  or  printed  matter  on 
inside  of  coyer,  placing  this  yaluable  in- 
formation where  it  can  be  readily  used 
and  not  lost  with  the  pasting  in  of  pocket, 
etc.  In  addition  the  following  suggestions 
haye  been  offered  by  one  or  more  librarians 
as  conduciye  to  saying  the  library's  funds, 
and  also  adding  an  incentiye  to  popular  use 
of  publications:  That 

Dark  coyers  require  labeling  and  so 
add  to  expense  of  preparation. 

Bureau  or  department  as  well  as  bul- 
letin, series,  and  number  should  be 
placed  on  coyer,  if  possible  in  a  fixed 
location. 

Short  attract  lye  titles  should  be  chosen 
for  publications. 

Coyers  should  be  fastened  securely  to 
text  with  more  than  glue. 

Uniformity  in  size  would  be  helpful. 

Farmers'  Bulletins  should  haye  a  uni- 
form place  for  official  designation  and 
title,  placed  near  top  where  it  can  be 
seen  in  a  yertlcal  file,  and  a  white  space 
left  on  the  coyers  for  call  number. 

More  difference  be  made  in  color  and 


decoration  of  coyers  of  the  publications 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Borean 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

A  short  catch-title  be  put  on  back  coyer 
to  be  used  when  making  out  charging 
slips. 

The  title  be  put  on  back  of  yolume  when 
size  permits. 

More  attractiye  and  duraUe  bindings  be 
used  for  some  bound  yolumes. 

Plain  heayy  coyers  be  used,  and  re-in- 
forced. 

Series  coyers  shall  be  uniform  for  same 
series. 

Number  of  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments classification  be  printed  in  upper 
left-hand  comer. 

"Some  proyision  should  be  madeinyiew 
of  the  increasing  use  of  documents  in 
libraries,  so  that  libraries  might  reoeiye 
their  copies  reinforced  or  in  board  coyers, 
carrying  on  the  outside  front  some  such 
attractiye  design  as  is  now  being 
printed  on  Farmers'  Bulletins." 

Seyeral  librarians  testify  that  "publica- 
tions are  yery  well  as  they  are.** 

Question  8:   What  people  use  circulating 
documents? 

The  replies  to  this  question  indicate  that 
high-school  students  (principally  boys) 
lead  as  users  of  circulating  documenti, 
with  business  men  a  close  second,  and  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  forecasts  a 
great  increase  in  the  demand  to  be  made 
upon  public  libraries  in  the  near  future, 
when  the  boys  of  today  haye  beccmie  the 
business  men  and  actiye  citis^is  ot  tomo^ 
row.  This  makes  necessary  immedltt* 
preparation  to  meet  the  opportunities  of 
this  seryice,  which  will  increase  tie 
prestige  and  widen  the  scope  and  influence 
of  the  community  library. 

Among  the  users,  yarying  according  to 
locality,  are: 

Club  women,  Mothers, 

Chemists,  "OU  men," 

Cooks,  School  chUdren, 

Farmers,  Scientists, 

Housekeepers,  Social  workers, 

Inyentors,  Teachers, 

Lawyers,  "Agricultural  dream- 

Manufacturers,  ers" ( ?) 

Mechanics,  "Ayerage  readers," 

"Serious  minded  people  of  all  sorts,  prin- 
cipally men," 
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and  a  new  class  called  "Irrigationists," 
and  the  subject  Is  summed  up  briefly  and 
pointedly  by  one  librarian  who  wrote  "Men 
dote  upon  them;  most  women  hate  them!" 

Que9tUm  9:  What  publicity  methods  are 
used  to  increase  use  of  documents? 

Publicity  methods  narrow  down  to  the 

following: 

Newspaper  lists  and  notices  of  new  or 
specifd  documents. 

Bulletin  boards. 

Special  exhibits  and  displays. 

Annotated  lists  of  new  documents  in  the 
monthly  or  quarterly  library  bulletins. 

Document  work  or  collections  mentioned 
in  annual  reports. 

Personal  recommendation  through  refer- 
ence work. 

Display  on  Reading  Room  tables  or  cases. 

Pamphlet  cases  at  Loan  Desk. 

"Enticing"  posters  picturing  special  sub- 
jects of  circulating  documents. 

Book  lists. 

Document   reviews   at   Branch   Library 
"Book  meetings." 

Documents  on  "open  shelves." 

Free  distribution  of  duplicates. 

Many  libraries  answered  the  question 
with,  "treated  just  like  books."  One  librar 
rian  said  under  this  heading,  **The  Boston 
Puhlic  Library  Netos  Noia.  Nearly  all 
document  reviews,  and  which  is  such  a 
splendid  help  to  all  of  us  document 
workers." 

Question  10:  What  documents  are  needed 
in  popular  form? 

The  answers  to  this  question  cover 
nearly  the  whole  range  of  knowledge  and 
as  one  librarian  aptly  summed  it  up,  "All 
that  can  be  of  use  to  the  average  man  or 
woman."  Americanization  material  is  espe- 
cially desired;  various  new  editions;  mate- 
rial for  schools,  and  to  supply  the  demand 
from  the  children  of  the  grammar  grades — 
a  most  important  field.  A  new  note  is 
struck  by  another  when  she  says,  '1  would 
suggest  that  labor  bulletins  (free  from  sta- 
tistics and  as  friendly  and  suggestive  as 
the  farm  bulletins)  are  needed  to  promote 
a  friendly  feeling  among  working  people 
toward  the  government  The  Government 
should  talk  directly  and  constantly  to  the 
class  that  the  agitator  meets." 


The  answers  sent  in  will  be  carefully 
tabulated  for  future  use,  as  they  consti- 
tute an  exceedingly  valuable  key  to  the 
needs  of  libraries,  and  the  requirements  of 
various  communities,  and  offer  practical 
suggestions  for  forth-coming  publications 
of  the  Government 

Question  11:  Distribution  of  Government 
publications  to  libraries  (please  grive 
suggestions  and  criticisms). 

This  question  gave  the  opportunity  for 
a  wide  range  of  suggestions,  many  of  them 
asking  for  radical  changes  in  present 
methods  of  distribution,  and  most  of  them 
of  vital  importance  to  progress  in  the 
popular  use  of  documents  by  libraries. 
Many  of  these  answers  are  from  small 
libraries,  depositories  against  their  wills 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  mass  of  incoming 
material,  with  no  system  for  assimilation. 
Such  a  situation  is  more  than  detrimental 
for  it  breeds  antagonism  to  documents 
among  the  members  of  the  staff,  or,  in  the 
breast  of  the  staff  (of  one  member).  On 
the  other  hand  larger  libraries  complain 
that  they  do  not  receive  "what  they  want" 
freely,  without  asking,  and  without  appeal 
to  congressmen  or  committee  chairmen, 
such  publications  as  hearings  on  popular 
bills,  press  releases,  department  publica- 
tions for  official  use  only,  reports  of  special 
commissions.  Congressional  Record  (un- 
bound edition)  slip  laws.  Senate  and  House 
documents  and  reports  in  slip  form,  and 
many  other  publications  of  great  impor- 
tance to  libraries  but  not  of  popular  in- 
tent 

Eighteen  depository  libraries  suggest 
choosing  publications  according  to  the 
library's  needs,  eliminating  those  not  use- 
ful to  the  community.  Three  almost  wail 
that  "many  valuable  ones  are  not  sent" 
and  they  "want  them."  One  suggests  that 
depository  libraries  be  cut  down  to  four 
or  five  to  a  state  and  the  Gtovemment  pro- 
vide for  the  housing;  one  has  an  elaborate 
plan  by  which  all  Gtovemment  documents 
with  those  of  states  and  cities  shall  be 
housed,  preferably  in  the  state  library,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  any  library  in  the  state. 
I  presume  this  refers  largely  to  the  aets 
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which  are  not  popular  but  yaluable,  and 
which  are  kept  for  infrequent  use,  but 
which  are  often  one  of  the  most  expensive 
problems  of  a  library. 

''All  libraries  who  subscribe  to  Readers* 
Guide  should  be  on  the  free  mailing  list 
to  receive  all  documents  indexed."  Twenty- 
five  or  more  depositories  request  more 
"promptness"  in  delivery  and  ''more  fre- 
quent," with  "protected  invoice"  accom- 
panjring;  one,  that  the  serial  number  for 
the  Congressional  set  and  the  volumes  be 
received  at  the  same  time;  another  that 
it  be  printed  on  the  backs  of  volumes  as 
formerly.  Several  Initimate  that  they  had 
given  up  being  depository  libraries  because 
of  the  volumes  they  received  which  were 
"not  useful."  One  asked  about  the  plan 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  pro- 
loosed  several  years  ago,  asking  deposi- 
tories to  check  what  they  wanted,  and  in- 
quired as  to  what  had  become  of  the  sug- 
gestion. One  wishes  that  it  were  possible 
to  obtain  back  numbers  without  purchase. 
Sixteen  suggest  that  distribution  is  "too 
liberal,  really  extravagant  Part  of  paper, 
time  and  money  used  might  be  better  em- 
ployed." One  suggests  that  depositories 
be  divided  into  three  grades  to  meet  the 
needs  of  various  size  libraries:  the  first 
to  receive  all  hearings,  advance  sheets, 
press  releases.  Congressional  Record  (un- 
bound), etc.;  the  second  to  receive  all 
series  now  included  which  are  popular;  the 
third  to  be  limited  to  the  very  popular  sets 
and  to  a  certain  cost  limit  per  year.  Choice 
to  be  made  by  library. 

Non-depository  libraries  voice  their  prob- 
lems and  suggestions  as  follows:  "One 
central  distributing  agency  with  a  special 
division  for  library  service  is  needed,"  to 
eliminate  the  situation  depicted  by  one 
librarian,  who  says,  "Nothing  could  be 
more  wasteful  of  time  and  energy  or  more 
haphazard  than  the  present  system  by 
which  a  library  which  is  not  a  depository 
now  obtains  documents  by  writing  to  the 
Bureau  and  possibly  being  referred  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  or  by  writ- 
ing to  representative  or  senator  and  asking 
as  a  favor  for  some  pamphlet  which  should 
either  be  obtained  directly,  or,  if  necessary. 


paid  for — all  this  entails  endless  and  use- 
less correspondence — ^any  simple,  business- 
like method  would  be  preferable^"  Evi- 
dently there  is  too  much  machinery  about 
ordering,  and  this  is  strongly  felt  by  those 
depositories  which  ask  for  duplicate  copies 
for  circulation,  and  it  has  been  recom- 
mended that  departments  be  allowed  to 
send  duplicate  copies  freely  and  promptly. 
Eight  librarians  voiced  the  sentiment,  a 
growing  one,  that  public  libraries  should 
be  entitled  to  any  document  desired,  free. 
Nine  suggest  department  checklists  for 
ordering  (similar  to  those  now  issued  by 
several  departments,  I  presume);  several 
speak  of  the  helpfulness  of  ordering  from 
the  Monthly  Catalogue  of  U.  S.  Public 
Documents  and  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist.  One 
suggests  that  all  public  libraries  be  allowed 
charge  accounts,  as  simpler  and  more  con- 
venient to  the  library  than  the  present  sys- 
tem of  coupons  or  cash,  but  this  would  en- 
tail much  more  work  for  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  Office.  Four  pro- 
test against  the  delay  in  answering  re- 
quests. One  suggests  that  publications 
should  come  in  regular  order;  another, 
that  publications  on  similar  subjects  should 
always  be  issued  by  the  same  bureau  or 
department.  Two  are  in  favor  of  distri- 
bution by  congressmen,  as  "They  always 
get  practically  everything  for  us  free  of 
charge,"  but  more  librarians  make  a  warm 
protest  against  this  custom.  Again  the 
establishment  of  a  bureau  is  asked  for, 
which  shall  do  what  the  U.  S.  Food  Admin- 
istration and  later,  the  Library  Informa- 
tion Service  under  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, did  for  the  libraries  of  the  country — a 
service  which  shall  "keep  libraries  in 
touch  with  useful  material."  One  librarian 
suggests  that  some  "medium  sized  library 
tell  of  documents  of  interest  which  are  be- 
ing issued."  (Does  such  a  library  volun- 
teer?) One  sums  up  by  saying,  "We  find 
useful,  for  the  most  part,  the  various  books 
and  pamphlets  which  are  sent  to  us," 
another  writes,  "I  do  not  wish  to  make  this 
criticism  without  also  recognizing  the  great 
amount  of  good  work  already  accomplished 
by  those  in  charge  of  the  issue  and  distri- 
bution of  U.  S.  documents;"  and  I  believe 
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most  librarians  heartily  second  this  state- 
ment The  feeling  of  the  majority  is  voiced 
by  another  librarian  who  says,  "All  libra- 
ries need  documents." 

Question  12:  What  haye  been  the  results 
to  your  library  of  the  popular  use  of 
documents? 

This  question  brought  in  the  following 
practical  results,  which  have  been  grouped 
so  as  to  bring  out  any  financial  phases: 

"They  have  been  used  as  books  on  spe- 
cial topics  at  little  cost  to  the  library." 

"Released  book  fund  for  other  books  on 
subjects  not  covered  by  up-to-date  docu- 
ments. Stimulates  interest  In  Government 
activiUes." 

"They  are  a  tangible  dividend  from  our 
Federal  taxes." 

"Increased  interest  and  appreciation  of 
the  library  and  its  service  to  the  communi- 
ty. Increased  number  of  cards  issued  to 
business  men,  and  general  satisfaction  that 
documentary  material  can  be  obtained  for 
convenient  use  at  the  ofllce,  home  and 
school.  The  results  are  gratifying  but  dif- 
ficult to  enumerate,  but  it  is  felt  that  in 
advocating  the  popular  use  of  government 
publications,  the  library  has  added  in  large 
measure  to  its  own  usefulness  and  popu- 
larity, and  Is  filling  a  need  but  partially 
satisfied  before." 

'Raises  standard  of  library." 

'Good  advertising  for  the  library." 

'Bringing  some  people  to  the  library  who 
would  not  come  otherwise." 

"Our  patrons  are  constantly  using  docu- 
ments in  preference  to  other  material." 

"We  esteem  them  highly,  find  them  of 
practical  service  and  by  means  of  them 
answer  questions  that  would  otherwise  be 
unsatisfactorily  treated." 

"Important  adjunct  to  collection  and 
steadily  increasing  in  public  apprecia- 
tion." 

"Gives  public  confidence  and  strengthens 
reference  service." 

"Adds  to  our  prestige  as  a  source  of 
information." 

^'Fully  one-half  of  our  reference  work  is 
accomplished  wth  documents." 

"The  public  seems  to  be  waking  to  the 
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fact  that  the  Government  is  printing  good 
material  on  most  subjects,  and  so  expects 
more  material  than  can  be  supplied.  The 
use  is  increasing  gradually,  and  the  con- 
fidence that  people  place  in  Government 
publications  is  remarkable." 

"Enables  us  to  furnish  information  on 
topics  of  current  interest  which  are  not 
adequately  treated  in  books." 

"We  couldn't  keep  house  without  the 
bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
Faimers'   Bulletins,  etc." 

"Better  service  to  the  public." 

"Increased  circulation." 

In  closing  this  report  there  must  be 
added  a  subject  which  is  daily  growing 
of  more  importance  in  document  work, 
especially  the  popular  phase  of  it,  and 
which  was  introduced  by  several  librarians 
into  their  replies,  and  that  is  the  attitude 
of  the  library  staff  to  the  use  of  docu- 
ments. One  librarian  says,  "Lack  of  en- 
thusiasm for  documents  among  members 
of  the  staff  Is  the  greatest  handicap.  It 
ought  not  to  be,  of  course."  Another 
writes,  "You  have  not  touched  upon  one 
problem  which,  in  four  libraries  that  I 
know,  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the  use 
of  documents,  that  is  the  delay  and  re- 
luctance of  assistants  in  deciding  how  each 
piece  of  material  shall  be  treated,  and  hav- 
ing it  recorded,  reinforced  or  marked,  and 
placed  where  the  readers  will  actually  be 
likely  to  use  it."  A  third  librarian  sums 
up  the  subject  briefiy  by  saying,  "Docu- 
ments can  be  made  more  useful  if  in  the 
hands  of  some  one  who  knows  their  value, 
than  by  any  other  means."  These  state- 
ments show  the  necessity  of  special  train- 
ing for  document  work,  not  only  for  the 
technical  knowledge  of  documents  but  more 
especially  in  the  social  use  of  them.  No 
assistant  who  "dreads"  a  document  and 
looks  upon  one  with  "horror"  can  do 
efficient  work  with  them.  Where  is  the 
blame?  Is  it  not  in  some  of  the  present 
methods  of  training,  or  rather,  lack  of 
training?  Have  we,  ourselves,  caui^t  the 
real  sigrnificance  and  basis  of  document 
work — its  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the 
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nation  and  to  the  doTolopmeiit  of  a  loyal, 
intellisent  citixenflhip?  Hare  the  aasiatants 
been  inspired  with  belief  in  their  own 
work?  That  must  come  first,  the  rest 
will  follow.  The  personal  interest  must 
be  aroused  through  personal  help  receired 
from  the  governmental  publications,  and 
every  bit  of  knowledge  thus  received  must 
be  used  for  another's  need.     That  is  the 


secret  of  interest  in  documents,  and  the 
foundation  of  their  popular  use. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
sub-gomicitteb  on  the  pofuiab 
Use  of  Docukknts, 

Jbsbis  Bi.  WooDFOBD,  Chairman, 

Following  discussion  of  the  abo^  report 
the  meeting  adjourned.      H.  H.  B.  Mktb, 

Chairman. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  SECTION 


First  Session 

The  first  session  of  the  School  Libraries 
Section  was  called  to  order  by  the  chair- 
man,  Ifartha  C.  Pritchard,  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Detroit,  Michigan,  who  gave  the  open- 
ing words  of  welcome.  The  following  com- 
mittees were  then  appointed:  a  Nominat- 
ing Committee  and  a  Committee  to  Draft 
a  Formal  Statement  of  the  Scope  and 
Duties  of  the  School  Library  Section. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  read 
the  formal  statement  entitled  ubbabixs  in 
EDUCATION,  published  in  the  JL  L.  A.  BiMt- 
tin  for  May,  1921.  (See  also  p.  166.)  The 
section  voted  to  send  to  the  N.B.A.  the 
endorsement  of  the  School  Libraries  Sec- 
tion of  this  statement 

Habbdct  a.  Wo(m>,  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tional Committee,  then  explained  the  work 
which  was  being  done  generally  to  get  co- 
operation between  school  and  library 
authorities.  At  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks,  the  chairman  spoke  of  the  ad- 
visability of  strengthening  this  contact  by 
means  of  a  recruiting  committee  for  school 
librarians  and  for  the  training  of  such 
recruits.  After  open  discussion  it  was 
voted  that  the  chairman  appoint  such  a 
committee.  At  a  later  meeting  the  follow- 
ing committee  was  appointed:  Mabel 
Williams,  Director  of  Work  with  Schools, 
Public  Ubrary,  New  York  City;  MUdred 
Pope,  Supervisor  High  School  Libraries, 
Seattle,  Washington;  Rachel  Baldwin, 
Librarian,  Deerfield  Shields  Township  High 
School,  Highland  Park  IlL;  Jasmine  Brit- 
ton,  Librarian,  momentary  School  Library, 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Mary  C  Richardson, 
Head  of  Library  Department,  State  Normal 
School,  Geneseo,  N.  T. 

WinifiM  E.  Skinner,  librarian  of  Pasa- 
dena High  School,  read  a  paper  on  the 

SCHOOL  LIBBABIAN  AS  AN  ADMINIBTBATQB.  MlSS 

Skinner  emphasized  the  idea  that  the  repu- 
tation of  a  school  librarian  depends  largely 
upon  her  ability  as  an  administrator  and 
that  as  a  foundation  for  this  work  she 
needs  to  be  an  eager  student  of  education 
in  all  its  newest  developments.  Further, 
she  should  be  an  observer  of  such  develop 
ments  in  her  own  particular  school  sc 
that  she  can  anticipate  special  needs  and 
deal  with  them  intelligently.  In  addition, 
she  must  exercise  her  imaginative  powers 
continually  and  let  idealism  permeate  her 
policies. 

The  second  paper,  read  by  Dr.  Sherman 
Williams  of  the  New  York  SUte  Educa^ 
{ion  Department  was  what  the  schooc 
EXPECTS  or  THE  SCHOOL  T.TBBABTAN.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams felt  that  the  dominant  purpose 
ot  the  school  library  should  be  to  train 
boys  and  girls  so  that  when  they  leave 
school  they  will  continue  their  library 
usage  in  the  public  library,  not  only  for 
pleasure  reading  but  for  serious  study.  A 
secondary  purpose  is  to  give  life  to  fcmnal 
textbooks  by  means  of  collateral  and  sup- 
plementary reading.  Direction  in  the  mat- 
ter of  reading  must  not  be  left  to  tlie 
teacher,  who  is  usually  unfamiliar  with 
books  which  should  be  recommended,  but 
should  be  given  by  a  librarian  who  learns 
to  know  the  pupils  individually  and  can 
select  reading  determined  by  the  personal 
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InterMt,  maturity  of  mind  and  enriron- 
ment  of  each  pupiL  Dr.  Williams'  paper 
was  printed  in  the  August  Vew  York  hi- 
Jnraries,  pp.  240-242. 

Samuel  Thurber,  head  of  the  English 
Department  of  the  Technical  High  School 
of  Newton»  Biassachusetts,  spoke  inform- 
ally, from  notes,  of  the  work  which  was 
being  done  in  the  development  of  the  li- 
brary of  his  own  school. 

Anne  M.  Mulheron  of  Portland  spoke  of 
the  work  which  had  been  done  and  was 
being  done  in  connection  with  school  li- 
braries in  Portland. 

Marion  Horton  of  Los  Angeles  gave  a 
practical  statement  of  methods  she  had 
used,  as  principal  of  the  Library  School 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  in  giv- 
ing the  students  actual  problems  to  work 
out  for  theoretical  purposes.  Miss  Horton  i 
presented  her  findings  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
jects taught  In  the  representative  library 
schools  of  this  country  and  after  some  dis- 
cussion it  was  voted  to  draft  this  informa- 
tion into  a  permanent  form  such  as  could  be 
published  with  the  consent  of  all  schools 
concerned. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

Second  Session 

The  second  session,  arranged  by  the  New 
England  Convention  of  School  Libraries, 
was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  who 
introduced  Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  Super- 
visor of  Secondary  Education  for  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  topic  was  the  ltbbabian 
ponvTS  THB  WAT.  He  said  that  there 
will  be  an  inter-relation  between  the  new 
conception  of  education  and  the  library. 
The  old  conception  placed  emphasis  on 
the  accumulation  of  facts  while  the  new 
conception  substitutes  for  knowledge  other 
requisites.  He  named  as  requisites  for 
the  educated  person  of  today  knowledge, 
habits,  powers,  interests  and  ideals.  He 
maintained  that  the  library  helps  to  utilize 
books  more  Intelligently,  provides  real 
abiding  interests,  creates  and  establishes 
ideals.  The  library  and  school  represent 
a  much  broader  conception  than  the  school 
alone. 


Mr.  Kingsley  enumerated  seven  objec- 
tives of  a  well-rounded  education  which 
are  essential  in  the  education  of  every 
boy  and  girl;  namely,  health,  command 
of  fundamental  processes,  worthy  home 
membership,  vocation,  citizenship,  worthy 
use  of  leisure  and  ethical  character.  He 
believed  that  all  seven  could  be  realized 
in  high  school  if  not  in  elementary  school. 
He  advocated  the  substitution  for  the  old 
formal  examination  of  a  research  problem 
to  be  worked  out  individually  in  the  li- 
brary, using  every  available  resource.  He 
commended  the  idea  of  collective  thinking 
and  the  conference  room  and  recommended 
a  teachers'  reference  room  which  might 
serve,  not  only  for  study  and  consultation 
of  books,  but  for  the  purpose  of  training 
the  teacher  to  use  books  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  Kingsley  was  followed  by  Adeline  B. 
Zachert  who  discarded  her  formal  paper 
and,  after  some  personal  reminiscence, 
emphasized  a  necessary  change  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  librarians  who  have  harped 
too  long  on  the  word,  "co-operation,"  will- 
ing to  go  only  half  way  when  they  should 
go  the  whole  way,  sometimes,  to  secure 
the  results  for  which  they  are  working. 
She  said  in  closing,  "There  must  be  a  book- 
laboratory  in  the  school,  the  public  11* 
brary  can  not  do  the  work;  know  the  sell- 
ing points  of  your  work;  be  ready  for 
possible  objections,  then  invade  school 
authorities,  if  you  must" 

The  open  discussion  touched  upon  the 
subjects  of  separate  libraries  witlr  full- 
time  librarians  in  elementary  schools;  the 
relative  importance  of  the  librarian  in  the 
appointment  of  personnel  for  the  faculty 
of  a  newly-organized  school;  the  question 
of  shared  responsibility  in  the  administra- 
tion of  school  libraries;  and  the  outlook 
of  the  book  business  from  a  publisher's 
point  of  view. 

A  count  of  those  persons  present  at  the 
meeting  who  were  actively  engaged  in 
senior  or  Junior  high  school  library  work 
showed  a  total  of  thirty-three. 

Miss  Zachert  was  elected  ofllcial  repre- 
sentative of  the  School  Libraries  Section 
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of  the  A.  L.  A.  to  the  Library  Department 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  Ck)nfereiice  at  DesMoinee. 

Opportunity  was  given  F.  Q.  Melcher  to 
speak  of  the  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  book- 
case model  which  was  on  exhibit,  made 
from  plans  secured  from  Mrs.  Aldrich.  Mr. 
Melcher  advocated  the  encouraging  of  boys 
in  building  similar  cases  in  their  school 
manual  training  classes;  he  contended  that, 
given  the  cases,  the  matter  of  filling  them 
with  good  books  would  soon  be  settled. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

Third  Session 

The  last  session  was  called  to  order  by 
the  chairman,  who  introduced  Cora  New- 
ton of  the  Bridgewater  State  Normal 
School,  Massachusetts,  whose  subject  was 

THE    PLACE    OP    THE    BOOK    IN    THE    MODERN 

SCHOOL.  Miss  Newton  traced  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  reading  from  the  time 
when  it  was  fostered  in  the  home  of  the 
early  settler  down  to  the  time  when  private 
libraries  began  to  spring  up  and  text- 
books began  to  multiply.  School  children 
began  to  show  discontent  at  reading  only 
textbooks  and,  because  there  was  no  other 
means  of  gratifying  their  desire  to  read, 
they  haunted  the  cheap  bookstalls.  Educsr 
tors  recognized  the  trend  of  their  reading 
and  out  of  the  survey  that  followed  arose 
the  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  school 
library.  In  closing.  Miss  Newton  said 
"Present  home  conditions  will  give  rise 
to  a  bookless  generation  unless  the  school 
library  steps  in  and  does  for  the  commu- 
nity what  the  primary  school  did  for  the 
early  settlers  in  the  art  of  reading.'* 


Bthel  B.  Kimball,  librarian  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Lowell,  BCassachnsetts  gave 
a  demonstration  of  ways  in  which  interest 
was  aroused  in  her  own  library  by  means 
of  attractive  posters  and  lists.  She  intro- 
duced four  normal  school  graduates  who 
spoke  informally  of  methods  which  they 
tested  out  In  their  own^  schools  after  th^r 
instruction  in  library  usage  under  Miss 
Kimball. 

Biary  E.  Bobbins  conducted  the  dis- 
cussion, in  the  course  of  which  Alvey  Gor- 
don of  East  Orange  exhibited  some  charts 
showing  early  processes  in  bookmaking  and 
explained  their  use  in  connection  with 
library  instruction.  The  chairman  called 
attention  to  the  buckram  picture  holders 
which  have  been  found  most  useful  in  cir- 
culating pictures  in  Los  Angeles  schools. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Draft  of 
Statement  of  Scope  and  Duties  of  Scho<^ 
Libraries  Section  was  received  and  adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  nominated 
for  the  coming  year:  Chairman,  Marion 
Horton,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Vioe-Chairman, 
Jessie  E.  Tompkins,  Detroit,  Mich.;  High 
School  Representative,  May  Ingles,  Omaha, 
Neb.;  Normal  School  Representative,  Bertha 
Hatch,  Cleveland,  0.;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Frances  H.  Kelly,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

It  was  voted  that  the  secretary  be  in- 
structed to  cast  the  vote  for  each  of  these 
officers  and  that  they  be  duly  notified  of 
their  election. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

Edith  L.  Cook, 
Secretary  pro  teiii. 


SMALL  LIBRARIES  ROUND  TABLE 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Small  Libraries 
Round  Table  was  held  Wednesday  morning, 
June  22.  There  was  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  many  librarians  that  the  special  prob- 
lems of  this  group  are  not  adequately  dis- 
cussed in  the  general  meetings,  and  that 
a  section  should  be  formed. 

The  large  number  present  and  the  inter- 
est shown  both  during  and  after  the  meet- 


Ing  make  its  organizers  even  more  cer- 
tain that  this  should  be  added  to  the  other 
special  groups  which  meet  during  A«  L.  A. 
week. 

Grace  Child  of  the  Phoenix  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  opened  the^  meet- 
ing by  calling  upon  Etta  M.  Roberts  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  to  explain  the  reason  for 
the  meeting.    Barbara  H.  Smith,  of  Gard- 
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ner,  Mass.,  was  then  appointed  temporary 
secretary  and  she  and  Miss  Child  were 
named  to  appoint  a  nominating  committee 
for  permanent  officers. 

The  discussion  of  appropriations  and 
budget  systems  for  small  libraries  was 
then  opened  by  Edna  H.  Wilder  of  the 
Russell  Memorial  Library,  Middletown, 
Ck>nn.  li  was  suggested  that  most  library 
commissions  have  collected  such  data  for 
their  own  localities  but  that  some  effort 
should  be  made  to  collect  such  material  in 
one  document  and  that  the  Bureau  of 
Education  already  had  made  some  attempts 
in  this  direction.  It  was  moved  that  Miss 
Wilder  as  chairman  should  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  who  should  investigate 
present  sources  of  information  and  possible 
means  of  collecting  more.  It  was  also 
moved    that    a    sub-committee    should    be 


named  to  formulate  a  standard  of  good 
library  work  toward  which  small  libraries 
might  aim. 

The  next  topic  discussed  was  time  and 
money  savers.  W.  K.  Stetson  of  New  Haven 
opened  the  discussion,  followed  by  Grace  E. 
Kingsland  of  the  New  Hampshire  Library 
Commission.  This  was  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  cheap  methods  of  library 
binding  for  magazines  with  especial  empha- 
sis upon  Mr.  Tisom's  system  at  Maiden. 

The  meeting  closed  with  an  informal  ac- 
count by  Mrs.  May  Lamberton  Becker,  edi- 
tor of  the  Readers'  Guide  Section  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  of  the  work 
which  she  is  doing  and  a  cordial  invita- 
tion from  her  to  all  librarians  to  investi- 
gate and  use  her  department  at  any  time. 

Flora  B.  Roberts,  librarian,  Kalamazoo 
Public  Library,  was  elected  chairman. 


TRAINING  CLASS  INSTRUCTORS  ROUND  TABLE 


The  Round  Table  of  Training  Class  In- 
structors met  on  Wednesday,  June  22nd, 
at  2:30  p.m.  in  the  Sun  Parlor.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman, 
Julia  A.  Hopkins,  Supervisor  of  Staff  In- 
struction in  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 
Bertha  R.  Barden,  Supervisor  of  Inventory 
Records  and  Apprentice  Class  in  the  Cleve- 
land Public  Library,  acted  as  secretary 
pro  tem. 

The  members  of  the  committee  appointed 
at  the  Asbury  Park  conference  were  Julia 
A.  Hopkins,  Principal,  Training  Class, 
Brooklyn  Library,  chairman,  Adah  F.  Whit- 
comb,  Director  of  the  Training  Class  in 
the  Chicago  Public  Library,  and  Lucy 
L.  Morgan,  Instructor  of  Apprentices  in  the 
Detroit  Public  Library.  This  committee 
was  instructed  to  report  on  two  matters: 
(1)  a  standardized  course  of  training  for 
apprentice  classes;  (2)  a  form  of  organi- 
zation for  instructors  of  training  and  ap- 
prentice classes. 

Miss  Hopkins  presented  the  report  which, 
summarized,  was  as  follows. 

There  are  four  agencies  at  present  sur- 
veying the  status  of  training  and  appren- 
tice classes;   the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  of 


Five,  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  National 
Certification  and  Training,  the  A.  L.  A. 
Committee  on  Library  Training,  and  the 
Carnegie  Corporation. 

With  these  four  agencies  already  con- 
ducting investigations,  the  committee 
deems  it  inadvisable  to  start  a  separate 
questionnaire;  especially  as  some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  furnishing 
the  questionnaires  for  these  other  surveys, 
and  will  have  access  to  the  findings. 

If  these  surveys, — especially  those  con- 
ducted by  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  of  Five 
and  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  National 
Certification,  have  practical  results,  the 
professional  standards  for  training  and  ap- 
prentice classes  will  be  determined,  and 
it  will  then  be  the  task  of  each  individual 
class  to  measure  itself  by  those  standards. 

In  regard  to  this  part  of  its  assigned 
task,  your  conmiittee  refers  you  to  the 
printed  reports  of  the  A.  L.  A.  committees, 
and  recommends  that  you  continue  a  com- 
mittee to  have  in  charge  the  matter  of 
standardized  courses;  that  this  committee 
be  instructed  to  keep  in  touch  with  all 
agencies  working  toward  such  courses,  and 
report  progress  to  the  Round  Table,  or  its 
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■acoeedlng  organisation,  at  oadi  meotlns. 
In  regard  to  a  proposed  form  of  organi- 
zation for  instmctors  of  training  and  i^^ 
prentice  daaeea,  there  are  three  poeslbil- 
Ities  before  na: 

(1)  To  become  a  anb-eectlon  of  the  A. 
Im  a.  Professional  Training  Seetlcm. 

(2)  To  ask  for  a  separate  section  of 
onr  own. 

(8)  To  form  an  Independent  organizer 
tion. 

Tour  committee  farors  the  Independent 
organization,  althoogh  It  does  notabsidQte- 
l7  recommend  that  for  adoption  at  this 
meeting.  Oar  problems  seem  so  different 
from  those  of  the  library  schools  and  other 
forms  of  training,  we  need  our  own  med- 
ium for  the  exchange  of  Ideas,  of  methods, 
practice,  policies,  etc,  and  also  for  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  material. 

We  want,  first  of  all,  a  list  of  the  lib- 
raries conducting  training  and  apprentice 
classes.  No  such  list  Is  obtainable  from  any 
of  the  existing  A.  L.  A.  agencies  Interested 
In  library  training. 

We  need  a  center  where  outlines,  lists, 
etc  can  be  on  file  for  consultation.  There- 
fore, it  seems  as  if  we  could  procure  these 
things  more  effectively  as  an  Independent 
organization,  like  that  of  the  Association 
of  American  Library  Schools. 

All  persons  and  institutions  Interested  In 
training  and  apprentice  classes  should  be 
admitted  to  membership. 

The  committee  recommends  that  Totlng 
on  questions  of  policy,  or  election  of  ofli- 
cers,  be  done  by  mail,  for  two  reasons,  in 
order  that  all  registered  members  will 
hare  a  chance  to  express  an' opinion,  and 
that  the  valuaUe  time  of  the  session  will 
not  be  taken  up  with  unnecessary  business 
formalities  and  organization  detalL 

The  committee  felt  that  the  most  Im- 
portant piece  of  work  was  to  obtain  a  list 
of  the  libraries  conducting  training  and 
apprentice  classes.  Through  notices  sent 
to  library  periodicals  and  publications,  and 
through  correspondence  with  the  state  lib- 
rarians and  secretaries  of  state  library 
commissions,  a  list  of  fifty-four  libraries 
has  been  obtained. 


The  committee  recommends  that  tte  new 
committee  be  Instructed  to  draft  a  slm^ 
constitution  for  the  organization,  that  a 
copy  of  this  draft  be  sent  to  erery  Ubrary 
registered  on  our  list  for  awroral,  crit- 
icism, suggestions  or  additions;  that,  from 
these  suggestions,  the  committee  work  out 
the  final  draft,  a  copy  of  which  must  bo 
sent  to  erery  perwm  or  library  on  the  ler 
Istered  list,  for  rating  upon;  that  all  Totes 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  commlttes 
at  least  two  weeks  before  the  nest  A.  L.  A 
Ck>nf  erence,  so  that  the  result  of  the  ,TOto 
may  be  presented  at  the  Bound  Tshle  held 
in  connection  with  that  Conference. 

Motion  that  this  report  of  the  Oommlttie 
be  accepted  was  carried. 

Informal  discussion  followed.  Miss  CHat^ 
worthy  mentioned  the  IndlTidnal  Instroo- 
tion  glren  in  small  libraries.  Mr.  Rush  pre- 
ferred the  use  of  the  word  "training^  to  that 
of  ''apprentice.'*  The  Chairman  said  that  a 
distinction  between  these  two  terms  was 
needed;  but  that  in  the  present  condition 
of  elementary  tndninc  probably  nelthor 
could  be  discarded. 

The  question  of  membership  was  brought 
up;  as  to  whether  persons  or  InstltutlOBi 
should  constitute  the  membership.  In  re* 
gard  to  TOtlng  the  consensus  of  oplnlOB 
seemed  to  be  In  faror  of  the  Institution; 
but  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  dues,  thtfo 
seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  very  small  library  wouM  bo 
able  to  pay  eren  a  small  sum.  Miss  Rath- 
bone  told  of  the  practice  of  the  Assodatioa 
of  American  Library  Schools  on  this  point; 
that  the  rote  was  by  schools  on  poUeioo 
and  expenditures,  and  sometimes  by  ind^ 
Tlduals  where  an  expression  of  opinion 
was  wanted. 

The  Chairman  called  for  mmilnation  of 
members  of  the  new  committee.  It  vai 
Toted  that  the  present  committee  be  con- 
tinued for  another  year.  Julia  A.  Ho^ldBS 
is  the  chairman. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

Julia  A.  Honmis, 
ChalmiaB. 
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Meeting  of  this  section  was  hMd  on  Fri- 
day erening.  In  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man»  Mrs.  lUizabeth  Claypool  Earl  pre- 
sided. 

Mrs.  Earl:  It  is  with  the  keenest  regret 
that  I  am  called  upon  to  preside  in  place  of 
our  chairman  who  has  accomplished  so 
much  for  the  Trustees  Section  this  year. 
Mr.  Pettingell  regrets  as  much  as  I  am  sure 
you  all  do  his  unaTOidable  absence  from 
the  Swampscott  meeting,  but  he  assures  us 
he  will  be  with  us  next  year. 

We  cannot  find  words  to  express  our 
pleasure  at  seeing  so  large  a  number  of 
trustees  present  Breryone  of  you  wlU  go 
home  from  this  most  wonderful  library 
meeting  with  a  deeper  sense  of  your  ob- 
ligation, responsibility  and  opportunity  for 
the  derelopment  of  the  great  educational 
problems  before  the  world  today. 

The  need  is  for  intelligent  library  boards 
of  trustees  who  have  an  understanding 
of  the  educational  value  and  problems  of 
the  library  and  can  secure  adequate  pub- 
lic support  and  co-operation. 

Our  Indiana  Library  Trustees  Associar 
tion  is  proving  more  and  more  its  value  to 
the  library  development  of  the  state  and 
we  are  anxious  to  see  the  good  work  spread 
to  other  states. 

J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  of  the  Boston 

Athenaeum  spoke  on  what  fbopobtioit  op 

TOTAL  PUBUO  SXFJWmTUHIS  8HOT7III  FUBLtO 
XJBBABY    TBUSTEE8    CLAIM.    FOB    THEIB    UBBA- 

BiBS.  His  answer  to  the  question  was:  One 
and  a  half  per  cent  The  proportion  of  li- 
brary expenditures  to  total  municipal 
levies  was  given  for  the  following  cities: 

Boston,  L6% 

Salem,  1.66% 

Canton,  1.1% 

New  Salem,  Just  over  ^  of  1%. 

Brookline,  2% 

He  said  in  conclusion:  We  are  citizens 
as  well  as  trustees.  We  ought  to  know, 
and  we  do  know,  the  population,  the  valua- 
tion of  the  section  served  by  our  libraries, 
how  many  books  we  have,  and  we  know  all 
too  well  how  many  books  we  want  and 
cannot  get.  In  Massachusetts  we  have  a 
high  standard  of  service,  and  we  must  in- 
sist that  that  standard  of  service  be  main- 
tained by  public  appropriations  unless  the 
library  is  sufficiently  endowed.  It  is  not 
ri^t— as  I  found  in  a  New  Hampshire 
city — to  have  a  scale  of  payment  for  full 
time  service  in  a  library  that  is  less  than 


one-half  what  is  paid  a  woman  teacher  in 
the  high  school  in  the  same  town.  There 
is  absolutely  no  Justification  for  such 
neglect  of  the  library  as  that,  for  the  high 
school  teachers  usually  are  not  over  paid. 
So,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  some 
figuring  on  your  own  account  in  your  own 
districts,  you  may  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  average  expenditures  in  Massachusetts 
for  library  purposes,  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  is  a  minimum,  at  least  for  your 
library,  wherever  it  may  be.  The  maxi- 
mum  in  figures,  in  amount  and  in  appro- 
priation, you  should  always  be  trying  to 
obtain. 

W.  T.  J.  Lee,  of  the  Public  Ubrary  Board 
of  Toronto,  Canada,  spoke  on  thx  nunxs 
OF  A  UBBABT  TBU8TEB.  He  Urged  that  all 
trustees  Join  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion and  that  every  board  of  trustees  send 
a  delegate  to  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association.  He  spoke  of  the  experience 
of  the  Toronto  Library  Board  in  compel- 
ling the  City  Council  to  make  the  necessary 
tax  levies  and  of  the  development  of  the 
Toronto  Public  Library  during  the  last 
several  years. 

Clarence  B.  Bement,  trustee  of  the  Lan- 
sing, Michigan,  Public  Library,  spoke  on 
the  topic  FBOM  the  outside  in.  He  em- 
phasized the  service  of  the  library  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  education  for  those  who 
are  no  longer  In  school.    He  said: 

The  building,  book  stacks,  the  card  in- 
dexes and  all  the  mechanical  apparatus  is 
the  machinery,  and  the  books  are  the  raw 
material;  but  the  important  element  is  the 
patron  and  he  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of 
Just  as  the  manufacturer  has  lost  sight 
of  his  all  important  human  element 
through  keeping  his  eyes  too  closely  fixed 
on  the  machinery  and  the  raw  ma- 
terial   The  statistics  of  circula- 
tion and  reader  attendance  mean  much  to 
the  librarian  but  very  little  to  the  general 
public,  yet  the  community  contains  both 
your  stockholders  and  your  customers. 
Tour  weapon  in  lieu  of  competition  is 
propaganda.  You  have  something  to  sell 
to  the  community  and  publicity  will  sell  it 
Just  as  It  will  sell  drygoods  and  groceries. 
Every  library  large  enough  to  Justify  it 
should  have  an  advertising  department  If 
our  education  before  twenty  is  important, 
is  there  any  question  that  our  education 
between  twenty  and  thirty  is  vastly  more 
important? 
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Henry  W.  Lamb^  tnutee  of  the  Brook- 
line  Public  Library,  spoke  on  the  general 
theme  of  ths  ruNcnoN  of  thk  ubrabt 
TBU8TEB.  He  compared  the  trustee's  func- 
tions to  those  of  a  legislator,  Judge  and  a 
diplomat  and  gave  especial  attention  to 
the  trustee  as  a  diplomat  He  said  that 
the  trustee  is  able  to  tell  the  librarian  or 
the  board  how  a  project  is  likely  to  strike 
that  part  of  the  outside  public  that  does 
not  use  the  library,  and  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  has  to  be  asked  to  make 
appropriations.  He  is  like  a  diplomat  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
but  finds  it  is  his  duty  first  to  report  upon 
the  state  of  feeling  that  he  is  likely  to 
encounter. 

He  emphasized  the  need  of  having  on 
every  board  some  men  who  are  men  of  af- 
fairs and  of  wide  aoQuaintance  in  the  com- 
munity rather  than  m^nbers  of  the  schol- 
arly professions  and  he  urged  that  men 
of  business  activity  and  social  inclination 
serve  as  library  trustees  when  the  oppor- 
tunity was  offered. 

Rev.  Alexander  Mann,  president  of  the 
Boston   PubHc   Library   Board,  spoke   on 

THE     rUNCnON     OF     THB     UBRAST     TBUBTEB. 

He  said  that  a  trustee  should  set  an  ex- 
ample to  the  library  staff  by  his  perfect 
confidence  in  the  librarian.  That  he  should 
not  go  into  petty  matters  or  go  behind  the 


man  who  Is  in  charge.  The  library  most 
have  the  full  confidence  of  the  board.  In 
tnring  to  get  impropriations  the  trustee 
must  go  at  it  in  a  human  kind  of  way  and 
must  try  to  make  the  city  council  see  how 
Interesting  and  important  the  work  of  thf 
library  is. 

The  last  speaker  was  George  H.  Tripp, 
librarian  of  the  New  Bedford  Public 
Library,  on  the  theme  thkt  also  sesve. 
He  said  that  neither  the  librarian  nor 
the  trustee  should  be  a  specialist  in  any 
line.  The  library  should  be  kept  uut  of 
politics.  The  librarian  should  be  unham- 
pered in  administration.  He  suggested  that 
a  library  board  might  be  made  up  of  one- 
third  business  m^n,  one-third  professional 
men  and  one-third  men  of  leisure.  Mr. 
Tripp's  paper  will  appear  in  an  early  is- 
sue of  Public  lAlMraries, 

The  report  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Pen- 
sions and  Benefits  for  Librarians  was  pre- 
sented, but  not  read  because  of  lack  of 
time.  The  conmiittee  is  composed  of  Mrs. 
Ora  Th(Hnpson  Ross,  Rensselaer,  Ind., 
chairman,  Mrs.  C.  Henry  Smith,  Boulder, 
Colo.,  J.  S.  Carter,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  officers  for  1920-21  continue  for 
1921-22:  Chairman,  F.  H.  Pettinglll;  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Ora  Thompson  Ross. 

Ions  P.  Ovebfold, 
Secretary  pro  tmu 


WORK  WITH  NEGROES  ROUND  TABLE 


A  round  table  discussion  for  workers 
among  colored  people  was  arranged  for 
Wednesday  morning  in  response  to  a  con- 
sideoable  demand.  Among  others  there 
were  present  Lloyd  W.  Josselyn  from  Bii^ 
mlngham,  Ala.,  George  T.  Settle  and  Jen- 
nie Bl  Flezner  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  Mary  D. 
Pretlow  and  assistants  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
Joseph  F.  Marion  from  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
Mary  U.  Rothrock  from  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
and  Ernestine  Rose  from  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

The  discussion  broui^t  out  different 
points  of  view,  differing  methods,  and 
widely  divergent  conditions.  Miss  Rose 
opened  the  discussion  by  describing  the 


work  of  the  135th  Street  Branch  of  the 
N.  T.  P.  L.  which  lies  in  the  center  of  the 
largest  negro  city  in  the  world,  and  wbere 
tho  experiment  of  a  staff  including  botli 
white  and  colored  workers  is  being  tried 
with  apparent  success. 

Mr.  Settle  and  Miss  Flexner  told  of  the 
two  colored  branches  in  Louisville,  and  of 
the  school  for  the  instruction  of  their  col- 
ored workers.  In  this  school  negro  girie 
are  being  trained  for  various  library  positioof 
throughout  the  country,  but  particularly  in 
the  South. 

At  Norfolk,  Va.,  a  colored  brandi  wiU 
be  opened  in  July. 

Miss  Rothrock,  of  Knozrille,  spoke  of 
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the  difflculties  attending  colored  represen- 
tation on  the  governing  board  of  the 
library.  This  subject  was  discnssed  some- 
what at  length,  several  libraries  believing 
in  a  less  formal  participation  of  colored 
opinion,  for  instance,  in  an  advisory  capac- 
ity only. 

In  Jacksonville  there  is  a  room  for  the 
colored  people  in  the  main  library,  an  ar- 
rangement far  from  satisfactory  in  Mr. 
Marion's  opinion. 

The  type  of  reading  done  by  negroes, 
their  capacity  for  intellectual  development, 
the  social  status  of  colored  workers  on 
the  staff,  and  the  problems  attending  their 
position  as  co-workers  with  white  assistants, 
were  all  discussed  with  lively  interest  and 
a  spirit  of  generous  service. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the 
N.  A.  A«  C.  P.,  which  is  co-operating  in  a 


friendly  manner  with  the  work  in  New 
York,  and  is  considered  there  a  beneficial 
and  moderate  agency,  where  it  stands  out 
in  opposition  to  more  radical  organizations, 
is  viewed  with  distrust  in  the  South,  where 
its  propaganda  is  particularly  active.  Quite 
as  interesting,  is  the  fact  that  Marcus  Qar- 
vey's  strikingly  radical  ideas  for  a  back  to 
Africa  movement  have  gained  little  ground 
in  the  South,  but  apparently  flourish  better 
in  the  fertile  soil  of  the  developing  race 
consciousness  apparent  in  the  North. 

Leonora  E.  Herron,  librarian  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  was  present  and  contributed 
to  the  discussion  by  a  description  of  her 
work  in  Hampton. 

Those  present  voted  unanimously  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  round  table  dealing 
with  this  work  and  Its  problems. 

EBNBSTnfS  RosK, 

Temporary  Chairman. 


AFFILIATED  ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  LAW  LIBRARIES 


The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Law  Libraries  was 
held  at  the  New  Ocean  House,  Swampscott, 
Mass.,  from  June  21st  to  24th,  with  Presi- 
dent Frederick  C.  Hicks,  of  the  Columbia 
University  Law  Library,  presiding. 

The  papers  which  were  presented  at  the 
meeting   were:* 

Address  of  welcome,  Sumner  T.  Wheeler, 
Secretary,  Essex  Bar  Association; 

President's  address,  Frederick  C.  Hicks, 
printed  in  the  Library  Journal,  July,  1921; 

The  county  law  library  system  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, by  Howard  L.  Stebbins,  Libra- 
rian, Social  Law  Library,  Boston; 

John  Himes  Arnold,  by  Edward  B. 
Adams,  Librarian,  Harvard  Law  School; 

Appreciation  of  Alexander  H.  R.  Fraser, 
by  E.  E.  Willever,  Librarian,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Law  School; 

The  bibliography  of  naval  and  military 
law,  by  Arthur  C.  Pulling,  Librarian,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Law  School; 


The  papers  read  at  this  meeting  will  ap- 
I>ear  in  Law  Library  Journal, 


Developments  in  state  libraries,  by 
George  S.  Gknlard,  State  Librarian,  Con- 
necticut; 

Historical  sketch  of  American  legal 
periodicals,  by  Marion  Brainerd,  Maine 
State  Library; 

Present  problems  of  law  publishing,  by 
Burdett  A.  Rich,  Lawyers  Co-operative  Pub- 
lishing Company; 

Famous  and  curious  wills,  by  Mrs. 
Gladys  Judd  Day,  Librarian,  Hartford  Bar 
Library. 

One  of  the  sessions  was  a  Joint  session 
with  the  National  Association  of  State 
Libraries. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  New 
Members  showed  the  addition  of  forty-four 
new  members  within  the  past  year,  and  the 
committee  was  continued  with  its  present 
membership. 

Franklin  O.  Poole  gave  a  very  thorough 
report  on  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Index  to  Legal  Periodicals,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  directed  to  continue  its  negotia- 
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tlons  with  the  American  Bar  ▲ssociatloiL 
concerning:  the  matter  of  co-operation  in  its 
publication.  Another  motion  empowered 
the  committee  to  rearrange  the  schedale 
of  sabecription  prices  on  a  serrice  basis  in 
order  to  meet  or  reduce  the  existing  defldt 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  a  similar  committee  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Libraries  on 
the  question  of  closer  co-operation  between 
the  two  associations. 

Four  amendments  to  the  constitution 
were  adopted. 

The  annual  dues  of  the  association  were 
increased  from  two  to  three  dollars. 

A.  J.  Small,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Checklist  of  Bar  Association  Reports, 
submitted  a  tentatire  compilation  of  such 
works.  Frank  B.  Chipman  reported 
that  when  labor  conditions  were  more 
settled  his  company  would  be  willing  to 
undertake  the  publication  of  the  OhecklUt. 
The  question  of  arranging  for  the  printing 
of  the  Oheckliit  was  left  to  the  Bzecutiye 
Committee  with  power  to  act 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented 
and  adopted  unanimously:  (1)  Resolutions 
to  send  message  of  greeting  to  Mr.  John 
Himes  Arnold,  who  for  forty-one  years 
was  law  librarian  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  Library;  (2)  Resolutions  of  regret 
at  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ellas  J.  Lien,  for- 
merly State  Librarian  of  Minnesota;  and 


(3)  Resolution  concerning  the  death  oC 
Mr.  Columbus  Will  Shaffer,  formerly  State 
Law  Librarian  of  Washington. 

A  Joint  resolution  was  adopted  endorsing 
the  early  publication  of  a  SnpplewieiU  and 
index  to  the  checklUt  of  United  BUOei 
public  docwnefUM* 

The  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  upon 
the  National  Information  Senrice  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  committee  continued. 

Officers  of  the  Association  were  elected  as 
follows:  President,  Qilson  O.  dasiflr, 
Librarian,  Wisconsin  State  Library,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin;  First  Vice-President,  An- 
drew H.  Mettee,  Library  Company  of  the 
Baltimore  Bar,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Maud  B.  OoUv 
State  Librarian,  Atlanta,  Georgia^  Seert 
tary,  Mary  8.  Foote,  Librarian,  New 
Haven  County  Bar  Library,  New  Hafen, 
Connecticut;  Treasurer,  Anna  M.  Rjaa. 
Buffalo  Law  Library,  BulEalo,  New  Toit; 
Executive  Committee,  the  above  oflloers 
and  Frederick  a  Hicks,  Librarian,  Oo- 
lumbia  University  Law  Library,  New  Toik 
City;  Luther  B.  Hewitt,  Librarian,  Law 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  Fhiladriphia, 
Pennsylvania;  Howard  L.  Stebbins,  Li- 
brarian, Social  Law  Library,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mast  &  Fbon; 
Secretary  pro-tem. 


LEAGUE  OF  UBRARY  COMMISSIONS 


A  meeting  of  the  League  of  Library  Com- 
missions was  held  in  Swampscott,  in  con- 
nection with  the  A.  L.  A.  The  first  session 
convened  June  22  with  the  President,  W.  R. 
Watson,  in  the  chair.  As  the  annual  meetr 
ing  of  the  League  occurs  at  the  time  of  the 
mid-winter  meetings,  the  time  was  devoted 
to  papers  and  discussions. 

The  first  paper  was  on  the  reultionship 

BCrWBtW   TBS  GEZTTBAL  LIBRABT  Ain>  BRANCH 
T.TBBAKTTM    OP    A    COUNTY    8T8TE1C,    by    Ssbra 

L.    Nason,    Librarian    of    the    Umatilla 
County   Library,    Pendleton,   Oregon.    As 


Miss  Nason  was  unaJble  to  be  present  the 
paper  was  read  by  W.  J.  Hamilton. 
To  summarise— Miss  Nason  says: 

It  is  taken  for  granted  at  the  outset  tkat 
the  county  unit  of  library  admlnistratloii 
upholds  our  slogan  of  'The  best  resdlag 
for  the  greatest  number  at  the  least  cost* 
as  has  no  other  library  system  so  ftr  in- 
augurated. 

It  makes  possible  the  pooling  of  all  the 
books  of  neifl^boring  towns  into  so  o^ 
ganized  collection  which  can  give  trash 
material  to  each  of  the  co-operating  towns 
with  only  the  cost  of  transportation  to  bo 
considered. 

It  furnishes  the  services  of  a  traiMi 
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library  staff  to  towns  so  small  that  sndi 
benefits  would  otherwise  be  oat  of  qnes- 
tlon. 

Book  funds  used  adrlsedly  keep  the  erer 
i^iifM^jfigg  collections  fresh  with  first  class 
new  books. 

Bat  best  of  all  it  reaches  oat  to  the  farm 
homes  and  to  thoosands  who  had  previ- 
oasl7  been  withoat  the  inspiration  of  a 
neaiNbsr  library. 

Umatilla  Ck>anty  Library  was  establlBhed 
in  1914  and  ten  branches  were  in  working 
order  before  the  year  was  over.  From 
the  Tery  first  year  these  outside  districts 
haye  circulated  more  books  than  has  the 
county  seat,  although  Pendleton  populatioii 
is  laiger  than  all  the  branch  towns  to- 
gether and  her  readers  are  dose  to  the 
central  supply  of  books.  From  an  18,000 
TOlnme  circulation  in  Pendleton  the  year 
before  the  county  system  started,  it  has 
grown  to  68,000  hi  1920.  40,000  of  which 
la  from  the  branches  ana  rural  schools. 
The  county  population  by  1920  census  is 
26,898,  of  which  Pendleton  numbers  7,887 
and  the  eleven  smaller  cities  total  6,306. 

In  the  Umatilla  County  Library  system 
only  one  county-city  contract  has  so  far 
been  necessary  and  that  is  between  the 
county  and  the  city  of  Pendleton  in  which 
the  central  library  is  located.  In  this  case, 
the  first  property  to  be  used  in  common 
was  the  Pendleton  library  of  nearly  6,000 
TOlumes.  The  county  soon  after  erected  a 
central  building  and  also  purchased  many 
books  all  to  be  used  by  city  and  county 
people  alike.  Hence  a  Joint  contract  The 
County  Library  Board  of  fire  members, 
three  of  whom  are  Pendleton  residents, 
directs  the  general  policies  and  also  local 
matters  at  the  central  library. 

No  other  city  contracts  hare  so  far  been 
necessary  as  our  smaller  towns  without  li- 
braries to  start  with  had  no  property  to 
place  in  the  common  lot.  Howerer.  a 
similar  contract  might  suffice  in  case  sep- 
arate city  libraries  changed  into  branches. 
Our  form  of  contract  was  originally  drawn 
up  between  the  County  Library  Board  and 
the  Commercial  Association  of  Pendleton 
which  generously  offered  their  Sturgis 
Fund  Library  and  the  future  annual  pur- 
chases from  this  substantial  fund  to  be 
administered  by  the  County  Library  and 
used  freely  throughout  the  county. 

This  contract  contains  a  clause  which 
requires  a  minimum  hook  fund  of  $2,000 
annually  from  the  county  tax  levy,  for  the 
Conunercial  Association  did  not  intend  to 
risk  hsTing  some  future  county  commis- 
sion economise  on  the  library  levy  with 
the  excuse  that  the  Sturgis  book  fund 
would  have  to  be  sufficient  So  our  book 
fond  is  not  fiezitfle  and  cannot  be  dipped 


into  to  meet  other  seemingly  important 
maintenance  expenses.  They  also  safe- 
guarded the  standards  of  library  service 
in  the  library  fortunate  enough  to  receire 
their  splendid  gift,  by  requiring  a  central 
library  staff  of  at  least  three  trained  and 
experienced  librarians. 

Later  the  Pendleton  City  Council  en- 
dorsed the  same  feature  in  their  contract 
which  therefore  serves  equally  well  be- 
tween two  puUidy  supported  libraries  and 
between  a  public  and  a  privately  owned 
library  which  is  given  over  to  public  use. 

In  giving  as  much  authority  as  possible 
to  local  boards  while  still  maintaining 
standards  and  uniform  efficiency  through- 
out the  branches  we  have  drawn  up  branch 
standardization  requirements  which,  so  far 
as  we  know,  are  the  first  of  their  kind  and 
open  to  such  improvement  as  experiment 
here  and  elsewhere  may  indicate.  They 
were  published  in  full  in  the  January,  1921 
number  of  Public  Librarief. 

Miss  Nason's  paper  is  printed  in  full  in 
the  October  1921  IJlinoU  Lihraries. 

The  second  paper  was  a  ohafteb  in  thk 

HISTOBT  OF  A   SHALL  CITT  LIBBABT  by  MrS. 

Elizabeth  W.  Blackall,  Librarian  of  the 
Huntington  Memorial  Library,  Oneonta, 
New  York.  Mrs.  Blackall  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  her  work  in  her  own 
library  and  said  in  part: 

There  is  no  need  for  detailing  the  many 
usual  ways  in  which  we  all  try  to  secure 
the  growth  of  our  libraries — such  as  the 
story  hour,  the  good  book  week,  the  pub- 
licity work  both  without  and  within  its 
walls,  including  the  use  of  slides  at  the 
movies. 

But  as  each  library  has  its  own  person- 
ality— ^the  elusive  something  that  makes  the 
work  constantly  a  thrilling  adven^re — 
and  seems  to  a  librarian  the  significant  fac- 
tor in  that  particular  library's  success;  per- 
haps you  wont  mind  my  recapitulating  the 
main  formulas  of  aim  and  program,  and 
adding  briefly  the  few  concrete  lesser  rules 
for  our  library  behavior. 

(1)  Make  the  library  of  use  and  a 
necessity  to  the  entire  community — its  in- 
dividuals, its  schools,  and  all  its  organiza- 
tions  for  civic  and  social  work,  and  to  its 
industrial  organizations  so  far  as  its  re- 
sources can  be  stretched  to  meet  their 
neeus. 

(2)  Gradually  work  toward  a  well-or- 
ganized and  standardized  library  technic. 
This  is  ultimately  a  necessity.  It  is  second 
in  importance  and  time  only  to  the  pre- 
ceding rule. 

(3)  Do  not  dissipate  the  energies  that 
should  go  into  library  service  1^  assuming 
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outside  work,  however  laudable  that  work. 

(4)  Make  the  personal  service,  the  in- 
stant, cheerful  attention  at  the  desk,  the 
real  interest  and  care  in  reference  help, 
the  main  idea  in  daily  work. 

(6)  Active  membership  of  the  librarian 
in  the  communities  clubs  and  library-and- 
book-talks  before  various  groups  are  a 
great  help  if  not  an  essential  In  getting 
the  town  and  its  library  acquainted. 

(6)  Keep  a  homey  atmosphere  in  the 
library,  make  it  a  place  where  people 
like  to  come  for  quiet  reading  as  well  as 
for  study;  and  make  the  only  basis  for 
the  quietness  courteous  regard  for  others' 
pleasure  and  rights — no  discipline  except 
the  discipline  of  good  manners. 

(7)  Cheerful,  neat,  well-ordered  rooms, 
flowers,  happy,  unhurried  service,  are  the 
daily  watchwords, 

Of  course  these  rules  of  action  mean 
that  the  librarian  will  if  necessi^  arises, 
build  a  furnace  fire,  sweep  a  floor,  or  in- 
troduce a  president  of  the  United  States  if 
he  comes  that  way. 

Mrs.  Blackall's  paper  was  printed  in  New 
York  Libraries,  August,  1921,  pp.  236-240. 

Fannie  C.  Rawson,  Chairman  of  Publica- 
tions Committee,  gave  her  report  recom- 
mending certain  changes  in  the  uniform 
blank  for  traveling  library  statistics.  The 
recommendations  were  accepted  and  the 
blanks  ordered  printed. 

Representatives  from  the  different 
library  commissions  were  called  upon  to 
report  on  library  legislation.  Most  of  the 
commissions  reported  substantial  Increases 
in  their  own  appropriations.  The  Gov- 
ernors of  New  Jersey  and  Oklahoma  even 
added  to  the  amount  asked  for,  telling  the 
Commissions  they  were  too  modest  in 
their  requests.  New  Jersey  has  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $45,600  and  Oklahoma  a 
biennial  appropriation  of  |41,000. 

Generally  these  appropriations  are  made 
in  a  lump  sum.  Mrs.  Earl  pointed  out  that 
appn^riations  so  allowed  went  much  far- 
ther than  when  made  on  the  budget  plan. 

The  consolidation  of  the  library  commis- 
sion with  some  other  state  department  was 
brought  up  in  several  states.  In  Illinois 
the  Commission  was  consolidated  with  the 
State  Library  and  three  divisions  made 
mandatory,  the  state  library  division,  th^ 
library  extension  division,  and  the  archives 


division.  In  Maine  the  library  commissioa 
was  united  with  the  state  library  and  is 
called  the  Bureau  of  Library  E«xtension.  In 
Tennessee  the  Director  of  County  Library 
Extension  is  under  the  supervision  at  the 
State  Library.  The  question  of  consolidat- 
ing the  commission  with  several  other  state 
departments  of  Oklahoma  was  discussed 
but  no  law  was  passed.  As  a  matter  <A 
economy,  the  Michigan  legislature  elimi- 
nated the  board  of  library  commissions  and 
the  work  formerly  done  by  that  commis- 
sfon  combined  with  the  activities  of  the 
state  library,  but  no  adequate  impropria- 
tion for  the  work  was  made. 

New  York  and  Wisconsin  both  passed 
laws  for  certiflcation  of  librarians.  These 
laws  have  been  printed  in  the  bulletins  of 
these  states  and  other  publications. 

County  tibrary  laws  were  passed  by 
Kansas,  Missouri,  New  York  and  South 
Dakota.  Indiana  and  Wiconsin  amended 
their  county  library  laws.  An  old  county 
library  law  in  Oklahoma  was  made  feasilrte 
by  a  recent  supreme  court  decision. 

Illinois  and  New  Jersey  reported  an  in- 
crease in  the  maximum  tax  levy  rates  al- 
lowed public  libraries.  Illinois'  increase 
was  from  one  and  a  third  to  one  and  eii^t 
tenths  mills;  New  Jersey's  from  one^ulf 
10  one  mill. 

Many  other  states  reported  minor 
changes  in  library  laws. 

The  rest  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  a 
round  table  on  institution  libraries:  Caa 
the  State  Library  Commission  Aid  Their 
Development? 

The  President  asked  Caroline  Webster, 
Director  of  Hospital  Service,  American 
Library  Association,  to  conduct  this  round 
table. 

Mrs.  Rice  was  the  first  speaker  and 
talked  on  the  value  of  interesting  the  pub- 
lic in  institutional  legislation  and  require- 
ments. ^ 

Mrs.  Thayer's  topic  was  the  ubrabt  cr 
THE  GENEBAL  HOSPITAL.  She  ssid  that  the 
library  is  a  therapeutic  essential  to  erery 
hospital.  People  are  not  mentally  sick 
through  and  through  but  are  only  sidL 
in  spots.    The  ill  must  have  spiritual  help 
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and  this  is  gained  fastest  through  books. 
The  patients  must  not  be  separated  from 
the  usual  things  of  life  in  a  hospital  but 
the  surroundings  should  be  made  up  of 
all  the  happy  and  beautiful  things  with 
which  they  are  usually  familiar.  The  use 
made  of  books  is  iiot  for  their  educational 
Talue  but  therapeutic  value. 
Anna  C.  Janmi^'s  paper  on  development 

OP  UBRABIES  IN  SCHOOLS  OP  NUBSING 
THROUGH  EXISTING  STATB  AND  COUNTY  AGEN- 
CIES was  read  by  Jean  E.  Qraften,  Chief 
of  the  Periodical  Department,  Public  Li- 
brary, Philadelphia. 

Kathleen  Jones,  formerly  librarian  of 
the  McLean  Hospital,  Waverly,  Massachu- 
setts, now  General  Secretary  of  the  Mass*- 
chusetts  Commission,  spoke  on  the  Library 
Commission's  responsibility  to  state  and 
county  hospitals.   She  said  the  library  com- 


mission would  have  to  get  behind  the  hos- 
pital work.  One  way  is  to  support  legis- 
lation for  this  work.  Most  hospitals  have 
books  but  the  books  are  not  selected  with 
care.  Friendly  relations  must  be  secured 
with  the  state  hospital  officials.  Prisoners 
should  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  library  to 
select  their  books  and  to  use  it  as  a  read- 
ing room. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

A  second  session  was  held  as  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  American  Library  asso- 
ciation, Saturday  morning  June  25.  (See 
p.    161.) 

The  officers  for  1921  are:  President,  Wm. 
R.  Watson;  first  vice-president,  Wm.  J. 
Hamilton;  second  Tice-president,  Mary  B. 
Palmer;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Anna 
May  Price.  Anna  Mat  Pbicb, 

Secretary. 
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The  24th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Libraries  was 
held  at  Swampscott,  Massachusetts,  June 
21-24,  1921. 

First  Session 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  by 
the  president,  Edward  H.  Redstone,  libra- 
rian, Massachusetts  State  Library,  who 
gave  an  address  of  welcome. 

ADDRESS    OF    WELCOME 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  welcome  you 
to  Swampscott,  Massachusetts.  In  the  past 
an  address  of  welcome  has  customarily 
been  made  by  scmie  one  outside  of  the 
association,  who  has  devoted  his  or  her 
energies  to  extolling  the  whole  average  of 
brains  and  beauty  extended  by  this  body. 
I  confess  to  a  strong  personal  conviction 
on  this  subject  but  I  feel  that  it  would 
hardly  become  a  member  to  enlarge  upon 
it. 

In  fact,  though  our  feelings  of  welcome 
are  warm,  my  words  must  be  few  for  I 
am  unwilling  to  detain  you  from  the  pro- 
gram that  is  to  follow.  I  wish  simply  to 
express  the  great  and  sincere  pleasure  it 


gives  to  us  of  Massachusetts  to  welcome 
you  to  our  state. 

The  pride  of  Bostonians  in  their  native 
city  has  almost  become  proverbial;  you 
have  doubtless  heard  countless  witticisms 
on  the  subject  perpetrated  at  our  expense. 
Imagine  for  yourselves  then,  the  delight 
we  feel  in  initiating  our  best  friends  from 
every  comer  of  the  land  into  this  para* 
dise,  and  if  you  find  in  any  respect  that  it 
falls  below  our  heavenly  ideal,  please  be 
magnanimous,  I  beg  you,  conceal  the  fact 
as  best  you  can  and  spare  our  images. 

Parkman,  writing  of  a  period  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  in  referring  to  our  cold  and 
disagreeaMe  temperament,  says  "Then  as 
now.  New  England  was  best  known  to  her 
neighbors  by  her  worst  side."  May  this 
be  a  ray  of  comfort  for  you,  therefore,  in 
the  hope  that  on  closer  acquaintance  you 
may  find  us  not  quite  as  bad  as  we  seem. 
The  last  conference  in  this  vicinity  was  at 
Magnolia,  a  few  miles  from  here,  in  1902. 
Since  that  time  the  association  has  met  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  where  it  has 
enjoyed  a  generous  and  hearty  welcome, 
but  nowhere,  I  assure  you,  and  I  speak 
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for  Swampscotty  and  I  speak  for  Maasacha- 
setts,  is  there  in  the  hearts  of  librarians 
and  people  toward  you  and  this  associa- 
tion, a  truer  loyalty,  a  Jnster  pride,  or  a 
more  whole-hearted  pleasure  in  your  pres- 
ence than  here  in  the  old  Bay  State.  We 
bid  you  cordial  welcome. 

Second   Session 

The  second  session  was  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  second  group  meeting  of  the 
Special  Libraries  Association,  Wednesday 
afternoon,  June  22.  Herbert  O.  Brigham, 
gave  the  address. 

INFORMATION  SERVICES 

Bt  Herbebt  O.  Bbioham,  Btate  Uf>rariati9 

Rhode  Island 

There  afre  in  this  country  oyer  seventy- 
five  organizations  which  render  a  research 
service  for  compensation.  Some  of  these 
concerns  perform  this  service  by  prepar- 
ing special  data  upon  the  request  of  a 
client,  others  by  publishing  annual  vol- 
umes and  supplementing  these  volumes 
by  monthly,  weekly  and  daily  reports. 

Host  of  the  services  are  of  recent  origin. 
Only  nine  of  the  entire  number  antedate 
this  century  and  there  is  a  long  gap  from 
the  cTedit  concerns,  founded  before  1850, 
to  the  two  corporations  organized  in  1878 
and  1879,  then  another  long  gap  to  the 
five  services  established  during  the  last 
decade  of  the  19th  century. 

I  have  made  an  attempt  to  divide  the 
various  services  into  groups,  and  while  no 
two  persons  would  agree  regarding  this 
grouping,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  placing 
under  one  head  correlated  activities. 

Many  of  these  well-known  names,  such 
as  Bradstreet  or  Dun,  in  common  usage  are 
often  coupled,  but  other  concerns  that  are 
changing  their  form  of  research  defy 
classification.  In  addition  many  of  the 
larger  organizations  render  a  wide  va- 
riety of  services  and  in  order  to  consider 
these  institutions  by  themselves  I  have 
made  two  groupings:  General  Research 
and  Specific  Refiearch.  In  the  latter  group 
I  have  selected  the  following  subdivisions: 
1.  Credit  Rating;  2.  Digests  of  Business; 


3.  Economic  Research;  4.  Industry;  6.  In- 
vestments; 6.  Legislation  and  Taxation;  7. 
Research. 

General  Research 

Under  the  head  of  General  Research  I 
have  placed  seven  of  the  leading  concerns 
of  the  country,  each  of  which  covers  a 
wide  range  of  information  on  several  top- 
ics, as  for  example,  investment,  labor, 
building  and  foreign  trade,  and  I  have 
grouped  these  companies  in  the  order  ci 
formation. 

Bal>son*8  Statistical  Organieation.  One 
of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the  field  of 
commercial  research  is  that  of  Roger  W. 
Babson.  His  life  story  has  been  told  in  a 
picturesque  manner  in  the  American  Magor 
zine  for  February,  1920,  bat  the  real  test 
of  his  work  is  the  institution  at  Wellealey 
Hills  which  has  become  a  living  monu- 
ment to  one  of  the  keenest  statisticians  in 
the  country. 

Forced  by  illness  to  live  away  from  the 
city,  Bir.  Babson  sought  the  hii^ands  near 
Boston  and  while  fighting  disease  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  preparing  analsrsea  for 
bankers.  From  this  small  beginning,  he 
has  built  up  the  well-known  service  of  the 
Babson  organization  and  from  his  quar- 
ters outside  the  marts  of  business  has  de- 
veloped an  organization  which  sweeps  the 
country  for  facts  concerning  industry. 

Space  will  not  permit  further  discus- 
sion of  the  man,  but  the  Babson  reports 
cover  a  wide  range.  Among  the  publica- 
tions may  be  noted  a  semi-monthly  bul- 
letin on  industry;  a  labor  forecast;  month 
ly  publications  entitled  Advice  to  Buyers 
and  Advise  to  Betters;  an  investment  bul- 
letin; a  speculative  bulletin  for  purchas- 
ers of  securities  and  a  key  publication 
called  Weekly  Barometer  Letter,  which  in- 
cludes the  Compositplot  of  American  Busi- 
ness Conditions.  There  is  also  maintained 
an  advisory  service  which  renders  special 
reports  on  labor  and  production  problems. 
In  addition,  the  organization  publishes  a 
desk  sheet  which  groups  the  basic  barom- 
eters of  business  under  twelve  main  heads, 
and  various  maps  showing  trade  condi- 
tions. 
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To  secure  suitable  people  for  this  spe- 
cial type  of  work,  there  has  been  organ- 
ized the  Babeon  Institute  which  conducts 
courses  in  economics,  finance,  business 
methods,  library  methods,  printing,  adver- 
tising and  other  subjects.  The  library 
plays  an  important  part  in  connection 
with  the  organization  and  makes  a  strong 
contribution  to  the  educational  work.  The 
employes  of  the  organization  and  students 
of  the  institute  are  known  as  co-operators 
and  become  identified  with  the  corporation. 

The  senrlce  is  based  upon  the  compilsr 
tion  of  facts  gathered  from  accurate 
sources  and  compiled  with  the  principle 
that  the  element  of  chance  may  be  re- 
moved by  presenting  clear-cut  facts  and 
figures. 

Corporation  Trust  Company.  One  of  the 
older  concerns  engaged  in  information 
senrices  is  the  Corporation  Trust  Company 
which,  while  primarily  "a  company  for 
lawyers,"  maintains  several  services  which 
keep  track  of  legislation  and  taxes.  Orig- 
inally created  to  assist  attorneys  in  the 
organization  of  corporations,  it  has  from 
time  to  time  developed  various  depart- 
ments and  services.  The  subject  matter 
of  this  paper  does  not  permit  the  discus- 
sion of  its  departments  devoted  to  corpo- 
rations, trusts  and  transfer,  but  should 
consider  the  departments  devoted  to  legis- 
lation and  taxation.  The  company  main- 
tains several  services  relating  to  the  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax  and  the  Federal  War  Tax, 
a  notification  department  which  Informs 
attorneys  concerning  the  time  to  file  cor- 
poration reports  and  to  pay  state  taxes, 
and,  in  addition,  a  special  service  for  the 
New  York  State  Income  Tax  and  another 
service  for  the  reporting  of  official  orders 
and  rulings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missions. As  part  of  its  functions  it  has  a 
•Congressional  legislative  service  which 
furnishes  information  concerning  legisla- 
tive action  by  daily  reports.  Another 
service  reports  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
and  official  rulings  thereon. 

The  company  issues  nnmerouB  publica- 
tions, including  the .  Corporation  Journal, 
appearing  ten  times  a  year.    The  company 


has  a  long  record  of  achievement  and  does 
not  feature  the  individual,  but  makes  the 
Corporation  Trust  Co.  the  outstanding  ele- 
ment 

Standard  Statistics  Company.  One  of  the 
largest  organizations  of  its  kind  in  Amer- 
ica is  the  Standard  Statistics  Co.  which 
was  organized  in  1906  to  distribute  accu- 
rate investment  information.  The  com- 
pany maintains  a  comprehensive  trade 
service,  consisting  of  a  daily  survey  and 
forecast,  including  the  general  business 
field  and  the  various  key  industries;  a 
weekly  corporation  and  news  digest  relat- 
ing to  finance,  legislation,  court  decisions, 
labor  and  industry;  a  weekly  foreign  af- 
fairs section  which  is  an  Interpretive  di- 
gest of  foreign  economic  conditions,  and 
a  monthly  statistical  bulletin  contaming 
figures  and  graphs  of  finance  and  business 
conditions.  The  company  also  furnishes  a 
corporation  card  service  which  in  succinct 
form  presents  the  essential  facts  concern- 
ing a  corporation;  a  bond  card  service  of 
similar  scope;  a  special  card  service  for 
Canadian  securities;  a  market  service  for 
inactive,  unlisted  and  local  securities;  a 
daily  corporation  news  service  and  spe- 
cial services  relating  to  dividends,  stock 
market  securities,  sinking  funds  and 
bonds.  Other  features  are  a  weekly  div- 
idend calendar,  a  weekly  market  review, 
and  special  reviews  and  prospectuses  for 
corporations.  The  concern  also  issues  an 
income  tax  manual,  a  loose-leaf  Income 
tax  service  and  a  list  relating  to  the 
status  of  bonds  in  relation  to  taxes. 

This  brief  summary  gives  a  small  con- 
ception of  the  Standard  Statistics  organ- 
ization. Their  sales  manager  in  corre- 
spondence states:  "We  have  always  stood 
tor  the  institution  idea  rather  than  ex- 
ploiting individuals  or  personnel,'*  and 
even  the  letterhead  does  not  contain  the 
name  of  an  individual. 

Brookmire  Economic  Service.  A  newer 
&ervice  which  has  recently  entered  into 
competition  with  the  older  concerns  is  the 
Brookmire  Economic  Service. 

Fourteen  years  ago  J.  H.  Brookmire  of 
St   Louis  developed   a   barometric  chart 
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and  began  research  work  which  culminat- 
ed fire  years  later  in  the  organixation  of 
the  Brookmire  Service.  In  1916  Mr. 
Brookmire  severed  his  connection  with  the 
service  and  the  organisation  removed  to 
New  York  City  with  WiUiam  H.  Walker 
as  president 

The  Bro<Aunire  Service  is  similar  in 
scope  to  the  Baheon  Service.  It  issues  a 
comprehensive  set  of  publications.  Among 
the  Imprints  are  a  weekly  periodical  en- 
titled The  Forecaster,  which  discusses  in 
the  four  issues  of  the  month  either  finan- 
cial, manufacturing,  business  or  transpor- 
tation conditions;  a  semi-monthly  trade 
bulletin  in  two  sections,  one  covering  com- 
modity conditions  and  the  other,  sales  and 
credit;  a  monthly  financial  bulletin;  an 
investment  opportunity  bulletin  issued 
monthly;  a  bi-weekly  analyst  which  shows 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  securities  and  notes 
market  policy;  a  monthly  building  bulle- 
tin; and  a  monthly  sales  and  credit  mi^. 
All  these  publications  are  supplemented  by 
two  barometer  charts,  one  covering  indus- 
trial stocks  and  commodity  prices,  the 
other,  bonds  and  railroad  stocks,  and  a 
twelve-month  record  of  the  New  York  se- 
curity market,  entitled  The  Brookmire 
TrenA  Chart. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  As  part 
of  the  business  pourses  conducted  by  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  there  has 
been  established  a  Business  Conditions 
Service  which  supplies  the  subscribers  to 
the  course  with  specific  information  on 
current  business  events.  Four  monthly 
bulletins  are  issued  in  weekly  rotation. 
The  bulletins  cover  business  conditions, 
investment  conditions,  business  progress 
and  trade.  In  addition,  modern  business 
reports  are  prepared  by  the  research  and 
editorial  division  and  the  organisation 
also  extends  the  use  of  this  service  to  non- 
subscribers. 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
which  came  into  existence  in  1913,  was 
primarily  started  to  publish  business  lit- 
erature. Its  first  service  was  the  Federal 
Tax  Service  which  has  expanded  from  a 
bound  volume  to  loose-leaf  form  and,  as 


the  concern  expresses  it,  *^ut8  taxes  on  a 
business  basis."  The  company  also  issues 
a  special  service  for  inheritance  taxes.  It 
covers  the  inheritance  tax  law  of  every 
state  and  of  the  Federal  government  with 
suitable  references  to  court  decisions  and 
regulations. 

A  new  d^artment  inaugurated  by  the 
company,  known  as  the  Business  Informa- 
tion Service,  is  similar  in  type  to  the 
Business  Digest,  with  the  addition  of  cer- 
tain interesting  features.  Business  books 
are  reviewed  and  digested  and,  in  addition, 
any  book  digested  is  loaned  to  subscribers 
to  the  service  and  may  be  kept  for  a  period 
of  ten  days,  after  which  it  may  be  returned 
or  purchased  at  list  price.  The  informa- 
tion service  covers  eight  hundred  publi- 
cations, including  business  magatinee, 
trade  Journals  and  house  organs.  If  a  sub- 
scriber desires  exhaustive  information  on 
a  special  subject,  the  services  of  the  Re- 
search Department  are  at  his  disposaL  It 
also  offers  the  larger  business  orgmla- 
tions  what  is  termed  a  "douUe  senrioe" 
whereby  the  department  heads  are  sup- 
plied with  special  binders  containing  data 
concerning  their  particular  department. 
Prentice-Hall  also  publishes  a  number  of 
business  books  and  maintains  an  organ- 
ization of  over  one  hundred  people.  Hie 
service  is  headed  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Ger- 
stepberg,  head  of  the  Finance  Department 
of  New  York  University,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  is  Richard  P.  Bt- 
tinger,  Asst  Professor  of  Finance  of  New 
York  University. 

Commerce  Clearing  House.  A  new  com- 
pany in  the  field  of  general  research  is  the 
Commerce  Clearing  House  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1917  by  WUliam  KixMiUer,  a 
Chicago  attorney.  Originally  planned  to 
extend  tax  assistance  to  banking  houses, 
the  organisation  has  undertaken  more 
comprehensive  duties  and,  in  addition  to 
an  elaborate  tax  service  consisting  of  pub- 
lications, tax  guides,  a  Federal  Tax  bul- 
letin service,  a  Federal  Tax  return  con- 
sultation service,  and  a  tax  law  traininir 
course,  it  continues  to  render  special  serv- 
ice to  banks,  such  as  the  publication  of 
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syndicated  pamphlets  and  booklets,  includ- 
ing  a  business  barometer  issued  as  a 
monthly  bulletin.  In  1921  the  organiza- 
tion began  the  issuance  of  a  current  busi- 
ness surrey  prepared  by  its  Research  De- 
partment, accompanied  by  a  seyen-Yolume 
set,  entitled  Modem  lmsine$$  fundamen- 
tals, which  is  given  as  part  of  the  service. 
The  Clearing  House  also  issues  an  Income 
and  toar  tax  guide  and  its  Legal  Depart- 
ment analyzes  corporation  accounts  for  tax 
purposes.  The  organization  is  divided  into 
four  departments,  headed  by  the  firm  of 
KizMiller  and  Baar  as  counsel.  While 
the  title  Commerce  Clearing  House  would 
imply  a  wide  range  of  activity,  the  strength 
of  the  organization  is  largely  placed  in 
taxation  and  special  bank  services. 

Specific  Research 

In  this  group  I  have  placed  the  concerns 
that  are  so  organized  that  they  confine 
themselves  to  a  definite  line  of  research  or 
service.  As  time  passes,  many  of  the  or- 
ganizations are  changing  their  formation 
and  adding  services  or  abandoning  serv- 
ices which  do  not  pay.  I  have  grouped 
the  seven  sub-divisions  alphabetically,  but 
have  arranged  the  concerns  thereunder  in 
chronological  order.  Oddly  enough,  this 
arrangement  places  at  the  forefront  of 
the  organizations  devoted  to  specific  re- 
search, two  of  the  oldest  concerns  in  the 
country. 

1.    Credit  Rating 

The  outstanding  names  in  the  field  of 
commerce  are  the  mercantile  agencies  of 
Dun  and  Bradstreet.  When  concerns  have 
rendered  reliable  service  for  upwards  of 
seventy  years,  they  have  achieved  a  repu- 
tation and  good  will  that  are  enviable. 
Dun  and  Bradstreet  have  been  the  signets 
for  accurate  information  regarding  busi- 
ness standing.  Their  very  strength  has 
prevented  competition  from  less  Worthy 
concerns  and  both  come  within  the  field  of 
information  services. 

Dun's  Mercantile  Agency.  The  panic  of 
1837  was  the  indirect  cause  of  the  forma- 
tion of  Dun's  Mercantile  Agency.  The 
failure  of  the  firm  with  which  Lewis  Tap- 


pan  was  connected  caused  Mr.  Tappan  to 
seek  a  more  reliable  method  of  securing 
information  regarding  the  financial  re- 
sources of  those  asking  for  credit  than  was 
then  available,  and  on  June  1,  1841,  Mr. 
Tappan  established  in  New  York  City  a 
mercantile  agency  "for  the  protection  and 
promotion  of  trade,"  the  first  institution 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Later  Benjamin 
Douglas  became  identified  with  the  firm 
and  soon  Lewis  Tappan  retired  in  favor 
of  his  brother,  Arthur  Tappan.  In  1854 
Robert  Graham  Dun  became  a  partner. 
Mr.  Douglas  sold  out  his  entire  interest  to 
Mr.  Dun,  and  in  1864  the  name  became 
*^,  6.  Dun  ft  Co.*'  Branches  were  estab- 
lished in  the  principal  cities  and  in  1921 
Dun's  Agency  maintains  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  branches  in  various  trade 
centers  throughout  the  world. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  description  of 
the  elaborate  system  which  enables  the 
firm  to  ascertain  the  credit  standing  of 
anyone  in  the  country.  Credit  is  one  of 
the  essential  factors  of  modern  trade  and 
the  agency  plays  a  strong  part  in  stabiliz- 
ing business.  Undoubtedly  organizations 
of  this  type  decrease  the  percentage  of 
failures  and  prevent  fraud.  In  addition 
to  the  bulky  reference  book  which  places 
a  rating  upon  concerns  throughout  the 
country,  special  reports  can  be  obtained 
by  subscribers  upon  application. 

Bradstreet  Company,  A  concern  with  an 
equally  honorable  record  is  that  of  the 
Bradstreet  Company.  Founded  in  1849  by 
J.  M.  Bradstreet,  it  also  lias  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  has  maintained  a  system  of 
investigation,  reporting  and  credit  rating 
which  stands  for  integrity  and  business 
honesty.  Bradstreet  has  made  a  scientific 
investigation  of  the  statistics  of  failures. 
The  company  publishes  a  rating  book  with 
statements  concerning  over  two  million 
names  of  persons  and,  in  addition,  a  gazet- 
teer section  containing  a  compendium  of 
data  concerning  seventy-eight  thousand 
places.  Bradstreet's  gives  a  mercantile 
report  to  subscribers  which  shows  at  a 
glimpse  the  character  of  the  person,  firm 
or  corporation  and  renders  an  information 
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flenrlM  of  the  highest  Talue.  Both  Don 
and  Brmdetreet's  deriye  an  Income  solely 
from  the  legitimate  bosiness  of  InTestigar 
tion  of  credit  and  the  dissemination  of  re- 
ports. Neither  have  ondertaken  any  ac- 
tlTltles  which  extend  beyond  this  function* 

2,   Digetta  of  Businesi 

The  literature  of  business  has  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  reader  is  oyer- 
whelmed  with  the  mass  of  material.  For 
the  conyenience  of  the  man  In  the  world  of 
industry  and  for  the  aid  of  the  librarian, 
there  hare  been  established  business  di- 
gests which  pass  in  swift  reriew  the  lit- 
erature of  the  industrial  world.  Another 
group  has  a  bibliographic  function  and  an- 
alyses reports  and  documents.  As  busi- 
ness touches  so  closely  the  field  of  public 
affairs,  some  of  these  publications  have  in- 
cluded the  broader  term  and  place  business 
within  the  realm  of  public  affairs.  In  this 
group  I  haye  noted  in  order  of  formation 
the  Public  Afbdrs  Information  Senrice,  the 
Business  Digest  and  the  Business  Data 
Bureau.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  also  publish- 
ing a  digest,  has  been  considered  under 
General  Research. 

Public  Affair$  Infarwiation  Service. 
TwelTe  years  ago  the  special  librarians 
achioTed  an  organisation  and  soon  the 
need  of  securing  accurate  bibliographic 
information  for  certain  fugitlye  material 
caused  an  informal  gathering  at  a  library 
conference  and  the  selection  of  John  A. 
Lapp,  then  editor  of  Special  lAhrariea,  for 
the  task  of  compiling  the  data.  At  first 
the  material  was  mimeographed,  then  It 
was  issued  in  printed  form  and  later  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.  and  for  the  past  seyen  years  has  been 
conducted  by  that  organisation. 

It  is  a  purely  co^peratiye  undertaking 
and  the  general  conduct  of  the  seryice  is 
in  charge  of  a  publication  committee  elect- 
ed by  the  corporators.  Messrs.  William- 
son, Godard,  Lapp,  Hicks  and  Wheeler  are 
all  familiar  to  you  and  the  caliber  of  the 
committee  indicates  the  close  affiliation 
with  the  librarians.  Mr.  Williamson  as 
chief  has  at  his  command  the  resources 


of  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  the 
P.  A.  I.  S.  is  the  gainer  thereby,  as  the 
publications  fiowlng  into  the  public  library 
are  garnered  and  gleaned  for  the  rich  ma- 
terial worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  bulletiii. 

A  weekly  bulletin  is  Issued,  a  bi^nonthly 
cumulation  and  an  annual  yc^ume.  The 
treatment  is  comprehensiye  and  coyers  the 
entire  field  of  public  affairs;  fugitlye  pam- 
phlets are  noted;  books  and  important  fea- 
tures in  newspapers  are  analysed;  and 
nnpubllshed  and  typewritten  material  re- 
corded. 

Bibliographical  data  are  prepared  by  the 
co-operators  under  usual  routine,  sent  to 
the  seryice  as  manuscript,  duly  listed  and 
upon  request  of  members  the  senrlce  fui^ 
nishes  typewritten  copies  at  cost  The 
Research  Department  is  a  feature  of  the 
organization  and  membership  in  the  P.  A. 
I.  S.  giyes  the  co-operator  the  yaluable 
facilities  ayailable  in  New  York  City. 

An  important  feature  of  this  seryice  is 
the  furnishing  of  photostat  copies  of  ma- 
terial listed  in  the  bulletins.  The  senrlce 
also  makes  bibliogrfM;>hical,  statistical  and 
general  researches  and  digests,  utilising 
experienced  bibliographers  and  research 
workers. 

The  P.  A.  L  S.  is  a  unique  undertaking. 
Its  chief  strength  lies  in  its  function  as 
a  clearing  house  of  bibliographic  actlyities. 
It  would  well  pay  an  inyestlgator  to  write 
to  the  P.  A.  I.  S.  before  undertaking  a  re- 
search in  order  to  ascertain  what  has  been 
preyiously  accomplished  on  the  subject 

One  cannot  resist  treating  the  P.  A.  I.  S. 
in  a  friendly  yein  because  it  is  near  to  the 
hearts  of  the  librarians. 

Business  Digest  Service.  The  Business 
Digest  is  an  expansion  of  a  periodical  into 
a  senrlce.  Originally  established  as  Infor- 
mation in  the  year  1915  by  the  R.  R.  Bow- 
ker  Co.  under  the  editorship  of  Fremont 
Rider,  it  had  its  initial  conception  in  the 
Index  to  Dates,  published  at  first  as  a  part 
of  the  American  Library  Annual.  In  1916 
the  publication  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  new  owners,  but  with  the  same  editorial 
directorship.  In  1917  it  changed  its  title 
to  the  Business  Digest  and  in  that  form 
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has  been  familiar  to  librarians  for  several 
years.  In  September*  1920,  the  BuHneaa 
Digest  was  entitled  BuHnesM  Digest  Serv- 
ice  and  was  divided  into  sections.  These 
sections  have  been  expanded  from  time  to 
time  and  at  present  are  grouped  as  fol- 
lows: Accounting  and  office  methods;  ad- 
vertising and  sales  promotion;  banking 
and  investment;  executive  management; 
foreign  trade;  mianufacturing;  and  store 
management.  Each  section  is  printed  on 
different  c<dored  paper  and  has  appended 
thereto  a  special  supplement  called  the 
Business  Outlook. 

The  service  examines  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty  trade  and  business  publications 
and  issues  in  total  three  hundred  and  nine- 
ty numbers  of  the  Digest  Service,  includ* 
ing  the  weekly  issues,  seventy-two  monthly 
cumulative  issues  and  six  annual  bound 
volumes. 

Business  Data  Bureau,  Indianapolis  is 
the  home  of  the  Business  Data  Bureau 
with  the  sub-title, National  (Hearing  House 
of  Business  Information.  The  organiza- 
tion, established  in  1917,  publishes  a 
weekly  periodical  entitled  Business  Data 
Weekly  Review.  This  publication  analyzes 
business  magazines  and  the  leading  trade 
journals.  Subscribers  also  receive  a  quar- 
terly cumulation  of  the  digests  that  have 
appeared  during  each  quarter  and  a  re- 
search privilege  is  also  extended  to  cli- 
ents. 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  digests,  we 
should  include  under  this  head  the  various 
bibliographies  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co. 
The  service  rendered  by  this  concern  is  so 
familiar  to  librariaxls  that  a  statement 
regarding  the  various  publications  is  al- 
most unnecessary.  Tet,  the  bibliographic 
undertakings  of  this  company  should  not 
pass  unnoticed  as  they  are  truly  a  part  of 
Information  Services  in  the  broadest 
sense. 

S.   Economic  Research 

In  addition  to  the  large  concerns,  such 
as  the  Babson  Statistical  Organization,  the 
Brookmire  Economic  Service  and  the 
Standard  Statistics  Co.,  there  are  sevend 


institutions  and  concerns  which  are  en- 
gaged in  economic  research. 

Harvard  University,  Committee  on  Boo- 
nomic  Research  Statistical  Service,  In 
1917  the  university  appointed  a  commit- 
tee, headed  by  Prof.  Charles  J.  Bullock,  to 
conduct  investigations  of  various  problems 
relating  to  current  business  affairs.  As  a 
result  of  its  investigations,  the  committee 
decided  to  offer  to  business  men  for  the 
year  1919  a  forecasting  service,  based  on 
certain  new  methods  of  statistical  analysis. 
The  service  met  with  warm  support  from 
leading  business  men  and  is  now  publish- 
ing the  following  series:  An  index  of  busi- 
ness conditions,  issued  semi-monthly;  also 
advance  letters  giving  the  earliest  possible 
notice  of  the  movement  of  the  index;  a 
monthly  review;  special  supplements 
printed  several  times  a  year  presenting 
economic  investigations  of  special  inter- 
est; and  a  quarterly  summary  of  world 
statistics.  The  service  has  been  especially 
fortunate  in  its  accurate  forecasting  of 
commodity  price  movements,  and  under 
the  editorship  of  Prof.  Warren  N.  Persons, 
has  developed  an  unusually  valuable  busi- 
ness publication  which  bears  the  stamp  of 
the  eminent  university. 

Bankers  Economic  Service.  The  Bank- 
ers Economic  Service  publishes  s^^Weekly 
Forecast  similar  in  type  to  publications  is- 
sued by  the  various  banks.  In  addition, 
the  service  issues  bi-weekly  charts  and 
graphs,  monthly  analyses  and  quarterly 
statistical  compilations.  The  service  is  in 
charge  of  H.  F.  Rawll,  distributor,  but  I 
am  unable  to  learn  the  history  and  devel- 
opment of  the  organization. 

International  Statistical  Service.  F.  H. 
Kenney,  formerly  editor  of  the  World  Al- 
manac, has  established  the  International 
Statistical  Service,  and  offers  the  facili- 
ties of  his  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  data  upon  commerce,  finance, 
labor  and  production,  and,  in  addition,  un- 
dertakes research  and  prepares  special  re- 
ports. I  have  no  further  information  re- 
garding the  service. 
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4.    Industry 

I  have  grouped  under  Industry  organizar 
tions  covering  a  broad  field  of  actiyities. 
The  subdiyision  includes  concerns  inter- 
ested in  building  reports,  exporting,  sales, 
industrial  relations,  marketing  territories, 
purchasing  and  trafiic. 

F,  W,  Dodge  Company.  This  organiza- 
tion, estaUished  in  1892  by  Frederick  W. 
Dodge,  was  the  outcome  of  an  undertaking 
by  six  Boston  contractors  to  employ  a  man 
to  gather  news  about  proposed  new  build- 
ings. Mr.  Dodge  agreed  to  obtain  clients 
and  undertook  the  task.  From  this  small 
beginning  the  Dodge  Senrlce  has  grown 
into  a  nationally  known  institution  which 
extends  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the 
.Mississippi  Valley.  The  company  pub- 
lishes a  dally  report  on  building  and  engi- 
neering operations,  compiles  a  monthly 
record  of  construction  actiyities.  conducts 
a  special  inquiry  service  for  subscribers 
and  Is  the  leading  American  authority  on 
building  records.  The  corporation  also 
prints  The  American  Contractor,  The  Ar- 
chitectural Record,  The  Real  Estate  Rec- 
ord and  Guide  and  BweeVa  Catalog. 

MacLean  Building  Reports,  Ltd.  An  or- 
ganisation which  renders  a  building  re- 
port service  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
was  organized  by  Hugh  C.  MacLean  In 
1911.  The  moving  spirjt  in  the  organiza- 
tion is  the  general  manager,  A.  R.  Whitte- 
more,  who  has  been  with  the  concern  since 
its  formation.  The  corporation  Issues  a 
monthly  building  review  and  a  system  of 
follow-up  reports,  beginning  with  an  ad- 
vance information  report,  followed  by  sec- 
ond, third  and  fourth  reports  as  data  con- 
cerning certain  new  construction  come  to 
hand.  These  reports  may  continue  until 
construction  is  actually  begun  and  all  sub- 
contracts awarded.  They  are  sent  out  in 
multigraph  form  and  supplemented  in  the 
manner  stated.  The  MacLean  organization 
also  keeps  closely  in  touch  with  construc- 
tion problems  by  the  issuance  of  nine 
trade  publications. 

American  Export  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. The  development  of  the  American 
export  market  caused  the  creation  In  1911 


of  this  export  association  which  is  headed 
by  William  C.  Redfield,  formerly  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  has  among  its  di- 
rectors prominent  American  manufactur- 
ers. 

The  association  publishes  a  weekly  bul- 
letin, maintains  a  foreign  credit  service;  a 
patent  and  trade  mark  bureau;  and  a 
translation  bureau. 

Contact  with  foreign  buyers  is  secured 
by  cards  of  introduction  which  accredit 
the  buyer  to  the  New  York  office  of  the 
association.  These  cards  are  counter- 
signed by  the  American  Consul  and  are 
presented  to  the  association  when  the 
buyer  reaches  the  country. 

The  organization  maintains  a  New  York 
and  a  Washington  office  and  aftords  a  gen- 
eral advisory  service  to  all  its  members. 

United  States  Corporation  Company. 
The  United  States  Corporation  Co.,  estab- 
lished in  1911,  maintains  a  service  for  law- 
yers. It  issues  a  semi-monthly  report  serv- 
ice and  prepares  a  corporation  manuaL 
The  corporation  has  an  extensive  organ- 
ization with  twelve  branc^  offices. 

Architectural  Service  Bureau.  This  or- 
ganization was  started  in  April,  1915,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Architectural  Service 
Corporation  and  in  June,  1921,  assumed 
its  present  title  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  P.  H.  Wood  of  Philadelphia.  The 
concern  has  two  groups  of  clients:  manu- 
facturers of  building  materials  and  spe- 
cialties; and  secondly,  actual  engineers 
and  builders.  For  the  first  class  the  cor- 
poration prepares  service  sheets  which  are 
in  broadside  and  contain  both  drawings 
and  specification.  For  the  second  class  the 
services  are  issued  in  standardized  form, 
and  newly  revised  sheets,  properly  indexed, 
are  sent  out  at  quarterly  intervals.  An 
engineer  or  architect  would,  therefore, 
eventually  build  up  a  cumulative  refer- 
ence collection  of  these  various  service 
sheets. 

Dartnell  Corporation.  A  service  organ- 
ized in  1915  and  devoted  to  sales  manage- 
ment is  conducted  by  the  Dartnell  Corpo- 
ration of  Chicago.  The  concern  issues  a 
weekly  news  bulletin  for  salesmen,  a  fort- 
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nightly  confidential  senrice  letter  for  sales 
managers,  a  monthly  issue  of  the  Dartnell 
Boies  Index,  and  a  monthly  report  on  some 
special  investigation  relating  to  salesman- 
ship. The  corporation  is  headed  by  J.  C. 
Aspley,  president,  and  M.  D.  Aspley«  vice- 
president  and  secretary. 

NatiOfuU  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
Thirty  national  organizations  identified 
with  Industry  organized  in  May,  1916,  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  One 
of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  board 
was  to  provide  a  bureau  of  scientific  re- 
search and  a  clearing  house  of  informa- 
tion, and  with  this  intent  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  established  a  re- 
search department  which  has  compiled 
over  fifty  research  and  special  reports.  The 
board,  through  these  reports,  keeps  in  con- 
tact with  industrial  movements  and  labor 
problems. 

A  weekly  publication,  entitled  The  In- 
dustrial News  Survey,  digests  industrial 
news  as  reported  in  reliable  papers  and 
there  are  in  addition  an  annual  book  re- 
view, special  leafiets  and  monogrraphs.  A 
weekly  service  letter  is  issued  by  the 
board  exclusively  for  its  members. 

The  board  maintains  an  industrial  in- 
formation service  which  renders  assist- 
ance to  employers  in  the  solution  of  indus- 
trial questions.  The  organization,  through 
its  aflUiations,  reaches  fifty  thousand 
manufacturing  concerns  employing  over 
seven  million  men  and  women. 

Jewelers*  Research  Bureau  was  estab- 
lished in  1917  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Retail  Jewelers'  Association. 
Its  purpose  is  to  secure  information  re- 
lating to  the  cost  of  doing  business.  Stand- 
ard accounting  terms  have  been  adopted 
and  a  manual  of  operating  accounts  for  re- 
tail Jewelers  has  been  prepared.  A  con- 
tract has  been  made  with  the  Harvard  Bu- 
reau of  Business  Research  for  the  prep- 
aration of  bulletins  on  the  subject  of  jew- 
elry. 

Co-operative  Data  Exchange,  The  H.  P. 
Qould  Co.,  publishers  of  the  efllciency 
magazine  100%,  established  in  1917  the 
Co-operative  Data  ESzchange  as  an  expan- 


sion of  the  service  rendered  by  the  maga- 
zine. It  is  also  called  the  Qould  Report 
Information  Service  and  was  organized  by 
this  company  to  investigate,  compile  and 
analjrze  selling  data  regarding  equipment, 
combining  industrial  engineering  and  cost 
accounting  practice.  Reports  are  made  by 
investigators  and  these  reports  are  after- 
wards reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  for  use 
by  salesmen. 

Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Employment  Re- 
search. This  organization,  established  in 
1919  and  located  at  San  Francisco,  con- 
ducts a  service  relating  entirely  to  per- 
sonnel and  management  The  first  pub- 
lication was  entitled  Employment  ProJ^lems 
and  was  later  replaced  with  information 
service  bulletins.  In  1921,  a  publication 
entitled  Personnel  Club  Exchange  was  cre- 
ated which  became  the  organ  of  the  bu- 
reau maintained  by  the  corporation.  This 
bureau  was  operated  in  connection  with 
the  Personnel  Club  Exchange  and  acts  as 
a  central  clearing  house  for  information 
concerning  personnel.  This  organization 
has  created  a  point  of  contact  for  the  vari- 
ous corporations  interested  in  scientific 
personnel  management 

Industrial  Service  Bureau,  For  several 
years  J.  L.  Tope  of  Kansas  City  has  been 
making  an  intensive  study  of  the  economic 
worth  of  the  various  market  centers,  pre- 
paring the  material  in  card  form  for  cli- 
ents under  the  name  of  the  Industrial 
Service  Bureau.  Recently  the  material 
thus  filed  was  compiled  in  book  form  for 
the  use  of  newspaper  publishers  and  the 
volumes  distributed  in  each  market  center. 
This  book,  entitled  The  sellers  and  the  buy- 
ers, analyzes  the  various  markets,  and,  in 
addition,  contains  a  business  analysis  of 
the  local  city  in  which  the  newspaper  is 
located.  The  organization  confines  itself 
to  market  analysis,  but  co-operates  with 
newspapers  by  offering  to  prepare.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  analyses,  such  special  letters  as 
the  publisher  may  desire. 

Bloomfleld's  Labor  Digest.  Turning  to 
another  phase  of  industry,  we  find  in  Bos- 
ton, Meyer  and  David  Bloomfield,  who  for 
twenty  years  have  specialized  on  Indus- 
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trial  relations.  Thej  haT«  organlied  a 
sanrloe  whidi  includes  a  publication  en* 
titled  Indu9trUa  Relations,  containing  nu- 
merous supplements  concerning  labor  prob- 
lems. While  styled  as  a  senrice,  it  is  more 
properly  a  puUication  devoted  to  one  par- 
ticular field,  supplemented  by  charts  an- 
alysing plans  and  methods  in  connection 
with  industrial  relations. 

Industrial  Informatian  Service,  Inc. 
Boston  is  also  the  home  of  an  organisation 
known  as  the  Industrial  Information  Senr- 
ice,  Ino,  which  was  established  in  Norem- 
ber,  1919,  and  which  conducts  an  eztensiTe 
service  for  industrial  and  mercantile  es- 
tablishments. Its  principal  publication  is 
a  weekly  report  on  various  phases  of  in- 
dustry. In  addition,  it  has  a  personal  let- 
ter service,  a  consulting  service  and  a  de- 
partment relating  to  special  research.  The 
president  of  the  organisation  is  John  Ke- 
ren; the  vice-president  is  Professor  Car- 
roll W.  Doten,  both  well-known  in  the  in- 
dustrial world. 

TePU'Where  Company  of  America.  The 
modem  ramifications  of  industry  have  cre- 
ated a  demand  for  purchasing  information 
and  caused  the  organisation  in  1920  of  the 
Tel-U-Where  Co.  of  America.  Its  home 
office  is  in  Boston,  but  it  is  planning  to 
open  branch  offices  in  the  larger  cities  of 
the  country.  The  organisation  primarily 
deals  with  advertised  and  trade-named 
goods,  and  keeps  on  file  in  each  office  a 
list  of  local  dealers  and  articles  adver- 
tised by  subscribers.  Listing  catalogs  are 
mailed  to  the  subscribers  from  the  local 
office  and,  in  addition,  the  company  fur- 
nishes a  classified  buying  service,  looking 
up  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  any  arti- 
cle from  shoe  strings  to  real  estate.  The 
corporation  is  headed  by  Earle  6.  Knight 
as  President,  Wesley  B.  Honk,  Secretary, 
and  J.  Harc^d  Drake,  Treasurer. 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Research  was  or- 
ganised at  Washington  in  1918  to  study 
industrial  relations.  It  was  later  moved 
to  New  York  and  courses  in  employment 
management  organised.  Its  office  library 
and  information  files  are  at  the  service  of 
researchers  and  librarians. 


Amaioan  Paper  and  Pulp  AssodoHan 
maintains  an  Information  Service  whidi 
was  established  in  April,  1921.  The  serv- 
ice distributes  to  members  of  the  associa- 
tion information  concerning  conditions  in 
the  industry  and  prepares  publicity  mar 
terial  for  the  annual  convention.  The 
service  is  conducted  without  charge  as  an 
association  function  for  members. 

National  Machine  Tool  Builder^  Asso- 
ciation conducts  a  statistical  department 
for  the  purpose  of  suj^lying  members  of 
the  association  with  information  conoeni- 
ing  market  conditions  in  the  industry. 

Old  CoUmp  Business  InforMoUon  Berv- 
ice,  established  1920,  is  conducted  exdu- 
Bively  for  members  of  the  Old  Ocrtony  Club. 
The  service  answers  questions  on  ooiuiier- 
cial  and  industrial  subjects  and  for  this 
purpose  maintains  a  special  section  in  the 
Old  Colony  Magazine. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Boonomie  Re- 
search was  formed  in  February,  1920,  to 
conduct  impartial  investigations  in  the 
field  of  economic  social  and  industrial 
science.  Dr.  Edwin  F.  Gay  is  Presideat 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  There  are  nine 
other  directors  at  large  and  directors  by 
appointment  from  national  organisations 
of  importance.  The  research  staff  is  in 
charge  of  W.  C.  Mitchell. 

Whipple  Technical  LUMraries  conducted 
by  George  Francis  Whipple,  of  Boston*  is  a 
cooperative  service  among  technical  manu- 
facturers for  the  purpose  of  supplying  en- 
gineering literature. 

The  Qas  Age.  The  magadne  entitled 
the  Oas  Age  has  recently  established  a  re- 
port service  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
data  to  manufacturers  who  are  Interested 
in  the  gas  industry,  l^edal  reports  have 
been  prepared  on  various  subjects  relating 
to  appliances,  equipment  and  special  ma- 
chinery. The  service  is  rendered  without 
charge  to  manufacturers. 

Society  of  Automotive  Engineers.  Ae 
Society  of  Automotive  Bngineers  has  re- 
cently organised  a  research  departmest 
It  will  not  only  create  a  laboratory,  bat 
also  will  work  in  harmony  with  othM*  In- 
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dttstrlal  laboratories  and  kindred  depart- 
ments. 

IntematUmal  LilMrary  Bervice,  located 
at  Pittsburgh,  maintains  a  reference  li- 
brary dealing  excluslyely  with  labor  and 
Industrial  matters,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  radical  labor  propaganda.  The  su- 
perrlslng  director  Is  Edgar  B.  Spear. 

The  field  of  Insurance  has  its  own  group 
of  Information  senrlces.  The  leading  or- 
ganization In  which  all  the  fire  Insurance 
companies  participate  Is  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  The  infor- 
mation furnished  to  members  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  Includes  summaries  of  fire 
losses.  Insurance  laws,  fraudulent  Insur- 
ance claims  and  arson.  The  A.  M.  Best 
Co.  furnish  a  report  service  for  Insurance 
companies.  Including  special  bulletins  and 
reports,  Insurance  engineering,  and  tech- 
nical adTlce  In  fire  protection.  The  Under- 
writers and  Credit  Bureau  has  conducted  a 
special  service  since  1878.  This  service, 
while  similar  to  a  mercantile  agency,  spe- 
cializes on  character  Information  and  pre- 
pares confidential  reports  for  Insurance 
companies. 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  Industry 
the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
should  be  mentioned.  Created  to  aid  the 
business  world  and  to  establish  standards 
of  accounting  and  business  practice.  It  has 
been  of  great  service  to  the  grocery  trade, 
the  boot  and  shoe  Industry  and  other 
trades.  Bulletins  have  been  Issued  at  In- 
tervals presenting  the  results  of  field 
studies  and  investigations. 

5.    Investments 

The  field  of  investments  has  caused  the 
creation  of  many  research  bureaus  to  ad- 
vise clients  regarding  the  value  of  secur- 
ities and  In  some  cases  to  prognosticate 
market  conditions.  The  Babson  Statistical 
Organization,  the  Brookmire  Economic 
Service  and  the  Standard  Statistics  Co.  all 
naalntaln  departments  which  analyze  the 
Inyestment  market 

Poor's  Publishing  Company.  The  de- 
mand for  information  regarding  railroad 
seeiirlties  caused  the  creation  of  an  an- 


alytical publication  containing  statistics 
on  railways  or  tramways  and  in  1879  Hen- 
ry V.  Poor  Issued  his  first  volume  entitled 
foot's  MamM  of  Railroads.  Thirty  years 
previous,  Mr.  Poor  had  become  the  editor 
of  the  American  Railway  Journal  and  had 
v/rltten  copiously  on  the  history  of  rail- 
roads In  this  country.  In  1883  industrial 
corporations  were  added  to  the  manual  and 
this  feature  of  the  publication  became  so 
important  that  seven  years  later  the  data 
concerning  industrials  were  placed  In  a 
separate  volume  called  Poor's  Handbook  of 
Investment  Securities.  This  latter  volume 
was  afterwards  discontinued,  but  was  re- 
vived in  1910  as  a  second  volume  to  the 
Railroad  Manual.  In  1913,  the  Public  Util- 
ities Manual  was  established,  making  three 
volumes  in  the  series.  Six  years  later  the 
Moody  Manual  was  merged  with  Poor's 
Manual  and  the  consolidated  manual  Is- 
sued by  the  Poor's  Publishing  Co. 

While  this  may  not  be  clearly  a  part  of 
service,  I  am  sketching  brlefiy  the  history 
and  dev^opment  of  this  puUlcatlon  to 
show  the  background  of  the  organization. 
The  grrandson  of  the  founder  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  present  company  and  the  Poor 
family  have  been  Identified  with  railroad 
records  for  over  seventy  years. 

The  daily  digest  service  is  a  special  fear 
ture  which,  with  frequent  cumulations, 
keeps  track  of  all  corporation  news.  In 
addition  thereto,  dally  dividend  records, 
followed  by  weekly  and  monthly  records, 
are  a  part  of  the  service.  The  organizar 
tion  issues  a  weekly  investment  letter  and 
a  monthly  Investment  Outlook.  The  com- 
pany also  prints  a  volume  entitled  Classir 
fled  Investment  Holdings  which  gives  valu- 
able information  concerning  the  invest- 
ment holdings  of  banks,  trust  companies, 
insurance  companies  and  other  corpora- 
tions. In  addition  to  the  digest  sheets,  the 
company  publishes  weekly  Recent  Security 
Offerings,  tables  of  defaulted  Interest  and 
a  call  bond  sheet 

Moody's  Investors  Service.  Wall  Street 
for  many  years  has  been  familiar  with  the 
personality  of  John  Moody.  He  entered 
the  "Street"  in  1890  and  became  associated 
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with  the  l)ankiiig  house  of  Spencer,  Trask 
ft  Co.    During  his  connection  with  the  con- 
cern,  he  organized   a   Statistical   Depart- 
ment which  then  was  a  novelty  in  hanking 
circles,  but  after  ten  years  resigned  and 
started   the  Moody  Manual,     Pire   years 
later   the   company   was   reorganised   and 
called    the   Moody   Manual    Co.,   but   Mr. 
Moody  had  withdrawn  from  the  corpora- 
tion.   Mr.  Moody  for  many  years  had  been 
making  a  special  study  of  inyestment  se- 
curity yalues  and  in  1909  worked  out  a 
rating  system  which  was  presented  to  the 
public  under  the  title  of  Railtoay  Invest- 
ments,   Prom  this  small  beginning  which 
was  entirely  confined  to  the  leading  rail- 
roads, there  has  been  developed  a  series  of 
four  rating  books  whicl;  constitute  a  valu- 
able reference  series.    Within  these  books 
the  data  are  presented  in  clear-cut  fash- 
ion, with  strong  captions,  and  include  the 
history    of    a    corporation,    management, 
financial  accounts  and  tables  relating  to 
bond  and  stock  records.     Fifty  thousand 
securities  are  analyzed  and  rated  and  from 
time  to  time  the  rating  changed  as  the  in- 
vestment value  changes.    The  Moody's  In- 
vestors Service  also  issues  various  Invest- 
ment Letters  relating  to  weekly  review  of 
financial   conditions;    new  Investment   is- 
sues; bulletin  of  ratings;  reports  of  earn- 
ings; and  special  analyses  of  certain  cor- 
porations.   The  letters  also  contain  month- 
ly analyses  of  business  conditions  and  a 
special  report  service  for  subscribers.  The 
publication  has  the  unique  feature  of  being 
free  from  advertising,  and  the  organiza- 
tion exists   solely  to  assist   investors  in 
problems   relating  to   securities   from   an 
absolutely  impartial  source. 

Thomas  Gibson,  The  need  for  ample  and 
accurate  information  in  the  Investment 
world  has  created  a  new  profession,  the 
stock  specialist.  Fourteen  years  ago, 
Thomas  Gibson  issued  his  first  Market  Let- 
ter and  achieved  success  through  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  forecasting  relating  to  the 
decline  in  security  prices.  Mr.  Gibson  now 
Issues  a  Daily  Letter;  a  Special  Letter  on 
basic  conditions;  a  Weekly  Market  Letter 
which  includes  a  monthly  forecast  of  con- 


ditions. The  service  is  largely  devoted  to 
the  task  of  urging  the  speculator  away 
from  the  ruinous  practice  of  gambling  on 
the  quotations  and  operating  on  tips.  Mr. 
Gibson  has  published  several  books  on 
this  subject  which  carry  the  same  lines  of 
thought 

The  United  States  Investor.  The  UnUed 
States  Investor,  published  by  the  Frank 
P.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  maintains  an  invest- 
ment information  service  in  connection 
with  the  magazine.  A  department,  en- 
titled Financial  Inquiries,  is  maintained  in 
each  issue  of  the  periodical  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  corporation  permits  Chambers  of 
Commerce  to  make  such  inquiries  as  may 
be  desired  and  also  prepares  special  in- 
vestigation reports  for  a  nominal  fee.  The 
service  was  established  in  1891  under  pex^ 
sonal  supervision  of  Frank  P.  Bennett,  Jr. 

Magazine  of  Wall  Street.  The  publish- 
ers of  the  well  known  periodical  of  that 
title  conduct  an  investment  and  business 
service  which  has  been  in  existence  for  ten 
years.  This  service  was  con^iletely  re- 
vised and  improved  in  January,  1921,  and 
as  part  of  its  service  issues  a  weekly  cir- 
cular divided  into  two  sections  under  the 
heads  of  The  Security  Market  and  The 
Business  Outlook.  In  addition  to  the 
weekly  bulletins,  special  letters  forecast- 
ing important  changes  in  the  market  are 
published  from  time  to  time.  The  sub- 
scriber to  the  service  is  also  entitled  to 
free  use  of  the  inquiry  department  main- 
tained by  the  magazine. 

Richard  D,  Wyckoff  Analytical  Staff.  A 
more  complete  service  conducted  by  the 
editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Wan  Street, 
Richard  D.  Wyckoff,  was  estaMished  Au- 
gust 2, 1920.  Mr.  Wyckoff  organized  an  ad- 
visory staff  who  are  authorities  on  money, 
credit  and  investment  conditions,  experts 
in  securities  of  railroads  and  public  utili- 
ties, geologists,  engineers  and  industrial 
leaders. 

Its  clients  are  known  as  associate  mem- 
bers and  the  consulting  service  consists  of 
studies  of  investments  held  by  members, 
recommendations  in  regard  to  securities, 
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and  to  members  who  deeire  to  engage  in 
actiTe-  trade,  a  trend  letter  trading  serr- 
ioe.  In  addition,  the  members  receive  per- 
sonal instruction  of  a  confidential  nature 
in  regard  to  their  inrestments  and  specu- 
lations. The  membership  Is  limited  and 
the  organization  serves  persons  who  re- 
quire fundamental  knowledge  concerning 
securities. 

Cfraphic  Investment  Bervice.  In  order 
to  present  in  a  clear  manner  the  stock  mar- 
ket changes,  a  group  of  men  have  organ- 
ized the  Graphic  Record  Corporation,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  B.  M.  Zimmerman 
and  Q.  C.  Selden.  This  organization  is- 
sues a  weekly  letter  covering  economic, 
financial  and  investment  conditions;  a 
monthly  graphic  record  book  showing  in 
graphic  form  the  price  fiuctuations  and 
volume  of  sales  for  certain  active  stocks; 
a  semi-weekly  review  of  market  condi- 
t'ons.  In  addition,  special  investment  rec- 
ords are  made  and  special  opportunity 
telegrams  are  issued  from  time  to  time. 
Mr.  Selden  calls  the  analysis  of  security 
prices  "The  Stock  Market  Laboratory." 

Financial  World  Research  Bureau.  The 
magazine  called  The  Financial  World  has 
recently  organized  a  Research  Bureau 
which  makes  reports  on  stock  securities 
under  a  special  service  bureau  in  charge 
of  Laurence  Beech,  an  analyst  of  market 
values.  Mr.  Beech  is  assisted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  The  Financial  World  staff,  and  in 
addition  to  making  special  reports  on  se- 
curities upon  request,  the  concern  from 
time  to  time  issues  analytical  reports  on 
« sheeted  active  stocks.  The  Financial 
World  also  maintains  an  Investors'  Serv- 
ice which  furnishes  to  subscribers  a  se- 
ries of  publications  Including  a  weekly 
letter  on  market  conditions  and  various 
monthly  pamphlets  such  as  the  Review  of 
Basic  Conditions,  the  Summary  of  Invest- 
ment Opportunities  and  Statistical  Tables, 
As  an  added  feature  patrons  may  make  in- 
quiries concerning  securities  and  obtain 
stock  market  advice. 

American  Institute  of  Finance.  A  com- 
bination of  an  investment  service  with  an 
educational  course  was  established  at  Bos- 


ton in  November,  1919,  under  the  name  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Finance.  The 
organization  is  headed  by  James  R.  Ban- 
croft as  president  and  Byron  W.  Holt  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  Among  the  staff 
contributors  are  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale, 
Floyd  W.  Mundy,  Prof.  Persons  of  Har- 
vard and  other  well-known  men.  The 
service  issues  a  Weekly  Investment  and 
Speculative  Bulletin  Service  with  advisory 
privileges  and,  in  addition,  an  educational 
course  on  the  "art  of  scientific  investment 
and  speculation."  Mr.  Bancroft  was  form- 
erly identified  with  the  Babson  Statistical 
Organization  and  is  a  lecturer  on  invest- 
ments at  Boston  University.  These  .texts 
or  lectures  are  prepared  by  the  staff  con- 
tributors and  cover  the  field  of  invest- 
ments, business  cycles,  forecasting  and 
economics. 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  investments, 
one  cannot  fail  to  mention  the  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle  which  for  eighty 
years  has  been  the  standard  financial  Jour- 
nal of  the  country.  As  a  successor  of 
HunVs  Merchants'  Magazine,  established  in 
1840,  It  has  now  reached  its  one  hundred 
and  twelfth  volume  and  its  accurate  stock 
quotations  are  a  mine  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. It  lacks  the  cumulative  feature  which 
characterizes  the  publications  issued  by 
Poor  and  Babson,  but  its  Bankers'  Gazette 
shows  in  compact  form  the  weekly  market 
report  The  Commercial  and  Financiai 
Chronicle  also  issues  at  monthly  intervals 
a  banking  quotation  section  and  at  quar- 
terly intervals  special  sections  relating  to 
electric  railways,  railroad  industrial  securi- 
ties, and  state  and  city  bonds.  These  sup- 
plementary volumes  summarize  the  data 
concerning  securities  and  are  a  valuable 
adjunct 

Fitch  Publications.  Another  group  of 
publications  are  the  bond  and  stock  books 
distributed  by  the  Fitch  Publishing  Co. 
These  include  the  Bond  Book  issued  annu- 
ally which  gives  all  details  concerning 
bonds,  a  supplementary  volume  issued 
weekly  called  the  Bond  Revisions,  a  month- 
ly supplement  divided  into  two  sections, 
and  a  monthly  earning  section.    In  addi- 
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tlon,  there  is  publlebed  a  Band  Record  gUr- 
Ing  the  quotation  on  all  bonds  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  a  Stock  Record 
on  one  hundred  and  seventy-fiye  of  the 
more  active  issues.  In  addition,  the  con- 
cern publishes  bi-monthly  the  Fitch  IMU 
inga  of  Investment  Banks  and  Brokers,  a 
supplementary  loose-leaf  service  covering 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

While  not  strictly  a  feature  of  Invest- 
ment Services,  a  useful  aid  in  the  field  of 
investments  is  the  White  ft  Kemble  At- 
lases and  Digests  of  Railroad  Mortgages, 
The  maps  are  so  drawn  by  coloring  and 
characterization  that  the  line  of  road  covt 
ered  by  the  mortgage  and  the  character  of 
the  lien  are  clearly  shown  and,  in  addi- 
tion, there  is  Inserted  a  bond  table  giving 
the  number  of  miles  covered  and  a  digest 
of  each  mortgage  with  issuance  features. 
Supplemental  maps  are  published  from 
time  to  time  and  are  leased  to  subscribers 
subject  to  return  of  the  discarded  maps. 

The  firm  of  A.  W.  Kimber  Co.  also  is- 
sues an  atlas  of  railroad  mortgage  mi^  in 
loose-leaf  form  and  issues  supplementary 
maps  correcting  data  as  occasion  may  de- 
termine. 

Another  form  of  investment  advice  is 
furnished  by  concerns  which  pr^Mure 
stockholders'  lists.  In  1911  William  Jones 
of  New  York  b^;an  selling  lists  of  stock- 
holders and  six  years  later  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  William  Jones,  Audit- 
ors, Inc.  Another  concern  which  renders 
a  similar  service  is  the  Stockholders'  Serv- 
ice Corporation,  which  was  established  in 
1916.  The  concern  also  prepares  taxation 
data  from  the  stockholders'  lists.  The  or- 
ganization has  as  its  president  E.  Went- 
worth  Prescott  and  John  F.  Sherwood  as 
vice-president 

S.   Legislation  and  Taxation 

For  many  years  legislation  has  been  a 
special  source  of  information,  but  the 
problem  of  obtaining  this  information  has 
been  made  difficult  by  the  great  number  of 
bills  introduced  in  Congress  and  by  the 
inadequate  indexing  facilities  provided  by 
that  body.  In  addition,  the  problem  of 
state  legislation  is  rendered  more  acute  by 


the  fact  that  in  one  year  forty-three  legis- 
latures meet  and  in  the  following  year 
one-third  of  that  number.  Fifteoi  thou- 
sand laws  were  placed  on  the  statute  books 
by  the  state  legislatures  of  the  United 
States  during  1919  and  forty-five  thousand 
separate  bills  were  introduced.  This  sidh 
ject  is  of  great  interest  to  the  legislative 
reference  bureaus  and  the  state  libraries. 
While  many  of  us  are  able  to  follow  with 
accuracy  the  proceedings  of  our  own  state, 
we  find  great  difficulty  in  keeping  tra^  of 
legislation  in  other  states. 

One  of  the  eariiest  projects  for  oon^iil- 
ing  bibliographic  material  on  state  legis- 
lation was  begun  by  the  New  York  State 
Library  in  1891  and  for  a  period  of  nine- 
teen years  that  institution  puUished  an 
Index  to  Legislation,  a  Review  of  Legisla- 
tion and  a  Digest  of  Oovemor's  Messages, 
These  were  later  reissued  in  a  volume 
called  The  Tear  Book  of  Legislation,  but 
the  destructive  fire  at  Albany  in  liardi, 
1911,  forced  the  abandonment  of  this  un- 
dertaking. 

Several  years  ago,  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  associations  representing  the  state 
libraries,  the  law  libraries  and  the  spe- 
cial libraries  was  created  under  the  title 
of  Joint  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tive Information  Service.  This  commit- 
tee, under  the  chairmanship  of  George  S. 
Godard,  State  Librarian  of  Connecticut, 
has  worked  valiantly  to  obtain  an  adequate 
index  to  state  legislation.  The  commit- 
tee, of  which  the  writer  is  a  member, 
held  frequent  conferences  in  New  York 
with  a  firm  that  was  undertaking  this 
type  of  research  and  for  several  years  a 
cumulative  index  to  state  legislation  was 
compiled  and  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  committee.  The  task  was  an  expen- 
sive one  and  the  concern  did  not  consider 
it  feasible  to  continue  a  project  which  was 
not  a  financial  success. 

Loose  Leaf  Index  to  Legislatidn,  There 
has  been  recently  established  by  Q.  Elstner 
Woodard  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  an 
index  to  legislation  which  attempts  to 
bridge  over  the  period  between  the  New 
York  State  Index  to  Legislation  and  the 
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present  time  by  the  use  of  a  card  index  to 
Statute  Law  from  tlie  latest  compilation  of 
each  state  to  the  date  of  the  latest  ses- 
sion. This  material  is  listed  by  subject, 
with  court  decisions  and  yaluable  magazine 
referenoes  appended  thereto.  CSitations  are 
prepared  simultaneously  on  sheets  and 
also  on  cards  so  that  the  material  may  be 
kept  in  book  form  by  subjects  or  the  cards 
placed  in  a  catalog. 

Law  Reporting  Company,  The  Law  Re- 
porting Co.,  organised  in  1904,  began  in 
1906  a  legislatiTe  service  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  a  nation-wide  report  on  state 
legislation  and  as  a  result  of  the  experi- 
ence of  fifteen  years  this  organization  is 
enabled  to  giro  a  satisfactory  serrice  to  its 
clients.  The  head  of  the  Law  Reporting 
Co.  is  F.  W.  Allen,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  identified  with  the  stenographic 
reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Under  Mr.  Allen's  leadership  the 
concern  has  developed  a  legislative  infor- 
mation service  which  covers  the  entire 
country.  The  system  consists  of  an  index 
card  which  contains  essential  facts  regard- 
ing a  bill  and  its  progress  through  the 
legislature;  a  filing  folder  for  vertical  file 
with  place  for  inserting  a  copy  of  the  bill; 
report  of  legislative  action  on  the  bills 
affecting  various  interests  sent  out  to  cli- 
ents; a  card  index  of  legislative  procedure 
and  copies  of  laws  as  enacted,  on  loose- 
leaf  sheets.  Mr.  Allen  and  the  Law  Re- 
porting Co.  for  a  number  of  years  have 
been  assodaCied  with  the  Joint  committee 
previously  noted  and  the  committee  fully 
appreciates  the  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
Allen  in  attempting  to  perfect  a  satisfac- 
tory index  to  sGite  legislation. 

Oongre89ional  Information  Service.  In 
1897  there  was  organized  the  Congres- 
sional Information  Service  which  maintains 
a  reference  bureau  on  national  affairs.  It 
is  managed  by  Claude  N.  Bennett  and  has 
absorbed  the  Bureau  of  General  Informa- 
tion established  in  1886  by  Joseph  B.  Mar- 
vin. It  operates  a  law  department  and  re- 
search department  and  keeps  its  clients 
informed  concerning  matters  of  impor- 
tance in  Washington. 


Federal  Trade  Information  Service.  The 
Federal  Trade  Information  Service,  under 
the  name  of  the  Bankers'  Information 
Service,  was  organized  in  1913  by  experi- 
enced Journalists  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  furnish  important  information 
concerning  the  Federal  Government  Short- 
ly afterwards  a  second  service,  known  as 
the  Federal  Trade  Information  Service, 
was  established.  In  1917  the  two  services 
were  consolidated  and  a  leased  wire  se- 
cured for  use  between  Washington  and 
New  York. 

The  service  consists  of  an  eight-page  re- 
port telegraphed  from  Washington,  print- 
ed in  New  York  and  sent  daily  to  clients. 
A  cumulative  index  is  issued  fortnightly 
and  again  cumulated  at  quarterly  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  In  addition,  a  spe- 
cial inquiry  service  by  mail  or  wire  upon 
matters  of  specific  Interest  is  furnished  to 
subscribers.  It  includes  the  daily  range 
of  government  activities,  including  bills 
pending  in  Congress,  taxation,  special  re- 
ports, rulings  and  decisions. 

Whaley-Eaton  Service.  The  Whaley- 
Eaton  Service,  which  conducts  an  intemar 
tional  news  organization  at  Washington, 
was  founded  by  Henry  M.  Eaton  and  P.  H. 
Whaley  in  1918.  Messrs.  Baton  and  Whaley 
were  formerly  associated  with  the  PhilO' 
delphia  Evening  Ledger  and  employ  as 
their  European  manager  Ben  K.  Raleigh, 
also  connected  with  that  Journal.  Mr. 
Whaley  states:  "Our  object  is  to  perform 
a  distinctly  personal  service  for  our  pa- 
trons in  the  form  of  a  comprehensive 
study  of  tendencies  and  movements  as  they 
relate  to  the  formulation  of  policies." 
Their  representatives  are  in  dose  touch 
with  people  of  importance  and  thus  ascer- 
tain the  pulse  of  sentiment  They  decline 
in  every  way  to  perform  the  functions  of 
lobbyists,  confining  themselves  entirely  to 
information.  They  keep  in  touch  with 
European  affairs,  maintain  a  principal  of- 
fice in  Paris  and  correspondents  in  all  of 
the  important  European  capitals.  They 
publish  a  series  of  letters  describing 
points  of  interest  at  Washington,  adminis- 
trative policies  and  congressional  aetivi- 
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ties.  They  also  famish  their  dients  with 
a  series  of  foreign  letters  based  upon  in- 
formation supplied  by  their  London  and 
Continental  bureaus.  Much  of  the  data 
contained  therein  is  of  great  commercial 
Talue.  The  information  concerning  Euro- 
pean politics  is  well  expressed  and  in- 
formative. The  Whaley-Eaton  S^trice  is 
an  unusual  form  of  news  gathering  which 
is  based  upon  confidence  and  the  highest 
type  of  intelligent  journalism.  The  con- 
cern does  not  advertise  or  solicit,  but  de- 
pends for  growth  entirely  upon  the  com- 
mendation of  its  patrons. 

People's  LegUlative  Service.  A  new  de- 
velopment of  publicity  is  the  People's  Leg- 
islative Service,  established  at  Washing- 
ton, December,  1920.  The  organisation, 
headed  by  Hon.  Robert  M.  LaFollette  as 
chairman,  has  created  a  Bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Information  with  divisions  de- 
voted to  legislation,  statistics  and  puUi- 
city.  The  research  work  has  been  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Basil  M.  Manly, 
former  Director  of  Research  of  the  U.  S. 
Conmiission  on  Industrial  Relations.  It 
is  stated  in  the  circular  of  information 
that  "the  service  is  not  a  lobby — it  is  a  fact 
service"  and  it  is  apparently  organised  to 
combat  the  action  of  lobbyists  and  the 
creation  of  bad  legislation. 

The  Traffic  Law  Service  Corporation.  A 
consultation  service  is  rendered  by  this 
corporation  in  connection  with  its  publica- 
tion The  Loose  Leaf  Traffic  Law  Service. 
Transportation  law  and  problems  of  rate 
making  are  the  subjects  of  this  consulta- 
tion service. 

National  Bureau  of  Pul>Hc  Information. 
An  organization,  recently  formed  in  Wash- 
ington, bears  the  title  National  Bureau  of 
Public  Information  and  Congressional  In- 
dex and  Service  Bureau,  Consolidated. 
This  concern  is  publidilng  a  Weekly  Com- 
pendium and  a  Monthly  Compendium  and 
has  apparently  taken  over  the  compendium 
publications  issued  by  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  Document  Room 
by  W.  Ray  Loomls.  The  mailing  of  this 
valuable  government  document  to  libra- 
rians was  discontinued  in  March,  1921,  and 


the  National  Bureau  of  Public  Informa- 
tion promptly  canvassed  the  fl^d  for  sub- 
scribers to  a  weekly  compendium  and  a 
monthly  compendium.  A  query  regarding 
the  propriety  of  this  procedure  was  noted 
in  the  LilMrary  Journal  for  May  15th  by 
Carl  B.  Roden,  librarian  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library.  Correspondence  for  this 
bureau  is  carried  on  under  the  name  of 
Myrta  B.  Goodman,  secretary,  but  the 
other  officers  or  organizers  are  not  glvoi. 
The  concern  in  their  prospectus  ofFer  the 
compendium  publications  and  a  dally  leg- 
islative supplement  card  service. 

Tliere  are  several  information  services 
which  are  maintained  in  connection  witli 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states. 
Space  will  not  permit  the  Indusion  of  the 
entire  list,  but  I  have  sheeted  for  comment 
the  service  operated  in  Massachusetts. 

Legislative  Information  Service  in  Mss- 
sachusetts  Is  edited  by  EUiot  H.  Paul,  who 
is  also  editor  of  the  Offlcial  Leffislative  Bul- 
letin, This  service  prepares  tsrpewrittra 
copies  of  all  bills  by  a  classification  sys- 
tem, printed  copies  of  bills  whoi  ready, 
actions  of  committees,  texts  of  amend- 
ments, reports  of  roll  calls  and  final 
copies  of  enacted  Mils. 

There  Is  also  a  New  York  service  called 
the  Legislative  Index  Publishing  Co. 

The  complicated  government  and  state 
taxes  have  caused  the  creation  of  numer- 
ous tax  services.  Men  formerly  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Federal  Qovemment,  or  trained 
accountants,  have  formed  consulting  firms 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  and  preparing 
tax  returns.  The  Commerce  dearlng 
House,  The  Corporation  Trust  Co.  and 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  have  elaborate  tax  de- 
partments and,  in  addition,  many  of  the 
more  Important  accounting  concerns  have 
established  special  tax  departments.  The 
scope  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  tbe 
enumeration  of  these  organizations,  but  I 
will  refer  to  the  Massachusetts  Tax  Senrloe 
as  a  typical  example.  It  is  a  special  serr- 
Ice  confined  entirely  to  one  state  and  is 
conducted  by  Frank  A.  North,  Melville  N. 
Johnson  and  David  Greer. 
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7.    Reaearoh 

Research  coyers  a  wide  range  of  actiyity 
and  I  haye  grouped  in  this  dass  eleyen  in- 
stitutions which  conduct  research  senrices 
for  a  compensation.  Ck>n8idering  the  proj- 
ects in  the  order  of  organiiation  the  first 
named  is  the 

Searchlight  Information  LiJ>rary,  Under 
the  deyice  of  a  torch  and  "Ask  Us"  with 
the  motto  "Anything  you  want  to  know/' 
the  Searchlight,  organized  in  1896,  fur- 
nishes a  wide  range  of  information.  It  has 
deyeloped  a  special  library  and  has  col- 
lected a  yast  amount  of  material  suitable 
for  a  general  tjrpe  of  research  work. 
Founded  by  Egbert  Gilliss  Handy  in  1895, 
the  Searchlight  Library  has  accumulated 
an- information  library  of  classified  knowl- 
edge and  attempts  to  coyer  the  entire  field 
of  research.  It  has  yarious  departments 
which  conduct  industrial,  economic  and 
general  research;  pamphlet  and  book  pub- 
lishing; deyelopment  of  business  histories; 
and  preparation  of  special  reports  and 
manuscripts;  also  an  information  library, 
picture  and  clipping  loan  seryice  and  a 
photographic  and  art  department  It 
makes  a  specialty  of  literary  work,  but 
also  prepares  industrial  reports  and  busi- 
ness biographies.  The  editorial  work  is 
under  the  direction  of  Francis  Treyelyan 
Miller,  well  known  for 'his  long  association 
with  The  Journal  of  American  History. 
The  seryice  in  its  scope  Is  akin  to  the  pub- 
lic library  and  utilizes  to  a  large  degree  a 
library  of  general  information.  It  has  de- 
yeloped a  large  number  of  book  properties, 
among  the  most  important  being  the  Pho- 
tographic History  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
History  of  the  Oreat  War  in  fourteen  yol- 
umes. 

The  Business  Bourse.  One  of  the  first 
commercial  research  undertakings  was  es- 
tablished twelye  years  ago  by  J.  Qeorge 
Frederick  and  Park  Mathewson  as  the 
Business  Bourse,  Inc.  This  "clearing 
house  of  business  information"  has  been 
successful  in  making  analytical  studies  of 
specific  industries.  These  industrial  re- 
ports are  made  at  the  request  of  a  client 
and  some  of  these  reports  which  are  not 


confidential  are  afterwards  placed  on  sale 
at  a  price  ranging  from  fifty  dollars  up- 
wards. In  addition  to  the  industrial  re- 
ports, the  Bourse  undertakes  merchandis- 
ing sunreys,  making  exhaustiye  industrial 
inyestigatlons.  The  Bourse  also  prepares 
local  studies  and  inyestigatlons  of  dealer, 
jobber  or  consumer,  prepares  statistics  on 
commercial  subjects  and  acts  as  special 
counsel  on  sales  organization  and  business 
finance. 

During  its  twelye  years'  experience,  the 
Bourse  has  accumulated  a  library  of  facts 
on  a  wide  range  of  industries.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick in  a  letter  to  the  writer  states: 

"An  organisation  like  ours  supplements 
a  library  in  the  fact  that  business  men  as 
a  rule  desire  information  which  is  highly 
up-to-date,  and  which  is  highly  specific, 
and  of  a  nature  which  does  not  often  get 
into  books.  We  often  consult  a  library  in 
the  preparation  of  our  work.    .    .    . 

"This  institution  was  founded  twelye 
years  ago  on  the  belief  that  if  really  prac- 
tical business  people  went  into  an  informa- 
tion seryice  it  could  be  made  of  great  yalue 
to  business  men.  Heretofore,  the  only  in- 
formation seryice,  so-called,  which  had  been 
in  existence  was  in  charge  of  people  who 
knew  yery  little  about  business  and  who 
knew  therefore  yery  little  how  to  proyide 
practical  information." 

Lefax,  Inc.  Lefax,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  founded  by  John  Clinton  Parker,  a 
mechanical  engineer,  in  response  to  the 
need  for  engineering  facts  in  loose-leaf 
form.  He  had  found  the  needed  data  bu- 
ried in  books  with  a  yast  amount  of  dupli- 
cation and  in  buying  new  editions  he  dls- 
coyered  that  he  was  duplicating  the  infor- 
mation which  he  had  already  obtained  in  a 
former  edition.  As  a  result,  be  deyised 
loose-leaf  sheets  whidi  he  distributed  to 
engineering  friends.  He  coined  the  word 
"Lefax,"  a  combination  of  "leaf*  and 
"facts,"  and  in  1912,  assisted  by  S.  C.  Deia- 
mater  and  Bernard  Dieckhaus,  estaUished 
a  company  under  the  name  of  the  Stand- 
ard Corporation.  Three  years  later  the 
Lefax  company  was  incorporated  and  has 
issued  to  date  2,600  data  sheets.    The  con- 
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eem  also  prepares  condeneed  catalog  data, 
called  Manufactureri*  Catalog  Sheets,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Mank  forms  for  busi- 
ness and  engineering  purposes.  The  Lefax 
Maga$sine  was  started  in  1916  and  a  year 
later  the  organization  established  its  own 
printing  plant  A  special  department  in 
the  magazine  is  deroted  to  the  interchange 
of  ideas  from  business  and  professional  in- 
terests. It  may  be  interesting  to  librarians 
to  note  that  the  data  are  arranged  by  the 
Dewey  classification,  as  well  as  the  Lefax 
classification. 

Engineering  Societies  Library.  An  out- 
growth of  a  library  actiyity  which  had 
passed  beyond  the  realm  of  library  routine 
and  requires  a  fee  to  compensate  for  the 
labor  involTod,  is  the  research  work  under- 
taken by  the  Engineering  Societies  Librar 
ry.  The  Service  Bureau  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Societies  Library  was  established  by 
William  P.  Cutter  in  1913,  but  prior  to 
that  time  Dr.  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Society  of  Ciril  En- 
gineers, had  undertaken  bibliographic  and 
other  engineering  research  for  members 
of  that  society.  This  work  was  conducted 
until  the  merger  of  the  two  societies  in 
1916  and  at  the  present  time  is  performed 
as  a  special  function  of  the  library  by  a 
special  staff.  Mr.  Craver  informs  me  that 
last  year  they  handled  3,800  inquiries. 
This  service  fills  a  real  need  in  engineer- 
ing circles  and  the  clients  come  from  all 
over  the  world. 

ChemicaZ  Catalog  Company.  The  Chem- 
ical Catalog  Co.,  F.  W.  Robinson,  presi- 
dent, established  in  1915  an  information 
bureau  to  answer  all  sorts  of  questions 
concerning  chemistry.  The  company  is- 
sues a  Chemical  Engineering  Catalog 
which  is  supervised  by  a  committee  from 
the  leading  chemical  societies.  This  serv- 
ice furnishes  information  concerning 
manufacturers  and  sources  of  supply  in 
the  chemical  industry;  market  informa- 
tion regarding  the  uses  of  chemicals;  stat- 
istics of  production;  reports  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  chemical  industry  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  world;  and  general  informa- 
tion concerning  the  location,  personnel  and 


products  of  any  branch  of  industrial  chem- 
istry. A  useful  litUe  book  dUtrlbuted 
gratis  by  the  corporation.  An  analysii, 
shows  the  use  of  engineering  equipment 
in  industries  employing  chemical  processes. 
National  Research  Council.  An  organ- 
ization which  has  the  sanction  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  cannot  fail  to 
merit  attention.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Academy  in  April,  1916,  a  plan  was 
put  on  foot  to  organise  the  scientific  re- 
sources of  educational  and  research  insti- 
tutions in  the  interest  of  national  pre- 
paredness. This  offer,  accepted  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Research  Council. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to 
bring  into  co-operation  existing  govern- 
mental, educational,  industrial  and  other 
lesearch  organizations,  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  Council  is  composed  of  leading 
American  investigators  and  engineers.  It 
operates  through  central  committees  detl- 
ing  with  various  departments  of  science, 
selected  after  consultation  with  the  officers 
of  the  national  society  in  the  specific  field 
and,  in  'addition,  through  local  committees 
in  universities,  colleges  and  other  institu- 
tions. 

At  the  outset  an  ambitious  program  was 
outlined  and  the  organization  began  Its 
work  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 
The  officers  and  chairmen  of  divisions  are 
affiliated  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  Carnegie  Institution,  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  larger  uni- 
versities of  the  country  and  the  scientific 
divisions  of  the  United  States  Government 

The  permanent  secretary  is  Vernon  Kel- 
logg, formerly  identified  with  the  Food 
Administration.  The  head  of  the  Research 
Information  Service  is  Robert  M.  Terkes 
and  the  head  of  the  Division  of  Research 
Extension  is  H.  E.  Howe. 

Its  work  is  divided  into  two  groups,  one 
of  which  has  seven  divisions  devoted  to 
science  and  technology,  and  the  other  six 
divisions  to  general  relations  concerning 
government,  education,  foreign  affairs  and 
research. 

The  Council  maintains  two  series  of  pub- 
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llcatlons,  one  called  Bulletins^  the  other, 
ReprintM  and  Circulars,  Its  official  organ 
is  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences, 

It  is  supported  in  large  degree  by  a  gift 
of  five  million  dollars  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  part  of  which  is  to  be  deroted 
to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  in 
Washington  and  the  remainder  to  an  en- 
dowment Other  gifts  have  been  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  other  large  amounts  from 
the  General  Education  Board,  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  and  several  large  corpora- 
tions. 

The  Council  is  organized  to  encourage 
and  develop  American  scientific  endeavor 
and  It  plans  to  assist  in  some  measure  the 
vast  problems  of  industrial  science  which 
depend  for  their  solution  on  the  co-opera- 
tion of  many  workers  and  several  labora- 
tories, each  striving  for  a  particular  end. 
It  is  not  intended  to  duplicate  work  al- 
ready in  existence  or  to  dominate  research 
activities  in  America.  It  is  also  planned 
to  encourage  the  interest  of  universities 
and  colleges  in  research  work  so  that  there 
will  always  be  an  output  of  well  trained 
scientific  talent  in  the  country.  Its  work 
includes  the  establishment  of  special  com- 
mittees for  specific  scientific  subjects;  the 
maintenance  of  university  research  fellow- 
ships; the  publication  of  valuable  scienti- 
fic papers;  the  preparation  of  biblio- 
graphies and  abstracts  of  current  scienti- 
fic literature;  the  development  of  methods 
for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  in- 
formation on  current  research;  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  concerning  re- 
search laboratories;  and  research  person- 
nel. The  councij  is  also  trying  to  link  the 
industrial  concerns-  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  mechanical  processes  and  to 
urge  these  concerns  to  support  special  li- 
braries or  institutes  for  this  purpose. 

The  Research  Information  Service,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Terkes,  is  a  dear- 
ing-house  for  scientific  information.  Its 
aim  is  to  furnish  all  sorts  of  useful  knowl- 
edge about  scientific  methods  and  results, 
and  their  practical  applications  in  engi- 


neering, industry  and  education.  For  this 
purpose  it  co-operates  with  many  informa- 
tional sources,  libraries,  laboratories,  re- 
search institutions  and  individual  special- 
ists. It  obtains  information  about  re- 
search proUems,  projects,  methods,  proces- 
ses and  work  in  progress.  It  furnishes 
data  concerning  laboratories,  equipment, 
apparatus,  publications,  funds  and  person- 
nel. It  issues  bulletins  from  time  to  time 
containing  information  about  research  Ifib- 
oratories,  funds  available  for  research  and 
bibliographies  on  scientific  subjects.  No 
charge  is  made  for  replies  to  inquiries,  but 
a  special  fee  is  required  for  data  needing 
considerable  research. 

The  sub-committees  of  the  organisation 
also**  maintain  information  services,  as  for 
example,  the  Alloys  Research  Association, 
maintained  by  the  Committee  on  Alloys 
Research  which  has  organized  a  special  in- 
formation service  of  its  own,  including  an 
abstract  service,  a  permanent  library,  a 
card  encyclopedia  and  reproduction  fa- 
cilities. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technoloffy, 
During  the  fall  of  1919,  the  "Technology 
Plan"  which  was  made  a  part  of  the  En- 
dowment Fund  campaign,  was  devised  and 
contracts  made  with  a  large  number  of  in- 
dustrial concerns  for  a  special  type  of  re- 
search. 

This  plan  in  essence  proposed  an  agree- 
ment between  an  industrial  organization, 
called  a  "contractor,"  and  the  institute, 
whereby  the  industry  was  to  pay  an  an- 
nual retaining  fee  to  the  institute  under 
the  following  conditions:  The  material  in 
the  library  and  files  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  industry  and  personnel  files 
were  to  be  maintained  at  the  institute 
which  would  keep  the  industry  informed 
regarding  available  persons  for  techniciU 
positions.  Special  technical  problems  re- 
quiring extended  consultations,  investiga- 
tions or  tests,  were  presented  to  the  insti- 
tute by  the  industry  and  plans  made  where- 
by the  research  could  be  undertaken  to 
the  best  advantage  within  or  without  the 
Institute.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
more  than  two  hundred  contractors  who 
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hare  made  this  aipreemaiit  with  the  Inirtl- 
tuta  and  many  indostrial  enterpriBes 
which  hare  extenstre  industrial  facilities 
are  presenting  from  time  to  time  problems 
on  which  the  staff  and  equipment  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  are 
able  to  render  assistance. 

OhemUU*  Club  lAJtrary,  Another  or- 
ganisation which  furnishes  an  extension 
library  senrice  to  subscribers  is  the  libra- 
ry of  the  Chemists'  Club,  which  has  its  ref- 
erence work  in  charge  of  a  trained  chem- 
ist with  research  experience.  For  this  pur- 
pose reports  are  made  upon  special  topics, 
abstracts  and  bibliognqihies  prepared, 
documents  translated  from  foreign  lan- 
guages and  reproductions  of  any  of  the 
material  in  its  collection  are  supplied. 
About  fifty  firms  are  subscribers  to  the 
senrice.  • 

Annoerdll  InfomuUion  Bureau,  The  An- 
swerall  Information  Bureau  of  New  York, 
which  claims  to  answer  "anything  you 
want  to  know,"  co-operates  with  Lefax  of 
I^ladelphia.  Information  is  furnished  on 
any  question  for  the  nominal  sum  of  two 
dollars.  The  organisation  is  conducted  by 
Joseph  Calcaterra  as  manager. 

NeUon  Loote  Leaf  Encyclopedia  and 
Re»earch  Service  Bureau.  When  the  pub- 
lishing firm  of  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons  de- 
cided to  puUish  a  loose-leaf  encyclopedia 
in  1907,  they  instituted  a  research  bureau 
for  special  information.  The  field  of  the 
bureau  covers  the  entire  range  ot  research 
and  the  senrice  is  open  only  to  purchasers 
of  the  encyclopedia.  It  is  a  Taluable  ad- 
junct to  this  useful  series  of  rolumes  and 
the  service  is  rendered  without  charge  as 
long  as  the  purchaser  continues  to  bs  a 
subscriber. 

Indu$trial  Survey  and  Research  Service. 
-The  Industrial  Survey  and  Research  Serv- 
ice of  Washington  conducts  research  along 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  covering  educa- 
tional, civic,  commercial  and  industrial  top- 
ics. 

The  history  and  personnel  of  the  serv- 
ice is  unknown,  but  I  understand  that  the 
concern  has  been  in  operation  about  three 
years  and  has  built  up  a  small  organisa- 
tion. 


In  concluding  the  subject  of  Research,  I 
cannot  help  middng  a  brief  refer^ee  to 
the  "Sponsors  for  Knowledge**  plan  devised 
by  our  fellow4ibrarian,  Qeorge  Winthrop 
Lee.  For  many  years  Eugene  F.  McPike 
of  Chicago  had  promulgated  the  idea  oi  an 
Information  clearing  house  for  the  entire 
United  States,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  has  given  the 
"Sponsors  for  Knowledge"  recognition  by 
the  appointment  of  a  special  committee,  it 
has  a  natural  place  in  this  address. 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  and  back- 
ground of  these  corporations  clearly  indi- 
cates the  growth  of  demand  for  condensed 
statistical  information,  and  the  success 
of  many  of  these  organizations  attests 
their  worth  and  value  to  the  country. 

Third  Session 

The  third  session  was  a  business  meet- 
ing, called  to  order  by  President  Redstone, 
Wednesday  evening,  June  22. 

The  following  Committee  on  Resc^utions 
was  i^^pointed:  Demarchus  C  Brown, 
chairman;  John  P.  Dullard;  Herbert  0. 
Brigham. 

Ofllcers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected 
as  follows:  President,  John  M.  Hitt;  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  Jessie  P.  Weber;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Herbert  O.  Brig^iam;  Mem- 
ber Executive  Committee,  Edward  H.  Red- 
stone. 

Fourth  Session 

The  fourth  session,  called  to  order  Fri- 
day, June  24,  2:30  p.m.,  was  a  joint  ses- 
sion with  the  American  Association  of  Law 
Libraries.  President  Redstone,  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Libraries, 
presided  during  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

HISTOEIOAL    SKETOH    OF    AMKBICAK     LBOAL 

PKBiODiCALS,  by  Henry  E.  Dunnack,  libra- 
rian, Maine  State  Library,  was  read  by 
Marion  Brainerd,  Maine  State  Library. 
Mr.  Dunnadc's  pi^ier  was  printed  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Association 
of  Law  Libraries. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Marshall,  librarian,  Misslsstp- 
pi  State  Library,  read  her  paper  next^ 


^This  paper  waa  printed   in  the  Proceed 
Inrs    of  the   National   Aaeooiation   of  Statf 
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PUBLIC   AND   SCHOOL    LIBRARIES   OF 
SMALL  TOWNS  AND  CONSOLIDATED 

SCHOOLS 

BT  MBS.   W.  r.   MAB8HAIX 

I  realize  that  my  subject  is  too  broad, 
and  presents  too  m^ny  difficulties  in  its 
practical  accomplishment  to  admit  of  ex- 
haustive treatment  within  the  limits  of 
this  paper.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my- 
self mainly  to  the  library  situation  as  it 
obtains  at  present  in  my  own  state,  and 
an  attempt  to  outline  the  policy  which  is 
to  be  pursued  during  the  next  few  years 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  puUic  and 
school  libraries  of  small  towns  and  con- 
solidated schools. 

As  a  native-born  Mlssissippian,  and  a 
former  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  I  feel 
that  I  know  more  intimately  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  my  own  state,  than  of  any 
other  commonwealth,  and  hope  that  some 
phases  of  the  situation  in  Mississippi  will 
be  found  applicable  to  other  sections  of  our 
country. 

Mississippi  is  almost  entirely  an  ag- 
ricultural state.  We  are  proud  of  our  hill 
country  and  fertile  valleys,  rich  prairies 
and  sandy  loam  delta  land  which  is  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  world  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton.  We  are  proud  of  our  pure 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  so  little  affected  by  for- 
eign immigration.  Taking  the  advan- 
tages into  consideration,  we  have  a  won- 
derful field  for  development  in  library 
work  in  Mississippi.  But  with  all  this, 
we  muflt  admit  our  backwardness  in  estab- 
lishing libraries  accessible  to  the  mass  of 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  small 
towns    and    rural    communities. 

Our  educational  forces  are  now  awaken- 
ing to  the  necessity  of  the  library  as  an 
adjunct  to  our  educational  system,  and 
are  getting  a  larger  vision  of  the  practi- 
cal and  cultural  value  of  a  good  library  for 
daily  use  in  every  school. 

We  have  all  felt  the  wave  of  social  un- 
rest that  has  swept  over  the  world.  In 
the  midst  of  this  turmoil  we  as  librarians 
must  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  educate 
ing  the  masses  through  the  public  libra- 
ries. And  nowhere  can  we  find  a  point  of 
contact  so  vital  as  in  the  cons(^idated  rural 
school,  the  county  agricultural  high  school 
or  the  town  public  school. 

In  the  main  the  small  town  is  made  up 
of  country  folk  who  have  moved  to  town 
to  gain  better  material  advantages  and 
also  better  educational  advantages  for 
their  children.  The  library  problem  for 
them  is  much  the  same  as  for  their  coun- 
try neighbors,  with  the  advantage  of  cen- 
tralized effort  in  favor  of  the  small  town 
community.  We  wonder  why  from  sixty- 
five  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  rural 


population  has  drifted  to  the  cities.  There 
are  many  causes  contributing  to  that  end; 
the  lure  of  the  Job  that  supplies  ready 
money,  and  looks  so  easy  at  a  distance, 
the  craving  for  human  companionship  by 
the  isolated  country  dweller,  and  the  men- 
tal thirst  to  know  and  understand  some- 
thing of  the  great  world  of  humanity.  The 
love  for  good  books  formed  through  use 
of  an  adequate  school  library  would  do 
much  to  render  the  people  of  these  com- 
munities happy  and  content.  Knowledge 
of  the  varied  resources  that  lie  all  around 
them,  awaiting  development,  would  impel 
many  to  remain,  to  discover  themselves, 
and  the  possibilities  of  their  countryside. 
Every  community  needs  a  library  not  only 
for  information  but  recreation  and  inspira- 
tion, and  who  needs  this  more  than  the 
rural  communities  with  their  isolated  work 
and  long  hours  of  toil? 

The  great  numbers  of  children  passing 
through  the  public  schools  fail  to  develop 
resources  within  themselves  to  supply  the 
long  intervals  when  mind  and  body  are  not 
occupied  with  regular  work.  Observe  the 
crowds  at  the  movies,  on  the  streets,  or  at 
amusement  parks,  with  the  bored  attitude 
of  simply  killing  time. 

€k>od  public  and  school  libraries  in  culti- 
vating a  taste  for  wholesome  reading  would 
go  far  to  remedy  this  unhappy  condition, 
this  reckl€pB  waste  of  time  and  energy. 
The  school  is  the  place  best  fitted  to  de- 
velop a  desire  for  good  literature,  under 
the  guidance*  of  the  wise  teacher  and  ca- 
pable librarian. 

Recognizing  these  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  small  town  and  country  communi- 
ties, our  foremost  educators,  whether  col- 
lege, high  school  or  grade  teachers,  are 
giving  enthusiastic  support  to  every  effort 
to  establish  school  and  public  libraries. 
In  the  year  1916,  Mr.  Whitman  Davis,  the 
efficient  librarian  of  the  Mississippi  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  made  a 
comprehensive  survey  entitled  'The  Li- 
brary Situation  in  Mississippi."  From  this 
report  it  was  found  that  the  library  facili- 
ties of  the  small  town  and  consolidated 
school  were  in  most  instances  Inadequate 
for  modem  educational  methods. 

Recognizing  the  great  need  of  libraries, 
the  Mississippi  State  Teachers'  Association 
of  over  one  thousand  members  is  taking  an 
active  interest  in  library  work;  the  State 
Library  Association  is  co-operating  in 
every  way  possible;  and  parent-teacher 
associations  and  women's  clubs  are  giving 
substantial  aid. 

The  1921  session  of  the  legislature 
passed  a  law  giving  each  county  with  an 
assessed  valuation  of  $1S,000,000,  the  au- 
thority to  establish  and  maintain  a  county 
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library.  The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
raised  the  standard  of  requirement  for  en- 
trance to  the  State  Colleges.  It  has  also 
adopted  a  fixed  minimum  standard  for 
libraries  in  affiliated  high  schools.  No  high 
school  can  now  be  aflUiated  with  our  state 
colleges  unless  it  maintains  this  standard. 
The  result  is  that  a  widespread  interest 
has  been  awakened  in  library  work 
throughout  the  state. 

EHghty  new  school  libraries  haye  been 
established  in  1920,  and  the  other  estab- 
lished libraries  are  being  brought  up  to 
the  required  standard.  As  to  the  methods 
of  finance — some  libraries  in  consolidated 
schools  are  supported  out  of  the  current 
school  fund,  some  by  gifts  of  indiTiduals, 
others  by  donation  from  the  clubs  and 
parent-teacher  associations.  It  makes  no. 
difference  really  what  method  is  employed, 
if  the  libi^y  itself  is  an  accomplished  fact 

A  sentiment  is  rapidly  developing,  how- 
ever, in  favor  of  supporting  the  library 
from  public  funds.  Just  as  any  other  equip- 
ment of  the  school  is  furnished,  and  of 
paying  a  salary  to  a  trained  librarian 
equal  at  least  to  the  salary  of  a  trained 
teacher. 

If  these  aims  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
near  future  Mississippi  will  enter  an  era 
of  prosperity  along  educational  lines  that 
we  have  not  dared  dream  could  come  true. 
What  is  true  of  Mississippi  is  also  true  of 
every  other  rural  community  in  other 
states. 

With  the  public  and  school  library  as 
an  ally  of  the  home  and  the  school,  we 
shall  have  a  sane,  useful  and  happy  peo- 
ple. 

After  the  reading  of  Mrs.  Marshall's 
paper,  the  meeting  was  given  over  to 
business.  A  Committee  on  Conference 
between  State  and  Law  Libraries  was  ap- 
pointed: for  the  N.  A.  S.  L.,  Demarchus 
C.  Brown,  Indiana;  Herbert  O.  Brigham, 
Rhode  Island;  John  P.  Dullard,  New  Jer- 
sey; for  the  A.  A.  L.  L.,  George  S. 
Ck>dard,  Connecticut;  A.  J.  Small,  Iowa; 
Howard   L.   Stebbins,  Massachusetts. 

John  P.  Dullard,  Chairman  of  Conunit- 
tee  on  Resolutions  of  the  N.  A.  S.  L.  offered 
the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  Mr.  Elias  J.  Lien  of  Minne- 
sota, member  and  former  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Libraries, 
has  retired  from  active  library  duties  to 
devote  his  energies  to  work  in  other  fields, 
therefore  be  it 


Resolved,  that  we  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  his  splendid  services  rendered  to 
this  Association. 

Whereas,  The  National  Association  of 
State  Libraries  has  learned  with  deep  re- 
gret that  death  has  removed  from  our 
ranks,  on  March  26,  1921,  Dr.  Charles  Mc- 
Carthy, pioneer  of  the  legislatire  refer- 
ence movement,  valiant  fighter  for  the 
cause  of  clean  politics,  exponent  of  univer- 
sity extension,  and  leader  of  men,  who  at 
call  of  country  gave  of  his  strength  and 
power  which  eventually  culminated  in  his 
death,  and 

Whereas,  Charles  McCarthy  with  his 
rugged,  forceful  personality  has  aided  us 
in  our  councils  and  deliberations  for  many 
yean,  therefore  be  it. 

Resolved,  that  we  spread  upon  our  rec- 
ords our  profound  regret  for  the  loss  of 
our    colleague. 

Resolved,  that  the  National  Association 
of  State  Libraries  extend  to  the  Bfassa- 
chusetts  Library  Club  heartfelt  thanks  for 
its  thougfatfulness  in  bringing  the  libra- 
rians to  the  historic  shores  of  New  EUig- 
land;  to  the  civic  organizations  of  Lynn 
for  their  activities  in  aiding  us  to  visual- 
ize the  charm  of  the  North  Shore;  to  the 
management  of  the  New  Ocean  House  for 
their  constant  courtesies;  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  the 
Board  of  Free  Public  Library  Commis- 
sions for  their  reception  and  entertain- 
ment; to  the  various  institutions  and 
clubs  of  the  city  of  Boston  who  opened 
their  doors  to  us  and  to  the  people  of  BCas- 
sachusetts  for  their  hospitality  in  this 
year  devoted  to  the  memory  of  the  Pil- 
grims. 

Frederick  C.  Hicks,  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Law  Libraries, 
presided  during  the  second  part  of  the 
program. 

DEVELOPING  STATE  LIBRARIES,^  by  Oeorge 

S.    Oodard,  State  Librarian,    Connecticut, 
was  read. 

Mr.  Godard  also  presented  the  r^M>rt  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the  National  Leg- 
islative  Information  Service. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  Com- 
mittee continued. 

Hebbebt  O.  Beigham, 

Secretary. 


^Printed  In  Prooeedings  of  National 
elation  of  State  Libraries. 
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First  Session 

The  first  session  of  the  twelfth  conren- 
tlon  of  the  Special  Libraries  Association 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dor- 
sey  W.  Hyde,  Jr.,  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  21st,  in  the  Ball  Room  of  the  New 
Ocean  House,  with  about  one  hundred  fifty 
present  As  Mr.  Hyde  had  addressed  the 
general  session  of  the  A.  L.  A.  that  morn- 
ing (see  page  154)  he  confined  himself 
to  %  brief  summary  of  the  year's  work. 
He  spoke  of  the  changed  business  condi- 
tions since  the  conyention  in  April,  1920, 
and  the  trying  effects  upon  business  peo- 
ple in  particular.  The  census  report 
showed  that  the  Association  must  organ- 
ize on  a  better  basis  and  that  every  mem- 
ber must  feel  his  obligations  towards  his 
professional  duties.  The  membership  cam- 
paign started  in  January  was  showing 
good  results.  The  magazine  Special  Li- 
trariei  had  changed  hands  four  times  dur 
ing  the  year  until  a  permanent  editor  could 
be  found.  Adelaide  R.  Hasse  became  editor 
in  November.  The  Census  of  Survey  Com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  W.  F. 
Jacob  had  turned  over  all  its  data  to  Mr. 
Hyde  who  was  now  at  work  publishing 
the  NatiofMU  directory  of  special  libraries 
containing  over  1,300  names.  Mr.  Hyde 
thanked  the  various  members  and  commit- 
tees that  had  helped  him  during  the  year. 
The  Secretary-Treasurer,  Bstelle  L.  Lieb- 
mann,  read  a  brief  report  on  the  work  of 
the  secretary's  oiBce.  She  thanked  the 
members  who  had  helped  her  by  contribut- 
ing their  services  and  giving  their  co- 
operation. One  hundred  sixty-two  new 
members  have  been  added  during  the  year 
making  a  total  membership  of  six  hun 
dred  one,  including  five  hundred  thirty 
four  subscribers  to  Special  Libraries 
Margaret  C.  Wells,  the  Assistant-Secretary 
Treasurer,  gave  the  financial  report 
Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  editor  of  Special 
Libraries,  asked  for  more  co-operation  from 
members,  especially  by  sending  her  news 
and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  magazine.   No  reports  from  committees 


were  read.  Mr.  Hyde  then  introduced  the 
first  speaker,  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  Editor 
of  Science  Service.  Dr.  Slosson  spoke  of 
the  lack  of  real  information  on  science 
among  the  general  public  and  the  •  con- 
fusion that  arose  among  scientists  through 
lack  of  centralized  information  on  scien- 
tific research  and  the  duplication  of  effort 
He  said: 

The  War  taught  the  necessity  of  co- 
ordinate effort.  One  of  the  'war  babies' 
was  the  National  Research  Council  to  pro- 
mote co-operative  research  in  all  branches 
of  science  and  technology  In  America.  The 
Information  Service  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  aims  to  furnish  any  sort 
of  scientific  information  needed  by  indi- 
vidual investigators,  technical  laboratories, 
industrial  establishments  and  libraries. 
Science  Service  is  an  entirely  independent 
organization  endowed  by  Mr.  Scripps  of 
Miramar,  California,  for  the  purpose  of 
disseminating  scientific  information  to  the 
public  by  means  of  the  press,  the  platform 
and  the  motion  picture. 

Leroy  D.  Peavey  spoke  on  how  business 
MEN  GET  FACTS  AND  nouBES.  He  described 
the  methods  of  Babson's  Statistical  Organi- 
zation by  means  of  a  lengthy  description 
and  charts.  He  brought  out  the  following 
points  and  elaborated  upon  them.  Sources 
of  Information^  Analysis,  Presentation  and 
Need  of  a  Broad  Vision. 

Second  Session 

The  second  session  of  the  Special  Libra- 
ries Association  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Hyde  in  the  Children's  Dining 
Room  of  the  New  Ocean  House  on  Tues- 
day evening,  June  21st,  at  8:30  p.m.  Dan- 
iel N.  Handy  spoke  first  on  how  business 

AND     technical    EXECUTIVES    OBTAIN     INFOB- 

MATiON.  Mr.  Handy  said  that  while  the 
outlook  for  the  special  library  as  a  rec- 
ognized factor  in  business  and  industry  has 
never  been  better,  the  immediate  conditions 
surrounding  business  and  industrial  libra- 
ries at  present  are  depressing.  Mr.  Handy 
emphasized  future  possibilities  more  than 
present  facts.  Before  the  War  the  spe- 
cial librarian  was  still  considered  a  cus- 
todian and  collector  of  facts  but  with  the 
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War  came  a  rast  expansion  of  Ideas  bring- 
ing witli  them  new  Tision  and  new  ambi- 
tion. As  the  librarian  gets  away  from  the 
conception  of  himself  as  a  collector  and 
custodian  of  information  and  conceives 
himself  a  master  of  information,  he  will, 
nndoubtedly,  be  admitted  into  a  larger 
share  of  the  profitable  responsibilities  of 
business  and  industry.  The  increasing  de- 
mand for  information  brings  increasing 
opportunitx  and  we  may  expect  in  the 
future  to  see  more  and  more  of  the  re- 
sponsible creative  work  of  business  and 
industry  centering  around  the  library. 

Mr.  Hyde  announced  that  Mr.  Feiker, 
formerly  of  McOraw-HiU  Company  and  now 
Assistant  to  Mr.  Hoover,  wished  to  have 
ideas  for  improving  the  publications  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  with  a  view  to- 
wards making  them  more  useful  to  the 
business  man.  A  committee  was  i^pointed 
for  the  purpose.  The  rest  of  the  evening 
was  given  over  to  a  group  meeting  lead 
by  Lewis  A.  Armistead  on  obtaiiono  in- 

FCMUCATION  FOB  THX  UBRABT. 

Miss  Hasse  spoke  of  the  work  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  and  its  files  with 
its  valuable  information  carefully  arranged 
for  future  use.  Miss  Hasse  emphasised 
anticipating  wants  and  following  carefully 
current  ideas. 

Elsie  L.  Baechtold  described  the  select- 
ing, ordering  and  acquiring  of  material, 
showing  by  means  of  a  large  chart  the 
results  of  a  questionnaire. 

Miss  Welland,  in  charge  of  the  New 
York  Timet  Index,  described  this  work 
and  its  value  to  special  librarians. 

Helen  B.  Hemphill  described  the  museum 
of  the  Western  Electric  Company  in  which 
one  article  of  everything  manufactured  by 
the  company  was  placed,  making  a  valu- 
able historical  collection  of  the  telephone 
industry. 

Third    Session 

The  third  session  of  the  Special  Li- 
braries Association  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Hyde,  on  Wednesday,  June  22nd 
at  9:80  a.  ic  in  the  Ball  Room  of  the  New 
Ocean   House.     The   first  paper   was   by 


Charles  C  Parlin,  Research  Manager  of 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company.  It  was 
a  very  interesting  and  illuminating  ac- 
count of  methods  of  gathering  informa- 
tion for  research  studies  by  means  of  all 
known  sources,  written  reports,  printed 
material  and  first  hand  information  by 
men  in  the  field. 

The  second  paper  was  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Hoffman,  Third  Vice-President  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company  but  read  by 
F.  S.  Crum.  It  described  the  library  and 
material  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  the  way  of  handling  it  without  a 
catalog. 

Fourth  Session 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Special  Li- 
braries Association  was  called  to  order  at 
3:80  P.M.,  June  22nd  in  the  Ass^nMy 
Room.  It  was  partly  a  Joint  meeting  with 
the  National  Association  of  State  Libra- 
ries and  opened  with  a  paper  by  Herbert 
O.  Brigham  on  ikfobmatioiv  sebvicxs.  Mr. 
Brigham  described  the  field  and  value  of 
various  commercial  services. 

George  Winthrop  Lee  then  took  the  chair 
as  chairman  of  the  group  meeting  on  Or- 
ganising Special  Library  Data. 

Edith  Phall,  the  first  speaker,  said  that 
the  first  duty  of  an  industrial  librarian 
was  to  become  acquainted  with  the  po^ 
sonnel  of  the  organisation  so  as  to  be  aide 
to  know  the  specialists  in  the  ooncem  who 
could  be  called  upon  for  information.  The 
second  step  was  to  know  all  sources  of 
information  in  the  town  outside  of  the 
plant,  such  as  the  public  and  other  li- 
braries, associations  and  agencies. 

Marguerite  Burnett  described  gn^^o- 
ally  and  with  examples  the  various  forms 
in  use  in  the  library  of  the  FMeral  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  and  was  asked 
to  exhibit  them  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Quy  E.  Marion,  formerly  secretary  and 
president  of  the  S.  L.  A.,  spoke  on  the 
librarian's  place  in  business  and  brought 
out  some  points  to  be  kept  in  mind  when 
organising. 

Margaret  C  Wells  described  methods  In 
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use  In  the  library  of  the  American  Inter- 
national Corporation  for  reports,  pam- 
phlets and  current  legislation. 

E^telle  L.  Liebmann  explained  by  means 
of  a  chart  the  classification  of  books  made 
for  the  library  of  the  Ronald  Press  Com- 
pany. 

RepresentatiTes  from  Tarious  filing  asso- 
ciations spoke,  namely,  Helen  Craft  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Ruth  E.  Clement  of  Boston  and 
Elizabeth  MacDowell  of  New  York. 

Fifth  Seeeion 

The  fifth  session  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association  was  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
A.  L.  A.  on  Friday  at  10:30  a.  m.  A  full 
account  will  be  found  on  p.  159.  Miss 
Tyler  resigned  the  chair  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Hyde.  It  was  a  most  gratifying  meeting 
as  it  brought  out  the  essential  differences 
and  likenesses  between  public  and  special 
librarians  and  the  need  of  one  for  the 
other. 

Sixth  Session 

The  sixth  session  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent Hyde  on  June  24th  at  2:30  p.  m.  in 
the  Assembly  Room  of  the  New  Ocean 
House. 

The  first  speaker  was  J.  George  Freder- 
ick on  BUSINESS  DATA  METHODS  AND  S0X7BCBS. 

H.  V.  Coes  siK>ke  on  the  dependence  of 

THE  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE  UPON   THE   SPECIAL 

UBBABiAN  and  the  need  for  some  central 
bureau  where  information  about  informa- 
tion could  be  collected. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  B.  Foster  gave  a  paper  on 
the  work  of  the  prirate  investment  banker. 

¥*rank  E.  Barrows  gave  an  address  with 
special  reference  to  the  problems  of  the 
patent  lawyer  and  the  patents  on  chem- 
istry, in  which  he  specializes.  He  also 
emphasized  the  lack  of  bibliographical 
training  given  to  students  in  professional 
schools  and  colleges  which  deficiency  fol- 
lows them  throughout  their  career. 

M.  R.  Winchell  described  information 
as  found  In  trade  Journals  and  spoke  of 
the  Industrial  DiffCit,  the  first  number  of 
which  is  to  appear  in  September. 


In  all  these  papers,  emphasis  was  laid 
on  accurate  information  of  the  right  kind 
for  the  business  man  and  its  proper  appli- 
cation. 

Seventh  Session 

The  seventh  and  last  session  of  the  Spe- 
cial Libraries  Association  was  called  to 
order  by  D.  N.  Handy,  as  presiding  officer. 
Part  of  the  evening  was  given  to  papers 
and  addresses  of  representatives  of  local 
special  library  organizations.  Mrs.  Bertha 
V.  Hartzell  of  Boston,  Rebecca  B.  Rankin 
of  New  York,  Helen  M.  Rankin  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Alta  B.  Clafiin  of  Cleveland 
described  the  work  of  the  various  associa- 
tions, giving  a  history  and  showing,  in  each 
instance,  keen  interest  and  activity. 

The  meeting  was  interrupted  by  a  short 
business  meeting  and  continued  as  a  group 
meeting  on  Selling  Special  Library  Serv- 
ice, with  Orrena  Louise  Evans  as  chair- 
man. The  speakers  were  Edith  Thomas, 
describing  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Mae  Taylor  on  the  Library  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Company  and  Mary 
Louise  Alexander  of  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborne  on  the  library  of  an  advertising 
agency. 

Business  Meeting 

The  only  business  meeting  held  was  on 
Friday  evening,  June  24th,  when  the  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  read 
and  the  elections  held.  D.  N.  Handy,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  was  the  presid- 
ing officer.  The  officers  elected  for  1921- 
1922  were  as  follows:  President,  Dorsey 
W.  Hyde,  Jr.  (reelected);  First  Vice-Pres- 
ident, Helen  E.  Hemphill  (re-elected) ;  Sec- 
ond Vice-President,  Rebecca  B.  Rankin; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Orrena  Louise  Evans; 
Assistant-Secretary-Treasurer,  Alfred  B. 
Lindsay;  Executive  Board,  the  foregoing 
officers  and  Mrs.  Bertha  V.  Hartzell  and 
Edward  H.   Redstone. 


Most  of  the  papers  presented  in  th«  meet- 
ing of  the  Special  Liibraries  Association, 
appear  in  Special  Librariet  for  September 
and  October,  1921. 
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NON-AFFILIATED  ORGANIZATIONS 

THE  BIBUOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bibliographi- 
cal Society  of  America  was  held  Wednesday 
afternoon  June  22  at  2.30  in  the  Annex 
parlor.  The  meeting  was  an  interesting 
and  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  of 
the  use  of  reproducing  processes  in  biblio- 
graphical work.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Dr.  G.  L.  Nichols. 

The  President's  Address,  by  George  Wat- 
son Gole,  gave  a  brief  review  of  the  work 
of  the  society  and  the  reason  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  general  subject  of  the 
meeting.    The  paper  by  Dr.  Lodewyk  Ben- 

dikSOn,  THE  PHOTOSTAT — A  PHOTOGBAPHIC 
OOPTINO   AND   BKPB(M>UCIIVG   APPAEATUS,   gaVO 

a  careful  account  of  the  technic  of  the  ap- 
paratus, together  with  some  illustrations  of 
its  use. 

THX  PHOTOSTAT  nv  BIBUOQBAPHICAL  AND  BB- 
8EABCH    WORK — A    SYMPOSIUM,    COllOCted    by 

George  Watson  Cole,  summarized  the  work 
and  results  in  different  institutions.  Among 
these  were  Harvard,  Boston  Public,  Massa- 
chusetts Secretary  of  State  where  the  photo- 
stat is  used  for  copying  many  legal  papers, 
Connecticut  State,  Tale,  Columbia  where 
considerable  use  has  been  made  in  copying 
Chinese  books.  Engineering  Societies 
Library,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education,  New  York  Public  Library,  from 
which  Mr.  Wilberforce  Eames  reported  in 
detail  on  large  enterprises  and  on  costs. 
New  York  Historical  Society,  Cornell, 
Princeton,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Library  of  Congress,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Hispanic  Society. 

THK  PHOTOSTAT  AS  A  MEAI7S  OF  DI8TBIBUT- 
ING  COPIES  OF  UNIQUE  OB  VEBT  BABE  WOBKS, 

by  Dr.  Worthington  Chauncey  Ford,  went 
into  detail  especially  from  the  experience 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  on 
some  of  the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  sym- 
posium. The  first  division  was  of  news- 
papers, with  especial  reference  to  the  Bos- 
ton News  Letter  and  Georgia  Gazette,  95,- 
000  papers  of  the  former  having  been  sent, 
and   1,4S0   of  the   latter;    the  second   to 


broadsides  of  which  over  SOO  reproductions 
have  been  distributed  among  15  libraries; 
the  third  to  the  Americana  series,  of  which 
44  rare  volumes  have  been  reproduced  and 
distributed  to  10  selected  libraries. 

THE      PHOTOSTAT     AND     THE     HUNTINGTON 

UBBABT,  by  Chester  March  Gate,  ref^red 
especially  to  the  detection  of  bibliographi- 
cad  difTerence  in  rarities  by  means  of  repro- 
ductions of  copies  in  widely  separate  parts 
of  the  world. 

Comment  followed.  Dr.  Stelner  referred 
to  the  possibility  of  identifying  documents 
owing  to  marginal  notes  or  marks  being 
reproduced  from  certain  copies.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  impossibility  of  reproducing 
mended  copies  where  the  text  has  been 
covered  with  silk.  With  reference  to  the 
acceptance  in  court  of  photostat  copies 
where  photographs  are  not  accepted,  Mr. 
Winship  and  others  spoke  of  the  possibility 
of  altering  or  faking  photostat  copies.  With 
regard  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Lydenberg's 
as  to  permanency  of  reproduced  copies,  Wr. 
Meyer  said  that  naturally  paper  chemically 
treated  would  not  have  the  life  of  other 
paper,  but  that  so  far  the  results  had  not 
proved  unsatisfactory.  A  photostat  copy  of 
a  card  bibliography  was  exhibited  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  Winship  brought  up  the  proposition 
that  large  libraries  could  not  afFord  to 
subscribe  to  all  the  reproduction  projects 
proposed,  partly  from  expense,  especially 
since  the  cost  is  not  appreciably  lowered  by 
number  of  copies,  and  partly  from  the  im- 
possibility of  finding  room  on  the  shelves 
for  all  such  issues.  Since  negatives  must 
always  be  made,  he  trusted  that  eventually 
a  central  clearing  house  could  be  estab- 
lished where  negatives  could  be  kept,  and 
that  upon  demand  by  scholars  and  investi- 
gators, a  library  could  borrow  negatives  or 
secure  positives. 

The  question  came  up  whether  repro- 
duced items  were  cataloged  the  same  as 
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originals.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
spoke  of  its  practice  of  supplying  copy  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  cards  for  all 
iluch  reproductions,  and  in  such  copy  an- 
notations  are  made  as  to  any  additions  or 
supplements. 

Mention  was  made  of  work  on  a  new  kind 
of  paper,  much  quicker  and  cheaper,  and 
not  needing  chemical  treatment  for  devel- 
opment. 

The  plipers  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publications. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations,  A.  8. 
Root,  Chairman,  reported  as  follows:  for 
President,  W.  W.  Bishop,  first  Vice-Presi- 
dent, H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Victor  H.  Paltsits,  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Shearer,  Treasurer,  F.  W.  Faxon,  Coun- 
ciilor  for  term  commencing  1921,  E.  C. 
Richardson.  Upon  motion,  one  ballot  was 
cast  for  these  officers. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a  balance  in  all 
accounts,  with  provision  for  publication  of 


the  1920  and  1921  Pa/pers  and  Proceedings. 
He  reported  that  bills  had  not  been  sent 
out  for  1921  owing  to  the  fact  that  no 
publication  had  been  issued  In  1920  and 
since  there  were  so  many  institutional 
members,  their  -  membership  was  largely 
conditioned  on  that  fact.  Bills  would  be 
sent  out  with  the  next  publication.  This 
explanation  will  satisfy  the  question  of 
many  members. 

G.  P.  Winship  for  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee reported  that  the  publications  had 
been  held  up  successively  by  questions 
about  one  or  two  papers,  then  by  the  cost 
of  printing,  then  by  strikes,  but  that  the 
material  was  ready  and  would  be  published 
probably  In  two  or  three  months. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

A.  H.  Shsabeb, 

Secretary. 


This  Association  is  not  afflliated  with  the 
A.  L.  A  but  its  report  is  printed  here  for 
the  convenience  of  the  members. 


LIBRARY  WORKERS  ASSOCIATION 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ltbrary  Workers'  Association  was  held  at 
Swampscott,  June  24  at  9:00  p.  m.  in  the 
sun  parlor  of  the  New  Ocean  House,  Cath- 
erine Van  Dyne,  a  director,  presiding. 

Miss  Van  Dyne  opened  the  meeting  with 
a  few  remarks  regretting  the  absence 
through  illness  of  the  President,  Mary  O. 
Peters.  The  Secretary,  Marian  C.  Manley, 
made  a  report  showing  how  the  Associa- 
tion had  lived  up  to  its  claim  of  being  a 
democratic  and  flexibly  organized  one.  She 
announced  that  a  more  detailed  written  re- 
port would  be  made  to  the  members  and 
copies  would  be  furnished  to  those  wishing 
them. 

The  discussion  of  library  conditions  and 
staff  relations  was  opened  by  a  paper  on 
BTANDABDB  IN  LiBBABiES  by  Emma  Baldwin, 
which  brought  up  for  consideration  the 
possibility  of  working  out  standards  for 
the  various  library  processes,  thus  afPord- 
Ing  a  real  basis  for  criticism  or  approval, 
and    also   the   adi^^tatlon   of   satisfactory 


schedules  of  salaries,  such  as  those  for 
teachers,  where  the  library  Was  new  or  in 
process  of  reorganization. 

Miss  Alexander  talked  on  the  response 
given  by  assistants  where  they  were  al- 
lowed to  go  through  one  developing  ex- 
perience after  another  rather  than  kept  con- 
tinually in  the  same  limited  field  of  work. 

Mr.  Cannon  then  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  securing  some  permanence  among  Junior 
assistants  by  affording  them  assurance  that 
they  will  be  able  to  advance  to  more  in- 
teresting work  and  better  salaries  in  pro- 
portion to  their  capacity  and  length  of  serv- 
ice. It  should  be  possible  by  means  of  ex- 
perience gained  in  the  library  and  by  rem- 
edying defects  in  education  and  In  tech- 
nical training^  either  Inj  or  outside  of 
library  hours,  for  the  Junior  assistant  to 
advance  within  certain  limits.  He  spoke 
of  Dr.  Williamson's  pointing  out  in  his 
investigation  of  standardization  the  two 
general  classes  of  work,  professional  and 
clerical*  and  the  various  grades  in  each, 
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mnd  said  that  the  L.  W.  A.  was  now  at- 
tempting to  disoover  the  best  means  of 
making  possible  advancement  from  the 
lower  to  higher  grades,  while  realising  that 
Intellectnal  work  can  be  over-standardised 
and  that  the  question  must  be  approached 
with  caution  as  well  as  with  confidence. 

In  the  general  discussion  following,  Dr. 
Shearer  spoke  of  the  Grand  Rapids  system 
which  allows  a  certain  number  of  hours 
a  week  for  college  classes  and  Miss  lianley 
spoke  of  the  method  of  adding  to  the  salary 
for  each  year  of  college  or  library  school 
training,  in  effect  at  the  same  place.  Mr. 
Root  described  somewhat  similar  methods 
practiced  at  Oberlin.  He  also  told  of  the 
efforts  made  to  adjust  schedules  to  permit 
of  work  in  the  college. 

Following   this   came   the   main    topic, 

THE    OMaCLATIOlV    OF    UBBABT    TBAINING 

COUERBS 

This  was  first  discussed  by  Mr.  Sumner  who 
emphasised  the  value  a  combination  of 
courses  leading  to  a  library  school  diploma 
but  available  through  correspondence,  sum- 
mer and  extension  courses,  would  have  for 
the  librarian.  He  could  with  perfect  Justice 
require  work  toward  a  library  school 
diploma,  and  make  increases  in  salary  to 
some  extent  dependent  on  this.  Efforts 
along  this  line  need  not  always  mean  the 
loss. of  a  year  or  more  of  a  valued  as- 
sistant 

Mr.  McCombs  then  urged  that  such  a 
correlation  of  courses  be  made  but  that 
the  requirements  for  entrance  to  these 
courses  be  as  strict  and  the  ground  covered 
as  comprehensive  as  for  a  regular  library 
school  course.  While  advocating  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  that  would  put  the 
librarians'  opportunities  for  advancement 
in  training  on  a  par  with  teachers,  he 
was  insistent  that  such  a  course  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  recognised  school. 


Following  Mr.  McCombs,  Miss  Maals^ 
talked  of  the  effoct  such  courses  would  have 
on  many  assistants  who  instead  of  putting 
summer  after  summer  into  sporadic  ses- 
sions with  no  recognition  could,  instead, 
take  them  in  a  logical  sequence  leading 
to  a  definite  goaL  The  individual  courses 
would  also  be  more  satisfactory.  For  a 
reference  librarl^,  the'  possibility  of  get- 
ting a  comprehensive  course  in  reference 
work  instead  of  superficial  instmction  In 
half  a  dozen  subjects  would  be  stimulating 
to  a  degree  and  this  would  apply  to  other 
fields. 

In  the  general  discussion  Mr.  Bliss  ques- 
tioned the  possibility  of  corr^ating  these 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  called  to 
mind  the  fact  that  much  that  was  vital 
would  be  lost  by  spreading  the  work  over 
such  a  long  time. 

As  the  acoustics  were  poor  and  the  dis- 
cussion became  animated,  the  meeting  was 
transferred  to  the  children's  dining  room 
and  continued.  Bffiss  Downey  contributed 
to  the  discussion  accounts  of  her  experi- 
ence along  similar  lines  at  Chautauqua. 
The  question  of  credit  for  experience  in 
certain  fields  came  up,  and  Mr.  Windsor 
described  the  method  at  Illinois  for  excus- 
ing students  from  classes  in  certain  sub- 
jects when  they  had  satisfied  the  entrance 
requirements  for  the  library  school  and  had 
passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  those 
subjects.  Mr.  Paine,  Miss  Smith,  Miss 
Rathbone,  and  Miss  Donnelly  took  part  in 
the  discussion. 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are: 
President,  Catherine  Van  Dyne;  Treasurer, 
Carl  L.  Cannon;  Secretary,  Marian  C.  Mau- 
ley. 

BfAUAR  C.  Mahlst, 
Executive  Secretary. 


This  Association  is  not  alWiatod  with  tbo 
A.  I*.  A.  but  iU  rspart  is  printed  bsre  for  tho 
convenisnos  of  the  members. 
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By  Position  and  Sox 

Menl^ 

Trustees    «...  36 

Commission  Workers 4 

Chief  Librarians  138 

Head     of     Dept's     and 

Branch   Librarians 45 

Assistants    38 

Library  School  Instructors  1 

Library  School  Students..  2 

Editors   2 

Commercial  Agents 54 

Others  44 


men 

Total 

27 

62 

20 

24 

850 

488 

262 

307 

646 

684 

24 

25 

12 

14 

5 

7 

24 

78 

166 

210 

New  Mexico....  1 

New  York 282 

North  Carolina..  4 

North  Dakota...  1 

Ohio    91 

Oklahoma 8 

Oregon   2 

Pennsylvania   ..  62 

Rhode   Island...  72 

South   Carolina.  1 

South  Dakota...  2 

Tennessee   5 

Texas    1 

Utah    3 


Virginia   10 

Washington    ...  3 

West   Virginia..  4 

Wisconsin    11 

Wyoming 2 

Canada  14 

Hawaii    2 

Philippine       Is- 
lands    1 

Foreign: 

China   1 

Norway    2 

Sweden    1 


363    1536    1899      Vermont 15        Total 1,890 


By    Geographical    Sections 

6  of  the  6  New  England  States 1,053 

5  North  Atlantic  States  and 
District  of  Columbia 444 

6  South  Atlantic  States 27 

8  North  Central  States 286 

6  South  Central  States 27 

14  Western  States   24 

3  Pacific  States  17 

Canada  14 


6 

8 

6 

11 

3 


«« 


II 


II 


•I 


II 


11 


Hawaii    

Philippine  Islands 
Foreign — 

China    

Norway  

Sweden    


2 
1 

1 
2 
1 


ToUl    1,899 

By   States 

Alabama 4  Kentucky   12 

Arizona    1  Louisiana    2 

California    12  Maine  28 

Connecticut  ....  54  Maryland   10 

Delaware    8  Massachusetts    .  846 

District    of    Co-  Michigan    44 

lumbia 51  Minnesota   18 

Florida  4  Mississippi    ....  4 

Georgia 4  Missouri  17 

Illinois  70  Montana    1 

Indiana    18  Nebraska 5 

Iowa   17  New   Hampshire  38 

Kansas   4  New  Jersey 31 


By  Libraries 

Libraries  baring  five  or  more  represen* 
tatives: 

Boston  Public  Library 134 

New  York  City  Public  Library 71 

Cleyeland  Public  Library 50 

ProTidence  Public  Library 40 

Harvard  College  Library 38 

Somerville  (Mass.)   Public  Library...  27 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Public  Library 23 

Brooklyn  Public  Library 22 

Cambridge  (Mass.)  Public  Library 20 

Detroit  Public  Library 18 

Newton  (Mass.)   Public  Library 18 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Public  Library 17 

Maiden  (Mass.)  Public  Library 16 

Brookline  (Mass.)  Public  Library....  13 

Massachusetts  State  Library 12 

Pittsburgh  Carnegie  Library 12 

Springfield  (Mass.)  City  Library 12 

Boston  University  11 

Simmons  College  Library 11 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Public  Library....  10 

Haverhill   (Mass.)  Public  Library 10 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Free  Public  Library.  10 

New  York  State  Library 10 

New  York  State  Library  School 10 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 10 

Boston  Athenaeum  9 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Public  Library...  9 

Waltham  (Mass.)  Public  Library 9 

Washington  (D.  C.)  PuUic  Library...  9 
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Library  of  Congrefls 8 

Parlin     Memorial     Library,     Brerett, 

Mass.   8 

Salem   (Mass.)   Public  Library 8 

Watertown  (Mass.)  Public  Library...  8 

Medford  (Mass.)  Public  Library 7 

Beverly  (Mass.)  Public  Library 6 

Chicago  Public  Library 6 

Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Public  Library....  6 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Public  Library:...  6 

Melrose  (Mass.)  Public  Library 6 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Public  Library..  6 

St  Louis  Public  Library 6 


Sawyer  Free  Library,  Gloucester,  Mass.  • 

Western  Resenre  Unlrersity. 6 

Wobum  (Mass.)  PubUc  library 6 

American  Library  Association. 6 

Bufbdo  Public  Library 5 

Cary    Memorial    Library,    Lexingtoxi. 

Mass.   5 

East  Orange  Free  Public  Library 5 

Uniyersity  of  lUinols  Library 5 

John  C^erar  Library 6 

Minneapolis  Public  Library 6 

Pratt  Institute  Free  library,  Brooklyn  6 

Toronto  (Out,  Canada)  Public  Library  5 
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ATTENDANCE   REGISTER 


Abbot,  Eitbeldred,  asst.  In.  P.  L.,  Brookllne, 

Mara. 
Abbot,  Gladsrs  L,  Boston.  Mass. 
Abele.  Lillian  L.,  arat  child.  In.  P.  L.  Maiden, 

Mass. 
Acklesr,   Elisabeth,   aast.  In.  Riverside   Br.   P. 

L.,  N.   Y.  City. 
Ackley,  aabiiella.  In.  Yorkville  Br.  P.  L.,  N.  Y. 

City 
Adams.  Edward  B.,  In.  Harvard  Law  Sch.  L.. 

Cambridge,  Mara. 
Adams,  Enlen  Frances,  supervisor  Circ  Dept 

Dartmouth  ColL  L.,  Hanover,  N.  tl, 
Adams.  Florence  A,  child.   In.   Riverside  Br. 

P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Adams,  Harriet  A,  Steep  Falls.  Me. 
Adams,  Jessie  French,  In.  F.   P.  L..  Atlantic 

City,  N.  J. 
Adams,  Leta  R,  head  Lu  Supplies  Dept,  Gay- 
lord  Bros.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
AdamSf  Maude  B.,  sr.  arat  P.  L,,  Brooklyn, 

Adains,*v  Minnie  F.,  arat  F.  P.  L..  Worcester, 

'  Mass. 
Adshead,    Mona,    sr.    arat    Quinsigamond    Br. 

F.  P.  L..  Worcester.  Mass. 
Ahern.  Mary  Eileen,  ed.  Public  Libraries,  6  No. 

Michisran  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Aikenhead,  Grace  D.,  In.  W.  T.  Grant  Co.  L., 

N.  Y.  City. 
Ainey.  Kathleeh,  asst  In.  Thomas  Crane  P.  L., 

Quincy.  Masa 
Alnswortn,  Elisabeth,  In.  Hyde  Park  Br.  P.  L., 

Boston,  MiMw- 
AlbMt.  Katherine,  1st  arat  Roxbury  Br.  P.  L., 

-Boston,  Mass. 
Alden,  Bessie  M.,  arat  Ref.  Dept  P.  L.,  Provi- 
dence. R.   L 
Aldrich.  Florence  B.,  P.  L..  Lynn,  Mass. 
Alexander,  Ruth,  class,  and  head  oatlgr.  Busi- 

nera    Sch.    L.,    Harvard    Univ.,    Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Alford,    Helena   B.,   ref.    In.    P.   L.,    Hartford, 

Conn. 
Allen,  AbbSe  L.,  catlgr.  Redwood  L.,  Newport 

R  L 
Allen,  Anita  Bf.,  In.  St  George  Br.  and  Staten 

Island  Extension  Div.  P.  L»  N.  Y.  City. 
Allen,  Bertha,  F.  W.  Faxon  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 
Allen,  Carrie  a.  In.  P.  L.,  Milton,  Mass. 
Alley,  Audrey  H.,  US  Front  St,  Marblehead, 

Mara. 
Ames,    Mary    E.,    In.    Norfolk    House    Centre 

Br.  Fellowes  Athenaeum  L.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Ames,  Sara  Jane,  catlgr.  P.  L.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  • 
Anderson,    Almeda,    arat    Circ    Dept    P.    L., 

Providence,  R.  L 
Anderson,  Esther  M.,  arat  Circ.  Dept,  P.  L., 

Providence.  R.  L 
Anderson,    John   R.,    bookseller,    81    W.    16th 

St,    N.    Y.    aty. 
Andrew,  Mrs.  Kate  Deane.  In.  Steele  Mem.  L., 

Elmira.  N.  Y. 
Andrews,  Clement  Walker,  In.  The  John  Cre- 

rar  L.,  Chicago. 
Andrews,   Gladys  May,  In.   Stephenson  P.   L., 

Marinette.  Wis. 
Andrews,  Jennie  G.,  In.  Mem.  L.,  Wratbrook, 

Me. 
Andrews.  Mrs.  Mary  L.,  402  Walnut  St,  Three 

Rivers,  Mich. 
Andrews,  Wlnnifred,  asst  P.  L.,  Detroit  Mich. 
Angel,  Catherine  E.,  214  Van  Buren  St,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. 
Angell,  Mrs.  Margaret  arat  East  Tech.  High 

School  L.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Annable.  Dorothy,  head  Circ  Dept  P.  L..  Ma- 
son City.  Iowa. 
Anthony,   Irene  B.,  head   catlgr.   P.   L.,   Fall 

River,  Mara. 
Armlstaad.  Lewis  A.,  Boston  Elevated  Ry.  Co., 

Boston,  ■^•T* 


Armstrong.  Dorothy  W.,  arat  Circ  Dtept  P. 
L.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Arnold,  Marion  L.,  registrar  P.  L.,  Providence, 
R.  L 

Arnold,  Sarah  Loula^,  dean  eraerita  Sim- 
mons Coll.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Aserkoff.  Ada,  arat  Warren  St  Br.  P.  L.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Ashley,  Grace,  sec'y  to  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Ashley,  May,  In.  P.  L.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Ashman,  Katharine  C,  arat  In.  N.  J.  Zinc  Co., 
N.  Y.  City. 

Askew,  Sarah  B.,  In.  N.  J.  P.  L.  Commiraion, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Avery,  Harriet  K.,  In.  Keystone  SUte  Normal 
Sch.  L.,  Kutztown,  Pa. 

Avery,  MaUlda  L.,  In.  F.  L.,  South  Manchester, 
Conn. 

Avey,  B.  Gertrude,  cMef  child.  ln.^P.  L.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Ayers,  Louise,  arat  In.  Reuben  H.  Donnelly 
CorporaUon  L..  662  S.  State  St,  Chicago. 

MTfM,  Mary  Armstrong,  P.  L..  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Babcock.  Charles  E.,  In.  Pan-American  Union 

L.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Baechtold,  Elsie  L.,  In.  Irving  NaUonal  Bank, 

N   Y   City 
Ball'ey/ Artour  Low,  In.  Wilmington  Inst  F. 

L.,  Wilmington.  Del. 
Bailey,  Louis  J.,  In.  P.  L.,  Gary,  Ind. 
Bailey,    Thomas    D.,    Library    Bureau,    N.    Y. 

City. 
Bailey,  Mrs.  Thomas  D..  trus.  F.  P.  L.,  East 

Orange.  N.  J. 
Baker,  Clara  M.,  desk  arat  P.  L.,  Decatur,  111. 
Baker,  Helen  J.,  arat  in.  Parlin  L.,  Everett 

Mass. 
Baker,  Mary  Ellen,  head  Catalog  Dep»«  Car- 
negie L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Balch,  Ruth,  arat  Univ.  of  Chicago  L.,  Chicago. 
Balra,  Bessie  F.,  In.  Wilton  P.  L..  Wilton,  N.  H. 
Ball.  Susan  L.,  9  Parkvale,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Bamford,  Dorothy  a,  arat  P.  L..  Somervllle, 

Manfli 
Bancroft   Edna   H,   In.   Saratoga   Br.   P.   L., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Bancroft  Jennie  J.,  In.  Littlefleld  L.,  Tyngs- 

boro,  Mass. 
Bancroft  PriscUla,  In.  Deering  High  Sch.  L., 

Portland.  Me. 
Bangs,  Helen  Bigelow,  1st  arat  and  ref.  In. 

P.  L.,  Fitchburg.  Mara. 
Barber,  Edith  L.,  acting  In.  L.,  Bemardston. 

Mass. 
Barden,    Bertha   R.,   supervisor   of    Inventory 

Records  and  Apprentice  Clara  P.  L.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Barette,  Lydia  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
Barickman,  Mrs.  Rena  M.,  In.  P.  L..  Joliet  HL 
Barkhurst  Blarjorie,  child.  In.  South  Br.  P.  L., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Barker,  Sarah  P.,  In.  P.  L.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Barnes,  Mrs.  C.  A,  Coll.  of  Businera  Admin- 

dstration.  Boston  Univ.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Barnes,    Charlotte,    In.    Greendale   Br.    P.    L., 

Worcrater,  Mass. 
Barnes.  Cornelia  S.,  ref.  asst  Dept  of  Agric 

Bureau  of  Markets  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bamra.  Mabel  T.,  arat   Delivery  Dept  Har« 

yard  ColL  L.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Bamett  Claribel  Ruth,   In.   Dept  of  Agricul- 
ture L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bamett    Helen,    62    Cushing    St,    Providence, 

R.  L 
Barney,    Edward   M.,    trus.    P.    L.,    Medford. 

Mass. 
Bamum,  Mabel  F.,  In.  Boston  Univ.   ColL  of 

Liberal  Arts  L.,  Boston.  Mass. 
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Barr,  Annie  Li..  State  Li..  Auguttm,  Me. 

Bait,  Cbaiiee  J^  asst.  In.  Tale  Univ.  L..  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Barr,  Elisabeth  M.,  sec'y  to  In.  State  L.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  L 

Barrome,  Frank  B.,  attomey-at-law,  N.  T. 
City. 

Barrowe,  Mrs.  Frank  B.,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Barry,  Kathleen  &,  vlce-pres.  Chlvers  Book 
Binding  Oa,  911-lS  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Barry,  Elisabeth  G.,  Catalog  Dept  P.  L.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Barry.  Kathleen,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Bartholomew,  P.  A..  In.  N.  J.  Zinc  Co.  of  Pa. 
L*.,  Palmerton,  Pa. 

Bartlett,  Beryl  I.,  child.  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Water- 
town.  MstBi 

Bartlett,  Daisy  M.,  Boston,  Sch.  of  Filing, 
Somervllle.  Mass. 

Bartlett,  Sarah  R,  In.  F.  P.  U,  Concord,  Mass. 

Barton,  Margaret  S.,  1st  asst.  Dorchester  Br. 
P.  L.,  Boston,  MftJMi. 

Bass,  Katherlne  L,  P.  L.,  Maiden.  Mass. 

Basset.  WllHam,  trus.  and  treas.  P.  L>.,  Lynn, 
Mass. 

Basso,  Mary  D.,  asst  Wanskuck  Br.  U,  Provi- 
dence, R.  L 

Bates,  Mary  R,  asst  in.  Vermont  Univ.  L., 
Burlington.  Vt 

Baumer,  Bertha  A.,  ref.  In.  P.  L..  Omaha. 
Neb. 

Baxten  Charles  N.,  in.  James  Blackstone  Mem. 
L.,  Branford.  Conn. 

Baxter.  Mrs.  Charles  N.,  Branford.  Conn. 

Bayer.  Edna  K,  head  of  station  Ls.  Exten- 
sion Dept  P.  L..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Beale.  Helen  M.  asst  In.  Adelbert  ColL  I*., 
Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

BeiuL  Ruth  A.,  In.  West  Side  Br.  P.  L.,  ETvans- 
vlUe,  Ind. 

Beatty,  M.  Irene,  head  Loan  Dept  P.  L.,  St 
Joseph,  Mo. 

Beck,  Christine  L.,  In.  Associated  Industries 
of  Mass.,  Boston^  Mass. 

Becker  Mrs.  May  Iiamberton.  N.  Y.  Evening 
Post,  N.  Y.  City. 

Beetle^  Clara,  asst  Ref.  Dept  P.  L..  N.  Y. 
City. 

Belden,  Charles  F.  D.,  In.  P.  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bell,  Dorothy  G.,  In.  Jackson  and  Moreland 
ESnglneers  L.,  SS7  Washington  St.  Boston, 
Mass. 

Bell,  Florence  C.  research  asst  Bureau  of  Ef- 
ficiency, Washington,  D.  C 

Belt  Harrlette  C.  In.  McLean  Hospital  L., 
Waverly,  Mass. 

Bell,  Helen  M.,  In.  Roxbury  Br.  P.  L.,  Boston, 


Bell,    Katherlne   a,    head    Clrc    Dept.    P.    L., 

Holyoke,  Mf""", 
Bell,  Louise  R,  asst  East  Boston  Br.  P.  L.. 

Boston.  Mass. 
Bell,  Madelene,  child.  In.  F.  P.  Lu,  Worcester, 


Bell,  Ruth,  asst  F.  P.  L.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Bement,  Clarence  E.,  Lansing.  Mich. 
Bement    Constance,    In.    P.    L.,    Port    Huron, 

Mich. 
Benjamin,    Anna.   In.    Butman^Fish    Mem.    L.. 

Saginaw,  W.  S^  Mich. 
Bennet.  Dorothy  W..  asst  Ref.   Dept  P.   L., 

Providence,  R  I. 
Bennett,    Jessie    E.,    asst    P.    L.,    Somervllle, 


Berkeley.  Janet  Carter,  Ist  asst  P.  L.,  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Berry,  Mrs.  Belle  C,  In.  P.  L.,  Gardiner,  Me. 

Bethune,  Florence  M.,  In.  West  End  Br.  P.  L., 
Boston,  Mass. 

BIckford,  Lillian  A.,  asst  In.  East  Br.  P.  L., 
Boston,  Jaass. 

BlscoeTwalter  Stanley,  sr.  In.  N.  Y.  State  L., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Bishoa  Dorcas  M..  asst  catlgr.  Harvard  OolL 

L..  CambHdge,  Mass. 
Bishop.  Vera  E.,  catlgr.  P.  L.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Black,  M.  Linda,  asst  State  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Blackall,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  W.,  In.  P.  L.,  Oneonta, 

N.  Y. 
Blair,  Melllcent  F.,  In.  Central  Br.  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
BlalsdelU  Frank  C,  chief  Issue  Dept   P.  L., 

Bost<^  Mass. 
Blalsdell,  Ruth,  asst  P.  L.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Blakeley,    Bertha    EUsa.    In.    Mount   Holyoke 

ColL  L.,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 
Blanchard,  Grace,  In.  P.  L.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Bliss.  Robert  P.,  chiet  L.  Extension  Div.  State 

L.  and  Museum,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
Blood,  Emma  F.,  In.  P.  L.,  Oroton,  Mass. 
Blunt,  Florence  T..  Instructor  L.  Science,  Sim- 
mons ColL  L.  Sch.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Boardman,  Clark,  S8  Park  Place.  N.  Y»  City. 
Bogle,  Sarah  C.  N.,  asst  sec'y  American  Li- 
brary Assoc,  Chicago. 
Boles^  Mrs.  Mary  F..  trus.  Abbot  P.  L.,  Mar- 

blehead,   Mass. 
Bondreau,  Elisabeth  R,  asst  In.  Orient  Heighti 

R  Rm.  East  Boston  Br.  P.  L.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Bongarts,  Harry,  bookseller.  Providence  R  L 
Bongarts,  Mrs.  Harry,  Providence,  R  I. 
Bongarts,    J.    Harry,    Law    Book    Publisher, 

Providence,  R  I. 
Bonneville^   J.  H.,  representing  Proitlce-HalL 

N.  Y.  City. 
Borden,  Fann3^  ref.  In.  Vassar  ColL  L..  Pougb- 

keepsie,  N.  Y. 
Borresen,    Lilly   M.    E.,    In.    P.    L.,    LaCrosse, 

Wis. 
Bostwlck,  Arthur  Elmore.  In.  P.  L.,  St  Louis, 

Ma 
Bostwick,  Mrs.  Arthur  Elmore.  St  Louis.  Ma 
Bowerman,  George  F.,  In.  P.  L.  of  the  District 

of  Columbia,  Washington.  D.  C 
Bowler,  Marion,   In.    P.   L.,   West   Springfield. 


Bowman,   Florence   M.,    In.    P.    L.,   Plainfield, 

N.  J. 
Bowman,  Marian,  In.  Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Ca. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Boyd,  Elmar  T..  In.  P.  L.,  Bangor,  Ma 
Boyd,  Suxanne  H.,  asst  In.  Wyoma  Br.  P.  L., 

•Lynn,  Mass. 
Boyer.  B.  E.,  tma  P.  L..  Lsmn.  M^sa. 
Boynton,  Myra  L.,  child.  In.  Forbes  L..  North- 

amptoxi,   Mass. 
Brace.   Marlon,   general   asst   P.   L.,   Detroit 


(race, 
Mi^. 


Braoebrldge,  Dorothy,  catlgr.  P.  L.  Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

Brackett  Marian  W.,  In.  Brighton  Br.  P.  L.. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Bradford.  Mrs.  Gamaliel,  trus.  F.  L..  Welles- 
ley,  Mass. 

Bradford,  Louise,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Brady,  Grace  C,  asst  South  Br.  P.  L.,  8a 
Boston,  MiM»». 

Brainerd.  Jessie  F^  In.  Horace  Mann  Sch.  for 
Boys  L..  N.  Y.  City. 

Brainerd,  Marion,  asst  In.  Maine  State  L. 
Augusta,  Ma 

Bralev,  Cora  O..  head  of  Open  Shelf  Dept 
P.  L.,  Fall  River.  Mass. 

Bray.  Dorothy  A.,  asst  Clrc  Dept  P.  L.,  De- 
troit Mich. 

Brett  Clara  Amelia,  asst  In.  P.  L..  Brockton, 


Brewer,  Margaret  E.,  In.  High  Sch.  L..  Attle- 
boro,  MstBi 

Brldgman,  W.  EIrminia  asst  Harvard  ColL  L., 
Cambridge.  Mass. 

Briery.  Harriet  T.,  asst  Athenaeum,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Biigga,  Clara  Perry,  catlgr.  and  daaslfler  Har- 
vard Coll.  L..  Cambridge,  Maaa 

Briggs.  Ethel  Nm  child.  In.  Macon  fir.  P.  Ly, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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BrlnB,  Walter  B„  ftuL  In.  Harvard  Coll.  L., 

Brfshain.  Flora  R,   in.  U.  8.   Naval  Hoeplul 

Li..  Cbelaea,  Ukm. 
BriKham,  Qwendolyii.  aut.  American  Library 

AMOC,  Chicago. 
Brlcbam,    Herbert  OUn.    In.    State    L.,    Provl- 

denoe,  B.  L 
BrWwm.  Mr*.   Herbert  Olln,  8Ute  L.,  Pmvl- 

dence.  R.  L 
BrlKham,   Johnaon,    In.    State  L...   Ttea   Uolnee, 

Brlxhain,    Hn.    Johnaon,    Ell    Franklin    Ave., 

Dee  Molnei,  Iowa. 
Brtehtmai],    Mary    F.,    chief    catlgr.    P.    L., 

Worceater,  Uaaa. 
Bristol,  Irvlnla  B.,  let  AsiL  Clrc  Dept  P.  L., 

BrldKcport,  Conn. 
Brock.  Qutevra.  In.  State  L..  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 
Bronk,  C.  Louise,  aiat.  P.  U,  Bait  Cleveland, 

Ohio; 
Brooker,   Wlntfrwl   B.,    Snd  aaat   Webeter  Br. 


P.  U,  N.  T.  City. 

Broohea,    Uarle    L..    < 

Sch.,  Boston.  Uses. 


stud.    Simmons    Coll,    J 
principal    Carnegie    1 


Sch.,   Plttsbunh.   Pa, 
BrouKh.  Mary  It.,  P.  L.,  Brooklyn.  N. 
Brown,   AMce  E.,   child.   In.   P.   I..,   CI 


OMo. 


Cincinnati. 


I,  Alma.  BRBt.  P.  I...  Maiden,  Haas. 

Brown,  Bertha  U,  In,  P.  U.  Reading.  Maai, 
Brown,    Bertha  Maria,    aaat    Periodical    Dept. 

P.   L„  Providence,   R.   I, 
Brown,    C,    R..    Cars  well    and    Company,    Ltd., 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 
Brown,    Charles    H,.    I.    Epectallst,    New   Navy 

BMk..    Bureau    of    Navigation,    Sixth    Dtv.. 

Navy  Dept.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Brown,  Clara,  aslt.   Bast  BOBtoo   P.   U.  Rox- 

bury.  Mam. 

ImManapoHi 


C,   to.    Indiana   State   L., 

It  Ret.  Dept.  Camegle  L,. 

P.  L..  Auburn, 

Brown-Howiand    Co..    Boston. 


inker.  Made 
arbank.  Mrs. 
Bandwleh.  1 


Burdett,    Helen  Ripley, 

Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Burnes,  Ak-" — 


P.,  NewTon 


on   Br.    p.  L.. 
■  L.,  Newton* 


Burgees,  Helen  M..  let  asat  Cblld.  Dept.  P.  U, 

Providence,  R.   I. 
Burkhardt,  Esther  H.,  aset.  Ctrc.  Dept.  P.  L., 

Waahlngton,  D.   C, 
Burnet,  Marguerite,  in.  Federal  Reserve  Bank 

L.,   N,   T.    City. 
Burnett.  Marsery,  assL  Mass,  Agric  Coll.  L., 

Amhent.  Ibss. 
Burnett  Marguerite,  In.  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

N.  T.  City. 
Burnham.  Alice  B..  principal  Loan  Desk  L.  of 

HawMll,  Honolulu.  T.  H. 
Burnham,    Msjy,    head   ot   Loan   Deek    P,    L., 

Buffalo.  N.  t: 
Burnham.  Mary   B,,    child,   in.   Sawyer   F.   L., 

Qlouceeler,  Mass. 
Burrege,  Bdlth  May,  assL  Ret.  Catalog  Dlv. 

P.  L.,  N.  Y.   City. 


Brown.    P. 
Mass. 

Brown,  B.  Beatrice,  ret.  In.  Radcllffe  Coll.  L„ 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Brown.    Louise    Fargo.    Vassar    Coll.,    Pcugh- 

keepele,  N.  T. 
Brown,    Margaret   W.,    ]10T   W.    Brd    SL,   Los 

Angelee,  Calif. 
Brown,  Marie  T.,  In.  Carnegie  p.  L..  Conneaut 

Ohio. 
Brown.  Ruth  L..  sec'y  Vt  F.  L.  Commltalon, 

Mootpeller.   Vt. 
Brown,  Walter  L„  In.  P.  U,  Buffalo,  N.  T, 
Browne,   Nina  EUmk,  U   Plnckney  St..   Boston. 

Mass. 
Browning,  Earl  W,,  In.   P.  L.,  Jackson,   Hlch. 
Brunot,    Eugenie,    In    charge    Soho    Reading 

Rm..  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
Buck,  Albert  F.,  In.  P.  L..  Stoneham,  Mass. 
Buck.    Katharine,    aaat.    Cary    Mem.    L.,    Lex- 

Ingtoo,  Mass. 
Backhoua.  U.  Oertmde,  In.  Univ.  «[  Mont  L.. 

"■ ■-    Mont. 

, I,  HesT 

Hra^Ulu.  T.  H. 
Buckley,   BIhel  L..  Dennlson  Mfg.  Co.,  Fram- 

Ingbam.  Mas*. 
Buckley.  Pierce  E.  P.  U.  Beaton,  Hasa 
Buker,  Lney  M.,  stud.  N.  T.  State  L.  8cti.,  Al- 

^ny,   N.   T. 
Bull,  Mr*.  Louise  P..  assL  In.  Uott  Haven  Br. 

-    -      N.  y.  City, 

Mabel  K.,  P.  L^  Somervllle,  Mass. 
u  Mrs.  Oeorge  El.  In.  Weeten  Mem.  L.. 

rteh.  Mass. 

Burob,    Mlttla    B., 


Burton,  Clara  i...  U  8.  Cth  St,  New  Bradford. 

Mass. 
Butterlleld,  David  W.,  Boston.  Mass. 
ButterSeld,    Kenyon    L.,    pres.    Haas.    Agrlc. 

Coll.,  Amherst  Mass. 

Callahan,  Gertrude  F,,  br.  In.   Thomas  Crane 
P.   U,    Quincy,   Hssa 

Calnan.  Margaret  A..  a«st   South   Beaton  Br. 
P.  L..   Boston.  Mass. 

Camp.    Mildred    E.,    aiat    P.    L,.    Watertown, 
Haas, 

Campbell.  Oara  Evelyn,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Campbell.  Donald  K.,  Information  Desk  P.  U, 
N,  T.  City. 

Campbell,    Frank    W.,    trus.    P.    L.,    Melrose, 
Mass. 

Campbell.  Ida  B.,  Akron. 

^belI,  J.   Maud.  dlr.    

Dlv.  of  P.  La.,  Dept  of  EducatloD, 

Cannon.  Carl  L.,   chief  of  Order  Dlv.  P.   L., 

N.  T.  City. 
Carey,    Miriam    E.,    supervisor    of    Institution 

Ls.  Minn.  State  Bosird  of  Control,  St  Paul, 


Idener    Hem.    L. 

Idge,  Mass. 

V.    8.    t>ept.    of 


iSIOT.  1 


Oartar.  Julia  F..  efaUd.  In. 

U.  U.  I.  city. 
Casatdy.  UsrgarM  I 

P.  Il,  BoMOB.  Ml 


,  ft>9CtaJ  La.  Dept 


ui 
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CatHn.  Ruth  Ford.  Univ.  of  Vt  Bxtenslon  Serv- 
ice, Burlingrton.  Vt 

CmvanAugh,  Eleanor  a.  In.  Standard  Statla- 
Ucs  Co.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 

Cawley.  Reba  8^  head  Catalog  Dept  Prince- 
ton Univ.  L.,  Princeton.  N.  J. 

Chamberlain.  Mrs.  All^i.  SO  Plnckney  St.  Boa- 
ton,  Mass. 

Chamberlain.  H.  Louise,  asst  In.  Athenaeum 
P.  L..  Boston.  Mass. 

Chamberlain.  Marguerite  M.,  In.  P.  L...  Lewis- 
ton.  Me. 

Chandler,  Alice  Greene,  advisory  In.  and  trus. 
Town  L..  Lancaster,  Mass. 

Chandler,  Ellen  M..  head  Catalog  Dept  P.  L.. 
Buffalo.  N.  T. 

Chapln,  Ernest  W..  In.  First  National  Bank 
L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chapln,  Mary  L..  asst  F.  L..  Newton,  Mass. 

Chapman.  Atta,  asst  Mich.  Ktate  Normal 
Sch.    L..   Kalamasoo,   Mich. 

Chapman.  Lena,  asst  Mass.  Agrie.  Coll.  L., 
Amherst  Mass. 

Chapman,  Wlnnifred  A.,  asst  catlgr.  P.  L., 
Lynn,  Mass. 

Chartkoff.  Edith,  asst  Br.  Dept  P.  L.,  Boston. 

Ms  SB  I 

Chase.  Frank  H..  rel  In.  P.  L,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chase.  Frederick  A..  In.  P.  L..  Lowell,  Mass. 

Chase.  Mildred  F.,  P.  L.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Chase,  Mrs.  Mildred  H..  78  EAm  Road,  Newton- 
vine.  Mass. 

Chenery.  Wlnthrqp  Holt  chief  of  Special  Ls. 
P.  L.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Chenev,  Nellie  Mae.  In.  F.  P.  L..  lUon,  N.  Y. 

Chevalier.  Samuel  iL,  chief  of  Catalog  and 
Shelf  Dept  P.  L^  Boston.  Mass. 

Chew.  Clara.  4S19  Iowa  Ave.,  N.  W..  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Chick.  Mrs.  Eugenie,  principal  Sch.  of  Filing, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Child.  Grace  A..  In.  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Ins. 
Ca.  Hartford.  Conn. 

Chllds,  Fanny  R.  Art  Dept  City  L..  Spring- 
field. Mass. 

Chllds,  Marjorie  W..  600  Lexington  St,  Walt- 
ham.  Mass. 

Chllds,  James  Bennett  asst  Univ.  of  111.  L., 
Urbana.  111. 

Chlpman,  Frank  E..  president  and  treas.  Bos- 
ton Book  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 

Chutter,  Marlon  L..  asst  RadcUiCe  ColL  L.. 
Cambridge.  Mass. 

Church,  Caroline  M.,  asst   P.  L..   Fall  River, 


Cleary,    Margaret    asst    P.    L^.    LaondBster. 


Claflin,  Alta  B..  In.  Federal  Reserve  Bank  L.. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Claflin.  Helen  Bi.,  head  eatlgr.  P.  L.,  Brookline. 

Mass. 
Clapp.  Alice  B.,  In.  Carnegie  P.  L.,  Sault-Ste- 

Marie,  Mich. 
Clark,    Ann,    In.    Scovell,    Wellington    ft    Co.. 

Boston,  Mass.* 
Clark,  Oara  M..  In.  Bible  Teachers'  Training 

Sch.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Clark,  Etta  M..  In.  Howe  L.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Clark.  Mrs.  Lida  A..  In.  Mem.   L.,  Rockland. 

Masa 
Clark.  Margiaret  Bf..  ref.  asst  P.  L.,  Haverhill, 

Clark,  Mary  EHeanor,  child  In:  P.  L.,  Medford, 


Clark.  Sarah  E.,  asst  Selsby  F.  L..  Charles- 
town.  N.  H. 

Clark,  Theodora  A.,  asst  eatlgr.  Business  L.. 
Harvard  Univ.,  Cambrldee,  Mass. 

Clarke,  Elva  H,  In.  Employers  Assn.  of  De- 
troit L.,  Detroit  Mich. 

Clarke.  George  K.,  chairman  of  trustees  of  F. 
P.  L.,  Needham.  Mass. 

Clarke,  Sara  B.,  trus.  Mllllcent  L..  Fairhaven, 


Clement  Caroline  B..  asst  In.  City  Lb, 

chesttf .  N.  H. 
Clement  Ina.  eatlgr.  Municipal  R^  L^  N.  Y. 

aty. 

Clement  Ruth  B.,  offloe  manager  W.  H.  Bal- 
lard ft  Co.,  Ina,  Boston,  Mass. 

Clements,  Mrs.  Emma  F.,  Edgewood,  R.  L 

CloueStRev.  wnHam  Jacob,  In.  Hills  L^  New- 
ton TheoL  Inst.  Newton  Centre;  Mass. 

Cobb.  Edith  H..  asst  F.  P.  L.,  New  Beitford. 
Mass. 

Cobum,  Jeannle  M..  eatlgr.  Harvard  CoIL  L^ 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Cochran,  Jennie  Owen,  head  of  Statloos  and 
E:xtension  Dept  F.  P.  L..  Louisville.  Ky. 

Cochrane.  Charlotte,  Business  L.  Harvard  CoIL. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Coe.  Mrs.  Frances  Rathbone,  head  Catalog 
Dept  Mass.  State  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Coes,  H.  v..  Ford,  Bacon  and  Davis.  N.  Y. 
City. 

Coflln.  Helen,  legislative  ref.  In.  Conn.  Stau 
L..  Hartford.  Conn. 

Coker.  Evelyn  M.,  sec'y  to  In.  Athenaeum  U. 
Boston,  liass. 

Cole,  Anna  B..  asst  Abbot  P.  L.,  MarMehead. 
Mass. 

Cole,  Mrs.  Enuna.  Wlnham,  Mass. 

Cole,  Olive,  asst  P.  L..  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Colt  Alice  M..  In.  The  Ferguson  L..  StamfOrd. 
Conn. 

Colvin.  Mary  P.,  In.  P.  L.,  GflbertvlUe.  Mass. 

ColwelL  Mrs.  Mabel  Emwaon.  In.  OlneyvUle 
Br.  P.  L.,  Providence,  R.  L 

Cone,  Jessica  G..  Ist  asst  Goodwyn  Inst  L., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Conklln,  Dorothy  G..  1st  asst  Harvard  CoH. 
L.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Conley,  EAlen  F..  asst  Brighton  Br.  P.  U.  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Connell.  Gertrude  L..  In.  Faneuil  R.  Rm.  P. 
L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Connelly,  Alice  T.,  Port  Br.  P.  U,  Cambridge. 


Connolly.  Francesca  C.  asst  Roxbury  ft-.  P. 

L.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Connoly.  M.  J.,  trus.  P.  U,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Conroy,  Michael  J.,  asst  P.  L.,  Boeton,  Mass. 
Conway,  Margueretta  J.,  asst  P.  L..  Wobum. 


Cook,  Edith  L.,  in.  East  Tech.  High  Sch.  Br.. 
P.  L.,  Cleveland,  Ohia 

Cook.  Grace  L.,  catalog  In.  Columbia  Univ.  L. 
N.  Y.  City. 

Cook.  Ruth  v.,  in.  Sch.  of  Architecture  L.  Har- 
vard Univ.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Cook,  Snow  P.  F.,  trus.  Sawyer  F.  P.  I*. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

Cooke,  Fnmk  N.,  manager  Shear  Klean  Grate 
Co.,    Chicago. 

Cooke,  Marion  A.,  1st  asst  eatlgr.  P.  L..  Provi- 
dence. R.  L  _ 

Coplldse.  Archibald  Cary.  dir.  Harvard  TTnlv. 
.,  C»iJ  "   *  ■ 


L..  Cambridge.  M 

Coolidge.  J.  Randolph.  Jr.,  trus.  BogUm  Athe- 
naeum, Boston,  Mass. 

Coombs,  Ruth  Crawford.  In.  Sprague  House 
Br.  P.  L..  Providence.  R.  L 

Cooper,  Helen  &,  P.  L..  Lynn.  Mass. 

Copeland.  Lora  A.,  asst  P.  L..  Brocktoa.  Masa 

Corcoran.  M.  E.,  asst  eatlgr.  P.  L.,  Fan  River, 


Clatworthy.  Linda  M.,  head  eatlgr.  N.  H.  State 
1$^  Concord,  N.  H. 


Corcum.  Mrs.  Mabel  Roberts,  asst  In.  Parlln 
Mem.  L.,  E^rerett  Mass. 

Coming,  Grover  T.,  mgr.  Boston  L.  Dtv.  Li- 
brary Bureau.  Boston,  Mass. 

Cotter,  Mary  B..  east  at  desk  P.  L.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Cottrell.  Annie  Louise,  asst  In.  People's  L. 
Newpoit,  R.  L  _ 

Cottrell.  Florence  L..  1st  asst  AJUaaee  Br. 
P.  L..  Clevelaiid,  Ohio. 
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Coulllard.  Ada  B.,  ref.  asst  Municipal  Ref.  L., 

Coiilman,  Bdith  K.,  High  Sch.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Coward,  Oretchen  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Cox.  Mary  de  J.,  In.  American  Telephone  and 

Telegraph  Co..  N.  Y.  City. 
Crabb,  Nellie  I.,  asst  Catalog  Dept  F.  P.  L.. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Craft.  Helen  Holden.  Medical  L.  Henry  Phipps 

Inst.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ciagin.  Emma  F..  supt  of  Cataloging  Office. 

CIrc.  Dept  P.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 
Craig.  Christina,  asst  Hyde  Park  Br.  P.  L.. 

Toronto.  Ont,  Canada. 
Craig.  Helen  M..  asst   In.  Bn^eering  Dept 

L..  Western  Electric  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Craig,  Marlon  T..  Simmons  Coll.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Crain,  Bna  M.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Crain.  Gladys    L..    br.    In.    P.    L..    Brookllne. 

Crampton.  Mrs.  B.  M.,  Concord.  Masa 
Crampton,  Susan  C,  Concord,  Masa 
Cranale,  Ines.  In.  P.  L..  Du  Bois,  Pa. 
Crane,  Joshua  Ekldy,  In.  P.  L..  Taunton,  Mass. 
Craver,  Harrison  Warwick,  director  L..  of  the 

United  Elngineerlng  Societies,  N.  Y.  City. 
Craver,    Mra    Harrison    Warwick,    In.    Great 

Neck  L...  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 
Crenshaw.  May  V.,  University,  Va. 
Crone,  Albert  Library  Journal,  N.  Yl  City. 
Cronan,  John  J..  Roxbury,  Masa 
Crcnan,  Mra  John  J.,  Roxbury.  Masa 
Cronin.  Con  P.,  In.  Arizona  State  K,  Phoenix. 

Aria 
Crosby,  May  L..  Catalog  Dept  P.  !>.,  Boston. 

Mass. 
Cross,  Laura  M.,  In.   E«ast  Boston  Br.   P.  L., 

Boston.  Masa 
Crosa  Leora  M..  In.  West  High  Sch.  Br.  P.  L., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Crowley,  Grace  C.  catlgr.  Harvard  Coll.   L.. 

Cambridge,  Masa 
Crum,  Frederick  8.,  asst  statistician  Pruden- 
tial Ins.  Co.  of  Am.,  Newark.  N.  J. 
Crumley,  'Susie  Lee.  asst  In.  Carnegie  L.,  chief 

Instructor  L.  Sch..  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Cudworth,  Warren  H.,  Camp  L..  Camp  Meade. 

Md. 
Cufilln.  M.  Florence.  In.  South  Boston  Br.   P. 

L.,  Boston.  Masa 
Cummings.  Alice  Twiss.  asst.  In.  P.  L..  Hart- 
ford. Conn. 
Cummings,  T.  Harrison.  In.  P.  L.,  Cambridge. 

Masa 
Cunningham,  Jesse,  In.  P.  L^  St  Joseph,  Mo. 
Cunningham,  Mra  Jesse,  St  Joseph.  Mo. 
Curley.  Mary  F.,  asst  N.  E.  Br.  P.  L.,  Boston, 

Masa 
Currie,    Katherlne,    asst    P.    L.,    Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
Currier,   Thomas  Franklin,  asst   In.   Harvard 

Coll.  L.,  Cambridge,  Masa 
Currin,   Althea   M.,    asst    Issue   Dept    P.    L., 

Brookllne,  Masa 
Curry.  Arthur  R.,  Univ.  of  111.  L.   Sch..  Ur- 

bana.  111. 
Curtis.  Catherine,  Wobum,  Mass. 
Ctutis.  Mra  Genevieve  Conant  trua  Carnegie 

tP.  L.,  Bradford.  Pa. 
Curtis.  Helen  M..  Anatomical  L.  Harvard  Med. 

Sch..  Boston.  Masa 
Curtis.  Susan  W..  In.  Town  L..  Framingham, 

Masa 
Curtlss,   Clara  Xx>ulse.   child.    In.    Brownsville 

Children's  Br.  P.  L..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cushlng,  Helen  G.,  asst  P.  L.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Cushman,  Esther  C,  P.  L.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Cutter.  Annie  Spencer,  supervisor  Sch.  La  P. 

L..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Cutter.    Marian,    Children's   Bookshop,    N.    Y. 

City, 
Cuyler,  Linda  C,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Dale.  Mrs.  J.  R.,  sec'y  Oklahoma  L.  Commis- 
sion, Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 


Dame,  Katharine,  ref.  In.  P.  L.,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

Damon,  Mrs.  C.  J.,  Aron  Mass. 

Damon,    Lalia    May,    chief    catlgr.    National 
City  Financial  L..  N.  Y.  City. 

Dana,  John  Cotton,  In.  F.  P.  L..  Newark,  N.  J. 

Darlington,  Genevieve,  sr.  asst  The  John  Cre- 
rar  L..  Chicaga 

Darwin.  Gertrude,  catlgr.  Ref.  Dept  P.  L.,  N. 
Y.  City. 

Datz.  Harry  R..  Library  Bureau.  N.  Y.  City. 

Davenport.  Harriet  K,  Morrill  Mem.  L..  Nor- 
wood. Masa 

Davidson.   Adeline   T.,  sec'y  ^nd   asst   to   In. 
F.  P.  L.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Davis,  Mra  Robert  A.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Davis,    Bertha   E.,    ref.    In.    P.    L.,    Brookllne, 
Masa 

Davis,    E«va    B.,    head    Clrc    Dept    and    supt. 
Branches  P.  L.,  Toronto,  Ont,  Canada. 

Davla  Georgia  Sylvia,  acting  head  Order  Dept. 
P.  L..  Grand  Raplda  Mich. 

Davia  Mary  H..  high  sch.  In.  P.  L..  Brookllne, 
Masa 

Davis.  Mary  I.,  In.  Lorain  Br.   P.  L..  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Davia  Olln  Sylvester.  In.  P.  L..  Laoonla.  N.  H. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Olln  Sylvester,  Laconia  N.  H. 

Davis.  Orlando  C.  In.  P.  L.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Davis,  Ruth  A.,  asst  U.  S.  Dept  of  Agric.  L., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Day.  Carlos  P..  Hartford.  Conn. 

Day,  Mrs.  Gladys  Judd,  In.  Hartford  Bar  L., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Day,  Marian  E..  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Lynn.  Mass. 

Day.  Mary  Bostwlck,  In.  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil Ly  Chicago.  ^      ■       ^ 

Day.  May  B..  In.  J.  V.  Fletcher  L..  Westford. 
Masa 

DeAngella  Annlna.  head  of  Lending  Dept  F. 
P.  L..  Bast  Orange.  N.  J.      _  ^^,     ^, 

de  Gogorsa.  Mrs.  Flora,  In.  Brownsville  Br. 
P.  L..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

De  Wire,  Genevieve  Catherine,  ref.  and  cata- 
loging P.  L.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Dearborn.  James  M..  chief  Order  Dept.  Athe- 
naeum L..  Boston,  Mass. 

Deering,  Helen,  asst  P.  L..  Maiden.  Masa 

Deery,  Delia  Jean,  P.  L.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Denio.  Herbert  Williams,  In.  Vt  Hist  Soc. 
L,,  Montpelier,  Vt  -»  _ 

Dewey,  Melvil,  ex-ln.  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y. 

Dice,  J.  Howard,  In.  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh  L., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa 

Dickinson,  Asa  Don,  In.  Univ.  of  Pennsylva- 
nia L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dixon.  Edna  A.  asst  br.  In.  Central  Clrc  P. 
L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Doane,  Stella  T.,  Instructor  Syracuse  Univ.  L. 
Sch.,  Syracusa  N.  Y^ 

Dobbina  Elizabeth  Vaughn,  asst  dir.  Soc.  Ac- 
tion Dept,  Nat'I  Catholic  Welfare  Council, 
N.  Y.  City. 

Dobson.  Valarle  M..  asst  P.  L..  Providenca 
R.  L 

Dodge.  Agnes  E.,  asst.  Base  L.  1st  Corps  Area 
U.  S.  A.  Army  Supply  Basa  Boston.  Mass. 

Dodge.  Jennie  P.,  asst  P.  L..  Beverly.  Mass. 

Dodge,  Vera  L..  In.  Kemp  P.  L..  Wichita  Falla 
Tex. 

Doherty.  Bessie  L..  asst  Br.  Dept  P.  L..  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

DolUnier,  Edna  M.,  asst  Peabody  Inst  L.. 
Danvera  Masa 

Doncourt,  Amy  &.  In  charge  child,  dept  P.  L., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Donnelljr,  June  Richardson,  prof,  of  L.  Science, 
dir.  of  Simmons  Coll.  L.  Sch.,  and  In.  of 
Simons  Coll.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Doonan.  Anna  G.,  asst  Shelf  Dept  P.  L., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dougan,  Alice  M..  head  catlgr.  Purdue  Univ. 
L.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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DoufmsL  On 


Ormot  A..  W^llMley  Con.  L^  W«ll«s- 


ESckmftiit 
Inat.  P, 


DoMgb^rty,  Hmrold  T.,  In.  P.  I*.  Newton.  Mass. 
Dottffhorty.  Mrs.  Harold  T.,  Newton.  Haas. 
Douchortx.  Linsley,  Newton.  Maes. 
Doueman.  Mary  E..  child.  In.  P.  I*.  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Downee.  Elisabeth  8..  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.  L.. 

Cambrtdce,  Mass. 
Downey.  Mary  EHisabeth,  1.  sec'y  and  orfan- 

iaer  Dept  of  P.  Instructioii.  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah. 
Doyle,  Agnes  C,  ref.  In.  P.  I*.  Boston.  Mass. 
Doyle.  Katherine.  periodical  In.  Univ.  of  lU.  L., 

Urbanm.  111. 
Doyle,  Mary  V..  asst.  Child.  Dept.  P.  L..  Bos- 

too.  Mass. 
Draper,   Aimee    F.,    child.    In.    P.    U,    MHton. 

Draper.  Miriam  8.,  In.  Children's  Museum  L., 

Brooklyn  Institute.  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 
Drowns.  Ruth  L*..   P.  L*..  .Brockton.  Mass. 
Drury,   Charlotte   H..   catlfr.    P.   L.,   Maiden, 


Drury.  Francis  K.  W.,  asst  In.   Brown  Univ. 
Lb.  Providence.  R.  I. 


Drury.  Mrs.  Francis  K.  W.,  Providence.  R.  I. 

Dniry.  John  B..  Providence.  R  I. 

Drury,  Ruth  L..  catlgr.  Bute  L..  Boston.  Mass. 

DuBois.  Isabel,  asst  to  Library  Specialist  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation.  Cth  Div..  New  Navy 
Bldff..  Navy  Dept,  wiashingtqn.  D.  C 


Dudseon.   Matthew  a.  In.   F.   L..  Milwaukee, 

Duffy.  Mary  C.  asst  Tremont  Br.  P.  L.,  N.  T. 
City. 

Dullard.  John  P..  sec'y  to  In.  State  L..  Tren- 
ton. N.  J. 

Dunbar,  Ralph  M..  1.  Held  rep.  Bureau  of  Navi- 
ntion..   Cth    Div.,    Navy    Dept,    Brooklyn. 

Duncan,  Barbara,  custodian  Music  Dept  P. 
Li,  Boston,  Maiwi. 

Duncan,  Eleanor  ffolllott  managing  editor  Li- 
brary Journal.  N.  T.  City. 

Duncan.  Margaret  Lilian,  child.  In.  P.  L., 
Birmingham.  Ala. 

Dunham.  Mary,  In.  Smith  Coll.  L^,  Northamp- 

Dunn.  Isabel  L.,  asst  In  preparation  div.  P. 

L..  N.  T.  City. 
Dunn.    Roscoe   Lorlng.    In.    Museum   of   Fine 

Arts  L«  Boston,  Mass. 
Dunton.  Florence  B..  In.  P.  L^  Belfast  Me. 
Duprey.  Addle  I.,  sr.  asst  U.  S.  Naval  War 

Colt,  Newport  R*  I- 
Durgy.  Alice,  asst  P.  U,  Bridgeport  Conn. 
Dustin.    William    K..    trua    Sawyer    Free    L., 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

Eames.   Cora   B.,   ref.   In.   P.    L.,   Somerville, 


E2ames,  Dorothy.  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

E^arl.  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Claypool.  pres.  Indiana 
P.  I*  Commission.  Muncie,  Ind. 

Barle.  Ava  O.,  attendant  Open  Shelf  Dept  P. 
U,  FaU  River,  Mass. 

Earsom,  Mrs.  E.  M..  Urbana,  Ohio. 

Eastman,  Edith  L.,  In.  P.  L..  Blast  Cleveland, 
Ohia 

Eastman,  LJnda  A.,  In.  P.  L,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Eaton.  C.  C,  Business  L.  Harvard  Univ..  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Eaton,  Katharine  L,  P.  L..  Somerville,  Mass. 

J^aton.  Mabel,  asst  In.  Bates  Coll.  L.,  Lewis- 
ton,  Me. 

Elaton.  OUve  L^.  Beebe  Town  L.,  Wakefield. 
Mass. 

Echols.  John  Wamock,  In.  Camp  L..  Camp  Qor- 
d<Mi.  Oa. 

Bchert  Edna  t^  jr.  asst  E.  79th  St  Br.  P.  L.. 
Cleveland.  O. 


Eddy.  C  Vernon.  In.  Handley  L..  Wfnchesttr. 

Va. 
Eddy   Sarah    &.   child.    In.    P.    Lw,    Hartford. 

Conn. 
Edgerton.  Frederick  William.  In.   P.  L..  New 

London.  Conn. 
Edwards.  Jean  T.,  Information  Bureau  P.  U. 

Boston.  Mass. 
Edwards.   Ruth   P..   asst   In.    P.   L..    Beverly, 


Egan,  Mary  A.,  In.  P.  L.,  Clinton.  la. 

Eggert  Elisabeth  M..  catlgr.  P.  L..  Bridge- 
p(M*t  Conn. 

Eldrldge.  Bessie  L..  In.  N.  T.  State  Normal 
Sch.  L.,  Oswego.  N.  Y. 

Ellery.  Florence  L..  Wellesley  CoU.  L.,  Welles- 
ley.  Mass. 

Ellis.  Hannah  C.  In.  Hamilton  Fish  Park  Br. 
P.  L..  N.  T.  City. 

Emerson.  Helen  O..  asst  Washington  8q.  Br.  P. 
L..  Haverhill.  Mass. 

Emerson.  Martha  F.,  head  catlgr.  Dartmouth 
Coll.  L..  Hanover.  N.  H. 

Emery,  Alice  F.,  asst  F.  L.,  Newton.  Mass. 

Bndicott  Grace,  head  child.  Dept  Carnegie 
L.,  PitUburgh,  Pa. 

Endicott  Edith.  U.  &  Dept  Agric  U.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C 

Endicott  Enid  E.,  child.  In.  P.  L..  Toronto, 
Ont,  Canft^#. 

Engstfeld.  Mrs.  Caroline,  head  catlgr.  P.  L.. 
Birminfl^am.  Ala. 

Essex.  Mary  C^  catlfr.  P.  L..  Providenc^  RJ. 

EsUbrook,  Lillian  O..  In.  F.  L..  Newburgh. 
N.  T.  ^  ,    ^  ^  ,  ^ 

Estey.  Helen  G..  Dept  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries, SUte  House,  Boston,  Mass.  _  , 

Evans,  Adelaide  F.,  chief  Catalog  Dept  P.  U, 
Detroit.  Mich.  _    ,      _ 

Evans,  Mrs.  Alice  G.,  In.  F.   P.  L..  Decatur. 

Evans,  Elisabeth,  asst  Sprague  House  Br.  P. 

L..  Providence,  R,  L 
Evans.  George  H.,  In.  P.  L..  Somerville.  Mass. 
Evans.  Mrs.  George  H.,  Somerville.  Mass.     _ 
Evans,  Margaret  Hunt  head  Child.  Dept  P. 

L.,  Buftalo,  N.  Y.  ^.        ^ ^^. 

Evans.   Orrena  Louise,  asst  dir.  of  Exhibits 

American  Red  Cross,  Washington.  D.  C 
Ewing,  Marian,  child.  In.  P.  L..  Cleveland,  a 

Fairbanks,    Cornelia    T.,    In.    St    Johnsbury 

Athenaeum.  St  Johnsbury,  Vt 
Fairbanks,  Frances,  In.  Hercules  Powder  Coi. 

Wilmington.  DeL ^ 

Fairfax.  VirginU.   In.    Carnation  Milk   Prod* 

ucts  Company  L.,  Chicago. 
Fales,  Ruth  S.,  asst.  in  charge  Child.  Rm.  P. 

L.,   Attleborough,   Mass.  ^^ 

Fall,  Florence  J.,  trus.  Parlin  MeoL  L..  Bv* 

erett  Mass. 
Farr,  M.  Edna.  Greenfield.  Mass. 
Farr,   Mary  Parry.   In.   in  charge  Southwark 

Br.  F.  L..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Farrar,  Mrs.  Arthur  v.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Farrar,   Ida  F.,  head  Catalog  Dept  City  U. 

Springfield.  Mass. 
FarreU,  Harrlette  M.,  asst  In.  P.  L.,  Chelsea. 

Farrls,  Cecile  K..  asst  P.  L.,  Salem.  Mass. 
Faxon.  Frederick  Win throp.  proprietor  F.  W. 

Faxon  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
Faxon,  Mrs.  Frederick  Wlnthrop,   Roslindale, 

Mass. 
Faxon,  Mrs.  Marcus,  Boston,  Mass. 


Fay,  Helen  A.,  In.  P.  L.,  Upton, 
ay,   Lucy  E    *      *'   " 
ville.  Tenn. 


Fay!  Lucy  E.,  In.  Unlv 


.  upt 
.  of 


Tenn.  L.,  Knox- 


Fearing,  Wm.  B.,  trus.  P.  L^  Hlngham.  Masa 
Feasel,  B.  A.,  In.  Cleveland  Law  L.,  Cleveland, 
Ohia 
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rtrgiiMon,   Dorothr,  child,  la.   P.   L.,   Toronto, 

Out.  CuMdA. 
Penuld,  Hannmli   O.,  to.   P.  L.,   Forumouti), 

N.  H. 

Flalty,  Florence  O.,  asM.  In.  Arthur  D.  Llttl<^ 

Inc.,  Cambridge,  Ifua. 
Flther,  HMle  a.,  let  >wL  Farm  UanaKement 

—   — — 1   Boonomie*   L.,   Dcpt.  of  AKrte., 


noKle  U,  FltteburKb,  Pa. 
FlEke.  Abby  B.,  P.  L.,  Provldenca.  R.  L 
FIson,  Herbert  W.,  la.  p.  I...  HaMen,  Muo. 
Pitch,  Edith  O.,  In.  Lenox  U.  Lenox,  Ham. 
Fltepatrlck,  John  T.,  law  In.  N.  T.   Bute  U, 

Albany,  N.  T. 
Flack,    Horace    E.,    DepL    of  LeglalatlTe   Ref. 

City  Hall.  BalUmore.  Ud. 
FlanaKan,    Beatrice  M..  In.   Neponset  R.   Rm. 

P.  L..  Boeton.  Uaea. 
FlanaKan,  Qladyi  11.,  P.  L.,  WjuhlOKton,  D.  C. 
Flannery,    Catherine     El,     acting    In.     Orient 

Helghu  R.  Rm,  P.  U.  Boeton,  Ifaae. 
Fletcher,    Fanny   B.  tru*.  Fletcher  Hem.   I,., 

Proctorevllle;  Vt, 
Plezner,  Jennie  If.,  bead  of  Clrc  Dept  F.  P. 


LK 


Dept' p.  1 
Ei^wdlck,  Ue 


Poedlck,  Uargaret  W..  aaiL  In.  P.  U,  Fitch- 
burg,  Uaei. 

Foaier,  Bllma  A.,  bead  philosophy  and  Re- 
ligion   DIv.    P.    1*,    Cleveland^  O. 

Foeter.  Helen  W.,  general  aut  F.  P.  L..  New- 
ark. N.  J. 

FMter    Mra.    Jeanne    B.,    In.    Kuhn,    Lrf>eb    * 


Foater,  Wllllani  Baton,  In.  P.  U.  Providence. 

R.  I. 
Fowie,  Prl*ci1la  H..  ref.  In.  Athenaeum  L. 

Boaton,  Haaa. 
Fowler,    Hra.    E^va    U..   acting    In.    Stat*    L., 

Springfield  .11 L 
Fowler,    Barold    N.,    prof.    Western 

Univ.,  Cleveland.  O. 
Frank,  Olen.  Centary  Co..  N.  Y.  City. 
Praata.    Cora.    In.    Gilbert    H.    Simmon* 

Kenoeha,  wis. 
Frebault.  Marcel  le,  aset.  P.  L..  Detroit,  hi  eh. 


French.  Anna  U.  aaat.  In.  Western  StAte  Nor. 
Sch.  L,.,  Kalunasoo.  HIch. 

French.  Leslie  R.,  In.  At>ertbaw  Construc- 
tion Co..  Boston.  Hass. 

Fretaeeot.  Mrs.  Nora  C,  New  Baimony,  Ind. 

FrInadorS,  Bmlly  O.,  aeat.  Ord.  EiepL  P.  L., 
Boston.  Hass. 

Frost.    Jennie    C,    aeat.    Simmons    Coll. 


Froat,    Ulldred    ] 


.   In.    Sch.    F.    L,,    Newton, 


Fullerton,  Caroline  Q.,  ret.  In.  F.  P.  L..  Lovla- 
Waltliam, 


rtTl"e;°K!y. 
Pulton.   Hra.   Pryor,   trua.   : 

Funnel,   Helen  L.,  In.  Eagla  Sch.  Br.   P.  I*. 

Cleveland,  O. 
Furblah.  Alice  C,  In.  P.  L..  Portland.  Ha. 
Fumaa,  Uarcia  H..  chief  Delivery  Dept.   P. 

L.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Furnlea.   Habel   EL.   in.  Ht.  Waablngton  Br. 

Carnegie  L...  Plttaburgh,  Pa. 
Furat,    Mrs.    Bltaabeth    H..    In.    Frederick   B. 

Parlln  Hem.  L...  Everett,  Mass. 

Oandser,  France^  child.  In.  P.  L..  Cblaboim. 
Hlnn. 

Qanser.  Helen  A.,  In.  fltate  Normal  Bcb.  t~. 
Hllleravllle.   Pa. 

Oordner.  Mra.  C.  C.,  Newport.  B.  1. 

Gardner,  s;va  S.,  asst.  ref.  In.  P.  L.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  1. 

Oardner,  Jane  SL.  art.  ref.  In.  F.  P.  L..  New 
Bedford,  Hms. 

Oarey.  ffibel,  assL  P.  L.,  Brooklln^  Haas. 

Garland,  Caroline  Barwood,  In.  P.  I^  Dover. 
N.  H. 

GarHtt,  Uary  C.  child.   In.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 


a«tea.  Bdltb  H.. 


1  In.  P.  P,  L..  Woreeater, 


Floum^rMary.  Wlnthrop  Coll..  Rockhlll,  a  C, 
FoUansbee,  Alios  C,  in.  P.  L,,  Ameebury,  Mass. 
Foote.  Uary  S.,  In.  New  Haven  County  Bar 

L.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Ford,    EUaabeth    C,    editor    of    Printed    Card 

"""■"    " "oil.  L.,  Cambridge,  Hass, 

.    see'y   American   Library 


Qavin,    Wlnnlfred.    P.   L,,   Halden.    Maaa. 

Oay.  Anna  J.,  1st  east.  James  BL  Bcrippa 
Br.  P.  L..  Detroit.  Mich.  r 

Gar,  Eleanor  Taft,  asst.  In.  State  L.,  Boston, 
Maas. 

Gay,  H.  Virginia,  P,  L.,  Wobum.  Haas. 

Oaylord,  H.  J.,  Oaylord  Bros,  Library  Sup- 
plies, Syracuse,  N.  T.  _ 

Oaylord,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  Syracuee.  N.  T. 

Gentles,  Ruth.  etud.  N.  T.  State  L.  Sch..  Al- 
bany, N.  T. 

Georn,  C.   A.,    In.    F.  P,    L..   Bllsabetb.   N.   J. 

Gerald.  Helen  T.,  asat.  Del.  Dept.  Atbenaeum, 
Boston.  Mass. 

Gericke,  Martha  U,  In.  States  Relation  Serv- 
ice U,  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agric,  Washington. 
D.  C 

Oerlach,  Rudolph  F..  chief  catlgT.  C.  F.  Hh- 
ble  «  Co..  Boston.  Hass. 

Gibbons,    Irene    N.,    Old    Colony    Trust    Co.. 


Ooddard.  William  Dean.  In.  Deborah  CoA 
Sayle*  P.  L..  Pawtucket.  R.  I.  _ 

Ooepplnger.  Bva  C,  1st  aaat,  and  catlgr.  P. 
L.,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Oohlke,  Hn.  G.  H..  In.  Goodnow  P.  P.  I^ 
South  Sudbury,  Maes. 

Gold,  Iwoulee  El,  in.  U.  S.  Hoapltal  L..  Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

Goldberger,  Hennan,  macaxine  anba.  iict., 
BoatoD.   Haaa. 
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Golden.  Mary,   asst  Andrew  tSq.  R.   Rm.   P. 

L.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Goldsbury.    Dr.    Paul   W.,    true.    P.    L.,    War- 
wick, Mass. 
Goldsmith.  Peter  H.,  dlr.  Inter-American  Dlv. 

American    Assoc,    for    International    Con- 
ciliation,  N.  Y.  City. 
Goldstein,  Fanny,  In.  Tyler  St.  R.  Rm.  P.  L., 

Boston.  Mass. 
Gooch,   Harriet   Bell,    Instructor    Sch.    of   L. 

Science,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooldyn.  N.  Y. 
Goodrich,   Nathaniel   L.,  In.  Dartmouth   Coll. 

It.,  Hanover.  N.  H. 
Goodwin,    Asmes   J.,   In.    P.    U,    Stockbridge. 

Mass. 
Gordon,   Alys  M..   head  ref.   Dept.   F.   P.   L., 

East  Orange.  N.  J. 
Gorham,  Katherine  J.,  asst.  Shelf  Dept.  P.  L.., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Gormley.    Mae    L.,    asst.    P.    L.,    Somerville. 

Mass. 
Qoss,  Edna  Lucy,  head  catlgr.  Univ.  of  Minn. 

L.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Goss.  Harriet,   order  asst   Adelbert  Coll.   L. 

Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Cleveland.  O. 
Gould.   Ida  W.,   Catlog   Dept.   P.   L.,   Boston, 

Mass. 
Grabow,  R  R,,   Grabow  &  Co.,   Swampscott, 

Mass. 
Graffen,  Jean  E.,  chief  Periodical  Dept.  F.  L... 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Graham,  William  F.  A..  Catalog  Dept.  P.  L., 

Boston.  Mass. 
Grant,  Esther  M..  asst.  West  Fort  St.  Br.  P. 

L..  Detroit.  Mich. 
Grauman,  Edna,  br.  In.  High  Sch.  Br.  F.  P.  L.. 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Graves,   A.   L..   asst.   In.   P.   L.,    Marblehead. 

Mass. 
Green.  Charles  R.,  In.  Mass.  Agricultural  Coll. 

L..  Amherst.  Mass. 
Green.    Ethel    Averll,    In.    W.    Va.    Dept.    of 

Archives  and   History   L.,   Charleston,   W. 

Va. 
Green,  Henry  S..  dir.   L.   Sub-Section  North- 
eastern Dept.  U.  S.  Army,  Boston,  Mass. 
Green,  Lola  M.  B..  catlgr.  Legal  Dept.  Ameri- 


can Telephone  it  Telegraph  Co..  N.  Y.  City, 
reen,  Margaret  C,  asst.  child.  In.  Parlln 
Mem.  L.,   Everett,  Mass. 


Greene,  Gladys  C.  ist  asst.  P.  L..  Plymouth, 
Mass. 

Greene.  Sarah  F..  In.  Forbush  Mem.  L.,  West- 
minster, Mass. 

Greenwood.  Katherine  E.,  catlgr.  P.  L.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C 

Gregory,  Elinor,  asst  Athenaeum  L.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Gregory,  Sarah  B.,  In.  Abbot  P.  L.,  Marble- 
head,   Mass. 

Gregory,  Winifred,  asst.  Tech.  Dept.,  Cfiur- 
negie  L..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Griflfn,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Niles,  Mich. 

Griffin.  Jeanne,  asst.  In.  P.  L.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Guerrier,  Edith,  supervisor  of  Circ.  P.  L., 
Boston.  Mass. 

Qnigel,  Katherine  L.,  asst  In.  P.  L.,  Colum- 
bus. O. 

Gustafson,  Edith,  asst  Warren  St  Br.  P.  L., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Gustafson.  Ethel.  Qulnsigamond  Br.  P.  L., 
Worcester.  Mass. 

Hagen,  Florence  M.,  asst  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Haigh,   Elsie   L.,   head   Catalog  Dept.   P.    L., 

Utica.  N.  Y. 
Haigh.  Grace  H.,  2nd  asst.  P.  L.,  Plymouth, 

l^ass. 
Hale.  Ralph  Tracy,  managing  dir.  The  Medici 

Soc.  of  Am..  Boston,  Mass. 
Hall,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Meredith.  N.  H. 


Hall.    Albert    H.,    publisher    and    bookseller. 

Hall's  Book  Shop.  Boston.  Mass. 
Hall,  Mrs.  Albert  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Hall,  Anna  G.,  organiser  L.   Extension  Dtv. 

N.    Y.   State   Dept    of   Education.   Albany. 

N.  Y. 
Hall.    Hattie   D.,    child.    In.    P.    L..    Melrose, 

Mass. 
Hall.   Mary  V.,  South  Boston  Br.  P.  L..  So. 

Boston.  Mass. 
Haller.  Christine  H..  In.  Board  of  Commerce 

Business  Bt>.  P.   L.,  Detroit  Mich.     . 
Halliday.    Sara   L..    In.    Public    Health   Div.. 

Municipal  Ref.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 
Hallsted.  Sarah,  In.  Nat'l  Bank  of  Commerce 

L..  N.  Y.  City. 
Hamelin.  Doris,  asst.  P.  L..  Maiden.  Mass. 
Hamilton,    Mrs.    Olive    D.,    chief    Travel    L. 

Dept  Queens  Borough  P.  L..  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
Hamilton,  William  J.,  sec'y  and  state  organ- 
izer  Ind.   P.   L.   Commission.   Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
Hamlin,   Doris,   asst   P.  L.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Hamlin,   Winthrop  A..   6   Charles   St,   N.   Y. 

City. 
Hamlin.    Mrs.    Winthrop    A.,    6    Charles   St. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Hammond,    Nellie,    High    Sch.    L.,    Wobum. 

Mass. 
Hammond,  Ruth,  In.  P.  L.,  Muskogee,  Okla. 
Hanagan,  Gladys  M.,  acting  child.  In.  P.  L., 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Hance.   Elmma.   dir.   of  Ref.   Work   P.   L.   of 

the     District     of    Columbia,     Washington, 

D.  C. 
Handerson,  Juliet  A.,  asst  P.  L.,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
Handy,   D.  N.,  In.  and  treas.   The  Insurance 

L.  Assn.  of  Boston.   Boston,  Mass. 
Hanna.   Clara   M.,   asst.    In.   P.   L.,   Norwalk. 

Conn. 
Hannigan,    Francis    J.,    custodian    Periodical 

Room  P.  L.,  Boston,  Mars. 
Hanson,    Alice    E.,    asst    P.    L.,    Watertown, 

Mass. 
Harcourt    Alfred,     Harcourt     Brace    ft    Co., 

N.  Y.  City. 
Hargraves,    C.   N.,   trus.   P.   L.,   fVanalngham, 

Harmon,  W.  M.,  Brown,  Howland  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Harney,    John  M.,  trus.  P.  L.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Harrington,  Emma  C,  P.  L.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Harrington,  Mildred  P.,  sch.  In.  P.  Ia,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Harris,  Lucy  W.,  sr.  asst  West  Bf.  L.,  West 
Somerville.  Mass. 

Harrison,  Joseph  Le  Roy,  In.  Forbes  L.,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Harrison,  Leussler,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Hart,  J.  L..  Card  Div.  L.  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Hartwell,  Edna  L.,  jr.  asst  Br.  L.,  West  Som- 
erville,  Mass. 

Hartwell.  Mary  A.,  catlgrr.  P.  Documants  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.  C. 

Hartzell.  Mrs.  Bertha  V.,  In.  Social  Service 
L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Haskin.  Gladys  R.,  asst  Fine  Arts  Div.  P. 
L..  Cleveland,  O. 

Haskin,  Grace,  1st  asst  Quincy  Br.  P.  L., 
Cleveland.  O. 

Hsisse.  Adelaide  R,  Office  of  Asst  Sec^r  of 
War.    Statistics   Br.,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Hassel,  Cora  M.,  sch.  In.  Sr.  High  School  L., 
Concord,  N.  H. 

Hassel],  Christine,  asst  Circ  Dept,  P.  L.. 
Providence,  R  I. 

Hafirtings.  C.  H.,  chief  Card  Section  L.  of 
Congress.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hastings,  Gladys  B.,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Somer- 
ville    Itf&As 

Hatch,' Elsie  *  M..  In.  P.  L,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Hatch,  Emma,  In.  McArthur  L.,  Btddeford. 
Ha. 
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Hatch,  Grace  Linn,  asst.  P.  !<.,  Haverhill, 
Mass. 

Hatch.  Lucretla  P..  In.  Thayer  P.  L.,  S.  Brain- 
tree.  Mass. 

Hatch.  Marie  L..  asst.  F.  P.  L.,  Newton.  Mass. 

Hatch,  Mary  R,  asst.  In.  F.  P.  L..  Water- 
town,  Mass. 

Hatch.  Ruth  W.,  ref.  In.  P.  L.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

Hathaway,  C  Bveleen.  asst.  N.  Y.  State  L., 
Alhany.  N.  T. 

Haupt.  Lura  L.,  hr.  In.  P.  L.,  Cleveland.  O. 

Ha  vender,  Florence  M..  sr.  asst.  Tremont 
Br.   P.   L..   N.   Y.   City. 

Hawes,  Clara  8.,  Allegheny  Cameffie  X^., 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Hawes,  Mrs.  Marion  Bmsley,  In.  Sprague 
House  Br.  P.  L#..  Providence.  R.  I. 

Hawkes,  Caira  D.,  ref.  In.  P.  L..  Cambridge. 
Maes. 

Hawkins.  Dorothy  Lawson.  asst.  In.  Dela- 
ware Coll.  L.,  Wilmington.  Del. 

Hawley.  B.  J.  Roswell,  147  Sigoumey  St, 
Hartford.  Conn. 

Hawley,  Helen  F.,  In.  Blast  Bridgeport  Br.  P. 
L.,  Bridgeport,   Conn. 

Hayes,  Christine,  asst.  Order  Dept  P.  L.,  Bos- 
ton,  Mass. 

Hayes,  Edith  Bancroft,  asst.  In.  Town  L., 
Framingham.  M^ubs.  ^ 

Hayes,  Ealen    M.,    asst.    Br.    K,    Cambridge, 


[ayes, 
Mass. 

yes,  ] 

college,  Mass. 


Haves,  Ethel  Munroe,  In.  Tufts  Coll.  L.,  Tufts 

College. 
Hayes,  Frances  J.,  In.  P.  _L».,  Holllston,  Mass. 


Hayes,  Mary,  head  Ref.  DM>t  National  City 
Financial  Library,  N.  Y.  City. 

Hayes.  Ruth  M.,  asst.  Tyler  St  R.  Rm.  P.  L., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Ilasmes,  Alice,  asst  P.  K,  N.  Y.  City 

Haynesi  Frances  E..  asst  In.  Mt  Holyoke 
ColL  L.,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Hayward,  Mrs.  Arthur  W.,  6418  Blackstone 
Ave.,    Chicago. 

Hayward,  Mabel,  sr.  asst  John  Crerar  lu, 
Chicago. 

Hazel  tine,  Alice  L,  supervisor  child,  work 
P.  L.,'  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Hazelwood,  Ethel  M.,  catlgr.  P.  L.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Healv,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Boston,  Mass. 

Heath,  Ethel  J.,  in.  Sheppard  L.  Mass.  Coll. 
of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hedden,  Ruth  O..  State  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hedrick.  Ellen  A.  classifier  Univ.  of  Cali- 
fornia L.,  Berkeley.  Calif. 

Hedrick,  S.  Blanche,  In.  and  dir.  N.  D.  P.  L. 
Commission,  Bismarck.  N.  D. 

Heimbecker,  Beatrice  Witherspoon,  asst  Ex- 
tension Div.   P.   L.,   N.   Y.  City. 

Hemphill,  Helen  E.,  In.  Engineering  L.  Western 
Electric  Co.,  N.  y.  City. 

Henderson,  Marie  K.,  catlgr.  P.  L.,  Walt  ham, 
Mass. 

Henderson,  Mary,  In.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Henderson,  Robert  William,  chief  of  Stacks  P. 
L.,   N.   Y.    City. 

Hemdon»  Maude,  acting  In.  P.  L.,  Akron,  O. 

Herr,  Norma,  asst  Jefferson  Br.  P.  L.,  Cleve- 
land.   Ohio. 

Herring,  Hollis  W.,  In.  Missionary  Research 
L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Herron,  Leonora  E.,  In.  Hampton  Inst  L., 
Hampton.  Va. 

Herron,  Winnlfred  A,  Dedham,  Mass. 

Hertell.  Helen  D.,  asst  In.  Coll.  of  Business 
Administration,  Boston  Univ.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hervey,  Mary  A.,  In.  Triad  elphia  District 
High  Sch.  L^  Oak  Park,  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

Hess,  Mildred  J.,  asst  P.  L..  Somervllle,  Mass. 

Hession,  Veronica  S.,  asst  P.  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hewett  Jane  A.,  In.  Morrill  Mem.  L.,  Nor- 
wood,  Mass. 

Hewitt  Luther  H,  In.  Law  Assn..  of  Phila., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hewitt  Margaret   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

He  wins,  Caroline  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hicks.  Frederick  C,  law  In.  Columbia  Univ. 
L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Hicks,  Mrs.  Frederick  C,  N.  Y.  City. 

Higgins.  Alice  Q.,  classifier  Boston  Athenae- 
um, Boston,  Mass. 

Hildrath,  Eugene  W.,  law  publisher,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Hill,  Dorothy  A.,  asst  East  79th  St  Br,  P. 
L.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Hill,  Edith  M..  In.  Central  High  Sch.  Br.  P. 
L.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Hill,  Frank  Pierce,  In.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hill,. Mrs.   Frank  P.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hill,  Galen  W.,  In.  Mlllicent  L.,  Fairhaven, 
Mass. 

Hill.  Mrs.  Oalen  W.»  Millicent  L.,  Fairhaven, 
Mass. 

Hill,  Grace,  head  Catalog  Dept  P.  L.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

HilL  Loretta  A,  F.  W.  Faxon  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Hill,  Marion,  cataloging  asst  P.  L.,  Provi' 
dence,  R.   i. 

Hills,  Dora  W.,  In.  P.  L.,  Milton,  Mass. 

Hilton,  Helen  M.,  asst  Br.  Dept  P.  L.,  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

Himmelwright  Susan  M.,  In.  F.  L.,  Wood- 
lawn    Pa. 

Hincher,    Madge    E..    child.    In.    Brownsville 


Children'8_Br.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I,    in. 
Newport,   R.  1. 


Hinckley,    George    Lyman, 


Redwood    L., 


Hinkley,  Ora  A,  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Hyannls,  Mass. 
Hinman,   Katharine  D.,  stud.   N.   Y.   P.   L.  L. 

Sch.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Hinsdale,  Louise  G.,  In.  F.  P.  L.,  East  Orange, 

N.    J. 

Hirano.  Chic,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 

Hitt  J.  M.,  In.  State  L.,  Olympla,  Wash. 

Hobart  Frances,  In.  Gilbert  Sch.  L.,  Winsted, 
Conn. 

Hobbs,  Margaret  P..  L.  Graduate  Sch.  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Harvard  Univ.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Hodge,  Marie  A.,  In.  P.  L..  Plsrmouth,  N.  H. 

Hodges,  Nathaniel  Dana  Carlisle,  In.  P.  L., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

HofTman,  Frederick  L.,  Prudential  Ins.  Co.  of 
Am.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Hqgan.  Isabel  S.,  a^st.  In.  Girls  High  Sch.  Br 
F.  P.  L.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Hogan,  Percy  A.,  In.  Univ.  of  Mo.  Law  L., 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Holbrook,  Alice  A.,  asst  In.  Thayer  lu.  So. 
Braintree,    Mass. 

Holden,  Hazel  N..  Law  Oflloe  of  Guy  W.  Cur- 
rier. Esq.,   Boston.  Mass. 

Hollidge,  Beulah.  East  Milton.  Mass. 

Holmes,  Elizabeth  G.,  State  Normal  Sch., 
Oswego,  N.  Y% 

Holt.  Anna.  Harvard  Medical  Sch.  L.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Holt.  Cora  C,  asst.  F.  L.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Hooper^  Blanche  H..  asst  In.  Tufts  Coll,  L., 
Tufts  College,  Mass. 

Hoover,  Mary  E.,  In.  Superior  Br.  P.  L.,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Hopkins,  Alice  L^  asst  In.  Simmons  Coll.  and 
prof.   Sch.  of  L.   Science,   Boston,  Mass. 

Hopkins,  Julia  Anna.  prin.  Training  Class  P. 
L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hoppen    Clara    F.,    In.    P.    L.,    White   Plains. 

Hopper,'  Franklin  F.,  chief  of  Clrc  Div.  P.  Ij., 

N.  Y.  City. 
Home,  Lulu,  In.  Lincoln  City  L..  Lincoln.  Neb. 
Horton.  Eleanor,  acting  In.  Willard  L..  Battle 

Creek,  Mich. 
Horton.    Mabel    T.,    catlgr.    P.    L.,    Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.  ■  -^  : 

Horton,  Marion  L.,  principal  L. .  Sch,.  .P..!*, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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H<nii1iton,  C«clle  F..  In.  Qulnslfamood  Br.  F. 

P.  !«..  Worcester,  Mass. 
Howard,  E<tbel  B..   Marshall  Jones  and  €^., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Howe.    Ernestine   P.,   Watertown,   Mass. 
Howe,  Harriet  E.,  asst  prof.  L.  Science,  81m- 

mons   Colt   L.    Sch..    Boston.   Mass. 
Hubbard.  Anna  O..  order  In.  P.  Lt..  Cleveland, 

Ohla 
Hubbell,  Jane  P.,  In.   P.  L..   Rockford.  III. 
Hubbert.   Frances,   1st  asst   Torkville  Br.   P. 

U.   N.  T.   City. 
Hufhes,   Howard   I^,    in.    F.    P.    L..   Trenton, 

Hull,  Carl  W.,  asst  dir.   L.   Bub-Sectlon   Hq. 

1st  Corps  Area  U.  8.  Army,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hull,    Eklna   M..    In.    East   Jr.   High   Sch.    U, 

Warren,  Ohio. 
Hunklns,    Grace    H.,    asst    P.    L.,    Haverhill 


Hunt   Clara  Whltehlll,   supt   Child.   Dept   P. 

Im,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Huntington,   Cornelia  E.,  supervisor  of  H.  Lb 

Boston  Child.  Aid.  Soc,   Boston,  Mass. 
Hunting,    Henry    R.,    bookseller,    Springfield 

Masa 
Hurlbert  Dorothy,  In.  P.  L.,  Hlbblng,  Minn. 
Hutchlns,   Margaret   ref.   In.   and   lecturer  In 

L.  Sch.   Univ.  of  Illinois  L.,  Urbana,  111. 
Hutchinson,    Susan    A.,    In.    and    curator    of 

Srlnts   Brooklyn  Inst   of  Arts  and   Science 
luseum    L.,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 
Hyde,    Dorsey   W.,    Jr..    asst    manager   Civic 
I>evelopment  Dept  U.  8.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Washington,  D.  C. 
Hyde.  Mary  E.  instructor  N.  T.  State  L.  Sch., 

Albany,  N.  T. 
Hynes,    Kathleen,    asst    P.    L.    Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

Ide.  Mrs.  Mary  8.,  In.  Fiske  F.  L.,  Claremont 

N.  H. 
Ingham.  Roena  A.,  In.  P.  L.,  Lfakewood.  Ohio. 
Ingles,  May,  In.   High  Sch.   of  Commerce  L., 

Omaha,   Neb. 
Irwin.  Marie,  Boston  Sch.  of  Filing,  Rozbury. 

Mass. 

Jacob,  William  F.,  In.  Main  l*.  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,   Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Jacobs.  Katharine,  catlgr.  Dept  of  Agric.  L.. 

Washington,  D.  C  | 

James,   Margaret   In.    Townsend   Harris   Hall 

High  Sch.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
James,  Susan  H.,  In.  High  Sch.  L.,  Manchester, 

N.  H. 
Jarome,  Anna  C,  dir.  Bureau  Registration  for 

Nurses,  State  Bd.  of  Health,  San  Francisco, 

Calif. 
Jaques,    Mildred    N.,    Mt    Holyoke    Coll.    L.. 

South  Hadley.  Mass. 
Jarvls,  Margaret  Toledo.  Ohio. 
Je/fers,  i^eRoy,  mgr.  Book  Order  Office  P.  L*., 

New   York   City. 
Jenkins.  Beatrice  M.  O..  asst.  In.  P.  L.,  Dover. 

N.  H. 
Jenkins,  Emma  M.,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Westmount 

P.  Q.,  Canada, 
Jenkins,    Herbert   F.,    Little    Brown   and    Co., 

Boston,   Masa 
Jennings,  F.  W.,  Framlngham,  Mass. 
Jennings,   Jennie  Thomburg,   asst   In.   P.  L., 

St  Paul,  Minn. 
Jessup,  W.  A.,  State  Univ.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 

la. 
Jewett  Alice  L.,  editor  P.  Aifalrs  Information 

Service.  N.  Y.  City.        ^_ 
Jewett  Lydla  H.,  P.  !«.,  Warren.  Mass. 
Jobln,   Louis   J.,   prea    Schoenhof   Book    Co., 

Boston,  Masa 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Belle  H.,  I.  Inspector  Conn.  P. 

Lb  Committee,  Hartford,  Conn, 
JohnsMi.   Mlas  B.  L.,  asst   Parlln  Mem.   L.> 


Johnson,  Eneanor  M.,  Bridgeport  Conn. 
Johnson,  Ellen  A.,  stud.  N.  Y.  State  L^  Sch^ 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Johnson,  Esther  C,  In.  F.  L.,  Chelsea,  Masa 
Johnson,  Esther    C^    In.    Temple    Br.    P.    U, 

Cleveland,   O. 
Johnson.  Florence   A.,    In.    The    Town    Room, 

Boston,  Masa 
Johnson,  Jennie,  asst  P.  L.,  Maiden.  Masa 
Johnson,  Julia  M.,   asst   Catalog  Dept   Har- 
vard Coll.  L.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Jlohnson,  Mertlna    H.,    trus.    P.    L.,    Everett 

Masa 
Johnson,  Rachel,    child.    In.    P.    L.,    Belmont 

Masa 
Johnston.  Richard  H.,  In.  Bureau  of  Railway 

Economics  L.,  Washington.  D.  C 
Johnston,   W.   Dawson,   In.    P.    L.,   St   Panl. 

Minn. 
Jones,  A.   Marshall,  book  publisher.  Boston. 

Mass. 
Jones,    Caroline    L.,     79    Washington    Place, 

N.  Y.  City. 
Jones,  B.  Kathleen,  general  sec'y.  Dlv.  of  P. 

IjB.,  Dept  of  Education,  Boston,  Masa 
Jones,   Eleanor  Louise,  agent  Dlv.  of  P.  Ls.. 

Dept.  of  Education.  Boston.  Masa 
Jonea    Gardner   Maynard,   In.   P.   L..   Salem, 

Mass. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Gardner  Maynard.  Salem,  Mass. 
Jones.  Dr.  John.  Sian  Tu.  China. 
Jordan,    Alice   M.,    supervisor   of   Work    with 

Child.  P.   L.,   Boston.   Mass. 
Jordan,  Mary  L^  Law  L.,  Lawrence,  Ma^a 
Joslyn,    Hasel    E.,    asst    P.    L..    Manchester. 

N.  H. 
Josselyn.  Clara  R,  asst.  Child.  Dept.,  F.  P. 

L..  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Josselyn,  Lloyd  W.,  director  P.  L.,  Birming- 
ham. Ala. 
Josselsm.  Mrs.  Lloyd  W..  Birmingham.  Ala. 
Judkina  Agnes  F.,  child.  In.  P.  L..  Waltham. 

Mass. 

Keefe.  John  EL,  Peabody  Inst   L.,  Peabody, 

Mass. 
Keefe.   Luella   W..   asst    In.   Dyer   L..    Saco. 

Ma 
Keefe.   Meribah   E..   child.    In.   Mem.    Sg.   Br. 

City  L..  Springfield.  Masa 
Keeler,   Helen   R..   supervisor  of  Grade  Sch. 

Ls.   P.   L.,   Cleveland   Heights.   Ohio. 
Keenan.  Margaret  M.,  asst  Br.  Dept  P.  L.. 

Boston.  Masa 
Keene.  Vivian  Steam,  jr.  asst  P.  L..  Flteh- 

burg.  Mass. 
Keith.  EMe  A.,  asst  In.  Northwestern  Univ. 

L.,  E«vanston,  111. 
Kelley,  Catherine  C.  asst.  Neponset  R.  Rm. 

P.  L.,  Boston,  Masa 
Kelley.  Mary  F.,  In.  Uphams  Corner  Br.  P. 

L.,   Boston.   Masa 
Kelly.  Ruth  H,  asst.  P.  L.,  Lynn.  Masa 
Kelllher.  Beatrice  E.,  br.  In.  City  L..  Sprlag- 

fleld.  Masa 
Kelling.   Lucile.   stud.    N.   Y.   SUte   L.   Sch.. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Keely,  M.  Philomena.  asst  Open  Shelf  Dept., 

P.  L.,  Fall  River.  Masa 
Kelly,  Marguerite  C,  asst  P.  L^  Somenrllla 

Masa 
Kelso.  Tessa  L.,  In.  Baker  and  Taylor  Ca. 

N.  V.  aty. 
Kemp.  Frances  E.,   In.   P.  L.,  Lake  Forest 

Ul. 
Kennedy.  Florence  M.,  child.  In.  P.  L^.  Wo- 

bum.  Mass. 
Kennedy,  Kathleen  A.,  1st  asst  P.  L^,  Lynn. 

Masa 
Kenney,  Josephine  B.,  In.  North  End  Br.  P. 

L..  Boston,  Masa 
Keogh,  Andrew,  In.  Yale  Univ.  L.,  Now  8a- 

ven,  Comt 
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Kerr,    Lilian    Calhoun,    In.    P.    Ii.,    Ply  mouth, 

Mass. 
Kerr.  Ruth  A.,  asst.  In.  Naval  War  €k>lL  It., 

Newport*   R.   I. 
Kerr.  Btella  A..  Business  I*.  Harvard  Univ., 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Kerr.  Willis  Holmes.  In.  State  Normal  Sch. 

L..   Bmporla,   Kan. 
Kerr.  Mrs.  Willis  Holmes.  Dean  of  Women. 

State  Normal  Coll.,  Itaporia,  Kan. 
Kildal.  Ame,  In.  Bergen  P.  !>..  Bergen.  Nor- 
way. 
Kildal,  Mrs.  Ame.  Bergen.  Norway. 
Kimball.  E^hel  B.,  In.  State  Normal  Sch.  L.. 

Lowell.  Mass. 
Kimball.    Florence    R.    catlgr.    Mass.    Agrtc 

Coll.  L..  Amherst.  Masa 
Kimball,   Katherine.   In.    Geo.   EL    Keith   Co.. 

Brockton.  Mass. 
King.   Hasel  F.,  asst.  catlgr.   P.   L..   Salem. 

Mass. 
King.    Margaret    I..    In.    Univ.    of   Kentucky 

Lb.  Lexington.  Ky. 
Kingman.    Marion    C.   asst.    Wellesley   Ooll. 

L.,  Wellesley.   Mass. 
Kingman.  SaraJi  Bassett,  child.  In.  Ray  Mem. 

L..  Franklin.  Mass. 
Kingsbury.    Mrs.    Phoebe    P.,    In.    F.    P.    L.. 

Webster.  Mass. 
Kingsbury.  Ruth,  asst  In.  Univ.  of  Utah  L.. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Kingsland.   Orace   Edith,   sec'y   F.    Lw    Com- 
mission, Concord,  N.  H. 
Kingsley.  Clarence  D.,   State  Dept.  of  Edu- 
cation. Boston^^Mass. 
Kingsley.  Mrs.   Florence,   asst.   Flske  F.   L.. 

Claremont.  N.  H. 
Kinney,    Dorothy    L.,    In.    P.    L.,    Winthrop. 

Mass. 
Kinsman.    Annis    Louise.    617    State    House. 

Boston.  Mass. 
Kirkland.  Marian  P.,  In.  Cary  Mem.  L..  Lex- 

i  ngt  on^lf ass. 
Knapp,   Elisabeth,   chief  of   Child.   Dept.   P. 

L..  Detroit,  Mich. 
Knightly,    Loretta  A.,    catlgr.    P.    L.,   N.    T. 

Knowles.    Ethel   E..    asst.    El    B.    Br.    P.    L.. 

Boston.  Mass. 
Knowlton.  Jessie  L.,  State  L.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Kohler.   Minnie   M..   In.   P.   Lu,   Moline.   111. 
Koopman.  Harry  Lyman.  In.  Brown  Univ.  L.. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Kraft.   Mary   K.,   asst   P.    L..    Lake    Forest 

Krause.  Louise  B..  In.  H.  M.  Byllesby  and 
Co..  Engineers,  Chicago. 

Krausnick.  Gertrude^  ref.  In.  State  Univ.  L.. 
Iowa  City.  Iowa. 

Krum.  Oracle  B.,  In.  Burton  Historical  Col- 
lection  P.   L..   Detroit.   Mich. 

Kruse.  Elisabeth  D..  E.  L  DuPont  de  Nemours 
and  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Lacy,  Mary  O^  In.  Bureau  of  Markets  Dept 
of  Agric,  Washington.   D.  C. 

Ladd,  Louise  H.  asst  in  charge  Photostat 
Section  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Laing.  Hasel  D..  In.  P.  L..  Buhl,  Minn. 

Laird.  Mra  John   A..   Brockton.   Mass. 

LamlK  Cteorge  H.  In.  Carnegie  F.  L.,  Brad- 
dock,  Pa. 

LMab,    Henry    W.,    trus.    P.    Lw,    Brookline, 

Mass. 
Lamb.    Lucy    I„   asst    Ref.    Dept    City    L., 

Sprlngfleld,  Mass. 
Lamprey,    Mary    Lavlnia,    In.   Ames    F.    U, 

North  Easton,  Masa 
Lane,  Hasel  Gardner,  P.  L.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Lane.    Margaret    Cambridge.    Masa 
Lane,  Rosamond,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
lAne.  William  Coolidge,  In.  Harvard  Coll.  L., 

Cambridge,  Masa 
Lant.  Mrs.  wkn.  Coolldse,  Cambridga,  Mass. 


Lansden.  Effle  A.,  sr.  asst  P.  L.,  Cairo,  HI. 

Lappen.  Margaret  C,  asst  West  End  Br.  P. 
L..  Boston.  Mass. 

Lathrop,  Florence  B.,  Reformatory  for  Wo- 
men. Framingham,  Ma4M. 

Lathrop.  Olive  C,  In.  Detroit  Bar  Assoc  L., 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Laws.  Helen  Moore,  catlgr.  Wellesley  Coll. 
L.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Lawson,  Christine  H..  child.  In.  P.  L..  Fall 
River.  Masa 

Lawson.  Mildred  H,  In.  High  Sch.  L..  New 
Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

LeFevre,  Cornelia  Deys,  Menominee,  Mich. 

LeFevre,  Helena  S.,  In.  Spies  P.  L.,  Menomi- 
nee, Mich. 

Leach,  Harvard  Seavoy,  ref.  In.  Princeton 
Univ.  L.,  Princeton.  N.  J. 

I>avens,  Doris  Lome,  asst  Catalog  Dept  P. 
L.,  Providmce,  R.  I. 

Leavitt  Luella  Katharine,  In.  People's  L., 
Newport  R.  L 

Leavitt  Maria  V.,  in  charge  Gifts  P.  L.. 
N.  Y.  City. 

Lee,  George  Winthrop,  In.  Stone  and  Webster, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Lee.  H  Gertrude,  In.  Beebe  Town  L..  Wake- 
field.  Mass. 

Lee.  W.  T.  J.,  trus.  P.  L..  Toronto.  Ont- 
Canada. 

Leighton.  Mrs.  Flora  H..  asst.  in  charge  Circ 
Millicent    L..   Falrhaven.   Mass. 

Leighton.  James  H.,  trus.  Ia,  LowelL  Mass. 

Leighton.   Mra   James  H..  Lowell.   Mass. 

Leonard.  Grace  Fisher.  In.  Providence  Athe- 
naeum. Providence.  R.  I. 

Leonard,  Mary  A.,  br.  In.  Hudson  Park  Br. 
P.  L.,  N.   Y.  City. 

Leslie,  Eva  G.,  child.  In.  Broadway  Br.  P. 
L.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Lester,  Ruth  C..  charging  desk.  Athenaeum, 
Providence,  R   I. 

Letherman,  Dorothy,  order  In.  P.  Ia,  Gary, 
Ind. 

Letson.  Helen  F.,  In.  Bloomingdale  Hospital 
L..  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Leufgren,  Gertrude  E.  M.,  asst.  Hyde  Park 
Br.  P.  L.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Leupp.    Harold    L.,    In.    Univ.    of   Calif.    L., 

Berkeley.  Calif. 
Leupp,  Mra  Harold  L.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


Lewis.  Cecelia,  supervisor  Dept  of  Sch.  and 

Travel  Ls.  P.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Lewis,    Frank    G.,    In.    Bucknell    L.    Croser 

TheoL    Sem.   and    American    Baptist   Hist 

See.,  Chester,  Pa. 
Lewis,  Harriet  Denison,  asst   catlgr.  P.  L., 

Providence,   R   I. 
Licwis,  Helen  B.,  In.  Glenville  High  Sch.  Br. 

P.   L.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Lewis.  John  W..  Art  Metal  Const  Co..  Boston. 

Mass. 
Lewis.  Leora  J.,  field  In.   S.  D.  F.  L.  Com- 
mission.  Pierre,   8.  D. 
Lewis,  wlllard  P.,  In.   N.  H.   State  Coll.  L.. 

Durham.  N.  H. 
Libble,  Frederick  J.,  book  auctioneer.  Boston, 

BCass. 
Liebmann.  Eetelle  L.,  In.  The  Ronald  Press 

L..  N.  f.  City. 
Light.  Matilda  M.,   B^ngineerlng  Sodetiea  L., 

N.  Y.  City. 
Lllienthal.    Flora,    asst     In.    Insurance    L. 

Assn..  Boston.   Mass. 
Lilliequist,    Llllie   C    In.    P.    L..    ChlshoUn, 

Minn. 
Lincoln,   Leontine,  prea   Board  of  T^a   P. 

Ia.  Fall  River.  Mass. 
Lindn'en.  Blin  J.,  asst  ref.  In.  Pratt  Inst. 

F.  L..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Lindsay,  Alfrad  B..  asst  In.  Bureau  of  Rail- 
way Economies  L.,  Washington.  D.  C 
Lindstedt   Hilda  8.,  chief  In.   Royal   Tech. 

Univ.  !«.,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
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LinirenfeUer.  Manr  Rebecca,  In.  U.  8.  Navy 

Yard   L..  IPhlladelphia,   P#. 
Linn.  Catherine  C,  asst.  In.  P.  I*.,  Chelsea, 

Mass. 
laasner.  Bather,  Catalog  Dept  P.  U.  Boston, 

Mass. 
Lochman.  Harriet  D..  Port  Br.  P.  !»..  Own- 
bridge,  Mass. 
Locke,  Gladys  B..  catlgr.  P.  L..  Boston,  Mass. 
Locke,   Marcaret   8m   asst.  In.   Boston   Univ. 

ColL  of  Business  Administration  L.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Lockwood.  Helen  M.,  ret.  asst.  P.   L.,  Med- 

ford.  Mass.  _ 

Lofgren,    Bda,    jr.    asst.    Qnlnsigamond    Br. 

F.  P.  Lw.  Worcester.  Mass. 
Lonr.   Harriet  C.  chief  Traveling  L.  Dept 

wis.    F.    L.   Commission.   Madison,   Wis. 
Loomis.  Metta  M..  In.  Colt  of  Medicine  L., 

Univ.  of  lit.  Chicago. 
Loomis,  Nellie  A..  In.  P.  L..  Columbus,  Wis. 
Loomis,    Ormond    B.,    publisher.    The    Open 

Road   Magasine,   Boston,   Mass. 
Lord.  Milton  B.,  asst  Harvard  Coll.  L..  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Loring.   Katharine   P.,   trus.  P.   L.,   Beverly, 

Mass. 
Loring.  Louisa  P.,  Pride's  Crossing,  Mass. 
Loring,  Percy  A.,  salesman.  The  Medici  8oc 

of  Am.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Lovelt  Dr.  Charles  B..  Whitman,  Mass. 
Lovelt  Bleanor  L.,  In.   Rice  P.  L.,  Klttery, 

Me. 
Lovelt  Mrs.  Bugenla  F.,  Whitman,  Mass. 
Lowe,  John  Adams,  asst  In.  P.  L^  Brooklyn, 

N.  T. 
Lowe.  Mrs.  John  Adams,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Luce.  Aliens,  60  Berkeley  St,  Boston.  Mass. 
Lucero.    Isaac,    stud.    Pratt    Inst    L..  Sch., 

Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Luitwieler,  Helen,   1st  asst   F.   L.,   Newton, 

Mass. 
Lunt  Georglana,  In.  P.  L.,  Auburn,  Me. 
Lydenberg.   Harry   M.,   chief   ref.    In.   P.   L., 

N.  Y.  (Sty. 
Lyman,  Bertha  H.,  ref.  In.  P.  L.,  Providence, 

R.  L 
Lsmch.  Anna  C,  asst  8o.  Boston  Br.  P.  L., 

Boston.  Mass. 
Lyons,   Mabel  J.,   National  Library  Bindery 

Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

McAleer,  Catherine  A.,  asst  in  chge.  E<ast 
Cambridge  and  Cambridge  Field  Branches 
P.  L.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

MoCaleb.  Florence,  asst.  in  charge  of  Loan 
Desk,   vassar  Coll.  L.,  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y. 

McCall.  Marian,  asst.  P.  L.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

McCames.  Mabel  F.,  In.  Longstreet  L.  of 
Peddle  Inst..  Helghtstown.  N.  J. 

McCarthy.  Ada  Josephine.  In.  L.  Supplies 
Dept,  Democrat  Printing  Co.,  Madison, 
Wis. 

McCarthy.  Bemice.  asst  Auditor  Office  P. 
L..   St   Louis.   Mo. 

McCarihy.  Bllsabeth  M.,  In.  Town  L.,  Spring- 
Held,   vt 

McCarthy,  Louise  L.,  Family  Welfare  Soc, 
Boston,  Mass. 

McCarthy,  Marian  A.,  asst  P.  L.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

McCarthy,  Mary  A.,  129  Kenosa  Ave,,  Haver- 
hill. Mass. 

McCarthy,    Nellie    B.,    West    Boylston.    Mass. 

MoCombs,  Charles  F..  1st  asst  iteader's 
Dlv.  P.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 

MoCombs.  Nelson  W.,  In.  Federal  Reserve 
Board  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MoCuIloch,  Frances  S.,  asst.  In.  Chauncey 
Hurlbut  Br.  P.  L.,  Detroit  Mich. 

McCurdy,  Robert  M.,  editorial  asst.  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Co..  Garden  City.  N.  Y. 

McDermott  Gertrude,  awt  George  Bruce 
Br.  P.  L,  N.  Y.  City. 


McDermott  Mary  BL,  In.  White  and  Case,  K. 
Y.  City. 

MacDonald,  Anna  A.,  consulting  in.  L.  Bz- 
tenslon  Dlv.  State  L.  and  Museum,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

MacDonald.  Irene  K.,  asst  P.  L^  Watertown, 
M*f  ■ 

MacDonald.  Jean,  4th  asst  Issue  Dept  P. 
L.,  Washington,  D.  C 

MacDonough,  Ann.  asst  to  supervisor  of 
Branches    Queens    Borough   P.    L.,    N.    Y. 

aty. 

McDowell,  Mrs.   J.  R.,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 

McDuffee.  Ruth  A.,  asst  P.  L.,  Somervflle, 
Mass. 

McFarland,  Helen  M..  catlgr.  Kansas  State 
Hist  Soc  L.,  Topeka«  Kan. 

MoGee.  Fanny  M.,  asst  Waban  Br.  F.  L., 
Newton,   Mass. 

MacGlbbcn,  Jean  A.,  1S62  Beacon  St.,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

McGlrr.  Alice  T.,  asst  ref.  In.  Ckmegle  L.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McGovern,  Margaret  L,  asst  Charlestown 
Br.  P.  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Maclnnes,  William  J.,  trus.  Sawyer  F.  L.. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

Mclntlr^  Bllsabeth  H.,  In  charge  delivery 
desk  P.   L.,  Slalem^  Mass. 

Maclntlre.  Marjorie,  asst  West  Roxbury  Br. 
P.  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mackenzie.  H.  Gladys,  Wobom,  Mass. 

McKlm.  Gertrude  Whiting,  26  Circle  St, 
Marblehead.  Mass. 

MacKinnon,  B.  C,  C6  Sycamore  Ave.,  Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

MacKinnon,  Margaret  Hunt  L  asst  Athe- 
naeum L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

McLaughlin,  Dorothy,  asst.  Chartestown  Br. 
P.  L.,  Boston,   Mass. 

McLaughlin.  Bllsabeth  M.,  asst  P.  !«.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

McLauthlen,  Jennie  Fy  In.  Frederic  C  Adams 
P.   L.,   Kingston,    Mass. 

MacLean,  AlberU  Sm  chUd.  In.  P.  L.,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. 

McLean,  Jennie  M.,   In.   P.   L.,   Ayer.   Mass. 

McManls,  Rumana  K.,  Corps  Area  in..  Ft 
Mcpherson.  G«l 

MoManus,  Florence  E.,  asst  Brighton  Br. 
P.   L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

McMlllaxL  Dorothy  M.,  catlgr.  The  Morris- 
town    L.,    Morrlstown,    N.    J. 

McMillen.  James  A.,  In.  Washington  Univ. 
L^  St  Louis.  Mo. 

McNally.    Katherine,   Juvenile   Dept    P.   I*, 


dambi^dge,  Mass. 

inL  H. 
Ia,  Bradford,  Mass. 


McNamai 


Katharine,  Bradford  Academy 


Melilece,    Mrs.    Jessie    Sargent    chief   Clr& 

Dept  P.  L..  St  Louis.  Mo. 
MacPherson,  Ruth  B.,  Boston  Sch.  of  Filing; 


Watertown.  Masa 
McShane,    Bllsabeth    H..    asst    Codman    Sq. 

Br.   P.   Lm   Boston.   Mass. 
McShane.   IHIen  C,  asst   South  Bnd   Br.  P. 

L..  Boston,  Mass. 
Mack,  Abby  C.>  Inst  F.  L.,  Wilmington.  Del. 
Mackenzie,  Gladys,  asst  P.  L^  Wobum.  Masa 
Macrum,    Adeline,    In.    Tuberculosis    League 

Ia,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Macurdy.     Theodoela    Bndioott     chief    Ord. 

Dept  P.  L..  Bbston,  Masa 
Maguire,  Beatrice  C,  In.  Warren  St  Br.  P. 

L.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mahady,  Charles  Augustus,  snpt  of  R.  Rm. 

Harvard  Coll.   L.,   Cambridge.  Mass. 
Mahoney,  Bertha  B.,  Bookshop  for  Boys  and 

Girls,  Boston,  Mass. 
Maiden,  Elisabeth,  225  Hawley  Ave..  Bridge- 
port Conn. 


I 


Maiden,    Grace,,    In.   North   Bnd   Br.   P.   L.. 

Bridgeport  Conn. 
Maiden,  Robert  H.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


AniMstivMit^  iifidiOTEft 
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Maler,   Joseph   A.,   asst    Reftstry   Dept.   P. 

L.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Malers,  William  C,  Jr..  P.  L.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Makechine,  Mabel  W..  br.  In.  P.  L..  Maiden. 

Mass. 
Malone.  Marcella.  br.  In.  Queens  Borouffh  P. 

Lb,  Jamacia.  K.  Y. 
Manley,    Marion   C,  head   of   Ref.   Dept.,   P. 

L..   Sioux   City.   Iowa. 
Mann,    Alexander,    pres.    Board   of   Ttus.    P. 

L.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Mann.    Marmret,    chief    catlfn*.    Bngineerlnff 

Societies  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Manning,  Anna  L.,  asst.  Child.  Dept.  P.  K, 

Boston.   Mass. 
Mansur,  Helene  R,  general  -asst.  P.  Lt.,  Man- 
chester.' N.  H. 
Marlon,    Ouy    B.,    63    Oakwood    Aye.,    Upper 

Montolair,  N.  J. 
Marple.  Alice,  In.  Hist.  Dept.  of  Iowa,  Des 

Moines.  Iowa. 
Marquand,  Fanny  R,  Ref.  Catalog  Dept.  P. 

L...  N.  Y.  City. 
Marron,  Joseph  F.,  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Jacksonville, 

Marsh,  Mrs.  Arthur  W.,  trus.  P.  L.,  Wor- 
cester. Mass. 

Marshall.  Mabel  Om  asst  Foreign  Dept  P. 
L.,   Providence,   R.    I. 

Marshall.  Mrs.  W.  F.,  In.  Mississippi  State 
Lb,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Marsters,    Helen    Lt..    trus.    Mass.    "L.    Club, 

Martel;  Charles,'  chief  of  Catalog  Div.  Ia  of 

Congress.  Washington.   D.   C. 
Martin,  Julia,  asst.  Ref.  Dept.  Syracuse  Univ. 

!«.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Marvin,    Helen    D.,    stud.    Coll.    for    Women, 

Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Marx,  Henry  F.,  In.  P.  L.,  E/aston,  Pa. 
Mason»  Julia  A.,  In.  P.  L.,  Franklin,  Ind. 
Mason.  Pearl  L.,  In.  P.  L.,  At  hoi,  Mass. 
Mason,    Rose    K.,    asst    ref.    In.    Woodstock 

Br.   P.    L.,    N.    Y.   City. 
Massee.  May.  editor  The  Booklist  Chicago. 
Masters,    Lydia   W.,    In.    P«   L.,    Watertown, 

Mass. 
Masterson,    F.    Adele,    1st    asst    child.    In., 

Brownsville  Child.  Br.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  X. 

Matheson,  Orpha  B.,  asst  P.  L.,  Somerville, 

Mass. 
Mathews,    Harry    W.,    asst    P.    Ij.,    Boston, 

Mass. 
Mathewson,    Hope    S..    asst    Sprague    House 

Br.  P.  L»..  Providence,  R.  I. 
Matson.   Charlotte,    asst    Circ    Dept.    P.    L.. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Matson.    Francis,    asst    P.    L>.,    Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
Matthews,   Btta   L.,   asst    In.   U.   S.   Forests 

Products  LfSboratory  L.,  Madison.  Wis. 
Mauser.   Marian,  In.   P.  L*.,  Bloomsburg,   Pa. 
Maxwell,    Sadie   A^  asst.    Coll.    of    Bus.    Ad- 
ministration L.,  Boston  Univ.,  Boston,  Mass. 
M^es,    Olive,    In.    U.   S.    P.    Health    Service 

Hospital  No.   49   L..   Philadelphia.    Pa. 
May  hew,  Elsther  M.,  In.  West  Somerville  Br. 

P.  Ln,  Somerville.   Mass. 
Mavnard,  George  S..  tech.  In.  P.  L.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Maynard.  MrA.  Katherine,   42  Petersborough 

St.  Boston,   Mass. 
Mecule,  Charlotte  H.  In.  St  Agnes  Br.  P.  L... 

N.    X.  City. 
Meaide,' Walter  R.,  asst   Bancroft   Mem.   L.. 

Hopedale.  Mass. 
Medlloott  Mary,  ref.  In.  City  L..  Springfield. 

Mass. 
Melsel,    Max,    15BS    President   St,   Brooklyn. 

N.   Y. 
Melcher,    Frederic    O^    vice-president    R.    R. 

Bowker  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Merrick,    Mrs.    Cktherlne    B.,    In.    Wanskuck 

Br.   P.   L.,   Providence,   R.    I. 


Merrill.  Bertha  H..  23  Oak  Ave.,  Belmont. 
Mass. 

Merrill,  B.  Carolyn,  catlgr.  P.  L..,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Merrill,  WiUiam  Stetson.^head  of  Ref.  Serv- 
ice Div.  Newberry  L.,  Chicago. 

Merritt  Ruth  B.,  asst  F.  L».,  Newton,  Mass. 

Meserve,  Marion  J.,  asst  P.  L...  Somerville, 
Mass. 

Messlnger,  Mrs.  R.  W.,  catlgr.  Athenaeum  L., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Metcalf.  Helen  O..  stud.  Pratt  Inst.  Sch.  of 
L..    Science,  Brooklsm,  N.  Y. 

Mettee,  Andrew  H,  In.  L.  Company  of  Balti- 
more  Bar,    Baltimore.    Md. 

Meyer,  Herman  H.  B.,  chief  bibliographer  L. 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C 

Meyer,  Mrs.  Herman  H.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Milam,  Carl  H,  sec'y  American  Library  As- 
soc. Chicago. 

Miller.  Bdmund  W.,  In.  P.  P.  L.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Edmund  W.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J^ 

Miller,  Edyth  L.,  In.  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, N.  Y.  City. 

Miller,  Grace,  In.  D.  A.  Wells  Ekion.  L».,  City 
L.,   Springfield,   Mass. 

Miller,  Mabel  H.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Haverhill, 
Mass. 

Miller,  Mary  M.,  asst  F.  L..  Newton.  Mass. 

Miller.  Zana  K.,  In.  Library  Bureau.  Chicago. 

Mitchel,  Alma  C.,  In.  Technical  L.  N.  J.  Pirt>- 
llc  Service  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mitchell.  Maud.  In.  Milwaukee-Downer  Coll. 
L.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Moe,  Gudrun,  stud.  N.  Y.  SUte  L.  Sch.,  Al- 
bany. N.  Y. 

Mohun,  Anna  R.,  stenographer  L.  of  Con- 
gress. Washington,  D.  C. 

Molleson,  Susan  M..  sr.  asst  P.  L.,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Monchow,  Carllna  Mavis,  In.  F.  L,,  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y. 

Mon'nier,  Laura  L.,  catlgr.  P.  L.,  Attlcboro, 
Mass. 

Monrad,  Anna  M.,  head  catlgr.  Yalo  Univ. 
L.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Moore.  Alice  K.,   ref.   asst   City   L.,   Spring- 

Moore.*  Eleanor   L.,   470   Main   St.,   Waltham, 

Mass. 
Moore,  Grace  H..   asst.   Ref.   Dept  F.  P.  L., 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Moore,   Mabel  L.,  In.  F.  L..   Adams.  Mass. 
Morey,  Jane,  asst.  P.  L..  Scdalla.  Mo. 
Morse,  Alice  W.,  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Edgewood,  R. 

Morse,  Carrie  L..  In.  West  Roxbury  Br.  P. 
L..  Boston,  Mass. 

Morse,  Helen  B.,  asst  Radcliffe  Coll.  L.. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Morse.  L.  P.,  dir.  of  Research  Babson  Sta- 
tistical Orgemization,  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass. 

Morse,    Mrs.    L.    P.,    Natick,    Mass. 

Morse,  Lllla  N..  br.  In.  Coolidge  Corner  Br. 
P.  L..  BrookHne.  Mas*j. 

Morse,  Stella  M.,  asst.  Ref.  Dept  P.  L.,  Kala- 
mazoo. Mich. 

Morse.  Vivian  J.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Somerville, 
Mass. 

Morton,  Nellie,  In.  Brandywine  Br.  Wilming- 
ton Inst.  F.  L..  Wilmlncrton.  Del. 

Motter.  Murry  Gait,  dlr.  L.  Service  U.  S.  P. 
H.   8..   Washington,   D.   C. 

Moultcn.  Mrs.  Gilmnn  L.,  York  Harbor,  Me. 

Mountain.  Dorothy  L.,  asst.  E.  Boston  Br.  P. 
L..  Boston,  Mass. 

Mowry.  Clara  B.,  asst.  In.  Athenaeum  L., 
Providence    P     I 

Mudgett,  Caroline,  W.  trus.  P.  L.,  Plymouth, 
N.  H. 

Mucser.  Emilie.  Catalog.  Dent  United'  Engi- 
neering Societies  L.,  N.   Y.   City. 
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Httlr,  Dorothy  D^  asst  DoUtmt  Dtpt  Hmr- 

yard  ColL  L..  Cambridff«,  Mmss. 
Muldoon.  Mrs.  John  F.,  trus.  P.  I*.,  Molrooe, 


MnldooB,  Kmtherlfio  F..  In.   Allaton  R.  Rm. 

P.  Lfc,  Boston*  Miiss. 
Mulheron,  Anne  Morton,  In.   Li.  Association, 

Portlsnd*  Ors. 
MulUney,   WUliaoi   J.,   asst.    P.   I*..   Boston, 


Mulvaney,  Mary  E.,  asst  P.  Li.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Murdoch,   John.    1st   asst.   Catalog  Dept.   P. 

L.,  Boston,  Ms  sit 
Murdoch,   Mrs.   John,   Boston.   Mass. 
Murkland.    MabsUo    M..    In.    Wyoma    Br.    P. 

I*.  Lynn,  Mass. 
Murphy.   Madalyn  B..   In.   South   Br.   P.   U. 

Waltnam.  MaiM. 
Murray.  Oracs  tt.  In.  Roslindale  Br.  P.   I^.. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Murray.    Oracs   M..   faculty   asst.   Univ.   of 

lU.   ll    Sch..   Urbana.    111. 
Murnr.  Katherlns  M..  sch.  In.  F.  P.  Lw.  Wor- 

coster.  MiffSi 
Musso.  Florence  O.,  P.  L.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Mussey,  Helen  B..  1st  asst.  In.  Gary  Mem. 

Lb,  Lezlnffton,  Masa 
Myrick,  Yirffinia,  F.  U,  WeUesley.  Mass. 

Nachman.    Selma.    reviser   Chicago   Univ.    L.. 

Chicaca 
Naiman,  Rachel,  asst.  Chartestown  Br.  P.  L., 

Boston,    Mass. 
Nauer.  Bertha  F.,  F.  W.  Faxon  Co..  Boston. 

Mass. 
Naxsaro.  Cecelia  M..  asst.  North  End  Br.  P. 

L..    Boston,    Mass. 
Needham.  Helen  R..  asst.  West  End  Br.  P. 

L..    Boston.    Mass. 
Needham.  Lillian  M.,  asst.  West  Rozbury  Br. 

P.  L.,  Boston,   Mass. 
Nellis,  Margaret,   2nd  asst   Buperior  Br.  P. 

Lu.  Cleveland,  O.  • 

Nelson,  Ada  M.,  In.  Knox  ColL  L..  Qalesburff. 

Nelson.  Bessie  B.,  catlcr.  Yale  Law  Sch.  L., 
Tale  Univ..  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Newcombe.  Mrs.  E.  E..  asst  P.  L.,  Gam- 
bridge.   Mass. 

Newton,  Cora.  State  Normal  Sch..  Bridge- 
water.  Masa 

Newton.  Elisabeth  J..  In.  Robbins  L^.  Arling- 
ton. Mass. 

Nichols.  Albert  Rodman,  asst.  In.  P.  L.. 
Providence.  R.  I. 

Nichols.  Charles  L..  S8  Cedar  St.  Worcester. 
Maiwy. 

Nichols,  Jessie  M..  trua  P.  L.,  Auburn.  Mass. 

Nicholson,  Myrtle,  asst  P.  L.*  SomerviUe. 
BCass. 

Nickerson,  EkUth  R..  In.  Boylston  Station  R. 
Rm.  P.  L..  Boston.  Masa 

Nimms.  Mary  A.  child.  In.  Superior  Br.  P. 
L..  Cleveland,  O. 

Norlie.  O.  M.,  In.  Ref.  L.  of  Lutheran  Bureau, 
N.  X.  City. 

Noyes.' Charlotte  O..  Jackson  Laboratory  L., 
E.  L  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Co..  Wil- 
mington. DeL 

Noyes.  Lois  P..  In.  Peabody  L..  Georgetown. 
Mass. 

Noyes,  Sara  B.,  asst.  Mass.  State  L..  Boston. 
Mass. 

Nute  Ethel  M..  asst.  Simmons  Coll.  L..  Bos- 
ton.  Masa 

Nutting,  George  B,  In.  P.  L..  Fitchburg. 
Mass. 

Nutting.  Raymond  B.  93  Payson  St.  Fitch- 
burg;   Mass. 

Nylen,  Astrld,  Greendale  Br.  P.  L.,  Worces- 
ter.  Masa 

Nylen.  Viola  A.,  jr.  asst  Greendale  Br.  P.  Jm, 
Worcester.  Mass. 


Oakley.  Sylvia,  asst  Deposits  Dept  P.  L^ 

Chicago. 
Oberly.    Shmice    Rockwood.    In.    Bureau    of 

Plant  Industry,  Dept  of  Asrio:,  Washtnr- 

ton,  D.  C. 
O'Connor,  Rose  A.,  hospital  In.  P.  L.,  Sioux 

City.  la. 
CDonaffhue,  Marie  E..  sr.  asst  P.  L.,  N.  T. 

City. 
CKeefe,  Mary  C,  asst  P.  L..  Qielsea,  Masa 
Oloott  Emma  McEdroy.  In.  Prospect  Br.  P.  L.. 

Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Oldham.  Annie  J.,  asst  General  Ref.  Dept  P. 

L..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Oliver,  Easey  C  Greendale  Br.  P.  L.,  Wor- 
cester. Masa 
Orcutt  Alice  R,  asst  Jamaica  Plain  Br.  P. 

L.,  BoBton,  Masa 
Osbom,    Lyman    P.,    trus.    Peabody    Inst    L.. 

Peabody.  Masa 
Osbom,    Mra    Lyman    P.,    member   L.    Coos- 

mlttee  Peabody  Institute  L.,  Peabody,  Masa 
Osborne,  Florence  M..  head  catlgr.  P.  L.,  Lynn, 


Osborne.  Lucy  Eugenia,  head  catlgr.  Williams 

ColL  L.,  Williamstown,  Masa 
Osborne.  Ruth  E.,  asst  In.  P.  Lw,  Amesbury, 


CSulUvan,  Mary  I.,  head  catlgr.  Bryn  Mawr 

ColL  L.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    _       ,  ^  ,     «... 
Overfleld,  Mra  C.  P.  dlr.  U  Board  P.  L.,  Sslt 

Lake  Ci^,  Utah. 
Overton,  Florence,  supervisor  of  branches  P. 

L..  N.  y.  City.  _ 

Owens,  Alpha  L..  prof,  of  French,  Baker  Untv. 

Baldwin  City.  Kan. 

Packard.  Hope,  asst  .Morrill  Mem.  L^  Nor- 
wood  Msss 

Paine,  Fantlnob  asst  ChUd.  Dept  P.  L.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  L 

Paine,  Paul  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Palmer,  Alice  W..  trua  P.  L..  Holllston,  Mass. 

Palmer,  E^  Lucille,  ref.  asst  Adalbert  ColL 
L..  Cleveland,  •. 

Palmer.  Mrs.  Harriet  L..  asst  In.  and  caUgr. 
James  Blackstone  Mem.  L..  Branford,  Conn. 

Palmer,  M.  B.  S44  West  72nd  St.  N.  Y.  City. 

Palmer.  Mary  B^L  sec'y  and  treas.  N.  C  U 
Commission.  RaleliAi.  N.  G  _ 

Pancoast  Edith  F..  P.  L.,  Bridgeport  ConiL 

Paramino,  Adeline,  asst  Uphams  Comer  Br. 
P.  L.,  Boston,  Masa 

Parham.  Nellie  B..  In.  Withers  P.  L.,  Bkxwi- 
ington,  IIL 

Parker.  Mra  B  W..  asst  P.  L.,  Maiden.  Masa 

Parker,  Glen,  mgr.  L.  Dept  Baker  and  Tay- 
lor Ca,  N.  Y.  City. 

Parker,  Mra  Glen,  N.  Yw  City. 

Parker.  Grace  H..  In.  Middlesex  Law  L.  Assn., 
Cambridge.  Masa 

Parker.  John.  In.  Peabody  Inst,  Baltlmora 
Md. 

Parker,  Julia  P..  asst  Child.  Rm.  P.  L.,  Brook- 
line,  Masa 

Parker.  Mary  C.  chief  of  Files  Div..  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  N.  Y.  City. 

Parker,  Phebe,  catlgr.  Brown  Univ.  L..  Provi- 
dence, R.  L 

Parlln.  Charles  C.  research  mgr.  Curtis  Pub. 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Parsons,  John  D.,  In.  P.  Lb,  Newbunrport 
Masa 

Partch,  Isa  L..  In.  Oslus  Br.  P.  L..  Detroit 
Mich. 

Partenhemer,  Louise  8.,  In.  Carnegie  P.  L.* 
Turners  Falls,  Masa 


Partridge,   l^anche   E.v  teacher.   Boston   Sch. 

"  Ing, 
Patrick.  Maud  Irenes  asst  P.  L..  Norfolk,  Va. 


of  Fi: 


Boston.  Masa 


Patterson,  Edith.  In.  F.  P.  L.,  i^>ttsvUle.  Pa. 
Paulmier,  HUah,  sr.  asst  Tremont  Br.  P.  L., 
N.  Y.  City. 
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Payne,  Esther  Brooks,  tupt  •  Primary  and  Jr. 

Sunday    Sch.    Work    First    Congregational 

Church,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Peacock,  Mabel  H.,  In.  Carnegie  L.,  Oklahoma 

City.  Okla. 
Pearson.   Mary   Keeling,    In.    Sterling   Br.    P. 

L.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Peaslee,  Mildred  J.,  asst  In.  P.  L.,  Franklin, 

N.  H. 
Peavey,  Leroy  P.,  Vice  Pres.  Babson  Statistical 

Organisation,  wellesley  Hills,  Mass.  > 
Peck,   Hilda   C.   &,   In.    Boston   Psychopathic 

Hospital  Lb,  Boston,  Mass. 
Peers.  Esther,  asst  Ref.  Dept  Univ.  of  Mich. 

L*.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Pendleton,  Edith  F.,  In.  Andrew  8q.  R.  Rm. 

P.  I^,  Boston,  Mass. 
PerlUns.    Elisabeth,    asst    Hough    Br.    P.    L., 

Cleveland,  O. 
Perkins,  May  W.,  In.  P.  L..  Nahant  Mass. 
Perley,  Bertha,  In.  P.  L.,  Bozford,  Mass. 
Perrine.   Mrs.   E   C,   asst   P.  L..,   Somerville, 

Perry.  Everett  Bobbins.  In.  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles. 

Perry.  Gertrude,   Mass.   Inst   of  Tech.,   Cam- 

bndge,  Mass. 
Pert  Minnie  W.,  asst  State  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Peterkin,   Gertrude   D.,   In.    L.ejna  Dept.    Ana. 

Telephone    and    Telegraph    Ca    L.,    N.    Y. 

Cl^ 
PeterslLouise  M,  caUgr.  Irving  Nat'l  Bank  L., 

N  Y.  City. 
Pettee,  *  Julial  head  catlgr.  Union  Theological 

Sem.  L.,  N.  Y.  City.  _         „     «   , 

Petterson.  Ssther  U,  sr.  asst  Gray  ^.  P.  L., 

Detroit  Mich.  _  ,     ^  .  ^ 

Peugh,  Mrs.  J.  Winfield.  trus.  P.  L.,  Waltham. 

Mass. 
Phail.  Edith,  In.  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.  L..  Water- 
bury.  Conn.  _     ^ 
Phelan,    Jonn    F.,    chief    of    Branches    P.    L.. 

Chicago. 
Phelan,  John,  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Phillips,  L^Roy.  publisher.  Boston,  Mass. 
Phillips,  Mary  L.  S.,  2316  Ave.  J.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
Phlnney.  Alice  Preston,  asst  In.  Frost  P.  L., 

Winthrop,  Mass. 
Phipps,  Gertrude,  catlgr.  Univ.  of  Calif.   L., 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
Pickett    Amelia   T.,    In.    Dimmick    Mem.    L.. 

Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Pierce,   Anne,   In.   Carnegie  L.,   Charlotte,  N. 

C. 
Pierce,  Marian  Marshall,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Pierce,   T.   Raynoond.   trus.   F.   It..   Wellesley, 

Mass. 
Pillsbury,   Mary  B.,    catlgr.   Vassar   Coll.   L.. 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

r,   Mary   M., 
L.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Pillsbury, 


In.   General   Theological 


Piper,   Grace  W.,    77    Broomfield  St,   Boston, 

Mass. 
Plaisted,    Jessie   M..   asst    Roslindale   Br.    P. 

Ik,  Boston,  Mass. 
Plasman,    Helen    L.,    head    Shelf   Div.    P.    L., 

Cleveland,  O. 
Plummer,  Alice  R.,  br.  In.  P.  L.,  Salem.  Mass. 
Pockman,    Eleanor    A.,    sr.    asst    Tompkins. 

Sq.  Br.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Pokrul,  A.,  Sch.  of  Filing.  Boston,  Mass. 
Poland,    Myra,    In.    Osterhout    F.    L..    Wilkes 

Barre,  Pa. 
Pollock,  Mary  H.,  ref.  In.  P.  L.,  Salem,  Mass. 
Pomeroy.  Elisabeth,  In.  U.  S.  P.  H.  S.  Hos- 
pital L..  Chicago. 
Pomeroy,  Phebe  G..  In.  Lakewood  High  Sch., 

Lakewood    O. 
Pond,  Ellsa{>eth  Mai  thy,  In.  Stevens  Mem.  It.. 

North  Andover,  Mass. 
Pond,  Martna  T..  Br.  In.  P.  L..  Salem,  Mass. 
Foole.    Franklin    Osborne,    In.    Assoc    of   the 

Bar  U,  N.  Y.  City. 


Pope.  Ethel  M.,  asst  F.  L.,  Newton,  Mass. 
Post  Orpha  It.,  child.  In.  Carnegie  West  Br. 

P.  It.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Potter,  Mrs.  Frederick  W.,  In.  Mills  Coll.  L., 

Mills  College  P.  O.,  Calif. 
Potts,    Marian    £.,    Corps    In.    Third    Corps 

Area,  Fort  Howard,  Md. 
Power,    Bffle    L.,    head    Child.    Dept    P.    It., 

Cleveland,  O. 
Power,  Leonore,  In.  in  charge  Central  Child. 

Rm.  P.  If,  N.  Y.  City. 
Powers,  Charles  A.   4S   Federal   St,   Boston, 

Mass. 
Powers.  William  H.,  In.  So.  Dak.  Agric.  Coll. 

If,  Brookings,  S.  D. 
Pratt  Adelene  J.,  In.  Manual  Training  High 

Sch.  It.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Pratt   Anne  S..   sr.   asst   Univ.   of  -  Calif.  It., 

Berkeley.  Calif. 
Pratt,   Mary  B.,   br.  In.  F.   P.  It.,   Louisville, 

Ky. 
Preston.  Charles  H.,  trus.  Peabody  Inst,  Dan- 

vers,  Mass. 
Pretlow,   Mary   Denson,   In.   and   sec*y  P.   L., 

Norfolk.  Va. 
Price,  Anna  M,  sec'y  HI.  It.  E<ztenslon  Com., 

Springfield.  IIL 
Price,    Christine.    In.    in    charge   of   Williams 

Coll.  K.  Williamstown.  Mass. 
Price.    Franklin   H.,   Binding   and    Exchanges 

F.  If,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Prim,    Mary    finisabeth,    asst    P.    L..    Boston. 

Mass. 
Pritchard,  Martha  C,  head  of  L.  Dept  Detroit 

Teachers'  Coll.,  Detroit  Mich. 
Proctor.   Iiucy  B..  In.   Gilbert  Sch.  It.,  Win- 

sted.   Conn. 
Prouty,  Edythe  A.,  supervisor  L.  Stations  P. 

If.  Cleveland,  O. 
Prouty.   Gratia   L..   acting  In.   Western   Elec- 
tric Co..  N,  Yw  City. 
Prouty,   Louise,  In.   Main  Bldg.   P.  L.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 
Pulling,    Arthur  C,   In.   Univ.   of   Minn.    Law 

Sch..  Minneapolis  Minn. 
Pulsifer,  Pauline  F.,  catlgr.  P.  L.,  Haverhill. 

Mass. 
Putnam,  Bemlce  F..  general  asst  P.  L..  Walt- 
ham.   M^MW. 
Putnam.  Elizabeth  G.,  child  In.  P.  L..  Salem. 

AC  ass 
Putnam.  Herbert,  In.  L.  of  Congress.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Quimby,  Cora  A..  In.  P.  L..  Winchester,  Mass. 
Quinn,    Gertrude    M.,    asst    P.    L.,    Chelsea, 
Mass. 

Rabardy.  Etta  L..  Manchester,  Mass. 

Racine.  Angellne  M.  jr.  asst  P.  L.  Worcester, 

Mass. 
Rae,  Roblna,  In.  Am.  Red  Cross  L.,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 
Ramsdell.   Mrs.   Sherman  R.,  Milton.   Mass. 
Ranck,  Samuel  H.,   In.   P.   L.,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich. 
Randall,   Eleanor  A.,  Jr.   asst   P.   L.,   Somer- 

ville,  Mass. 
Haney.    M.    L..    In.    Johns   Hopkins   Univ.    Ia. 

Baltimore.  Md. 
Rankin,    George    W.    In.    P.    L.,    Fall    River, 

Mass. 
Rankin,  Helen  M.   chief  Municipal  Ref.   Div. 

F.  L..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Rankin,  Lois,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Rankin,  Rebecca  B.,  In.  Municipal  Ref.  L..  N. 

Y.  City. 
Rathbone,   Georgia  W.,    In.   Y.   W.    C.   A    L., 

Brookljm,  N.,Y. 
Rathbone,  Josephine  A,  vice-director  Sch.  of 

L.  Science  Pratt  Inst.  Brookl3m,  N.  Y. 
Rawlins,  Mary  S.,  1st  asst  Hamilton  Grange 

Br.  P.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 
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Rawsom  FUmle  C,  sec^y  Ky.  Li.  Commlasloii. 

Frankfort,   Ky. 
Raymond,  Marlta  W.,  P.  Lk,  Linm.  Haas. 
Read,   Carrto   E.,   Iil    Barre   Town  L.,   Barro, 


Read,  Jennie  IL,  child.  In.  City  L.,  Manchester, 

N.  H. 
Reardon,   John   H..    information   office  P.    L.. 

Boeton,  Mass. 
Redstone,    Edward    H.,   In.    State   L..    Bostea, 


««,v«,  Ernest  J.,  principal  L.  8ch.  of  the  N.  Y. 
pTl..  N.  T.  Cfty. 

Reed.  Bessie  J.,  In.  Fairmont  Hl^h  Sch.  L., 
Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Reed,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  T..  In.  Dorchester  Br.  P. 
Xr-,    Boston,   MfM«s- 

Reed,  Elisabeth  W.  child.  In.  Thomas  Crane 
P.  Ia.  Quincy,  Mass. 

Reed,  Jennie  M..  br.  In.  Camesie  L-,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Reed,  Jessie  EL,  In.  Sheridan  Br.  P.  lu,  Chi- 
cago. 

Reed,  Lois  A.,  in.  Bryn  M&wr  ColL  L..  Bryn 


Re«d,  Margaret.  P.  L..  Fltchbui]g,  Mass.  _    , 

Reich,  Pauline.  In.  Carnegie  West  Br.  P.  L., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Reid.  Margaret  H.,  In.  Mt  Pleasant  R.  Rm. 
P.  L..  Boston,  Mass.  _ 

Reinhoehl,  Irene,  Sch.  of  Filing.  Boston, 
Mass. 

Reis,  Annie,  asst  Codman  8q.  Br.  P.  Li.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Relssman.  Gertrude,  In.  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
L.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Relter,  Budora  C.  Mlamlsburg,  O. 

Relter.  Miriam  B.,  trus.  P.  L...  Mlamlsburg,  O. 

Reque,  Anna  C.  In.  American  Scandinavian 
Foundation  L..  N.  Y.  City. 

Rex.  Ethel  M..  asst  P.  Lb,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Reynolds,  Alice,  asst  Harvard  CoiL  L.,  Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 

eynoids 

Mich. 


Reynolds,  Marlon  E..  br.  in.  P.  L.,  Kalamazoo, 


Rhodes,  Annah  K,  P.  L.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Rhodes,  Isabella  K.,  ref.  asst  N.  Y.  SUte  L.. 
Albany.  N.  Y. 

Rice,  Edith  C.  child.  In.  Robblns  L.,  Arling- 
ton, Mass. 

Rice,  snia  P.  M..  46  Harrison  St,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I. 

Rice.  Mrs.  George  T.,  State  Reformatory  for 
TVibmen*  Framingham.  Mass. 

Rice,  John  W.,  stud.  N.  Y.  State  U  Sch.,  Al- 
bany.  N.  Y. 

Riceb  Paul  North,  chief  Preparation  Div.  Ref. 
Dept  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Rich.  Burdett  A.,  Lawyers  Co-op.  Pub.  Co., 
Rochester,  N.   Y. 

Richards,  Elizabeth  M.,  Ist  asst  Coll.  for 
Women  L.,  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Cleve- 
land. O. 

Richards,  Mrs.  Helen  M.,  asst  Vt  F.  P.  L. 
Conmilsslon,  Montpelier,  Vt 

Richardson,  Aleita  A.,  enterer,  Harvard  ColL 
L.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Richardson,  Elizabeth,  asst  State  L.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Richmond,  Lucy  C.  head  DeL  Dept  City  L. 
Assoc.,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Richmond,   Sylvia  B..   Chelsea,  Mass. 

Ries.  Donna  L,  classifier  P.  L.,  Cleveland.  O. 

Riggs,  Henrietta  6.,  head  catlgr.  Card  Div. 
L.  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Riggs,  Mary  E.,  131  Maryland  Ave,.  N.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Riley,  Mary  E.,  asst  West  End  Br.  P.  L.,  Bos- 
ton, Ma«M. 

Ripley.  Helen  M.,  asst  P.  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rippier,  Maude,  In.  Operations  L.  Federal 
Power  Conmilssion,  Interior  Bldg.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Ritter.  Clement  V..  bookseller,  Chlcaga 


R<^iii8,  Jesi^  A..  Jr.  asst  Catalog  Dqit  P. 

Lu,  ClevetoBd.  O. 
Robblns,  Mary  E^sther,  principal  L.  Instmctton 

R.  L  ColL  of  ESdueatlon  L..  Provldcaoe^  R.  L 
RobbinSi  Pamela  F.,  Falmouth,  Maas. 
Roberts,  Blamdie  C  vice  and  child.  In.  P.  L., 

Columbus.  Q. 
Roberts.  Mrs.  Blanche  W..  In.  Bates  OolL  U. 

Lewlston,  Me. 
Roberts,     Ethel    D.,    In.    Wellesley    GoQ.    L.. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 
Roborts.  Etta  M.,  In.  P.  L..  WheeUng;  W.  Va. 
Roberts,  Flora  B.,  In.  P.  L..  Kalamaaoo,  Mich. 
Robertson.  Cora  D.,  In.  Class  Journal  Ga  L^, 

N.  Y.  City. 
Robertaqn,  Florence  R.,  In.  of  Branches  P.  L^ 

Hartford.  Conn. 
Robinson.  Emily,  ref.  In.  P.  L^  Mialden,  Maaa 
Robinson.  Florence  A.,  asst  In.  P.  L^.  Mlddle- 

boro.  Mass. 
Robinson.   G^tnide   H.,   volunteer  City  Hos- 
pital Lk,  Boston.  Mass. 
Robinson,  Helen  F..  Antrim.  N.  H. 
Robinson.  Julia  A.,  sec'y  Iowa  L^  Commission. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Robinson.    L.    M.,    In.    Philadelphia    Divinity 

Sch..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Robinson,   Marguerite,  In.   State  Normal  Sch. 

L..  Cortland.  N.  Y. 
Robinson,   Emily,   In.    State   Norma]    Sch.   L^ 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
Robson,    Gertrude    E..    asst    In.    John  Carter 

Brown  L.,  Providence,  R.  L 
Rock.  Katharine  H.,  asst  In.  Skldmore  Sch.  of 

Arts  L.,  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. 
RockwelL    Helen    E.,    organizer   L^   Extenston 

Div.  State  L.  and  Museum.  Harrlsburg;  Pa. 
Roeder,  Alice  &,  In.  P.  L.,  Wyomlssing;  Pa. 
Roehrig,  Ruth,  asst  F.  P.  L..  Pottsville.  Pa. 
RogazL   Katherlne  8.,  In.  Charlestown  Br.  P. 

L.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Rogers,  A.  Frances,  asst  P.  L..  Boston.  Maaa 
Rqg^^  Katharine  B.,  r^.  In.  N.  J.  State  L.. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
Holland.  Anna  P..  In.  P.  L^  Dedham,  Mass. 
Rollins,  Mary  H.,  catlgr.  P.  L..  Boston.  Mass. 
Ronan.  Elizabeth  C,  asst  P.  L..  Bridgeport 

Conn. 
Rooney,  Margaret  V.,  asst  Brighton  Br.  P.  L^ 

Boston,  Msffg. 
Roos,  Jean  C.  In.  Rice  Jr.  High  Sch.  Lb,  Cleve- 
land. O. 
Root  Azariab  Bmlth.  In.  Oberlin  ColL  L.,  Ober- 

lln.  O. 
Root  Gertrude  Flson.  Maiden,  Mass. 
Root.  Marion  Metcalt  asst  Ref.  Catalog  Div. 

P.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 
Root  Mrs.  Mary  EL  S..  chUd.  In.  P.  L..  Provi- 
dence, R.  L 
Ropeiv  Eleanor,   f3    Jamaica   Ave,    Flushing; 

Ropes,  Bessie  P.,  In.  Peabody  Inst  Lb.  Dan- 

vers,  Mass. 
Rose,  Alice  L.,  In.  Nat'l  City  Financial  L..  N. 

Y.  City. 
Rose,  Ernestine.  In.  ISSth  St  Br.  P.  L.,  N.  Y. 

City. 
Rose,  Grace  D^lphine.  In.  P.  L.,  Des  Moines.  la. 
Ross,  Cecil  A.,  Harvard  Univ.  L..  Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Ross,  Elizabeth  P.,  In.  Codman  Sq.  Br.  P.  L, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Ross,  Marjorie,  In.  Western  tJniv.  L..  London. 

Ont,  Canada. 
Rothrock,   Mary   U..   In.   Lawson   MoGhee  L., 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Rowe.    Alice    T.,    ref.    In.    P.    L,    Bridgeport 

Conn. 
Rowe,   Helen   A.,   catlgr.   ColL   L.,   Tufts  Col- 

Rowe,  Mlltanna,  head  In.  Md.  State  ColL  U. 

College  Park,  Md. 
Rowell,  Warren  C»  vloe-pres.  The  H.  W.  WO- 

son  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 
RowelL  Mn*  Warren  C  N.  Y.  City. 
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ItiKktaalilar,  N.  LouIm.  In.  Ogonuar  Hmo.  U 


L  L.,  Hutorer.  N.  H. 
Hunnsr,    Bmnut    A.,    «Mt    CothaII    Univ.    I.., 

ItbKCK,  N.  T. 
Rn^.  JulU,   In.   LaSallv  KztMuton  Tlnlv.    L., 

Rtub,  Chmrles  E.,  In.  P.  U,  Indbuupolla.  tod. 
RuBflel,   C.  A.,   trui.  Bawyar  F.  L.,  QloiWMtar, 

Mass. 
RubmII.  sua  IMa,  auL  In.  P.  !<.,  CambridEs, 


Saav«r,  William  N..  In.  P.  K.  Woburn,  Uan. 
Saoombe,  Annabdl  C,  In.  F.  U.  Mllford.  N.  H. 
Selbel,    Cdlth,    asst.    Coll.   of  Liberal  ArU   L.. 

Boston.  Univ.,  Boston.  Uau. 
B«lden,  BHubetli  C,  br.  In.   P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 

Berrlce,  Ifarlon^R.^  tn.  Henry  U.  Utier  Br.  P. 

SetU*. 
Ky. 

Battle.   Hni.    QeorKe  T.,  care  P.  P.  I>.,  Louis- 
villa,  Ky. 

Bewail,    Florence,    t9    Bmeraon    BL.    Helrole, 

Sharp,    Dallas    Lore,    Boston    Univ.,    Boston, 


RuBMll.  Hary  B..  child.  In.  Walker  Br.  P.  U. 

Ulnneapolts,  Minn. 
Rust  Uarlon  &,  a*«t  Preparation  Dlv.  P.  L.. 
N.  T.  Citv. 

^  in.  Supreme  Court  Law 
inaio.   n,    z, 

N.  V. 
Ryder,    Oodfrer.    pres.    tru&    P.    L..    Halden, 

Ryder.  Habel  H.,  In.  Upper  Falls  Br.  L.,  New- 


Bhattuck.    Wlllard    L,    Boston    Univ.,    Boston, 
Haas. 

Shaw,    Charles    B„    N.   C    Coll.    tor    Women. 

Oreensboro,  N.  C. 
Shaw,    Oertrude    M.,    asst    Harvard    Coll.    L., 

Cambridge.  Mass. 
Shaw,  Robert  K.,  In.  F.  P.  L..  Worcester.  Hsm. 
Shaw,   Mrs.  Robert  K.,  F.  P.   L..  Worcester, 


,  In.  Jefferson  Br.  F.  P.  L.,      Shearer,  aui 


St  Clair,  Alma  O., 

XxHilsvUle,  Ky. 
Sampson.    Harold    R..    Library    Bureau,    Cbl- 

Sanhorn,    J 

Sajibom,   Bemlce  B..  Worcester.  Uass. 
Sanborn,  Henry  Nichols,  In.  P.  L..  Bridgeport, 

Sanborn,  Wllllani  F.,  tn.  P.  L..  Cadillac.  Ulch. 

Sanders.  Nannie  O..  catlgr.  Nat'I  City  Finan- 
cial L...  N.  T.  City. 

Sanderson,  Sdna  11^  vice  dlr.  N.  T.  State  L. 
Beb..  Albany,  N.  T. 

Sanderson,  Fannls  A.,  true.  P.  L.,  Littleton, 
Haas. 

Sanford,  Alexandra  R.,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Brook- 
line,  Uass. 

Banlel,  Isldoro,  astt.  Bureau  ot  Science  I.,  Ma- 
nila. P.  I. 

Sarsent,  Abby  L.,  In.  P.  L..  Hedford,  Mass. 

Satber,  Katrlna  M..  In.  Roxbury  Crosslne  R. 
Rm.  P.  L..  Boston.  Haas. 

B>th»   !>,•»,  n    ._•   '^^nian  8q.  Br.  P.  L., 

«khanlt  Park  Br.  P. 
Thomas  Crane  P.  L.. 
ir^e  Bradford  Br.  P. 


,  In.  Groavenor  L.,  But- 


Shedd.  Mary  M..  asBt.  Ord.  Dlv.  P.  L..  N.  T. 
I  E.,    iBt  assL   P.   U,   Uelrose. 


C,  asst  P.  L.,  Boston,  Um*. 
B.  B.  H..  Newport.  S.  I. 
I  E.,  Catalog  DepL  P.  L.,  Cam- 

i  H.,  Child.  In.  People's  L.,  New- 


Navy  Tard,  PMIadelpbla, 
L,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rocbes- 
SbtrleyV'snisabsth.  Harvard  Univ.  Business  U, 


,   principal    St   Ix>uts 
B.  Ho. 
I  ?.  L.,  N.  T.  City. 

.,  Westmount,  P.  Q., 

Baztoa,  Mary  LuMna,  In.  p.  I^,  Keene,  N.  B. 
Saysrs,  Alfred  H.  P..  P.  L..  Cleveland.  O. 

" 1,  BtbeI^R|^Malvr^R^hester  Tbeolodcal 

DsKalb  Br.  P. 


Sayrs.  Bthel  F.,  oatlvr.  Roohei 

Asm.  I9  Rocfisstsr,  N.  T. 
Bebwab,  Harkm  F..  child.  In. 


Sebwab,  1 

U.  Broftklyn,  N.  T. 
Schwamb,  Amy  B.,  catlar.   Simmon*  Colt,  ti., 

Boston.  Mass. 
Boolt    Theodora    B.,    asst    Tyler    St.    R.    Bm. 

P.  L..  Boston,  Mass. 
Soott.  tllllan  C.,  asst  Oambridce  Field  Br. 

P.  L.,  Cambrldse,  Hau. 
>a«ra,  Oeorgs  B..   trus.   Fartody  last,,  Dan- 


Bhore.  Urs.  S!dwln  W.,  asst  F.  P.  I.,  Newton. 
Mass. 

Bhuler,  Clara,  In.  P.  L.,  HlamisburK,  O. 

Sbute.  Abbv  B.,  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Auburn,  Uass. 

Slsnor,  Nells  H..  In.  Hist  and  PoUUcal  Sci- 
ence L.  Univ.  ol  111..  Urbana.  lit 

Bilk  Nellie  O.,  oatlgT.  Museum  of  Aru  L.. 
(neveland.  C. 

Simpson,  Hedora,  Cbelsaa,  Uass, 

Sinclair,    Margaret    E.,    asat    P.    !>.,    Boston, 

Singer,  Clara  A.,  tech.  In.  EMlson  Lamp  Works, 

Harrison.  N.  J. 
SlMlston,  Uabd    A:.-  In.    Newton    Highlands. 

Br.  P.  L.,  Nswtoa,  Uass. 

■—    ',oulse.   In.   U.  a   P.   He"-    "  "  ' 

,  Fort  Bayard^.  Hex. 


Skinner,  Winnlfred  B.,  In.  Hlgb  Bcb.  L.,  Pasa- 
dena. Calif. 

Slocun.  E.  B.,  trus.   L.,   Everett.  Mass. 

Sloog.  Maurloe  (correspondent  of  the  Bibllo- 
thtQue  d'Art  et  d'ArabBalogUik  Puis, 
Fraaos).  N.  T,  CItF. 
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Bloog,  Mrs.  Maurice.  N.  T.  City. 

8I0M011.  Edwin  E.,  editor.  Science  Service, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Broall.  A.  J»  law  and  legislative  ref.  In.  la. 
State  Lt..  Des  Moines.  la. 

Smith.  Mrs.  A.  F.  W..  br.  In.  Bancroft  Mem. 
L..  80.  Hopedale.  Mass. 

Smith.  Barbara  H..  In.  Levi  Heywood  L., 
Qardner.  Mass. 

Smith,  Bessie  Sarceant.  supervisor  of  Branches 
P.  L..  Cleveland,  O. 

Smith.  Charles  D.,  trus.  P.  I*.  Haverhill.  Mass. 

Smith.  Claribel  H..  In.  Hampden  County  Law 
L.,  Sprin^eld.  Mass. 

Smith.  Edith  H.,  chUd.  In.  P.  L..  Dedham. 
Mass. 

Smith,  Edith  L..  asst.  In.  Morristown  L..  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J. 

Smith,  Elizabeth  M.,  head  Ord.  Sec.  N.  T. 
State  L.,  Albany,  N.  T. 

Smith.  Elva  a,  catlCT.  and  annotator  of  Child. 
Books,  Carnegie  L..  and  Instructor  in  Car- 
ne^e  L.  Sch.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Smith.  Esther  A.,  head  catlgr.  Univ.  of  Mich. 
L.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Smith,  Faith  Edith,  principal  Sch.  and  Teach- 
ers* Dept  P.  L..  Los  Aneeles,  Calif. 

Smith,  Georse  Dana,  In.  Fletcher  F.  L.,  Bur- 
lington. Vt 

Smith,  Gladys  Sands,  1884  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Smith.  Jennie  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Waterville,  Me. 

Smith,  Jessamine  M.,  In.  P.  L..  South  Man- 
chester, Conn. 

Smith,  LIda  M.  Wellsville.  O. 

Smith.  Lillian  H..  head  Child.  Dept  P.  L.. 
Toronto,  Ont.  Canada. 

Smith,  M.  Pansy,  L.  Dept  Ginn  ft  Co.,  Boa- 
ton.  Mass. 

Smith.  Martha  Putnam,  In.  P.  L..  Beverly, 
Mass. 

Smith.  Mellie  Morris,  In.  Toledo  Univ.  L,,  To- 
ledo, O.  .      ^  ., 

Smith,  Nellie  M.,  asst  In.  Dyer  L.,  Saco.  Me. 

Smith.  Raymah  H.,  1st  asst  P.  L..  Waltham, 
Mass. 

Oiodgrass.  Isabella  Stirling  In.  in  charge  Mu- 
sic Dept  L.,  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Colh,  New 
Orleans    t^. 

Snook.  Vera  J..  In.  Roddick's  L..  Ottawa.  HI. 

Snow.  Edith  N.,  asst  Coll.  of  Liberal  Arts. 
Boston,  Univ.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Snow,  Kathleen  M,  In.  Mem.  L..  MiUinocket 
Me. 

Snushall,  Mrs.  Mary  McL.,  P.  L.,  Lynn.  Mass. 

Snyder,  Abraham,  curator  Pub.  Catalog  P.  L., 
Boston.  Mass. 

Snyder,  Fanny.  In.  P.  L.,  Peru.  III. 

Snyder,  Mary  B..  Bethlehem  Ship  Building 
Corp.,  Ltd..  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Sohier.  Elisabeth  P^  trus.  P.  L..  and  member 
Mass.  F.  P.   L.   Com..   Beverly.  Masis. 

Solberg,  Thorvald,  register  of  Copyrights,  L. 
of  CongreMi,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sombarger,  Harriet  R,  In.  Bancroft  Mem.  L.. 
Hopedale.  Mass. 

Spaulding.  Jean,  child.  In.  P.  L.  Leominster, 
Mass. 

Spear,  Dorothy  B.,  In.  East  Somerville  Br.  P. 
L.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Spenoe,  Mary  A.,  trus.  Mem.  L.,  Rockland, 
Mass. 

Sperry.  Helen.  In.  Silas  Bronson  L.,  Wlater- 
bury.  Conn. 

Spofford.  Mrs.  E^Sith  F^  In.  Bureau  of  Mines 
L.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Spofford,  Mrs.  Ludnda  Field,  in.  P.  L..  At- 
tleboro.  Mass. 

Spofford.  Walter  R,  In.  Univ.  Club  L.,  Chi- 
cago. 


Sprague,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Putnam,  In.  F.  P.  L., 

Uzbrldge,  Mass. 
Spring,  Chester  C,  trus.  Lw,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


Uzbrldge,  Mass. 
j>ring,  Chester  C. 
Sprlngall,  Lisile  8^,  In.  Town  h.,  Daxter.  Ha. 


Stanford,   Kathrrne  IL.  acting  In.  Agrle.  Jm 
Pennsylvania  SUte  ColL,  SUte  College,  Pa. 

Steams,    Helen   H..    Harvard    Coll.    L..   Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Stebbins.  Howard  L.,  In.  Social  Law  L.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Stebbins,  Mary  F.,  In.  Empire  Jr.  High  Sch. 
L.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Stechert.  F.  C.  pres.  F.  C.  Stechert  Co.,  Inc. 
booksellers,  N.  Y.  City. 

Steele,  fillxabeth  K.,  in.  F.  P.  L.,  Lorain,  O. 

Steiner,   Bernard  C,  In.    Enoch   Pratt   F.  L., 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Stelle,  Helen  Virginia.  In.  P.  L.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Stephens,  Ruth  S.,  Branford,  Conn. 

Stephenson,    Albert   L..    In.    P.    L.,    Hingham, 
Mass. 

Sterling.  Paul,  trus.  P.  L.,  Melrose.  Mass. 

Stetson,    WiUis    Kimball.    In.    F.    P.    L.,   New 
Haven.  Conn. 

Stevens.  AUce  V.,  asst  P.  L.,  Boston,  Msm. 

Stevens.  W.  H..  SO  Federal  St.  Boston.  Mass. 

Stewart  Charlotte  EL,  P.  L..  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Stewart.    Edna    Stowe.    instructor,    Syracuse 
Univ.  L.  Sch..  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

Stewart    Irene,   ref.    In.   Carnegie   L..   Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Stewart    Kate    I.,    In.     Lawrence    Mem.   L, 
Bristol,  Vt 

Stewart    Lavina,    catlgr. .  Grinnell    ColL    U, 
Grlnn^l,  la. 

Stickney.  Marion,  Nat'l  Child  Welfare  Assn., 
N.   Y.   City. 

Stingley,  Grace,  In.  P.  L.,  Rochester,  Ind. 

Stokeley.    HatUe    E..    asst    In.    Washington 
HeighU  Br.  P.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 

Stone,  Esther  M.,  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Stone.  Nellie  A.,  asst  Hyde  Park  Br.  P.  L. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Stowell.    Muriel    D.,    Page    West    Br.    P.    L., 
Somerville,  Mass. 

Stratton.  M.  Louise,  In^  Social  L.,  HoUls.  N. 
H. 

Stratton.  Ruth  H.,  Wobum,  Mass. 

Strelght  Laura  A.,  asst  P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. 

Strohm.  Adam.  In.  P.  Ln  Detroit  Mich. 

Stuart  Mrs.  Charles  B..  LaFayeUe.  Ind. 

Stuart  Louise,  Newton.  Mass. 

Stuart  Theresa  a,  L  organiser  Me.  L.  Coul, 
Augusta.  Me. 

Stuart  Mrs.  Thomas  Arthur.  LaFayette,  Ind. 

Sullivan,    Alice,    asst    Northeast    Br.    P.   U. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Sullivan.  Loraine  A.,  Somerville.  Mass.     _ 

Sullivan.   &   E.,   Art  Metal   Construction  Ca. 
Boston,  Mass.  _. 

Sumner,  Clarence  W..  In.  P.  L.,  Sioux  Cittr.  15. 

Sutherland.    Vemette.    catlgr.    P.    L.,    N.   Y. 

SutliC.'Hary  Louisa,  Instructor  L.  Sch.  of  the 

N.  Y.  P.  L..  N.  Y.  CTty. 
Svedberg,  Vera  G.,  asst  Greendale  Br.  P.  L. 

Worcester,    Mass.  ^ 

Swain.    Mary   P.,   In.    Jamaica   Plain   Br.  P. 

L..  Boston,  Mass. 
Swallow.  Archie  W..  Dunstable.  Mass. 
Swallow,  Ussle  A.,  in.  P.  L..  Dunstable.  MaM. 
Sweet    Blanche   G.,   In.   General   Electric  Ca 

L.,  Boetoo  Maes. 
Swett  Mand  C,  In.  Horatio  Lyon  Mem.  L. 

Monson.  Masa. 
Sweetser.  Anna  M.,  Worcester.  Mass.        ,^ 
Swett  Ruth  L..  child.  In.  Weet  Somenrllle  Br. 

P.  L..  Somerville.  Mass. 
Swift.    Lindsay,    editor   Library   PubUcatSoos, 

P.  L..  Boston,  Mam. 
Sy^nor,Nancy  W..  Richmond,  Va. 
Sykes,  W.  J.,  chief  In.  Carnegie  P.  L.,  Ottawi, 

Canada. 
Ssrmonds.    Mildred    E..   aaet.    P.    L..    Salem. 

Mass. 
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^^ffTMUtbrook;  N, 
Tanck.   LlEetts, 


Aniw   T*ii   Clav«>   Is>   Tha   Bannett 
St   Br.   P.   I*, 


Tsylor.   Alice   H..   chief  Periodical  Dept    I~ 

Amooc,  Ponluid,  On. 
Taylor,   B.   Hae,  In.   PhlUdelphla  Slectrlc  Co. 

C.  PblladvIptiUt,  Pa. 
Taylor,  Jennie  C,   BrookllDe,  Haas. 
___..__    ,.     ,_    ^^ ^^  pp   . 

.    P.    Jj.,    SauKus. 

Taylor.  LiOUlM  M.,   E:Mex  Init,   Balem,  Uasa 
Taylor,  Luden  Edward,  CataloK  Dept.  P.  I^, 

Boeton.  Uan. 
Teal.  Wllllain,  Bupt.  oC  Delivery  John  Crerar 

L..  Chlcaco. 
Temple,  Tnitnan  R.,  In.  Thomas  Crane  P.  1-, 

Qtilncy,  Haas. 
Tenney,  Uary  A..  CataloK  Dept.  P.  L.,  Boston 

Terry.   Marion  C,  awt   Hamilton   Fish   Park 


Thayer.     EMns 


In.    North 


t.  In.  P.  L..  V 


PrO*idti"iw,    n.    A.  ^^ 

Thayer,   Oordon  W,,   In.   John  Q.   White  Col- 
lection P.  L.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Thayer.   Helen   H..   Drd.   Dept.   P.   L.,   Brook- 

llne.  Mass. 
Thomas,  Bdlth,  In  charge  t.  BSxtenslon  Serv- 
ice Univ.  of  Hlch.  General  1...  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich.  _ 

Thomas,  Josephine  H.,  supervisor.  Child.  Work 

F.  P.  li,  New  Havvn,  Conn. 
Thompson.     Anna     B,,     head    Extension    and 

LendlDK  Dept.  P.  L>.,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 
Thompson,   C.   Seymour,  In.   P.   L.,   Savannah, 

Qa. 
Thompson,    Dorothy    Avery,    aast    Parliament 

BIdn.  Br.  P.  t.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 
Thompson.    Blliabeth    H.,    1st    asst.    Catalog 

Dept.  P.  I~,  Toledo.  O. 
Thompson,    Qraca    W.,    F.    P.    L.,    Need  ham, 

Mass. 
Thome,  laiaabeth  O.,  aaet.  In.  Syracuse  Unlv, 

I^.  Syracuse,  K.  T. 
Thornton,  Mildred  u,  asst.  Wanehuck  Br.  P. 

L.,  Provldenca,  R.  L 
Thuman.  Jane  BLIls,  child.  In.   F.  P.  L.,  New 

Bedford,  Mass. 
Thurber,  Samuel.  English  Dept  Newton  Tech. 

High  Scb..  Newtonvllle,  Mass. 
Thurston,   Elizabeth   Peabody,   Weal   Newton. 

Maas. 
Thurston,  Elsie  R..  asst.  P.  1^,  Brockton,  MasfL 
Thurston,   Uary   Davis.   In.   and   triis..   P.   L.. 

Leicester,  Mass. 
Tllden,  ^Ith  S.,  asst   P.  L„  Hilton.  Has*. 
Tllton.    Eaward    L.,    architect,    El    Vanderbllt 

Ave.,  N.  T.  City, 
Tllton.    Mrs.    Edward    L.,    US    S.    Third,    Mt. 


Tojaner,  Hon.  B.  M.,  congressman  from  Iowa. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Toy.  Mary  C,  child.  In.  P.  L..  Boston.  Mass. 
Tracy,    Angle    E.,    asst    In.    Parlln   Hem.    Lk, 

Everett,  Mass. 
Tracy,  Doris  M..  F.  L.,  Newton.  Man. 
Tracy,    Eleanor    F..    asst    In.    Hampton   Inst 

li.,  Hampton,  Vs. 
Tripp.  George  H.,  In.  P.  P.  L.,  New  Bedford, 

Trull,   Bertha   P.,   Mass.   Inst,   of  Technology, 

Cambridge  Hass^ 
Tuck.  Alice  C.,  P.  !>.,  Lynn.  Mass. 
Tucker.    BthElyn,     In.    Arno)d    Arbortum    L., 

Jamaica  Plain,   Mass. 
Tucker,  Martha  H.,   In.  Steep  Falls  !•.,  Steep 

Falls,  Me. 
Tucker.    Mildred    M..    In    charge    cataloging 

Harvard  Coll.   L.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Tufts,  Pergf  H.,  asst.  Harvard   Coll.  L.,  Cam- 

bridge,  Mass. 
Turner,  EUaabeth  T.,  Ist  asst  BitenHloR  Dlv. 

N.    T.    P.    L..    SUten    Island   Office,    Thomp- 

klnavltl*.  S.  I, 
Turner.    Ethel    M.,    catlgr.    Mass.    State    C. 

Boston.  Mass. 
P     L ,      Turner,    P.    E.,    Museum    Fine    Arts.    Boston, 


Tim  merman,  Haiel  1 
City.  Mo. 

Tint   Virginia  M..   asst   Boylston   St  R.  Rm. 
P.   L..  Boston,   Mass. 

TItcomb,  Mary  LeiDlBt  In.  Waahlngton  Coun- 
ty P.  L..  HagersKiwn,  Md. 

TltOA    Ella   A.,   supervisor   In    Catalog   Dept 
Barrard  ColL  L.rcambridge.  Mass.  *^ 

Tobla^  Ella  P.,  lat  asat  (dialog  Dept   P. 
I..  Cleveland.  O. 

Tobin,  Anna   B.,   asst   Mt    Pleasant   R.   Bra. 
P.  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tobitt  Edith,  m.   P.   U.  Omaha,   Neb. 

Ttjohy,   Margaret  L.,  asst   P.   L..   Cambridge. 


Towle,  Olive  B.,  F.  L.,  Newton.  ] 


Jnlv.   of   Wis.    L. 

South  Bend.  Ittd. 
open  shelf  room, 
In.  John   Crerar 


_. .    '.  City. 

Uinch.  Carolyn  F.,  acting  head.  Central  Clrc 

Br.  P.  L.,  N,   Y,  City. 
UnderhlU.   Adelaide,   ansoc.    In.   Vassar   Coll. 

L..  Foughkeepsle,  N.  T. 
UnderhlU,  Caroline  H.,  In.  P.  L...  UUca,  N.  T. 
Underhil),  Emily,  asst  In.  P.  L.,  White  Plains, 

N.  T. 
Upton.    Eleanor    B.,    catlgr.    Brown    Univ.    L., 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Uttey,  George  B.,  In.  Newberry  L.,  Chicago. 
Utiey,  Mrs.  George  B..  Chicago. 


Van  Dyne,  Catherine.  Nat' I  Compensation 
Workmen's   Bureau  L.,   N.   Y,    City. 

Van  Hoeaen,  Henry  B..  asst  In.  Princeton 
Univ.  L.,  Princeton,  N.  J, 

Van  Home.  Irene,  child.  In.  Chauncy  Hurlbut 
Br.  P.  L..  Detroit.  Mich. 


High    Sch.    L.. 
L...    Northeast 


Bn,  Nathan,  asst.  In.  Mass. 

Technolosy   L.,   Cambridge,   Mas*. 
Vaughan,    Hazel    S.,    as.—     "-     ""■-'■ 

Quincy.  MasH. 
Vaughan,    Mrs.    W.    W. 

Harbor,    Me. 
VlckUT.    Elsie    ] 

L.,   Quincy,   Mi.~... 
VIele.    Grace,    teach er-ln.    State    Normal    Sch. 

Hef.  L..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Vlles,  Mra  D.  U,  Boston,  Mass.  _ 

Voerg.  Anna  C.   In.  P.  L.,   Saugertles,  N.  T. 

Wade,   Billaabeth  W.,   acting  child.  In.  Hamil- 
ton arange  Br.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Wadlelgh,    Mrs.   Lillian,    In.    P.    I^,   Mermllth, 


BWAltPSCOTT  OOKPIBaiSNCB 


WBdlln.  11  FnnoM,  i 


In.   D7«r  U.  8>oo, 
laat   QrlDDell   ColL 


Wadtnortti.   Ulldr^   W., 

I.,  Orinnell,  la. 
Walt.   U.   Hannah,   catlxr.   Harvard   ColL   I^, 

CatnbiidBa.  Maw. 
Walt«,   Prank   A..   chW   Information   Dlv.   P. 

L.,  N.  T.  City. 
Walte,  Inea  H.,  I 


.   Boob   HoUM,   SprlnKtl«ld> 


BL  Jobnibury.    -  _ 

WalbrldKS.  Earle  F..  Harvard  Club  U, 
City. 

Walker,  Betle  M..  l>oolu«ll«r,  N.  T.  City. 

Walkloy,  Anna  N.,  seneral  aasL  P.  L.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Walkley,   RAymond   U,    In.   Univ.  ot   lie.   L., 
Orono.  lie. 

Wall.   Mary   V.,   asHt.   8.   Boston   Br.   P.   1^, 
Boston,  Uaea. 

Walsh,   Bllsabeth  H.,  assL  F.   U,  Cambridge, 

Walton,  Addle  B.,  Harvard  Coll.  L..  CambridKe, 

MM!. 

Walton,  Blla  A.,  Harvard  ColL  L..  Cambridge, 

Hua. 
Ward,  Ama  Howard,  In.  Harrli  In*t  Li.,  Woon- 

aocket,  R.  J. 
Ward,  Helen  BL,  obJet  of  CIrc.  P.  L..  Detroit, 

Mich. 
Ward,  I-anKdon  L,.,  supervisor  ot  Bruicbe*  P. 


asit.   F.  P.   L,.  Nev 
New 


Warner,   Nannie  M., 

Haven,  Conn. 
Warren,  Katherlne,  aist  Yale  Univ.  L., 

Haven.  Conn. 
Warren,    Miriam    E.,    Coll.    of    Liberal    Arts, 

Boston  Univ..  Boston,  Maas. 
Waterman,  Lucy  D.,  P.   L~,   Providence.  R.  1. 
Watrous,     Richard     B..     Union    Trust    Bids.. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Watson,   Oen«va,   asst.   West  End   Br.   P.   L., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Watson,   William  R.,  chief  L.   Sxtenslon  Dlv. 

N.  Y.  State  Bducatlonal  Dept.  Albany.  N. 

Y. 
Watt.    Beralce    I*,    aast.    P.    U,    Bomervllle. 

•tud.   N.  T.   State  I^ 


,    In.    Sawyer    F.    li., 

ar.  In.  IIL  State  Hist. 

L 

I.    A.    HoBpiUI    Dept., 

a  P.  H.  S.  Hospital 
MSt.  F.  P.  L.,  New 
LTt.  L.  Athenaeum  I>.. 
1.    Nevlna    Hem.    L., 

«sst.   Loan  Dept.  F. 

kS«(-    0« neology    and 

„  N,  T.  City. 

It  child.  Rm.  Hamll- 

Ll.  N.  Y.  City. 

U,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


WelWnil.    Jeninle,    In.    K.    Y.    Times    I.,    and 
_«dltor  K._Y..  Ttmea  Index.  N.  Y.  City. 


Wellman.  Ruth,   In.  Tompkins  Sq.  Br,  P.  Ia, 
Intemat'l  Corp. 


N,  -Y.  City. 
WelU,   Margaret   C   In. 
L.,  N.  Yi  City. 


Wentworth,   Dorothy  B.,  asat  Cary  Hem.  Lb. 

Lexington,   Mass. 
Wesby,  Haude  Eisrle,  sr.  asst.  Raf.  Dept.  F.  P. 

L.,   WorcMter,  Maas. 
Wescoat,  Lulu  M..  auditor  of  Board  of  Dlreo- 

tors  P.  L..  St.  Louis.  Ho. 
West,  Barah  Louiae,  In.  P.  L,  Chllmark,  Masa. 
Wetherell,  Alice  H.,  Jr.  assL  P.  L.,  Attlebon, 

Mass. 
Wetberbee.  Marjorle,   assL   to  In.  P.   L..   Fall 

River,   Uaai. 
Wetherell,   Dorothea    K.,    Clrc.    Dept.    P.    L», 

Medford,  ^'-~ 
Tetmore,  M—. 

Providence,  I.   _. 
Wetsell,  B.  a,  catlgr.  L.  Co.  of  Phlla.,  Phlta- 

delphla.   Pa. 
Wetaell,    Isabel,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
WMseil,  H..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Wheeler,  Florence  Bthel,  In.  P.  L..  Leorolnatar, 

Mass. 
Wheeler,   Horace  L.,  head   Dept.  of   atatlstlca 

and  Documents  P.  L.,  and  In.  of  American 

Statistical  Assoc,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wheeler,    Margaret   EL,    In.    F.    L.,    Wayland, 

Mass. 
Whipple,    Oeorge    F..    compiling    In.    Catalog 

Studies,   Boston.  Mass. 
Wlbipple,   Mrs.   George  F.,   Boston,   Mass. 
Whipple,  Nellie  H.,  asst.  In.  P.  L.,  Somervlll^ 

Mass. 
Whltaker,  Mrs.  May  C,  Cleveland.  O. 
Whltcomb,  Adah  Frances,  dlr.  Training  Class 

P.  L..  Chlcagp. 
White,  Agnea  B.,  P.  U.  White  Plains.  N.  T. 
White,  Ann  D.,  In.  for  W.  A.  QUchrlst,  Chl- 

Whlte,   Josephine  M..   child.  In.   Fort  Wasta- 

ington  Br.  P.  L.,  N.  T.  City. 
White,   Mildred   U,    Ist   aaat. 

City  I^,  Springfield,  Mass. 
White,  llyra.  In.  Northeastern  ColL  L^  Bos' 

ton,  Maas. 
White,    W.  Eeppel.  aalesroan.  Orolier  Boo. 

Boston,   Mass. 
Whitman,   Prancss   N.   A.,   Harvard   Medical 

Sch.   L..  Boston,  Haas. 
Whltmore,   Frank  Hayden.   In.  P.  L..  Biwdt- 

WhuUker,   fitella    Enisabeth,    In.    Hope    St. 

High  Sch.  L,,  Providence,  R.  L 
Whltleraore,   Edith  A.,   asat.  In.   Sobblns  L., 

Arlington.  Mass. 
Whlttemore,  Blliabeth  H.,  asat.  P.  L.,  Fltch- 

burg.    Mass. 
Whlttemore,  Mrs.  Bverard.  In.  P.  !•..  Hudson, 

Hasa. 
Whlttemore,    Gertrude,   In,    U.    B.   P.   Health 

Service  Bospltal  L..  New  Haven.  Oaiin. 
WIeder,  Callle.  In.  P.  L..  MarshsUtown,  Ic. 
WIrtit.  Bthel  U..  Wm.  H.  Wise  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

mnur. , 

dence,   R,   1. 
Wilcox,    Gertrude   O..   catlgr.   Harvard   ColL 

L..  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Wtlcoi,  Lf.  Gertrude.  SBSt.  F.  P.  L..  New  Bed- 
ford,  Mass. 
Wilcox,    Ruth,   head   Pine   Arte   Dlv.   P.    L., 

Cleveland.  O. 
Wilde,   Alice   Boyd,   anpcrvisor  Continuation 
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of  view,"  172;  elected  chrmn. 
Children's  librarians  section, 
174. 

Hyde,  Dorsey  W.,  Jr.,  represented 
Special  libraries  assocution  at 
ceneral  session  of  A.  L  .A., 
1S4;  presided  at  joint  session 
A.  L.  A.  and  S.  L.  A.,  160; 
presided  meeting  S.  L.  A..  227; 
rc'clected  pres.  S.  L.  A.,  229. 

Hyde,  Mary  E.,  171. 

"Information  services,**  by  H.  O. 

Brigham,   206. 
Ingles,   May,   elected  high  school 

represenutiTe,    School    libraries 

section.   196. 
International     relations,     rpt     of 

com.,  o.r.  31. 

Jarnm^  Anna  C,  "Derelopment 
of  libraries  in  schools  of  nurs> 
ing  through  existing  state  and 
county   aigencies,"    205. 

Jenkins,  Herbert  F.,  "The  Na- 
tion's  fiction  appetite,"   163. 

Jenninn.  Mrs.  Jennie  T.,  "How 
the  Library  of  Congress  classi- 
fication works  out  tn  a  public 
library;  171;  elected  cormn. 
Caulog  section.   172;   183. 

Jerome,  Janet,   174. 

^'John  Himes  Arnold,'*  by  Ed- 
ward  B.  Adams,  201. 

Johnston.  W.  Dawson,  disctission, 
169;  chrmn.  com.,  Ciril  service 
relations.  a,r.  2S. 

Jones,  E.  Kathleen,  chrmn..  Hos- 
pital librarians  round  table.  177. 

Jordan,  Alice  M.,  presented  rpt. 
of  book  production  com.,  173. 

Joselyn,    L.    W.,   162. 

Kelly,  Frances  H..  elected  secy- 
treas..  School  libraries  section, 
196. 

Keogh.  Andrew^  elected  pres..  Li- 
braries of  religion  and  theology 
round   table,    181. 

Kimball,  Ethel   E.,   196. 

Kingsley,  Qarence  D.,  "The  li- 
brarian   points    the    wajr,"    195. 

Krause,  Louise  B.,  vice-pres. 
A.  U  A.  160. 

Lacy,  Mary  G.,  ele^ed  secy.  Af- 

ncultural  libraries  section,   170. 
Lamb.  Henry  W..  200. 
Lansden,  Erne  A.,  158. 
League    of    library     commissions, 

proceedings.  202. 
Ledbetter,     Eleanor     E.,     chrmn. 

com.     on     work     with     foreign 

born  a,r  106. 
Lee.  W.  T.  J.,  "The  duties  of  a 

library    trustee,"    199. 
Leslie.    Eva    G.,    secy,    pro    tcm 

Professional      training     section, 

184. 
Lewis,  F.  G.,  181. 


"Librarian  points  the  way,  the,** 
by  C.  O.  %ngsley.  195. 

Librarians  of  scientific  research 
institutions  round  table,   179. 

Librarians  of  small  libraries  round 
table,  communication  from,  read 
by    Pres.    Tyler,    169. 

Libraries  of  religion  and  theology 
round    table,    procoedings,    180. 

Library  administration,  rpc  of 
com.   a.r.   31. 

library  buildings  round  table,  pro- 
ceedings,   18f. 

Library  department  National  Ed- 
ucation Association,  statement 
of  approved  by  A.   l^   A.,   166. 

"Library  in  the  general  hospital.*' 
by  Mrs.  Nsthaniel  Thayer,  204^ 

Library  service,  (com.  of  five) 
a.r.  64. 

Library  service,  resolution  on 
adopted,   164,  168. 

"Library  training  for  the  special 
librarian,**  by  June  R.  Don- 
nelly,   113. 

Library  training,  rpt.  of  com.,  a.r. 
«ji. 

Library  workers  association,  pro- 
ceedings,  231. 

Uebmann,  Estelle  L.,  229. 

Lindsay,  Alfred  B.,  elected  aS8*t 
sec'yHreas.,    S.    L.    A.,   229. 

Linstedt,    Hilda,    171. 

Lock,  George  H.,  member  coun- 
cil A.  L.  A..  166. 

Long,  Harriet,  162. 

Loring,    Katherine   P.,    176. 

Lowe,  John  A.,  elected  chrmn. 
Lending  section.    179. 

Lydenberg,  H.  M.,  chrmn.  com. 
on  foreign  periodicals  of  the 
war   period,    176;   230;    a.r,  44. 

MacDonald,  ,Anna  A.,  chrmn.  com. 
on  investigation  of  manner  in 
which  municipalities  are  meet- 
ing  obligations   to   donors,   cr, 

Maci>owell,   Elizabeth,  229. 

McNiece,  Mrs.  Tessie  S.,  "When 
is  my  book  due,**   179. 

Mahoney,  Bertha  E.,  "The  Book^ 
seller^   point   of  view,**    172. 

"Making  the  dry  side  of  catalog- 
ing interesting,*'  by  Frances  K. 
Coe.  171. 

Manley,  Marian  C,  secy,  rpt.  Li- 
brary workers  association,  231; 
elected  secy..  Library  workers 
association,   232. 

Mann,  Alexander,  disctissed  func- 
tion   library   trustee,    200. 

Mann.  Margaret,  member  council, 
A.  L.  A.,  166;  chrmn.  sub-corn, 
on    cataloging.    171. 

Marion,  Guy  £.,  spoke  on  libra- 
rian's place  in  business,  228. 

Marion,    Joseph    F..    200. 

MarshaU.  Mrs.  W.  F.,  "Public 
and  school  libraries  of  small 
towns  and  consolidated  schools," 
225. 

MarteK  Charles,  member  council, 
A.  L.  A.,  166;  discussion;  171. 

Marvin.  Cornelia,  member  coun- 
cU.  A.  L   A.,  166. 

Melcher,  Frederic  G.,  "Next  steps 
in  extending  the  use  of  booln,** 
^19;  "Children's  book  week  a 
national  movement,**  172;  181. 

Merrill,  W.   S.,   176. 

Mettee,  Andrew  H^  elected  first 
vice-pres.  A.  A.  L.  L.,  202. 

Meyer^^  H.  H.  B.,  first  vice-pres., 
presided   sixth   general   sosion, 


163,  member  CKOCutivc  board* 
166;  elected  first  vice-pres.  Bib- 
liographical society  of  Aaerka, 
231;  chrmn.  com.  oq  transfer 
of  Kbrary  war  serriee  activi- 
ties,  a^,   99. 

Miller,   Zana   K.,    171. 

Mitchell.  Sidney  B..  dcded 
cfarmtt.  Professions!  training 
section.    184. 

Monrad.  Anna  M..  171. 

Morgan,  ^ucr  L.,  elected  vice- 
chrmn.   ProiessM 


tnal  training 
tion,    184;   on   com.^    197. 
Mulhcron,  Anne  M..  195. 


Nasoa,  Sabra  L.,  "BelatieosUp  be- 
tween the  central  Ubrary  and 
branch  libraries  of  a  county 
system,    202. 

NatioBal  archives  building,  resolu- 
tion  on,  165.  168. 

National  association  of  book  pub- 
lishers, resolution  on.  165,  168. 

National  assodation  m  state  li* 
brarics»   proceedings,    205. 

National  Information  serrioe,  com. 
rpt.   accepted,   202. 

"Nation*s  fiction  appetite,  the."  by 
Herbert   F.   JenEns.    163. 

"Necessity  for  co-operative  Index 
of  coats-of-arms,"  by  Agnes  C 
Doyle,  176. 

"Need  of  adequate  representation 
of  religious  thonriit  In  the  pab> 
lie  library."  by  Elmlna  A.  Fos- 
ter.   18a 

"New  temper  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic, die,'*  by  Glenn  Frank,  163. 

Newton.  Cora.  "The  place  of  the 
book   in    modem   school,"    196. 

Nichols,  C  L.,  presided  at  met- 
ing, Bibliomphical  society  of 
America,   230. 

Oberly,  Eunice  R^  "Contribtition 
of  nDrariaitt  to  agricultural  his- 
tory and  research.  170;  chrmn^ 
Librarians  <4  scientific  research 
institutions,  180. 
Objects  of  cataloging,"  by 
bald  C   Coolidge,  170. 

"Ontario  public  library  rate."  by 
W.    O.    Carson.    tH. 

Overfield,  lone  P..  secy,  pro 
Trustees  section.  200. 

Psine.   P^ul    M..    168.  232. 
Palmer,    Mary    B..    second 

pres..    League    of    library 

missions,   205. 
Psitsits,  Victor  H.,  elected 

vice-pres..    Bibliographical 

ety  of   America,   231. 
Psrfin,    Charles    a,    228. 
Parsons,  Mary  Prescott,  "Can 

brarians  read/*  178. 
Peavey,  Leroy  D.,  "How 

men  get  facts  and  figures,"  227. 
Pensions  and  benefits.  rpL  of  com. 

on,    200. 
Pury*    Everett    R.,    chrmn.    coil 

on  resolutiona.  165. 
Pettingill,  F.  H.,  chrmn.  Trustees 

section,  200. 
PhaiU   Edith.    228. 
"Photostat  and  the  Huntingtoa  I- 

brary,   the."   by  Chester  March 

Cate.  230. 
"Photosut    as    a    means    of   £s> 

tributing    copies    of    unioue   or 

very    rare    works.*'    by    W.    C 

Ford,    23a 
"Photostat  In  bibfiogranhkal  mi 

research  work,  the."  by  Geocge 

Watson  Cole,  230. 
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''Photostat.    t)ie,— A    photofnphk 

copying  and  reproducing  appar- 

atils/*  oy  Lodewyk  Bendickson, 

230. 
"Place  of  t]ie  book  In  the  modern 

•cbool/*  by  Cora  Newton,   196. 
Poland,  Myra,   171. 
Poole,  Franklin  O.,  rpt.  of  work 

of  com.  on  index  to  legal  perl* 

odicals.   201. 
Pope,  Mildred.  194. 
Power,    Eflie  L,   "Tbe   children'! 

librarian   of    today   and    tomor> 

row,"    173. 
Power,    Lenore    St    John.    173; 

elected    secy.    Children*!    libra- 

riana  lection.  174. 
"Present    problems    of    law    pub- 
lishing,"   by    Burdett    A.    Rich, 

201. 
"Present  status  of   foreign  book- 

buyinr,  by  M.  L.  Raney,  174^ 
Priee,  Anna  May,  secy  and  treas. 

League  of  library  commissions, 

205. 
Pritchard,     Martha     C,     chrmn. 

School   libraries  section^    194. 
PVofessional  training  section,  pro- 

ceedings,    183. 
"Project,    problem     and     reserve 

books,**  by  Jean  C.    Roos,    173. 
Prouty,      Louise,      "Staff     unity 

through    leadership,    177. 
"Pnbb'c    and    school    libraries    of 

small    towns    and    eonsolidated 

schools "  by  Mrs.   W.   F.  Mar- 

shall,  225. 
Public     documents     round     table, 

proceedings,    184. 
Public   documents,    rpt    of   com., 

"Public  libraries  and  the  special 
libraries,"  by  Charies  F.  D.  Bel- 
den.    108. 

PubltcitT  comm.,  rpt  of,  141;  142; 
a.r.   32. 

Pulling,  Arthur  C,  "The  Wblio- 
rrapny  of  naval  and  miliury 
fiiw,"   201.  .        ,      .         , 

Putnam,  Herbert,  introduction  of 
Hon.  H.  M.  Towner.  157; 
chrmn.  international  relations 
com.,  cr.  45.  _ 

Pyne.  M.  Taylor,  trustee,  Car- 
negie and  Endowment  funds, 
•.r.    107. 

Ranch,  Samuel  H.,  The  Onurip 
library  law  and  Amencan  li- 
braries," 128:  elected  first 
vice-pres.  A.  L.  A.  165;  167: 
chrmn.  com.  on  ventilation  and 
lighting  oi  public  library  build- 
ings, a,r,  99. 

Raney,  M.  L.,  "Present  sutus  of 
foreign  book-buying"  174;  167; 
169;  chrmn.  book-buying  com., 
•.r.  24. 

Rankin,  Helen  M.,  229. 

Rankin,  Rebecca  B.,  elected  sec- 
ond    vice-pres.    S.    L.    A.,    229. 

Rathbone,  Josephine  Adams,  168, 
171,  183,  19f 

Rawson.  Fannie  C.  member  coun- 
cil, A.  L.  A.  166,  chrmn.  pub- 
lications   com.;    204. 

"Reeding  for  credit,"  by  Marion 
F.    Schwab.   174. 

Reclassification  oi  government 
service,   resolution    on   adopted, 

164.  168.  ,  ,  u    1 

Recruiting    committee    for    school 

librarians   appointed,    194. 
Redstone,   Edward  H..  represents 

National  association  of  state  h- 


brariea  at  general  sessions  A.  L. 
A..  153;  presided  meeting  N.  A. 
S.  L.,  205;  address  of  welcome, 
205.;  elected  to  executive  board, 
S.  L  A.,  229. 

Reduction  of  armament,  motion 
on,    169. 

Reece,  E.  J.,  "The  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  recruiting  committee, 
183;  chrmn.     Professional  train- 
ing section,   183. 

"Relationship  between  the  central 
library  and  branches  of  a  county 
system,"    by    Sabra    L.    Nason, 
202. 

Resolutions,  rpt  of  com.,   164. 

Rice,   Mrs.   George   L.,  204. 

Rich,  Burdett  A.,  "Present  prob- 
lems   of    law    publishing"    201. 

Richardson.  E.  C.  elected  coun- 
cillor. Bibliographical  society  of 
America,   231.        ^ 

Richardson.   Marr   C,    194.. 

Robbins,  Mary  E.,  196.   ,     , 

Roberts.  Flora  B..  elected  chrmn. 
Small  libraries  round  table,  197. 

Robinson,  Julia  A.,  "State  wide 
library  service,"  117;  member 
counal   A.   L.   A..   166. 

Roden.  C.  B.,  member  executive 
board,  A.  L.  A.,  166;  chrmn. 
committee    on    committees,    a.r. 

35. 

Roos,  Jean  C,  "Project  problem 
and    reserve   books,"    173. 

Root,  Asariah  H..  elwrted  prca. 
A.  L.  A.,  165;  l«i  180;  chrmn. 
com.  on  nominations,  Biblio- 
graphical   society    of    America, 

231. 
Rose.* Ernestine,  temporary  chrmn. 
Work  with  negroes  round  table, 

Roshok,    Ruth,    elected   sec.    Cat- 

alog  section.  171. 
Ross,  Mrs.  Ora  Thompson,  secy.. 

Trustees    section.    200;    chrmn. 

com.   on  pensions  and  benefits, 

200. 
Rothrock,  Mary  U.,  elected  secv- 

treas.       Lending    section,    179; 

"Rural     library    and     rural    life. 

the,"  by  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield, 

162. 
Rush,   Charles   E,    198. 
Ryan,    Anna    M.,    elected    treas., 

AT  A.    L.    L.,   202. 

Sanborn,  Henry  N.,  chrmn.  com. 
on  constitution  and  by-laws, 
conducted  business  session.  A. 
L.  A.,  154;  159;  160;  167; 
168;   169. 

Saxe,   Mary   S.,   165. 

"School  librarian  as  an  admini- 
strator." by  Winifred  E.  Skin- 
ner, 194. 

School  libraries  section,  proceed- 
ings,   194. 

Schwab,  Marion  F..  "Reading  for 
credit,"  174. 

Settle,  George  T.,  20a 

Sharp,  Dallas  Lore,  "The  prophet 
and  the  poet"  153. 

Shattuck,  WUlard  I.,  180. 

Shaw,  Robert  K..  member  coun* 
dl.  A.  L.  A.  166. 

Shearer,  A.  H.,  elected  secy.  Bib- 
liocraphical  society  of  America. 
231;  chrmn.  com.  on  revision 
of  C  K.  Adams'  manual  of 
historical  literature,  a.r.  97. 

Sheldon,  Edward  W.,  trustee.  Car- 


negie    and    Endowment    funds, 
a.r.    107. 

Skinner,  Winifred  E.  "The  school 
librarian  as  an  aamintstrator," 
194. 

Slosson.    Edwin    E.,    227. 

Small,  A.  J.,  chrmn.  com.  on 
checklist  of  bar  association  re- 
ports.  202;   226. 

Small  libraries  round  table,  pro- 
ceedings.    196. 

Smith,  Barbara  H.,  appointed  tem- 
porarv  secy..  Small  libraries 
round  table,  196. 

Smith,  Elva  S.,  "Some  present 
day  problems  in  book  selection," 
173. 

Smith,  Laura,  member  council,  A. 
L.   A..    166. 

Smith,    Lillian.    174. 

"Some  present  day  problems  In 
book  selection,"  by  Elva  S. 
Smith,    173. 

Special  libraries  association,  pro* 
ceedings,   227. 

"Suff  unity  through  leadership," 
by  Louise   Prouty,   177. 

"Standards  in  libraries,"  by  Emma 
Baldwin.    231. 

Stebbins.  Howard  L.,  ••The  county 
law  library  system  in  Massa- 
chusetts," 201;  elected  to  exec- 
utive com.  A.  A.  L.  L.,  202; 
226 

Steiner,  Bernard  C,  155,  181,  230. 

Stetson,  Willis  K..  presided  at 
meeting  of  Library  buildings 
round   table,    181;    197. 

Stiles.  Gertrude,  chrmn.  book- 
binding com.,  4.r.  21.       ,  .,  , 

"Story-telling  and  club  work,"  by 
Lillian   Smith,    174. 

Strohm,  Adam,  member  cotmctl, 
A.   L.  A.,  166. 

Sumner,  C  W..  represented  Iowa 
library   association,   157;   232. 

Taylor,    Mae.  229. 

Tellers  of  election,   rpt   of,   165. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  -Librarv 
in    toe    general    hospital,"    205. 

•*They  also  serve,"  by  George  H. 
Tnpp,  200. 

Thomas,   Edith.    229. 

Thurber,    Samuel,    195. 

Tilton,  Edward  L.,  addressed 
meeting  of  Library  buildings 
round  table,    181. 

Titcomb,  Mary  L.,  represented 
general  federation  of  women's 
clubs,  163. 

Tobbitt,  Edithj  pres.  Library  work- 
ers association,   168. 

Tompkins,  Jessie  E.,  elected  vice- 
chrmn.  School  libraries  sec- 
tion, 196. 

Torrance,    Mary,    1 58. 

Towner.  H.  M.,  *'Libraries  and 
the   nation,"    106;    158. 

Towner  Sterling  bill,  resolution 
on.   164.   168. 

Training  class  instructors  round 
table,  proceedinn,  197. 

Tripp,  Ueorse  H.,  ''They  also 
serve."   200. 

Trustees  section,  proceedings..  199. 

Tweedell.  Edward  D..  re-elected 
treasurer,  A.  L.  A.,  165;  mo- 
tion, 176;  co.n.  of  College  and 
reference   section,    177. 

Tyler,  Alice  S.,  president's  ad- 
dress, •'Some  aspects  of  librsry 
progress,"  95;  presided  at  coun- 
cil. 167:  presided  general  ses- 
sions,   153. 
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Ufher,  R.  J.,  com.  on  question* 
nairc  for  college  and  reference 
Ubraries,    177. 

Utler,  George  B.,  "Rural  libra- 
ries," 162;  finance  com.  a.r, 
107. 

"Value  and  importance  of  train* 
ing  for  story-tellinff  to  chil- 
dren," by  Nina  C.  Brotherton, 
174. 

Van  Dyne,  Catherine,  elected 
prea.,  Library  workers  associa- 
tion,   232. 

Van   Hoesen,   Henry   B.,    171. 

Vermeule,  Edith  F.,  elected  Ttce- 
chrmn.   Lending  section,   179. 

Waikley,  Raymond  L..  repre- 
sented Maine  State  library  as- 
sociation,   15<S. 

Ward.  Helen  M..  "Where  is  my 
borrower's  card,"   179. 

Warren,  Althea  H.,  sub-com.  on 
popular  u^  of  documents  in 
public  libraries,   184. 

Watson,  William  R.,  pres.  League 
of  library  commissions,  presided 
joint  session  A.  L.  A.  and  L. 
L.  C, .  161:  presided,  meeting 
L.   L.  C,   202. 

Weber,  Mrs.  Jessie  P.,  elected 
▼ice-pres.,    N.    A.    S.    L.,    224. 

Webster,  Caroline,  conducted 
round  table  on  institution  libra- 
ries at  meeting  of  L.  U  C, 
204. 

Welland.  Jennie,  discussion,  176; 
described  work  and  value  to  li- 


brarians of  New  York  Timea 
Index,  228. 

Wellman.  H.  C,  motion,  155;  ap- 
pointed  on   com.,   167;    182. 

Wells,  Margaret  C,  assistant  sec- 
nr-treas.,  Special  libraries  asso- 
ciation, 227;  229. 

"What  proportion  of  total  pub- 
lic eaq>enditures  should  public 
library  trustees  claim  for  their 
libraries,"  by  J.  Randolph 
Coolidge.    199. 

"What  the  school  expects  of  the 
school  librarian,"  by  Sherman 
WillUms,    194. 

Wheeler,  Sumner  Y.,  address  of 
welcome,  201. 

"When  is  my  book  due  "  by  Mrs. 
Jessie  S.  McNiece,  179. 

"Where  is  my  borrower's  card," 
by  Helen  ll   Ward.   179. 

Whitcomb.  Adah  F.,  com.  on 
standardised  course  of  training 
for   apprentice   classes,    197. 

Wilder,  Edna  M.,  discussion  ap- 
propriations and  budget  systems 
tor   small    libraries,    197. 

Willever,  E.  £.,  "Aimreciation  of 
Alexander  H.   R.  Fraser,"   201. 

Williams,   Mabel,   on  com.,    194. 

Williams,  Sherman,  "What  the 
school  expects  of  the  school  li- 
brarian,"   194. 

Williamson,  C  C,  "National  cer- 
tification and  training,"  155, 
chrmn.  com.  on  national  cer- 
tification  and  training,   tur,  89. 

Wilson,  Louis  P.,  appointed  on 
com.  on  questionnaire  for  col- 
lege and  reference  libraries,  177. 


Winchell,  M.  R^  described  tnfor- 
mation  found  m  trade  joomals, 
229. 

Windsor,  P.  L.,  discussion,  171; 
232 1  chrmn.  com.  on  standard- 
ization of  libraries,  a.r,  98. 

Wood,  Harriet  A.,  chrmn.  educa- 
tion committee,   194;  cr.   36w 

Woodberry,  George  £.,  "Address 
of  welcome,"  101. 

Woodford,  Jessie  M.,  diacnssaon, 
171;  chrmn.  sub-com,  on  popu- 
lar use  of  documents  in  pub- 
lic  libraries,   184. 

Woodward,  Annie  C,   163. 
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